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DIVISIOiai.   ARCHITECTURE.  0¥'   TH£  RENAISSANCE';  IK  PRANCt. 
By  Dr.  Heinrich  Baron  von  GeymSller» 
A.  f^istorical  Description  oi  tne  Development  of  tbe  ôr— 
cnitactural  Style. 

"î'net  we  may  Deèoirie  tellow-workers  witb  the  truth*'. 

John.  III.  8. 
INTRODUCTION , 
1.  Survey. 
Tne  bistory  of  Gfiristian  arcùitecture  in  Eurooe  exbibits  tbree 
dates,  wbicb  are  unique  oi  their  kind. 

1.  Tbe  oriéin  of  tne  Gotbic  style  in  rrance  after  1150. 

2.  Tbe  autbentic  rise  of  tbe  Renaissance  in  Italy  soon  aiter 
1400. 

3.  Tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Renaissance  into  Prance,  tbe  nat- 
ive land  01  the  Sotbic,  just  beiore  1500, 

Tbe  first  Hientioned  event  was  completed,  wben  tbe  Northern  d 
Deopies  nad  so  far  developed  themselves,  ai  ter  an  endeavor  for 
seven  hondred  years  to  create  an  architscturdl  expression  for 
tneir  religious  idéal  and  tas   soirit  oeculiar  to  tne.Ti,  and  wnicn 
was  ready  in  the  Gothic  style,  mal   oriemateà  m  "pTanco-Gall- 
ia'',  to  transpaint  mis  into  vne   entire  ônrisciai-  West,  wnarev- 
er  psoples  of  Germanie  dérivation  nad  secoled  in  consideraoie 
Qurabers. 

Tbe  occurrence  JientioneQ  in  tha  second  olace  marks  tne  no  le- 
ss  ioipressive  nioi-nent,  when  after  a  thbusano  years  of  strue^ie 
âôainst  Lne  resuli-s  oi  tne  iDoral  decaaence  of  tne  Roman  emoire 
and  aaainst  tne  seoaration  oi  tne  unassiiCilaLad  nortnarn  elerae- 
ents  in  ïtaly,  ïuscan.v  decided  to  return  to  Roman  arcnitectural 
fornis  and  to  cnoosa  thèse  as  a  moàe   of  expression  for  tnair  st- 
ill  greatly  cnansao  spiritual  ana  rnateriai  needs.   It  was  tne 
first  tirne  in  tne  hiatory  of  tne  worid,  tnat  icen  returned  to  a 
form  01  culture,  tnat  nsd  as  eooa  as  disdùoedrei  for  -i  ohousand 
years,  aôain  awakeaod  11,    so  tnat  it  lay  br,  saia  to  nave  oeen 
rePorn  under  new  conaiLions,   Sucn  an  event,  unique  in  its  way, 
well  aeserves  to  oe  termea  a  rebirtn  or  a  renaissance. 

Tbe  tbird  occurrence,  at  least  eçually  irnoortani-  as  tne  two 
mentionea  anove,  refers  to  tne  moment,  wnen  atter  tne  neTi   îtai- 
lan  style  nad  Décerne  a  stranéer  in  its  native  lann  tor  tnree 
éenerations  and  \]^o   attained  fuil  laturity,  it  novj  ertarei  ucon 
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its  peaceful  triumpbal  march  throuéh  Surooe  in  a  direction,  oo- 
poseâ  to  that  pursued  by  Sothic  tnree  ûundred  years  earlier. 
In  tnis  return  visit,  there  is  however  a  moment  or  an  occurren- 
ce, tiîat  excels  tiis  other  in  importance;  it  is  that  of  the  int- 
roc^uction  of  the  Renaissance  into  the  native  land  and  home  of 
the  Gothic  itseif,  into  France. 

loncerniné  the  impossibiiity  of  findins  a  better  desianation 
l'or  tnis  unique  phenomenon  of  sucn  a  range  in  tne  history  of  t 
the  world,  it  is  to  oe  regarded  as  a  kind  of  orofanation,  or  at 
least  a  lack  of  objective  understanding,  wnen  in  récent  times 
F'rench  writers  in  particular  apply  this  name  only  to  the  aornen- 
tary  ravivai  of  any  art  oeriod,  merely  in  the  sensé  of  the  Sng- 
lish  Word  "revival",  or  instead  of  the  word  "awakening''.  Not  a 
profanation,  however  fundamentally  wrona,  when  thèse  authors 
designate  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Prance  as  the  "Ren- 
aissance of  the  13  th  centary";  for  this  was  the  first  birth  of 
northern  art  and  not  a  revival,  an  event  of  sufficient  magnitu- 
de and  individuality,  that  it  must  not  oe  referred  to  any  orec- 
edent. 

F'or  ail  tnose  able  to  coinorenend  the  ûiêh  irrioortance  of  âotn- 
ic  architecture  and  of  its  noble  forms  in  their  entire  sxtent, 
and  not  merely  from  a  limited,  technical  and  rationalistic  cei- 
nt of  view,  as  Viollet-le-Duc  did,  tnere  lies  for  them  in  tne 
introduction  of  Italian  arcnitecture  into  errance  sometning,  ii- 
ke  a  strongly  effective  utterance  of  tne  Bivine  leader  of  the 
world,  îïhose  full  iaiDortance  and  conséquences  well  deserve  inv- 
estigation. To  study  ths  fate  of  the  "Frenco  Renaissance",  oro- 
duced  by  tne  combination  of  the  ?rence  Gothic  and  of  the  Itali- 
an Renaissance,  and  of  its  différent  oJiases  or  styles,  is  the 
puroose  of  the  présent  volume, 

8.  Çjimits  and  Aim  of  the  Investigation, 

Bvery  history  of  architecture,  that  takes  as  its  aim  to  give 
the  complète  portrayal  of  an  arcnitecturai  style,  and  not  acco- 
rding  to  freouentiy  deceotiva,  illustrations,  wbich  we  often  ne- 
cessarily  dérive  merely  from  the  still  existiné  monuments,  but 
in  ôccordance  with  the  actual  course  of  develooment,  must  expl- 
ore and  consider  four  fields,  that  may  ba  said  to  De  separated 
today,  for  a  just  décision  ooncerniné  tne  absolute  or  merely 
relative  Lorfeb  of  this  style  in  comoarison  with  those  architec- 
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arcûiteotural  styles,  wùich  bloomed  earlier  or  at  the  saae  ti.-ne 
in  adjacent  oountries. 

1.  ftie   arciiitectural  monuments  still  remaininé. 
,2,     The  architectural  iBonufsents  tnat  hâve  disaoDeared. 

3.  Tne  epooh-making,  yet  unexecuted  orojects. 

4.  î'he  nistoricâl  statements  concerning  the  monumenta  and  t 
tneir  builders. 

6nly  in  this  way  can  we  hooe  to  aî^tain  to  a  really  fâitniui 
description  of  that  architectural  style  as  a  whole,  to  comoheh- 
end  the  connection  of  its  principal  éléments,  to  exolain  tce  oc- 
currence 01  eocentricities,  and  to  more  closely  enter  upon  the 
mode  01  development  of  tnat  eocch  of  civilization,  tne  world  of 
thousnt,  in  which  its  ideala  soared,  and  whicn  it  aspired  to  r 
realize. 

It  snould  be  assuined,  tnat  the  oractical  utility  of  a  nistory 
of  the  arobifiectural  style  oroduced  in  such  a  manner  would  be 
much  ^reater,  since  it  may  tnen  oe  hooed  to  succeed,  more  oy  r 
reason  of  the  vital  principles,  which  are  innate  in,  and  aid  in 
tne  development  of  every  archiiiectural  style,  —  fieuratively 
expressed  and  considered  as  a  kind  of  orsanic  and  idéal  existe- 
nce,  put  the  vital  principles  of  tha  architectural  style  are 
exâctly  those,  whicn  would  always  hâve  an  invigoratins  and  bles- 
sed  effect  on  tne  study  of  arcnitecture,  if  they  were  only  bat- 
ter  known. 

Unfortunately,  one  may  assert  tnat  it  is  alreaay  sufficient 
to  State  the  lour  siven  sources  or  domains,  in  order  to  show 
tnat  this  idéal  and  only  true  metnod  of  writing  tne  nistory  of 
an  architectural  style  is  an  irnoossicility  in  its  fui!  extent, 
with  a  sole  exception,  and  this  is  œerely  for  the  reason,  that 
of  ail  drawings  composing  tne  second  and  tnird  of  the  domains, 
scarcely  anythin^  of  the  oeriods  of  culture  preceding  tne  Ben- 
aissance  now  exists,  and  never  can  be  discovered  in  suitâble  f 
form  ana  sufficient  abundance. 

It  is  self-ëvident  that  in  the  oresent  volume,  net  ail  of  the 
most  important  architectural  works  of  the  Renaissance  in  France 
can  De  mentioned,  even  merely  by  name.   Just  as  little  may  it 
be  expected  to  ^ive  cofflolete  monoârapns  uoon  some  descricen  mon- 
uments or  on  the  aiasters  mentioned.   Neitner  can  a  unifom  tre- 
atment  of  the  existinsS  fsaterials  oe  atteTiOted,  oecause  the  iim- 
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liffiits  of  the  présent  work  and  further  the  présent  state  of  his- 
torical  researcn  on  the  art  monuments  of  France  would  not  oerm-  v 
it  01  this.   ?requently  t'or  tùe  buildinss  mentioned,  neither  t 
tne  name  of  the  master  concerned  nor  the  date  of  érection  can 
be  ^iven.  for  a  few,  even  the  rare  cases,  it  is  atteîiiDted  to 
give  a  raore  complète  description  of  certain  buildings  or  of  pro- 
minent  masters,  written  as  a  kind  of  monograph.   The  latter  oc- 
curs  either  for  the  reason  of  creatinê  tnereby  as  secure  a  bas- 
is  as  possible  for  deteroiining  the  important  gênerai  data,  or 
Decause  by  this  means  many  things  can  be  olaced  in  a  better  li- 
ght,  that  noay  serve  as  exaiaples  and  proofs  of  tne  character  of 
the  style,  of  tne  masters  and  their  art. 

If  I  succeed  in  stating  at  least  the  main  tendencies  and  the- 
ir essential  types  in  their  developisent,  and  of  ciearly  descri- 
bing  the  aims  to  whicn  tnese  tendencies  were  directed,  of  plac- 
ing  in  the  proper  light  the  vital  endeavors,  and  the  character 
of  the  various  phases  of  Prench  architecture  during  the  period 
from  1500  to  1750,  of  providing  for  others  a  clear  and  safe  ba- 
sis,  and  to  point  out  aiany  suitable  sources  for  others,  who  de- 
sire  to  undertake  thorougn  studies  in  this  domain,  —  tnen  shall 
I  nave  to  be  contented  with  thèse  results,  as  the  only  ones  oer- 
aiissible  to  me   under  the  condit,ions  to  be  satisfied, 

I  bave  found  the  standard  for  my  judgement  of  the  worth  of  t 
the  style  to  be  trsâteâ  nerein,  of  Ils  nionuments  and  of  its  mas- 
ters, essentially  in  my  inmost  admiration  and  love  for  tne  ?'re- 
DCh  Gotnic  and  tne  îtalian  Renaissance,  as  well  as  in  the  embo- 
difflent  of  the  idéal,  wnich  is  innate  in  both  thèse  architectur- 
al styles.   And  since  tftsse  are  exactly  those  two  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture from  wnose  coaibination  has  sorung  soDstantially  the 
architecture  of  tne  trench  Renaissance,  and  iikewise  also  the 
présent  architeccure  of  F'rance,  so  shall  î  scarcely  be  exoosed 
to  the  susDicion,  tnat  ï  am  DOt  in  a  Dosition  to  oe  jusû  to  the 
most  peculiar  nature  of  ?ranch  arcnitecture. 

It  may  now  be  permitted  to  nse  "co  mention  a  few  points,  tnat 
must  naturally  cause  me  some  difficulties  in  tne  composition  of 
tne  présent  volume. 

3.   Difficulties. 

1.   In  tne  first  place  was  the  détermination  of  thât  era  in 
the  architecture  of  [France,  which  one  may  consider  as  tne  end 
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01  tne  Renaissance  period  tliere.  This  question  will  be  treated 
iater  in  soeoial  Articles,  and  its  solution  bas  caused  more  to- 
il,  than  a  éreat  part  of  tne  remaininô  labor. 

S.  No  less  was  it  a  faot,  that  in  opoosition  to  the  orevail- 
iné  and  frequently  contradictory  earlier  views  reéarding  the  d 
duration  of  the  Renaissance,  views  conoernins  its  beéinnine  and 
its  actual  native  iand  havs  aDoeared  in  ouite  récent  times,  th- 
at  cannot  remain  unopposed. 

3.  The  two  Dreceding  lacts,  as  well  as  the  tendency  always 
becoming  iïiore  gênerai  in  France,  to  aocly  tne  désignation  of 
"renaissance"  to  art  periods,  whose  characber  in  nowise  corres- 
ponds to  tne  nature  of  this  world  DnenoiDenon,  —  in  brief,  the 
erroneous  conceotion  based  thereon  and  derived  from  many  other 
bases,  led  to  the  necessity  of  deteriTiining  îBore  accurately,  wh- 
ât  should  De  understood  Dy  Senaissance, 

4.  As  a  spécial  difiiculty,  it  may  furtner  be  said,  tnat  tne 
extent  of  tne  period,  whicn  ï  designate  on  the  ground  of  scien- 
tiiic  investigations  as  helongin.g  to  the  architecture  of  tne  R 
Renaissance,  is  not  abouo  Lue  same  as  tnat  frequently  assumed 
by  tîiorou.gh  investigators,  but  indeed  stands  in  entire  oooosib- 
ion  to  that  usual  in  France,  both  amona  artiscs  as  well  as  amo- 
ag  iayajen.  The  basis  of  the  lattar  ooinions  is  to  oe  souéht  in 
the  alœost  total  lack  of  thorough  Prench  studies  on  ihe   deveioD- 
laent  ot   ail  F'rencn  architecture  since  tne  extinction  of  Gotnic. 

5.  9ov   the  lâckin^  gênerai  researches  on  Frence  architecture 
Binoe   tbe  beginning  of  tne  lô  zn   century,  I  could  find  also  no 
satisfactory  substitute  in  the  meritorious  work  of  Lûbke,  the 
Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  PrankÊeich  (Stuttgart,  13ô8;  sec- 
ond édition  in  1S35),  Although  ne  continues  the  Renaissance  u 
until  the  end  of  tne  Deriod  of  Louis  XIII,  and  tnus  goes  farth- 
er  than  the  Prencb  usually  do,  stili  he  stoos  halfway  to  the  v 
views  to  wùiCD  I  nave  been  led,  in  tne  Œidst  oi  x,ne  second  oer- 
iod  of  tne  development  of  tne  F'rench  Renaissance. 

ô.   AlthouRh  the  Droolein  oroDosed  te  me  did  not  exactly  recu- 
ire it,  î  reéardeo  it  as  a  defect  in  œv  labors,  that  I  was  not 
in  a  position  to  reexamine  the  sources  tnemselves,  tnat,  were  u 
used  by  Léon  Palustre.   Consequently  i  should  not  ailow  asyself 
to  raake  use  of  his  great  work,  "La  Renaissance  en  France"  (Par- 
is, since  loS4),  which  I  had  wished.  ana  whicn  one  snould  exoect, 
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—  from  the  famé  en.joyed  in  raany  circles  by  tftia  investigator. 
the  reason  for  tûis  lies  in  tne  fact,  that  witn  isw  exceptions, 
I  was  unable  to  décide  how  often  and  where  hs   had  found  tne  fa- 
cts,  and  how  frequently,  foliowing  the  vivacity  oi  ois  feelines, 
ne  faad  gone  beyond  tne  mark, 

I  lament  this  the  more,  sinoe  for  a  séries  oo  years,  durins 
wùicû  our  Dersonal  interoourse  iiad  always  been  oi  a  friendly  c 
charaoter,  T  could  testiiy  cysclf  to  tne  rectitude  and  vi9or  of 
nis  désire  to  find  out  tne  trutn, 

îbere  are  two  tenaenoies  in  nis  endeavors,  which  esosciaiiy 
require  caution,  Tùe  first  is  his   décision  on  tne  share  of  tne 
Italian  eleiaent  in  the  îrence  Renaissance,  that  ne  was  inclined 
to  very  greatly  reduce,  because  this  had  not  aianifested  itself 
exactly  in  the  way,  that  was  formerly  naivsly  and  erroneously 
Delieved  in  gênerai.  A  soecial  Article  will  be  devoted  to  this 
question,  The  second  tendenoy  Palustre  sdares  witn  many  youné- 
er  so-called  "modem  critics".  It  consists  in  a  too  hasty  inter- 
prétation of  iâter  docu'Bents,  upon  which  I  hâve  also  a  word  to 
say  hère.  But  iet  me  first  be  oermitted  to  exoress  my  vivid  s 
sorrow  at  the  unexpected  deatn  of  Léon  ralustre  a  few  nriontns  s 
since.   It  is  now  to  oe  feared,  tnat  nis  éreat  work  wili  reniein 
uûfinished.  I  think  witn  aeeo  gratitude  of  the  irienaly  willi- 
ngness.wîtn  which  ne  had  penràt&ed  ne  to  reDroduce  as  many  of 
the  illustrations  froiîi  his  work,  as  âDoe^red  desiraols  te  .liS.  î 
nave  iimited  tnyssii  to  six,  rsor-esenting  ouildings  oi  wnicn  cho- 
tographs  are  not  for  saie, 

7,   A  furtner  difficuity,  that  presented  itseli  to  me,   consis- 
ter in  tne  already  mentioned  ovarhasty  interoretation  of  the  d 
documents,  Decome  tne  fasnion  in  récent  tiises,  in  the  lEistrust, 
whicn  ï  cnerisn  in  relation  to  the  fiood  oi  nasty  conclusions, 
that  hâve  been  deauced  oy  modem  criticisi  frorfi  tne  existmg  a 
dûcuTients  or  froin  those  still  unouolisned.   In  my  History  of  S. 
Peter' s  m  Roine,  ï  nave  myself  iïiaae  a   suffciently  critic^.!  use 
of  tne  latLer,  to  ne  well  oroteoteà  in  this  resoect  froai  2II 
suspicion.   What  is  chieily  to  be  feared  in  this  domain  is  the 
interoretation  of  the  aocuînents  by  investi^ators,  otoerwise  we- 
11-rmeanins,  who  either  lacK  the  necessary  tecnnicai  arccitectu- 
ral  trainin^,  or  who  do  not  hâve  tne  necessary  tiiiis,  tnac  lust 
oe  devoten  lo  tne  solution  01  such  ouestions.  ^y   oersoiiai  axe- 
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expériences  hâve  tauéht  me,  tfiat  for  the  accurate  détermination 
01  tne  true  meanins  oi  a  Diil,  oi  aidocument  relatine  to  the  d 
Duilding,  or  of  an»original  arav?ing  etc.,  ten-iold  the  time  is 
ireQuently  emoloyed,  that  such  investiéators  appear  to  think, 
or  is  at  their  disposai.   So  lone  as  one  does  not  cave  entire 
certainty  oi  naving  before  him  ail  the  documents  relating  to  a 
subject,  such  documents  may  lead  to  such  éreatiy  lamentable  er- 
rors,  as  almost  aiways  abbear  as  the  resuit  of  more  careful  gx- 
âînination  of  the  sources,  or  may  De  so  regaraed.   It  is  usually 
neglected  to  test  on  the  spot,  vrhether  the  documents  harmonize 
ïfith  the  condition  and  analysis  of  the  laonument. 

ffinally,  more  récent  historical  researches  in  particular  only 
inspect  but  too  irequently  the  s-.arcely  pardonable  defects,  th- 
it  regards  the  lack  of  a  name  or  oi  a  statement  in  documents, 
whose  incompleteness  is  fixed,  as  already  a  négative  fact,  as 
proof  tnat  a  hitnerto  traditional  statement  has  been  scientifi- 
cally  disproved,  thus  forminé  a  point  of  view  attained  oy  the 
''modem  criticism".  Bowever  heartily  I  greet  on  the  one  hand  t 
tne  investigation  and  use  of  sucn  and  similar  sources,  just  as 
strongly  must  I  protest  asainst  tneir  use  as  ,iust  indicateâ,  w 
wnich  is  not  in  ûarmony  witn  the  di^nity  of  science.         -^ 

I  had  already  ioné  l'earsa,  and  esoecially  since  Devilie's  ti- 
me,  tnat  tne  cars  empnasized  as  necessary  in  tne  use  oi  tne  doc- 
uments was  not  always  taken,  that  consequently  many  ccnclasions 
had  been  too  hastiiy  assumed  in  tne  history  of  ?rencû  monuments, 
and  particularly  tnat  often  mère  contractors,  discovered  oy  mo- 
dem criticism,  were  placed  ûeiore  us  as  tne  actual  designer  of 
the  building.   SiSoreover  it  aopears  to  me,  that  in  tne  oresent 
sLâte  of  investigation  of  tne  sources,  it  is  now  often  attempt- 
ed  to  consider  many  of  tne  newiy  iatroduced  views  as  comoleted 
acguisitions.   Since  I  could  in  the  fewest  cases  consider  the 
examination  of  tne  documents  themselves,  I  was  unfortunately  n 
not  enabled  to  place  eaual  weisnt  on  tnis  very  irnoortant  side 
oi  tne  history  of  architectural  monuments,  as  in  py  crevious  w 
Works. 

Yet  I  am  mclined  to  console  myself  to  some  deéree  m  tnis, 
since  a  nave  seen  into  tne  oyeways  wners  one  falls,  wnen  ne  se- 
eks  to  transplant  tne  œethod  of  "ereat  novelty"  also  mto  tne 
domain  of  arcoitectural  history.   I  hâve  reoeatedly  found,  tnat 


views  aocepted  as  true  tbirty  or  forty  years  siace  are  more  ne- 
arly  oorrect,  than  are  many,  whiob  it  is  sought  to  urée  upon  us 
uûder  tûis  name. 
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Ohapter  I.  Duration  and  Nature  oi  ttie  ffrenctt  Renais- 
sance, 

a.  Oontradidïtion  of  tne  Conceptions. 
4.  Biversity  of  nonceotions, 

T'be  différence  existing  between  the  nature  of  the  architectu- 
re of  tne  Renaissance  as  an  Italian  national  style  and  that  of 
tiie  nature  of  tne  Renaissance  as  a  world  style,  ieads  to  the  n 
necessity,  at  tne  beginnine  of  this  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  i?rench  Renaissance,  for  seekiné  and  estabiishiné  for  the 
architectural  style  of  the  Renaissance  in  éeneral,  a  correct  a 
and  suff iciently  exact  définition.  Tnis  miént  apparently  be  h 
held  to  be  useless,  since  this  style  was  introduced  so  much  la- 
ter  into  ^'rance  than  in  Italy,  so  tnat  tne  explanatory  concept- 
ion given  for  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  preceding  volume 
of  this  Handbook  might  appear  sufficient  for  ail  cases.   In  sp- 
ite  of  that,  I  was  compelled  to  such  a  définition,  since  the  c 
conceptions  in  tnis  matter  prevailins  in  France  are  frequently 
in  direct  contradiction  with  each.  other,  and  because  they  are 
in  great  part  inadéquate,  to  actually  comprise  that,  which  iiiust 
be  regarded  as  relating  to  the  arcnitecture  of  the  Prench  Rena- 
issance. 

If  one  wishes  to  décide  according  to  italian  conditions,  then 
must  ne  designate  .the  entire  architecture  of  tne  Renaissance  as 
tnat  arcniiiecturai  style,  whicn  beeins  witn  Srunellesco,  and  in 
which  the  works  of  Borroîcini  and  his  successor-s  ftave  eoual  iiBo- 
oraance  for  the  Renaissance,  as  do  the  flaaîboyaud  or  late  Goth- 
ic  style  for  the  Gotnic.  On  tne  basis  of  this  opinion,  I  might 
permit  tne  arahitecture  of  the  French  Renaissance  to  the  end  of 
the  architectural  style  named  after  Louis  XV,  and  in  the  course 
of  iiiy  studies,  I  hâve  ever  oeconie  îcore  stronôly  confirmed  in  t 
tnis  view. 

Men  are  of  a  différent  oDinion  in  France  itèelf •  the  Renaiss- 
ance is  designated  on  the  one  hand  as  the  style  of  fienry  II,  on 
the  other  as  tne  architectural  style  extendine  until  .Henry  II, 
and  so  forth.   In  view  of  this  diversity  it  would  nor  be  super- 
fluous,  to  repeat  in  the  following  the  conceptions  oi  several 
Droininent  Prench  architects  and  savants,  and  to  olainiy  orove 
Dy  tnese,  tnat  the  limitation  assumed  above  œan  ne  reéarded  as 
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correct  and  suffioient,   It  likewise  corresponds  to  the  discus- 
sions in  the  nistory  of  Henri  Wartin  and  in  the  works  of  other 
âuthors,  which  designate  many  thmés  in  the  intellectual  realai 
during  the  period  of  P,ouis  XIII  and  during  the  17  tb  century  in 
gênerai  as  done  entirely  in  tne  spirit  of  the  Senaissance,  and 
even  a  certain  renewed  acceptance  of  tûe  same  in  certain  quest- 
ions was  described.  Uy   conceotion  of  the  nature  and  duration 

of  the  5'rencn  Renaissance  was  subsequently  found  by  me  in  the 

p 
study  by  Oaesar  Daly  œentioned  below,  wnerein  he  also  refers 

to  'the  nuiuerous  contradictions  concerning  the  matter  in  questi- 
on, and  he  reaches  the  same  conclusions,  at  which  I  had  arrived 
independently  of  Daly  and  before  any  knowledge  of  that  study. 

!/ote  2.      Theoi^ie  de  l* Àrohiteotui'&  de  f* Avenir  a  propos  de   la 
Renaiasanae  française,    Reu.   Gen,    d* Aroh,    18Ô9,    P,  10, 
5,  Qonceptions  of  B^rench  Authors. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  introduction  of  the  views  of  various  P 
ffrencn  authors,  then  at  first  sight  of  the  domain  considered, 
we  shall  meet  with  those  inclined  to  fix  tne  beginning  of  the 
Senaissance  in  France  earlier  tnan  usual,  even  in  many  cases  t 
to  reoresent  it  as  something,  that  either  terminated  tne  Gothic, 
or  that  even  as  the  fatherless  ohild  oi  a  Sot hic  mother  has  en- 
tered  the  world  alone, 

Batiâsier   remarks with  great  brevity  in  référence  to  the  a 
architectural  style,  which  orevailed  in  the  16  th  century,  that 
tûis  period  has  oeen  named  "Renaissance",  and  tnat  11  historic- 
ally  closes  the  middle  âges. 

Môte  3,      Batissier,    L.    éléments   d^ Arohaeologie   nationale   eto, 
Baria,    1843.    p,    îô. 

In  Martin' s  History  of  France   it  is  stated: —  '^When  after 
the  storins  of  the  civil  war,  men  beéan  anew  to  oractice  art,  t 
then  âcpeared  sn  entirely  new  style.   A  heavy  and  massive  arch- 
itecture, whose  strength  and  orominence  were  not  conjoined  with 
purity  of  taste  and  seldom  attaiued  true  diénity,  cnarscterizes 
the  first  period  of  the  âge  of  decay  and  transition,  which  suc- 
ceeded  tùree  glorious  âges;  the  Romanesque  period,  that  of  the 
pointed  arch,  which  may  justly  be  termed  ?'rench,  and  that  of  t 
the  Renaissance?. 

Mote  4,      Martin,    H,    Histoire  de  France,    Vol,    10,    p,    4'74, 

Por  Lucien  Maône,  ^  the  Renaissance  of  architecture  in  f'rance 
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begins  about  tùe  middle  oî   the  15  tn  century,  for  example  with 
Duildings  iike  ikïaz   of  Jacques  Coeur  at  Bourges.  One  bere  mee- 
ts  witli  efforts,  which  are  not  exactly  tnose  of  tûe  precedin^ 
Deriod,for  a  certain  symmetry,   fle  adds  that  in  painting,  tbe 
oeginniag  was  yet  earlier;  under  Charles  VII  in  élass  staininê, 
in  which  Magne  is  particularly  skilled,  one  aieets  with  tne  end- 
eavor  to  find  a  Personal  likeness. 

Mote   5.  iGoording    to   a   vei'bal   disaourse  on   May  20,    189B, 
My  honored  friend  Louis  Gourajod  bas  taught  for  a  séries  oi 
years  the  theory,  that  the  Renaissance  originated  in  the  15  th 
century  in  F'ianders,  l^ortnern  France  and  Burgundy,  oroceeding 
frora  the  study  of  nature  and  realism.   Bui.  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten  hère,  that  ne  was  espeoially  thinking  of  sculpture.  We 
hold  the  realisîD  in  those  countries  to  be  absolutely  incapable 
to  create  anything  différent  from  the  conclusion  of  Gotnic  art. 
Northern  réalisai,  the  deeply  méditative  invention,  the  aiost  won- 
derful  restoration  of  character,  would  likewise  be  unable  duri- 
ng  2000  years,  in  that  country  and  with  the  models  offered  the- 
re  by  nature,  to  bring  forth  the  Renaissance,  and  even  giving 
itself  up  to  it,  to  create  anything  différent  from  a  "fiothic^art. 
A  second  view  considered  the  Renaissance  as  properly  the  tran- 
sition style  from  Sothic  to  the  high  Renaissance,  whicû  is  dss- 
ignated  in  Prance  the  style  of  nenry  II;  Anthyme-Saint-Paul 
calls  the  styler  of  Francis  I  preeoîinently  the  Renaissance. 
Hôte   d.      Planât,    f.  Enoyalopedis  de    l*Aroh,    et  de   la  ^onst, 
During  tûe  thirties  (1S30-1S40),  says  Caesar  Daly,'^  oy  tne 
teroi  Renaissance,  artists  and  studios  generally  understood  the 
period  of  ffranois  I,  yet  without  Connecting  therewith  any  phil- 
osophical  signification. 

Hôte   *7 .      Reu.    Gen.    de   l' Arahi  tec  tare,    1869.    d.    10, 
According  to  Rivoalen,"  '^the  F'rench  Renaissance  was  complète 
and  perfecLed  after  the  dropping  Gothic  fornis  and  combinations*'. 
Hôte  8.      Flâna  t.    d,    5  68,  ^ 

f'or  a  third  eroup,  tne  Renaissance  seems  to  consist  of  the  f 
first  two  Phases  of  the  first  period  of  develoDnient,  i.e.  of  t 
the  early  Renaissance  and  the  hiéh  Renaissance.   In  speaking  of 
the  Snêlish  Renaissance,  Rivoalen   aeeignates  the  Frencn  Rena- 
issance in  the  foilowine  Œannsr. 
Hôte   9.  Planât,    d.  349, 
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"Transition  style  or  first  Renaissance,  i.e.  ornamentation  in 
Italian  style  on  Gothic  construction,  wttich  aopears  at  tne  tiœe 
of  the  Italian  campaiéns,  to  die  eut  with  Pranois  T,  and  to  éi- 
ve  place  to  the  perfected  Renaissance  of  Lescot,  of  Bullant  and 
01  Jean  Goujon*'. 

A  lourth  conception  extends  the  ffrench  Renaissance  pretty  mu- 
ch  over  the  entire  13  th  century;  it  understands  thereby  what 
will  later  in  tnis  volunoe  be  termed  the  "first  oeriod  oi  devel- 
opment".  Léonce  Reynaud    distinguishes  between  the  followin^ 
architectural  styles. 

Hôte  10,    Tr»aite  de   l' ÀfQhtteGture,    Paria,    1850^1358,    1875. 
Style  of  the  Renaissance  In  Italy  in  the  14  th  and  15  th  c-s. 
Style  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  in  the  lô  th  century. 
Style  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  in  the  13  th  century. 
Style  of  the  17  th  century. 
Style  of  the  13  th  century. 
^odern  style. 

Henri  ^emonnier,  author  of  the  bock  mentioned  Delow  on  the 
origins  of  the  Prenoh  art  of  the  17  th  century,  -^  said  to  me:- 
"The  Benaissance  in  France  is  tne  16  th  century.   Ko  one  would 
count  Benry  IV  with  the  Renaissance,  just  as  little  in  the  arts 
as  in  literature.  Germain  Pilon  ciosed  it,  and  Prieur  no  long- 
er  beiongs  to  it. 

Sûte   11,      L'Art  français   au   lemps   de   Richel  ieu   et   de   Mazarin, 
Paris,      1898. 

Hôte  12,      Verbal    lecture  on  June   I,  1893, 

g'or  my  honored  colleaaue  Anatole  de  Montaiglon,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  begins  with  Charles  VIII,  extends  to 
Gharles  IX,  and  in  the  provinces  almost  to  Kenry  III,   A  new  a 
architecture  coffimences  with  Benry  IV.  ^     m  sculpture  and  pain- 
ting  the  Renaissance  begins  with  Charles  VII. 

Mote  18,      Verbal    lecture  on  May  24,    1893, 

According  to  &eon  Palustre,  the  F'rench  Renaissance  commences 
witn  Charles  VIII  and  extends  to  the  beéinnins  of  Benry  IV,  un- 

til  the  introduction  of  brickword  witn  bonded  ouoins.   Yet  an 

earlier  example  is  the  tomb  in  Uans  (1473),  and  we  find  them  in 
the  paintinès  of  Jean  F'ouquet.  He  says  that  the  word  "Renaiss- 
ance" is  incorrect;  it  was  a  transformation,  as  I  hâve  explain- 
ed  elsewhere. 
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îiote  14.      Verbal    lecture  on  Uay  24,    1893,      Àlso   aee    introduc- 
tion  to   hia  Architecture  de  la  Renaissance.   Paris.    1892. 

Viollet-le-Duo  employs  the  word  Renaissance  in  both  sensés. 
ffor-  example,  he  writesr-  "The  architecture  irora  the  12  th  cent- 
ury  to  the  Renaissance"  ^  or  :-  "&'rom  the  period  of  Roman  déc- 
adence until  the  Renaissance  of  the  16  th  oentury",  or  :-  "The 
Renaissance  of  tne  lô  th  century",  and  again;  "since  the  Renai- 
ssance, France  has  vailly  endeavored  to  make  itself  Italian,  G 
Serman,  etc.";  he  likewise  appears  to  limit  it  as  a  historical 
style  to  the  16  th  century  in  B'rance.   He  writes  in  a  différent 
sensé:-  "Qï   the  présent  (indeed  his  own  Gothic)  and  future  Ren- 
aissance of  irencn  architecture  -  -*'. 

Soie  15.      Dictionnaire  Raisonnee  de   l' Arohi  teoture  Française 
etc.   Baris.    1858^1868.    Préface,    pages  XIV,    V.    —  further    the 
Article  Chapiteau.    —  Laatly    the  Préface,    pages  KII  and   X. 

We  now  permit  some  passages  to  foliow,  whicli  afford  further 
conclusions  concerning  the  views  prevailiné  in  Pranne,  and  more 
upon  the  nature  and  soirit  of  the  ë^rench  Renaissance,  than  on 
its  duration. 

According  to  âdeiine,-^^  oy  Renaissance  is  desi^nated  the  move- 
ment,  which  in  the  arts  occupied  the  15  th  and  lô  th  centuries. 
As  for  what  conoerns  the  architectusal  style  of  the  Renaissance, 
he  charactsrizes  it  as  the  return  to  tne  ancient  columnar  orde- 
rs. 

Hôte  17,.     Adeline,    J.      Lexique  des   Termes  d*'Art.    Paris.    1884. 

for  tne  Dictionnaire  de  l'Académie  (7  th  édition,  1878),  the 
Renaissance  extends  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  till  the 
middle  of  the  lô  th  century.  In  the  Article  on  "Architecture", 
no  ReBaissance  style  is  designated.  Littre  writes  in  his  Dict- 
ionnaire:— 

Sota  17  a.    Littre,    Dict.    de   la   p,angue   Française,    Paris.    I8ô3~72. 

"As  a  style,  tne  Renaissance  recalls  to  fi?ienà3  of  tne  beaut- 
iful  the  rise  of  a  new  art  and  a  free  play  of  imagination.  Por 
the  learned,  the  word  signifies  the  renewal  of  the  study  of  an- 
tiquity;  for  those  learned  in  the  laws,  the  tinae  when  liéht  oe- 
gan  to  sfiine  into  the  chaos  of  our  ancient  cuatomary  laws  -  -". 

Duchesne  ^^   reraarks,  that  one  should  be  careful  to  not  confu- 
se the  Renaissance  style  with  the  Rococo  style,  as  frequently 
happens! 
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Noté  18.      DiGt,    de   le.  êjonueraation   et  da   la   lecture,    Sdited 
by  ïï.    Quckett.    2  nd   édition.    Pai'is,    1851-1858. 

Tfae  most  unexpected  understanding  is  indeed  found  in  Du  Clez- 
iou  ",^^  According  to  him,  everything  good  and  noble  in  France 
cornes  froffi  the  *'6aulish  genius",  from  the  "Gaulish  laughter", 
even  also  the  first  "Renaissance"  of  the  Antonines.  After  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  terrible  horde  of  the  B'ranks, 
he  compares  3.  Germain  des  Bres  with  the  red  doorway  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  he  writes  of  the  latter:-  "Gaul  again  appears".  Thin- 
king  thus,  he  is  certainly  .justified  in  already  considering  the 
ôothic  style  as  tne  great  F'rench  Benaissance  of  the  13  tb  cent- 
ury;  yet  he  writes  of  Rabelais:-  "Rere  is  the  Saul,  the  true 
Gaul"-  -  "and  with  him  the  Renaissance,  tne  true  one  this  time. 
Whât  inspiration  in  ail  that  Renaissance!  What  superb  art  is  t 
this  g'rench  art  of  the  lô  th  century?  And  let  no  one  hereafter 
tell  us  that  it  is  Italian,  and  boast  again  to  us  in  this  of  R 
Borne,  always  Rome". 

ffotd  19.      Gleuziou,    B.    du.    Etude  sur*   l* Hiatoife  de   l'Art   en 
franee.      Baria.    1881-1883, 

ô.   Daly's  Onderstanding. 

Before  we  express  our  own  views  on  the  différent  modes  of  un- 
derstanding  it,  again  permit  the  introduction  of  a  few  passages 
froffl  the  previously  mentioned  study  of  Caesar  Daly. 

"What  does  one  generally  understand  by  the  exoressionî  the  a 
architecture  of  tne  Renaissance? 

There  are  three  ways  of  comorehending  the  nature  and  duration 
of  the  Renaissance. 

1.  It  is  tne  antique  soirit,  whicn  reclaced  the  Gothic  soir- 
it  in  the  arts.   This  conceotion  contradicts  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  it  was  a  dérivation,  not  a  substitution. 

2.  It  is  the  style,  whicn  prevailed  during  tne  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.   This  theory  only  corresponds  to  an  indeterminate  esthe- 
tic  feeliné;  it  leaves  without  name  and  without  foundation  the 
nistorical  forms,  that  followed  the  style  of  F'rancis  I.   The  1 
lack  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  terminology,  which  désignât- 
es the  transformations  of  architecture,  indicates  the  lack  of 

a  philosophical  understanding  of  the  nistory  of  art. 

3.  The  Renaissance  style  corresponds  to  the  reigns  of  the  V 
Valois;  witù  tne  Bourbons  begins  a  new  style.   Tnis  theory  is 
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based  on  an  incomplète  conceotion  oi  the  necessary  organic  con- 
ditions of  an  arciiitectural  style;  a  différence  in  taste  créât- 
es no  différence  in  style. 

Ôf  the  remaining  rare  authors,  who  bave  written  on  architect- 
ure since  tùe  16  th  century,  some  do  not  seem  te  bave  even  sur- 
iDised,  mat  it  would  be  useful  to  indicâte  the  limits  of  the  B 
Renaissance  style.  Others,  amoné  which  are  found  really  learn- 
ed  men,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  E<enaissance  terminated  with  t 
the  accession  of  iijouis  XIII,  and  that  witb  that  monarcû,  french 
architecture  adopted  a  new  style. 

What  reply  should  be  maie  to  tnose,  for  whoDi  the  fienaissance 
is  naerely  the  style  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  to  the  question, 
what  style  lollows  the  Renaissance?  They  state  according  to  t 
the  succession;  the  styles  of  Henry  II,  Charles  IX,  fienry  III, 
Henry  IV,  ç^ouis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV.   Then  follows  the  Rococo 
style,  end  after  this,  they  return  to  a  désignation  from  the 
princes  or  the  form  of  government;  styles  of  ?,ouis  XVI  and  of 
the  Smpire.   But  it  is  fair  to  remember,  that  for  Rococo  many 
employ  the  expression,  style  of  the  Regency  and  then  of  Louis 
XV. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  for  daily  and  orofessional  use, 
it  iDust  be  hard  to  find  a  more  convenient  or  oiore  practical  dés- 
ignation for  tne  successive  ohases  of  the  development  of  an  ar- 
chitectural style.  And  since  the  profession,  like  the  business 
world  troubles  itself  little  about  what  it  does  not  use,  also 
continues  in  this  generally  convenient  System  of  appellation, 
by  its  common  acceptance  likewise  évidences,  that  in  thèse  dif- 
férent phases  men  even  now  find  the  satisfaction  of  ail  their 
requirements,  and  thereby  that  in  one  of  the  différent  phases 
of  developraent  of  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance  is  yet  found, 
the  partioular  one  corresponds  to  a  spécial  tone  of  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  architectural  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

But  there  is  indeed  yet  another  éround  for  the  choice  of  this 
System  of  aoDellation,  wnich  bas  perhaos  not  yet  become  orotBin- 
ent,  and  whicn  may  lurther  give  tne  victory  to  the  other,  It 
begins  just  with  tne  infiltration  of  tne  Italian  élément  into 
&^rench  architecture, and  désignâtes  the  varions  ohases  of  this 
f ertilization.  Wnen  men  gave  tne  names  of  their  own  kinés  to 
the  architectural  styles  produced  by  the  unbroken  séries  of  m- 
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international  marriages,  tfais  compromise  witn  the  foreién  élém- 
ents was  eiven  a  naturàlization  flatteriné  to  the  national  feei- 
ing;  men  believed  that  thereby  they  made  the  foreién  élément 
more  nearly  tiieir  own. 

Daly  writes,  that  in  France  neith'er  histopians,  theorists,  n 
nor  tne  authors  of  diotionaries  hâve  yet  treated  from  a  scient- 
ifio  point  of  view  the  question,  of  what  does  the  nature  of  an 
architectural  style  consist.   The  extracts  éiven  by  us  will  or- 
ove,  that  he  was  only  too  correct  in  thisî 

b.  Estimation  of  French  Conceptions. 
7.  Sâuses  of  Objections. 

The  great  confusion  and  the  important  contradictions  in  a  pa- 
rt of  the  preceding  explanations  of  ideas  therefore  occur,  bec- 
ause  that  on  the  one  hand  men  especially  conoentrate  the  facts 
of  the  Renaissance  on  that  moment,  wnen  it  apoears  and  enters 
as  a  grand  event  producing  novelties,  so  that  it  is  concentrat- 
ed  on  its  origm  and  beginning.   But  on  the  other  hand,  men  are 
inclined  to  lirait  the  event  in  a  certain  sensé  to  the  éeriod  of 
strife,  to  the  time  in  which  the  Renaissance  has  to  reckon  with 
many  éléments  of  the  preceding  culture,  where  it  must  unité  wi- 
th them  in  order  to  find  gênerai  aoceptance.   One  is  thereby  d 
disposed  to  distinguish  this  first  oeriod  iroai  that  in  which  i 
its  principles  hâve  secured  the  mastery  and  now  pass  through 
their  natural  phases  of  deveiopment. 

In  the  domain  of  architecture,  tne  confusion  indicated  dépen- 
ds on  tne  fact,  that  many  F'renchmen  make  a  distinction  between 
^the  architecture  of  thet  first  controverted  period,  who  design- 
ate  it  as  "Renaissance",  and  the  gênerai  architectural  style  p 
produced  by  the  Renaissance,  which  after  that  first  period  con- 
tinued  to  develop,  and  of  which  tnat  first  period  merely  forms 
the  first  stage  in  develoiaaent. 

S.  Récapitulation  and  Déductions. 

Shall  one  designate  by  the  word  "Renaissance"  an  entire  arch- 
itectural style  or  merely  the  moment  of  the  dawning  of  this  st- 
yle, joined  with  the  considération,  that  it  is  not  the  birth  of 
an  entirely  new  style,  but  the  reawakening  or  the  reanimation 
of  éléments  partly  in  existence  for  thousands  of  years? 

Tf  one  décides  for  the  first  conceibtion,  then  must  one  extend 
the  appellation  "Renaissance"  over  the  entire  duration  of  the 
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style,  over  ail  its  periods  and  phases  of  development,  tfaus  at 
least  froœ  the  tiœe  of  Prunellesco  till  the  end  of  the   Rococo» 
style  or  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV,  On  the  contrary,  if  one  dé- 
cides for  the  second  understandiné,  then  one  merely  stands  for 
the  désignation  of  the  first  phase  of  the  development  of  a  sty- 
le, which  considered  as  a  whole,  one  aiay  designate  as  ^'Modern" 
or  even  as  a  "nameless  architectural  style". 

With  the  latter  basai  idea,  the  Prench  appear  to  wish  to  say, 
that  the  Renaissance  lasted  only  while  the  Freuch  genius  was  c 
créative  in  a  national  soirit,  i.e.  Gothic,  and  independently 
took  part  in  the  development,   One  œust  add,  that  such  a  concep- 
tion is  f rom  a  certain  point  of  view  not  without  justification, 
it  being  assumed  that  one  admits  the  désignation  of  ''Renaissan- 
ce" to  be  based  on  a  conventional  assuraption.   But  however  imo- 
ortant  for  the  vital  character  of  the  style  wàs  also  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  Gothic  spirit,  yet  the  new  architectural  style 
created  by  this  participation  did  not  cease  after  the  apparent 
end  of  the  Gothic  influence,  to  be  native  to  France  and  to  org- 
anically  develop  further  there,  just  as  little  as  the  national 
spirit  has  ceased  to  be  the  cbief  agent  in  this  development  and 
to  take  Dart  therein. 

Althougrs  the  newly  created  style  of  architecture  accordinely 
continued  to  ejtist  and  to  furtner  develop  after  the  same  princ- 
iples,  which  partiy  lie  at  the  éround  of  the  aeyeioDment  of  the 
Gothic  style,  shall  it  then  be  desiénated  either  as  modem  arch- 
itecture or  as  the  architectural  style  of  the  17  th  century? 
We  there  stand  before  somethinô  entirely  capricious  and  unripe, 
indeed  before  somethinê  illoéical.  1  comparison  witft  the  Goth- 
ic style  shows  this  most  clearly, 

îf  one  desires  to  limit  the  architectural  style  created  by 
the  Prench  Renaissance  to  the  lô  tn  century  alone,  then  as  a  r 
resuit  must  also  that  architecture  in  France  be  merely  designa- 
ted  as"Gothic",  which  falls  in  the  period  irom  1150  to  1250;  t 
the  two  suoceeding  periods  of  development  of  this  style  must  t 
then  likewise  be  awarded  the  same  ^'nameless"  fate.   For  during 
the  years  froai  1150  to  1250,  most  of  tne  types  and  combinations 
of  the  Gothic  style  were  essentially  Created,  while  it  merely 
received  a  différent  interprétation  lin  the  succeeding  second  p 
period;  .just  as  if  its  motives  were  merely  set  in  a  différent 
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ligiit,  liikewise  tne  third  period,  the  late  Gothic,  only  gave 
a  différent  haroiony  to  the  entire  style  of  architecture. 

But  tbe  frequently  indicated  subdivision  of  trench  arcùitect- 
ure,  âfter  tfae  extinction  of  tne  Gothic,  into  Renaissance  and 
into  Modem  architecture  is  not  satisfactoi^y  in  other  respects, 
and  it  gives  opportunity  for  incorrect  conclusions,  esoecially 
on  the  followiné  grounds:- 

1.  The  architectural  style  tfaus  designated  as  "iilodern"alrea- 
dy  existed  much  earlier  in  ïtaiy,  where  it  originated  in  the  s 
same  period,  that  is  termed  the  golden  âge  of  the  Renaissance; 
therefore  this  "Modern"architecture  would  then  belong  in  Italy 
to  the  Henaissanoe,  but  not  so  in  France. 

2.  Before  the  introduction  of  iron  into  building,  the  "Mode- 
rn"has  employed  no  style,  tùaxi  could  not  be  desiénated  as  belo- 
nging  to  one  of  the  periods  of  ievelopment  of  the  Renaissance. 

Therefore  such  a  définition  of  the  Prench  Renaissance,  which 
is  based,  so  to  speak,  only  on  the  intensity  of  tne  participat- 
ion of  tne  national  soirit,  is  unsatisfactory  and  unscientif ic, 
when  more  carefully  considered,  not  corresponding  to  the  teach- 
ings  of  history  and  esthetics. 

One  might  raise  the  question,  whether  tne  national  Darticioa- 
tion  during  the  later  periods  of  develoomant  was  actuaiiy  as 
siight  as  .seerns  to  be  assamed?  Did  it  not  ratner  assume  a  dif- 
férent forna?  Bid  it  not  act  in  other  soùeres,  which  cermitted 
its  opposition  to  tne  Italian  élément  to  aopear  less  harsh  and 
therefore  less  clearly  acparent?  Sxactly  because  the  resuit  of 
tne  first  period  of  develooment  of  the  french  Renaissance,  — 
thus  the  same  oeriod  that  tne  trench  alone  usually  designate  as 
such,  —  consisted  in  this,  that  France  oad  orieinatad  with  tol- 
erablc  coaioleteness  the  form  exuression  of  the  Italian  Renaiss- 
ance, and  had  learned  to  aoply  it,  tnen  it  resulted  fro.i  tnis 
State  Oi  affairs,  that  a  conventional  contradiction  in  tne  acc- 
eptation of  tne  art  substantially  no  longer  existed,  tnat  tnsre- 
fore  France  aDprehanded  differently  from  before  tne  Renaissance 
or  the  Neo-Latin  art,  and  could  place  itseii  aoreast  of  it.   It 
was  possible  for  tne  French  witn  youni^er  oowers  te  enter  tne  a 
arena,  to  take  part  in  tne  exposition  of  tne  second  and  oeruaos 
inore  oosmooolitLiu  toni  of  the  Renaissance,  not  only  to  realize 
it  fit  home,  eut  tnanks  to  tne  power  oi  its  aïonarchic  unified  s 
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stste,  to  carry  it  to  some  ôims,  ttiat   it  haà  not  been  aole  to 
attain  in  Italy.  Prance  ûad   corne  into  ttie  Dosition  oi  appear- 
iné  ÏD  opposioiorj  to  a  part  oi  Europe  as  tne  reDresentative  of 
tne  nevi   period  oi  oevelopment.  France  actually  appeered  in  th- 
is  character  of  leader  for  Western  EuroDe  se  mucn  ttte   more,  or 
at  least  for  a   part  tbereoi,  the  more  tbe  subjective  vivacity, 
the  intellect  and  the  caprice  of  tne  Gauls  JDarmonized  at  ,]ust 
tfiis  time  with  tine  subjective  freedom^  tnat  fonried  the  cneract- 
er  of  tJae  contemporary  phase  of  tfie  Renaissance  in  particular, 
the  last  of  the  two  periods  of  developiLent,   îhe  style  of  Louis 
XV  periïiitted  France  to  express  itself  with  animation  and  natur- 
ally  in  the  newly  arisen  style  of  art,  in  accordance  with  the 
national  teirrperament,   One  icay  indeed  say,  that  when  the  Renais- 
sance had  âttained  in  its  consistent  development  te  this  concep- 
tion of  art,  it  had  then  first  become  possible  for  the  French, 
—  or  aiore  correctly,  the  then  livine  French,  —  te  emcody  the- 
ir  national  character  in  the  new  art,  and  te  aiake  this  new  per- 
iod  of  architectural  development  entirely  a  national  art.  Its 
expansive  force  outwards  was  thereafter  mucn  ereeter, 

After  the  most  importanh  explanations  of  the  Prench  ideas  cf 
the  architecture  cf  tne  Renaissance  in  France  hsve  Deen  made  in 
the  precedine,  then  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  tnis  architectural  style,  snould  the  stand-po- 
ints  be  now  discussed,  on  which  thèse  différent  conceptions  are 
bas0d , 

9.  Views  01  Courajod. 

Accordiné  to  Courajod,  tne  true  source  of  tne  Renaissance  is 
to  be  found  in  the  intense  dewelopment  of  refilis?r!  in  Plemish 
art,  as  it  was  developed  in  Northern  France  and  in  Burgundy  du- 
ring  the  15  tn  century;  for  witnout  this  realisir  strenetnened 
by  the  study  of  nature,  it  would  hâve  oeen  impossible  for  the 
understandin^  of  the  antique,  and  the  treatment  of  its  forirs 
to  be  livinô  and  artistically  créative.   A  ereat  truth  unoenis- 
bly  forins  the  basis  of  this  ocinion,  Put  it  is  not  yet  excress- 
ed  in  proper  form,  and  ir.oreover  an  entireln  erronecus  conclusi- 
on is  deduced  therefrom,   The  correct  cart  ci  this  view  rather 
consists  in  this,  tnat  vyithout  the  existence  of  Gothic  art  m 
its  entirety,  no  Renaissance  î\ou1o  prcrarly  nave  ceen  possible, 
i.e.,  no  réanimation  of  a  ereat  part  oi  Greco-Bomar  iôt-s?  ana 
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art  forms,  no  aDDlication  of  its  orinciples  to  the  new  needs  of 
civilizstion.  Since  the  fall  of  Rome,  vertiavs   of  Attoens  as  well, 
aoiong  ail  art  periods,  tbat  of  the  Gotbic  was  the  first  and  on- 
ly  one,  tfiat  througnout  from  the  éround  to  the  loftlest  cross- 
flower,  possessed  true  life,  tbe  «Dly  art  at  least  in  architec- 
twre,  wbich  attaineo  a  completely  develooed  and  concentrated  e 
estbetic  conception  ano  developoient. 

îne  infusion  of  Gotbic  architecture  and  of  tbe  connected  stu- 
dy  of  tbe  Sortbern  native  nature  in  Italy  was  tbe  fructifying 
spark,  wbicb  was  to  briné  new  life  into  tbe  coaiprebension  of  a 
antique  forms,  Their  adoption  and  prompt  transformation  by  xbe 
raasters  of  tbe  Florentine  Ôathedral,  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapo  to  Crc- 
agna,  Giovanni  di  Lapo  Gbini  and  Brunellesco,  formed  tne  earli- 
est  living  alliance  between  antique  and  Gotbic,  already  beloné- 
ing  to  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Renaissance.   Tbe  Florentine  Catbedral, 
its  campanile, and  tbe  Catbedral  in  Milan  are  buildings  sprung 
from  an  antique  mode  of  tbougbt,  clotbed  in  Gotbic  garments,  î 
Tbe  style  preparatory  te  the  Fenaissence  on  the  Florentine  Gath- 
edral  alone  made  Brunellesco  possible  later,  inade  Florence  man- 
ifestly  tbe  t'ather  city  of  tbe  Renaissance  itself,  where  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  tbet  Borne   nlayed  tbe  part  oi  motber  city, 

ïbis  is  tbe  true  form  in  wbicb  Gotnic  ana  Nortnern  realism 
participôted  in  tbe  création  of  tbe  Renaissance,  already  in  tbe 
13  tb  century.   Wbile  tbe  art  of  Van  Fyck,  tbat  oi  Claux  Sluyt- 
er  and  of  other  allied  masters  reoresent  tbe  utmost  oowers,  tbe 
most  intensive  development  of  Northern  Gotbic  realisir  or  the  no- 
blest  climax  of  its  spiritual  barmony,  it  would  never  bave  been 
able  of  itself  froiB  tbe  realisni  produced  by  tbe  stdy  of  nature 
alone,  witn  Gotbic  art  principles  and  witb  tbe  Œodels  offered 
by  Bruges,  Dijon  or  Nuremberg,  to  produce  tbe  Renaissance  by  an 
organic  and  natural  national  development,  or  by  any  subjective 
évolution  wbatever  of  tnis,  since  it  bad  already  saio  everytbi- 
ng,  tbat  tbis  art  could  sey  witbout  tne  aid  ol  a  loreien  sDirit. 
Tbis  loreiér  spirit  was  tbe  Kec-Itelian  or  Diodern  scirit  of  Eu- 
rope io  the  form  yet  living  today,  tbet  certainly  comorised  li- 
Kewise  a  number  oi  Northern  éléments,  wbich  tbe  migrations  of 
tbe  nations,  and  later  tbe  Gotbic  bad  sown  tbere. 
10.   View  s  of  Ivlagne. 

In  views  like  those  of  Lucien  Uagne   (Art  ô) ,  it  is  askeo.whe- 
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wiiether  tfie  modifications  that  he  observed  on  certain  buildings, 
as  on  tl)e  fiouse  oi  Jacoues  Coeur-  at  Bouréçs,  mer-ely  arise  irom 
a  certain  weariness  of  the  late  Gotnic  masters,  a  lonéine'  for 
something  différent,  or  whether  toey  are  influences  of  the  obj- 
ective, i.e.  of  antique  estftetics,  even  thouéh  entirély  ciothed 
in  Sothic.  If  the  last  be  true,  tnen  may  they  be  considered  as 
Renaissance  ideas  in  a  latent  condition.   îhis  would  not  be  al- 
Icw&Dle  in  tne  lirst  case;  for  as  already  shown  in  the  orecedi- 
ng  Article  (9),  the  longing  for  something  novel  could  not  bring 
forth  a  new  art  from  Gothic  alone,  but  at  the  utmost  only  prép- 
are a  place  for  it. 

11.  Other  Views. 

The  opinion  that  the  Renaissance  terminâtes  the  middle  eges 
is  Drobably  the  irjost  astonishing  of  ail.   It  can  only  heve  ori- 
ginated  in  the  lact,  tnat  since  Gotnic  construction  ano  compos- 
ition continued  in  the  styles  of  Louis  XII  and  of  Francis  I,  t 
tne  occurrence  of  antique  détails  indicates  tne  end  of  tne  Got- 
hic.  ïfien  if  tne  Renaissance  were  Drcoerly  regerded  as  an  auc- 
earance  of  deatn  and  not  of  birtn,  —  a  view  thet  entirély  con- 
tredicts  the  meaniné  ci  tne  wcrd,  we  shculd  tnen  merely  hâve  t 
the  opinions  of  those,  wno  regard  the  so-called  style  of  Franc- 
is ï  as  the  Renaissance.  They  tnink  only  oi  the  true  process 
of  transition  from  the  Gothic  style  to  thâû  in  which  the  antiq- 
ue forïïis  not  only  affixed  to  a  Gothic  comcosition,  but  form  pa- 
rts of  a  coaiposition  more  in  the  antique  spirit,  âs  the  case  in 
tne  French  high  Renaissance  of  Benry  II  and  in  tne  court  of  the 
Louvre. 

Those,  who  see  the  true  Renaissance  in  the  style  of  Henry  II, 
evidently  think  that  the  cnaracteristic  of  the  Renaissance  sty- 
le is  the  use  of  reanimated  antioue  iornis  and  the  coffioiete  ex- 
clusion oi  the  Gothic  skin. 

Most  Frencnmen,  who  permit  the  Reneissance  te  extenô  to  t^enry 
III  or  IV,  do  so  for  the  reason,  that  this  se  ace  of  tiîîe  ectual- 
ly  comprises  the  entire  développent  of  a  style  in  tbree  periods:- 
the  origin,  clinQax,and  the  décadence.   Tnose  inclined  to  this 
opinion  rrust  also  regard  tois  space  oi  tiire  also  as  tne  close 
of  the  development  of  a  style,  since  tne  national  parcicipati- 
on  in  architecture  tnencetortn  assumes  ancther  spirit,  one  tnat 
is  less  apparent.   The  aDpec.rance  of  cnckwork  under  Fenry  IV 
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with  systematically  treated  and  banded  ashler  ouolns  indeed  or- 
esents  an  endeavor  after  "fashion"or  perbavs   even  a  psycholoéic- 
al  phenomencn,  but  neitber  onç  entirely  novel ,  nor  one  obstruct- 
ing  or  terminating  tfae  style,  as  many  seem  to  assume.  Tiiis  com- 
mon  brickiïork  forms  only  one  side  of  the  style  duriné  one  or  t 
two  of  its  phases;  its  ottoer  side  is  developed  as  the  continua- 
nce  of  tfae  architecture  of  the  lô  th  century. 
12.  Views  on  the  Relation  to  the  Antique. 

We  finally  corne  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Renaissance  may  be 
identified  as  the  acceptance  of  the  antique  aéain  in  our  lifé 
and  the  conséquences  of  this.  Palustre    alludes  to  this  in 
the  followiné  fljânner:-  ''During  a  space  of  mceeethar  two  centur- 
ies it  was  the  fashion  amené  us  to  consider  as  a  period  of  weak- 
ness  and  barbarism  the  more  than  two  thousand  years,  that  sépa- 
râtes the  fall  of  Greco-Boman  art  aîter  the  migEation  of  the  n 
nations  from  its  progressive  restoration  under  Charles  VIII, 
Louis  XII  and  i'rancis  I.   ïo  not  lose  the  réputation  of  a  man 
01  taste,  one  must  boldly  maintain,  that  civil ized,  artistic 
and  literary  France  first  dates  from  the  Italien  canipaiêns,  th- 
at the  Renaissance  was  the  beam  of  light,  which  banished  tne  d 
darkness  in  whicn  our  ancestors  had  dwelt  since  Cnlodowié". 

liote  P,0 .      Architecture  de   La  Renaissance .    Paris,    1892,    D.1S5. 

ï'he  opinions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  are  now  followed  by 
the  views  of  those,  who  do  not  recognize  the  strone  influence 
01  the  antique  on  the  Renaissance,  which  it  actually  possessed, 
and  who  are  not  wiliing  to  acknowledge,  that  at  a  certain  time, 
the  principles  and  the  taste  of  Gothic  were  suDplanted  by  those 
of  the  antique. 

Caesar  Daly  belongs  hère.  He  professes  this  belief,  for: — 

1.  The  world  nas  never  seen  the  ohenomenon  of  another  such 
rebirth. 

2,  The  entire  diversity  of  the  means,  by  which  the  two  art 
epochs  hâve  been  oevelopenk,  makes  this  impossiole. 

S.  The  assertion  that  antique  art,  that  haa  been  buried  for 
centuries  beneath  the  culture  produced  by  itself,  alone  founded 
the  esthetic  splendor  of  a  new  civilisation,  based  on  new  prin- 
ciples and  worked  out  by  new  races,  is  équivalent  to  the  déniai 
01  the  conneôtion  of  art  witn  civil ization,  and  it  dénies  to  a 
art  its  basai  character,  which  must  consist  in  éiviné  expression 
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to  ti}e  feelings  and  ideas  of  its  time. 

Daly  States  his  own  opinion  on  this  in  the  following  words. 
"If  the  Renaissance  was  also  no  substitution  of  the  antique  for 
the  Gothic  spirit,  then  was  the  Renaissance  nourished  by  the  a 
antique  in  its  cradle,  and  the  modem  spirit  has  thereby  accep- 
ted  a  éreat  loan  from  antiquity". 

Eugène  Wântz    writes,  tbat  tbe  true  nature  of  tbe  Renaissa- 
nce in  tbe  absolute  sensé  did  not  consist  in  tbe  imitation  of 
antiquity;  but  one  must  admit  tberewitb  the  efforts  of  the  art- 
ists  ef  tbe  time  of  Cbarlemagne,  or  tbe  Romanesque  period,  as 
well  as  those  of  Louis  David,  Ineres,  Canova  and  of  Thorwaldsen. 

Hôte  21,      Eist,    de   l'Art   pendant   la  Renaissance,    Parie.    1888- 
1894,    Yol.    8,    p,    3, 

Tne  last  champions  of  tbe  Renaissance,  writes  kîfintz,  '^''^'  the 
Sangallos,  Viénola,  Serlio,  Palladio,  adbered  to  the  already 
utilized  (antigue)buildinés;  but  they  analyzed  tberfi  witb  still 
greater  severity  tnan  their  predecessors,  and  only  more  by  an- 
tiquity  -  -  .  He  tnen  mentions  the  exemple  ci  ?alconetto,  wbc 
traveied  to  Rome  after  a  dispute  et  Verona,  merley  to  test  some- 
tbiné  on  an  antique  Duildiné,  and  ne  then  writes  further:-  ''Wi- 
th  what  zeal  does  not  one  race  eicel  the  other  in  its  work;  Fai- 
ladic  corrects  Serlio,  DesÉodetz  corrects  Fallaoic  and  Serlio, 
the  19  th  century  corrects  th£  1.6  th,  and  tnus  one  atteins  to 
a  mathematicelly  accurate,  tnat  replaces  a  more  or  less  indépen- 
dant interprétation,  bere  breaks  fortb  the  différence  between 
tne  êift  of  imitation  and  tbe  power  of  assmiilation.  CopyinÉ 
is  the  slavish  répétition  of  a  foreign  work;  te  assimilate  this 
is  to  transform  it  and  make  it  one' s  own. 

ffote   22.    iéûntz.    Vol.    S.    d.    108. 

Instead  oi  appeariné  as  an  enemy  or  a  bindrance,  the  antique 
was  regarded  as  a  wortny  helDer,  utilized  for  humanizing  and  i 
oisciplininé;  the  calo  of  youth,  that  it  owed  to  having  been  1 
loné  foréotten  and  to  the  works  of  Italian  architects,  soon  ra- 
ised  it  irom  a  nelper  and  ally  to  be  a  mester  and  lord;  but  as 
soop  as  it  spoke  as  a  master,  the  Renaissance  was  et  an  end".'^'^ 

Hôte  28.      Flanat.    d,    817. 

In  the  latest  Paris  "Grande  Encyclopédie",  h,   Saiaoïn  wrote 
in  1868:-  "One  may  connect  a  part  ot  the  buildings  in  i.ne  rei&- 
ns  of  Henry  IV  ana  of  Louis  XTII  with  the  second  oeriod  -of  the 
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Renaissance.  But  after-  the  beginnine  of  tûe  17  tû  century,  ar- 
chitecture more  aca  niore  lost  its  own  originality,  let  itself 
be  inspired  Biore  and  œore  by  tce  antique,  and  aDoroachiné  this, 
in  order  under  Louis  XIV  te  attain  to  magnitude  and  a  certain 
unity  at  the  cost  of  érace  and  variety''. 

c.  Définition  of  the  Idea  of  the  Renaissance. 
13.  Sarliest  Use  of  the  Word  "Renaissance". 

I  hâve  neither  succeeded  by  means  of  literary  researcfi,  nor 
Dy  inquiry  agong  the  most  compétent  contemcoraries,  in  seeking 
when  and  where  the  terni  "Renaissance"  was  first  emoloyed.  Tbose 
passages  in  which  j  found  the  word  earliest  are  contained  in  De 
Cauiïiont's  Essay  mentioned  below;  ^^  this  adds  to  the  second  pe- 
riod  of  the  "tertiary  Gothic"  in  brackets,  "period  of  the  Rena- 
issance". (See  Appendix  at  end  of  this  volume). 

Hôte  ê4 »  Essai  sur  l^ Architecture  religieuse  du  Moyen  Age, 
Vol.  1  of  Société  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie,  Fart  2,  Caen, 
1824.    p,    654, 

ôuatremere  de  Quincy  continually  speaks  (also  on  Erunelle- 
sco)  of  the  restoration  of  good  taste;  but  in  one  olace  he  wri- 
tes,  that  Alberti  Qiust  take  a  first  place  in  the  history  of  th- 
ose  men,  wbo  bave  especially  contributed  in  architecture  to  tne 
"Renaissance"  of  the  arts  and  the  revival  of  éood  taste. 

ffote  26,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  des  plus  célèbres  Architectes  du 
XI   e   Jusque   la  fin  du  XVIII   e   Siècle,    Paris,    1830, 

Many  believe  that  the  earliest  use  of  the  exoression  "Renais- 
sance should  be  referred  to  Vasari,  and  this  is  also  oartially 
correct  in  Italian.  înat  by  the  word  "Rinascita",  i.e.  rebirth, 
is  understood  not  merely  a  single  act  of  résurrection  in  consé- 
quence of  a  new  r>rinciple,  but  likewise  refers  to  ail  the  effo- 
rts thereby  produced,  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  he  speaks  of 
tne  progress  of  tne  rebirtn  (see  original  for  text).  Bence  he 
does  not  wish  to  designate  tnereby  a  mère  transition  course,  b 
Dut  the  art  arisiné  frorn  tne  reoirth  and  orogressive,  wnich  had 
already  reacned  a  certain  completeBiess  at  bis  time,  in  nis  opin- 
ion, fie  therefore  also  terms  as  Renaissance  the  art  arising  i 
froci  and  after  the  important  event  of  the  rebirth.  (Also  see 
Art.  24). 

An  idea  connected  witn  tne  résurrection  and  reoirtû  of  art  a 
also  already  clearly  occurs  in  the  woros  of  Lcrenzo's  Gninerti 
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in  his  second  Gommentary,   inûeed  alreaciy  applied  to  Giotto, 
"tïie   discoverer  of  sucb  a  great  theory,  which  was  buried  duriné 
about  ôOO  years".  And  faow  did  he  effect  this  rising  from  the  g 
grave?  By  what  tne  otfiers  did  not  attain,  by  bringing  in  natur— 
al  art  again,  connected  witn  '^refinement"  ^od  inseuarable  frosi 
modération,  i.e.  tbe  Harmony  of  proportions.   Sut  thèse  are  ju~ 
st  the  principlês,  whicn  when  applied  4c  tne  Soutb,  in  Italy  or 
Sreece,  produced  antique  art. 

f/ote  26,      Vasafi^   Edition  of  Lemonnier,    Florence.    1846,    I,p,lS, 

14.  'The  Renaissance  as  an  Alliance. 

To  understand  tûe  nature  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  kind  of  all- 
iance, as  Ghiberti  alreedy  does,  is  also  done  by  a  séries  of  r 
récent  writers, 

Burckhardt's  désignation  of  tne  architecture  oi  the  Renaissa- 
nce as  a  derived  style  is  based  upon  the  same  thcuéht  of  an  al- 
liance between  the  antique  source  and  the  modem  spirit. 

Philarete  Chasles  ^  writes:-  "'The  art  works  of  the  ancients 
produced  new  ones,  and  modem  Rome  became  the  proud  rival  of  t 
the  êreek  cities  -  -  .  The  îtalian  artists  created  astonishing 
works,  vïhich  still  serve  our  most  famous  masters  as  models  — . 
Tne'Deriod  desiénated  as  "Renaissance"is  finally  and  chiefly  c 
characterized  as  the  fusion,  which  was  comoleted  between  the  m 
modem  Christian  spirit  and  the  reav;akened  spirit  of  antiquity. 
—  It  was  itself  merely  a  pericd  of  transition". 

Note  27,      Encyclopédie  du  XIX  Siècle,    3   rd    édition,    Paris, 1872, 
Vol.    30, 

Mûntz  likewise  considers  the  Renaissance  in  accordance  with 
its  internai  nature  as  an  alliance,  an  agreement,  indeed  betwe- 
en tradition  and  initiative  or  invention,  in  other  wcrds,  betw- 
een  tne  antique  and  realism.  '^'' 

Hôte  28.      Utntz,    Vol,    3,    d,    3, 

Qi   Lue  first  years  ci  the  lô  tn  century.  Faul  àiantz  wrote:-- 
''This  histoiic  moment  is  peculiarly  interestins;  it  is  tne  mag- 
ical  and  fruitful  hour,  in  which  somethiné  of  the  Italian  spir- 
it minôles  with  the  french  spirit".  He  terms  the  first  years  if 
this  century  Franco-Italian.  "^ 

Ho.te  29.      See   his   Stuàiee   on   Mantepna    in   Gazette  des   Beaux   A 
Arts.    1886,    Auqust. 

15.  The  Antiaue  or  new  Elément. 
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fiowever  diverse  may  be  tbe  views  of  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
tbe  Renaissance  in  France,  on  tbiné  is  certain,  tnat  the  same 
élément  which  .joined  tùe  late  Gothic  and  œodifieà  tûat  style  ci 
archidsecture,  for  wbich  it  becomes  necessary  to  finô  a  new  name, 
is  taken  froïc  antique  Roman  architecture  on  the  oasis  of  Itali- 
an  interprétation,  tbat  thèse  éléments  always  became  aore  nume- 
rous,  that  œen  toiled  more  and  aore  to  unité  them  in  tbe  orifei- 
nal  sDirit  into  larèer  grouos  and  buildings,  and  linally  certa- 
in kinds  CI  ouildirgs  are  designed  entirely  in  the  anticue  scirit 

Il  in  the  time  of  Charleoiagne  and  tben  in  Fisa  and  Southern 
france,  the  endeawcr  to  again  treat  the  anticue  forir.s  scrr-ewèat 
better  than  beiore,  did  not  lead  to  a  BeLeissance,  tnen  is  this 
no  prooi  for  its  eternal  weakness,  or  that  not  it,  but  tce  Fle- 
misb  realism  produced  the  Renaissance. 

On  the  contrary,  ail  this  shows  that  with  Une  lirst  tulse-ce- 
at  01  the  Renaissance  and  its  lirst  breath,  what  it  innaled  an- 
ew  las  antique.   Not  the  Gothic,  that  lived  in  it,  is  the  new, 
—  it  was  âlready  there,  —  it  is  the  addition  of  tbe  anticue, 
whicb  is  tbe  new  élément,  as  may  ne  seen  by  a  conDariscn  of  ri- 
es 1  '^^   and  2.  ^^ 

ftote  SO ,      Reofoduceà   ffom   Reu.    &en.    d' Afoo,    Vcl.    44.    FI.    34. 

Ko  te  81.      fï'om   Saa^açeot*  s  Pal  aie   etc.    Vol.    4.    FI.    9. 

On  tne  otner  nana,  tôe  fact  that  it  is  indisputaciy  tûe  occur- 
rence oi  the  anticue,  its  permeatioD  ûi'  tne  late  Gctcio,  ano  i 
its  ever  increasiré  part  in  tne  architecture  ci  tne  15  te  cent- 
ury,  that  lorms  tne  new  élément,  wnicc  calls  for  tne  désignati- 
on of  "Renaissance";  lurtner,  contrary  to  tbe  fact,  tnet  a  pos- 
sibly  complète  treatment  of  tbe  crohieT  ir  tne  scirit  oi  antiq- 
ue arcnitecture  in  Itely  was  of  itseli  tne  visible  aiE  cf  tne 
Renaissance,  —  it  seeois  entirely  inconceivacle  il   ocposition 
te  thèse  twc  lacts,  tnat  one  desires  te  bave  the  arciiitectural 
style  produced  under  sucn  conditions  and  before  tbe  six   is   att- 
ianed,  whicb  first  ePPeared  before  tbe  eyes.  irsôead  cf  ii^aûinê 
tbis  properly  tbe  blooir.  and  fruit  of  the  entire  renaissance  nc- 
vement,  as  a  histcricsliy  authentic  resuit  tnereof. 
16.   Views  on  tne  effect  of  toe  Antioue. 

Concerniuii  tne  relation  of  tue  Renaissance  te  a  nicre  intensi- 
ve and  mort'  severe  occurrence  of  articue  forms  in  tbr  classic 
spirii.,  we  stano  ceiore  tnree  diiierent  opinions,  sii  ci  wnicr. 
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permit  tue  Renaissance  to  end  with  an  aDpearance  of  classical 
arcliitectur-e.  In  a  remarkabie  way  however,  each  oi  thèse  views 
Der-ffiits  tbis  to  occur  before  a  différent  Deriod  of  tbe  classic. 

1.  The  high  Renaissance  of  Henry  II, 

2,  The  classic  period,  that  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
many  should  beéin  with  the  Bourbons  at  about  1600. 

The  Dure  classic  between  1730  and  1750.   We  hère  refer  to  Fié. 
3,  '^  whose  author  was  a  ffrenchman,  who  already  endeavored  to 
take  up  claséic  forms  about  1535. 

Note  3ê,      dabinet   des   Eetampes,    Pafia.    Vol.    B,    ^.    réf. 

The  last  définition,  which  proves  to  be  the  same  that  Burckh- 
ardt  established  in  his  "Cicérone"  for  the  ÏTsalian  Renaissance, 
appears  to  me  to  correspond  esoecially  to  the  actual  circumstan- 
ces,  botn  from  the  historical  stand-Doint  of  architecture,  as 
well  as  froiii  the  other  inteilectual  developiuents,  so  that  it  m 
aiay  be  adopted  without  hésitation  for  description  of  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  without  thereby  in- 
tendiné  to  assert,  that  it  there  reached  its  end,  and  that  the 
présent  architecture  of  France  no  longer  belonés  to  this  style, 

Froiï!  the  point  of  view  of  such  an  alliance,  we  will  now  inves- 
tieete  the  character  of  B'rench  architecture  since  the  cessation 
of  tne  Gothic,  in  order  to  De  able  to  fix  the  duraticn  oi  the 
Renaissance, 

17,   6ontinu8uce  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  untii  the  d 
présent  Time, 

It  was  necessary  in  the  precediné  paees  to  olace  in  the  stron- 
gest  lieht  the  différent  ODinions  of  the  b'rench  tfiemselves  ucon 
this  oeriod  of  their  own  architecture,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  cessible  understanding  of  the  naxure  of  the  style  concern- 
ed,  so  is  it  no  less  necessâry  to  àlso  consider  froir.  a  Eurooean 
stand-point  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  style,  that  ori- 
Êinated  outside  France  and  orevailed  tnrouénout  the  entire  West, 
anci  especiïïlly  to  comoare  its  developinent  with  that  in  its  nat- 
ive land  01  Ttaly. 

Soncerniné  the  duration  oi  the  Renaissenoe  in  îtaly  end  the 
periods  into  which  it  niay  be  divided,  Burckhardt  expresses  him- 
self  as  follows.   rie  distmeuishes  twc  Derioàgj  oi  tne  crooer  R 
Renaissance!  the  iirst  from  1420  tô  16C0.  the  tiiï>e  oi  seeKine. 
the  early  Renaissance;  tne  second  may  scarcely  reacr-  te  tne  yesr 
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1540;  it  is  tne  golden  period  of  modem  architecture,  tbe  ûiéh 
Benaissance.  After  1540  already  commenced  tfee  first  signs  of 
tfae  Barocco    style;  yet  ti)e  bigh  Renaissance  still  continued 
beside  it  from  1540  to  1580,  alttoouéh  more  under  tne  influence 
of  a  calculating  and  combining  understanding.   Burokhardt  stri- 
kingly  says,  tbat  Barocco  art  speaks  tne  same  language  as  tbe 
renaissance,  but  a  brutalized  dialect  tbereof."^  Burckbardt  en- 
tends tbe  Barocco  and  tbe  true  Bococo,  scarcely  to  be  consider- 
ed  in  Italy,  to  tne  resulting  reawakeniné  of  pure  Ôlassicisrc  b 
Detween  tne  years  1730  and  1750.  ^  tîence,  as  well  as  from  tbe 
opinion  of  Burckhardt,  tbat  wbat  is  termed  Renaissance  is  tbe 
origin  of  modem  architecture  and  décoration,  it  is  clear  tbat 
be  considered  ail  pbenomena  of  architecture  in  Italy  from  1420 
to  1730  as  tbe  various  phases  of  a  single  style.  Tbis  bas  like- 
wise  for  many  years  been  my  own  deepest  conviction, 

Hôte  83,      Burckhardt*  &  Der  cicérone,    5    th   édition   by  Bode.be- 
ipzig,    1S84,    p.    84, 

Vote  84.    Qer  Êicerone,    p,    258. 

Sote  35,    Der  Cicérone,    p,   299, 

Hoîe  36.    der .  Cicérone,    p.    855. 

Let  us  now  exârriine  now  it  is  witb  tbe  différent  phases  of  the 
style  in  Frencb  architecture,  correspond ing  to  those  ïTientioned 
in  Italy,  and  how  ioné  in  Prench  architecture  tbis  alliance  las- 
ted  between  antique  architecture  and  a  défini tely  expressed  na- 
tive tendency  of  genius. 

It  may  well  be  said,  tbat  as  on  the  one  nanti  Italian  and  also 
in  part  antique  forms  were  adopted,  out  tnat  on  tbe  otber  hand 
thèse  were  animated  by  a  native  vivid  perception,  or  at  least 
were  vividly  interpreted,  this  appearance  œa^  perbeps  form  tne 
characteristic  nai/ure  of  ?rence  Renaissence  in  tht  16  th  centu- 
ry,  thus  during  the  same  periods,  wbich  most  Frencbsien  now  des- 
ignate  as  the  time  of  their  Renaissance,  Iherefore  if  the  exp- 
lanation  of  wbat  composes  the  period  and  duration  of  tne  French 
Renaissance  be  based  upon  aiBount  and  intensity  of  animated  ins- 
piration and  of  free  invention,  with  which  tne  Frencn  treated 
tbe  forms  borrowed  from  Italy,  tben  is  their  idea  of  tbe  durat- 
ion of  the  Renaissance  justified,  or  et  least  it  should  seem  at 
first  justified,  We  say,  apparently  .justified;  for  more  close- 
ly  considered,  one  likewise  beholds  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIII 
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to  the  'ïseath  oi  Louis  XIV  a  certain  national  understandiné  in 
tue  entire  interprétation  of  forms,  which  are  substantially  in 
nowise  fiifferent  from  tftose,  which  had  already  been  naturalized 
in  1540  -  1570  and  are  designated  as  the  style  of  Henry  II;  in 
other  lïords,  the  forms  of  the  hiéh  Renaissance.  (F'igs.  4,  "^  5  '^^), 

Hôte  87,      Sauvageot*    Vol,    3, 

Note  88.      Marot,    -Jean,    Ouvre  de.    I-SO. 

One  cannot  therefore  say,  that  tbe  existence  or  absence  of  a 
national  participation  in  B'rench  architecture  alone  siakes  the 
différence  between  the  architectural  styles  of  the  16  th  and 
17  th  centuries  in  France;  for  in  Doth  thèse  centuries  did  this 
interest  exist;  merely  the  national  éenius  chanéed. 
IS.  Period  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV. 

Has  this  spirit  of  the  17  th  century  anywhere  changea  anythi- 
ng  in  the  nuaiDer  of  the  éléments,  that  must  be  censidered  as 
composing  the  Renaissance  style  in  the  time  of  Fope  Julius  IT 
and  Clément  VII  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  in 
ii'rance?  Not  at  ail.  fhe  appearance  of  tne  fashion  of  orickwo- 
rk  under  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII  may  perheps  be  cited  as  proof 
of  the  contrary.  But  this  tendency  there  forms  but  the  half  of 
the  architectural  style  concerned  end  of  its  current;  it  is  al- 
so  no  such  decided  novelty  as  osany  believe;  the  other  neli  of 
tnat  architectural  ètyle  was  logicelly  developed  further,  Only 
in  the  spirit  of  tne  entire  interprétation!  which  the  décorati- 
ve enhancement  of  the  architectural  framework,  composed  of  the 
columnar  orders,  received,  did  any  modification  occur.  The  pr- 
inciples  of  composition  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  of  the  élévati- 
on, are  always  the  same,  especially  those,  which  were  finally 
fixed  py  Bramante  between  1500  and  1514,  even  if  this  truth  be 
not  adequately  recoenized  and  dissemmated  toaay. 

Beason,  that  judgement  on  which  tne  F'rench  cave  since  laid 
sucD  éreat  weiént,  thought,  or  calculaticn  directed  toward  str- 
ict obédience  to  principles  and  severe  adhérence  to  formulas, 
enters  in  place  of  the  ,ioyful  and  gay  pleasure  and  iaiaÉination 
of  the  Gallo-?rench  tempérament  in  the  lô  th  century.  In  the 
diénity  and  stiff  ma.jesty  may  indeed  oe  ^een  the  effect  of  tne 
Spanish  influence  tnen  se  strong  in  F^rance,  appeariné  witn  its    / 
fcigid  dignity,  érandioseness  ana  ceremony,  which  apparently 
coula  not  Pe  fully  vivified  by  the  Huèuenct-Dutcii  miluence  con- 
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connected  with  one  side  of  the  national  teaioe rament. 

If  the  real  architectural  fraoïework  was  qui  te  severe  in  case 
of  the  masters  concerned,  they  tnen  permitted  a  much  freer  art 
to  prevail  in  the  internai  stucco  and  fresco  décoration,  .juet 
like  that  of  Pietro  Berettini  da  Cortona,  on  which  depended  the 
freer  style  of  décoration  in  the  period  of  Louis  XIV, 

Of  the  attitude  of  the  era  of  Richelieu  towards  the  antique, 

OQ 

Henri  Martin    writes: —  "It  was  an  intensive  revival  of  the 
Renaissance,  much  more  radical  than  the  period  of  the  16  th  cen- 
tury,  and  a  far  more  systematic  extinction  of  the  middle  âges". 

Jiote  89,      Marot,    Alao   eee  Art»    4, 

MQntz  writes: —    "î'he  last  workers  in  the  Renaissance,  the 
Sangallos,  Vignola,  Serlio,  Palladio,  adhered  to  the  buildings 
already  studied;  ^  but  they  analyzed  them  with  still  greater 
severity  than  their  oredecessors,  and  tney  only  swore  by  entiq- 

uity  1     If  thèse  masters,  as  hère  occurs,  with  fui  justice 

be  still  counted  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  tne  simplest  logic 
tnen  requires,  that  the  style  of  touis  XIVl  which  is  apoarently 
only  the  french  édition  of  the  same  art,  should  likewise  Pe  ac- 
counted  with  the  S'rench  Renaissance. 
19.   Period  of  Louis  XV. 

During  tne  Regency  and  tne  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV  was  felt  a  strong  need  of  freedom  from  the  coid  and  stiff 
regularity  of  Louis  XIVl  and  men  soon  yielded  to  the  free  and 
gayly  coquettish  caprices  of  Gallic  éenius.   Ail  this  was  comp- 
leted,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  witnin  the  continuing  frame- 
work  of  the  columnar  orders  and  their  compleicents,  and  extended 
especially  to  the  décorative  part  of  the  architectural  style, 
indeed  occurring  with  so  nroininent  a  development  of  the  nation-^ 
al  temperaisent,  so  that  by  this  participation  of  the  national 
genius,  the  style  of  Louis  XV  became  one  of  the  most  briliiant 
expressions  of  the  peculisrly  French  art  tendency. 

Just  as  the  late  Gothic  flamboyant  style  moved  within  the  re- 
al structural  members  of  the  two  precediné  ceriods  and  was  sat- 
isfied  further  with  the  curvature  of  certain  crowning  members, 
Borroffiini  and  the  Rococo  nroceeded  likewise,  tnoueh  far  more  r 
rapidly,  extending  the  curved  lines  also  to  certain  lines  of 
the  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  definite  capricious  forms  similar 
to  those  in  nature,  even  to  ail  lines  of  the  composition,  
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'ïtie  iree  and  capricious  sDirit  of  the  Rococo  style,  the  combin- 
ation  of  the  comiBon  elenoents,  that  existe  fr-oBi  tue  beginnine  oi 
the  Renaissance,  between  the  precediné  periods  of  time,  brings 
such  hoiDoéeneousness  of  the  appearances  of  this  style,  that  one 
is  always  challenged  anew  to  a  comparison  with  the  uniform  dev- 
elopment  of  the  Sothic  style,  which  found  its  close  in  the  iate 
Gothic. 

Thus  it  appears  always  clearer  to  us,  that  the  fiococo  likewi- 
se  lorms  an  intellectual  close,  being  indeed  the  close  of  an  ar- 
chitectural style,  whose  conventional  beginning  cannot  be  Plac- 
ed  later  than  at  the  beginningkof  the  Renaissance  itself.   If 
one  wishes  to  put  down  as  one  style,  that  lasting  from  Henry  IV 
till  175Q,  and  which  is  différent  from  that  prevailing  in  France 
froiB  1500  to  1600,  then  must  one  similarly  not  consider  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  second  and  third  phases  of  the  Gothic  style 
(1250  -  1500)  as  belongine  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
as  soon  as  one  has  designaxed  by  this  name  that  frooi  1150  to  1250, 
20,   Period  froni  1750  to  1362. 

Yet  tne  Rococo  forais  no  final  close  of  tne  Fenaissecce  archi- 
tect«i?e,  as  on  the  contrary  was  the  case  with  the  flai^royant  f 
for  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.   No  true  creâk  in  style 
lollows  the  Rococo;  tut  the  style  of  Louis  XVI  beéiafi  the  same 
developœent  anew,  wûen  it  recurs  to  tne  style  of  Julius  II.  And 
again  in  Italy,  the  16  th  century  had  already  bad  its  Rococo, 
which  Dîigbt  froni  its  nature  be  termed  capricious,  bizarre,  fan- 
tastic,  or  capricious-fantastic. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  development  of  the  architectural  style 
beéinning  with  the  Renaissance  thus  conventionally  appears  to 
extend  to  the  end  of  tne  Rococo.   But  en  the  otner,  botb  the  e 
earlier  existence  oi  this  Dizarre  or  first  Rococo  style,  as  well 
as  the  appearance  of  the  style  of  bouis  XVI  and  the  Empire  suc- 
ceedinR  the  Rococo  appears  to  détermine,  thst  the  character  and 
the  law  of  développent  of  architecture  from  1500  to  1750  is  in 
part  différent  from  that  of  the  development  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture.  It  likewise  seems  decided,  that  the  architectural  treat- 
ment  after  the  Rococo  comprises  ooth  m  SDirit  and  lorms  ail  c 
constituent  éléments  oi  tne  Renaissance,  and  it  thereby  also  be- 
longs  to  the  style  of  Renaissance  architecture. 

yeanwhile  the  architectural  oeriod  oi  Louis  XVIi  a^aic  react^ 
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reacting  aéainst  the  preceding  one,  returns  to  the  severe  tend- 

eccy,  inàeed  in  a  way,  tJaat  aiay  De  designated  as  a  kind  of  rés- 
urrection of  tne  arctiitectural  style  of  Bramante  and  of  Raohae- 
l's  loééias,  thougb  in  a  soniewhat  soffeer  treatment,  and  it  only 
afterwards  continued  truly  in  the  style  oi  the  Renaissance.  Ri- 
voalen  therefore  justly  speaKs  of  the  Neo-Renaissance  under 
Louis  XVI. 

liote  42,      Plana*      p,    58é, 

We  iiiay  lurther  not  unconditionally  share  the  views  of  those, 
who  assume  that  in  Prencb  art,  a  formai  séparation  was  caused 
by  the  révolution  irom  its  past  and  in  its  traditions.   It  rat- 
her  appears  that  the  connection  of  the  style  of  the  Empire  with 
the  style  of  Louis  XVI  was  always  doser  and  more  logical,  and 
after  the  objective,  iDold  and  classical  severity  of  the  former, 
there  appear  with  the  period  of  Romanticism  various  tendencies, 
that  exhibit  freedom,  imagination,  and  frequently  caprice,  that 
always  characterizes  the  third  oeriod  of  the  développent  of  the 
style,  and  which  bave  attained  tneir  climax  in  the  Paris  Ooera 
House  of  Charles  Garnier. 

The  gmoire  style  was  succeeded  oy,  and  there  develoced  again 
in  Dart,  —  according  to  the  usual  French  mode  of  exoression, — 
not  arcliitectural  styles,  but  "scnools": —  the  Oiassicai,  the 
Meo-êoiîl!ïc  and  those  of  gênerai  iclecticism  ana  of  Reaiism.   "^ 
Tnis  abundance  of  diverse  tendencies  oernaps  indicetes  a  oeriod 
of  fermentation,  corresDonding  to  tnat  under  Henry  IV,  out  cf 
which  ffiignt  cossibly  be  expandeo  the  fourth  oeriod  of  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  Renaissance. 

21.   establishment  of  the  Gonceotion  "Renaissance". 

As  results  from  the  preceding,  the  French  usually  desiénate 
as  *Renaissance"those  oeriods  of  their  arcnitecture,  which  imm- 
ediâtely  begm  to  develop  with  the  Denetration  of  antique  élém- 
ents into  Sothic  xorms  toward  the  end  of  tne  15  Ln  century. 
'î'ûey  permit  thèse  to  endure  so  long  as  a  perceptible  quantity 
of  free  national  genius  makes  possiole  a  livmé  oerceotion  of 
antique  forms,  and  permit  their  apolication  to  the  DroblejiS  oi 
the  contemDoraneous  oeriod.   Yet  there  with  a  ïrixed  neoole  ccm- 
posed  of  at  least  tnree  ereat  races,  as  tne  Frencn  are,  m  the 
Qom^ein  oi  intellect  and  of  temperaîTient,  ci  which  alone  we  soeak 
hère,  the  idea  of  wnat  is  "national"must  vany  so  srestly,  iriore 
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diverse  (even  today  as  well),  tban  seems  to  be  geDerally  assum- 

ed,  one  may  frequently  observe,  especially  ûuring  the  subjecti- 
ve vfave  of  artistic  development  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  tb- 
at  many  believe  that  the  frencn  national  spirit  is  based  chief- 
iy  upon  the  Gothic.  In  conséquence  tbereof  it  has  been  believ- 
ed,  that  a  living  national  perception  of  antique  forms  only  oc- 
curred  during  the  16  th  century,  and  limited  to  the  latter  the 
duration  of  the  Benaissance, 

Such  an  un<àerstanding  is  very  easily  understood  in  case  ot  a 
people  so  highly  gifted  artistically  as  the  Prench,  and  indeed 
so  much  tne  more  as  the  vivacious,  original,  and  in  part  the  v 
very  subjective  compréhension,  the  animation  of  their  mercurial 
spirit,  as  Philibert  de  l'Orme  says,  form  Dot  only  one  of  the 
fflost  prominent  sides  of  the  national  character  of  the  French,  — 
but  certainly  also  is  to  be  considered  as  an  élément  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  of  those  spécial  missions,  that  are  distributed  am- 
ong  the  various  races. 

But  to  me  tJais  limitation  appears  incorrect,  both  from  the  P 
F'rench,  as  well  as  from  the  European  point  of  view,  and  likewi- 
se  is  not  in  harmony  witb  the  conceptioL  of  what  the  Renaissan- 
ce is  and  should  be  accepted  for,  with  tne  conception  to  which 
we  advise  adhérence  with  every  enerèy.   This  limitetion  is  fin- 
ally  just  as  erroneous  in  the  domain  of  éeneral  history,  as  in 
those  of  arcnitecture  and  of  esthetics. 

Tne  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is  likewise  the  only  one 
actually  existing  in  France  today,   The  noblest  and  most  famous 
Works,  —  like  Brune' s  Winistry  of  Agriculture,  Daumet's  reste- 
ration  of  6bantiliy,  Duc' s  hall  of  pas-perdus  in  tne  Palace  of 
Justice,  Labrouste' s  reading  hall  in  the  National  Dibrary,  and 
the  Paris  Opera-fiouse  of  Bharles  Garnerr,  —  they  ail  hâve  the- 
ir places  in  the  living  menealosy  of  tne  Renaissance  in  France. 
22.   The  Author's  Difenition  of  the  Renaissance. 

If  one  desires  to  find  a  définition  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
shall  apply  to  both  its  original  occurrence  in  Italy  as  well  as 
to  its  apoeerance  in  the  other  countries  of  the  old  and  new  wo- 
rld,  at  the  same  time  comprising  the  chief  works,  like  those  a 
appearing  wnile  the  constituent  éléments  of  the  Renaissance  en- 
dured,  we  believe  that  tnis  difenition  must  ne  given  as  lollows:- 
ine  Renaissance  is  the  use  of  the  architectural  lorms  of  classic 
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amiiQuity  ana  tceir  principles  in  a  new  spirit,  with  tfaeir  app- 
iication  to  tbe  solution  of  the  problems  of  tbe  later  ^sometini- 
es  ffiodenn"  times  succeeding  the  period  of  the  Gothic;  a  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  intellectual  alliance  of  antique  culture  with  t 
tùat  of  a  later  period  cominé  after  the  Êothlc. 

9onsidered  in  the  oroadest  manner,  the  architecture  oi  tne  n 
Renaissance  is  the  reconciliation  oi  the  genius  and  tne  princi- 
ples of  the  antique  Gréco-Roman  architecture  with  tbat  of  the 
Sallo-eermanic  peoples,  as  this  found  its  highest  and  cost  liv 
ing  expression  in  the  Qothic  style. 

It  consists  of  the  sum  of  ail  merely  conceivable  solutions, 
which  hâve  been  produced  in  the  various  steps,  halts  or  stages, 
through  which  this  architectural  union  has  passed  in  ail  Ëurop- 
ean  cjoiintries. 

irom  this  it  cornes  tnat  the  Renaissance  is  the  reconciliation 
and  the  living  bond  between  the  two  architectural  styles,  which 
are  the  highest  conceivable  ernoodinient  of  the  greatest  archite- 
ctural contrasts:-  of  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  principl- 
es, of  the  subjective  and  objective  modes  of  invention,  cf  a  s 
striviné  from  the  détails  to  tne  whole,  and  of  a  developïrient 
from  6  gênerai  entirety  to  the  détails,  of  that  workins  from  w 
wituin  outwards,  and  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior. 

As  the  Gothic  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  vertical  carr- 
ied  to  a  climax,  which  everywhere  rises  from  the  earth  as  an  a 
architectural  force,  and  in  its  composition  proceeds  from  the 
scale  of  man  and  of  the  smallest  architectural  unity  by  additif 
on  or  multiplication;  ."just  so  does  Greco-Eoman  architecture  re- 
preseut  the  highest  principle  of  architecture  plsced  on  the  ea- 
rth or  transffiitted  from  elsewhere.   Wnile  it  everywhere  strove 
for  a  horizontal  élévation  and  termination,  it  empnasizes  the 
character  ot  living,  but  of  settled  repose,  and  ci  tne  eLernal 
duration  of  the  objective  truth.   Aiways  proceeaine  iroro  the  u 
unity  of  the  whole,  and  takmg  this  as  scale,  its  subdivision 
into  members  is  based  upon  the  ground  ideas  of  subtraction  and 
of  division. 

Such  a  conception  and  explanation  of  tne  idea  of  the  "archi- 
tecture 01  thfe  Renaissance"  not  only  corresponde  to  historic 
truth,  but  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  belief,  that  the  wor- 
la  is  progressing  to  the  sood.   It  alone  permits  the  recoéniti- 
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récognition  witn  tnis  belief,  tbat  tbe  Renaissance,  —  the  ecc- 
iesiastical  as  well  as  the  secular,  —  is  tbe  greatest  event  in 
tbe  world's  history  since  tbe  origin  of  GlïPistendom,  indeeô  ii- 
kewise  arciiitecturally  an  event  of  similar  signification.  S'or 
this  was  it  necessary,  that  it  might  express  the  complète  idéal 
of  tne  modem  world,  might  absorb  ail  goodness  and  éternel  tru- 
th  of  tbe  preceding  architectural  styles,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  profit  by  tbem.  It  could  do  this  by  a  définition  alone,  as 
hère  attamepted. 

We  cannot  possible  satisfy  ourselves  witb  tbese  définitions, 
whicb  assume  tbat  a  bistorical  movement  of  sucb  significance  to 
the  world 's  history  bas  produced  only  the  opposite  from  tbat  w 
wftich  everytbing  in  it  strove  for:-  the  réintroduction  into  art 
of  objective  perfection  and  its  barmony  with  subjective  indivi- 
dual  freedom,  for  whicb  ail  truly  classical  art  periods  laoored. 
Men  judged  it  according  to  its  endeavors  and  for  its  airns  and 
not  œeeely  by  what  it  did  not  yet  attain.   îhe  classic  periods 
are  the  best  âges  of  the  Renaissance.   They  were  its  aim  from 
tbe  very  first;  to  exclude  tbem  from  tbe  Renaissance  is  indeed 
illogical. 

Jttst  as  little  is  the  opinion  justiiied,  tbat  tnis  architect- 
ure is  necessarily  a  less  Christian  style,  tban  tbe  preceding. 
Sucb  a  view  is  perbaps  apparently  justiiied,  but  it  always  res- 
ts  on  a  confusion  of  what  a  style  frequently  becomes  in  unwortb- 
y  bands,with  what  it  was  capable  of  and  was  called  to  do,  corr- 
esponding  to  its  inneraiost  nature. 

23.   Différence  between  Renaissance,  Revival  and  Awakening. 

Tbe  tnorougb  and  vast  différence  between  tbe  Renaissance  and 
ail  somewhat  similar  endeavors  for  a  purer  or  more  intensive  em- 
ployment  of  antique  fragments  or  éléments,  such  as  we  see  in  t 
tbe  time  of  Obarlemagne,  in  Pisa  in  tbe  11  tb  century,  or  in  'T 
ïuscany  in  tbe  12  tb  century,  consists  in  this,  tbat  in  tbe  era 
of  tbe  latter  no  complète,  tnorougb,  estbetic  breacb  bad  occur- 
red  witb  tne  Roman  forms.   iver  more  unskilfully,  more  rudely 
and  misunderstood,  were  they  used  by  tbe  Latin,  as  well  as  by 
tbe  German  barbarians  in  Italy,  cbiefly  also,  as  they  were  emp- 
loyed  in  tne  various  Romanesque  schools  of  tbe  West  to  express 
tnougbts  or  forans  of  tbeir  own  ideas,  —  for  idèas,  tbat  the 
Northern  peoples,  wbo  bad  settled  down  in  the  provinces  of  tbe 
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former  Roman  empire,  filled  witn  an  inward  impulse,  always  lab- 
ored  to  more  fully  express. 

Bat  witn  tlie  Sotiaic  finally  arose  a  new,  a  noble  art,  which 
in  ail  pnases,  the  estbetic  as  well  as  the  structural  stood  in 
oppoèition  to  tbe  antique,  greater  than  could  be  otberwise  con- 
ceived.  And  since  after  350  years,  sucb  an  art  faad  exhausted 
tbe  entire  treasure  of  its  ideals,  when  men  found  it  necessary 
to  form  a  new  alliance  witb  antique  art,  believed  dead  for  a  t 
thousand  years,  this  was  an  ewent,  sucb  as  the  antique  world 
bad  never  yet  seen,  and  whicb  deserved  to  bear  tbe  fine  name  of 
"Renaissance**,  and  to  tbe  architecture  due  to  this  alliance  is 
for  ail  time  due  tbe  name  of  Renaissance  arcbitectnre  in  parti- 
cul  ar. 

24.  Graphical  Représentation  of  tbe  Development  of  Prencb 
Architecture  since  1500. 

Vasari  calls  tne  attention  of  artists  to  tbe  fact,  tbat  tbe 
art  rose  from  a  small  beéinning  to  tbe  bigbest  splendor,  and  it 
lell  from  sucb  an  exalted  place  into  tbe  lowest  ruin;  he  says 
tbat  peculiar  to  the  arts  are  birth,  érowth,  decay  and  deatb, 
just  like  tbe  buman  body.   In  conséquence  tbereof,  he  continu- 
es, may  be  easily  recognized  the  progress  of  its  rebirtb  and  t 
tne  perfection  itself,  to  wbich  it  bad  again  risen  in  bis  oay. 
tne  expression  "progress  of  its  rebirtb"  also  already  contains 
in  its  entire  forra  tbe  verbal  word  ''Renaissance*'. 

Mote  44,      Preemio  délie  vite.   Ho»    18a  Edition  of  hemonnief, 
î,    214, 

If  we  attempt  a  graphical  représentation  of  architecture  in 
France  in  accordance  with  tbe  intensity  of  the  antique  spirit, 
and  of  tbe  abundance  of  antique  éléments,  tbat  sometimes  occur 
in  the  différent  pbases  of  the  style,  the  drawing  is  produced, 
wùicb  we  give  on  the  adjacent  Plate.   Tbe  antique  tendency  indi- 
cated  by  red,  ïrom  the  campaigns  of  Charles  VIÏI  into  Italy  un- 
til  the  beginning  of  the  érection  of  the  new  Earis  Opéra  Bouse, 
(1862),  forms  tnree  waves  of  exactly  equal  lenêtn,  wbich  elter- 
nate  with  opposing  tendencies,  when  a  freer  spirit  orevails,  a 
sPirit  tbat  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  native 
Gothic,  supported  and  stronély  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
doffi  and  frequently  by  the  acprice  of  the  school  of  Michelangelo 
and  of  Borromini  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  Hug- 
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Huguenots  and  tfae  Butcii  on  the  otfaer. 

On  lue  siàe  of  tfie  tendency  iudicated  by  red,  we  Hâve  éiven 
a  graphical  représentation  of»the  duration  of  tbe  iives  and  ac- 
tivity  of  Italian  architects,  wftich  exerted  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  develoDflient  of  tbe  Italian,  and  later  of  the  S'renob 
Renaissance,  indeed  ol  tbose,  wbose  works  belong  to  the  leéiti- 
mate  or  objective  direction  of  tbe  style.  On  tbe  side  of  the 
tendency  denoted  by  blue,  we  bave  done  tbe  same  for  the  Italian 
masters,  which  show  the  oredouinating  subjective  art. 

Tbe  former  tendency  culaiinated  in  Bramante,  into  whose  ''four 
manners^'all  Italian  architecture  before  him  empties  itself,  and 
froffi  wbicb  ail  after  him  proceeds.  îhe  second  tendency  culmin- 
âtes in  Michelangelo.  Sy  tbe  waves  in  tbe  "cartouches"  of  cer- 
tain masters,  we  wish  to  recall  that  they  had  différent  ""shades", 
wbere  we  are  unable  to  give  thèse  waves  in  exact  accordance  wi- 
tb  their  chronological  duration.  By  the  deptb  of  tbe  "cartouc- 
hes", we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  master; 
neitber  can  a  mathematical  scale  be  assumed  for  tbese. 

Of  tbe  two  narrow  side  strips  accompanying  tbe  main  current 
on  botb  sides,  tbe  red  one  represents  the  direct  study  of  the 
sources  from  tbe  antique  monuments,  and  tbe  green  indicates  the 
source  of  tbe  direct  study  of  nature,  chiefly  in  the  sensé  of 
the  ôotbic  and  Flemisb  naturalistic  tendency. 

We  sball  refer  to  the  adjacent  Plate  in  various  places  in  tne 
following. 
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Gnapter  2.   The  Prencû  Renaissance  a  ffrench-Italian 
Compromise. 

a.   Prench  î^eed  of  a  Renaissance. 
25.   Need  of  a  Renaissance. 

In  the  life  of  the  individual,  like  that  of  tJae  peoples,  the- 
re  successively  follow  periods,  —  probably  in  regular  alterna- 
tion,  —  in  wfaicti  the   need  of  external  stèmulsticn  is  foand,  a 
and  tbose  in  wbicb  men  no  iess  feel  a  need,  to  snow  the  fruits 
of  tne  combination  of  this  stimulation  ani  tbeir  own  understan- 
ding,  and  to   diBseminate  tûem  amoné  men.   This  acceptance  on  t 
the  one  band  and  the  modified  reproduction  of  that  received  on 
tne  other  hand,  this  spiritual  or  moral  aspiration  of  tne  indi- 
vidual, like  the  historié  aspiration  process  of  entire  peoples, 
foriiis  one  of  tnt  ground  laws  of  ail  création. 

Just  as  little  as  that  a  man  can  continually  only  exhale,  with- 
out  constAntly  inhaling  fresh  air,  just  so  little  can  any  oeop- 
le,  —  certainly  not  a  lixed  race  like  the  6'rench,  —  continual- 
ly produce,  at  least  not  on  the  same  intellectual  domain.  Dur- 
ing  the  entire  Gothic  period,  Northern  France  was  the  unbroken 
chief  source  of  architectural  development,  of  the  true  Gothic 
tendency  in  th-  VJciir. .   With  the  end  of  the  Gothic  style  of  arch- 
itecture, in  which  the  Gallo-Sermanic  North  had  given  expressi- 
on to  everytiiiné  artistio,  and  in  éreat  part  indeed  to  everyth- 
ins  intellectual,  that  it  was  then  able  to  invent  for  itseli, 
France  reached  a  period,  wnen  it  was  compelled  to  innale  fresh 
air  from  tne  outside.   This  fundaoïental  truth  for  architecture, 
which  at  présent  rnany  are  unwilling  to  recoônize  as  "modern^e- 
enough,  nas  fully  valued  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  "The  national  arch- 
itecture",  as  he  writes,    "tne  church  like  the  monastic,  van- 
ished  lustreless  in  obscurity,   Seoular  architecture  with  feud- 
aiism,  but  witn  a  clear  light,  the  Renaissance,  which  added  no- 
thiné  to  church  architecture  and  merely  nastened  its  laii,  bro- 
ught  to  secoiar  arcnitecture  a  new  eien^ent,  alive  enough  to  re- 
store its  youth" 

iiote  45,      Diot,    Rai  a.    de    l'Àroh.    Franc .    Vol.    U    p.  S  25. 

In  this  need  for  somethinâ  not  Gothic,  in  tne  conviction  that 
a  yet  other  conception  of  lifa  and  tne  arts  must  ne  given,  lay 
tne  true  cause,  tnat  made  necessary  tne  Renaissance  oased  on  a 
new  ground  principie.   And  since  this  new  ground  pnnciple  exi- 
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existed  neither  m  tnis  country  aor  in  any  other  one  in  Surooe 
still  empioying  Sotnic,  men  iDUst  either  enter  a  oeriod  of  sleep 
and  losa  ail  activity,  or  they  must  adopt  irom  outside  this  new 
ground  prinoiole,  xrom  the  South,  from  îtaly,  Spain  or  irotii  Pro- 
venaal  Prance.  Neitber  of  the  oountries  last  named  were  alone 
prepared  therefor,  so  tbat  Italy  alone  remained  as  the  base  oi 
tne  liéht! 

26.  glecay  of  Culture  in  Languedoc, 

If  tne  lirst  attempt  for  a  Germano-Gallo-Boînan  culture,  in  the 
West  in  Provence  in  Soutnern  F'rance  nad  not  been   destroyed  by 
the  war  with  tne  Albiôenses,  and  in  poetry  at  least,  partly  tr- 
ansolanted  into  luscany,  Provence  and  Languedoc  would  pernaos 
nave  baen  capable  of  modifying  tne  invading  Northern  Gothic  in 
the  same  way  as  Arnolfo  and  his  school  in  Florence,  tbereby  re- 
ceiving  irom  the  noble  antique  monuments  of  Southern  France  a 
stimâiation,  like  tne  Tuscans  from  tnose  of  Borne,  In  such  a 
case,  the  Renaissance  would  certainly  hâve  originated  on  Prench 
territory  instead  of  in  Tuscany.  In  spite  of  their  early  disap- 
pearance  as  a  political  Dower,  the  Goths  theu  as  it  will  appear, 
exerted  a  too  liiitie  considered  influence  on  the  poDular  temper- 
aaient,  and  left  this  behind  them,  like  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 

îûe  necessity  for  extending  tne  hand  to  îtaly  is  likewise  re- 
cognized  by  Anthyme-Saint-Paul,  for  he  says:-    "A  moveiuent  t 
toward  the  tendency  of  Italian  ideas  could  not  be  orotraoted  in- 
finitely,  even  independently  from  the  campaigns  of  Qharles  VIII 
and  Louis  XII,  wiinout  which  it  would  finally  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain  everytûing.  When  hère,  contrary  to  the  usual  abandonment, 
the  war  put  in  œotion  art,  because  the  luxurious  clargy,  frien- 
ds  of  ostentation  and  free  from  ail  préjudices,  oarticipated  t 
therein". 

note  40,      Planât,    p,    859,    Renaissanoe   Franoaiêe, 

It  is  indeed  in  contradiction  to  this,  wben  the  same  author 

47 
writes  in  another  place:-    "îne  school  of  Dijon  witn  zù3   ex- 
ception of  Michel  Colombe  does  not  change  the  fact,  that  the  F 
irenoh  earlier  looked  towards  tne  Nortn,  tnen  to  the  South", 
îhis  contradiction  œust  therefore  be  based  on  this,  that  Anthy-^ 
ma-Saint-Paul  is  inclined  toward  3oura.1od's  opinion  (Arts.  5, 
9),  according  to  which  that  is  already  i,er!ned  Benaissance,  whi- 
ch is  thoroughly  Gothio,  i.e.  was  hère  Northern-realistic  and 
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forms  tùe  very  latest  climax  of  this  art,  that  without  permeat- 
ioii  by  tùe   Neo-antique  would  tiave  reaiained  the  same  Gotliic  for 
thousands  of  years,  since  it  was  the  expression  of  the  national 
indieeneous  art  of  the  North. 

Hôte  47,      Planât   p.    859, 

b,  l^ational  Participation, 
27.  National  éléments. 

Onder  such  conditions,  it  is  truiy  correct  to  say:~  tne  most 
striking  characteristic  and  naost  easily  recoénized  until  the 
most  récent  oeriod  is  that  of  nationality,  if  everythiné  added 
to  tnat  previously  existiné,  the  Gothic,  is  brouéht  from  Italy 
or  is  Dicked  up  there.  "Our  arohitects'',  continues  Antnyme,"are 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  accused  of  plaêiarism,  nor  for  an  insta- 
nt did  they  permit  Italian  architects  to  act  instead  of  their 
own".  Perhaps  not.  And  yet  the  éround  princiole  of  the  treatm- 
ent  of  form  and  transposition,  —  when  this  does  not  concern, 
so  to  speak,  purely  Italian  works  oreated  by  ïtalians,  as  for 
example  the  Tomb  of  Louis  XII,  —  sprints  from  the  Milanese,  a 
and  if  its  use  produces  other  phenomena  as  in  Italy,  this  occu- 
rs  because  problems  and  tastes  were  also  very  différent. 
23.   Antique  ivionuments  in  F'rance. 

'JPhe  fact  alone,  tnat  the  Roinan  monuments  of  Southern  Prance 
as  a  resulfe  of  the  cessation  of  Provençal  culture,  seem  to  hâve 
exerted  scarcely  any  influence  upon  tne  great  stream  of  the  Pr- 
ench  Renaissance,  fully  shows  how  éreat  about  1500  was  the  dif- 
férence between  tne  Gothic  and  tne  antique  spirit,  how  it-was 
necessary  in  order  to  cause  admission  of  the  latter  into  the 
culture  domain  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  that  it  sh- 
ouid  first  be  adapted  to  î^orthern  taste,  indeed  in  the  feiilanese 
form,  in  which  Gothic  finials  appear  scattered  over  tne  antique 
like  gold  dust  or  sugar. 

In  View  of  such  facts  and  conditions,  T  hâve  hesitated  to  dé- 
cide tnat  the  Renaissance  originated  in  France,  or  merely  to  1 
lament  the  invasion  of  Italian  influence,  because  of  this  appa- 
rently  indigenous  appearance  of  a  native-national  art  developm- 
ent;  i.e.  to  not  only  décide  against  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  the  world's  bistory,  against  a  settled  historical  fact,  but 
also  against  the  principle  of  the  regular  alternation  of  oopos- 
ed  principles,  whieb  like  inhalation  and  exoiration,  lie  at  the 
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basis  01  ail  organiG,  intellectual  and  reli^ious  life. 

29.  Gothio  as  a  Northern  Participation. 

On  the  basis  oi  tbe  orecediné  discussion,  it  aooears  quite  e 
easy,  —  at  least  in  tne  domain  of  tne  Prencfa  Renaissance  arch- 
itecture, —  to  distinguish  between  the  native-national  and  the 
Italian-Antique  éléments.   The  national  participation  in  the  a 
architectural  style  of  the  Renaissance  is  Gothic  in  soirit  and 
forra;  it  already  existed;  it  is  the  old,  wnich  continues  to  li- 
ve;  it  is  the  mother.  The  new  is  that,  which  was  not  there,  t 
the  Itâlian,  the  foreign;  tnis  is  the  father! 

'The  Gotnic  was  the  first  truly  Northern  art;  the  new  was  the 
antique,  which  entered  a   second  time  upon  the  stage  of  the  wor- 
Id's  history.  It  was  born  again;  to  it  belonged  —  for  a  time — 
the  désignation  of  "Renaissance". 

The  nations  comfflonly  believe  the  error,  tfiat  they  exist  only 
for  themselves  and  to  develop  the  national  élément  for  themsel- 
ves.  But  one  may  readily  go  too  far  in  the  last  opinion.   Êve- 
ry  nation  indeed  has  a  mission  to  influence  other  nations  now 
and  tnen;  but  aocording  to  a  higher  principle  in  the  world,  it 
must  expérience  a  réanimation  by  foreign  influence  and  a  new 
development  of  its  own  éléments,  indeed  in  a  oeaceful  way,  or 
if  this  De  not  accepted,  Dy  way  of  might,  even  by  that  of  con- 
quest. 

Not  with  weapons  in  hand,  like  Gaesar  formerly,  but  invited 
by  the  Frenoh  themselves,  the  Italian  Renaissance  now  cornes  to 
france  and  generally  unités,  —  at  least  in  tne  beeinning, — 
with  tne  late  Gotnic  m  a  peaceful  comoromise. 
c.  Compromise. 

30.  éléments  of  comoromise. 

According  to  its  oriôin,  arcnitecture  in  France  after  1500  w 
was  a  Pranco-Italian  and  an  Itàliano-?rench  art;  it  is  an  alli- 
ance  of  Italian  and  French  éléments.  ^  The  différent  periods  a 
and  phases  of  the  development  of  this  Gomoromise  style  nave  pro- 
duoed  a  séries  of  architectural  styles,  which  are  chiefly  named 
after  the  contemoorary  kings,  as  for  examole;  style  of  Francis 
I,  of  Henry  II  etc.   They  soring  essentially  from  two  chief  so- 
urces. 

Hôte  43.      Henfi   Hartin   says   very    truly   in   his   Histoire  de  Fr- 
ance  (4    th   édition.  Paria.    1853-18Ô0) : —  ""The  Louvre,    oompleted 
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on    the   plan   of  Pierre  Leaoot,    would    hâve  been    the  maaterpieoe 
0/  the  Franoo-ltalian   aohool"    — ;  and    in  another   passage: -   'Ca- 
therine,   whQ  was   reproaohed   with   aurrendering   France    to   her   It- 
alian  mtnister,    on    the  oontrary   had   Italian  monuments   ereoted 
by  Frenoh   artiata". 

1.  Proffl  tùe  varied  proportions  of  tne  mixture  and  from  the 
peculiarities  of  tJae  Italian  and  the  B'rencii  éléments  in  conabin- 
âtion. 

8.  from  the  organic  development  of  tha  national  soirit  in 
Italy  and  France,  from  which  proceeded  tne  esthetic  feeiing  and 
tne  tempérament,  and  whicn  sometimes  eaiDloyed  thèse  éléments  in 
Prance. 

ïûis  oomprooiise  between  Italian  and  Prenon  arrangements  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  matter.   It  affords  an  obvious  orooi  rath- 
er  against  a  view,  which  is  very  acceptable  in  récent  times  in 
France,  and  which  consists  in  summariiy  excludiné  the  direct  i 
influence  ot  an  Italian  from  participation  in  the  design  of  a 
building,  when  this  exhibits  any  Prencn  arranaements, 

Proceeding  from  a  correct  désire  to  assign  to  the  national  m 
fflasters  of  the  Prenon  Renaissance  tne  part  oelonging  to  tnem  in 
due  proportion,  and  as  a  oartly  national  reaction  against  cert- 
ain incarnate  aôsurd  traditions,  Palustre  nas  given  way  to  dev- 
êloDing  into  a  systeiD  the  exclusion  of  Italian  Darfcicipation  f 
froiii  the  Prench  Benaissance.  9is  théories  and  their  fréquent 
acceotance  ùave  oermitted  us  to  lay  more  weiôht  on  this  questi- 
on, than  we  should  perhaps  hâve  otherwise  done,  and  to  set  the 
relations  of  the  national  to  the  Italian  in  the  clearest  possi- 
Dle  lié ht. 

31.  Palustre* s  îheory. 

Palustre  nas  somewhere  expressed  the  tnouéht,  tnat  if  Italian 
arcnitects  were  invited  into  France,  this  only  had  the  purpose, 
that  they  were  to  erect  ouildings  there,  which  should  De  simil- 
ar  to  those  existing  in  their  native  land  of  Italy.  Since  such 
buildings,  strictly  taken,  very  seldom  occur  in  France,  Palust- 
re and  tne  modem  sonool  remain  under  tne  impression,  that  a  d 
direct  Italian  influence  occurred  in  very  rare  cases,  and  tney 
even  exclude  it,  wnere  it  nevertneless  existed.   Therefore  when 
ne  asserts  tnat  buildings,  wbicii  show  a  oerceotiole  Dortion  of 
French  arrangements  and  Sothic  détails,  csnnot  hâve  oriôinated 
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from  the  designs  or  with  the  aid  of  Italian  architects,  one  is 
at  the  first  glanoe  inclined  to  hold  this  view  as  unassailable, 
Yet  more  carefully  considered,  its  entire  untenabiiity  no  less 
olearly  apoears. 

32.  Réfutation  of  this  Theory. 

As  a  solendid  réfutation  oi  the  theory  oi  Palustre  and  others, 
vie  fefer  to  the  numerous  sketohes  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  his 
DQodel  of  a  dôme  over  the  intersection  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan, 
^^  which  is  entirely  a  compromise  of  antique  and  Gothic  forms, 
like  those  that  form  the  style  of  (jouis  XII  and  Francis  I.  We 
further  direct  attention  to  the  ooinion  of  Bramante  on  the  mod- 
els  for  covering  the  crossing  of  iyfiian  Cathedral,    wherein  he 
not  oniy  reêards  a  Gotnic-iike  structure  as  seli-evident,  but 
snows  himself  oetter  acuainted  with  some  orinciples  of  composi- 
tion of  Gothic  interiors,  lihan  are  some  modem  Gothicists.  We 
refer  lurtner  to  Bramante' s  Windows  on  a  part  of  the  Grand  Hos- 
pital  at  Milan. 

Soie  49.      Giuen   in  Geymûller>,    leonardo  da  Vinat    as   at>ohiteot. 
In  Riahete^  s   t,iterafy   ^orka   of  ï^eonaifdo  da   Vinoi.    Lendon.TSSS, 

Soie  50,      Printed    lu   Geym^l ter.      Die   ursprungl iohe   Sntwûrfe 
fûP   Sanot    Beter'    in  Rom   eto.    ^aris   and   Vienna,    187o ,    u.llê   e.s. 

Also  as  further  proofs  of  the  incorreccness  of  the  opinions 
of  Palustre  and  others,  assuming  that  there  can  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  Italian  interférence,  where  the  building  erected  in  Fr- 
ance is  simiiar  to  tnose  seen  erected  in  Itaiy,  tnere  may  serve 
the  work  of  Andréa  Sansovino  in  Portugal  and  the  desién  of  leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  both  of  which  show  in  what  degree  the  Italians 
understood  how  to  change  their  proposais  to  accord  with  the  ta- 
ste  of  tneir  employer,  After  Vasari  has  enumerated  différent 
Works  in  the   domains  of  arcniteoture  and  sculoture  by  Andréa 
Sansovino  in  Portugal,  he  continues:-  "Andréa,  whiie  ne  was  wi- 
th that  kine,  also  ousied  niaself  with  some  extravagant  and  dif- 
licult  arcbitectural  works  acoordins  to  the  custom  of  that  cou- 
ntry  and  suoerintended  them,  to  olease  the  king,  of  which  works 
I  once  saw  a  book  of  his  in  Uonte   Sansovino  -  -".^■*-  Amoné  the 
sketohes  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  found  the  ground  plan  of  a  Ch- 
âteau on  the  road  to  Amboise  (Fié.  lô),  that  in  the  ôeneral  pl- 
an, in  the  arrangement  of  round  towers  at  the  angles  and  beside 
the  gateway,  placed  on  the  main  axis,  is  very  closely  allied  to 
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tne  Prench  arrangement  at  Cftateau  le  Verger  (F'ig,  17).  Prom  t 
the  words  "stia"and"stieno",  whicn  occur  in  the  notes  oi  Eeona- 
rdo,  it  is  évident  tbat  this  is  a  design.   Since  the  chief  dim- 
ensions or  tne  court  are  in  pound  numbers  30  and  120  bracchias, 
and  tnese  are  ôiven  in  Italian  measures,  it  may  be  assusied,  th- 
Leonardo  himself  was  tne  author  of  the  design.  We  thereby  see 
ùow  even  the  greatest  Itaiian  inaster  in  ?'rance  was  compelled  in 
varions  points  to  adhère  to  the  arrangements  usual  there,  while 
he  proposed  the  Itaiian  location  for  the  sairways  and  did  not 
place  tnem  as  winding  stairways  in  the  towers,  which  at.  that  t 
tiiïie  alnîost  everywhere  project  into  the  courts  at  their  inner 
angles.  Since  the  plan  by  Leonardo  oi  the  principal  château  is 
entirely  syiEHietrical,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  court  with 
the  stades,  as  in  Gnateau  Oe  Verger  and  other  ffrench  chateaus, 
was  to  lie  in  front  or  in  rear;  the  succeeding  plan,  likewise 
in  part  surrounded  by  moats,  aiust  indeed  foriii  a  garden  enclosed 
by  porticos.  Notable  is  the  great  basin,  that  by  means  of  sea- 

ts  on  three  sides  is  at  least  arrangea  for  a  kind  of  naumachia 

1=  p 

for  nautical  sports. 

Ifote  51.      Vasari.    Vita  di    Andr*ea   Sanaouino.    IV,    o.  514. 

}iOte  52.      Ërom  Geum%ller' .      heaonardo  da   Vinoi    as   àrohiteot    in 
Richtef' s  iiterary   '/for'ks   of  Leanardo  da   Vinoi.    Vol.    2.    PI.    81. 
ïhe  notes   of  Leonafdo   are  written  fvom   rigàt    to    left   as  usual. 

(See  original    text  for   Itaiian  notesl, 

Lastly  as  furtner  évidence  tnat  in  every  invasion  of  a  new  a 
architectural  style  into  a  foreign  land  compromises  are  necess- 
ary,  the  well  known  works  of  the  faraous  Aristotle  Pioravante  in 
Moscow  maîjï  be  recalled;  the  oniy  différence  between  thèse  and  a 
work  in  tne  style  of  Louis  XII  or  of  ffrancis  I  consists  in  this, 
that  there  tne  native  élément  in  the  mixture  was  Byzantine-Per- 
sian.  In  Switzerland,  in  ôermany,  in  Èngland  etc.,  one  aeets 
with  the  same  principle  of  compromise;  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
tninés. 
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Gnapter  3.  Diversity  in  Italian  Influences  on  the 
Rrenciî  Renaissance. 

33.  General  Survey. 

Everywûere  has  been  tne  endeavor  to  win  due  récognition  for 
the  part,  that  the  Northern  tempérament  has  taksn  in  the  àevel- 
opinent  of  the  Western  European  arcnitecture  since  the  migratio- 
ns of  the  nations.  Overcome  by  the  contest  for  this  just  thinô, 
several  distinguisned  Frencr  investigators  and  writers  havè  tn- 
eated  the  part  played  in  Prench  architecture  by  Italian,  but  n 
hâve  been  unable  to  avoid  the  danger  of  their  inclination  tow- 
ard  so  unjust  an  estimation  of  this  Italian  participation,  as 
the  case  with  their  opponents  for  the  last  two  centuries,  con- 
cerning  ine  part  of  tne  native  élément, 

According  to  an  assertion  attributed  to  Violiet-le-Duc,  e^aé- 
geration  is  necessary  in  such  Questions.  Yet  since  such  a  déc- 
laration can  scarcely  be  assented  to,  ar  attempt: will  be  made 
hereafter  to  décide  what  may  be  regarded  as  correct  and  true. 
It  will  especially  be  necessary  to  show,  that  the  Italian  infl- 
uence frequently  existed  in  a  forra  différent  from  that  assuraed 
for  it,  but  that  it  was  a  much  greater  one,  than  is  frequently 
believed  in  récent  times,  should  be  acceoted,  especially  amone 
Dersons  not  artists. 

In  order  to  show  the  measure  in  which  tûis  chanse  of  the  nat- 
ional Gotûic  architecture  occurred,  fifteen  différent  ways  are 
hère  eiven,  in  which  tne  form  expression  of  Itslian  architectu- 
re gradually  penetrated  into  ?rance,  withèut  thereby  wishing  to 
assert  that  the  enumeration  of  such  wajîis  is  hère  exhausted.  P 
&or  sucn  readers  as  are  not  able  themselves  to  create  as  artis-^ 
ts,  and  wno  may  therefore  be  much  inclined  to  esiieem  any  one  of 
tne  sources  mentioned  to  be  unimportant,  it  may  be  statea,  tnat 
a  hasty  sketch  or  illustration  frequently  influences  the  entire 
life  of  an  architect,  Py  openiné  to  him  a  new  créative  domain, 
and  Dy  an  idéal  f ertilization,  becoming  the  source  of  his  best 
Works. 

'îhe  fifteen  iuetDods  indicated  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Italian  oriéinal  drawinés, 

2.  Italian,  èietherlandish  and  Prench  copoer  enéravinés. 

3.  Italian  bronze  plaques. 

4.  Italian  relief  modeis  of  PuildmSs. 
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p.  iviarble  fount-ains  sent  from  Italy  to  France. 

8.  Intarsàas  sent  from  Italy  to  France. 
7.  Tombs  sent  from  Italy  to  France. 

3.  Qasts  sent  from  Italy  to  France. 

9.  Influence  of  Italian  paintings. 

10.  Influence  of  Italian  illustrated  books  and  translations. 

11.  Italian  instruction  or  Italian  lectures  on  Vitruvius. 

12.  Influence  of  ff'renchmen,  who  had  been  in  Italy. 

a.  Laymen. 
D.  Artists. 

13.  Influence  of  certain  Italian  monuments. 

14.  influence  of  certain  Italian  masters. 

15.  Influence  and  works  of  Italians  in  France. 

a,  Oolony  of  Amboise  and  school  of  the  Loire. 

b.  Scnool  of  Fontainebleau. 

o,  Italians  workiné  at  other  places. 
34.  Italian  original  Drawings. 
Some  examples  of  the  influence  of  Italian  original  drawings 
îuay  be  mentioned. 

a.  Of  tne  drawing  by  the  elder  Du  Cerceau  reoroduced  in 
Fig.  ô,    at  least  two  earlier  Italian  examples  are  known  to 
me,  one  of  wiiich  is  ôinoné  the  drawings  of  the  son  of  Lorenzo  3 
Gniberti  in  the  IviagiiaDeccbiana  at  Florence. 

nota  53.  From  the  volume  o,f  the  former  Qolleotion  LeeoafaGhe 
deaignatei  by  me  as  portifoli  J,  now  in  the  Eoole  des  Beaux  Ar- 
ts,.  —  deacribed    in  Geymûller,    Les  Du  Oeroeau.    Paris.    1887 .pi^î . 

b.  The  drawing  of  Du  Cerceau  given  oy  me  as  Fig.  ô9  in  the 
work  înentioned  below,  is  cooied  froni  an  Italian  drawing,  or  wn- 
ich  at  least  two  examples  are  likewise  known  to  me,  one  oeing 

in  the  Qffizi  at  Florence,  designated  as  No.  163  r  in  a  séries 
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ascribed  to  Gronaca, 

note  54.      Geymfiller ^      Les   Bu  Cerceau. 

c.  Fig,  70  in  the  saine  book  is  likewise  cooied  from  an  It- 
alian drawing,  which  occurs  in  a  séries  by  Fra  Siocondo;  the  s 
same  is  the  drawing  of  Du  Cerceau  for  an  idéal  city  (Fig.  39), 
drawn  after  an  Italian  drawing,  an  examole  of  which  occurs  in 
the  same  séries  by  Giocondo.  (Fié.  30).  ^ 

d.  Èéany  oddities  in  the  coinpositions  of  the  elder  Du  Cer- 
ceau are  indeed  based  on  Italian  raodels;  thus  for  exaiTjpie,  a 
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drawing  by  Rosso  depioting  an  elepnant  with  wonderful  equioment, 
wûich  shows  lilies  and  tue  crowned  "P",  or  ihe  drawing  of  a  fl- 
ignt  of  steps  witn  lions  at  the  endls  of  each  step,  similar  to 
those  that  Du  Ceroeau  was  accustomed  to  draw.  (Gollections  of 
the  Louvre;  drawings  no,  1598  and  1576), 

e.  In  Gûampfleury  by  Geoffroy  Tory  amoné  the  letters,  who- 
se  forms  dépend  upon  tùat  of  tfie  ûuman  Dody,  are  lound  an  I  and 
a  K  after  the  drawing  by  Jehan  Perreal;  ^  it  is  évident  at  the 
first  glanoe,that  he  followed  Italian  œodels  for  the  "proporti- 
ons^oi  the  numan  body. 

35.  Gopperplâte  gngravings. 
fhe  influence  exercised  by  Italian  copperplate  engravings  on 
the  coffloositions  of  Jacques  I.  Du  Cerceau  nave  been  sufficient- 
ly  established  elsewhere  by  me.    The  Vues  d 'Gotique  by  Du  Cer- 
ceau are  not  engraved  after  Michèle  Cucchi  of  Lucca,  as  usually 
assuraed,  but  are  from  the  engravings  or  drawings  of  an  earlier 
Italian, 

Mote  56,      GeymÛiler*.      Les  Du  Qeroeau.    Ghap.    4,    Figs.    10,    11,1^., 
Other  proofs  of  the  influence  of  Italian  coDoer  engravings  a 
are  the  following,  among  otners. 

a.  I  called  the  attention  of  Thiollier  to  the  connection  ex- 
hibited  by  two  hermes  of  the  rock-woric  groLto  of  the  Ghateau  of 
La  Bastie  d'Orie  wixh  tne  engravings  of  Aéostino  Veneto.   That 
gentleman  not  only  recognized  this  connection,  but  he  also  sho- 
wed  that  three  décorations  of  the  Ohateau  Ôa  Bastie,  whicn  he 
ûas  reproduced  in  his  work  on  the  subject  ^  on  plates  29  and 
57,  are  to  be  referred  to  three  other  engravings  of  Agostino; 
he  published  the  latter  for  comparison.   This  grotesque  motive 
is  in  the  style  of  Ra|Bhael  and  his  school,  for  mural  décoratio- 
ns, being  figures  standing  beneath  leafy  ca-nooies,  with  vases, 
animais,  masks  etc. ,  and  the  hermes  of  Diana  of  Sohesus. 

Moîe  57,      Bulletin  de   la  Diana,    Vol,    4.    Ho,    4,    Uont'or i son,  1890 . 

b,  Tne  step  before  the  sitar  in  tne  chaoel  of  Château  La  Bas- 
tie d'Urfe  is  inlaid  with  ma.jolica  claques,  which  accordin^  to 
the  views  of  Lebreton  and  Thiollier,  are  to  be  referred  to  mot- 
ives from  tne  school  of  ftaonael  or  of  S.  da  Udine,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Castie  of  Anet,  brouéht  from  Rouen.   Thiollier  ex- 
oresses  himself  in  this  respect  as  follows: —  ''One  coint  appea- 
rs  to  be  settled,  that  for  those  sculptures  of  tne  grotto  and 
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for  the  great  painted  figures  of  the  floor  of  the  altar  step, 
Claude  d'Orfe,  or  whoever  arrangea  this  part  of  the  buildiné, 
directly  utilized  enôravinss  Dy  Aeostino  Veneto.  ^^ 

Mote  58,      Qompare    the  mosato   copies   of   both    engravings    in 
Soûl  tf ait   and    îàioll ier,    Ghateau  de   la  Baatie   d'Orfe   eto, 
Wofk  puàliahed   under  auspioea  &f  Sooiety  of  Diana,      St,    Etienne. 

Hôte  59,      See    the  aame  work, 

G.   That  a  majolica  paintinô  witii  the  date  1542,  now  in  the 
Shâteau  at  Qhantilly,  is  executed  frona  an  Italian  composition, 
which  is  already  iouna  aaoDg  the  drawings  of  Pra  Siocondo,  the 
author  has  already  stated  elsewhere. 

Hôte   60.      Geym^ller.    Lea  Bu  Oeroeau.    Fig.    70   and   p.  176. 

Not  only  by  Italian,  but  also  by  the  Netherlandish  engravings, 
was  a  Knowledge  oi  antiquity  and  Italian  works  disseminated  in 
Prance.  We  recall  tohe  séries  of  "F'ragments  Antiques",  which  J. 
A.  Du  Cerceau,  as  he  states  himself,  had  enéraved  after  Léonard 
Thiry  (feeonardo  Theodorico  or  Léon  Daven)  and  published  in  1550 
in  Orléans.  Further  consider  the  "Petites  Vues"  likewise  coiDi- 
ng  froai  Du  6erceau,  which  were  engraved  after  the  47  engravings 
01  Vrede.'nan  Vriese  and  acoeared  in  Antwero. 

Sngravinés  oi  antiaue  or  Italian  works  were  scattered  over  a 
ail  5uroDe  in  sreat  numbers  Dy  the  coiBrnercial  nouses  of  Antonio 
Lafreri,  of  Van  Aeiit,  and  of  Salamanca.   îhe  enéravinés  produ- 
ced  by  fc^rench  arcnitects  will  be  mentioned  in  Art.  50, 

36.  Bronze  Plaques. 

On  the  door  in  the  court  of  the  House  Duore  Latarn  at  Valence, 
reproduced  in  «"ig.  ^,       inay  be  observed  a  scène  at  the  left  end, 
which  oocurs  on  an  Italian  olaque,  now  possessed  by  the  author, 
and  which  Molinier  ascribes  to  Pra  Antènio  da  Bresoia,  reoresen- 
ting  a  sleeper,  two  children  and  a  satyr,  accompanied  by  the  w 
Word  "virtus".  (Pis.  8).  ^^ 

Mote   ôl,      See   Molinief,    S,    Lea   Bronzea,    les   Plaquettes.    Paris. 
188Ô.    Vol.    1.    122. 

Ilote  62.      fpom  a   photograoh   by   Mieusemant. 

Gourajod,  Molinier  and  others  hâve  mentioned  the  occurrence 
of  représentations  after  Italian  plaques  on  varions  F'rsnch  mon- 
uments. 

37.  Wooden  Models. 

J.   A.   Du  cierceau  not  only  studied  drawings,    wbicb  we  no  long- 
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longer  know,  but  aiso  wooden  modela,  after  whicti  buildings  were 
not  executed,  and  that  bave  since  disappeared.   Tnis  is  proved 
dy  ûis  drawing  of  a  wooden  model  dy  Bramante  for  S,  Peter* s  Gh- 
urch  in  Rome,  whicb  is  now  to  be  found  in  Municii.  ^"^  If  it  is 
doubted  that  tbis  drawing  was  by  Du  Cerceau,  the  accompanyiné 
S'rencii  notes  oî   tne  draftsman  inoontestably  orove,  that  it  corn- 
es froffi  a  ffrencù  architect,  and  that  chiefly  concerns  us  hère, 

note   63,      Seymûller»    les  Bu  Oeroeau,    p.    15-23, 

Whatever  influence  may  hâve  been  exerted  by  a  never  erected 
Italien  composition,  a  more  striking  example  could  scarcely  be 
given,  tnan  the  influence  eierted  by  tne  différent  designs  for 
towers  on  the  Church  of  3.  Beter  in  Home,  upon  the  éateway  tow- 
ers  of  several  i?rench  chateaus,  —  like  îicouen,  Anet,  the  |,ou- 
¥re  etc.;  tne  ôroupmg  of  such  gateway  towers  in  tne  followiné 
ffigs.  314  to  317  will  show  this  in  a  striking  manner. 

The  engraving  of  Du  Cerceau,  known  under  tne  name  of  "La  Gra- 
nde Gnartreuse",   œeanwhile  peràits  the  assumption  of  many  sub- 
jective changes,  that  models  or  drawings  for  the  cotaoleted  faç- 
ade of  tne  Sertosâ  at  Pavia  were  known  to  bim,  since  ne  does  n 
not  give  the  unexecuted  semicircular  éable  in  the  enéraviné,  as 
it  may  De  seen  in  a  drawing  oy  Cristoforo  Scolari  (in  Archivio 
Municipale  at  Milan). 

Vote   64,      GeymÛller..     Same  work,    Fig.    28. 
33,   Italian  Marble  Pountains, 

Among  tne  art  works,  that  hâve  contributed  to  make  known  Ital- 
ian forms  in  France,  are  f irst  of  ail  to  be  nientioned  the  marb- 
le  fountains,   Montaiglon    cites  those  of  the  Château  at  Gail- 
Ion,  a  gift  of  the  republic  of  Venice?^iikewise  those  of  the  C 
Château  of  Nantouillet,  which  cardinal  du  Prat  ordered  after 
1530  in  Genoa,  i.e.  really  in  Carrara,^  and  finally  tne  fragme- 
nts of  a  lountain,  that  now  serves  an  a  chapelas  a  holy  water 
basin,  and  which  was  formerly  erected  in  the  court  of  the  Chat- 
eau  at  Oiron. 

Vote  65,    ''ïhe  fountains   of    this   kind   were   then  frequently   It~ 
alian^,    says   A.    De  Montaiglon    in^ha   Famille  des  Juste   enitalie 
et    en  France'^,   Paris,    1879^    p,    39, 

/  Mote   66.      DeuilLe,    À,    ''comptes   ée  dépenses  de    la  aénstruotion 
du  Ohateau  de   Qaillon   eto,    Paris.    1850.    LXIII,    LXVl,    p.    317,356, 
368;    —  also   Barbet  de  Jouy.    Musée  national   du  Louvre.    Desorip- 
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De8Gf*iption  des  Sculptures  dut  Hoyen-Age,    de   la   Renaissance  et 
des   fempg  modernes,      Paris,    18'7S,    ^o.    If, 

Hôte   89,      Anetennes   Archives  de   l'Art   Français.    Paris,    1854. 
Yol.    3,    p.    184    et   seq, 
39»   Intarsias, 

îfiat  certain  works  in  wood  were  sometimes  orderea  in  Itaiy  is 
proved  by  xne  oanel-work  of  tus  chaoel  in  the  Ghateau  La  Bastie 
d'Orfe,  made  in  Verona,  and  wbicii  wiil  be  mentioned  later, 

PoF  tiae  Oiiateau  at  Saillon,  embroideries  on  velvet  were  exec- 
uted  in  1509  in  Milan  after  the  drawinés  of  the  oainter  Pierre 
Boute  (Bonté  or  Bonté),  ^^ 

Sote  88,      Beuille,    p.    842, 

40.  Tombs  ordered  in  Italy. 

Tiiat  tombs,  to  be  set  up  afterwards,  were  ordered  m  Itaiy, 
two  examples  may  be  éiven. 

Wnen  Louis  XII  desired  to  erect  a  monument  for  nis  grandfath- 
er  Louis  d'Orléans  and  Valentina  of  Milan,  that  sûould  départ 
irom  the  usual  forms  and  be  worthy  of  suoh  ancestors,  he  ùad  re- 
courae  to  Milanese  and  Florentine  artists,  who  executed  the  wo- 
rk  in  Genoa,   'Tnis  monument,  a  fragnient  from  the  Celestins  at 
Paris,  now  in  3.  Denis,  no  longer  shows  any  Gothic  éléments. 

Antonio  Rossellino  made  a  tomb,   *"  whicn  was  sent  to  Lyons. 

î^ote   69.      Yasari,    Life   of  A  Rossellino.    Vol,    3,    p.    94. 

41.  Casts  from  ïtaly. 

Palustre  speaks  of  tne  influence  of  the  CleoDatra  or  Ariadne 
of  the  Vatican  upon  Sermain  Pilon,  as  a  resuit  bf  the  casts  fr- 
om statues  in  the  Vatican  brouéht  to  Paris  in  1543  by  Primatic- 
cio.  70 

Hote   70.    Barbet  de  Jouy.    Etudes   sur    les  Fontes  du  Primatice, 
Paris.    1859.    —  Also  Gaz.,   de  Beaux  Arts.    1894,    d.    275, 

îhat  casts  of  arcûitectural  détails  were  sometimes  sent  from 
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Italy  to  Prance  is  shown  by  the  original  note  below,   which  a 

also  shows  in  reêard  to  orthoàraphy  and  style,  that  even  ?rench- 
men  of  quite  modest  position  and  of  slight  literary  culture  we- 
nt  to  Italy.   Ihis  note  occurs  on  a  drawine  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Gopoer  Sngravinés  at  Paris,  and  it  shows  that  as  a  rule,  Palla- 
dio likewise  belonéed  in  this  class;  it  further  shows  that  Lou- 
is XIII  nad  a  cast  made  from  a  capital  of  the  Panthéon  in  Borne 
and  brouéht  it  to  Paris. 
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Mote  71,      Gabinet  des  Estampes   in  Pafia,    Topographie  de  Rome, 
Vol,    V   à,    89;    -  'This    is    the  palm    to  whiah    is    reduced    the  Gorin- 
thian  order   in    the  Panthéon»    oalled  la  Rotunde,    very   aaourately 
measured   with  geometrioàl    instruments   and   soaffolds,      It  oan   be 
Feduoed   by    the  module   like  Palladio.      And    lihewise   it  may  be  m 
measured   and   reduoed   by  our  trenoh  foot,    that    is  oalled    the   ki- 
ng' s  foot,    beoause   the  drawings   hâve  been  oorreoted,    and    this 
is  worthy   of  being   preseroed,      This   waa  measured   when   king  Lou- 
is  XIII   had   a  cast  made  from    the  capital,    and   vohioh    is   hère   at 
Paria.      And   scaffolds  were  used   for    this,    and    it  was  measured 
with.theRomarLoalm.'*      (See  further  Mote  103)  . 

Tne  importsinti'  influence  exerted  by  sculptures  and  paintinôs 
brouêht  frs'm  Italy  is  évident  from  the  following  examoles. 

In  an  alabaster  relief  in  the  Ohurch  of  S.  Jean  at  Troyes, 
that  represents  the  Last  Supper,  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  the 
niche  is  represented  from  Baphael's  Sonooi  of  Atnens, 

ïoe  same  Apollo,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Belvédère  in  Rome 
(before  its  restoration),  and  a  Venus  pulling  out  a  thorn,  aft- 
er  Raphaël,  toéether  with  various  small  représentations  after 
plaques  or  engravinês  from  the  school  of  Mantesna,  are  to  be  f 
lound  on  the  left  hand  doorway  in  tne  façade  of  the  Gnurch  of 
3.  ttficheel  at  Dijon. 

Vasari  speaks  in  his  oook  bentioned  below,    of  many  oaintines 
sent  to  Paris  by  fflorenxine  dealers, 

Hôte   7t,      Life  of  Baohiaooas.    Vol.    4.    p.    450,    455. 

As  of  the  fréquent  occurrence  of  recellections  of  Italian  mo- 
dels  in  quite  unexpected  places  in  ornamentation,  référence  may 
De  made  to  the  console  represented  in  ?ig,  15,  drav?n  from  one 
of  the  transverse  arches  of  the  Grosse  Horloée  at  Rouen.   At  t 
the  first  glance  may  be  recognized  in  the  equestrian  figures, 
in  their  seat,  and  in  the  movement  of  the  horses  etc.,  charact- 
eristic  peculiarities,  that  are  to  be  referred  to  raodels  of  Le- 
onardo  da  Vinci. 

'The  author  has  occasionally  met  with  other  examples  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  Ceonardo  da  Vinci  upon  décorative  art.  îhus 
two  oval  compositions  in  Ohateau  Ainay-le-Duc,  '^   that  reoresent 
a  lion  hunt  and  a  cavalry  battle,   There  further  occur  in  the 
frescos  of  the  Gallery  of  Henry  II  in  Château  Oiron  (in  tne  sec- 
ond and  third  bays)  scènes  from  the  Trojan  war,  wbich  recail  r 
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equestrian  figures. 

Rote   73,      Sauuageot,    Vol,.^4,    PI,    1. 

Hôte   74,    Ses  àrawing  oy  H,    lameire.    Salon  of   1387.    Ho,    4769, 

A  cavalry  battle  under  the  influence  of  Leonardo  or  of  Brama- 
Dte  may  be  seen  on  an  enameled  mué  irom  Limoées,   and  tnat  t 
the  six  cavalry  battles  enéraved  oy  Du  berceau  are  executed 
after  Bramante' s  cornoositions  bas  been  oroved  by  the  autûor 
in  nis  already  frequently  mentioned  work  on  the  architects  of 
tne  family  Qu  Cerceau. 

Rote   75,      In  S,    Kensington  Muséum,    Bepreaentei    in  htoke* s 
Qesohiohte  der  Benaissanoe   in  Wrankreioh,    2  nd   édition,    Stutt- 
gaï't,    1884,.    p,    418, 

43.   Books  and  other  Publications. 

Among  the  masters  in  position  to  disseminate  Leonardo's  for- 
ais, either  by  suggestions  in  their  own  works  or  by  the  posses- 
sion of  drawings  of  ueonardo,  oiay  be  mentioned  Andréa  Solario 
in  Gaillon,  who  painted  the  chapel  there,  and  Bustici  in  Pont- 
ainebleau.  (Accounts  froin  Oct.  1,  1531,  to  Dec,  31,  1532).  ° 

hôte   76,      See  Montaiglon,    'A   and   G,    iitlanesi ,    La   Famille  des 
Juste   en   Italie   et   en  ffanoe.    Paria.    1877.    o.  17,    35. 

Martin,  the  eariiest  Frencn  translator  of  Vitruvius,  cites 
in  nis  dedication  of  tûe  Oaesariano  (under  the  narae  oi  Gallo 
in  1531);  of  the  drawings  made  by  Jean  Soujon  for  Martin 's  tr- 
anslation, at  least  ten  are  directiy  insDired  oy  those  of  Ces- 
ariano.   Martin  also  cites  the  book  of  Albert i,  the  v?ork  of  P 
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Pra  Siocondo,  "Of  Architects",  and  that  of  Serlio. 

Hôte  77,  In  the  édition  of  Vitruvius  ày  Philandrier,  dedio- 
ated  to  Franois  I  and  prlnted  in  Strasburg  in  1550,  the  illus- 
trations are  likewise  moaflyi  weak  imitations  of  those  of  Qesa- 
riano;    the  same   in    the  Strasburg   Vi  truuiua   of   1543. 

Italian  books  were  frequently  published  in  France,  especial- 

7R 
ly  in  Lyons. 

Hôte  78.  For  example,  Simeoni,  G,  Illuatratione  degli  Spit- 
afi    e  Uedaglie   antiahe.      Lyons.    1558, 

îne  Irench  translation  of  Serlio's  Primo  Lioro  d 'Architettu- 
ra.  Paris.  1545. 

Likewise  that  of  Book  S  and  nis  Êxtraordinario  jjibro  d'Arch- 
itettura,  Lyons.  1551. 
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"'The  Breaffl  of  Polyphilus    exerted  a  éreat  influence  on  the 

arts  of  the   Senaissanoe",  says  Audiat,  ^  îfie  beautiful  ffrench 

eaioion  of  this  work  is  both  an  exainpie  of  Italian  influence 

and  also  of  glrench  freedom. 

Note   79,      First  édition   at  Veniae    in   1499;    2  nd   édition    in 
1545.    —  Fifst   ireaôh    translation    in   1546,    the   second    (with   a 
8ome  al terations)    in  1561, 

Note  80,      See  Âudiat,    L.    Bernard  Palissy,    Study   of   his    life 
and  Works,    Hew  édition,    Paris,.   1868,    p,.    128, 

Benjamin  Pillon  brings  passages  from  the  ''Dream  of  Polyphil- 
us  into  connection  with  the  décorative  System  of  Palissy's  Wo- 
rks, and  Audiât  peprints  thèse  passages  and  says,  that  they 
clearly  prove  that  Palissy  was  inspired  by  the  description  of 
i'rancesoo  Golonna;  nis  "Breani''  is  also  occasionally  called  by 
Palissy  his  "délectable  garden".   It  may  be  recalled  hère  th- 
at Palissy  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  ''rustic  vases" 

Note  81,      Audiat,    d^  129,    130.    —  Ihese   passages   ooGur   on   p, 
26,    80   and    7l    of    the  Frenoh   édition   of  Fol iphilus   of   1561, 

note  82,      Palissy,    B,    Le  Reaepte   véritable.      In    the  édition 
of   his   Works   by   À.    France   (Paris.    1880} ,    p.    12;    "I   know    that 
oertain    ignorant   enemies   of   virtue   and    alanderers  will    say, 
that    the  design   of    this  garden    is  meràly   a   dream,    and   will    per- 
haps  wish    to  compare    it  with    the   "Dream   of  Folyphilus" , 

44.  Lectures  on  Vitruvius. 

B'ra  Giocondo  lectured  on  Vitruvius  in  France  to  s  certain  S 
Seigneur  Philibert,   wnose  secretary  he  was  for  a  lonô  time, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  famous  Budaeus  felioitated  hims- 
elf  on  having  such  a  master  as  Pra  Siocondo  to  explain  Vitruv- 
ius. 

Note  88,      Baschet,   'A,    Les  J^rchiues  de    la  Serenissime  Républ- 
ique de  Venise.    Souvenirs  d'une  Mission.    Paris   and   Venice,    1870, 
(%ispatGhes   of  franoesoo   Morosini  from  Nou.    18,    1504    to    the  0 
Oounoil    of   Tenl, 

45.  Travels  and  Studies  in  Italy. 

With  the  end  of  the  liking  for  Gothic,  the  need  in  France  f 
for  a  différent  oonception  of  life  and  art  became  ever  strong- 
er,  ând  by  aieans  of  the  Italian  carapaigns  was  developed  the 
clear  consciousness,  that  Italy  offered  this  new  conception. 
Herein  hâve  we  already  found  the  first  condition  for  the  accep- 
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aoceptanoe  oi  the  Renaissance  in  France.   îhe  influence  exert- 
ed  both  upon  laymen  and  nobles  as  well  as  on  architects  and 
otner  artists,  was  of  unusually  great  irnooptance,  but  seems  to 
bave  been  actually  foréotten  by  many  writers. 
46,   Influence  upon  Nobles  and  ^aymen. 

goncerning  the  impressions  produced  on  Charles  VIII  by  Napl- 
8s,  Benjamin  S^illon  contributes  the  followiné  fragment  of  a 
letterî —  "ëefore  the  king  entered  tùe  city  (Qapua),  he  had 
spent^  a  nignt  in  Poggio  Reale,  which  is  a  sumrner  résidence  bu- 
ilt  by  king  Çerrand  and  his  predecessors,  and  which  is  of  such 
a  kind,  that  neither  the  fine  speaking  of  Alain  Chartier,  the 
acuteness  of  master  fians  of  Meun,  nor  the  hand  of  Pouquet,  co- 
uld  describe,  write  of  it  or  paint  it". 

Èlote  84.    Àrahiaes  de   l*'Aft  Français,    publies   soua   la  direct- 
ion de  Ph.    de  Qhenneuieres,    Baris.    Vol.    I.  p.  275, 

Cardinal  Briconnet  writes  to  queen  Anne  of  irittany: —  "Mad- 
ame, I  wish  that  you  had  seen  tftis  city  and  the  beautiful  thi- 
ngs  within  it,  for  it  is  an  eartnly  paradise,   The  king,  in  h 
his  grâce,  desired  to  hâve  me  shown  everything  witnin  and  wi- 
tflout  the  city,  wnen  I  came  froai  Florence,  and  I  assure  you, 
that  the  beautv  oi  this  place  is  an  inconceivable  thiné,  well 
supplied  with  ail  worldly  pleasures.   îhey  were  desired  there 
by  the  kiné,   At  this  hour,  he  prizes  neither  Amboise,  nor  the 
cities,  tnat  he  has  beyond  (the  mountains). 

îhe  impression  received  by  the  king  himseii  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  lines. 

Charles  VIII  wrote  to  Pierre  de  Bourbon  from  Naples  on  March 
23,  1495: —  "9oreover  you  cannot  believe  what  oeautiful  garde- 
ns  I  hâve  in  this  city;  for  upon  my  word,  it  appears  tnat  only 
Adam  end  Eve  are  lacking  to  make  of  this  an  eartnly  paradise, 
so  beautiful  are  they  and  full  of  ail  aood  and  rare  things  -  . 
Besides,  T  hâve  in  tnis  land  oetter  painters,  and  of  thèse  I 
will  send,  in  order  to  make  as  many  beautiful  panels  (planch- 
iers",  properly  filoors,  but  hère  oaintinss  on  wood),  and  the 
paintings  from  Beauce,  from  Lyons,  and  frooi  other  places  in 
France  are  in  nothing  to  be  oomoared  with  thèse  hère;  hence  I 
will  supply  myself  therewith  (i.e,  with  painters),  and  will 
take  them  with  me,  for  what  can  be  done  in  Amboise".  °^ 

Hôte   85,      Arohiues   de    l'Art   Franoaiae.    d,    274, 
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An  idea  of  the  views  then  held  by  another  class  of  S^renchmen 
may  be  derived  xpogû  a  poein  of  J.  Demaire  (1503),  wherein  Paint- 
ing  lamenta  the  death  of  H.ouis  of  Luxemburg,  Prince  of  Âltemore. 

''Then  my  modem  pupils,  care  for 
My  beautiful  children,  fed  from  my  breast; 
'Ttiou,  leonardo  da  Vinoi,  who  had  supernal  grâce, 
Gentle  Bellini,  wûose  fates  are  eternal. 
And  i^erugino,  who  mixes  colors  so  well. 
And  thou,  Jean  Hay,  thy  noble  hand  rests. 
©orne  to  view  nature  with  Jean  de  Paris, 


'fo  give  him  shelter  and  hope  -  -  . 
Sote  86^   Qharuet,    E»L,G,    Jehan  Perreal »    p.  90, 


86 


47.  Influence  upon  Architects  and  Artists. 
Wboever  is  able  to  realize  but  moderately  a  conception  of  the 
vast  sum  of  the  efforts  required  to  introduce  a  new  art  style 
into  such  a  great  country  as  France,  even  if  but  slowly,  must 
admit,  that  such  a  transformation  was  only  possible,  when  on 
the  ene  hand  a  great  number  of  ffrenchmen  went  to  ïtaly,,iB  or- 
der  to  learn  to  know  the  new  art  forms  there,  and  that  on  the 
other,  a  likewise  consideraole  number  of  Italians  of  ail  grad- 
es of  art  hêlped  to  disseminate  thèse  forms  in  Prance.  The  m 
modem  school,  which  fancies  that  this  was  not  necessary,  liv- 
es  in  sweet  illusions. 

That  the  number  of  i^renchmen,  who  went  to  Italy  on  acconnt 
of  study  was  considérable,  results  from  the  following  évidence. 

In  the  year  1559,  Du  (^«eroeau  wrote  in  a  dedication  to  the  k 
king:-  "Your  subjects  will  henceforth  no  èonger  hâve  reason  to 
travel  in  foreign  lands,  in  order  to  see  better  composed  buil- 
dings (than  those  contained  in  his  works)  -  -,  and  your  ma.les- 
ty  will  no  longer  hâve  need  for  resorting  to  foreign  workmen. 

Hôte  87,    liwre  d'Arohi  teoture,      Parais,    1559. 

Jean  Perreal,  painter  and  architect  of  the  king,  made  nuraer- 
ous  journeys  to  Xtaly.  In  Warch,  1509,  Louis  XII  took  him  a- 
long  in  his  campaign  against  the  Venetians.  Haviné  returned, 
ne  wrote  on  Nov.  15  to  Marguerite  of  Austria,  that  he  had  then 
cnanged  his  Project  for  her,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  antique 
portions,  whicn  ne  had  obtained  in  the  countries  of  Italy. 

Hôte  88.    Oharaet,    p.  89:    alao  p,    51: —  "hâve  ohanged  my  draw- 
inga,    at   leaet   o./  the  antique    thinga,    whioh  I   hâve  had    in  part 
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fr'om  Italy,    to  make  of  ail    beautiful   flowera  a   bouquet,    then 
I   hâve   shown    the  cast   -  -  -  and  now  make    the   patrons   -  -  "*. 

Concerning  the  design  for  the  Ciiurcij  oi  Brou  near  Bouré,wû- 
ich  iviâréuerite  ci  Austria  ordered  from  her  Dainter,  Jean  Fer- 
real  iron'  Paris,  tùe   latter  writes  on  January  4,  1511,  tnst 
ne  wili  Hiake  use  of  everytnine,  wbich  ne  lias  seen  in  monaster- 
ies  in  Italy,  wfiere  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  ^" 

Hôte  89.      Chauvet,    p.    69;    *'Madam,     in   regard    to   a    terrace  for 
the  church,    I   shaLl    be   very   happy    to   busy  myaelf  on    it,    and   I 
will    cid  myaelf   by  ail    that   I   haue  eeen   of  conuenta   in   Italy, 
where  are   the  finest    in    the  world,    -   -  " , 

Until  now,  no  one  bas  scuéht  to  deny  that  PJailibert  de  l'Or- 
me and  Jean  Bullant  made  studies  in  Italy,  since  tnese  arcnit- 
ects  assert  tiiis  themselves.   But  on  the  contrary,  especially 
in  récent  limes,  it  has  been  readily  assumed  that  Jean  fîoujon 
and  Pierre  Lescot  -«ère  never  m  Italy,  It  «as  oroved  in  the 
âuthor's  Sssay  on  the  two  Du  6erceaus,  that  tne  elaer  master 
of  tnis  nanie  so.journed  for  a  considère ble  period  in  Italy  bet- 
ween  1530  and  15oo.  I  hâve  also  now  succeeded  in  deducin^  fr- 
orji  thè  words  of  Gou.ion  hiinself  the  oroof,  that  ooth  he  and  al- 
so Lescot  acouired  tne  knowledee  by  studies  in  Italy,  to  which 
they  owed  in  éreat  osrt  their  orominent  Dosition.  -'^' 

ïicte   90.      See  ïlotes   on    this  mat  ter    in   Chapter   5. 

Sotriethin&  upon  the  thoughts  of  Prench  architects  on  Italian 
conditions  is  deduced  from  the  lollowiné  ststement  cy  one  of 
the  lïiost  important  masters, 

Jean  Goujon,  speaking  as  an  erchitect,  says  of  napnael,  ^lan- 
teêna,  Vîichelanfeelo,  Antonio  da  Sangallo  snd  Bramante,  that 
after  they  had  triastered  éeometi-y   and  perspective  by  labor  and 
constant  practice,  they  had  pursued  tnis  noble  cb.iect  (archi- 
tecture) with  such  remarkable  enjoyment,  that  their  undyirg 

o-j 
famé  spread  over  the  en  tire  extent  ci  the  earth.  '-' 

Note  91.    ''They   so  sinqularly   del  ighted    in   purauing    thia  nob- 
le  sucjeot^ etc,    Address   of  Goujon   in  kartings    translation   of 
Vitruuius    in   1549.      Also   reprinted    in  Berty,    H.    Les  grands  Ar- 
chitectes Français  de    la  Renaissance   etc.    Paris.    1860,    p,821, 
—  The  words   of  Qcujon    in    tkis   passage   permit    the    iiéa  of  a 
similar   statement   by  Serlio. 

It  would  be  a  éreat  error  to  believe,  that  the  French  maste- 
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fliasters  in  the  16  th  century  only  went  to  Itaiy  for  tbe  sake 
01  tne  antique  remains,  and  not  for  tbe  works  of  modem  mast- 
et's.  concerniné  the  Gorintnian  caDital,  Goujon  says:-  "  -  - 
one  actually  reads  in  the  text  of  Vitruvius,  that  one  siiculd 
so  consider  it;  yet  this  is  not  tfie  opinion  of  some  éooc  œod-"- 
ern  macters".  In  rjis  illustrations,  he  tekes  tbis  view  into 
account,  and  finds  it  inanifestly  more  correct  and  hermonizing 
detter  witli  the  antique  examcles.  According  to  wnat  Qoujon 
wrote  concerniné  tïie   famé  of  a  séries  of  Italian  masters,  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed,  tbat  in  înentioninè  ^'eood  modem  mesters," 
he   only  thougnt  ci  Lescot  and  De  l'Orme, 

The  domain  then  taken  in  considération  by  French  architects 
in  tbeir  stuièes  in  Italy  extended  to  everytbine  necessary,  w 
when  one  bas  to  extend  an  entirely  new  art  tendency  over  tbe 
entire  realm  of  life  and  art,  Nothing  affords  a  better  idée 
of  it,  tban  the  great  number  and  the  diversity  of  the  wcrks, 
wùicb  Du  Cerceau  published. 

That  accordiné  to  the  aim  pursued,  many  limited  their  studi- 
es  chiefly  to  certain  subjects,  is  conceivable,  just  as  the 
frequently  proceeded  therein.  in i  the  same  irianner  as  we  do  today, 
i,e.  that  tbey  drew  the  général  desien  at  a  sirall  scale,  some 
portions  at  a  laréer  one,  and  détails  at  a  still  ereater  scale. 
Fig.  10  "^^   Bhows  tbe  ven   drawine  by  a  Frenchman  of  a  tvvisted 
marb]  e  colunin,  whicb  then  stood  near  the  altar  of  tbe  old  Chu- 
rch  of  S,  Peter,  and  is  alleged  to  bave  been  broueht  irom  Jér- 
usalem. An  entire  séries  of  such  studies,  which  may  be  recog- 
nized  by  the  délicate,  parsley-like  ieaves,  as  in  the  precedi- 
ng  case,  are  te  be  found  in  a  volume,  that  successively  belon- 
ged  to  Dufourny,  Callet  and  Destailieur,  then  Dassinê  irom  the 
last  collection  to  the  ëerlin  Museuo.,   Since  a  similtir  trestm- 
ent  of  the  acanthus  may  oecasionally  be  seen  in  tne  court  of 
Hôtel  Qarnavalet  and  in  tbe  Bail  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  Louv- 
re, thèse  studies  must  be  due  to  a  contemcorary  cf  Goujon,  wbo 
made  his  studies  in  Italy  about  1530. 

Note  9f,      from  Cabinet   des   Estampes.    Paris.    Vol.    E  d,    193. 
înat  French  arcnitects,  who  studied  in  Italy  not  only  studied 
antique  ruins  or  already  BGœpieted  monuments  enjoyicg  a  certa- 
in famé,  but  also  those  still  under  construction,  is  shown  bb- 
ong  others  by  Du  Cerceau 's  drawin%  of  the  clan  for  a  Dortion 
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of  Palace  Farnese  at  Rome  in  its  arranéeinent  as  first  beeun, 
as  it  appeareo  between  1530  and  1533,  .just  before  the  access- 
ion 01  Paul  III.  °^ 

Vote  93,      Geymûllef,    les  Du  Qeroeau.    p,    26. 

48.  Pragirients. 
îcstructive  is  tbe  collection  of  61  drawings,  tbat  are  to  be 
found  on  the  14  places  executeo  by  Du  Cerceau  in  Jtaly.   (i'iow 
in  tiifc  Boyal  Làbrary  et  Munich),  îbey  are  6i video  a»ong  tbe 
toiiowin&  monufiients. 

Hôte  94.      From  Cabinet  des   Estampes..    Paris.     Vol.    B  2   réf. 
Vole  95.      fupther   information    there:    d.    15    et    seq. 
S.  Peter  in  Rome,  various  sketcbes   11 
Palace  ^ancelleria  by  Bramante      29 
Palace  cuilt  for  Rapbael  by  Bramante  1 
Palace  dall'Aguile  built  for  Bapbeel  7  ? 
Palace  Parnese  1 

Eaths  01  Qiocletian  c 

Hou se  (Casa)  of  îour-Sanguine  1 
Antioue  buildings  without  plans  2 
jléodern  buildings  witnout  plans  2 
Inscriptions  1 

IT 

K.  Lecîiavelier-Cnevienard  in  Paris  i^ossesses  a  éreater  nuain- 
er  01  studies,  especiaily  of  the  monuments  of  Borne  snd  of  var- 
ious  coluiTins,  wnicn  are  possibiy  wortby  of  De  l'Orme,''  ana  De- 
stallieur  owned  tnree  vciuiiies  of  carefui  drawines  of  tbe  5â"Dns 
01  Qiocletian,  tbat  were  made  by  a  Prench  SDeaking  arciiitect 
in  tne  16  tb  century,end  are  now  to  be  found  in  tbe  Cabinet  of 
Gopoerplete  ingravinés  at  Berlin. 

Hôte  96.      Three   of    thèse  drawings   are  puàl ishea    in   Geym^iler. 
DoGuments   Inedi  ts ,sur   les   Thermes  d*  Aqripva,     le   Panthéon   et    l 
les   Thermes   de  Biacletian,    Lausanne.    1884.    figs.   5,  é>,  5. 

Tbat  many  Prencn  arciiitects  bave  endeavored  to  partly  resto- 
re the  ruins  existifii^  in  Rome,  or  to  compose  backérounds  for 
représentations  of  the  antique,  is  shown  oy  two  beautifui  ar- 
awin&s  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  in  Paris,  which  are  recro- 
duced  in  Pigs.  11  '""  and  3;  tbey  aate  irom  scout  1535  ano  are 
executed  with  the  quill  pen  in  Pistre  in  the  style  of  Du  Cerc- 
eau, but  are  rether  better  than  the  drawint-s  of  the  latter. 
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îftat  R'renciî  architects  ftave  further  sou&iit  to  becoaie  acouain- 
teà   with  the  tbeories  of  mooern  Italien  masters,  as  tfiey  were 
frequentlv  expr-essed  only  in  manuseripts  on  art,  is  net  to  be 
doubteo»  ï'ùe   connection  between  Fié.  13,   in  which  is  repro- 
duced  tne  method  oi  De  l'Orme  for  obtaininé  certain  proportio- 
ns  for  a  churcn,  and  Fig.  12,^-^  wdich  is  found  in  the  tuen  un- 
printed  Trattato  (Treatise)  of  ?rancesco  di  Giorgio,  is  a  cle- 
ar  proof  of  tbis,  wbetner  De  L'Orme  saw  the  original  itseli  or 
a  copy  01  it  in  tne  bands  of  anotner,  or  wbetber  this  rule  bad 
become  known  to  Italian  arcbitects  in  bis  time. 

Mote  97,      Repipoduction  from  Giorgio,    F,    di.    Trattato   d*'Arch- 
itettura  civile  e  miliatre.    Fut.    C,    Promis.    Turin^   1841. 

Note  98.      Reproduction   from  De   l*Orme»    Le  premier   Tome  d'Ar- 
chitecture,   Paria.    1569^    Eook  8,    d,    245, 

Tne  Pans  arcbiLect  Etienne  du  Perac  remained  at  least  18 
years  in  Rome,  and  also  pursued  otber  aims,   Probably  on  frie- 
ndly  terms  witb  {(^icnelangelo,  be  executed  duriné  tbe  year  of 
the  deatb  of  tbe  latter  (1564)  tbree  large  engravings,  repres- 
enting  bis  model  for  tbe  Cburcb  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  pub- 
lisbed  in  1575  in  nome  bis  Vestigi  dell'  Antichita  di  noma.In 
two  manuseripts  on  the  monuments  of  Rome,  ne  endeavoreo  te  re- 
store tbem  by  ibe  aid  of  archaeoloéicel  knowleaee  ano  otber 

ce 
means.  '^^ 

}iote  99,    Bibliothèque  Nationale,    Paris.    Manuscrite,    fonds  F 
Français,    382;    Illustration  des   Fragments   antiques   etc.    "Ill- 
ustration  of   the  antique  fragments   belcnging    to    the  religion 
and   cérémonies   of    the  ancient   Romans,    drawn   and   collée  ted  from. 
the   antique  marbles  found    in  Borne  and    in  other   places   in   Ital^, 
with   their   explanation   by   Estienne  du  Perac,    parisien,    Booh  f 
first,    containing  seueral    figures   of    idols,    obelisks,    and   hie- 
roglyphie    inscriptions   of    the  ancient   Egyptians .    p.    1-31.    Booh 
second,    containing   several    temples,    gods,    al  tcrs   and   sacrific- 
es  -   -  '^  .    p.    32-105. 

A  secend   copy    is    to  be  found    in    the  Louvre,    h'o.    d'Ordre  26, 
475   et   seq.,    with  106  drawings,    is  much   better  drawn    than    the 
preeeding,    and    it    therefore  probably    is    the  original , 

Anotber  Frencbman  of  tbe  end  of  the  16  th  or  the  beéinning 
01  the  17  th  century,  several  drawinés  Py  whomare  to  be  found 
in  Paris,     studied  tbe  monuments  of  Florence;  tbe  Uffizi, 
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the  chapel  in  tbe  ciioir  of  S.  Annunziâta,  S,  Micj:)ele,  Gaetano, 
and  also  tûe  Êaptister-y. 

Note   100.    In  Gabinet   des   Estamoes .    iari8.    Vol»    V   o,    41. 

We  ftave  tnus  conie  to  tne  17  th  century.  A.s  tiie  foliowing  p 
passages  show,  tiae  same  tendency  conticued,  and  it  freouently 
lasted  an'ong  Errencn  architects  until  the  oresent  tiire. 

©e  Cftambray  ^^  had  in  1640  a  commission  to  ooen  tbe  way  i 
irom  ïtaly  t-o  france  for  ail  of  tne  most  distinguisJied  archi- 
tects  -  -,  and  toe  writes  tiiat  it  was  easy  for  ttieis  to  attract 
a  great  number,  among  tbose  coryphoruses  Peine  ttoe  faaoous  and 
unique  Monsieur  le  Poussin  -  -. 

Hôte   101.      Préface    to   hia   Parallèle  de   l'Architecture   anti- 
que  avec    la  moderne,    taris.    Iô50. 

Concernine  tbis,  the  cabinet-maker  and  engineer  A.dam  Philic- 
son  writes,  after  ne  had  been  for  several  years  in  the  servi- 
ce 01  Drban  VIII  end  of  other  ecclesiastical  princes,  -  -  - 
Louis  XIII  sent  everywhere  in  Italy,  seekine  the  persons  most 
famous  in  paintin^,  io  sculpture,  and  in  other  arts  reguired 
for  the  décorations  of  ûis  palaces;  ne  was  himself  selected 
chiefly  for.,  the  commission  to  send  many  artisans  from  Some  to 
Paris,  as  well  ss  a  éreat  nunGoer  of  relief vS  end  antique  figu- 
res, ^^^■ 

Ifote  102.      See  Destailleur,    H.    h'otices   sur   quelques   Artist- 
es Français.    Paris.    1863,    p.  65,  70. 

Beneath  a  portrait  of  FhiliDPon  may  be  resd: — 

"rriends,  with  good  heart  I  give  you 
Ail  that  I  hâve  learned  et  borne,  -  -" 

De  Gbambray  at  tne  same  time  nad  a  commission  to  hâve  mode- 
leo  many  of  tbe  most  excellent  works  in  sculpture  end  archit- 
ecture: but  he  mentions  only  the  cai3itfls  of  a  column  snd  a 
pilaster  from  the  interior  of  the  Panthéon.   ^^* 

Vote   103..      Destailleur,    p.    67.    Also    see  Art.    41. 

A  colony  of  Prench  artisans  under  the  charge  cf  De  Noyers, 
Lord  de  Dargu,  was  sent  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Kichelieu.  ^'^ 

ffote   104.      Verbal    statement    of  M.    Destailleur . 

During  tnis  oeriod  (lôoC)  likewise  falls  the  worx  of  de  Cb- 
ambrey  on  the  comparison  of  antique  and  modem  architecture, 

and  the  colèection  of  the  ten  princical  authors,  whc  wrote  on 
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architecture  with  a  préface  dediceted  to  Daréu. 


note  lOë,      Chambray,    B.    F,    de.    Parallèle   etc^   Paria.    1650, 

pinally  in  the  year  1666,  Charles  Brrard,  as  the  first  Dir- 
ector  of  tne  Acadeie  de  France  at  Bome,  started  for  tbe  first 
tiiïie  for  tbe  eternal  city  with  12  pupils:-  6  painters,  4  scu- 
Iptors  and  2  architects,  '^all  of  tïie  fioman  Catholic  epostolic 
faitr.'^  ^^® 

Ifote   106,      Meraon,    0,    Académie  de  France  a   Borne,    in  Grande 
Sneyclepedle   of  Joseph  Baer  é  &o. 

In  tbe  year  1674,  Desgodetz  was  oensioner  of  the  king  at  t 
the  Académie  de  Rome,  and  ce  publlsbed  in  168S  bis  famous  wo- 
rk  on  the  antique  buildings  of  Rome.  ^^ 

hôte  107,      Sis   original    drawings   are   still    cre&erved    in    the 
Bibliothèque  Ifaticnal,    Beoot  de  Manuscrits,    fonds  Coloert. 
49,   Influence  of  certain  Italian  Buildings. 

Jn  order  to  efiord  proof,  tbat  an  Italian  monument  exercis- 
ed  a  very  definite  influence  upon  a  F'rencb  ouildine,  witbout 
ihe  appearance  of  tbe  latter  beine  in  anywise  similer  to  tbat 
of  tbe  original,  référence  is  made  to  tbe  former  Bureau  des 
finances  at  Rouen,  placed  opposite  tbe  catbedral,  and  at  pré- 
sent in  great  part  concealed  beneatb  tbe  suspended  sien  of  a 
dealer  in  clotbing,   îne  lower  half  of  tbe  façade  already  sb- 
own  in  Big.  2  is  irianifestly  a  translation  of  tbe  internai  Sy- 
stem of  Bramante 's  famous  Sacristy  of  S.  maria  cresso  S,  Sat- 
ire at  Milan,  wnicr^  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  1  for  ccmperison. 
'Tbe  latter  composition  is  itself  so  cbaracteristic  for  îtsly, 
tbat  in  tbis  case  tbere  can  ne  no  doubt  for  connoisseurs  in 
regard  to  its  direct  influence  upon  tbe  buildinè  in  Rouen, 
rfiûe  transformation  is  quite  complète,  partly  required  oy  tne 
low  beigbt  of  tne  frencn  stories,  and  the  upper  balf  of  tbe 
façade  is  an  independent  composition  of  its  architect  with 
détail  lorms,  wbicb  are  adapted  as  well  as  possible  to  tbose 
of  tne  lower  portion.   Just  ss  independent  is  the  treatment 
of  tne  vertical  piers  in  tbe  middle  and  on  tbe  angles  of  tbe 
building  and  tbeir  subdivision  by  projectiné  statues  and  can- 
opies.  Yet  tne  influence  of  tbe  Milanese  building  upon  tbat 
at  Rouen  is  no  less  absolute,  and  tbe  wbole  is  even  a  compro- 
mise oetween  /the  style  of  composition  and  tbe  taste  of  an  It- 
alian on  tbe  one  nand  and  of  a  Prenchman  on  tbe  otner. 

Of  tbe  manner  in  wbicn  many  Frencb  cornoositions  were  formed 
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and  erew,  when  they  sDruné  from  an  Italian  raodel,  whether  th- 
is  were  a  building,  a  drawing,  a  copper  engraving  or  a  model, 
numerous  works  oi  tne  elder  Du  Cerceau  afiord  an  instructive 
illustration,  whicii  the  author  bas  described  in  his  already 
frequently  mentionad  monograph  on  the  faaiily  of  arcnitects  of 
that  name,  on  "ùis  'the  elder  Du  nerceau)  art  of  worfeing". 

Hôte   108.      In   hea  Bu  Oefceau,    p.    192,    335, 

î'he  ground  story  of  a  fiouse  in  Sue  Juiverie  at  Lyons,  repr- 
esented  in  Fig.  14,  shows  thev style  and  nianner  in  which  the 
rusticated  ground  story  of  a  Florentine  palace,  with  its  ève^ 
at  round-arched  doorways  and  Windows  beginning  at  the  heiéht 
of  the  ifflposts,  was  transforaied  for  ffrench  conditions. 

îbe  design  01  the  ground  plan  of  a  Château  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  already  aoentioned  in  Art.  32  (Pig.  16), -^-^^  as  well  as 
the  syuniîiëtry  of  the  arrangement  of  Château  Le  Verger  in  An.iou 
(fâ'ig.  17 ),-'--^-^  ffiust  hâve  been  partly  intended  to  recall  the  la- 
mous  ûastle  at  Milan,  wnich  was  then  considered  the  most  beau- 
tifui  palace. 

Note  110,      Geymûller.    teonaydo  da   Vinoe   as   /fohitect.    In   R 
Richter*  s   hiterary   Wor^s   ef   leonardo  da   Vinci,    london,    1883, 

Hôte   11.1.      Reprcdueed   from   larail    Sylvestre ,    I   -  148. 

îhe  idea  of  constructing  columns  of  rusticated  materials, 
smaller  toan  the  naif  diaineter  01  the  coluinn,  instead  of  com~ 
posing  them  of  actual  rusticated  drums,  is  carried  out  on  the 
Maison  Blanche  in  the  park  at  Gaillon  (Fig.  245),  but  œay  al- 
ready be  seen  executed  on  Pormigine's  Palace  Fantuzzi  at  Bol- 
ogna. 

Ëven  for  parts  01  builaings,  whose  use  does  not  occur  in  I 
Italy,  Italian  models  are  observed.  înus  for  the  large  and 
rich  Windows  in  the  roofs,  termed  donner  Windows  and  so  very 
characteristic  for  the  early  Frencb  Benaissence,  one  linds  in 
Italy  a  number  of  doors  or  Windows  in  accordance  with  which, 
the  Dasal  idea  of  the  exterior  of  the  dormer  window  foliows 
with  its  translation  into  vrii^^^^se  détails  in  the  style  01 
Bramante,  and  which  exDerienced  richer  use  and  development. 

Steoped  crowning  en tablatures,  whose  transitions  are  formed 
Py  curved  half  pediments,  are  ooserved  on  tne  portico  of  S. 
îi^aria  de  Miracoli  at  fîrescia.  Anotber  form  with  a  pediment 
in  the  middle  is  snown  by  the  second  altar  on  the  left  m  S. 
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Gorona  at  Vicenza;  a  similar  one  witfi  horizontal  double  cons- 
oles instead  of  tiie  Dediment  and  with  a  candelabra-like  vase 
in  tne  centre  is  to  oe  found  on  a  drawing  of  ^eruzzi  in  the 
Ufiizi  at  Florence,  and  tbe  ssme  form,  exceoting  that  it  is 
somewhst  diiferently  shaped  at  tne  sides,  may  be  seen  on  an 
engravinê  reDresentiné  a  street,  erroneously  attributed  to  B 
Branlante,  In  Chapel  Colleoni  at  Ber^airiO  is  found  an  addition 
witb  a  segmentai  pediment  above  a  pointed  eable,  and  likewise 
oiust  the  attention  be  attracted  to  the  Sîonument  of  F'iliopo  L 
Lipoi  at  Spoleto,  erected  by  tjoren20  the  Ivlagnif  icent,  'The 
Gâte  at  Pano,  a  round  arch  enciosed  by  pilasters,  upon  whose 
entablature  rests  a  lower  attic  with  a  semicircular  cediinent, 
accompanied  oy  kneeling  figures  at  tne  sides,  shows  in  the 
détails  of  its  composition  a  striking  accordance  with  many 
ffrench  dormer  Windows,  Still  doser  is  the  relation  with  the 
window  enclosures  of  Chapel  ciolleoni  at  Bologna. 

Âiïiong  the  nufflerous  examples  from  tne  domain  of  décoration 
should  be  mentioned  the  trophies  of  Du  Cerceau;  those  are  mo- 
stly  likewise  luspired  by  Italian  models,  —  drawinés  and  en- 
gravin&s  froni  tne  school  of  the  Loggias,  —  or  by  executed 
Works,  like  the  panels  of  the  Dilasters  on  the  'Tomb  of  Giova- 
nni 6alea220  Visconti  by  (Biovenni  Cristoforo  BoiTiâno  in  the 
Certosa  near  Pavia,  and  innuinerable  others.   î'hat  the  cnarnai- 
ng  grotesques,  two  volunoes  of  which  were  oublished  by  Du  Cer- 
ceau, were  engraved  in  part  after  engravings  hy  Kicoleto  da 
Modena  and  Aenea  Vico,  or  were  imitated  froin  the  executed  dé- 
corations in  Fontainebleau  and  those  of  the  Chatesu  at  Monce- 
aux, built  and  decorated  by  Primaticcio,  has  alreâdy  been  pr- 

11  ? 
oved  by  the  author. 

^ote  IIP,.      Les  Du,    Cerceau,    Figs,    ê9,    30;    an    idéal   oity, 

A  niche  in  tiotel  ûallemant  at  Bourges,  wnicn  is  accoiapanÉed 
Dy  pilasters  at  tne  sides  and  by  a  semicircular  pediment  with 
acroterias  at  the  sides  and  apex,  with  a  shell,  and  appearing 
to  be  decorated  by  a  ped€stal-like  '"nredella"  and  a  console- 
like  support,  ï  is  in  proportions  as  well  as  in  ornaicental- 
general  effect  directly  imitated  from  one  of  tne  innumerable 
■Tuscan  works  of  tnis  kind  froiri  the  period  of  Délia  Robbia. 

Hôte  lis,      Represented    in  Flanat,    Vol,    ô,    p,    879. 

The  three  following  examples  hâve  even  in  cases,  where  one 
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after  superficiel  considération,  one  miéfit  leest  of  ail  susp- 
ect an  Italian  motive,  yet  sucb  may  be  oroved .   Just  as  on  t 
tiie  angles  of  Italian  palaces  one  may  sonietiœes  see  sbields 
of  arnris  eiDDlojtea,  as  for  example  by  De  L'ôrme  on  tbe  outer  a 
anéles  oi  tiie  bi^n  irieze  on  pnateau  of  S.  Waur  (Pig.  126)  a 
and  on  the  angle  pavillons  of  Ohateau  î^adrid  (Fig.  ol);  like- 
wisfc  are  found  sfaields  in  Florentine  style  on  tne  aneles  of 
the  frieze  on  Maison  Blanciie  at  Gaillon.CFie.  24S). 

An  influence  of  a  différent  kind  isay  be  oerceiwed  in  tne 
following.  On  the  façade  of  the  Aobey  Ghurcn  of  S,  Aaiand  ne- 
ar  Vôi-enciennes  (1653)  are  to  be  found  great  sculDtured  figu- 
re compositions  in  spaces,  wnose  architectural  forois  are  cre- 
ated  by  the  subdivision  of  tne  façade,  and  which  by  the  help 
of  iinitative  perspective  trestment  appear  to  e:xtend  in  the 
foriri  of  spacious  and  deep  porticos;  there  occur  in  tnem  reai 
detacned  nill&rs  in  perspective  form.  One  stands  hère  oefore 
a  further  development  of  the  iaitation  perseective  of  Braman- 
te in  S.  ftiaria  presso  S,  Satire  at  ^/ilan  and  tbat  of  ûonatel- 
Ic  in  the  ambos  of  S,  i-orenzo  at  Florence,  or  the  sculptures 
in  the  choir  of  S.  Stefano  da  Sesto  at  Pavia, 

as  one  example  amoné  many  OLheEs,  of  the  close  relationship 
in  the  develoDïïient  of  the  style  of  Vignola  m  France  and  in 
Italy,  laay  De  mentioneo  tbe  systen;  of  façades  in  tne  Place  a 
aes  Victoires  at  Paris,  due  to  J,  Hardouin  iv'ansart;  this  is 
aliiiost  an  exchange  of  tbat  of  the  nearly  100  years  earlier 
Palace  i/iagnani  Guidotti  on  Place  Rossini  at  Bolo&na  by  Doorien- 
ico  îioaldi. 

The  influence  of  other  important  Italian  monuirients  will  be 
mentioned  later  in  treatinjê'  the  influence  exerT.eo  by  the  dif- 
férent ûTidsters. 

ôO.   Influence  of  certain  Italian  «/îasters:-  Bramante. 

No  Italian  architect  nas  indeed  exerted  so  manifold  an  inf- 
luence on  French  architecture  as  Brairiante,  oecause;  — 

1,  Durine  the  neriod  of  Louis  XII  and  Francis  T  cy  nis  cwn 
nuilames  in  Gomoardy,  or  Dy  others  influenced  by  him, 

2,  Duriré  the  style  of  fienry  II  and  on  the  Keo-Pustic  oi 
tne  16  th  century. 

3,  By  ûis  pupils;  oy  Rapnael  and  Giulio  Poiriano,  kvdo  were 
supporters  of  his"last"inanner,  like  sometiir.es  Primat iccio. 
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3.  By  the  publicetion  oi  the  third  book  of  Serlio. 
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As  the  author  bas  already  proved  in  other  claces,    Du  Cer- 
ceau tîiffiseli  was  inclined  in  such  measure  to  tbe  forms  and  ar- 
cnitectural  expression  oi  the   ''last"fflanner  oi  pramante,  tûat 
ne  aid  it  offhand,  so  to  soeak,  and  that  it  always  flowed  fr— 
oni  the  point  of  his  pen  in  ttie  most  rapid  improvisation.  In 
order  to  produce  conviction  of  this,  one  iBûst  indeed  recoéni- 
ze  the  studies  oi  Bramante  as  unexoected  or  unfinished  works, 
just  as  the  15  volumes  of  Du  Cerceau 's  original  drawings, 

Mote   114,      Les  Bu  Serceau,    p.  5,  9,    16,    êSO . 

What  happened  to  this  master,  concludiné  from  various  poin- 
ts 01  View,  was  likewise  the  case  with  several  orincioal  mas- 
ters  01  that  time.  for  example,  tne  drawin^s  and  perspective 
sketches  of  the  "nicchione"of  Bramante  should  be  mentioned, 
âlso  with  the  circular  stairway  iater  omitted  by  iichelanéelo, 
which  belones  to  a  brench  contemporary  of  Du  Cerceau.  ■^■^ 

hôte  115,      Royal   Qolleetion   at   Vindeof,    Vol,    lie,    PI,    139, 

further  let  two  huildings  be  considered,  of  whicn  fréquent 
mention  nas  been  made  since  Palustre,  and  in  which  it  is  bel- 
ieved  can  Pe  proved,  tnat  they  form  an  exception,  especielly 
from  Italien  influence.   One  is  the  Ohapel  ci  S.  Sacrement  i 
in  the  Ôathedral  at  Vannes,  erecteo  as  a  circular  structure 
with  two  orders  on  tne  north  side,  built  ana  fmished  in  1537 
at  the  cost  of  the  canon  Jean  Daniele  from  Brittany,  who  liv- 
ea  in  Rome  as  an  officiel.   Palustre,  who  aopears  to  hâve  fi- 
rst  called  attention  to  this  building,  makes  especially  prom- 
inent, that  thfe  buildinô  is  executed  in  the  style,  which  San- 
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gallo  gave  to  Palace  Farnese.    But  this  is  incorrect,  acco- 

rdiné  to  the  illustration  given  by  him,   Tne  architecture  of 
the  aisles  by  ëramante  for  S.  Peter  in  Borne,  as  it  was  for  a 
time  to  be  seen  aloné  the  south  arm  of  the  cross  and  occurs 
in  many  stuaies  oy  Antonio  da  Sangallo  and  in  his  model,  has 
hère  clearly  ana  suPstantially  served  as  a  moael  for  the  ord- 
ers, arched  Windows  and  tabernacles. 

Note  lié.  Palustre,  La  Renaissance  en  france.  Paris.  Sinee 
1879.  Part  11;  Brittany;  p,  17-21;  further.  Palustre,  Arohi- 
teoture   de   la   Renaissance.    Paris.    1892.    c.    258. 

n.oncerning  the  second  buildiné  in  question  hère,  Palustre 
told  me  m  »3une,  1891,  that  ne  nad  discovered  it  in  Feaule, 
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about  5  leagues  froiri  Vannes.   Its  architecture  is  imita ted  i 
irom  that  of  the   Gancellaria  in  Rome.   I  ftave  unfortunateiy 
never  seen  a  représentation  of  it  and  therefore  cannot  décide, 
whether  this  simiiarity  is  greater,  than  ttiat  found  by  him  in 
the  Dreceding  case. 

ËsDecially  prominent  was  tne  influence  of  Bramante's  S.  pe- 
ter.  Besides  tbe  more  or  less  recognizable  and  generally  kn- 
own  influence  oi  tnis  monuirient  uoon  numerous  domed  cnurches, 
as  on  tne  Cnurcn  oi  the  învalids,  on  tfae  dôme  of  Ciiurcb  of  V 
Val  de  6race,  etc.,  tbere  is  an  earlier  séries  of  cases,  in 
wbich  eitber  a  détail  or  a  spécial  arrangement  of  tbe  Vatican 
Basilica  or  of  a  model  of  the  same  bas  influenced  a  êrencn  m 
monument.   'îbis  influence  upon  the  elder  Du  Cerceau  bas  been 
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sufficiently  proved  oy  tbe  autbor  in  another  place,     and 

as  Bu  Gerceau  preceded  bis  great  contemporaries  Goujon,  Bul- 

lant,  Lescot  and  De  l'Orme  also  followed;  tbe  likewise  learn- 

ed  to  know  tbese  interesting  works  during  tbeir  study  periods 

in  îtaiy.   The  aànoidents  at  S.  Peter's  /âburcb  and  tbe  occas- 

ional  views  relating  to  its  compietion  formed  in  the  lô  th  a 

and  17  tb  centuries  the  climax  of  architectural  interest  of 

ail  Europe,  at  least  of  tne  KoDian  Catholic  portion. 

note   117,      Geymûller,    Les  Du  Oeirceau.    Chaoters   1    and   2, 

In  the  composition  of  tne  Drincioai  este  at  Sbatesu  Le  'Tour 

d'Aiguës  (Pig.  19  ^^-)   is  unmistakably  an  écho  of  an  unexecu- 

1 1  o 
ted  design  for  S,  ^eter.     A  colossal  order,  î?hich  encloses 

two  smaller  ones  in  tne  manner  of  those  éiven,  witb  the  clain 
Dediment  above,  is  already  so  rare  in  both  îtaly  and  France, 
tbat  one  is  comoelled  to  deeni  the  central  part  oi  the  façade 
witb  tne  loggiîî  as  intended  for  the  blessiné. 
■  fiote  lis.      From   a  drawing   cf  haneeloî    in  Magasin  Pittoresque, 
Hôte  119,      Geymû   ler,    die  ursprtnçliche  Entwûrfe  fur   S,    Pe- 
ter   in   Rom, 

Another  expianation  of  tne  aiddle  Dortion  of  tne  façade  l'or 
S.  Peter  after  Bramante 's  model  is  to  be  seen  in  an  enéraving 
Dy  Du  cerceau  from  the  séries  of  Temples,  which  is  reproduced 

1  PO 

in  Fié.  18.  ^'^^   Tnat  tnis  is  a  caprice  after  a   model  or  a  de- 
sien  01  Bramante,  nas  oeen  proved  by  the  author  elsewiiere, 
and  it  should  only  be  rememoered  concernint  it,  that  there  is 
amoné  the  earliesi  enéravinôs  by  Du  Cercaau  ir  the  Cabinet  d 
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of  C'ODDer  ÊDSrsvinés  at  Easle  a  second  variaticn  oi  tels  noâ- 

ei,  as  weil  as  two  drawinés  in  tiie  Foule  and  Bestailleur  col- 

1  ?P 
iections  at  Paris. 

Hete   120,      Wroai  Iju  Cerceau* 8   aeriee    *ite8    jempl  es" . 

Note  121,      Die  Uraprûngl iche  Entwtrfe    etc.    d,    187, 

Hôte  122.      QeymÎLler.    lea  Du  Cerceau,    p.    16   and   Fige.    S-5, 

îne  lainous  iormer  SeDulcàral-ChaDel  ci  the  Valois  at  S.  De- 
nis (F'ié.  21  ^^'^),   desiéned  and  beéun  by  Priinâticcio  ai  ter  t 
tne  deatft  oi  Henry  II,  is  entirely  based  uDon  reccllections 
of  tùe  designs  and  models  for  S,  Peter,  tnat  Kere  never  exec- 
uted,  or  on  parts  again  reiEoved.  îne  ezterior  recails  on  tfce 
one  hand  the  doœe  on  the  model  of  Sanéallo  (Fié.  cO  ^'^^) ,   al- 
so  in  part  the  suodivision  of  the  aisles,  escecially  of  those, 
in  which  the  bays  correspondiné  te  the  internai  ciers  Droject- 
ed  somewhat:  the  internai  architecture  of  the  side  cbacels 
(i'igs.  45  and  197)  is  based  entirely  on  those  of  similar  ais- 
les for  S.  Peter,   ^^  The  location  of  thèse  chacels  at  the  e 
end  of  the  left  transept  of  the  ièDbey  Churcr^  at  S.  Denis,  ex- 
actly  like  that  of  the  two  Early  Christian  circular  tciPs  ad- 
.joining  S.  Peter  in  Rome,  also  makes  known  the  intention  of 
hère  joininé  the  most  famous  modem  buildiné  of  Christendoi. 
One  of  tûese  circular  buildings  was  called  "Cnaoel  of  tne  Ki- 
nés  of  Çrance",  and  ai  ter  it  was  removed,  tnis  narne  was  trens- 
lerred  to  tne  recently  cominenced  south  transect  cf  S.  Peter, 
This  lay  directly  oeside  it  and  was  tne  only  cart,  on  wcicn 
œen  nad  corr.inencea  to  erect  that  aisie  of  Bramante,  whose  inf- 
luence on  tne  Cnapei  of  tne  Valois  was  creviously  nentioned. 

h'ote   123.      ?rom   Oeuvre  de  Jean   Uarct.    Vol.    1.    d.    1C5 . 

Sote  124,      f.rom   an   engraving    ou   A.    Labaccc.    (16    th   centuru)  . 

Hôte   12F).      Compare  Bie   urscrunglicàe   IntaS^rje    etc. 

Tne  ereat  Doric  order  on  the  iSnurcb  oi  S.  rii^nan  at  Ocartr- 
es,  ir  the  treaGaient  of  the  caDitals,  is  ci  e^ ri  y  ifriteteô  fr- 
om    tne  a^ain  OFriir.teô  order  oi  crair.ante  fer  ?.  ^eter.   LiKevi- 
se  bas  tne  coiferiné  oi  the  doœe  arches  ry  trrair.ante  iouro  an 
ecno  in  tné  subdivision  of  the  aecoration  of  the  vauit  cver 
tne  staircase  of  Henry  TT  in  the  rouvre  st  fans,  and  now  tne 
never  executeo  desiens  for  the  towers  oi  S.  Peter  iriluenced 
the  niotives  of  tne  eateways  of  P^rencn  chateeus  is  snown  ry 
P'iés.  314  to  317. 
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In  one  of  the  medallions  beneath  the  urn  in  S.  Denis,  wnicb 
contains  tne  faeart  of  F-rancis  I,  is  to  be  seen  an  inaccurate 
iraéffientary  représentation  of  the  building,  tbou^h  aoDarently 
taken  from  S.  Peter,  as  it  acoeared  about  1640,  with  the  crâ- 
ne, the  obelisk  etc.;  in  the  lore^round  are  the  sculpturs  lo- 
oking  at  a  torse  oi  Venus,  oainters  copyine  antique  statues, 
eeoérapners  with  a  globe  etc. 

As  Du  Gerceau  had  already  measurec  the  models  of  Bramante 
and  01  Baphael  for  S.  Peter's,  as  then  Etienne  du  S'erac  later 
(1564)  engraved  the  model  oi  Michelangelo  for  S.  Peter -s,  so 
{ieiDercier,  the  arcnitect  of  Richelieu,  likewise  engraved  a  m 
niodel  for  S.  Peter's  witn  ail  its  détails.     Sirailarly,  Je- 
an IJarot  engraved  ail  the  drawings  of  the  Qhurch  of  S.  Peter, 
?fùich  were  made  in  1659  by  Jacques  Tarade,  érchitect  and  Ent- 
raver of  the  king,  after  which  a  model  in  relief  was  made  at 
Versailles,  tnat  Louis  XIV  insoected  several  times. 

Note   lêô.      Verbal    oommunioation   cf   M,    Seatailleur, 

Other  indications  of  tne  influence  exerted  by  S.  Peter 's  u 
upon  Prench  architecture  will  again  be  found  in  the  next  Art- 
icèe  (51).  The  influence  of  Bramante 's  architectural  System 
of  the  "rhythmic  Day"will  later  be  tnoroughly  discussed  in  a 
separate  Cnapter,  as  well  as  the  influence  exerted  by  his  sc- 
arcely  commenced  Palace  S.  Biagio  uDon  tne  t^eo-Pusticated, 
which  was  very  comirion  in  France,  and  as  men  long  believed  sh- 
ould  be  acceoted. 
61.   Rachael. 

How  the  décoration  of  BaDhael's  ILogÊias  were  influential, 
has  already  been  stated  in  Art.  -38,   Eut  aside  from  this,  cer- 
tain other  architectural  works  of  the  saine  master  attraiîted 
the  attention  of  French  architects  and  ieft  vestiées  in  their 
works. 

Tnat  01  the  Palace  dell'Aquila  buili  oy  hiaih  at  Pome  only 
a  part  of  the  plan  is  known  hy  a  drawiné  of  Du  Oerceau,  cas 
already  been  stated,  as  well  as  the  influence  mentioned,  tnat 
tne  façade  of  this  Palace  exerted  on  several  compositions  of 
tne  iïiaster  last  mentioned.  ^     But  this  oalace  has  also  found 
ifliitators  in  t*rance  by  an  arrangement  cnaracteristic  of  his 
façade,  i.e.,  nicfies  forminé  in  the  upper  story  a  continuation 
of  the  supports  in  the  lower  story,  accented  there  by  half  c 
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coluffiDS,     înus  tiie  arrangement  on  the  Petit  Cloitre  des  A 
Augustins  at  Toulouse,    where  pilasters  enclose  tbe  niches 
in  which  stand  busts,  are  to  be  referred  to  tne  Palace  of  Ra- 
phaël, aside  from  the  entirely  free  transformation,  Tnis  ar- 
rangement, borôering  on  "experiments  with  extravagances", app- 
ears  to  hâve  aiso  found  employment  on  the  Hotel-de-Ville  at 
Paris,  ihere  the  laudable  thoueh  scarcely  hapoy  intention  is 
carried  out,  of  likewise  Connecting  tbe  niches  with  the  proj- 
ecting  lower  supports  by  an  enclosure  in  relief. 

Hôte. 127,      Geymtller.    J^es   Du   Cerceau,    p.  25;    Figs.    8,    9, 

Vote  128.      Geymtiler,    Raffaello   atudiato   corne  Architetto. 
Milan,    1884,    Fig,    31, 

Vote  129,      Represented    in  Planât,    6    th   year,    d.    S72, 

Whether  the  arrangement  of  niches  with  Gothic-like  canopies, 
as  frequently  occurs  above  the  pilasters  of  the  ground  story 
during  the  period  of  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I,  for  example,  on 
the  gateway  oi  the  Château  at  iNiantouiliet  (Fie.  28)  and  on  o 
otner  even  more  strongly  expressed  examoles,  should  be  refer- 
red to  fiaphael's  façade  motive,  we  are  unable  to  décide. 

The  influence  of  Raphaël 's  work  on  the  Church  of  S.  Peter 
in  Rome  upon  French  art  can  De  demonstrated.   For  on  the  one 
hand  comoare  the  already  mentioned  Chapelle  des  Valois  at  S, 
Denis  with  the  drawings  for  the  aisles  for  S.  Peter's,  and  on 
the  otner  with  the  criticism  of  Raohael's  model  exoressed  ab- 
out  1515  in  the  mémorial  of  Antonio  Sanéallo,  '^  it  indeed  d 
becomes  a  certainty,  that  this  mausoleum  in  S.  Denis  is  repe- 
atedly  influenced  oy  the  ideas  of  Raphaël  for  th^  treatment 
of  the  ends  of  the  transepts  of  S.  Feter's. 

Note  ISO.      GeymtlLeF.    Sie  uraorfLngl  iche   Entwûrfe   etc.    p. 
293   et   seq.,    esoecial ly   section  2   of    the   Mémorial . 
52.  Micnelangèio. 

That  influence  exerted  by  Michelanéelo's  dôme  of  S.  Peter 's 
upon  Val  de  Grâce  and  the  dôme  of  tbe  Invaliûs  at  Paris  (on 
the  former  througn  the  engraving  of  Du  Perac)  will  hère  oe  b 
out  temporarily  recalled.  The  influence  proceediné  from  his 
colossal  order  on  the  exterior  of  S,  Peter's  will  De  taken  up 
again  in  the  Chapter  devoted  to  this  élément  in  composition. 

The  three  pediments  set  within  each  other  on  Lemercier's 
Pavillon  de  l'Horloge  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  apoarentèy  are 
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uader  the  influence  of  similsr  models  of  Wichelangelo  in  tbe 
Laurecziana.  SimilarlF  may  De  recoénized  tbe  influence  of 
tnis  ïïiaster  in  tûe   Tomb  of  t3enry  II,  especislly  on  the  doors 
at  the  end. 

Of  tue  many  Italians  living  in  feyons,  those  coming  froffi  Lu- 
cca  built  a  chapel  in  tne  Gburcii  d'Observance,  wùose  desièn 
is  alleged  to  bave  been  by  Micbelangelo.  '^'^  Biard  tbe  Ëlder, 
bis  Dupil,  executed  tbe  stone  statue  of  Henry  IV  above  the 
doorway  of  the  fiotel  de  Ville  at  Paris,  and  Etienne  du  Ëerac, 
the  Parisian  architect  and  archaeoloéist  previously  mentioned, 
engraved  on  several  plates  tbe  model  of  Micbelangelo  for  tbe 
tbe  Cburch  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome.  Michel  Adam,  Nicolas  Bacbel-^ 
ier  and  otbers  are  reputed  as  bis  pupils. 

ffote  131,  Gharvet,  L,  Jehan  Perreal,  p.  15,  (Charvet  men- 
tions the  drawings  publiehed  by  the  Société  d' Afchi  lecture  in 
lyona   in  1846} . 

By  Antoine  Le  Pautre  (1Ô21-16S2)  were  publiehed  several  de- 
signs by  Michelangelo,  after  Vignola's  F'ive  Crders,  and  in 
1Ô91  Pierre  Le  Pautre  pubiished  tbe  book  "L'Architecture  de 
Vignole  et  de  Micheiangelo"  with  tbe  coimnentartes  of  Daviler, 
53,  Viéncia  and  Palledio. 

Tbe  influence  oroceeding  from  both  tbese  artists  is  so  well 
known,  tnat  in  tbis  olace  mereiy  tbe  following  may  be  mentio- 
ned. 

In  bis  Treatise  on  the  Orders, "translatée  from  Palladio", 
(1Ô45),  Le  Muet  says: — "î'be  higb  estimation  of  tbe  book  of  P 
Palladio,  that  fasious  Italian  architect  -  -  '\  Saucière  adds 
on  the  title  page  of  bis  very  beautifully  enéraved  Treatise 
on  Architecture  according  to  Vitruvius:-     "In  whicb  he  bas 
barmonized  tne  varions  dimensions  ana  oroportions  oi  tbe  fair- 
ous  arcbitects,  Scamozzi,  Palladio  and  Vignola". 

Hôte   ISP,.      Jean  Uauclerc,    Sieur»   de   Ligner-on-hauclerc,    La  B 
Brossardiere  et   Romanguia,    Traite  d^ Architecture   suivant    Vit- 
ruve.    Paris.    1648.    ''Mis   en   lumiere^by   Pierre  Daret,    engraver 
in   ordinary    to    the   king,    (Library   of   Ecole  des  Çeaux  Arts.    A, 
J,  5). 

The  esteen)  enjoyed  by  Palladio  in  France  is  proved  by  tbe 
lollowing  passage.  Sauvai  writes  of  Lemercier,  tbe  architect 
of  Richelieu:-  "  If  be  was  not  tne  Vitruvius  of  bis  tiœe,  he 
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was  at  ieast  its  Palladio  — -,  ne  made  ûirnself  famous  in  ail 
lïSurope,  especially  in  Borne,   wbich  is  the  seat  oï  ihe   fine  ar- 
ts.  B^roffl  youtn  upwards  has  ne  examined  and  measured  ail  sti- 
llt^existing  works  oi  tne  ancients  -  -".Gf  the  direct  traditi- 
onal  influence,  tbat  certain  works  by   Palladio  and  by  Vienola 
nave  exerted  upon  instruction  in  architecture  in  France  fronn 
Louis  XIII  until  our  time,  nothiné  further  will  be  said  hère, 
It  is  only  noted,  tbat-  even  in  the   year  1856  during  bis  engr- 
aving  studies  at  tne  école  OeEtrale  at  Paris,  the  autbor  was 
required  to  draw  tbe  columnar  orders  cbiefly  according  to  Vié- 
nola. 

54.  Italians  in  France, 

We  now  pass  to  the  causes  last  mentioned  in  Art,  33,  by  wb- 
ich Italian  and  antique  forms  were  disseminateà  in  France;  to 
tbe  îtalian  masters  of  différent  grades  (ironi  th.è  mère  scarp- 
ellino  upwards),  who  remained  in  France  for  a  longer  or  sbor- 
ter  time,  A  correct  estimation  of  tbeir  activity  is  ratber 
difficult,  not  only  on  account  of  tradtitional  statements,  t 
tbat  men  bave  sometimes  taken  tbe  trouble  to  crédit  witbout 
nesitation,  but  since  notbing  is  to  be  doubted,  tbat  the  mod- 
em scbool  of  tbe  tendency  of  Palustre  t-requently  proceeds 
from  incorrect  conceptions  in  tneir  endeavor  to  continuaily 
approximate  nearer  to  tbe  trutb,  and  it  tberefore  often  errs 
in  tbe  opposite  direction.  I  admit  freely,  tbat  niy  own  opin- 
ion of  tbe  activity  of  Italian  masters  in  France  bas  suffered 
numerous  changes,  Yet  I  finally  reacbed  tbe  opinion,  tbat  an 
accurate  understanding  of  tbe  conditions  under  wbicb  tbey  wo- 
rked  is  much  icore  difficult,  tban  is  usuelly  assumed,  and  tb- 
at no  certainty  exists,  tbat  until  now  bas  tbere  ever  been  p 
produced  anywhere  any  sufficient  représentation  of  tbe  varied 
ways  in  wbicb  tnese  oiasters  may  bave  been  active.  At  this  t 
time  I  ara  inclined  tô  assume,  tbat  tbe  Italian  artists  may  p 
perbaps  bave  taken  part  in  tbe  designing  of  certain  buildings, 
and  inieed  even  in  cases,  wbere  a  few  years  since,  this  part- 
icipation would  bave  appeared  at  ieast  very  improbable. 

Onf ortunately  efforts  and  feelîngs  bave  frequently  passed 
into  tbe  treatment  of  tnese  questions,  tnat  do  not  beloné  tb- 
ere, affecting  one's  own  décision  and  carryinô  tbat  of  tbe  v 
Victor  into  exagéeration.  'Tnis  is  to  De  lamented  in  a  bigh 
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degree,  for  tûese  questions  are  sut'ficiently  difficult  witiiout 
thèse  disturblQg  additioQS. 

la  order  to  ootaln  equai  distribution  of  ttie  materlals  lu 
the  présent  volumes  and  to  «void  fréquent  répétitions,  tne  a 
autnor  has  abandoned  the  colleotion  of  everything  relating  to 
the  Works  of  Italian  architecta  in  France  and  the  influence 
of  thèse  on  architecture;  a  complète  and  conclusive  représen- 
tation of  thèse  circutnstances  and  the  proof  of  intimate  conn- 
ection of  ?rench  and  Italian  architecture  woald  of  itself  re- 
quire  a  oaonograph  of  iyaportant  estent» 

Therefore  this  will  be  chiefly  relegated  to  some  places  in 
this  volaoïe,  in  which  the  discussion  of  the  matters  in  quest- 
ion most  naturaily  ocours,  *nd  especially  in  the  following. 

1.  Ohapter  4  on  the  origin  of  the  style  of  [lOuis  XII  and 
Francis  I. 

2.  The  two  chief  centres  of  the  Italo-ffrench  oombination 
in  the  sohools  of  AaiDoise-Q^lllon  and  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
also  the  smaller  centres  of  this  union,  which  proceeded  from 
the  former. 

8.  'The  notes  on  ?ra  Gioeondo,  Domenioo  da  Oortona  (goccad- 
or),  the  faaiily  of  the  Qiust.l  (called  tne  Juste  of  Tours), 
9riaiatiocio  and  Serlio. 

4,  The  history  of  tne  Hot.el-de-Ville  at  Paris  and  tne  int- 
roduction of  the  Italian  garden  into  B'rance. 

5.  The  final  conclusions  of  tne  présent  volume. 

When  Destailleur  regards  the  appointment  of  Primaticcio  as 
superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings  in  the  1559  as  the  true 
date,  from  waicn  tne  Italians,  îrho  arere  already  weil  establi- 
shed  in  France,  oegan  to  exprt  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
arts  of  France, "^"^^  this  may  be  correct  in  certain  respects, 
ïet  we  mignt  rataer  believe,  tnat  tae  number  of  arcniteotural 
t'orms  introduced  into  Francf»  oy  Itaiians  of  ail  kinds  was  qu- 
antatively  greater  oetween  ''495  and  1559  thaa  after  the  latt- 
er  year.  At  least  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  advent  of  22  I 
Itaiians  with  Fra  Giocondo  *»nd  Paganino  at  their  nead  at  Amo- 
oise  in  the  year  1495  was  of  equai  importance.  It  »ill  appear 
that  suff icient  attention  oannot  be  devoted  to  this  colony  in 
Amooise.   The  school  connected  taerewith  must  ûave  exerted  an 
influence  of  scarcely  less  liiportance,  tnan  that  at  Fontaine- 
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Fontainebleau,  thougn  of  a  différent  kini.   It  aay  oniy  be  re- 
oalied  of  tûis,  tiiat  on  aeoember  24,  1495,  tiie  royal  tent-iak- 
er  and  upiiolsterer  Nicolas  ffaéot  reoeived  payaient  of  the  sam 
of  1593  livres  tournois  granted  to  him  for  tiae  transportation 
by   royal  oomaianl  from  Naples  to  ijyons  and  to  tùe  §hateau  of 
AaûDoise,  required  for  the  v«rious  carpets,  libraries,  paint- 
ings,  articles  of  stone,  marble  !knd  porpiiyry,  as  well  as  otii- 
er  furnitare  to  the  total  w^ight  of  37,000  pounds,  which  «rere 
intended  for  the  décoration  and  use  of  the  said  château.  In 
the  sum  considered  was  also  inoluded  the  subsistence  of  22  w 
work  people  (homaies  de  mestler)  during  34  days  at  40  sous  per 

Ko%e  \ZZ»  See  îye8^0i\,\,Veuv,  %.  Kot-Voe©  sur  c^vie\.<\uee  KvWst- 
ea  î'vcxwca\s,  e-tc.  çqt\8.  iSfî,  p,  ^. 

balanne,  who  published  this  document,  adls  that  it  requires 
ne  coDamentary.   Marquis  de  Ohenevieres  remaries  thereon:  -  "îh- 
is  no  single  remark  necessarv,  or  20  sheets  of  them  are  need- 
ed;  for  vfhat  the  upholsterer  Nicolas  ?agot  despatched  in  his 
wagons  from  the  lowest  Italv  into  the  heart  of  France  was  no- 
thing  more  nor  less  than  ail  Italian  art,  that  art  which  jias 
to  make  numoerless  wonders  blossom  in  Amboise,  in  3aillon,  a 
and  in  ouh  entire  fatherland,  perûaps  the  tnost  délicate  e/er 
introduoed  by  france".  îo  tHis  striking  expression  for  tûe 
great  importance  of  the  event  considered  one  can  only  assent 
with  entire  conviction. 

It  will  more  and  more  apo^ar,  that  this  period,  in  vfhich 
the  french  writer  in  the  camoaign  of  Charles  VIII  saw  an-epo- 
ch-making  event  for  the  arts  of  nis  fatherland,  was  entirely 
in  the  right,  and  that  modems  momentarily  forget  this  too  m 
much.   That  campaign  was  the  perceptible  starting  point  of  t 
the  entire  transformation  in  the  tendency  of  ?rench  art  and 
culture.  France  gave  up  the  Gallo^Germanic  art,  at  the  head 
of  whicû  it  had  stood  for  3^0  years,  and  it  went  oack  to  Gal- 
lo-Roman culture, 

ÂQOther  fact  shoald  be  mentibned,  that  makes  the  détermina- 
tion of  the  part  taken  oy  Italian  artists  in  works  of  the  Pr- 
ench  Renaissance  much  more  iifficult.   Tnis  is  tne  translation 
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of  tae  naoes  ot  Itallan  artlsts  loto  French  or  sometiaids  the- 
ir  distortion  beyond  recogoitloQ  la  oontemporary  writiogs»  d 
docaoïents  âud  accouats. 
Thua  for  example: — 

Çou»\.o   "SreXioW.   \ti\o  JioV\re  fowoe. 
Iôo>ae\i\a  à\.  Çaoe   \.t^\o  l%o\yeo\x  de  ÇoscYve. 
)i€vt-teo  à.o\.  Kodsaro   \,x<Xo  âi^|k\^o«80o* 

Q   Vu-to  fteoouv>v\j,    lÈiVoouvTe,    E\.com\>v6. 
BVco^erV  OT  îi6cox>e"r\'^ 

Ço\\\6ta  àeWo  YcTwVo   ^^^\o  Bopt\.ste  à*» Auv)ex»4T^e, 

^oiikeTv\.co  â^o  OOTtOTfto   ij'BfeccaàOTo'^   \.ti-to  Dom\.Tv\.^ue  àe  lOT-temer 

ÇrWoWoQ^o   Vtcito  ÇTimo'^VcVie. 

îvowoxTv^    ^àVcasQxvdvo^    Vtv\o   îTaxvoYvVTve. 

fva  G\.o\5atvxv\  G\oooTvào   ^1^\o  ?veve   ie\\0Tk   Jo^euXx. 

\>0'»'ïote\.\.o  ào  ^eTCO\.\oxvo   Vwto  Bom  ÇcxssoWo,    ^oTàener. 
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Ohapter  4.  Origin  of  the  ë'orms  of  the  garly  Renais- 
sance in  France. 

(About  1495  -  1540). 
a.   Neoessity  for  a  Pepiod  witû  mixel  fforias. 
55.  Prinoiple  of  ttie  wixture. 

'Tne  origin  of  aronitecturel  forms  in  the  early  ?renoh  Rena- 
issance dépends  upon  no  anusaai  basai  idea.  We  simpiy  stand 
before  tne  Italo-ffrenoii  expression  of  a  gênerai  hasian  intell- 
eotual  tendency  aoting  in  tbe  domain  of  arohitectare.  It  ap- 
pears  everywhere  and  in  every  period,  where  a  foreign  langua- 
ge  or  a  ne»  mode  of  expression  is  to  be  adopted.  The  first 
that  we  do  then  is  to  clothe  our  own  fermer  ideas  and  feelin- 
gs  in  the  new  mode  of  expression  and  to  express  them  therein. 
mach  more  rareiy  does  it  oocar,  that  in  the  first  epooh  a  for- 
eign basai  idea  or  a  foreign  composition  is  expressed  in  the 
old  native  formulas  and  forws  of  détail,  or  even  contemporan- 
eoasly  in  the  new  ones.  Where  this  ocours,  it  is  probable  t 
x^hat  this  basai  composition  In  the  foreign  spirit  actaally  p 
proceeds  from  a  foreigner,  ^nd  that  merely  its  exécution  is 
left  to  tho38,  who  désire  to  learn  tûe  new  style  and  adapt 
themselves  to  it.  l'or  the  last  that  one  learns  in  such  cases 
is,  that  one  aiso  thinks  in  the  spirit  of  the  foreigner,  com- 
posing  and  expressing  nimseîf  accordingly.   ?ifhen  tuis  occurs, 
men  are  already  in  the  case  now  oonsidered;  they  aave  reacned 
the  period  of  the  ûigh  Renaissance. 

înrer  can  scarcely  be  even  a  rumor     of  an  oojeotive  and 
rightly  understood  conception  of  tûe  forms  of  tûe  antique,  or 
of  tûe  modem  Italian  architecture,  botn  from  the  side  of  lay- 
men  and  that  of  architects  f5aring  the  first  period,  tûat  suc- 
ceeded  Lhe  campaign  of  Qûarles  VIII.   Every  ?rencûman  took  f 
from  that  source  at  random  iust  what  might  piease  him,  and  he 
aoplied  it  where  it  oy  cnanoe  caused  him  tne  most  pieasure. 
Consciously  or  unconsoiousLv,  men  still  nai  too  great  pieasu- 
re in  ail  kinds  of  i^otnic  arrangements,  ideas,  customs  and  p 
phenomena,  to  adopt  a  design  entirely  Itaiian  in  appearance,- 
except  for  tombs  and  gardent.  Tûerefore  everything  led  of  i 
itself  to  a  fusion,  or  more  oorrectly,  to  a  mixture  of  forms 
by  plâoing  tnem  oeside  each  other. 

a|e   Vtsv   0   Mûee\t   or    o  motvt\\. 
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We  stand  hère  in  présence  of  a  nuoaber  of  pnenoiena,  wiiicn 
always  occur  in  ûistory,  wheaever  a  ne»  architectural  style 
is  developed  in  a  particular  country,  or  wHenever  an  an  alre- 
ady  developea  style  is  received  t'roai  a  foreign  country.   3uch 
pûenomena  aiay  be  best  ooserved,  wnere  Sotnic  foras  oegin  to 
penetrate  into  Bomanesque,  *rao-Persian  into  those  of  Hindos- 
tan,  the  Italian  Renaissance  into  the  Gotaio,  and  with  Aristo- 
teie  ffioravanti  mto  tiie  By?:antine-?ersian  of  Moscow. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  oaestions,  even  architects  like  h 
Qistorians  of  art  too  easil^  coinmit  the  fault  of  requiring  a 
psychological  impossibiiity  froai  the  taste  of  the  people,  th- 
at  begins  to  adopt  a  foreign  style;  tne  aorupt  surrender  of 
ail  national  inclinations  and  peculiarities  m  favor  of  the 
proposais  of  foreign  arcûitf^ots.   ?or  a  purely  idéal  problem, 
the  lâtter  is  sometiottes  sooner  possiole  and  may  be  directly 
reqaired.  Tnerefore  tombs,  like  those  £or  the  chiidren  of 
Charles  VIII  at  Tours  or  that  for  uouis  XII  in  3.  Denis, mignt 
be  purely  Italiay,  so  to  speak;  for  designs  of  gardens,  and 
indeed  in  the  Ohapel  of  3.  F-azare  at  Marseilles,  do  we  find 
the  saoae  later.   But  for  chorches  is  already  aiore  strongly  e 
expressed  the  firai  adhérence  to  the  national  opinion;  yeL  lor 
résidences  is  it  juite  otherwise,  as  wiii  oe  snown  later  in 
tne  considération  of  façade  ooaipositions. 
oô.  Gomproiûise  in  Résidences. 

If  a  French  nobleaaa,  insoired  oy  the  viei»  of  tne  palaces 
of  Italy,  luade  tûs  décision  to  erect  a  cnateau  in  tne  saae  s 
spirit  in  his  native  land,  wiien  ne  proceeded  to  carry  out  th- 
is  idea,  and  he  finally  lai'i  before  hijaself  tne  design  oûtain- 
ed  from  an  Italian  architeot,  he  taen  found  hiaiself  in  face 
of  a  séries  of  considérations,  tnat  nad  noi»  at  ail  occurred 
to  Qim  in  the  beginning.   T'ne  round  towers,  tne  syaiool  of  his 
feudal  rigats,  the  steep  roofs  first  invented  by  the  Gotnic 
architects,  the  nigh  chinnevs,  iormer  Windows,  and  tne  gêner- 
ai arrangeoaent  preferred  by  hiai,  he  would  not  give  up  thence- 
forth.  But  by  the  introduction  of  thèse  requireinents  alone, 
the  appearance  of  tne  Italien  design  must  naturally  oe  suost- 
antially  changed.   This  was  further  aided  oy  the  réduction  of 
the  inposing  ûeights  of  the  stories  of  Italian  palaces  to  tn- 
at lesser  neignt,  in  wnicn  be  felt  ûimself  coaifortable.   Tne 
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conséquences  of  this  were  oot  ooly  an  entire  remodeling  of  t 
the  Italian  subdivision,  where  tiie  greatest  innovation  was  oy 
no  means  tiie  replacing  of  round  by  oval  arches;  but  a  systeai- 
atic  cutting  of  Lue  orders  «nd  of  otiier  forais  must  occur,  pr- 
oducing  an  entirely  différent  proportion  of  tûe  Windows  to  t 
the  pilasters.  But  so  far  bas  been  no  question  of  satisfying 
any  wisiies  of  bis  noble  wife,  wiao  ûad  never  seen  Italy  and  so 
tJae  more  strongly  adiaered  to  native  tnings,  and  just  as  litt- 
le  of  the  jealousy  and  oonoealed  résistance  of  tiae  native  ar- 
ohitects,  wnicti  in  sucii  casps  is  never  lacking,  nor  tiie  soorn- 
fui  feeiing  of  superiority,  as  a  resuit  of  the  structural  oom- 
plexity  of  the  old  style  in  ooinparison  with  the  new,  which  the 
éotiiic  arcûitects  in  gênerai  very  frequently  believed  shouid 
be  felt  towards  tae  Italians,  and  likewise  oaanifested  this. 

Tûerefore  it  shouid  indee^  be  asserted,  that  the  design  for* 
a  secular  ouilding,  whion  an  Italian  worked  out  between  1495 
and  1540  for  France,  must  neoessarily  appear  quite  différent, 
than  if  the  same  aiaster  had  orepared,'  it  for  Italy.   îhis  faot 
is  of  great  importance  in  d^termining  tne  participation  of  I 
Italian  ©asters  in  Prench  art  works. 

0.   Italian  l^odels  for  y'rencû  Comproaiise  dorais. 
57.   Seaii-aOthic  Oooiproiuise  Porois. 

As  later  in  France  at  tne  tiine  of  Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII 
and  Francis  I,  so  in  Italy  is  found  the  compromise  of  a  comb- 
ination  of  Gothic  and  antiqoe  forms  as  a  transition  to  the 
Renaissance;  but  this  appearance  is  in  Italy  generally  quite 
différent,  according  to  the  orovince  considered,  since  the 
local  Gothic  style  was  alresdy  an  introduction  to  tne  Renais- 
sance, being  an  antique-likp  idea  or  a  similar  feeiing  in  cl- 
otûing  like  Gothic. 

Sketches  in  the  compromise  style  oy  Leonardo  la  Vinci  and 
other  Italian  masters  hâve  sLready  been  mentioned.   Of  execu- 
ted  examples  of  tnis  transi+-ion  phase  may  oe  mentioned: —  tne 
Windows  on  the  older  portions  of  the  palace  of  Uroino  and  on 
the  Hospital  at  Sulmona;  those  in  tne  passage  to  the  sacristy 
01  3.  Oroce  at  Florence;  thp  pediments  on  works  like  to  îomb 
of  Brancacci  at  Naples,  the  façade  of  3.  Agostino  at  Montepul- 
ciano,  the  lantern  of  Brunellesco  for  the  florentine  Satûedr- 
al  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  thp  examples  of  tnis  tendency  in  Lom- 
Dardy. 
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53.   Milanese  Models. 
In  tûe  iatter  province,  oblefly  on  tae  Oertosa  near  Pavia, 
on  the  pinnaoies  of  tae   Oatbedral  at  Como  and  on  the  model 
for  tue  Oatùedral  at  Pavia,  tbe  basai  ideas  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XII  and  of  Francis  I  were  first  established,  eapecially 
tiae  rétention  of  Gotnio  parts  or  meoiDers  of  the  structure  and 
their  detailing  with  antique  Bonaan  forms  in  aooordanoe  with 
tne  principle  of  cooiposition  of  the  Iatter.  Instead  of  aspi- 
ring  little  pinnacled  tower?  were  ouilt  the  capricious  forms 
of  an  idéal  architecture,  tov   the  vertical  portion  being  a  s 
séries  of  beautifully  gradusted  plinth  and  pedestal-like  sup- 
ports oearing  a  kind  of  shrine.   In  place  of  a  single  pointed 
pyramidal  or  ooèlisk-like  roof  appears  a  repeated  succession 
of  druffis,  beset  with  column?  and  variously  suodivided,  that 
alternate  with  oircular  drumg;  the  Iatter  are  graduated  like 
lanterna  and  ara  acoompanied  by  varied  graceful  and  crowning 
motives.  îhe  capriciousnes!*  of  the  subdivision  of  this  sér- 
ies of  stepped  forms,  the  bpauty  of  the  combining  profiles 
are  frequently  encnanting.  One  oelieves  tnat  ne  sees  only  m 
models  of  fanciful  towers  in  an  idéal  style,  aoout  as  if  ne 
were  inclined  to  imagine  a  certain  "ûeavsniy  architecture", 
constructed  only  for  love  of  an  "idéal  arcûitecture"  and  to 
sâtisfy  tne  originally  innate  in  aian,  "joy  in  the  oeautiful". 
In  spite  of  the  indescriûabîe  cûarm  of  numûeriess  »orks  found 
in  France,  tne  author  has  npither  inet  in  Oaa.aûori  nor  elsewh- 
ere  -.ïith  those,  whicn  are  of  equal  rank  witn  soîiie  to  oe  found 
on  the  roof  of  tne  side  aisle  of  the  Cathedra!  at  Joino.-^'-^^ 

If  tnese  groand  principles  of  antifue-lilce  treatment  and  d 
détail ing  of  Gotnio  coiûpositions  oe  extended  to  the  ?reQCQ 
late  Gothio  doorways,  church  portais  and  Windows,  as  well  as 
dormer  Windows  with  tneir  f1 niais,  little  outtresses  and  fly- 
ing  outtresses,  their  tracerv  gables  etc.,  in  orief  to  ail 
late  Gothio  architectural  npubers,  then  has  the  principle  of 
form  and  tne  programme  of  ail  possible  forms  been  fixed,  that 
are  found  in  tne  early  ?reaoh  Renaissance,  or  in  the  transit- 
ion style  of  the  reigns  of  Douis  XII  and  of  Prancis  I  until 
about  1540. 
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It  should  not  be  forgottsn  hère,  that  the   oandelaoras  were 
borrowed  ivom   3.  ^aria  dell**  Gracie,  tiae  pilasters  froiD  3. 
3atiro  at  Milan,  from  tiie  O^mceLlaria  at  Rome,  from  tue  works 
of  A.  Bregao  tnere  and  at  Siena,  as  well  as  from  other  ouild- 
ings  in  upper  Italy,  aod  that  aioaes  aod  taoernaoles  were  fre- 
quently  furnisàed  with  oanooles  ooaipoaed  in  late  Gotùio,  but 
thèse  were  again  treated  after  the  antique  and  were  detailed 
aooording  to  tùe  oasal  idea?'  siiown.   3y  sucti  combinations  was 
produoed  a  liaiitless  domain,  as  aiigtit  be  said,  in  wiiioh  the 
imagination  and  the  iove  of  ornament  ot   this  "first  period  of 
youthful  love"  for  the  ffreach  Renaissance  might  freqaently  d 
deveiop  with  ohildliice  raptnre  and  oaarming  graoe. 

ito\e  137.   <3oxvoerT(\^t\4  "t^ve  H\.\.aTRe»e  \.Tvt\.\xexvce,  see  t\\e  corr- 
ect xD^e^ss  ot  Ço^î^V  ilaxvXz,  \^  0,^%zXXz   àes  Beoux  ikr\8,  îe\).  1887. 

0.  Necassity  of  Italian  Coopération  at  tae  Beginning 
of  the  Frenoh  Renaissance. 

59.   Period  from  1495  to  1540. 

y^ith  the  génération  of  ?renoh  arohitects,  srho  returned  from 
Italy  oetween  1580  and  1540,  at  wnose  neal  stood  Jacques  And- 
rouet  au  Oerceau,  Jean  Goujon,  Pierre  descot,  Pniiioert  de  1' 
Orme  and  Jean  Buliant,  the  further  dsveiopment  of  ?renoh  ext- 
srnal  architeotare  migûL  indeed  be  conoeiirâole,  even  without 
the  présence  of  a  numoer  of  Italians  in  France  and  exclusive- 
ly  by  Prenchmen,  who  educated  themselves  in  Italy  at  that  ti- 
me.   Aside  from  thèse,  one  Ttalian,  Primaticcio,  is  ooserved 
to  play  an  important  architectural  part.   Oontrary  thereto, 
the  deveiopment  of  Prench  architecture  between  1495  and  1520 
at  earliest,  without  the  ooooeration  of  a  number  of  Italian 
architects  and  of  many  Italian  workmen  is  conventional,  as 
psyohologically  impossible,  though  just  during  this  time  the 
gênerai  appearance  of  the  monuments  still  comprises  many  more 
older,  i.e. ,  ?rencû  éléments,  than  after  1530. 

ôO.   Necessity  for  a  Knowledge  of  Antique  ?orms. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  order  to  clotne  the  mem- 
oers  of  a  Sothic  building  in  a  Milanese  or  Bramantesque  exte- 
rior,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  antique  forms  is  first  of  ail 
required,  and  so  with  ail  comoinations,  tnat  ons  can  underta- 
ke  with  thea;'  m  a  muoh  lester  degree  was  the  knowledge  of 
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Sotiiio  required  for  tais,  '''he  saoe  masters  that  exclusively 
knew  the  Gotiiic  forms,  like  most  ^reocû  aroàiteots  ot   tûe  fi- 
rst  period  o£   tàe  Renaissance,  tlierefore  were  simply  uaaole 
to  tûink  at  ail  of  sach  a  translation,  like  tUat  employed  oy 
tûe  style  of  ffraaois  I.  Just  as  little  were  the  ?rencti  aroti- 
iteots  in  condition,  wûen  tbey  àad  not  studied  for  severai  y 
years  in  Italy,  to  translata  an  italian  design  before  about 
1515,  suoû  as  might  tiave  ori.^^inated  in  Tusoany,  Milan  or  Ven- 
ice  aboat  1490  -  1520,  into  the   fàrms  of  Prancis  I  irith  corr- 
eotly  and  systematioally  treated  détails;  tiie  new  foroas  and 
tiie  prinoiples  of  tneir  use  did  not  saffioiently  control  hère. 
Thê  Italian  design  would  not  contaln  tae  same  éléments,  oy  m 
oaeans  of  whioû  it  oould  transform  tiie  canopies,  pinnacles  and 
dormer  Windows  into  tae  style  of  Louis  XII  or  Francis  !•   îii- 
ey  were  at  tûe  utmost  only  ftble  to  compose  a  certain  itind  of 
Works  in  the  style  of  Louis  XII,  i.e«,  to  insert  a  certain  n 
numoer  of  ne»  forms  in  alternation  witn  Gotiiic  foras  in  a  Go- 
thio  design,  when  wùetûer  thèse  new  forais  tfere  taken  from  va- 
rions monuments  in  Italy  itself  or  from  Italian  designs  in  ? 
5'rance,  and  were  worked  over  îfitâ  more  or  less  skill  sometim- 
es,  at  otners  were  imitated  witû  more  or  less  good  fortune. 

Hence  one  is  driven  to  tbp  important  conclusion,  taat  up  to 
a  certain  moment,  the  drawin^s  for  a  number  of  éléments  like 
the  antique-like  canopies,  oinnacles  etc.  must  hâve  corne  from 
the  Italians  themselvss. 

61.  Réaction  of  B'renoh  Taste  upon  Italian  aîasters. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  conceded,  tûat  the  îusoan  mas- 
ters  do  not  as  a  rule  suffer  from  a  superfluity  of  Imaginatif 
on,  and  one  must  therefore  inquire,  whether  if  left  to  thems- 
elves,  thsy  sould  hâve  been  capaoie  of  happily  producing  the 
forms  of  the  style  of  Francis  I.   The  Milanese  and  the  north 
Italian  architects  were  mucH  oetter  fitted  for  this. 

Tnerefore  it  was  clearly  the  Sotnio  spirit  and  Gothic  arra- 
ngements, with  which  thèse  mafcters  constantly  nad  to  satisiy 
themselves,  for  then  an  actoal  source  of  créative  stimulation. 
From  this  probably  resulted  oretty  often  a  scaroely  to  be  av- 
oïded  reaction  of  B'rench  taf^te  upon  the  works  and  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  style  of  the  Italians  m  ?rance. 

62.  Views  of  Antnyme-^aint^Paul. 
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62.   Views  of  Antùyaie-^aiat-Paul, 
la  vievf  oif  Vae   opiaions,  whion  ùave  oecome  generaiiy  dissea- 
iaated  ia  Franoe,  it  is  «rell  to  ooserve  tais  neoessity  of  It- 
aiian  coopération  as  well  as  tiie  réaction  of  the  Prench  elem- 

ent  Dpon  tne  Italian,  ciearlv  recognized  oy  Antayme-Saint-Pa- 
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ui.   He  proposes  to  biaaself  the  question,    "wûetner  tûen  t 

Lue  French  arcnitects  witti  tiieir  strong  individuality,  aound- 
ant  reasoQ  and  refleotion,  oould  not  hâve  dispensed  with  ihe 
constant  and  restraiaing  coooeration  of  foreignersî^We  are  c 
compelled",  he  irrites, "to  rpoognize  tnat  there  woald  nave  be- 
en  no  g'renoh  Renaissance,  or  tùat  it  woald  aave  greatly  diff- 
ered  from  that  existing,  if  an  Italian  Renaissance  had  not  p 
previously  existed;  it  is  certain,  tnat  Italian  arohitects  c 
came  to  France,  that  they  proved  very  asefnl  tnere,  and  that 
our  own  had  a  neoessity  for  seeing  Italy  and  Italian  product- 
ions in  order  to  educate  theinselves.  But  af ter  the  directing 
impulse  vras  received,  tne  orogress  of  our  artists  »as  suffic- 
iently  inoreased  to  oecoaie  papaole  of  seleoting  a  direction 
of  their  own  Cûoice,  to  folio»  tnis  without  being  continuaiiy 
led  by  tne  hand,  and  even  frequently  to  surpass  tneir  nasters 
themseives.   In  tne  last  ye^rs  of  Charles  VIII  and  during  tae 
first  tiîne  of  douis  XII,  It^ly  oouid  direotiy  transmit  nany 
détails,  tnat  the  tf'lorentinp,  Milanese  ana  Venetian  scnools 
had  not  yet  rejeoted,  and  which  litû  us  aiade  tneir  good  fort- 
une; araoesQues,  sciiolls,  oiLasters  with  iozenge-sûaped  pan- 
els, little  candeiaora-colamns,  portrait  Diedaliions,  sheils, 
and  the  sinall  pediaaents  witb  soulptured  archiLraves.'' 

d.   Schooljof  thô:£i6"»ré,  or  of  Aaboise.  âni  of  Gaiiion. 
Di      .63; -  iltalian  ûolony  ia  ^rnooise. 

lue  oiost  striKing  évidence,  tnat  aen  perceived  tne  neoessi- 
ty of  that  coopération  with  Italian  masters  and  wortcaien,  wûi- 
cn  has  been  proved  indispen^aole,  consista  in  the  already  aen- 
tioned  colony  of  22  Italian?,  that  Charles  VIII  orougnt  froaa 
Napies  to  Aaaboise.   îneir  assistance  originated  tne  firso  Re- 
naissance school  in  France;  the  school  of  the  Loire. 

ïhe  great  influence,  that  the  Italians  la  Fontaineoleau  ex- 
erted  œn  Prench  art  tnrough  the  scncol  connected  »itû  taein, 
is  generally  known.   Witn  few  exceptions  iixe  Marquis  le  Ohe- 
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Oiienevieres,  A.  de  Monta igloQ,  ûudovil  [lalanne.  Benjamin  Pil- 
lon,  eto»,  very  few  seea  to  hâve  refleoted,  tiaat  the  mass  of 
Itaiian  art,  tùat  after  149?^  and  previous  to  ttie  soùool  of 
ffontaineolean  was  transmitted  into  Prencn  arohiteotare,  «raa 
not  iesa  important.  ?ie   even  believe,  that  it  had  far  greater 
diffioulties  to  overcooie,  than  tùe  sohooi  of  Fontainebleau  i 
itseif,  and  consequentiy  to  ail  appearanoes  required  a  simil- 
ar  centre,  to  be  aole  to  ooHect  its  forces  and  naake  them  felt. 

Ttie  first  Itaiian  soiaooi  in  ?ranoe  found  tûis  nome,  simiiar 
to  that  of  tûe  second  in  a  certain  degree,  and  indeed  likeiri- 
se  in  a  royal  oastle,  tne  fortress  aoove  the  beautifal  Loire, 
on  the  rocK  of  Amboise.  Its  ohief  works  forai  the  sonool  of 

the  uoire  and  that  at  Gaillon.   In  support  of  this  ?ie»f,  the 
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folloïring  works  of  filion  ii^v  oe  quoted: —    -  -  "?roia  tne 

preoeding  letters  it  follow?,  that  the  colony  of  Itaiian  work- 
men  came  to  France  in  1495  snd  settied  in  Amboise,  tne  favor- 
ite résidence  of  Charles.  Wear  Tours,  this  oity  becaaie  the 
artistic  centre,  where  aided  by  fashion,  Miohel  Oolumoe  and 
his  soûool  came  to  obtain  inspiration,  as  well  as  Jean  Perre- 

al,  -Martin  Cloistre  of  Blois,  and  that  swarm  of  painters 

and  woodôarvers,  »hose  vast  talent  our  period  is  oeginning  to 
appreoiate  —  -.  " 

A.  de  Montaigne  would  prefer  to  oelieve  that  thèse  Italians 
had  oreviously  sojourned  in  Tours,  since  Jacaues  Taillandier, 

4.   1 4Q 

ander  whose  protection  they  were,  staia  toere.     Sut  the  i 
list  of  important  masters  st-aying  in  Tours  sûows  mostly  ?ren- 
chmen. 

ô4.   Masters  in  this  O^lony. 

Of  22  Italians,  who  came  to  Amboise  uo  to  the  end  of  1495, 
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only  9  are  mentioned  in  the  following  list,    being  indesi 

only  those  designaxied  oy  th^tr  calling  as  connected  »itû  arcn- 

iteoture.   Under  A  are  collooted  tae  expressions,  waich  refer 

otûerwise  to  their  callings  and  their  positions;  under  3  are 

given  the  naœea  of  the  masters  and  tneir  yearly  salaries  (in 

tournois),  so  as  to  ootain  t.herefrom  a  comparative  view  of 

their  importance. 

Xote   ii^l.      îro\u    i^uxvoVes   â^e   \,^i^r\   YtotvcoVb.    YoV.    1.    \) .    107 
et   «eq. 
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.l\o\.\o.Tvs   \tv   x\iz  »er\)\.oe   o?    ô\vorVea  YIII*. -- 

oivà.   o\Yver  pe'Bsonot*^» 

•to   \botV.    Oit   t\\e\.v   troiàuca   at^CT 

\.Yve  cu8\0Tfc    axvà  '«lanxvar   ot    V^oXa^, 

àeôV^Tfters    (.came  t^oxh   t^ve  V-tr^^àorn   ot    S'wc\,V\^'^ 

■to  \au\,\,à 

ûwà  Xo  UkOiVie  \Dov\ts   ofter   \\ve\.r   àea\.4xvs   o.x\à, 

pVeoaure   of^*v   \\ve  t<^s^\.ow   ot    Ito\,>^. 

B. 

îrere   JeVvavi   3ocuTvà\x8    i,îTcv   ^\.ocoxvàoV,    reW^Voue   ot    t\\e   ovàev 

ot    S.   TTaxvo\8,    ô.es\t^«^v   ot   buVXàVxvèe.  562  \,\.\5ve8   iO   ». 

Doï^  ÇoftsoVû  ov  ÇoaeWiO    ^ÇoceVVo   ào  )^evco\.\aTio^    ^aràewer,   S^o. 

Gu\ào   5o^oxv\.xvo,    \tTa\4Vvt,    poVxvtex'    oxvà.    \\,\\xm\»na'tov.    937   \\Z» 

Jio8"tev   BavT^avà\.x;  à.»  ftvesoVQ,    \ûorV.er    oxv  t^oo^s   oad   JjoVvver   Vw 

o\,\,   GoVovs*  240. 

ievcae  Çosserot,    mastcv  \ûOTV.moxv   ot   xfcosotiT^.  2^0» 
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Qo'»eu\oo   de  douvteuxve,    «voVer   ot    coa-tVes   cxnà    joxxver   \x\   a\\ 

V.\.T\às   ot    mosowvVi.  240. 

A\.\y\voTvBe  0a\(L0i8Be,    turTRev   ot    o\.aXjos\er  (.toè^^^^v   \»\t\\   \\\e 

TKÇVô'ter'^,  A80. 

Dow\.xvo    ^o\vaxvxve  àe   |\*owxva,    \>T\,e8li,    tfcoVw^v  ot    ov|qtv8,      2^0. 

i}.OT\8\.eur   liuc   Becjecv\ae    i^ccLWeà.   Bevjjo^e   \.yv  âe  Cvo>i'^,    ^evaeWer 
àesV^xser,    cuTt\xi\.Tvê  Axv  moV:\T\|   cA\\.c\teTV8    8e\    aixû,   \vo\o\v,    Vitv\.é,\^t, 
d,e8\4Tvev  ot  \)u\.\à\T^48. 

Ko-te   142.      1\   \s  covvect\.M   ô\oXeà,    Wot   "•casW.es''   ào   x\o\  \\ 
V\eve  «leoTy.   "•o\vo\eaux'',    tiut   Miooàexv   ■to\aeT8    e«tp\,o>^eà    \u   oWocVs 

65.     Part  of  tlie  Masters  of  Ainboise. 
Of  greater  hxstorioai  importaDOS  is  no»  tne  question,   whet- 
àer  is  possible  a  direct  influence  and  a  direct  participation 
ot'  oae  or  more  of  toese  or  otiaer  aiasters  on  tne  origin  01   tas 
eariy  Renaissance  in  S^rance.     îhis  question  has  not  oniy  a  g 
gênerai  conventionai   intere^t,    wnicû  even  extends  oeyond  tae 
iioaits  of  tne  French  Benaisf^ance,    out  it  oeiongs   to  tiiose,    t 
tùat  for  a  séries  of   years  bave  most  attracted  tae  attention 
of  Prencaaaen.      for  a  conception  of   tae  difficuity  of  answerxng 
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this  question,  as  weli  as  to  give  tae  most  récent  views  in  t 
tiais  doiDaiû,  the  lords  of  a  reoent  investigator,  g",  de  Oroy, 
oaay  De  qaoted  nere,  and  whose  quiet  objeotivity  ûas  a  good  e 
effect,  in  oooiparison  with  t-he  rasii  décisions  of  otiiers.  fle 
writes  in  référence  to  the  ^oyal  cbateaus  on  tue  Loire;  ^^^ 
''Neither  tne  date  of  tbe  be^inning  of  tàese  buildings  nor  th- 
at  of  tiieir  coaipXetion  is  known.   A  knowledge  of  the  inspira- 
tion and  of  tiae  superintendence  under  wùicù  they  originated 
is  aimost  entireiy  laoking.  After  tiie  merit  of  tàese  first 
Works  of  our  Renaissance  na^  oeen  ascrioed  to  Italian  aroùit- 
ects  until  the  most  récent  t.laies,  it  is  now  proved  that  this 
honor  beiongs  to  tne  Frenoh  school.   But  it  is  oniy  on  the 
ground  of  indirect  statements  or  the  accidentai  mention,  that 
one  can  give  the  names  of  soiie  artists,  »ûo  were  eaaployed  on 
theott.   The  suojeot  présents  so  aiany  gaps,  that  one  must  aluost 
douot,  whetner  tnese  wiii  ever  be  fiiied".  It  may  be  seen  fr- 
ooi  this,  that  until  very  reoent  tioaes  the  intervention  of  It- 
alian masters  has  been  generally  assumed,  and  indeed  pernaps 
in  a  greater  degree,  than  we  deem  neoessary  hère.  One  cannot 
deny  the  difficulty  in  deternaining  the  actual  masters.   But 
nevertheless  it  appears  cre'^loie,  lihat  if  correctness  ne  gran- 
ted,  of  wnat  nas  oeen  said  concerning  tae  necessity  of  compr- 
onaise  forais  and  of  an  Itaio-^rencn  coopération,  we  wiil  perh- 
aps  recognize,  that  there  m^v  finaiiy  be  deduced  from  existi- 
ng  statements  botn  more  and  other  conclusions,  than  many  in 
the  récent  period  were  inclined  to  oelieve. 

HoXz   143>.   Svo^,  i,   de,   Kou\ieoux  î)oc\x;^e.w•t«  a\xr  VB'v.s-toxre 
àe  \,o.  i5''^€'0'Woxv  des  lâes\.àe\v.oes  ro^oVee  âue»  Bovàs  de  \,o  l.o\.re. 
V»  It  k»   l?cjiv\.s.  ie*ô4.  --  'X^ve  occouTvtô  ou  porc\vïNexv\  vaeve  \,or4e- 
\,\i  useà  \t\  •t\\e  i^ecxv  ô  tov  \roV,\w|,  poWev.wfc  ^ov  fe-t\xcco  \eotV,. 
6ô.   Striking  Homogenei ty  of  tae  Scnooi. 

îwo  additional  pnenomena  incite  us  to  enter  more  fully  into 
tais  question.   Pirst  is  ta^  frequently  striking  nomogeneity, 
that  manifests  itself  m  somiiar  iaeas,  in  composition,  in  d 
development  and  suodivision,  as  weli  as  in  tne  détails  on  the 
royal  ouildings  in  Slois,  Obamoord  and  Onenonceaux,  or  those 
of  the  tiiinister  Bobertet  in  Bury,  and  on  other  structures  oe- 
longing  to  this  group,  and  indeed  in  such  wise  as  to  arouse 
the  conjecture,  tnat  at  a  cprtain  time  tne  same  ilentical  mas- 
ter  has  acted  as  a  leader. 
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Tne  mouidings  on  an  entire  séries  of  buildings  from  tiie  fi- 
rst  30  years  of  tùe  16  Ih   sentury  seem  to  be  dae  to  tne  infl- 
uenceof  a  certain  master,  *»nd  tHis  fact  will  be  referred  to 
âgain  in  tne  later  oiiapter  devoted  to  mouldings.  The  peculi- 
arities  in  style  and  tne  oh^raoter  of  the  mouldings  are  in  no 
"uray  inoompatiole  wita  wûat  we  inow  of  tne  t»o  most  prorainent 
architects  of  the  oolony  of  Amboise,  tne  two  laasters  upon  wû- 
iofl  ail  traditions  and  récent  documents  invite  us  to  ooncent- 
rate  our  entire  attention-  Thèse  are  ?ra  Giocondo  and  DoQaen- 
ico  da  Oortona.  goth  are  arohiteots  of  unusual  famé,  The  f 
faae- aoqQipei -inigarisiBy  the  one  aientioned  in  the  second  pl- 
ace, is  indeed  exclusively  based  on  the  later  construction 
of  the  Hotel-de-Ville  there*  only  very  recently  does  attenti- 
on appear  to  hâve  peen  direoted  to  his  earlier  lengthy  stay 
on  the  Loire.  The  followin«î  first  proceeds  to  the  considéra- 
tion of  what  we  know  concerning  the  activity  of  thèse  two  aias- 
ters  in  France. 

1.  Pra  Giovanni  Giooondo  from  Verona. 

(Born  1435  or  earlier;  died  1515). 
67.  3iight  I^ïotice  of  "Im. 

Ijjen  hâve  frequently  lamented  and  made  proûQinent  aise,  taat 
tne  Italians,  wûo  came  to  ?r>ince  and  exerted  a  more  or  less 
weighty  influence  upon  tne  Development  of  tne  Renaissance  in 
France,  were  only  masters  of  the  second  or  even  lower  rank,  - 
with  the  exception  of  Leonardo,  who  was  too  old  and  died  toc 
soon.  8ut  one  has  not  thou«îht  this  of  Pra  Qiocondo.   It  aiay 
indeed  be,  that  until  no^ï,  we  know  of  only  one  ouilding  in  I 
Italy,  whose  design  belongs  to  his  earlier  period,  namely  the 
Palace  del  Consiglio  at  Verona  (1476-1493);  further  that  of 
the  three  works  in  France  formerly  ascrioed  to  hiai,  two  aave 
entirely  disappeared  and  tfiP  third  partially  so;  finally  tnat 
the  représentations  of  tnes'^»  ouildings  do  not  exhibit  the  st- 
yle, tuât  one  would  at  first  oe  inclined  to  expect  from  an  I 
Italian,  and  tnat  the  buildiné  accounts  and  other  documents, 
so  far  as  mre  possess  them  in  relation  to  tnese  buildings,  do 
noL  mention  ?ra  Giocondo.  '^o   this  may  oe  added,  taaL  the   on- 
ly drawing  by  tae  Pra  existing  until  18S2  long  appeared  so  un- 
intelligible,  that  men  oegan  to  almost  oelieve  it  a  Jest,  and 
that  ail  tne  reliaole  documents  conoerning  ais  activity  in  ? 
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France  related  to  engineering  structures,   as  to  an  aquedoct 
i'or  tne  royal  gariens  in  Blois  and  to  tne  oonstraction  of  tiae 
t'irst  stone  oridge  at  Paris.    (Bridge  of  Notre  Dame). 

ffrom  tne  iatter  fact,  galostr.e  believed,  "* —  in  accordance 
vîitû  tne  overnasty  prinoiples  of  modem  criticism  and  tiie  vi- 
vaoity  peculiar  to  him,  —  "tiiat  tnïs  poor  îra  Giooondo"  must 
oe  ejeoted  from  tne  ranics  of  arcûitects,  and  to  décide  tnat 
ne  was  never  an  artist,  eut  a  ''skilfui  oonstructor",  thus  oe- 
ing  merely  a  oivii  and  miiitary  engineer. 

oi\  motters,    \b\\\cVv  \ve   Y\ob   xve\>er   eeexv,    \%   e.\^o>Bïv   t^   \\\ê  àVscuss- 

t\.%\]kTe   à^   Ira.    G.    SVooOTvào    i?Vox*exvce,    1882,^,    \.t\   vi\\voTv\.c\ue   àcs 
Avts,    1882.    No.    28.    --   Borne  t^v^^®^  wo\.\ces   ot   G\.ocOTvào   \ûere 
tx-oôxx  bi^  us   \.w  0\xTOw\.<\ue  àe?.    kvt»,    1882.    Xo.    SS.    --   H^c  Vo^e 
8\.x\ce   repovteà   oxv  '«lore   \Y\ox\   a   \\\0U8aT\à   oààWVoxxoX   àravûxwls   \i-^ 
aVoooTvào   \,x\   \.\\e  Co\.Vec\.\OTv  T>es\a\\\,e\ir   \iv   "Svo^s   i^Vtuma   àe  ûea- 
s\xvs  àe  Çro  G\ocoTvào    \.i\  Ae\,oxvé.ea  à,' ATo\^oeo\,o|,\e    et  de   ft\.s'to\,- 
re  p\x^\,\.es  por   V'ïiCoVe  çroxvcoxae  de   ftome.    VoV.    il.  i.iS'Bl'^  •    -- 
Some   tlaou^^ts   ^^   oppo6\\.\.ow   \o   \.\<i,   Vo-t\ev   «ov^,    \iX\   \\\e  ii\.\\,Yv- 
e\\.uw|eTt\   g^.    ï.a\,«..    ûeu"tac\\.    ^vc.\\aeo\*.    Ixvst.,    Bo«^aT\   Sedxou,    V 
xsoV.    T,    v^''^'"^*   ^1    4    ^^^   portVvii    ooseâ   upoxx    o\\    \.XA00vvec\    reodS.xvç 
o^    v«k\j   \ROv\t,    por\\>^   on  po\.wt«   T\o\   -^et  -^  \tvo\,\*\i   àetevtRVTveà. 

After  I  nad  tne  good  fortune  to  détermine  ?ra  Giocondo  as 
tne  autûor  of  more  trian  a  imndred  original  drawings  found  in 
tne  Uffizi  at  Florence,   frorr  wnicn  it  follows,    tnat  ne  was   t 
tne  greatest  arciaiteot  of  hl!=5   time  in  Itaiu,    next  to  Bramante 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci;    after  i  nad  further  succseded  in  find- 
ing  tne  key  to  tne  nnintelligiole  pian  for  3.    Peter  in  8ome, 
and  it  resuiûed,    tnat,  nis  d'='3ign  ùad  ied  to  a  noble  and  wond- 
erful  work,   —  ib  oecaine  a  ''aty  to  examine  anew,   wiaether  sucà 
a  master,   »no  «as  contempor«?ne«usly  in  tne  service  of  tne  ki-? 
ng  and  of  the  oity  of  Paris,   and  was  suddenly  caiied  to  Borne 
by  Pope  Juiius  II   to  partie» oate  witii  Bramante  in   tne  compét- 
ition for  3.   Peter' s,    nad  not  in  some  way  influenced  tne  dev- 
elopment  of  tne  Henaissanme  there,   during  tne  10  years  taat 
ne  nad  dwelt  in  France. 

Jirst  of  ail,    tne  buildin^ss  earlier  ascrioea  lo  aim  were  n 
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hère  first  of  ail  to  ûe  examlned,  sinoe  the  reasons  on  wQioh 
men  reiied  in  reoent  Dimes  t.o  exoiude  ?ra  (aiocoodo  froai  ail 
partioipatiOQ  in  taem,  wûen  iiore  ciosely  considered,  had  no 
décisive  value  whatever. 

68.  Designer  of  Buildings. 

Before  this  iadeed  ooours,  there  sùould  De  announced  the 
examinatiiOQ  ot   an  important  ooint,  especially  the  title  by  w 
wiîioh  STa  Giooondo  was  mentioned  during  tiie  first  years  of  û 
Qis  stay  in  France;  this  apnears  to  hâve  been  not  entirely  u 
usual  for  that  period.   It  reads  ^'deviser  of  ouildings",  in 
oontrast  to  "aiaster  workman  of  masonry",  as  another  Italian 
of  tne  oolony,  Jérôme  Passerot,  was  oalled.   îne  first  désig- 
nation clearly  dénotes  a  maF'ter,  who  was  ratner  intended  to 
give  to  the  Duiidings  tne  corresponding  artistic  and  espeoial- 
ly  tne  aroûitectural  form,  «nd  who  troubied  himself  little  or 
not  at  ail  conoerning  their  roateriai  exécution  in  ail  détails. 
If  this  title  be  orought  int.o  connection  with  tne  expression 
"device  and  pleasure  of  the  king",  whereby  aust  be  understood 
ideas,  viewrs  and  caprices,  in  wùich  the  king  had  espeoial  pl- 
easure, then  will  "deviser  of  ouildings"  dénote  him,  who  nad 
to  ffork  out  proposais  and  drawings  for  tne  remodeling  of  the 
ouildings  in  accordance  with  the  most  extended  ideas  of  the 
king,  certainiy  in  the  tast**  of  the  king  and  according  to  wû- 
he  understood  oy  the  fasnion  of  Italy.  After  tney  nad  oeen 
adopted,  tne  exécution  of  snoh  designs  perhaps  followed  under 
native  masters  in  comoination  ivith  some  Italians.-^'*'^ 

^^ec^ts   ot    t\\e  ÇTe^c\\   ï^ex\.o\asoxvc.e. 

69.  Ohateau  at  Arnooisp. 

The  dates  of  the  works  in  Amboise,  tne  often  decidedly  Ita- 
lian éléments  in  the  parts  of  tais  cnateau  executed  in  the  c 
compromise  style  and  repres^nted  in  Du  Oerceau  (?ig.  22    ), 
and  the  positive  statemants  of  Oomoiynes,  that  Charles  VIII  e 
employed  his  Italians  in  building  the  same,  permit  the  assump- 
tion,  that  upon  this  most  imoortant  of  the  royal  undertakings 
in  architecture,  for  wnioh  be  nad  m  the  first  place  imported 
Dis  Italians,  Pra  Giocondo,  who  was  at  the  aead  of  tne  first 
party,  may  nave  exeroised  an  influence. 

If  the  statement  of  Antnyme-Saint-Paul  oe  correct,  tnac  sym- 
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symmetrical  plans  of  Cùateans  Le  Venger  and  âury  are  excepti- 
ons in  tùat  period,  —  and  he  appears  to  me  to  oe  rigiat  ther- 
ein,  —  tnen  jast  tûis  symm^trioal  arrangement  of  pian  (Pig. 
17),  wûicû  in  some  things  reoalls  those  of  the  Sastle  of  ?^il- 
an  and  of  the  entranoe  at  the  gâte  of  tne  Gastle  N'uovo  at  Na- 
ples,  aiust  oe  aaorioed  to  the  influence  of  ?ra  Giooondo,  sin- 
oe  tûe  ouilding  of  the  château  was  begun  in  1496,  thus  just 
after  the  oampaign  of  Charles  VIII,  and  it  was  already  coanpl- 
eted  m  the  year  1499,  thus  oeing  executed  in  tne  tioae,  duri- 
ng  which  this  mafiter  reoiained  on  the  Loire.   Some  Itaiian  dé- 
tails, tne  fact  that  tne  bullder,  àjarshal  de  Gie,  was  govern- 
or  of  AoiDOise,  and  ne  frequeatly  had  the  chateaus  at  Amboise 
and  at  3aiilon  inspeoted  oy  the  master  mason  Colin  Byard  of 
Tours,  who  iikewise  executed  some  work  in  tëe  Château  Le  Ver- 
ger, . —  ail  this  likewise  peraiits,  that  a  certain  connection 
witn  tne  colony  at  Amboise  may  oe  assumed. 
70.  Works  ascrioed  to  H'ra  Giooondo. 

We  now  corne  to  tne  question; —  can  Fra  Giooondo  hâve  had  a 
any  part  in  ouildings,  that  were  long  ascribed  to  him,  but  w 
whoae  appearanoe  is  entirelv  différent  from  the  style,  tnat 
he  would  hâve  employed  in  It.aly?  I  freely  admit  that  for  a 
time,  I  was  inciined  to  deoidedly  answer  tais  question  by   a 
déniai.  ïet  after  a  séries  of  years,  my  more  thorough  s  tuil- 
es on  the  nature  of  that  pernod  and  on  the  conditions,  under 
whioh  Fra  Giooondo  was  oomp'^lled  to  work  in  B'rance,  led  to  t 
tne  opinion,  that  from  merelv  the  point  of  view  of  style,  an 
influence  of  this  master  wa?;  at  least  not  only  possinie,  but 
almost  prooable  for  the  Qhateau  at  Gaillon  and  for  the  "Salle 
dorée.""  (golden  hall). 

Conoeràing  tne  golden  haD  belonging  to  tne  Palace  of  Just- 
ice in  Paris,  it  is  to  be  s^ld,  that  tne  aecoration  of  tne  1 
lunettes  with  the  royal  arm?  and  the  porcupine  of  Louis  XII, 

tûe  cenaturs  and  sirens,  which  even  in  tne  engravmg  of  tne 

147 
last  century  (Figs.  23,     345)  retain  the  character  of  the 

sciool  of  Verona-Padua,  thu?  of  the  native  place  of  ?ra  Gioo- 
ondo, so  that  one  must  querv,  whether  the  authors  are  not  en- 
tirely  or  partly  right,  who  designate  Lhis  hall  as  a  work  of 

the  brother?  It  might  also  be  added,  that  tûe  suspended  arc- 
nes,  there  employed  as  the  'décorative  System  oi  tne  ceilmg. 
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also  ooour  od  the  t'aoade  of  tiie  Oiiateau  at  paillon. (?igs.  24,25). 

itoXe  148.   Çaàre  i^QToVveôe  mex^\voxx8  X\\\s  o»cv\.v't\.OT\  S.tv  Y\\,8 
)^e^ot\e  àeè^'^'  kT\\.B\\  Doi^etvVcotvN,.  —  Ou  t\ve  G\vox^>OT•^  àoree,  s 

One  wing  of  tae   latter,  whoge  fragments  are  now  almost  ool- 
leotively  preserved  in  the  ^cole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Parisl  and 
conf irms  the  acûuraoy  of  top  faoade  System  siiown  oy  Israël  3 
Silvestre  (Pig.  24  ■'•^^)  and  siiows  in  tae  arrangement  of  the 
ûQedallions  between  the  pila?ters  with  arabesques  and  in  oonn- 
eotion  witû  souiptured  sobolls  (?ig.  25    )  a  motive,  whicn 
strongiy  reoalls  tne  similar  arrangement  on  ?ra  Giocondo' s  ? 
Palace  dei  Gonsigiio  at  Verona,  on  wnicn  tne  scroils  are  ind- 
eed  oniy  painted.   Sinoe  furtrier  in  the  aiouldings  snd  in  tne 
araûesQues  of  ihis  façade  ^T'e  likeMisc:.  scihr,  things  siialèr  te 
a.o.iels  in  the  saoïe  parts  of  upper  Italy,  are  queries  wnstner 
tûere  may  not  oe  soaûe  truth  in  the  earlier  opinion,  uhat  tne 
Château  at  aaillon  is'  a  work  of  ?ra  Sioconao. 

Ko1,e  150.   Reproàuceà  ■^vo'^   "ReA3.  Geix.  d'»Avc.\v.  Yeov  40,  î'\,.'2.4. 

Oniy  since  tne  puolioation  ûy  Deville  relating  to  the  ouii- 
ding  acoounts  of  the  Gnatean  at  Gailion,-^^-^  wnion  «ras  in  part 
epoon-making  in  France,  nav"*  men  begun  to  give  up  tne  latter 
opinion.  Qeviile  says:-  "It  has  been  repeated  to  satiety,  t 
taat  the  Qardinai  entrusted  to  the  famous  ieronese  arohiteot 
«"ra  Giooondo  the  oailding  0^  his  oaateau  at  Gaillon.   îhis  0 
opinion,  whioh  was  aiready  ^uspeoted  by  âmeric  David,  ooaiple- 
tely  disappears  in  view  of  ^-he  oailding  acoounts  nere  puolish- 
ed,  in  whicû  tne  na.iie  of  Prfl  Giocondo  does  not  once  occur. 
If  Georges  did  eaiploy  soais  TtaXian  artists,  none  of  tneu  had 
charge  of  the  érection  of  ths  buildings,  which  ratner  oeiong- 
ed  entirely  to  trench  arcaitects.   Tne  Italian  artists  were 
oniy  utilized  for  saoordmate  works  and  for  ornamentation. 
ïûis  is  a  faot,  tûat  is  now  won  for  tne  history  of  art  and  f 
for  the  Prenoh  school." 

}\oXz   loi,   Be\D\V\ie,  k,    (jo^xstee  àe  lûe^^^s®®  ^^  ^0  Ootvstvuct- 
\oxv.  âb-u  O\\o'teou  de  So\.V\.oiv  q,\o  ,    ?av\,a.  1950. l&ôl.  p.  12.  —  T! 
'S\\)o\.ào  i,\x\  >CLf\,otA.o  âL\  ?ra  GVocol^ào'^  ouà.  Se\.oo.\\co  tuvtnev  \fteT\- 
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^exvWoTv  X\\e  03cr\p\>\,0Tcx  to  ?ir»a  (5\ocox\âio .  i,See  Vosor\.  Vo\.  5. 

But  a  remark  on  tne  ouiiiing  aooounts  of  the  Qûateau  at  3a- 
illon  aiay  oe  foand  in  hdoatai^loa,^^^  whicà  deserves  full  ooq- 
sideratiOQ  as  ooaiing  from  one  of  such  profound  érudition.  G 
^ioDoerning  tue  presenos  of  Antonio  di  Giasti  in  paillon,  ne 
oaila  attention,  like  Devill e  in  ois  comparison,  to  tùe  paym- 
snts  made  to  him   amounting  to  only  447  livres  tournois,  inst- 
sad  of  at  ieast  oSô,  wnion  ahouid  perhaps  be  inoreased  to  73ô, 
Dut  adds:-  "nowever  the  sui  indicates  little,  since  we  do  not 
now  possess  ail  tiie  aocouats  of  3ailion". 

Ko\e  152»   Ixv  La  ¥o\a.\.\,\,e  des  3uô\e.  p.  18. 

îiie  latter  faot  alone  takps  away  aii  value  from  DeviLle's 
conolusion,  tiiat  from  the   silenoe  of  ihe  ouilding  aooounts  m 
inentioned,  ?ra  Giooondo  had  nothing  at  aii  to  do  witn  the  Oh- 
ateau  at  Salllon.   And  even  if  tnese  aooounts  »ere  ooînplete, 
then  must  one  always  oppose  the  view,  that  the  silenoe  of  the 
doouoients  oaust  already  oe  rp^^arded  as  proof  of  tne  inoorreot- 
ness  of  a  stateaaent  transnait-ted  in  a  différent  way.   3oarajod 
also  ïfrites  at  a  very  reoent.  date: —  ''Oeville  does  not  suffi- 
oientiy  enter  iato  what  tne  building  at  Qailion  oontains  of 
Italian  and  Italian  germs."  Aforeover  iL  i^ouli  oe  very  possioie 
in  this  case,  that  wûile  Fvfi   Giooondo  was  paid  oy  the  king, 
in  case  he  prepared  for  the  «ninister  georges  d'Âaiboise  divers 
drawings  for  the  Cnateau  at  4mboise,  inay  eitner  hâve  reoeived 
no  rémunération  for  the  latt.er  work,  or  tnis  may  not  hâve  oe- 
en  inoiuded  in  the  ouilding  aooounts  proper,  as  very  frequen- 
tly  ooourred  at  that  time,  when  artists  were  often  oompensat- 
ed  oy  Denefioes.   Migût  not  one  deoide  with  equal  justioe,  t 
that  Jean  Cousin  never  oreated  anytûing  wnatever,  smoe  as  1. 
le  Laborde  asserts,  nis  naiip  oowhere  oocurs  m  Lhe  royal  aoo- 
ounts remaining  to  us? 

Kot-e  153.  \XK   Lo  So\i\p\\)kV«>.  ?vawcQ\ae  o\30x\'t  Vo  Bexxaxssawce 
c\.oa8\c\\xe.  p.  8.  çov\a,  189A . 

Ko\e  lô4»  I^  i»c>  Bewa\.ôaoTvce  âtes  kvXz   ot  Vo  Cour  à-e  Srouce. 
Yo\..  !♦  p.  ZQl ,    Bor\s.   1850. 

3y  Pietro  da  Merooloano  on  tae  one  nand,  wit-n  tne  important 
aroQiteotural  conditions  of  the  gardens  at  the  Oaateaa  of  Ga- 
illon,  and'  oy  Antonio  di  Giosto  on  tns  other  with  the  soulpt- 
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aouiptures  and  tne  arabesqu^a,   the  Château  ot  tiie  Oardinai  of 
Amooise  is  ootiQ  oonneclied  with  anotàer  aead  of  tue  school  oî 
Amboise,  Pacello  da  Msi*ooli*ino,   and  also  witti  the  altlier  of 
tûe  Qiuslii  ia  Tours;    tûerefère  a  coûaecîiioû  of  Saiiloo  witn 
tne  artistio  head  of  tae  aohool  of  Amboise,    to  wûioû  the  Ciiat- 
eau  of  Gaiilon  oeioags,    ifould  thea  be  very  probaole. 

Of  t'ae  former  Ohambre  les  Oooiptes  at  Paria,   likewise  ascri- 
bed  to  Pra  Giooondo  aud  burned  in  1737,   tne  autJaor  ùas  found 
no  saffioient  représentation,   frooi  wûioh  one  can  deoide,    whe- 
ther  any  cnaracteristio  or  »  gênerai  arrangement  may  strength- 
en  tûis  tradition   in  any  vrav.     As  siiown  oy  5*ig.   26  ^^^,    tùe 
exterior  nas  no  Italian  app^aranoe  of  any  kind. 

Kote   105.      ^epvoàucWon  t^om   IsvaeV    S\.\.oeaXve. 

?\erTe   aouAaeWx^   a^à   M\co\,\,e  Y\o\\,c   ap^^eor    to   Yvooe   \ju\,\,-t   tUe 
(S\\am\>'re  àes  Coaipteô    vxv   -t'ue  Po^oce   ot    3vL8"t\oe,      iccord\.ïiÊ   Xo 
atv.   \Tvscr\iVt\oxv   |,\\>ôw  X>>i    Vv'v.'Wk,    ■t\\e  coTVBtructVoxv   Vosted  ^tqh^ 
i486   Xq   1489.      It    t\\\s  \)e   correct,    trc   (ûtoconào  MiO\x\.à   octuoX,- 
\,\i   ^e   exc\.uàeà. 

T'iae  aroades  or   tne  former  Oiiateaa  at  3ury  are  reoroduoad   in 
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b'ig.  27,    wûi3û  âccîordiûi  to  an  inventory  of  Lue  aridow  of 

PloriiBond  Ropertet  must  âpp<=ar  to  oe  a  srork  of  d^ra.   Siocondo. 
ïet  tûis  conjeoture  nas  not  been  oonfirmed. 

Kote  loT.   ReT{>roà\xoeâL  ^row  ûu  Cerceou,  Les  \)\,\is  ôxceVVcTvt 
Bo8%\tfcew\s  etc.  Yo\..  2. 

When  one  sees  to  wiiat  a  d?^ree  a  Fleming,  3ian  Bologna,  oe- 
oame  Italian  in  his  art,  wû^  should  it  not  oe  possiole  for  P 
Fra  Giooondo  to  adopt  varions  Preaoa  peculiarities  in  working 
out  ûis  designs,  and  indeed  so  mucû  the  more,  since  (oorn  in 
Verona  in  1435  at  latest)  h^  saw  oniy  Gotnic  employed  in  ûis 
native  oity  during  ûis  lirst.  15  or  20  years?  One  may  furtner 
oonsider  tnat  20  years  after  tûe  ûrotiier  nad  left  France,  ani 
Italian  forms  nad  ûecome  dlfseminated  muca  iiore,  Soccadoro  r 
retaiaed  namarous  trench  peouiiarities  on  ttie  Pans  Hotel-ia 
Ville. 

In  a  dispatoû  Irom  tne  Venetian  amoassalor  ^rancesco  Moros- 
ini  to  tûe  oounoil  of  ten,  be  ^rites  of  ?ra  Gioooûio  among  o 
otûer  tûiûgs: —  -  -"Be  also  has  a  provision  (salary)  fron  tne 
kiûg  for  tûe  skill,  ifita  wtii':;h  ae  ûas  made  an  aaueduct  to  lead 
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water  to  his  gardens  ia  BIoIq.   He  is  in  great  intimaoy  witû 
the  duke  of  Sora,  and  ne  is  in  relations  »itû  M.  Paiiioert, 
vthom  he   ûas  served  as  secret.ary.   He  read  Vitruvius  to  him, 
for  iie  loves  to  oooapy  nioasplf  witù  tûe  matûematical  soienoes, 
aroûitecture  and  aiilitary  sn<3ines".  Tiioougû  ?ra  Giooondo,  tùe 
amoassador  ûeoanae  aoquainte?^  witù  certain  articles  of  the  tr- 
eaty  made  between  trie  king,  the  king  of  ttie  Romans,  and  the 
duke  of  Burgandy. 

Xote  Ibe*   Bvoc\\eX,  k»   Le»  fero^v'v.Mes  ^lc  Vew\.se.   tt\sto\.ve  de 
Vo  CiVvQTftce\.\.ev\e  secrète,  p.  512.  Por\.8.  1870. 

2.   Domenico  da  Gortona,  properly  Bernaoei,  oalled 
Boocadoro. 

71.   Notes  on  his  ûife. 

In  order  to  oome  to  a  correct  décision  concerning  Dotnenioo 
da  Oortona,  several  notes  r*=^latiag  to  nim  are  first  collected 
hère,  which  refer  to  his  enanloyonent  previous  to  tae  building 
of  tne  Botel-de-Ville  in  Paris. 

In  tne  Symbolae  Litterie  of  Gori,  cited  oy  Mariette,  ^^^ 
Domenioo  is  designated  as  a  oupii  of  Siulio  da  Sangallo;  it 
is  fartner  said,  that  he  built  for  tne  king  of  France  two  ma- 
gnificent  palaces,  one  of  '-fMch  was  the  Hotel-de-Ville  at  ?a- 
ris,  and  that  he  died  in  tbp  service  of  Henry  II  in  1549. 

Sote   \5<â.      iTv    f^oecedovxo.   Vo\,.    i.    p.    123. 

iîote   leO.      S^xfcboVae   L\.-t\eraT\,e    etc.    VoV.    fe.    p.    172.    Ko.    308. 
îV.ov6tvo6.    nsi.    Vrl   o>»e   Xo  ii.    Êu^ewe  il^ivtz   o   co^m\xTv\co1\OT\   ot 
■t\ve   exoo\   X\\\*e   awà   cowtewX*   o^    tYvV.s   MsorVt^. 

Already  in  the  years  1495,    1497  and  1493,    we  find  Dotnenioo 
among  tne  22  aiasters  of  the  ^nost  diverse  kinds,   wnich  Charles 
VIII  brought  in  1495   (on  Dec.   24)   from  nis  kingdoaa  of  Sicily, 
i.e.,    froai  Naples  and  took  into  nis  servicer    they  foroied  tne 
Italian  colony  of  Tours. "^"-^  Qomenioo  is  designated  as  "joiner 
in  ail  Works  and  builder  of  ^hateaus,"  whicn  corresponds  to 
tne  Italian  "legnajuolo";    h»  received  a  toleraoly  nigh  salary, 
namely  240  livres  tournois. 

Note   161.      Aro\\\x>e8  de  \,V^r\  îroxvooS.».    Yo\.    1.    p.    12J^,    w. 

lïhen  the  old  Bridge  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  feii  in  1499,   Do- 
naenico  was  named  among  tne  n^asters,   who  were  examined  at  tnat 
tiae  in  regard  to  this  ocou'^rence.-^^^ 

Note   162.    Levoux  de  L\.xvc>i.    B\.8to\.ve  d.e   \."*Bote\.-àe-Y\V\.e   àe 
iov\.tt   etc.    Çort   i.    p.    182.   Porta.    18^6. 
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Nov.  11,  1510: —  Dominique  de  Oortone,  Itaiian  joiaer.  îîor- 
ked  on  tiie  furaiture  of*  tue  Oùateau  at  Siois. 

June  6,  1512,  ne  aoquired  two  adjaoent  ûouses  at  31ois,  re- 
maiaed  in  possession  olf  them  for  18  years,  and  appears  to  hâ- 
ve transformed  tiieai  into  one. 

Domenioo  is  designated  as  "vâiet-de-ohaaibra  and  oabinet-ina- 
ker  of  tne  queen,  ",  prooablv  of  queen  Claude.  ^^"^ 

>îote  iè^à»   Clrov,  ?  •  àe.  KouMeoux  Documewta  8uv  \»'»%\,s\o\,ve 
de  \,o  5reoi\\OTv  des  îiea\àeTvoea  ro^oVes  àes  Bords  àe  Va  jIo\re« 
V.  \0a.  Par\B.  18«4. 

At  the  obsequies  of  Louis  XII  in  the  year  1515,  he  oaused 
to  be  built  tûe  framewopk  for  supporting  tùe  image  of  tàe  de- 
ceased  king  and  the  oanopy  for  proteoting  this  image,  likewi- 
se  the  catafalque  in  the  Qhurcn  of  Notre  Dame  as  a  sepulohral 
ohapei  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  oross  15  ft.  long,  whose  four 
façades  each  rested  on  tiro  octagonal  piers  termiaating  in  pin- 
nacles;  over  the  intersection  a  centrai  tower  rose  26  ft.  hi- 
gher  îfith  smail  turrets  at  the   angles,  cro»ned  oy  13  crosses 
and  decorated  oy  candies.  ^^ 

Xote  164.  ÎTVeT\à\»>^  co«i»'UT»'v.ca\\,ox\  o^  H.  B.  àe  OVovapeaux  t^*" 
O's^  Oo'ap'tes  àes  0\5aea^\;\es  et  ^uwevoWVea  au  vq\   Lûu\.8  Xll.  kr- 

By  an  account  of  ÂpriL  24,  1515,  it  may  oe  seea  that  Domen- 
ico  was  then  conducting  the  folioiïing  woris  in  Amooise. 

1.  In  the  Gnateau,  tne  élection  of  the  soaffoids  in  the  g 
galleries  for  the  baptism  of  tne  daupûin. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  festal  hall  for  the  marriage  of 
the  duke  of  Urbino  and  Madel  aine  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  (in  t 
the  inner  court). 

3.  the  Bâstillon  or  great  market-plaoe  of  Amooise  for  the 
baptismal  tournament,  waich  lasted  6  days;  tû;i.s  work  was  gre- 
atly  hurried;  Oomenico  was  ^ngaged  on  it  for  26  ^ays  and  10 
nights  and  reoeived  tharefor  60  livres.   Perhaps  in  connecti- 
on »itû  the  design  by  r-,eonardo  da  Vinoi.  (3ae  Art.  32  and 
e^ig.  16).^^^ 

Xo\e  16Ô.  Oro^,  3.  de.  p.  22,  iOo. 

H'or  Works  executed  oy  Dominique  de  ûourtonne,  arciiitect,^"^ 
between  1516  and  1531  at  tn**  command  of  tne  king,  tnereoy  in- 
curring  great  iosses,  he  received  from  Francis  I  a  gift  of  900 
livres,  which  nearly  equals  his  aalary  for  four  years.   îhis 
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appears  to  ûavs  oeen  for  woo^ien  motels  for  the  oity  and  chat- 

eaus  of  ïournay,  of  Argues  ^nd  Oûaoaoord,  for  oridge-,  wind-, 
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iaorse-and  aand-mills. 

Vea,    3-960*,    Qot^pXea   àes   BotVmcTVta  au   Blo^,    \)^   )^arc\u\.a   à,e   LaXiO- 

On  Maroû  8,   1531,    îidicûei  Hosaon  dsoiarad  tiiat  the  ûouse  iq 
Biois,   wûiGû  ùad  beionged  to  Dominique  de  Oortonne  sinoe  1512, 
îiad  passed  iato  nis  possession.   ^^ 

iîoXe  16e.  CroT^,  3.  ào.  p.  105. 

May  3,  1531,  for  tne  coronation  of  Sleonora  of  Austria,  the 
oaaater  at  tiie  comaiand  of  thft  king  ooastruoted  the  soaffoids 
and  piatforms  in  tne  Aobey  Ohurch  of  3.  Denis  for  the  oeremon- 
iai,  and  he  executed  the  work  in  the  hall  of  the  Palace  of  t 
the  oity  of  Paris  for  tûe  b?<nauet  at  the  entry  of  the  gueen. 

?or  Doth  (the  value  of  the  luinber  in  tûe  Abbey  Ghuron  of  3. 
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Denis  being  inoluded),  he  rpoeived  200  livres. 

Ko\e  169.   Cro\j.  p.  104. 

September  1532  to  March  lî^33;  during  tûe  stately  meeting  of 
?ranois  I  and  Henry  VIII  on  the  siield  of  the  Cioth  of  3oLd, 
Domenioo  is  again  found  busv.   Tne  oompleLion  of  a  great  ouf- 
fet  in  oaoinet  worii  is  aientioned,  and  furoner  tnat  ôûc  3rând 
Master  de  Montaiorency  ûad  hin  esoeoially  oome  from  Paris  to 
Boulogne  in  order  to  arrange,  exeouts  and  nasten  various  Wor- 
ks. •*'''^  B-  de  Ohampeaux  consiiers  tnis  co  oa  Xjn.e   arrangs;nant 
of  the  royal  apartments  in  the  Abbey. 

Kote  no.   Ue  LQOOTàe,  L .  liO  B.euo\,saatvce  àes  Avts.  Vo\,.  1. 
p.  2,90. 

îroai  Lnis  cieariy  foiiows:  — 

1.  înat  Boccadoro  naa  alr'eady  oeen  aaore  tnan  5  aïonths  in 
Paris,  when  tae  first  mention  of  ais  aioaei  for  tae  Hotei-de- 
Ville  in  Paris  was  known. 

2.  îhe  tact,  that  ne  was  especiaiiy  oalied  froai  Paris  to 
Boulogne  oy  an  occasion,  on  wnica  lae   cour&s  ci  France  and 
Singiand  endeavored  to  axcel  eacn  otner  in  magnificence,  aff- 
ords  proof,  taat*  sometning  was  expecLed  from  him,  that  otner 
masters  were  unable  to  unaer^take. 

72.   Conclusions. 
'iîfhat  conclusions  may  os  dMuced  from  Lne  precedma  sxatsme- 
nts? 
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The  idea,  tiiat  Domenico  dft  Cortona  was  mereiy  a  technicaiiy 
skilied  carpenter,  is  entirely  untenable;  for  in  that  oase  ne 
wouià  DOt  hâve  been  brought  to  FTanoe,  where  oarpenters  were 
t^hen  generally  Diuon  more  skllfuL  than  in  Italy,  on  acoount  of 
the  existing  more  oomplex  requirements.   One  must  douotiess 
consider  nim  as  a  ''legnajaolo",  such  as  tùe  two  Sangalios  we- 
re,  ifho  were  at  tne  aame  time  arohitects  and  miiitary  engine- 
ers,  and  who  atarted  with  the   oarpenter's  trade,  passing  to 
ail  branohes  ot   arohitecture, 

J.  de  Oroy  is  oleariy  rigbt,  wiien  he  speaijs  of  tûe  peouiiar- 
ities^^ûf  Domenioo  as  a  poser  and  improvisator.  The  important 
part  played  by  niai  in  tûe  Ipoorations  for  suoh  important  fes- 
tivals, as  for  tne  obsequèes  of  boais  XII  (1515),  for  the  bap- 
tism  and  marriage  in  Amboise  (1518),  for  the  ooronation  of  Ë 
gieanora  of  Austria  (1531),  and  on  the  field  of  the  oloth  of 
gold  (1531-1532),  each  in  olaces  distant  from  fais  dweiling  in 
Biois,  shows  that  the  king  regarded  him  as  tne  most  suitaole 
artist  for  giving  to  the  spl endor  of  tne  court  an  honoraoie 
expression  on  suoh  ocoasions». 

The  large  oompensation  aw^rded  to  him  oy  s'rancis  I  in  1531, 
aocording  to  tne  aooount  of  his  secret  expenditures,  for  tne 
various  works  executed  oy  hioi  in  tûe  last  15  years  at  the  roy- 
al oommand,  permits  ûim  to  frequentiy  appear  as  court  and  roy- 
al arcnitect,  /rhoms  the  kinc?  desired  to  iiavs  at  hand  in  order 
to  prépare  for  the  exécution  of  his  own  iaeas. 

Wnen  one  sees  Domenico  with  sucn  a  position  after  1512  and 
as  tne  owner  of  a  house  in  ^lois  during  13  years,  i.e. ,  until 
about  the  moment  when  Francis  I  began  to  consider  the  reouiid- 
ing  of  tne  Hotel-de-Viiie  a+.  Paris  and  tue  Louvre,  tûis  inde- 
ed  happened  oecause  he  coul'^  make  himseif  most  useful  to  tne 
king  m  Biois.   It  must  further  arouse  attention  in  the  hign- 
est  degree,  if  the  master  in  this  position  also  prepared  a  m 
model  for  the  Cnateau  at  GhPînDord,  and  if  one  further  thinks 
of  the  affinity  of  the  prinolple  in  the  suodivision  of  the  p 
piers  at  tne  stairways  in  tbe  Gnateaus  at  31ois  and  at  Chamb- 
ord  (?igs.  81  to  83),  and  of  many  other  éléments  of  reiation- 
ship  in  style,  as  lïell  as  of  the  mouidings,  which  indicate  a 
common  créative  influence.  (Also  see  F'ig.  34). 
73.  i^odei  for  the  Ohateau  at  Ohamoord. 

It  is  weil  to  understand,  if  F-  âe  G^oy  regards  it  as  proo- 
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probable,  tàat  tàe  wooden  modei  for  tne  Qhateau  at  Qûamborà, 
whioia  ffelibieo  still  saw  in  a  iiouse  at  Blois  and  described, 
was  made  by  DomenioG  da  Oort.ona.   Sven  the  arrangement  of  tiie 
stairs  in  straigiit  t'iigtits,  as  de  Groy  regiitly  remarks,  makes 
in  tnat  time  an  Italian  cornoosition  or  treatment  of  the  aodèl 
appear  probable.  '■*•  The  différence  between  this  model  and  the 
exécution,  although  considérable  in  certain  points,  is  not  so 
great  in  the  description  and  words  of  Pelibien,  as  one  would 
believe  from  de  Groy.   ffelibien  says; — ^''^«îhe  number  of  the 
rooais  and  tûeir  arrangement  approximates  unusually  closely  to 
what  was  built,  with  the  exception  of  the  stairways".  De  Groy 
makes  of  this  : — "The  work  bas  oniy  a  very  siight  similarity 
to  the  actual  building*'. 

Kote  n\.   ïiAsen  \\\  tYve  y^z^v   154H,  t\v\a  1^ovm  ot  ô\a\,r«a^  m»o» 

re  àes  JioVsoxvs  ro^oVes  zX   Boa't^aeTvtB  de  ?rox\ce.  p.  28»  îaT\a. 

Sxactly  the  contrary  is  tbe  most  charaoteristic  ground  idea 
in  Domenioo's  model;  the  sq"are  with  four  angle  towers,  and 
30  to  speak,  subdivided  ûy  s  Greek  cross  into  four  différent 
chateaus,  was  retained  in  tbe  construction.   Tûe  final  conclu- 
sion of  de  Groy  is  certainly  carried  tco  far,  that  even  if  D 
àomenico  was  the  designer  and  not  merely  the  maker  of  this  m 
moâely  yet  one  cannot  award  to  ûim  the  merit  of  the  original 
conception  of  this  model,  since  his  plans  were  not  foiiowed. 
On  the  contrary,  one  can  verv  well  understand,  that  Sournon 
regarded  Domenioo  as  the  actual  architect  of  the  Ohateau  at 
ûhambord,  and  that  to  the  s^ne  master  was  also  attributed  the 
wing  of  Francis  I  on  the  Gh^teau  at  Blois.   De  Groy  also  fin- 
ds  his  real  feelings  again,  wnen  he  says; — "The  présence  of 
tûis  Italian  artist  on  the  banks  of  the  uoire,  wnen  thesemon- 
uments  of  the  Renaissance  wf»re  erected,  appears  to  justify  a 
ail  conjectures  concernmg  t.he  part  he  migût  hâve  taken  ther- 
ein". 

Great  probabil ity  nas  the  idea  of  de  Groy,  taat  Oomenico  da 
Gortona  Duilt  tûe  wooden  co^ered  gaileries  and  the  middie  pav- 
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pavillon  o£  the   royal  gardens  at  Blois;  tàey  were  fiiled  witii 
excellent  joinery.  îhese  ^^^rdens  oame  from  Paoello  da  Meroo- 
liano  and  exhibtite  entirelv  Italian  pians;  Boocador  itas  tiie 
flQastier  in  Italian  woodwork,  vtho   was  there  in  time  and  place. 
We  shall  also  frequently  hâve  to  return  to  Domenioo  in  the 
following. (3ee  the  descriptions  of  the  Chateaus  at  Blois  and 
Shambord,  of  tiae  Hotel-de-Ville  at  Paris,  and  of  the   Churoh 
3.  gustacae  tiierei. 

3.  Otôer  Italians  of  Amûoise- 

74.  Paoiiepot, 

Besides  tJae  two  already  n«naed,  three  additional  masters  of 
tiie  oolony  of  Amboise  may  bp  mentioned. 

First  is  Jérôme  Pacherot,  whom  Oharles  7III  broaght  with  ijim 
from  Italy.   He  nad  settled  in  Toars,  was  aarried,  and  is  des- 
ignated  as  "marbie  cutter  of  tne  king*'  in  various  documents. 
He  exeouted  in  the  year  1507  in  Qaillon  a  marble  fountain,  t 
tûat  sûOffs  great  analogy  to  tbat  at  Blois.   Tne  appellation 
of  ^'master  workman  of  masonry"  peroaits  the  inferenoe,  that  i 
instead  of  furnishing  ideas  for  the  treatnaent  of  ouildings, 
like  the  "designers  of  buildings",  he  rather  oocupied  hioaself 
ohiefly  with  tûeir  construction.   His  influence  may  therefore 
hâve  oeen  consideraole  in  a  différent  way. 

75.  Mazzoni. 

5or  the  versatility,  well  known  as  one  of  the  aiost  interes- 
tlng  peculiarities  of  tne  Italian  masters  in  the  Renaissance 
period,  must  a  aian  be  consi^ered,  that  cûiefiy  worked  as  a 
sculpter,  but  who  «ras  honored  in  a  strange  way  oy  Oharles  VIII 
and  therefore  was  in  a  position  to  exert  an  Influence  upon  q 
questions  connected  with  architecture.   Tais  «ras  Guido  Mazzoni 
froflû  Modena,  also  called  Pa^^anino  or  lyiodanino.   We  Ilinit  our- 
selves  hère  to  repeating  th^  words  of  de  Montaigion,  '"^  as  f 
t'ollows: — "France,  ungratefnL  and  forgetful,  has  retained  no 
meoiory  of  a  man,  who  dwelt  there  too  long  and  îfas  toc  near  to 
its  king,  not  to  leave  behlnd  many  works  by  hls  own  hand,  ma- 
ny  examples  and  also  (nany  pt^oils,  and  who  could  not  fail  to 
exert  in  the  most  varied  wa^rg  a  great  influence.   Italian  au- 

thors  hâve  preserved  the  reoollection  of  his  aoillties. 

He  especialiy  vforked  in  terra  cotta  and  painted  his  vforks. 
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Gùarles  VIII  took  Guido  into  his  service  as  sood  as  he   knew 
hisi,   and  ûe  was  amoag  tùose  knigùted  ùj   the  kiog  oo  the   day 
of  ûis  entrance  into  Naples  (May  12,  1495).  (Tiie  gâte  iras  ope- 
ned  x»o   aig  on  ffeb.  21).  His  wife  Pellegrina  Disoaizi  came  wi- 
tû  him  and  aiso  worked;  she  died  in  France.  Mazzini  left  Fr- 
ance a  year  after  tJae  accession  to  the  throne  of  Francis  I, 
laden  wità  goid  and  silver,  and  ne  settled  again  in  his  nati- 
ve City  of  Wodena  on  June  1?^,  1516,  irhere  he  died  two  years 
later.   If  as  probable,  ne  came  to  France  in  1495  with  Charl- 
es VIII,  tnen  iie  remained  tbere  for  21  years." 

Ko\,e  175.   AroYv\>aea  àe  \.*At\  ÇroxvcoVs.  Vo\.  1.  p.  125. 
7ô.   Seojaoae. 

Of  the  second  "designer  of  buildings*'  of  the  colony  of  Aiab- 
oise,  Luc  Becjame,  we  aerelv  know,  tùat  tne  ovens  built  tiiere 
by  nim  for  artificial  incubation  of  eggs  sucoeeded  remarkabiy, 
and  tùat  B^rancis  I  reouilt  In  the  year  1533  in  the  Qhateau  at 
Montrichard  the  Italian  inciibators  employed  froia  1496  at  Amû- 
oise. 

4.  Tûe  3iusti  fron  S'iorence  in  Tours. 
77*     Painily  of  tne  Gias^ti. 

Âlthough  not  belonging  to  the  original  colony  of  the  22  It- 
alians  at  Amboise,  aiention  mast  still  oe  .nads  in  this  place 
of  tûe  artist  family  of  the  Gliusti.  Thèse  Jûâsters,  whose  na- 
aae  was  translated  into  Prench  (Juste),  were  frequently  regar- 
ded  as  B'renchmen  from  Tours.  De  Montaiglon  and  Milanesi  ùave 
corrected  this  error  and  ûave  proved  the  dérivation  of  the  3 
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Giusti  froai  Florence.         îîfe  shail  again  find  Xheae. aa^tepS' in 
the  later  chapter  on  tooibs. 

Juste    exv   ItoWe    e\    eu   Çrox\oo..      Çorxs,    iSTT.    --    A\,so,    Soc\ete 
àe   VïiVa-loXre   àe   \,"*Avt   ïToivcoxae.    p.    2,    ?cxv\,8,    18TÊ.    --   W    \& 
•tVvere   soVà: — ^'••S\ve    Juste   Vvox)*»    Vowè  bee^x    estoo\,\s\veà    o\    "Xcurs, — 
X)U"t    \\\e   sc."tvoo\    ot    tlfte   Loxre    Vs    ttvàebteà    "to    otvâ    \m\\otes    t\\em, 
xaVvexv    t\\e>i    o\»x\    \"t   T\0"t\\\.wè.      '^Xve    Juste    ore    Ito\,\otv8    onà    tVvetr 
xBorVs    ore   ItoXtaix    tiv   t\\e   t^rat  pVoce^."), 

It  is  generally  assumed,    that  tne  aiusti   introduoed  tne  pi- 
lasters  wita  tae  araoesque  nanels  into  France.     Sut   taey  can 
only  nave  ciisseoiinated  theii,    if  tne  îomD  in  Dol   (1537)   is  pr- 
oved to  be  ,their  first  work.     The  araoesque  pilasters  are  pe- 
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pecuiiar  to  many  Italian  aohools,  and  tiiey  are  already  foand 
in  tàe  works  of  Laurana  in  7»arasooD  and  Maraeilles  in  1476  a 
and  1431,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  fopoa  in  1496  in  Solesmes. 
The  assumption  tiiat  tàe  îomb  of  the  ohildren  q£   Charles  7III 
at  îoars,  whicn  was  compieted  in  1506,  is  due  to  them  is  not 
oonolusiveiy  proved,  but  indeed  their  authorship  of  the  Tomb 
of  Ijouis  XII.  The  latter  shows  that  tney  were  in  position, 
more  than  Paganino,  at  least  to  frequently  contribute  to  the 
dissémination  of  Italian  foras  and  motives. 

Tae  reai  famiiy  name  of  tbe  Giusti  is  Betti^  they  came  from 
3.  Martino  a  Mensola  near  5'lorence.  In  ?panoe  were  settied 
the  three  brothers  Antonio  '^i   Giusti,  Giovanni  di  Giusti  and 
Andréa,  as  weil  as  the  son  of  the  eidest  brother,  oalled  Jus- 
te de  Antoine  Juste.  The  Qlovanni,  wno  is  seen  in  1559  and 
1560  in  OiTon  and  at  the  entry  of  Mary  Stuart  into  Tours,  was 
very  probably  a  Giovanni  II. 

Since  the  works  and  localities  of  the  Giusti  belong  to  tno- 
se  centres,  froai  whioh  Italian  forais  must  hâve  spread,  some 
data  oonoerning  theoi  may  oe  oollected  in  the  foiloîcing. 

Antonio  di  Giusti;  1479-l?^t9.  Jirst  aentioned  in  150S  and 
1509  as  working  in  Gaiilon.  Greai;  aiaoaster  figures  of  apos- 
ties  in  the  ohapel;  refief  of  the  Battie  of  Genoa;  a  great  g 
greyhound;  a  great  stag's  h^ad;  portraits  of  Monseigneur  (tne 
Qardinai)  and  of  a  ohild,  —  both  as  mediallions. 

1510;  a  doe  in  wax  for  uonis  XII  in  Biois;  was  the  owner  of 
vines  in  Orchaise  in  the  district  of  Blois. 

1508,  1514,  1516;  mention  of  his  house  in  Garrara,  and  des- 
ignated  as  sculptor  of  his  majesty,  king  of  France;  Aug.  20; 
delivery  of  marble  blooks  acoordtng  to  dimensions  given  oy  him. 

Giovanni  di  Giusti  (Jehan  de  Juste),  oorn  t4S5;  the  most  i 
important  artist  in  the  famiiy. 

1507;  compieted  nis  Toaio^for  Thomas  James  in  Doi  Orittany). 

1513;  Tomb  of  Jean  de  Rienx,  marshal  of  Brittany,  formerly 
in  iiiantes. 

1517-1531;  Tomb  of  Louis  ^TI  and  Anne  or'  Brittany. 

1521.  Puroûases  a  house  vitb  his  wife  Agnes. 

1521.  Rents  his  farm  L.  ^odiniere  in  tne  district  of  Tours. 

1521.  Hie  and  ûis  nephew  Juste  de  Antoine  Juste  separate  t 
their  business. 
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1522;  designated  in  Tours  as  scaiptor  to  the  king* 

1548;  again  (nentioned. 
Juste  de  Antoine  Juste;  1505-1553  (?). 

1521,  July  1;  séparâtes  from  ùis  uncle  Siovanni,  in  whose 
service  he   reiïiained. 

1522;  àe  and  uis  mottier  lî'abeau  de  Paoe  ûuy  a  house  in  Tours. 

1529;  designated  as  soulot.nr  in  marble,  dweiling  in  Tours. 

1530;  as  soulptor  in  oiarble,  a  statue  of  Hercules  and  one 
of  Ijeda  for  tiie  king, 

1530-1531;  settied  near  B'ontainebleau^still  in  the  service 
of  the  king. 

1535-1536;  worked  on  tûe  p'tuooo  décorations  of  the  great  g 
gâiiery  in  Bîontaineoleau. 

1538,  Dec.  31,  for  four  ypars  past  soulptor  in  marole  to  t 
tUe  king. 

1548;  tiis  wife  still  lived  in  Tours. 

On  the  two  similar  tombs  in  Oiroû,  one  of  which  is  dated  in 
1539,  the  pilasters  exnioit  fiapitals  like  tûe  Doric  with  a  1 
long  and  fioted  necking.   îbe  capital  proper  oonsists  of  an 
egg-and4dart  mouiding  without  an  aoacus,  in  place  of  the  lat- 
ter  oeing  a  broad  fiiiet  aoove  a  saiailer  one  beneai^û  the  ovo- 
io.   Such  a  piain  treatiient  is  unusual,  bue  inaeel  ocours  on 
the  Palace,  tnat  Giulino  da  Sangallo  built  for  Giuliano  délia 
Rovere  (Julius  II)  in  Savon*^.   Now  Giusto  da  Antonio  di  Mich- 
èle, the  father  of  the  tûre'='  Giusti,  wno  went  to  Francs,  ind- 
eed  furnished  in  1456  for  the  Qhurch  Madonna  délie  3,ârceri  in 
Prato  a  séries  of  fluted  pilasters  witû  lô  bases,  and  Giulia- 
no da  Sangallo  was  arcnitect.  of  tnis  cnurcû;  —  aiight  any  re- 
lations between  Giuliano  an^^  the  Giusti  sons  hyve  originôted 
thereoy? 

Ocner  Italiens  workii:.^,  in  ''rance  will  also  be  mentioned  la- 
ter  m  tae  course  of  this  voluaie. 

5.   Varions  Centres  of  Italo-yrenca  Gooperation. 
73.   Stonecutters  in  France. 

After  a  vie»  of  tae  aotivity  and  of  tne  participation  of  t 
the  Italian  masters  has  been  given  bf   soaie  preceding  examples, 
some  words  oiust  be  said  on  "♦'•he  »ork  of  a  more  modest  class  of 
Italians,  stonecutters  or  carvers  of  araoesques  (soarpellini). 
The  appelation  of  "chiseler^î"  employei  for  then  oyvRivoalen 
is  fairly  applicable.   The  nuaioer  of  taese,  wno  renained  in 
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France  during  ttie  period  tvom   1495  to  1540,  espeoiaiiy  in  tne 
tirât  naïf  of  triât  tiaie,  is  orooably  aauch  greater,  taan  one 
is  at  first  disposed  to  acc^'ot,  One  woull  likewise  soarceiy 
err  in  assuoiing,  tûat  to  the  iaoors  of  one  or  two  suoh  stone- 
outters  for  a  tevt   weeics  or  montûs  is  to  oe  attriouted  the  ex- 
isti^noe  and  sporadic  oocarr^noe  of  a  numoer  of  Itaiian  ornam- 

ents  on  otaerwise  late  Gothio  monuiaents.   Rivoalen  tnaat  nere 
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oe  entirély  rigiat  in  sayin^: —    "For  this  enrioûing  of  tiie 

expiriûg  Gothic  were  at  the  saoïe  time  employed  the  Prenon  st- 
oneoutters  and  the  Itaiian  oarvers.   ïor  in  France  Itaiian  a 
artists  or  vforkinen  gradaail^  beoaaae  iess  neoessary  for  tûe  r 
revival  of  an  art,  whose  early  aiasters,  Lesoot,  3uilant  and 
De  i'Oraie  ûad  gone  to  seek  the  sources  and  prinoiples  on  tne 
spot;  tne  ffrenoh  stoneoutters  nave  gradually  inastered  tne  sl- 
eight  of  hand,  tne  delicacy  in  chiseling,  and  the  appréciati- 
on of  graduated  shading,  whioh  «itre  pecuiiar  to  the  Itaiians" 
79.   Tomb  of  duke  H'ranois  II  at  Nantes. 
Èvery  architectural  work,  on  wnicn  even  two  or  three  Itaii- 
an stoneoutters  were  employai,  oecaoïe  a  oaore  or  less  intensi- 
ve centre  for  the  graduai  disseaiination  of  tne  new  mode  of 
décoration,  aocording  to  th^  existing  circuaistances  and  the 
talents  of  thèse  carvers,  mostly  from  upper  Italy.   The  ûuil- 
dings  at  Aaiboise,  the  Onate^^us  at  Sailion,  Gnanoori  and  Blois  , 
the  Priory  at  Solesaies,  and  the  Ghateau  at  Sonnivet,  belong 

to  tûe  most  iinportant  centres  of  tais  Kind.   Oourajod  has  re- 
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ached  the  same  views  in  thi?'  respect. 

àe  \,o  Oou8Xruct\,ou.  VoV,  6.  ^û  .  b6Ê. 

Wnat  is  said  above  iikewi^e  applies,  where  tae  ornâaientati- 
on  is  liaiited  to  araoesques  in  panels  of  pilasters  and  on  vïa- 
lls,  to  capitals,  and  to  a  few  aiedallions  and  moulàings.  Tn- 
is  suffioes  to  oring  Lhence  into  use  m  a  ?rencû  imitatiOD  or 
interprétation  tne  new  lûode  of  décoration  on  a  neignborina  o 
oailding,  on  sunken  surfacef^.  oa  nouldings,  and  on  si-uilar  a 
aroaitectural  parts  of  an  ot-herwise  Gothic  structure. 

It  wiil  suffice  to  inention  a  single  sucn  centre,   rais  is 
tae  ToiûD  of  Francis  lî,  the  last  duke  of  Srittaay,  ao  Nantes. 
On  this  may  oe  likewise  sesn  tne  Italo-:?"^rencn  influence,  occ- 
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oocurring  from  1502  to  1506.   Tâe  drawing  oï   the  entire  ooœp- 
osition  is  due  to  Jehan  Perreal.   Miotiel  Goalombe  wità  two 
jourûeyaian  souiptors  worked  on  the  statues  for  five  years  at 
80  thalers  kilo)   monthly,  the  latter  at  8  thalers  ($6)  eaon 
moûthly,  also  witti  two  Itali*in  stoaecutters,  wiao  reoeived  the 
sams  wages.  Tne  exécution  was  again  t'requently  superintended 
by  Perreai,  and  ne  also  suo^rvised  tàe  setting  in  place,   îhe 
Italien  /treattnent,  prooaûly  due  to  Jeroniaio  da  i!iesole,  aaust 
oe  an  entirely  independent  ondertaking  of  the  latter. 

}lioXz  179.      <a\vaT\iet\    ie^atv  Ç.erreoX,    etc.    p.    CT,    oVso   tXve   Vet- 

30.   Extension  of  the  ^ohool  of  the  Loire. 
In  tne  preceding  can  be  given  no  thorough  description  of  t 
tne  manner  in  which  by  such  centres  was  extended  the  sohool 
of  the  Loire,  wnich  aiay  be  ^esignated  as  the  first  "royal  It- 
alo-Prenoh  scnool".  ïet  it  ««hould  be  désirable  to  contrioute 
soois  stâtements  in  regard  to  certain  aaasters  and  works  there- 
of ,  hhat  are  suitable  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  enti- 
re question.  They  likewise  frequently  permit  récognition  of 
homogeneity  »ïitû  tne  most  distant  works. 

a.  îhe  marble  fountain  of  the  gardens  at  Siois,  oaid  for 
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in  1503,  was  executed  in  îonrs,    probaoly  as  de  Oroy  conjec- 
tures, oy  tne  Italian  Jerom^  Pacherot,  who  erected  a  similar 
fountain  in  1507  at  Gaillon.^^-^ 

Kote  leo.   Cro>^,  3.  t) .  p.  11^. 

Kote  184..  .1\  \»Qs  àestvovieA  \3\^  Wxe  o\>er\\\voMi  o^  \\\^   pa\3\\.\0T\. 
âi\j.v\,T\4  0  \vurv\cawe.  Çra4tfceuts  o^  N-'t  are  to  oe  to^^^  '^^  "^^^  0 
o\\o-teau  •t\\ere.  i,Gvo>^.  p.  IIÇ^^. 

b.  A  manifoid  connection  of  the  works  at  Gaiilon  witn  tno- 
se  on  the  Loire  résulta  frcw  tae  foilowing  facts. 

Pierre  Valence,  master  tnapon  froiû  Tours,  was  in  1503  frequ- 
ently called  to  Gaiilon  to  î'apervise  lae   ouilding  of  tae  cna- 
teau;  ne  retnained  there  also  for  longer  periods,  iikewise  wor- 
ked  on  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop  in  Rouen,  was  also  quest- 
ionad  concerning  the  Cathedral  there,  and  ne  erected  in  1508 
the  Venetian  fountains  at  G'^lllon. 

c.  îûe  gardens  at  Gaiilon,  oegun  in  1506,  had  an  entirely 

Italian  character  and  were  «  création  of  Pietro  da  Mercolian- 
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0     ;  thereby  by  tins  alor»e  is  already  snown  the  siinilarity 

to  those  at  Blois  in  the  cl«*arest  aianner,  ooth  by  documents 
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ônd  oy  style.  îne  fountain,  ifùich  was  aiade  in  1507  by  tàe  I 
Itaiiaû  Jérôme  ^acherot  for  3axlloQ,  has  aiready  been  aiention- 
ed  ander  a. 

d.  Marsûai  de  Gie,  goverTior  of  Amooise  under  £,ouis  XII,  o 
oâlled  goiin  Byard  to  overs^e  and  visit  some  worica  in  his  Ch- 
ateaa  du  Verger  at  Anjou,  then  in  tiie  Ghateau  at  Amboise,  and 
later  in  Biois;  ne  is  designated  as  inaster  tnason  in  tiie  oity 
of  Blois. 

Georges  d'Amûoise  sent  him  three  tiaies  oetvieen  1504  and  loOô 
to  oversee  and  vislt  tiie  worîcs,  wniori  he  aad  exeouted  at  Gail- 

lon  and  at  Rouen.   He  is  de^iiénated  once  as  master  mason  of 
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Gaillon;    yet  de  Sroy  dos?  not  regard  niai  as  the  cùief  mas- 

ter  of  the  works  at  Biois  and  at  Aaibois;  aooording  to  tne  lat- 

ter  View,  tnis  oonoernei  a  temporary  consultation. 

)îo\.e  \%Z,      See  ûev)\\\»e.  p.  126,  133,  166. 

e.  iîûen  in  1516  the  magnificent  Tomo  of  the  Cardinal  of  Am- 
ooise was  to  be  ereoted,  Pierre  Valence  in  Tours  was  first  a 
asked  whetner  ne  would  undertake  this  woric. 

f.  Altûough  reiating  to  *^Ptistic  gaedeaspotae  following  s 
statement  is  usefui  for  und'^rstanding  tne  aianner  in  wnicn  art 
loms  nay  nave  been  transpl^'nted  froai  one  ouilding  to  anotûer. 

Gnax»eau  ''La  Bourdasiere",  bnlit  by  HTancis  I  in  1520  on  tae 
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Oher  opposite  Azay     and  belonging  to  tue  faaiily  of  3abou, 

reoeived  muiberry  trees  from  the  royal  gardens  at  Biois  and 

again  supplied  then  in  1554  to  Diana  de  Poitiers  in  Oaenonce- 

aux.  ^^'^ 

Kotc   184.      See  "S^e   CiVvo\,eou  6.'»|^m\5  0\*se    ^X   ses   l,wv)\rQT(\s .      <ou\àe 
(»\3.\\,V,ouà-Vev4eT.    "Sours.    p.    A5. 

Ko\e    18ô.      Gro^.    p.    12T. 

g.  Tûê  extent  of  tne  aotivity  of  tne  Siusti  is  weli  saown 
by  the  comoiunication,  taat  Antonio  di  Giusto  (Antoine  Juste) 
was  owner  of  a  vineyard  called  "Oioserie  iu  Roy",  iocated  m 
the  district  of  Biois,  and  in  the  year  1519  sold  oy  nis  widow 
to  Bernard  Saiviaty.^^*^  He  niade  in  1510  for  Biois  tne  waxen 
pamted  doe.-^^' 

Ko-te  186.  Sto^.  p.  11<Ô. 
iîo-te  18^.  Cro>è.  p.  118. 
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ù.  lû  case  01  architectural  works  attriouted  to  ?ra  Qiooon- 
do,  if  actuailjr  iaflaeaced  bv  àim,  tûen  do  they  likewise  corne 
from  tae  soqooI  of  the  uoire.  as  later  the  case  for  the  Hôtel- 
de-Ville  at  Paris. 

i.   âlinally,  tlie  transfer  to  Paris  ûy  Louis  XII  of  tûe  Ita- 
iiaa  colony  of  artists  called  to  Amboise  by  Charles  VIII,  aad 
its  finaliiûstâllatioa  in  Hôtel  de  èîesle  •*-^^  is  an  important 
fact  in  tne  extension  of  the  sohool  of  the  Loire  northwards. 

p.  40.  Por\s,  1888. 

6.  B'oratt  of  Italian  and  ^rench  Coopération. 
81.  Origin  of  the  Designs. 

îne  attempt  will  be  made  in  tae  lolloîfing,  to  give  a  descr- 
iption of  tne  naanner  in  «rhioh  during  tûe  period  before  about 
1530,  tûe  drawings  and  models  for  exeouted  buildings  were  pro- 
duced.  ?irst  may  be  recalled  as  proof,  that  sooie  nad  the  pr- 
oper  appréciation  of  tne  "twofold  nature''  of  tnat  period,  the 
various  désignations  eaQployed,  as  for  exaaaple,  n'ranoo-Gailia 
in  Hotman,  ?rance-Italy, -^^^  or  "those  furious  and  mad  beasts, 
the  Medici-Valois",  etc.,  even  if  tnese  originated  at  a  some- 
whât  later  time.^^^ 

iJote  18*3.   iiemo\.rcs  àe  V''?«to-t  (ie  frcxvc-e  sous  Cl\\or\.es  IX 
pav  %.  «o\,t .  15  70.  VoX.  1.  t» .  aee.  ile\àe\oouvê. 

Ko-te  l*ôO.   Le  l^e\3e\\,\,e-»ot\n  àes  ÇT»a\\co\s  et  de  Veuvs  Vo\8- 
\T\s.  1&>^  K\co\o8  Bevxxovà.  15*74.  p.  113.  Gex\e\)0. 

lû  order  to  obtain  tûe  working  drawings,  tne  procédure  in 
many  cases  was  similar  to  tbat  100  years  eariier  in  the  fnaso- 
ns'  lodge  of  Milan  Gathedral .   The  Germaû  and  tûe  F'renoh  arc- 
ûitects  there  workei  out  their  designs  in  order  to  hâve  their 
ideas  and  motives  at  ootûaian'^.   înen  the  engineers  selected  f 
frojî  thèse  so  mucn  as  found  beautiful,  and  transe  erred  tne  a 
accepted  ideas  with  référence  to  tûs  existing  conditions  and 
the  Italian  taste,  several  ^oreigners  cooperating  tnerein. 
The  circuoistances  were  reversed  in  France;  tne  Italian  desig- 
ns were  transferred  ûy  reason  of  B'rencû  arrangements  and  were 
hârinonized  with  the  native  t.aste.   It  must  aot  be  forgotten 
hère,  that  on  Milan  Gathedr»!  not  Jierely  the  northeroers  were 
ootaic  architeots,  but  also  tûe  Milanese  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  that  taerefore  the  traûfforination  to  tne  Italian  taste  t 
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tûere  would  far  naore  reaiilv  ooour,  tiiaû  iû  ?ran3e,  where  the 
use  of  antique  architecture  -lid  not  prevail  until  tae  tiaie  or 
bouis  XII. ^^^ 

Stu-àx^;  \,^   Çosse,  \,q  Çresexvt,  X,** A\:xeTx\.T  àe  Xa  CatY^eàroXe  due  il\,- 
Vqu.   G02..  des  B.  l>kT\,8.  1890. 

îo  explaiû  everytûiag  on  !=5uoh  buildings,  tnat  eitner  ?ra  3 
Giooondo  or  another  Italian  has  not  done  in  the  gênerai  appe- 
aranoe,  as  weil  as  in  tiia  df»velopment  of  tae  partioular  buil- 
ding in  Italy  itseif,  taere  are  many  possioilities. 

a.  Sither  ?ra  Giooondo  lainisali  devised  tnis  ifork  in  a  man- 
ner  oomposed  of  Frenoû  and  Ttalian  eleoisnts,  and  indeed  simp- 
iy  for  the  reason,  tùat  tae  tben  existing  plane  of  developme- 
nt  of  tiae  trench  taste  did  not  admit  anytning  aise.  (As  siiown 
in  Arts.  00  and  oô). 

b.  Or  *fe  stand  in  preseaoe  of  a  Prenoû  transformation  of 
an  Italian  design. 

o.  Or  ?ra  Siocondo  nas  in  parts  Italianized  a  Prenon  desi- 
gn suonaitted  to  nia,  so  far  as  tiie  coniitions  and  ?renoû  tas- 
te pertnitted,  whereupon  tiie  design  «as  executed  oy  ?renoû  nas- 
ters  wiiiû  tne  coopération  of  Italian  stoneoutters. 

d,   It  oaust  finaliy  not  bp  exoluded,  that  at  firsL  a  coopér- 
ation of  Jrenon  and  Italian  artists  occurred,  anà  tnat  during 
tne  varions  phases  of  tnis  ^oaimon  laoor,  one  or  tae  other  of 
the  tree  first  possioilities  oecame  true. 

In  tae  transforaied  design?  might  occur  four  liffereat  grou- 
ps  of  éléments,  suoh  as:  — 

a.  Purely  Gothic  éléments. 

0.  Gothic  eleoûents  transforoied  iato  the  Italian  style. 

G.  Italian  éléments  tran? formel  into  the  Gotnio  styie. 

d.  Italian  motives  and  ietaiis,  that  *sre  unchangel. 

In  tae  préparation  of  the  final  designs,  î.ae  native  mas&er 
oonoerned  needed  again  for  Croups  a,  0  ana  c,  —  aooorling  to 
the  existmg  conditions,  to  his  oapaûility,  and  to  wnetner  as 
Knerf  Italy  or  not,  —  ths  touoh  of  an  Italian  élément,  waeth- 
er  m  t-ae  person  of  an  Italian  arcaiteot,  /irho  had  already  ma- 
ie a  preliminary  design,  or  had  cooperated  m  tae  préparation 
of  tne  first  design,  or  whetasr  m  tae  person  of  a  more  suDor- 
diaate  draftsman,  /fao  levot^i  nimself  lo  une  preparaoion  of 
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tiûe   woTKiag  drawings.   y'or  «^roap  d,  Itaiian  sLoasciitters  sfere 
at  lirsx.  exciusivsiy  atili^f^d. 

32.  Stoneoutteps  and  fltoneoarvers  «rorking  together. 
Bowever  surprising  it  may  appear,  ths  représentation,  wûion 

Rivoaien     gives  oi  tiae  coopération  of  tae  Itaiian  and  Fre- 
noû  stoneEuasoQS,  is  in  aaany  ooints  correct.   The  orocedure  in 
Saiilon  oan  oniy  hâve  been  oartiy  of  this  kind.  "In  the  north 
as  in  the  soutb",  he  writes."in  the  east  as  in  tne  west,  on 
tne  Dorders  of  tne  uoire  as  on  tne  Place  de  Grève  (place  of 
Botel-de-Ville  in  Paris),  Italians  stood  on  the  scaffolds, 
eloow  to  eloow  with  Prenohmf»n,  —  working  on  the  boss  assign- 
ed  to  eaoh  one  by  the  master.  To  one  being  assigned  the  ref- 
ineaient  of  an  entirely  idéal  and  conventional  araoesgae  witû 
sûaliow  chiseling  and  infinitely  délicate  graduation,  by  a 
vjilanese  or  Florentine,  —  t.o  tne  other  being  assigned  a  deep 
and  strong  relief  rising  tvom   a  deeply  sunken  ground  with  mar- 
ked  ornaaientation,  its  eleTi<=^nt3  taken  from  the  native  flora, 
luxuriantly  /reliing  oeneatn  the  Gallic  ouboling  spirit  of  the 
cnisel  of  the  stoneoutter  frooi  ïouraine  or  Norinandy,  Burgundy 
or  Paris.   The  ffrencn  stoneoutter' s  chisei,  accustoaied  to  tae 
Siïeiiing  luxuriance  of  the  curied  lettuce  or  chicory  is  to  oe 
recognized  after  the  oeginni  ng  of  tne  B^rencn  Renaissance,  in 
Gaillon  as  at  Azay,  in  AuveT'csne  as  in  Brittany''.  Oourajod  al- 
realy  eariier  spoke  of  the  coopération  of  loalians  and  Prench- 
oaen,  just  like  Bivoalen. 

Aside  from  the  tendency  in  taste,  vhioa   required  tne  réten- 
tion of  many  native  eieisentp,  there  îirere  yet  otaer  reasons, 
that  ûiâde  indispensaoie  the  oarticipation  of  F'rencû  icasters; 
sucû  as  a  tnorouga  knowleigp  of  ouilding  inateriais,  diversity 
of  Lhe  tecnnical  procédure,  famiiiarity  »itû  many  native  cus- 
toais  etc.   fiven  ignorance  of  tae  Prench  ianguage,  wûich  aiust 
be  àssuûûed  for  most  Itaiian  Tiasters,  made  tne  necessary  médi- 
ation a  true  coopération,  whereoy  as  oiignt  rt-eil  occur  today, 
it  aight  seeai  to  the  native»,  tnat  tùey  and  their  lellow  cit- 
izens  played  the  chief  part,  the  aiore  so  because  in  many  cas- 
es this  âctually  nappened. 

33.  Summary. 

If  one  coileots  togetner  t.'rie  matters  more  fuiiy  iiiustratei 
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in  tùe  preoediQg,  the  following  resaits  are  oûtained  for  œany 
oases.  Tiie  design  aras  a  ooiTioromise  and  tûe  produot  of  Itaii- 
an-H'renoii  coopération  or  an  embodiment  of  tiie  programme  fixed 
upon  Dy  the  owner,  whioù  wa«  cnanged  alternately  ojl   Italians 
and  F'renohineQ  untii  the  deti^rmination  of  tûe  design  to  be  bu- 
iit.  îhe  exécution  in  eaob  trade  was  entrusted  to  a  native 
aiaster  in  narinony  or  aocording  to  another  prooess.  In  the 
préparation  of  the  working  drawings  as  well  as  in  iaying  oat 
tiie  ornaaient  and  décorations,  in  addition  to  tbe  Frenon  and 
aocording  to  cirouûastances,  one  or  more  Italians  tootc  part  as 
draftsmen  or  as  stoneoarvers.  Tneir  assistance  and  tue  orna- 
mentatioQ  itère  always  the  new  élément  in  tne  style. 

Oertainly  at  the  Hotei-de-Ville  at  Paris,  wnere  an  Italian 
was  at  nand,  wûo   nad  aireadv  peen  empioyed  in  tûe  oountry  for 
35  years,  and  wno  ûad  oeoomp  aoquainted  with  the  tastes  and 
tûe  nesds  of  the  trench,  it  vras  possible  that  the  design  was 
due  to  Domenico  da  Gortona  «'lone,  and  that  to  him  was  likewi- 
se  entrûsted  the  highest  saoervision  of  the  exécution. 
34.  Tangiole  Examples. 

A  tangible  représentation  of  tûe  metûod  employed  on  nany  a 
arcûitectural  works  is  afforded  to  us  oy  tne  érection  of  the 
first  stone  oridge  at  Paris,  the  Bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  in  wh~ 
icû  F'ra  Giocondo  piayed  the  décisive  part,  in  spite  of  fréqu- 
ent attempts  to  lessen  ois  oarticipation. 

îhe  old  wooden  bridge  fell  down  on  Oct.  25,  1499.    For  t 
thé  rebuiiding  of  a  bridge,  those  versed  in  construction  tfere 
called  from  ail  parts  of  Prince,  among  them  being  aiso  Pra  G 
Giocondo  and  Domenioo  da  Gortona. 

Kot-e  19iî.   See  %\.s\o\-ve  G{>.T(\e-co\,e  de  ÇqvN.ô  etc.  VoV.  1.  ?or- 

BoTveou  àe  Vo  Y\V\.e  ôue  ÇorV?^,  etc.  1.  1499-1Ô2.6. 

On  «iarch  12,  1499  (1500  npw  style),  the  painuer  Gautier  de 
Sampes  was  directed  to  preonre  a  "figure  or  portrait"of  the 
newly  projected  bridge.  Tbis  model  was  to  unité  in  a  gênerai 
way  tne  various  préférences  derived  frooû  tûe  consultations  of 
a  séries  of  shipmen,  oridge-architects,  and  other  tecnnicians. 
Among  tûe  latter  was  Pra  Giocondo. 

On  July  ô,  1500,  occurred  a  consultation  oetween  ?ra  Giocon- 
do dtnd  tne  maaters  of  tne  work,  concerning  tne  neigût  and  £0- 
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form  of  tae  future  oriàge  arohes.     Botih  tne  foraier  and  also 
Didier  de  Belin  eaoQ  laid  before  tiie  counoil  of  tiae  Gity  a  d 
design.     Il  was  decided  tio  '^eteroûine  the  form  of  tûe  arones 
oniy  after  the  piers  nad  t>een  built  above  tae  water  level.^^^ 

o\.\.    ot    \»\vVo\^    o^-texxàeà    ■tXxe   oo-usuWotVou   o^^    iyx\\^   il,    1500,    ore 
wo-t   ot.   aW   X\\e   some  p.eTsox\,    os   Sou\îo\   \ieV\.e>3eà-,    ^Yve   owe   t'^^st 

TXOVUeà.     \»0S     0\,80     O     TOOT\V., 

In  tûree  sittings  ûetween  kug.   10  and  26,  1500,  attended  by 
5ra  Giocondo,  the  masters  o^  tùe  ifork  decided  on  the  works  r 
required  for  eacn  oridge  pii^r. 

On  Nov.  25,  1502,  tùe  iiei<^ht  of  tiae  oridge  arones  «ras  fina- 
liy  fixed;  Pra  Qiooondo  and  Jean  d'Ssoulant  were  présent  at 
the  sitting. 

Le  Boux  ae  Lincy  ^^     oeli^^ves  taat  iroai  the  registers  oi  t 
the  oity  and  of  tne  parliament  must  oe  dra»n  the  oonciasion, 
tnat  Pra  Giooondo  détermine^  tne  designs  for  the  Bridge  of 
Notre  Dame,  ratner  tùan  that  he  superintended  its  exécution. 
ïet  sinoe  to  niai  and  to  Jean  d'gsculant  was  also  entrusted  on 
Nov.  25,  1502,  tne  oontroi  of  the  eut  stone  work,  this  is  in~ 
deed  a  funotion,  tnat  inciuc^es  an  important  part  of  t-ne  exéc- 
ution of  the  svork. 

"^oXz  l'ôô .  See  Le  î^oux  de  \4\.x\c\i.  tteo\\eTC\ves  \\\sXov\a^ue8  sur 
\o  o.\\\xte  à,e  \.o  coxvs-tvuctxoTv  au  poxvt  Ko\v.e  Doxc^e  o  Çorxa.  14^9- 
1510.   ?ov\s.  lÇ4D-ieA6.  Vl^  l.\ovoT\à  ot  ^co\.e  àes  01(\cv\,e6^, 

îûis  is  likewise  shown  by  the  fact,  that  after  Pra  Giocondo 
had  been  oalied  severai  tiTa'=*5  into  tne  commission,  to  wûicù 
was  transferred  the  higner  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
tne  oridge,  on  July  20,  150^.  »as  busied  in  ieveling  the  ori- 
dge, together  wita  the  onief  master  of  tne  work,  Jean  de  ?el- 
in.  It  sûould  not  be  forgo^ten  hère,  tnat  tne  spécial  regis- 
ters of  tûe  érection  of  thi«  bridge  hâve  oeen  lost.  The  imp- 
ortance of  tûis  undertaking  for  tnat  period  invested  it  witn 
a  ct^rLâin  soiemnity,  as  ùe  ^oux  de  Lincy  remarks,  wnicû  only 
appears  in  tne  true  iight,  when  one  sees  how  during  tne  ouii- 

dilïi'^   of  the  Bridge  Pont  Dîeuf  nearly  100  years  later,  tne  oro- 

/  197 

Pyortions  of  Bridge  Notre  Da-ne  were  continuaiiy  studied. 

Ko%e   196.    See  Le   ïloux   àe  Vxwc^.    p.    âÇ>. 

iîo-te   l<ôT.    S>ee   t\ve    ou\.\\ov"»ç*   Les   Du   Oeroeou.    âect\0VL   ot    bv\âàe 
Çox\\   Keut  . 
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?or  decitiiQg  tUe  aatter,   ^he  t'ollowing  is  furtùer  of   impor- 
tance.    On  iîJov.   13,    1504,    tbe  Venetian  amoassador  â'ranoesoo 
Morosiûi  writes  to  his  goveT^nment  frotn  Paris.    "Hère  is  a  mook, 
B'ra  Qiooondo  from  Verona,   iv  tûe  service  of  tùis  iiiastrious 
coîQûûanity  of  Paris.     Tne  cit-v  has  paid  him  for  ereoting  a  bri- 
dge,   tûatr  ae  iias  ouiit  acrops  t,he  Seine,    and  whioh  is  a  very 
oeautiful  work."-^^^ 

àe  \,o  G\\OTvce\Vev\e   secrète,    o.    562.   Çor\ô.    1870. 

ïae  true  connection  of  Pr»^  Giocondo  viittk  tfae  construction 
of   tiie  Paris  Bridge  of  Notre  Danie  mast  finaiiy  be  deduoed  fr- 
om  the  fact,   tnat  the  city  of  Paris  àad  tiie  following  distioh 
executed  as  an  inscription  noon  an  arcb  of   its  new  and  first 
stone  bridge. 

Jucundus  geoiinos  posait,  tibi,    Sequana,    pontes; 
Hune  tu  jure  potes  dicere  Pontificem.^^^ 

iîote   1*^9.   l»e  ^oux   àe  IiXtjxcv    rete-va   ooïvoevTv\T\^   t\\\.s   xuacr^p-t- 
\OTv,    pvVnteà   \,TVT\\i.mevca\)Ve    t\.T^ea,    Xo  Les   Ji\\\\c^\x\\\.es   de  Çov\8. 

?0\.\0    150.    ?0iV\8,     1561. 

Tûis  wouid  certainly  hâve  been  an  inexplicaole,  even  an  in- 
conceivaoie  fiatcery  of  a  foreign  master,  who  had  ieft  France 
before  the  entire  oompletiop  of  the  biidge.  In  spite  of  this, 
be  Roux  de  uinoy  irrites: — "Aocording  to  tnis,  Giocondo  cannot 
oe  regarded  as  the  architect.  of  Bridge  Notre  Dame.  The  unity 
of  the  mteXlectuai  conception,  tnat  such  a  désignation  prés- 
umes, did  not  exist  in  tne  t.^iougat  of  tnat-  time;  out  it  is  c 
certain,  that  tne  part  is  g^eat,  whicn  he  took  in  the  work. 
He  would  therefore  be  repaie^  by  the  famé  connected  srith  his 
name.  The  Parisians  alreadt^  desired  in  tne  16  th  century  to 
perpetuate  the  enduring  meiiory  of  his  name  by  that  distich." 
35.  S'inai  Results. 

Tue  preceding  expianation;^  and  descriptions  must  aave  led 
to  tne  followmg  fmai  concl usions. 

a.  8y  the  coopération  of  tne  Itaiian  coiony  at,  Amûoise  wi- 
tne  native  masters  originated  the  first  trench  Renaissance  s 
school,  tnat  of  the  Loire  and  at  Gaiiion. 

b.  In  this  coopération,  the  Itaiian  part  is  far  greater, 
tnan  this  tendency  has  oeen  assumed  to  oe,  since  Smeric  David, 
Qevilie,  Palustre  and  other  writers,  and  tnan  the  style  of 


,/ 
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thèse  baiidïDgs  permits  to  bs  assumed,  when  oompared  wità  oon- 
temporary  works  in  Italy. 

c.  It  is  in  nowise  impossible,  tûat  B'ra  Giooondo  aotualiy 
ûad  an  important  oreative  oart  in  tne  works  in  Paris  and  in 
3aiiion  attriûuted  to  him. 

d.  He  bas  prooably  inflaenced  in  parts  other  architeoturai 
v?orKS,  as  for  exampie,  tUe  Ohateaus  at  Amboise  and  De  Verger. 

e.  As  tne  first  aead  of  the   soiiooi  on  the  Loire,  ùe  may  a 
iiave  oontributed  to  its  extension  to  Paris  and  Saillon,  and 
tie  may  perhaps  nave  also  taken  part  in  the  introduction  of  t 
the  Renaissance  oy  the  instruction,  that  he  gave  on  Vitruvias 
and  on  other  architectural  nuestions. (mouidings  ?)• 

f.  Âfter  ?ra  Giooondo  wa»  suddenly  recaiied  in  1505  by  Ju- 
lius  II  to  participate  in  the  compétition  for  3.  Peter' s  at 
Rome,  Domeqico  da  Oortona  aeems  to  hâve  assumed  a  very  impor- 
tant position,  perhaps  contenaporaneousiy  witn  the  former,  and 
of  which  reiatively  littie  has  been  known  heretofore.   Bis  a 
activity  on  tne  uoire,  espeoiaiiy  his  participation  on  that 
group  of  ouildings,  to  which  belong  the  Ghateaus  at  Biois,  3 
Ohambord,  Bury  etc.,  «ras  po^sibly  yet  more  important,  than  û 
his  lai&er  part  in  the  Hotel-de-Viiie  at  Paris. 

înese  unusually  influenti«l  parts  as  hère  indicated,  that 
we  oelieve  should  oe  oiaimei  for  B'ra  Giocondo  and  Boccador, 
according  to  what  has  been  ^aid,  may  perhaps  be  deduced  most 
simply  from  the  fact,  aimost  unneard  of  in  B^rance,  out  final- 
iy  determined,  that  the  officiais  of  Paris  honored  oy  inscrip- 
tions the  names  of  two  architects,  ^^ho  were  ootû  Italians,  n 
namely  that  of  ?ra  Giocondo  oy  the  cited  distich  on  Bridge 
iMotre  Dame,  and  that  of  Qomenico  da  Oortona  or  Boccador  upon 
the  Hotei-de-Ville. 

Âfter  I  hâve  found  myseld  oaused  to  express  in  Art.  o  a  vi- 
ew  30  decidedly  opposed  to  ^ourajod  concerning  the  place  of 
the  origin  of  tne  Renaissance,  I  hoici  it  to  oe  my  duty  to  ma- 
ke  prominent,  that  this  iearned  man  nas  quoted  the  same  facts 
and  reached  the  same  conclurions,  concerning  the  participati- 
on of  the  Italians,  in  three  publications, ^^^  tnat  only  oeoame 
accessible  to  me  after  the  orinting  of  the  preceding  explana- 
tions,  to  whion  I  had  corne  independently  ot  nim. 
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^ôft   0T\.4\ueô  a.e   \,o  î.eT\a\.a«aTvGe   etv  froxvoe    etc.    ou  XlVc   e\    ou 

XVe   S\.e.oVe    *Xo,    Bqv\,»,    1888. 

Lo   Scu\,p%uT.e  5roTvoo\ôe   o\)owt   \.o   îieivo\.«»ouce  o\o6B\.<;\ue   etc. 

Bot\,6.    18^1. 


Giiapter  5.  Periods  and  Phases  of  the  Development 
of  grenon  Aroûiteotare  from  the  Beginning  of  tas  Renaissanoe 
3ô.  Suodivisioa  into  ^'tyles. 

It  is  of  great  iaiportance  to  aiake  possiDie  a  clear  sarvey 
and  a  oorreot  understanding  of  the  hâaiogeneity  of  the  styles 
of  French  architecture  from  the  oeginnlng  of  the  Renaissance, 
as  well  as  of  the  true  architectural  nature  of  its  successive 
pnases  of  developaaent.  Therefore  we  hâve  cûosen  the  formati- 
ve  cnanges  and  tne  charaoter  of  thèse  phases,  as  vfeii  as  tne- 
ir  relations  to  tûe  greater  oeriods  of  developinent  of  the  ar- 
cfliteotural  style  in  question,  as  a  oasis  for  its  subdivision, 
instead  of  retaining  tne  séries  of  architectural  styles  naded 
after  the  différent  kings.  ^or  we  oelieve,  tnat  fche  iatter 
custoin  not  infrequently  aiakp-s  more  difficult  the  scientif icai- 
ly  correct  understanding  of  trench  architectura,  since  about 
tne  year  1495.  ïet  since  t>>is  custoiD  is  in  a  high  degrés  fi- 
xed  and  likewise  convenient,  aithough  the  duration  of  tne  re- 
igns  of  the  monarchs  but  seMon  coïncides  i^itû  those  of  tne 
style  tendencies  namea  after  tnem,  we  hâve  liKewise  added  th- 
èse appellations,  thougn  onl  v  m  tne  second  place. 

Àlready  in  Arts.  17  to  21,,  the  stylistic  conneciion  of  tae 
différent  pnases  of  tne  arohlteo"&ure  in  ?rance  oeginning  with 
the  Renaissance  was  set  fort.h.  in  Art.  24  and  the  correspond- 
ing  graphical  illustration  f^late  next  page  23)  it  was  shown, 
how  tnese  phases  of  tae  styT  e  until  tne  présent  day  fom  tnr- 
ee  great  periods  of  developaaent  of  approxiîiately  equai  durat- 
ion, vfhich  in  tne  following  may  oe  termed  tne  first,  second 
and  third.  In  each  of  thesp  three  periods  of  development  are 
again  found  linree  différent  ohases,  tnac  iiiay  oe  designated  as 
tûc  early,  ripe,  and  late  or*   iree.   înere  nstarally  exists 
betiîeen  eacn  t^o  successive  ohases  a  time  of  ■transition,  as 
weii  also  as  ûetween  Lne  gr^at  divisions  of  tne  aevelopaisnt, 
WQicn  we  hâve  caiied  perioiî=î.   Taere  txists  sucn  an  era  oi 
transition. ^'"^-^  jïe  saali  ses  tnat  since  tne  year  1500  m  t-nese 
transitionai  forais  from  one  onass  to  tns  next,  ?'renca  aroait- 
ecture  has  "Ghrice  attained  +-o  iî,s  inost  caarain^  for:iis  in  réf- 
érence to  ieiicacy,  [naturit''^  ani  iresa  life.   laese  are:  — 

Kote  2Q\»       &\.t\\ou|fe  o\\e  oX.xboys  ât,a\\àa  \)eXo^2.  o  ^roluoV  \ro- 
ws\' ûv\^ot\o\\,  "t\\\.o  aee-u\£  Xo   we  \,o  oe  \.v\  v\o\B\èe  c  vec^ow  (or  re- 
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ot    t\\e   8\>^Ve  >6\-t)ft   àetvxv\\e   xvcnxces,    5\is\   as    k,    àe  Cauiftot^t,   \Tvtro- 
àMOftà  to^ '^o"^^^*^  •      ^Q""*    3^«^   ^*  oevta\Tv   as   \\\e   é,voà\xac    \roiTvs^- 
orx&o\\OTfv   ot    0    S't^X.e    \s   X\^^  fao\,    -t^va-t   \,t    assuifces    o   serves   o^ 
c\»eor\,\j  à\st\n4u\s\vo\î\,e   atex>s   \,x\  ôuev^eXoip^-euX,    -tXvot   someW^es 
à\tt^v   most   exvva8a^*>ae'\'^   t^^^  ^^^  V^^^^^^^èt    ^s  >»e\,V    os  ^vovi. 
t. Vie   s\ioceeà\.Txè  V"*^^**-* 

1.     At  the  Glose  of  tUe  e«*rly  Renaissanoe  and  at  the  oegin- 
Qing  of  i^ae  masure  period  (^paaois  I  and  Henry  II). 

8»     At  tiie  end  of  tne  style  of  Louis  XIV  and  at  tiie  oeginn- 
ing  of  tne  style  of  Louis  XV. 

3.      Quriûg  tiie  transition  from  the  iatter  to  trie  style  of 
Louis  XVI. 

67.      Two  main  S^rrents. 

Tne  first  piienoienon  in  the  arohiteoture  of  ?ranoe  aîter  a 
aoout  IdOO,  also  one  of  tne  nfiost  interesting  and  neretofore 
toc  iittie  considered,  as  w«  believe,  is  the  existence  of  two 
ourrents  flowing  beside  ealb  otner,  —  a  phenoaienon,  tiiat  aiu- 
st  even  form  tae  basis  for  the  oorreot  understanding  of  the 
Eoilotfing  stateoients.   The  first  of  tnese  may  be  designated 
as  the  Italian-Antique  or  tbe  ne»;  the  second  is  the  contin- 
uation and  heiress  of  the  native  aofchic.or  3allo-3eraianio  ar- 
oiaiteoîiural  style,  and  it  tf»nds  toward  a  freer,  more  subject- 
ive Pranco-?leini3Q  compréhension.   It  is  sometimes  oelieved, 
that  tne  iatter  current  entireiy  disappears;  yet  it  appears 
on  doser  considération,  th«t  it  merely  nas  asaumed  différent 
formas  aooording  to  tne  period,  and  that  just  this  fact  has 
freqaently  contributed  to  obscure  tne  understanding  of  the  h 
homogeneity  of  the  style. 

Tne  relation  of  thèse  two  ourrents  to  eacn  other,the  différ- 
ent spneres  in  whicn  they  work  at  times,  tae  influences  tney 
exert  on  each  other,  the  manner  in  wnich  they  combine  themsel- 
ves  with  tne  influences  couiné  from  outside,  the  alternating 
prédominance  of  one  or  the  other,  the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance  of  one  current  at  time??.  —  ail  thèse  pheiomena  must  oe- 
long  to  the  most  important  éléments  in  the  development  of  ?r- 
encu  architecture'  they  contrioute  essentiaily  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  varioua  phases  of  the  style  and  of  its 
aotual  oharaoter.   It  will  taerefore  oe  our  proolem  to  dater- 
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detemine  io  t;ûe  différent  steps  of  developtuent  tne  percepoi- 
ole  points  of  view,  froin  whi^n  the  oontinuity  of  tiie  turo  liv- 
ing  souroas  of  ?renoh  architeoture  after  tne  oeginning  of  tûe 
Renaissance  it  to  De  reoognized,  even  wiien  one  oniy  ruas  fur- 
ther  beaeatû  the  surface,  and  appears  to  be  entirely  lost. 
68.   Italo-Antique  3ur*rent. 

îne  pureiy  Italian-Antiquf^  tendenoy  in  tais  carrent  is  tûe 
first,  that  produoed  on  5'renoû  soil  really  architectural  œon- 
UiBenta,  even  if  on  a  saiall  acaie  and  floiting  iittie  oefore 
1540.   It  oegan  witn  the  pureiy  Italian  works  of  tne  lasters 
in  tne  service  of  tne  nouse  of  Anjou,  ?raacesco  da  Lovrana  a 
and  Pietro  da  Milano,  and  it.  continues  in  the  îoaiûs  of  tne 
chiidren  of  Onaries  VIII  an^  Louis  XII,  in  the  designs  of  Lae 
gariens  at  Ainooise,  Biois  ar»d  Sailion,  in  sooie  toaios  executed 
by  the  oiusti  famiiy,  and  in  tnose  of  tne  Oastle  chape!  at  0 
Oiron.  (One  in  1539).   Witn  toe  îomo  of  Sreze  at  Rouen  (1535- 
1544)  oy  Goujon,  tae  ?rench  entier  upon  tûe  nign  Renaissance 
witû  the  style  of  Henry  II.   Oescot's  Court  of  the  Louvre  and 
Prijiaticcio's  Toaio  Ohapel  of  tae  Valois  oelong  to  tne  :Tiost  s 
strongly  expressed  ïiorks  wi^h  tnis  tendency,  «raich  forns  tne 
prevailmg  current  frooi  154^  till  1570. 

39.   oâilo-Geraïaaio  or  ^ranco-^Iemisa  Current. 

Ûnly  sooie  years  iater  and  after  the  succeding  return  of  Ch- 
arles VIII  fro?n  Nâples  in  1^95,  dii  tae  otaer  or  great  nation- 
al current  oegin  to  particioate  in  tne  Renaissance,  indeed  in 
the  attractive  form  of  the  '"rench-Italian  cooQproaiise  style, 
wnicn  gave  rise  to  tae  styl'^^  oi  Cnarles  VIII,  Louis  XII  anà 
Francis  I.   In  tais  contina»»lly  diaiinisaed  tae  multitude  of 
the  at  first  predooainating  -otaic  leLails;  on  tae  contrary, 
the  numoer  of  Italian-Antiqne  éléments  coastantly  increased, 
until  the  iatter  aicne  preioninatied.   Cunng  tae  iasL  5  or  10 
years  oi  tae  reiga  of  ?rancis  I,  architecture  was  caaagei  in- 
to  the  high  Renaissance  or  ■•  nto  &ae  style  oi   Henry  II,  and  it 
flo/tféi  tfitû  Luc  Italo-Ântiqne  tendency  la  a  single  streaoï. 

Yet  tae  entire  national  stream  was  not  spent  in  tae  style 
of  Henry  II,  nor  in  tne  Italo-?rencn  coiproîiiise  style  of  tae 
sarly  Renaissance.   A  first,  taougn  sanaller  part  of  tae  nati- 
ve îTanco-.^^iejiisa  current  continues  rataer  in  firai  aiàerence 
to  iany  Sotnic  arrangaaients  of  cnurca  arcaitecture.   A  secona 
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portion  of  tiiis  carrent,  deoending  upon  tne  freer  treatment 
of  foriDS,  united  itaeif  with  ttie  eleaaents  ot*  S^iioQelangelo's 
caprices,  which  botù  direotlv  as  weil  as  by  tiie  progress  of 
tJie.oapricioas  and  tne  oizarre,  tàat  had  ûeen  placed  in  the 
sobool  of  Rapnaei,  were  bronght  to  France  witû  the  décorati- 
ons of  Rosso  and  of  Primaticoio.  îogetner  witii  the  reiigioas 
wars,  thèse  snortened  tûe  nooler  deveiopment  of  the  high  Ren- 
aissance ûy  a  superfluity  of  caprice  and  of  freqnentiy  unaeai- 
thy  iaaagination,  wûich  attafned  its  olimax  in  the  chaos  of  t 
the  tioie  of  Henry  III  and  f^-^biy  vanisûed  in  the  confusion  of 
the  Leagae. 

A  tûird  part  of  tne  North^rn-National  tendenoy,  taat  aanif- 
estad  itseif  aaiong  the  Huguenots,  is  first  expressed  in  tne 
woriis  of  8-  Palissy,  and  combined  iritû  tne  J'ieaiish-Hoilandish 
influences     and  reacting  against  tne  digressions  of  the  s 
style  in  the  time  of  Henry  ti,  it  later  produced  the  insipid 
and  angular  orick  and  stone  architecture  of  Sully  under  Henry 
17  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  orioitwork,  tnat  is  saown  oy 
one  01  the  two  tendencies  of  tne  style  under  Louis  XIII.   îû- 
is  mode  of  expression  later  oomoined  witn  the  free  and  often 
fanciful  caprice  in  the  décorations  oy  Pietro  da  âortona,  3er- 
nini,  Sorroiïiini  and  their  sncoessors,  ànd  it  orougnt  the  free 
mode  of  décoration,  that  moved  i%'ithin  sevsrer  iioiits  unaer  L 
Louis  XI\/,  out  dominated  tûe  entire  iomain  under  Louis  XV,  i 
lato  harmonious  développent  In  tne  orilliant  caprices  of  ûhe 
Rococo.   But  oesides  the  ornaaientation,  tne  native  spirit  is 
reflected  during  the  17  th  c^entury  in  several  monuaients,  such 
as  F.  Mansart's  Ohuroh  3.  ^î'^rie  at  Paris  and  in  tne  TTiu;nph- 
al  Gates  of  3.  Martin  ana  of  3.  Denis  tnere,  as  weii  as  in  n 
fnany  types  of  mansions  and  Houses. 

aee  \u  t'ue  ^o\,\.o\ûV\\é,  9afi,eô  "^Ave  \xvtT*oduû\\OT\  to  X\\^   stv,\,ee  c\ 

tViciny  appear  to  believe,  t^^l   tne  Italian-Antiaue  current  n 
was  suppressed  and  replacel  by  tas  lendency  to  oriCKwork  una- 
er Benry  IV  and  Louis  XIII.   On  many  ouiiamas,  even  m  tne 
woCKS  of  Huâuenot  .nasters,  ^ Ike  tne  tarée  younger  Du  oerce^us 
and  Saloioan  de  Brosse,  it  ':;or\tinue3  furCuer,  as  on  la^   uouvre, 
on  L^aiace  buxemour^,  in  lii"  Inateau  at.  Oouio.uaiier,  aaa  on  lue 
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faoade  of  the  Ohuroii  3.  Qervais  at  Paris;  it  t'orms  at  that  t- 
time  one  of  tne  two  tendeaoiea  of  tiie  aroûitecturai  style  pr- 
edoiniaating  then,  and  it  combine!  in  an  unoroken  way  uaîer  8 
Sioûeiieu  with  the  inoreased  réaction  to  Italy,  tne  succeedi- 
ing  founding  in  1466  of  tae  trench  Academy  of  Arciiitectare  at 
Rome,  and  witii  the  aiore  important  of  the  two  tendencies  of  t 
the  style  hère  desoribed  as  existing  beside  eaoh  otûer,  and 
ifhicû  has  continued  until  this  day. 

In  the  tiiue  of  &he  style  of  Louis  X7I,  the  Northern-Nation- 
al  tendency  assertsd  itself  in  a  return  to  nature.   And  since 
we  hâve  gone  so  far,  it  is  no  longer  diffioult  to  recognize 
the  continuation  of  this  tendenoy  in  the  inoreasing  Romantic- 
ism  of  our  century,  even  in  more  tnan  one  way  in  the  periods 
of  the  révolution  and  the  first  empire,  in  order  to  establisn 
in  3uch  a  form  the  connection  witû  tne  revivai  of  appréciati- 
on of  Gotûic  and  of  the  middle  âges  in  a  continuous  and  unoro- 
ken manner. 

90.   Sarlier  Italian  Monuments  in  France  before  1495. 

Before  passiag  to  the  description  of  tîie  development  of  the 
proper  ?ranco-Italian  Renaissance,  the  attention  should  oe  d 
directe!  to  sOiiie  monuments,  tnough  erected  on  ?rencû  soil,iD- 
deed.  Dut  whicn  represent  srorks  in  Italian  Renaissance  execu- 
ted  in  Florence  oy  Italians.   The  possioility  tnat  thèse  cou- 
id  even  originate  in  France  in  ao.ïise  réfutes  the  principies 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter;  for  even  the  most  important 
of  thèse  worKs,  tne  Onapei  at  Marseiiles,  can  oe  counted  with 
that  group  of  idéal  structures,  in  which  we  nave  judged  it  a 
alone  possioie  for  the  pure  Italian  mounmeots  to  arise.   More- 
over,  thèse  sworks  may  be  said  to  ail  be  conneoted  witn  either 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  waose  Italian  claims  are 
ifeil  known,  or  two  Italian  masters,  wao  were  in  the  service 
of  king  René  and  are  of  interest  from  even  the  point  of  view 
of  tae  Italian  Renaissance;  thèse  are  Pietro  da  Milano  and 

?rancesco  [iaurana,  wno  is  suoposed  zo   oe  a  brother  of  tae  ou- 
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ilder  of  the  Palace  at  Urbino,  Luciano  da  ûaurana;    tne  lat- 

ter  with  b.  3.  Aloerti  was  the  most  important  master  in  the 

second  génération  of  architects  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Since  ?ranoesco  shows  himself  in  his  Chapel  of  Lazarus  at 

Marseiiles  as  oelonâiné  to  the  better  Italian  aronitects  of 
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ûis  perioà,  it  aiust  ûe  of  interest  to  briefly  stâte  ths  points 
relating  to  ûis  stay  in  France. 

Ko\e  2,03.   ?ormer\.\i  \tr\ttew  Luo\.aT\o  ào  Uouroxvo,  t<>^^o«'^'^t 
ii\o\\eVe  C08S\,  \\\ot  ■tY\\e  p\,ace  \.x\  Do\,«iO\\o  \.8  coWeâ  Lovirarvo. 

Aocording  to  tûe  aedals  3i6ned  oy  Pranoesoo  ijaurana,  ûe  iras 
from  1461  to  1466  and  from  1473  to  1490  in  tns  servies  of  ki- 
ng  Renée  and  of  tue  nouse  of  Anjou.   Hei3s  oelieves  tnat  fron 
1465  to  1471  ne  worked  on  various  things  in  Palerao.   The  no- 
tariés write  ùis  naaie  Daurana,  ûoreano  and  Loreana.   On  N'ov. 
11,  1477,  ne  is  oaentioned  as  a  witness  in  Marseiiies,  .fitn  h 
his  fataer  in  lay  Gentile  tèe  Slder  froi  N'aples.   On  May  7, 
1479,  a  notary  gives  for  him  as  "talnator  yaiagiiiin"  (sic)  a  r 
rceipt  for  600  thaiers  (1450)  for  Lne  novis.   in  tae  Onurcn  of 
Oelestins  at  Avignon.   On  Sept.  2,  1432,  Laurana,  "artiiex  y 
yaiagiuai",  gives  a  power  of  attorney  to  nis  son  in  iaw,  tne 
painter  Jean  de  la  Barre  at  Avignon. 

Seoeipts  of  May  4  and  27,  1433,  are  lû5  iast  aientions,  w:ii3n 
ifire  nave  of  tais  master. 

On  tne  Onapel  of  Lazaras  m  tae  oid  Oataedrai  at  ^^arseiiies 
{Là  Ma.jor),  a  wnite  mapple  straoture,  tae  ooiposition,  drasi- 
ng,  and  every  oiiisei  stroke  are  Itaiiaa  '.forK.   j.  Bartasle^y 

has  found  out  the  naster  and  tas  aistory  of  tûis  iôioortâat,  x 
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oionuinent. 

ôe\,\\,e.  koTseWVes.  iSSo.--  l\Vu8'trot\.OT\s  o^  t\\\8  ikCUu^CTxt 
are  oVso  Xo   \ie  {ouv\à  \.x\  Ço\,u8tre^s  Arc.\^^t€ctuve  àc  Vc  r.er.c.\s- 
sowoe.  p.  \4^.  Pov\,s.  \e«ôî,. 

Tiie  cnapter  had  already  decidei  m  1475  on  reouiidiag  Lne 
sarine  or  aitar  of  3.  Liasaras.   On  Jan.  --,  i47r,  I-onas  I5 
Jo:do  is  mentioned  as  soulptor  of  tas  stoas  »or'<  o:  S.  Ijazarus. 
On  tae  frieze  of  Gae  sonne  aaa  on  làâz   o:  ^ae  Oaapei  iLsai: 
13  ï^iven  tae  date  1431,  douotiess  taat  ci  lae   zzz^lciicz.    .-■. 
:ii;iet,er  na:ned  Taojias  de  Samoelvioo  i«orKea  «rita  au:  as  sjuipLor. 
A  dooamenL  of  May  3,  1433,  sliows  taat  l^oreans  aa.;  î..:;e  sucerv- 
Lsion  of  tue  eutirè  l^orK,  ana  taat  ae  was  rasçoasioie  zov   zze 
worKiiien  e.npioyed  uader  aïoi;  as  p.^yaiant  for  aïs  «or.<,  .le  reje- 
vvei  SOO  florins. 
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Two  round  arohes,  supported  oy  a  oolumn  ât  the  centre  and 
oy  piiastiers  at  tàe  sides,  open  into  t»o  tunnel  vaults;  witii 
tne  projeoting  bands  rlsing  from  tiiese  supports,  they  support 
an  entablature,  aoove  wûicû  again  tJio  neariy  semiclrouiar  ped- 
itnents  terminate  the   oompoaition.   The  gênerai  arrangement  a 
and  the  détails  prove,  that  the  oaaster  knew  Florence  indeed. 
Dut  »as  not  a  îusoan.   They  in  some  measure  exhibit  the  noble 
treatinent  of  foroQs,  as  one  œay  see  by  Luciano  da  Lovrana  on 
the  Palace  of  Qrbino  and  some  Lombard  artists  (liice  Andréa  8 
Bregno)î  they  indioate  a  master,  that  nad  passed  through  a  d 
development  similar  to  that  of  Luoiano,  and  lend  some  prooao- 
liity  to  the  assumption,  tnat  ffranoesoo  Laurana  was  a  brother 
of  Liuciano. 

Palustre  believss  himself  to  hâve  oalled  attention  to  the 
alieged  earliest  monument  of  tne  Renaissance  in  France,  that 
certainly  only  belongs  to  sculpture,  and  he  désignâtes  it  as 
a  work  of  Laurana.   Tnis  is  the  Tomb  of  Charles  d'Anjou,  Oou- 
nt  of  Maine  (died  1472)  in  the  Oathelral  at  Mans,  which  was 
built  by  his  son  Oarl  in  1475.   It  consists  of  an  Italian  sar- 
cophagus  after  antique  modeis  in  the  style  of  that  shown  oy 
ths  Tombs  of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  in  3.  Miniato  ai  Monte 
near  Plorenoe  or  tnat  of  Pietro  da  L^ooeto  in  Lucca;  on  tais 
saroophagus  lies  tns  deceasea  in  nis  aroior  m  dignified  repose. 

ivîtintz  furtûer  asorioes  to  tne  artiste  Laurana  tne  so-cailed 
Niche  of  king  Renée  in  the  small  court  of  tne  Château  at  Tar- 
asoon,  a  loggia  reoessed  in  tne  wall  oetween  two  fluted  pilas- 
ters  supporting  an  entaolature;  attacaed  to  them  are  smaller 
naïf  columns,  wuich  oore  an  ovai,  or  more  prooably  two  round 

arches,  eitner  resting  on  a  centrai  column,  ending  on  a  susp- 
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ended  pendant,  as  in  ?ig.  24.   Tne  whole     is  a  purely  Ital- 
ian iflfork  of  Uroino-Lombard  tendency. 

Note  205.   l^ccoràXTvè.  to  ^Y\otoâx*op\\s  \;\x\âu\.\j  ^\i.vT\\a,\\ed  \o  X\\z 

?urther  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Tomo  of  the  Seneschal  Jean 
de  Oossa  in  the  lower  Ohurch  of  3.  Marthe  at  Tarasoon,  erect- 
ed  in  1476  at  tne  cost  of  king  Renés,  »ith  piiasters  witn  ar- 
aoesques,  a  rien  entaolature,  and  fruit  garlands  on  the  wall 
oehind  ùhe  statue  reolining  on  tne  saroophagus,  iikewise  a  w 
work  of  the  same  school. 
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Very  interesting,  even  for  Italy,  is  the  arohiteoturai  baok- 
ground  of  the  altar  in  the  Ohuroh  of  Gelestins  at  Avigonn,  iff 
»hioù  was  CQmpieted  in  1431,  and  is  now  to  oe  found  in  the  0 
Ohurch  3.  Didier  there;  it  représenta  various  doaied  structur- 
es of  Italian  design. 

Kote  206.  See  X\\.^   corTeepoxvàVw^  \,V\i\j.»\ra-t\OT\  \.xv  Couro^oà,  L. 
liO  ScvxVvture  îro.^co\.6e  o\>OiTft\  \e  SewoXsscxnce  cVoseVc^ue  etc.  p. 

Finaliy,  iet  tne  medal  of  duke  -Jean  of  Galaoria,  son  of  ici- 
ng  Benes,  oe  oonsidered;  Laurana  bas  also  represented  on  it 
a  Oorintûian  oiroular  temple  with  dooiioal  roof.^^ 

Ko\e  20T.   ^epveaaivtoW.oiika  •\,\\ereo'^  ove  -^ovxxvà  \w  ïïe\.ss,  k. 
Les  ^eû.a\i\,\.euv»  de  \o  làex^axBSouce.  Yo\,.  2.  ïroixcesco  Lowroxvo, 
Ç\etvo  ào  i4\.\.oTvo.  Pav\s,  o^ter  1881;--  o\eo  Ja\\rouGV  dev  ïOu. 
Çveuss.  VL\x^^8■tsom'a\.\,uT\ê.eTv,  Ja\\v.  !à,  Se^t  3,  4* 

91.   Italian  Architecture  and  tne  Ejeaders  of  Prench  Art- 
Jean  Fouquet. 

Seifore  passing  to  the  descriotion  of  the  aroniteotural  aïon- 
uinents  erected  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  inf- 
luenoe  snould  be  oonsidered,  wnich  Italian  architecture  exer- 
ted  upon  tiie  contemporary  masters  of  ?rench  art,  especialiy 
on  three  ohieis  tnereof;  Jean  ?ouquet,  Jehan  Perreal,  and  Mi- 
chel Ooloaioe. 

Jean  Fouquet,  born  in  Tours  aoout  1420,  died  about  1435,  a 
and  painted  in  Rome  a  since  fâinous  portrait  of  Sugenius  IV  D 
oetween  1443  and  1447.   Vasari  oalls  him  Giovanni  ?ocoheta  a 
and  B'occora;  ?ilarete  names  him  Giaohetto  Francioso,  and  by 
Francesco  ?lorio  ^^^   is  he  aientioned  as  Jonannes  Fochetus. 

Ko\.e  20B.   Ixv  ;!kvo\\\'oe8  à.e  V^l^irt  ?vox\co\,«.  YoV.  4.  i.lÇ8oV 
DocM'K^eTvts.  p.  16?. 

bouquet  was  the  first  F'rencùman,  wno  felt  a  strong  influen- 
ce from  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  domain  of  décoration. 

Sven  if  iiaiited  to  the  sphère  of  miniatures,  ivory  carvings, 
goldsmiths'  work  and  certain  furniture,  Oourajod  '^^^  proves 
a  very  Sentie  inflow  of  Italian  éléments  since  the  14  th  cen- 
tury;  oBder  the  reigns  of  Snarles  VII,  Gouis  XI,  Charles  VIII 
and  Louis  XII,  tais  influence  increased.  —  Jean,  duke  de  5er- 

ri  (died  1416),  had  in  nis  service  Italian  nainiature  oainters, 
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or  tûose  under  taeir  influence;     it  is  not  imgroûaDle  tnat 
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he  t'urther  had  painters  from  Italy. 

Ko\e   20*3,      See    \\iZ   ï.sso^  xfcexvWoTxeà    Vxv   Yo\e>   206.    'p  •    12. 
Kote   2,10.      '£\\e   correc-tTAesa   ot    tVvVs  \3\,e\B    oi^d   o^    \\ve   oc\vxo,\,\.>^ 
ex'v8t\iT\4   l-to\,\.ax\    \,x\t\.\iet\ce,    I  »^.4Y\•t   éot\xer  ^vovk   ex\.8^\.Tv4   exam- 

one   t^^^^    oXveoàvj    \.x\   Go'tYv\.c    or&YvV-tecturc    ^^to^^-o   ^"V"^    o^   o\)o\. 
orc\\   cxT\à    0   vouwà   .ovc\\.      0^  t'^^^o   4   \a    aeetv   tYve   \i\t\.uexv.c6    ot 
ltoX\ow  pa\w%\.w^.      ïoV\.o   96   veco\.\a   t\vc  ?\ovexv\\Tve  moàe   ot 
vepveaewtVxv^   X\ve   \T\\er\.OT   ot   "oovxWev   c\vuvc.aea,    os   \*t    o^e  v>S.e- 
vieà    W  t'ï'O'w^   o  ceT-toVw  àVa^QTvc^.   ou•ts^<ie   o^    "tVve  cYv\xto\v,    ^lae  to- 
caàe   owà    Oï\e   8\de    o^    X\\e   o\\uvc\\   Revive   conceweà,   os   OTax^-teà. 

•SVve  manviacvVv't    ot    JosepVwxs    (,?oi\d.«   ?raT\co\8,    Xo.    2^7,    to^^o 
4*5 "^    8\vo\»8   X\\e   repve8exv\oi\,\ox\   ot    ex   xaoerxvacVe    cj8   on   oçex\  dôme 
OTv  rouTvà   oro\\e8   owà   8Vex\àev   co\,\x\^u8  \û\\Yx    o   VouXern,    \.x\   Wz 
tOT^ft   ot    "tVxe  ?\.ovei\-l\,Tve   oolXveàvoX   bet\»eex\   OvcoÊwo    owà   BvuTveVV- 

eaoo. 
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ffor  Pouquet,  the  fact  likewise  noT,ed  by  uflDke     is  of  in- 

portanoe,  tnat  his  Renaissance  forais  were  aot,  derived  from  t 

trie  excessively  ornamential  scnoois  of  uppsr  Italy,  from  wnion 

tiie  German  masters  drew  taeir  opinions  (and  Ltibke  miant  aave 

added  most  ?renoii  aiasters  of  tiie  Renaissance),  but  from  the 

more  severe  florentine  sotiool. 

Xote  211.   l.tlb\^e,  ^.  ae80\\\oY»te  àer  Bex\o\880T(\ce  \tv  îrowVre- 
\.c\v,  2  .T\à.  ed\X\,OT\.  p.  liv.  S\u-tX4ov\.  isee. 

Thrse  reasons  lend  to  tne  work  of  ?ouqueT;  a  spécial  ioiport- 
ance.  Pirst,  tne  aroniteoturai  bacs-groands  of  nis  faaoas  m 
miniatures  afford  in  the  Italiaa  eienents  liûerein  adopted  tne 
earliest  examples  of  the  influence  of  Itaiian  upoa  ?rencn  art. 
Second,  like  no  other  article,  oaey  give  évidence  of  tne  var- 
ious  ways  in  whion  tne  ?renoh  utilizei  sLudles  naie  in  Italy. 
Liastly,  one  of  tnese  miniatures  contains  me  first  ani  earli- 
est actuàl  compositions  of  a  H'rencûman,  execuLed  m  î^enaissa- 
nce  forms. 

In  thûsô  miniaLures  in  une  Pans  copy  of  Josepnus,  wnicn  a 
ace  due  t,o  i<'ouquet,  capitals  in  tne  style  of  Sruneilesco  may 
oe  seeo  on  pa$e  70^  on  pat^e  S9  is  a  caast  wiLh  fluted  oiiast,- 
ers  and  a  segmentai  oediment,  also  Hila   ootaio  croc^eos;  on 
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page  213  in  tne  oiidst  of  a  Gotnio  ouilding  is  a  saaali  coiuain- 
ar  structure  witû  an  entabiature,    nhose  boii  oornioe  aoove  t 
the  àentils  saggests  a  dqocIôI  ûi   )lioheiQzzQ'.    on  page  230  is  a 
triutnpnai  arcn  witû  coluiana,   wûose  Ooinposite  oapitais  are  al- 
lie! ôo  taose  in  the  oourt  of  Palace  ^edici  at  ?Iorenoe;    on 
anotner  page  are  tiie   fcvfisted  ooluains  around   the  altar  of  tne 
old  Oûuroû  3.   Peter  at  Rome,    whioo  we  also  see  represented  in 
later,   aooording  to  jdbke,   and  riper  "Hours"  of  master  Stienne 


Ctisvalier.    ^^^ 


>io\e   212,.      L^b^e  \we\\t\OTva    omoxvè    "tVie    ^ewoxsaaxxce   Wk0t\.iacs    \x\ 
%\\e  )iuT\\c\x  Bocooc\o,    c\tc\i\ov   -tempVes   \R\tY\   âioxAea,    ai\t\(xue  poT- 

îhis  deautifui  and  ;nature  prayer  oook  iias  frequently  oeen 
exaaiined  oy  as  in  Oliantilly.  In  its  miniatures  may   oe  seen 

among  otner  things  in  tûe  représentation  of   tne  adoration  of 
tne  Madonna  witûin  a  ootnic  cauron  portai,   a  niche  «itû  a  sn- 
eli,    enclosea   oy  a  spirally  fluted  round,    to  ail   appearance 
Laken  from  tne  interior  of  the  Tabernacle  of  oonatelio  on  tas 
Church  Or  3.   îvîioheie  at  Florence.  Partner  oaok  is  a  wall, 

decorated   oy  piiasters,    entablat^ures  ani  panels,   as  .vell  as 
crowned  oy  angeis   supporting  garlands  and   saields,    evidently 
inspired   ûy  the  similar  représentation  m  tùe  saoristy  of  tne 
catnedral   at  Florence;    the  oapitals  entirely  exhibit  the  dra- 
wing  of  Brunellesoo.     In  tne  Reaaoval   frooi  the  Oross  and  the 
Burial   in  the  îonib,    tùe  appearance  of  a  churcû  'tith  four  tow- 
ers  and  a  dooie-like  roof  is  striKing,    its  onoir  being  treated 
as  a  domed  structure;    one  is  tempted  to  think  oi    tûe  trioune 
01   the  Annunziata  at  Florence,   oegan  in  144ô,    and  of  taat  of 
3.    y'rancesco  ai.  Siaini,    projeotea  m  1445. 

Ko'te   213,.      O'^    "t'cvese   m\.x\\oture3,    40   ■yaere    \,ouè    à<x\    •t'ue   posses- 

oewt\,>^    \\\e   pvopevtM,    o-(    Duc    à'*  l\uisiaVe,    av\à    ove    wonû    \.\\   kxxseuxcL   Z 

avxxvQA^    \T(\   \\euTe£   àe   i^o\,\re    ïia\,\»ew,Tv.e   i\\eooV\.er ,    pav    Je'cvoiYv   îomo,- 
ue\.    Çov\s.    leeT. 

iîote   214»      î'ouc\\xe\   ^uos   ox^S-Weà    t\\e    spvvaV    ^Yutes    ow    X\\z   coV- 
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The  very  ricii  and  interesting  arcûitectural  oaok-grounds  of 
?ouquefc  in  the  prayer  oook  just  aentioned  permit  tae  récogni- 
tion of  a  séries  of  faota,  that  are  quite  instructive  for  tùe 
intelieotual  tendenoy  of  those  ?renoh  masters,  who  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  for  tue  Itali- 
an  studies  and  tne  reaction  of  thèse  upon  their  aianner  of  com- 
position. ?ife  find:  — 

i.  Groaps  of  buildings  m  which  a  purely  florentine  ouiid- 
ing  ocours  directly  aaiong  northern  late  Gotnio  structures. 

2.  A  Qothic  building,  whereon  an  Italian  Renaissance  comp- 
osition is  directly  interpolated  in  the  Qothic  architecture, 
for  example,  the  already  mentioned  niche  of  Dionatello's  Taoer- 
nacle  as  the  central  part  of  the  Qathedral  portai. 

3.  A  back-ground  exciusively  in  antique  style,  for  exanaple 
the  miniature  representing  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 
Only  a  single  building,  designated  as  the  Temple  of  3olomon, 
foraûs  tne  oack-ground;  this  is  formed  like  tne  Roman  triumpii- 
al  arcû  of  three  openings  with  rien  frieze,  Keystones,  winged 
viotories  etc.  Sut  the  twisted  Composite  coiumns  appear  str- 
ange,  that  support  the  main  entaolature.  utloke  asks  the  sig- 
nification of  tûis  form  of  column,  wnion  is  first  round  nere, 
later  in  Raphaël 's  jfork,  and  lastly  in  Bernini's  altar  canopy 
in  the  Ohurch  of  3.  Peter  in  Rome.  The  answer  is  easy.  Tne- 
se  are  entirely  imitations  of  those  white  marole  coiumns,  tù- 
at  surrounded  the  altar  of  the  old  Cûurch  3.  peter. ^-^^  3ince 
according  to  tradition,  thèse  came  from  tne  Temple  at  Jérusa- 
lem, ffhen  bouquet  employs  them  hère,  ne  manifests  an  indepen- 
dent  andeavor  to  compose  an  antique  ouilding  vfitû  some  arcaa- 
eological  aocuraoy,  aère  exciusively  m  tne  antique  style. 

>îo\e  2,iô .   "Çouc\\)ke't  \\os  àraL>»n  -t'ueèe  o  secowà  Wt^e  \.w  t\\e  so- 
\\\Q,  wv\Tt\\o-\,uve  vepve8e.w\,\.xv^  t\\e  pV\i-v\àer\w|,  ot  X\iz   'îewipX.e  at  3 
3eT\xso\,e'Mk. 

4.  But  two  otner  miniatures  are  in  certain  respects  the  m 
most  important  of  ail,  since  they  are  supposed  to  contain  the 
earliest  actual  "compositions"  of  a  ?renchman  in  the  Renaiss- 
ance style.  In  ootù  cases  is  given  the  mterior  of  a  ûail, 
one  in  the  outpouring  of  the  doly  3pirit  and  the  othsr  in  tae 
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dinner  of  Simon;  ths  iatter  shows  a  tunnel  vault  with  large 
Goffers. 

The  first  hall  teraainates  in  an  apse  and  tne  waiis  are  suo- 
divided  oy  Gorinthian  pilasters;  the  other  contains  elevated 
rectangular  Windows,  and  in  the  apse  are  aiaroie  paneiSf  at  t 
the  entranoe  aroùway  to  the  apse  stand  spiraily  twisted  colu- 
inns  instead  of  pilasters.  Above  the  architrave  oegins  the  ? 
S'renoh  composition;  a  wooden  vault,  waose  section  has  tne  fo- 
rai of  a  depressed  ogee  arch^  above  eacû  piiaster  is  a  trans- 
verse aroû,  ûlue  with  golden  arabesques;  lengthwise  on  the 
transverse  arches,  ooards  of  equal  widths  forai  the  oovering, 
and  in  the  low  half  doifie  of  tne  apse  is  a  single  large  shell. 

5.  ffrom  the  fact  that  soaie  forais  mdicate  the  peculiariti- 
es  of  tne  style  of  !i|ichelozzo,  ivnich  we  now  ooserve  on  certa- 
in ouiidings,  out  wnich  Fouquet  cannot  hâve  seen,  when  he  pa- 
inted  tûê  portEait  of  tne  Pope  in  1443,  since  tnose  structur- 
es were  not  thsn  comoleted,  it  follows  tnat  bouquet,  iike  Du 
^erceau  and  others  later,  did  not,  merely  study  the  antique  in 
Italy,  out  likewise  also  the  oiost  reoently  undertaken  works 
ot'  tne  Italian  mastsrs. 

S.  Tne  circumstanoe,  thâL  in  spite  of  tne  smaii  scaie  oi" 
tne  oiiniâ&ures  tne  cnaracter  of  certain  foris  oy  Michelozzo 
and  Brunellesco  may  still  oe  ooserved,  snows  finaliy  now  tno- 
roughly  tne  northeners,  and  witt  theai  bouquet,  frequently  st- 
udied  the  latest  Italian  art  works.  Yet  it  snould  not  be  for- 
gotten,  taat  tne  "ciours"  of  âstienne  ânevalier  was  considera- 
oly  later  than  tûe  portrait  of  the  Pope  and  oertainly  îvas  ina- 
de  after  1453,  and  tnat  acoordingly  Fouquet  aad  mucn  tine  for 
oecoming  acquainted  with  the  Tabernacle  oy  iichelozzo,  wnioû 
was  aiready  substantially  completed  in  1455,  and  otner  later 
worxs  of  tnis  ;naster. 

7.      Iiikewise  in  one  worK  of  larder  scais,  m  une  gilded  oa- 
neimS  on  tne  oacK-éround  of  ais  oortrait  oi  Juvenai  ae^  jFs- 
ins  in  ti.t    Louvre,  iiay  oe  perceived  m  the  33roli-(Vork  as  weil 
as  on  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  -vaicii  exnioit  oears  as 
sy-noois  of  the  Ursins,  a  purposs  to  cornoose  frsely  in  tne  It- 
alian style.   On  Dae  snt-aolature  .nay  agaia  0:3  seen  the  influ- 
ence Ol  tae  rich  treatuent  of  thèse  .lierûDers,  as  frequently  e 
eaployed  by  Miohelozzo  a  little  if  ter  1445. 
92.      Jehan  Perreal. 
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92.  Jenan  Perreal. 

One  ot*  tne  most  interesting  figures  of  liis   tiaie  is  Jehan  ? 
Perrsal,    also  oailed  Jean  de  Paris.  He  was  alternabely  en- 

gagsd  as  painter,  nodelsr,  arcnitsot,  enginesr,  and  aiso  as 
post,  at  tûe  courts  of  kings  Gnarles  7III,  Louis  XTT  and  ?ra- 
nois  I,  as  //eii  as  at  tûose  of  tne  ducftess  of  Savoy,  Margaret 
of  Austria,  ifnose  oainter  and  valet-de-ohamore  he  was  likewi- 
38.  §erreai's  attitude  toward  Italian  aroûitecture  is  suffi- 
cientiy  évident  from  Art.   47. 

^o\.e   216.      See   CiV\or'oe\,    ï..    L.    G.    B'\,o4^op^^'®6   à"»  *irc\\\A:.ecte8. 
5e\\OTv   ÇevveoX,    eto ,      L>j>oyv8.    IB^o.--    'ïVve    out\\ov   \\as   co\.\.ec-te(i 
\x\   Wv\,8   \)oo\;   Wve   uuw^evou»   itvoWces   ot    ■t\A\8    ovWst   \>-^   otVvers, 
awà.    ex\x'\c\\eà   tVieTOi   bv^  we\»   ox\68*     \.ti   \t    ove   couto\,T\eà  oo^Xuo'toVe 
wo^es   0T\   t\\e    ovtxstxc   x\a\ure    ot    "t^xot  per\oà.--   i^t^er    14^72,    s 
8e\3evo\    Jeaxvs   àe   ÇarVs    ove  t©^^"^    ^^f^   Çav\8,    \aVvo8e    \.à,en-t\-ti^   -yciV- 
X\\  ^erreol    \s   uot   S'utt'^G\.e\vt\>^    e8\o^\,\8\\eà;    WvVs    \8   t^^^"^   ^^«' 
oase    at^er   14^2>.      Çevvea^   d\eà    \x\   lô29    o\.   VaXes't,    per\vop8    o\,- 
veoà\i    \,w   lo28. 

Oourajod  oalis  Perreal  tûe  artist,    rvho  tnea  nad   tae  greate- 
st  influence  on  art  in  France. ^-'■''    ?ro!ïi  hin  oane  tne  design  of 
tne  TomD  of  duke  prauois  II  at  Nantes,    exeouted  oy  Oouionbe 
and  Jieroniaio  da  ?i8sole.     Charvet  aoids   it  not  iaipossiole, 
that  in  tne  érection  of  tne  Caurch  du  Brou  near  Bourg  and  of 

tne  îo'jQD  therein  by  Van  Boéhen  and  Meyt,    that  still   soiietning 

21R 
of  the  designs  of  Perreal  and  of  Coulooioe  was  utiiized. 

Xote   2\1 ,      See   Couvo^oà,!,.    Lo   Sc\jt\ptuve   ïexxoVssoYioe    etc. 

p.    le.    ?ov\3.    1891. 

Xote   218.      See   Ci\\av\)e-l.    p.    lOe. 

93.  Michel  Couloaabe. 

Micnel  Oouloaiûe  or  Ooulonab,'^  ""  aithough  orimariiy  a  sculot- 
or,  aiust  still  oe  mentioned  in  tnis  olace,  since  sculpture  a 
and  ornament  are  tnose  éléments,  oy  whicn  tne  Italian  Renais- 
sance pernaeated  trench  arcnitecuure,  and  since  the  influence 
of  tne  ne;Y  and  on  sucn  an  important  :naster  aiust  sned  30:ne  li- 
ght  on  the  aiuch  less  perceptiole  way  in  which  Italian  arcnit- 
ecture  affected  .nany  ?rencû  architects. 

u\,VYi    of    C;o\,o«vPe..       k,    de    G^votupeoux    t^^'^    veoaows    Vv.\^vox\^Quc    dea 
i^vts,    189b,     îiipvV\,    20"^,    t\\o\    \\\e   ^Ofc\ev   \uu8\.    V\o\:>c    corne    Ti^o\\^    8 
Berv\. 
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Oourajod  désignâtes  ^  the  tioire  valley  as  entirely  penet- 
rated  by  Italian  éléments  at  that  time,  «rhen  liichel  Solombe 
lePt  the  ^lemisQ-Bur^undian  sohool  :of  Dijon,  and  ander  Itali- 
an influence  ccea-oed  tbe  sculpture  ot'  the  ?rench  Renaissance. 
^e  oelieves  tnat  at  "Ohat  time,  when  aaen  began  to  let  themsel- 
ves  oe  swept  away  oy  Italian  taate,  OoloQab  aust  nave  produced 
such  a  resuit  just  on  account  of  tne  Italian  side  of  his  tal- 
ent.  It  is  Qot  possiole  to  acknoifiedge  Italian  influences  in 

991 

that  epocû  sfita  aaore  enargy  and  fairness  tiian  does  Ooura.jod. 

Ko\e    220.      See   Ko\e   1\1    S.xk   ■t\\e   \aor\t  meTvtN.oueti    l,p .    22V>    "-Yovi 
a-tate   "t^vo-t   •t\\eve   \ûas    o  îrouGO-ltoW.av.   so'UcoX,    ot    "tue   iô   X\\   ceti- 
\\AV>j),    coxv\Tov>i    to   \.\\e   tro\\x\.\o\xs   s\o-t.eT&ex\t8   owà    \.xv   «pWe   ot 
\\iQ  \tTvo\B\ns,   jests   ot    0   oer\o\x\  Vea^ue   ot    X>ad\,V)   \.xvtovxiieà   potr- 

No-t.e   221.      Gouto^oOl    Va   cer\o\u\,>^   v\|\\-t,    \anex\   V\e    8Q\^a    e\.8e>£i- 

oe,    X\ko.\.   >l\G\\e\,    dioVoiftoe   re&eV-oeà  \5>^   coTvtoct  \c\"tYk   t\ve   lto\,\<aT\ 
îiex\Q\sso.T\ce.    l^See  .\\\.s  Sc\i\p-t\xve  ?rQTvoa\se    etc.    p.    8.    Pcr\.s. 

222 
Antûyai3-3aint-?3ul       "^  has  seen  correotiy,    vfhen  hs   says:  — 

"In  tûe  atelier  of  Michel  Oolomoe,    tas  new  ideas   were  recsiv- 

sd  îfith  enthusiasm  and  the  Italian  artists  sfere  net  irejscLei. 

îhere  arose  a  "orue  centre  of  the  Renaissance,    in  which  Anne 

of  Srittany  found  a  design  and  an  efcecuting  artist  for  tne  :,{ 

Mausoleum  of  aer  father,    duise  Francis  II,    and  ner  aiotaer". 

îîote    222.       lT\  PVcxwoX.    Vo\.    €.    p.    36^. 

a.  Transition  Style  from  3othic  to  Sanaissance. 
(Style  of  Qharles  V'III  and  Louis  XII) 
Âoout  1495  to  1515. 
94.   Survey. 
'Tne  pnase  of  transition  desi^natsd  oy  tûe  precedmg  Litie, 
'.fnicn  is  to  oe  regarded  as  the  first  transition  period  of  Lne 
new  ?rencn  architecture,  ûegins  witn  tne  infiltration  of  tne 
first  Italian  détails  into  tne  late  Qothic  and  lasts  untii  t 
tne  complète  transforoiation  of  3othic  détails  into  tne  style 

of  expression  of  tae  former,  i.e.,  till  tne  style  of  Francis 

'''23 
I  or  until  tne  early  Renaissance. ^ 

iîote  22'à.   ^e  \\o\je  \.T\deeâi.  "Vowâ  \\esVXo\eà,  \s\\exV>er  \Ee  B\\o\i\,à 

T\0\,     0\.80     CO\in\     X\iZ     S\>^\»e6     ot     0\\OV\e?.    YIll     OT\à     ot     IjOU\£     Xll     \s 
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eapOTvôi  Xo  \.Yve  oVxovocter  o^^  W^^  p'uexvome^a,  as  -«eW,  as  Xo  tVve 
pr\wc\p\,es  ot  ài,e>>e\.opmeivt  ot  ■t\\e  arc^vWectuvoV  st^Ve,  \.t  >Be 
pve-^er  Ai\ve  |roup\.w|,  emp\,o\ieà  \\eTe. 

In  view  of  the  weaith  of  late  Sotiiic  forms  and  ornamental 
arrangements  on- tne  ooe  hand,  and  of  soaroely  is3S  abunlant, 
oniefiy  Milanese  (Bramante' s)  motives,  ifhion  ^eve   oaixed  toge- 
tuer  or  ooaoined  oy  siinple  juxtaposition,  it  ia  naturaliy  iai- 
possiole  to  descrioe  nere  ail  experiments,  aiuch  less  ail  con- 
oeivaole  comoinations.  It  arnst  taereiore  suffioe  to  présent 
aère  and  give  tne  essential  and  typioai  steps  in  tne  oourse 
of  deveiopinent,  tnat  îfe  oelieve  nay  oe  distinguisiied. 
1.  Transitional  Steps  in  Oomposition. 
95.  ?ir3t  Steps  in  the  Transition. 

The  occurrence  of  certain  Renaissance  éléments,  stili  expr- 
essed  in  3othio  détails,  we  tem  tne  first  steps  in  transition. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  beautiful,  pavilion-like  loggia  str- 
ucture 01  the  stairway  in  the  Château  at  Chateaudan,  tne  ne» 
style  asserts  itself  altnost  exclusively  in  tne  gênerai  compos- 
ition oy  tne  introduction  of  the  oval  arch  and  of  the  lintel, 
yet  merely  accospanied  oy  rien  3otnic,  not  antique  détails. 
Only  on  tne  upper  small  side  towers  occur  small  Italian  wind- 
07f3  and  Renaissance  oalusters  in  tae  internai  calustraie. 

Tnis  tendency  lilcewise  appears  in  places  and  in  certain  pa- 
rts of  Hôtel  de  31uny  at  Paris  and  on  tae  Palace  of  Justice 
at  Rouen,  as  well  as  on  the  Louis  XII  wing  at  the  Onatsau  of 
Blois. 

9ô.   Second  3tep  in  tne  Transition. 

In  the  second  transition  step  appear  sporadically  tae  new 
éléments,  mostly  upper  Italian  interprétations  of  antique  fo- 
r:n3,  m  tne  snape  of  certain  aetaiis,  ifitQout  any  compellinâ 
cause  or  necessiiy,  in  the  midst  oi  a  late  Sotûic  arcnitect- 
urai  style. 

In  tae  middie  oortion  of  the  façade  of  tne  3atûedral  at  Po- 
uen,  oegun  under  Louis  XII,  wnicn  is  retainei  in  tne  ricaest 
and  most  wonderfui  late  Gothic  style,  a  Renaissance  flavor  s 
shows  itself  in  the  arabesques  of  tne  four  small  t/fistel  col- 
umns  of  the  oase  and  in  the  undercut  foliage  of  tne  cavetto, 
i.Qe  latter  only  noticeable  on  doser  inspection,  as  aiso  occa- 
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ocoasionally  in  Gaillon. 

In  the  Qigheat  desrse  important  for  tûe  knowledge  of  tiiis 
interesting  period  were  tûe  buildings,  wûioh  ohiefly  Oharles 
VIII  and  [joais  XII  riad  ereoted  in  the  Château  on  the  triangu- 
iar  shaped  terrace  oetween  the  bOire  and  the  Amasse.  Qnfort- 
unately,  oQost  of  this  ohateau  aas  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
gardens  of  Ghateau  Saillard  at  Amboise,  where  Passello  da  Mer- 
loliano  developed  his  landsoape  art.  However  interesting  are 
Lue  existing  reaiains,  yet  they  are  little  suited  to  be  menti- 
oned  hère  as  oharacteristic  exaaipies.  Sven  the  représentati- 
ons in  Du  Oeroeau,  a  portion  of  jyhioh  is  given  in  ?ig.  22,  do 
not  suffice  for  this.  (Compare  Art.  69). 

On  mosu  remains  of  tîotel  de: la  îremouilie  at  Paris, ^^^  for 
example,  tne  Renaissance  is  limited  to  some  keystones  in  tne 
oross  vaults.  One  of  thèse  is  ornamented  oy  a  gariand  and  a 
sneil,  anotner  by  two  birds  besides  a  vase  and  two  rosettes; 
there  apparently  were  in  the  traoery,  that  in  some  places  for- 
ms  the  décoration  of  the  walls,  some  médaillons  plaoed  inste- 
ad  of  rosettes.  ïet  the  main  doorviray  arith  its  great  cap  com- 
posed  of  t»o  dolpùins,  with  its  mediallions  and  pilasters,  a 
âlready  goes  a  step  farther;  it  exhibits  the  composition  of 
a  motive  in  tûe  compromise  forms  of  tne  new  spirit  and  aLred- 
dy  oeiongs  to  the  next  step. 

Ko'te  2,24.   Ko\B  \x\  ■t'rve  î:CO\,e  àes  Beoux.  kvX's,   \-u  ?ot\s. 
97.   Third  Step  in  the  Transition. 

The  third  step  in  tne  transition  is  oharaoterizei  oy  the 
isolated  and  direct  occurrence  of  larger  Italo-Antique  motiv- 
es in  tne  midst  of  a  iate  Sotaic  composition.   The  new  éléme- 
nts like  the  antique  oeoame  somewhat  more  numerous  and  were 
sometimes  comoined  in  a  motive  or  an  architectural  memoer  in 
the  midst  of  Sothic  forms. 

As  examples  of  tnis  course  of  dsveiopment  can  oe  mentioned 
severai  façades  of  Ohateau  [je  verger;  tne  form  of  the  plan  of 
the  iatter  further  makes  known  aiready  a  différent  influence 
affecting  the  gênerai  composition. 

On  this  Ohateau  began  in  1496  (?ig.  17  and  Art.  ô9),  Benai- 
ssanoe  motives  are  joined  to  Gotnic  and  oecame  more  numerous, 
as  the  ûuiiding  progressed.  Tne  front  round  arched  gateway 
ivita  pilasters  and  pediment,  placed  oetween  ir>'/o  circular  tow- 
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towers,  exniûits  entirely  Itaiian  design;  likevfise  tae  seoood 
gateway  ieaiing  to  zhe   oourli,  anà  wnioû  has  oelow  a  wide  and 
a  narroB  passage,  aoovs  it  being  an.  equestrien  figure  in  rel- 
ief:, —  ail  oeing  enclosed  by  piiasters.  diikewise  Itaiian  a 
are  the  rich  niches  «itn  piiasters  and  entaolatures,  that  al- 
ternate  yîith  the  '.Windows  in  a  regular  arrangement.  In  the  s 
second  ooart,  the  wing  on  the  right  side  is  aiready  formed  as 
a  terrace. 

One  or  the  most  expressive  examples  of  frankiy  unmixed  jux- 
taposition is  preserted  by  the  famous  sacred  îoinb  of  the  Pri- 
ory  at  Solesraes,  vrhion  was  ooaipieted  in  149ô. 

àe  \,*eâ"\.\.sa  o\3'oo-\.\o\e.  So\»e8mes.  Ç\,8«  /v  -  6. 

The  entire  arohitectare  is  tne  iate  oothic;  only  the  lower 
half  is  divided  on  each  side  oy  a  piiaster,  whose  panel  oelo- 
ngs  to  tne  very  best  and  purest  florentine  '.York.of  this  kind 
i^::   ?rance.  It  exhibits  in  the  aiddle  of  each  one  a  oandeiao- 
ra-iike  more  soiid  part,  composed  of  vases  with  lignter  arao- 
esque  sïork  on  ooth  sides.  Sesides  thèse  piiasters,  the  stat- 
ues 01  the  two  soidiers  are  genuine  Itaiian  works,  waile  aiost 
of  tne  other  figures  are  works  oy  nortnern  aiasters,  out  v^ho 
like  Ooloûabe,  hâve  dropped  the  excesses  of  ?Ieaiish  réalisai  oy 
contact  with  Italians.  Tne  piiasters  nave  nsither  oases  nor 
capitais;  tne  tarée  horizontal  oands  of  ornaoïent,  whicn  sspa- 
rate  the  iower  half,  must  oe  a  kind  of  Gotnic  interprétation 
of  the  entaoiature. 

98.  ?ouruû  Step  in  tne  Transition. 

In  tne  fourth  step  in  the  transition  appears  tne  endeavor 
for  a  regular  arrangement  of  tne  plan  and  the  gênerai  compos- 
ition. ?or  when  conditions  permitted,  it  vvas  sought  to  give 
to  the  ground-pian  greater  regularity,  as  well  as  to  tne  élé- 
vations on  différent  parts  of  the  ouildmg.  ï'Cxe   individual 
treatment  of  tnese  parts  was  eitaer  a  oredominating  or  almost 
exclusively  3otnic  one,  or  a  more  or  iess  marked  transformat- 
ion toward  the  Italian-Antique  tendency  with  a  mixture  of  pr- 
operly  Itaiian  détails. 

Tne  wing  of  Louis  XII  on  tne  Gnateau  at  31ois,  whicn  is  us- 
uaiiy  dated  in  1493,^"^'^  repeatedly  exQioits  a  style  tendency 
allied  to  the  Ohateau  at  Gaillon,  especially  in  the  depressed 
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oval  apcnes  of  the  portioo  in  the  court  and  in  4.he   ornaments 
of  the  ooiuœns  and  ooaapound  piers.  The   Gotnic  charaoter  is 
oiore  strongly  expressad  tnaQ  in  3aillon. 

Xote  2,26.   v^eoxv  à'*Au\uA  ao>^s,  \\i^X   ou  Dec,  25,  1502,  ^\ve 
V,\t\.4  ovû.eved,  Vv\,a  cVvo-teou  \o  \ie  ewt\ve\^  veatoveàt..   'î\\e  >»orV.s 
\fteve  wot  .e\vt\.ve\,\^  oompVe'teà  \tv  1503;  ^et  oYreaà)^  \,Tf\  1502  \.8 

i!îévertûeles3  in  référence  to  tne  arciiiteot  of  this  wing,  a 
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attention  is  called  to  the  ifords  of  Planât;   "Still  is  it  ad- 

nissibie,  that  he  was  Jean  Jooonde,  the  opdinary  arohitect  of 

this  king".  Since  it  is  proved,  that  Fra  Giocondo  oonstruct- 

ed  an  aqueduot  for  the  gardien  of  the  Ohateau  at  Blois  (Art.  7  0), 

then  is  a  certain  influence  upon  the  building  of  tne  château 

itself  the  more  prooaDle."^*^ 

)îo-te  22'7.   ?\.atvo-t,  Yo\.  2.  kvX,    B\o\s. 

Ko-fee   22?.      i^T&onè,   X\i^   oqx\.^Xvm.o\\t\^  mo8\ev8    \.s   t^^f^à   S\\j^otv   G 
Su\,o\\av\,,    \»\\o   Xov    0   \oTv|   X\^z  \xe\à   ■\,\\e  p08\.t\.ox\  o^   ^as'ter   o^ 
t\\e   \ûox*\;a   \n  \.\\e   coutv\>^    ot    B\,o\8    oa   g   suba-tV-tute   to^   Coàot, 
anà   \a\vo   >ao3    oXso   proîixo'teà   Xq   t\\\a  pVace    \t\   1500   or    soou   a^\.er- 
\aovd3. 

Beside  tae  influence,   whioh  this  aiastsr  prooaoly  exerted  u 
upon  tae  building  of  the  two  chateaus  nentioned,    and  oesides 
that  clearly  due  to  tne  two  gardeners  da  Mercoiiano  (Art.    30), 
the  oonneotiion  ûetween  the  chateaus  at  Blois  and  at  Gaillon 
is  yet  strengtnened  oy  the  following  facts. 

1504,  Nioholas  Biard  went  frooi  Blois  to  Gaillon  to  visit 
tiie  Works  in  the  latter  place,  and  he  received  for  this  70 
sous,    inoluding  fais  traveling  expenses. 

1505,  ne  went  twioe  to  Gaillon  and  received  the  first  tine 
13  livres  and  5  sous,    the  second  time  17  livres  anl  ô  sous. 

1506,  he  took  part  in  the  décoration  of  the  chape!  at  Gailion. 
r.ance  night  regard  Siard  as  the  gênerai   inspecter,    wûo  iras 

entrusted  with  a  certain  higher  supervision.     ?roiii  hiai  coaiss 

a  report;    " has  always  naunted  and  frequented   several   nas- 
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ters,    experienced  in  the  said  trade  of  masonry''. 

Kote  229.  l,(iT(\oe,  A.  D\.o\\.oxxx\,a\,ve  des  lIvc'VvxteGitea  ?vaT\co\,8. 
VoV.    1.   \).    1\,   Çar\,a.    ■v^'^^» 

Tue  inclinations  of  bouis  XII,  the  "fataer  of  his  country", 
were  not  directed  toward  the  ne'/t   style.   This  is  évident  froa 
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the  Defore  (nentioaad  wing  of  tiie  Gnateau  at  Bloia,  where  ne 
reaiained  insipidly  within  tne  Gotûio  traditions.  AIL  the  more 
energetioaily  did  iiis  miniater,  Cardinal  Georges  d'amooise, 
seize  tiie  standard  of  proéress  and  ereot  in  ais  OUateau  at  G 
(paillon  tû8  largest  and  aiost  oeaatiful  monuaient  of  the  ae/t   s 
style,  whioh  as  Albert  Lenoir  stated  to  me,  proveroially  reoa- 
ained  the  model  of  a  magnificent  résidence.   It  is  a  little 
Gaillon  was  then  said,  as  later;  it  is  a  little  Versailles. 

Alpert  benoir  nad  already  recognized  long  since  the  nature 
of  the  art  epooh  undsr  considération  far  more  correctly,  than 
^eville  did  ten  years  later  in  his  already  often  cited  /forks, 
with  ail  his  docuaients,  since  as  we  nave  also  found,  —  he  d 
désignâtes  tne  Château  at  Gaillon  as  a  ouilding  in  the  trans- 
ition style,  as  a  strange  alliance  of  two  entirely  différent 
arcnitectural  styles.  Thus  he  .iieâns,  that  one  must  pernaps 
conclade  from  this  alliance,  that  two  architects  took  part  in 
the  building  of  Gaillon;  Jean  Jooande,  who  led  in  tne  Italian 
path,  and  an  unknoîîn  Prenca  master,  wao  was  stiil  imbued  witn 
the  prinoiples  of  the  native  school.  Tne  possiole  participa- 
tion of  Pra  Giooondo  and  the  work  of  otner  Iiialians  at  Gaill- 
on ûas  already  been  discussed  in  Art.  70;  a  vvord  oiay  nere  oe 
spoken  concerning  the  ?rench  masters.   According  to  Oeville, 
among  the  ?rench  iiasters  employed  on  tne  ouilding  tae  caief 
ïïere: —  Pierre  Pain,  Pierre  Belorme,  Guiilaujis  Senaulu,  Pier- 
re Valence,  and  also  master  Arnault  in  the  latter  period.   Y 
Yet  ïîhat  Lance  stax.es  in  his  notices  of  thèse  oiasters  never 
perînits  the  supposition  of  a  chief  arohitect,  neitaer  froaa 
the  nature  of  their  »ork  nor  oy  reason  of  taeir  salaries. 
Taosê  menLioned  appear  as  masters,  sfho  undertook  to  construcL 
certain  parts  of  tae  château;  one  even  sees  that  se.feral  of 
tasŒi  were  ousied  on  tne  sanae  portions  of  the  ouildiag,  as  lor 
example  on  the  caapel,  on  tae  galiery  etc. i  One  »ould  tainK 
of  a  participation  in  tne  design  oy  Senault  and  ?ain.  (Also 
see  Art.  lOô). 

Kote  230.   See  Note  151. 

The  following  words  of  A.  de  ivlontaiglon  concerning  tae  Oaat- 
eau  at  Gaillon  should  further  oe  quoted: —  "Tae  oiain  structu- 
ral jfork  and  the  arcaiteoture  are  entirely  ?rench.   But  the 
Cardinal  of  Rouen  aad  frequently  visited  Italy,  and  tais  hai 
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left  on  nim  a  saf fioiently  leep  impression  ot*  astonistiment, 
"to  Boye  nioa  to  eoapioy  Italian  artists  for  tne  dacoration  of 
ûis  wonderfal  resilenoe,  whicti  was  parer,  rarer  and  more  ooai- 
olete,  tnan  oï  tiie  royal  chateaas  transformed  in  aocordanoe 
vfith  tne  prevailing  taste.  While  ne  eoaployed  !i4ioàel  Golomoe, 
anl  iiis  arohiteots  «cere  from  Normandy  and  Touraine,  he  had  h 
his  olaapei  painted  by  Andréa  Solario,  fclie  statue  of  uoais  XII 
sûulptured  by  Lorenzo  da  Mugiano,  and  lie  uiiilized  for  two  ye- 
ars  the  cnisel  of  Antonio  di  Siusto».  (Antoine  Juste).  ■^•'- 

At  the  Onateau  of  Gaillon,  tàe  décoration  internally  and  ex- 
ternally  «vas  the  only  part  belonging  to  the  Renaissance  and 
novel,  exoepting  a  nuinber  of  comproaiise  formsj  the  late  Botn- 
ie hâd  no  interest  in  thèse. 

Gourajod  appears  still  more  energetaioally  for  the  Italian 
charaoter,  which  permeates  the  décorations  of  ?aillon  so  frs- 
quently,  even  if  in  différent  ways.  He  says;*-  "i^o  one  can 
doubt  the  aûsoluteiy  Italian  charaoter  of  the  décoration  of 
the  whoie  of  the  Oûateau  of  Bâillon  —  excepting  the  exclusi- 
vely  Prench  style  of  the  roofs,  it  is  the  Italian  influence, 
that  prédominâtes  almost  everywhere  in  the  ornaaientation.  Tne 
aimost  exclusively  Italian  tendency  of  the  décoration  of  tae 
château  strikes  the  eyes,  so  to  speak,  «nen  one  compares  in 
tne  court  of  the  Scole  des  Beaux  Arts  this  décoration  witû  t 
tne  ornamentation  of  the  Hôtel  de  îreomille,  that  on  the  con- 
trary  remained  entireiy  French.  ^^'^' 

Kote  232.   See  Cowvo^oà,  l» .  Là  Çart  de  Vf^vt  I-toWen  àaxxs 

?rox\co'vae.   Sx\voct  ^vo^   (aox.  àes  B.  krX2,,    i8S4.  p.  ^,  6. 

99.  ?ifth  Step  in  the  Transition. 

îhe  fifth  step  in  the  transition  is  cnaracterizei  oy  tne 
fact,  that  the  coïDposition  of  an  enbire  arcaitecturai  struct- 
ure already  adhères  to  the  ^ranco-Italian  comproniise  sLyle. 

As  suoh  a  ^îranco-Italian,  or  more  correlply  Itâio-?rench, 
compromise  composition,  not  merely  ornamentation,  thars  may 
oe  dôsignated  on  the  Ohateau  at  Gaillon: — 

1.  Tne  external  arched  portico  adjoining  tne  chapel. 

2.  The  round  arcned  portico,  a  part  of  waica  3t,ands  on  tne 
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left  in  the  court  of  the  EQole  ies  Peaux  Arts  at  Paris. 
â.   îàe  arohed  entranoe  in  the  aiiddle  of  tae  court. 

4.  Tiae  façade  represented  in  ?igs.  24,  25. 

5.  The  gâte  pavilion  still  standing  in  Saillon,  which  was 
buiit  about  20  years  earlier  tnan  the  porte  dorée  in  the  roy- 
al Ciiateau  at  Fontainebleau,  dut  wHicû  exnibits  a  aaore  strong- 
ly  expressed,  ricner,  and  better  understood  Italian  composit- 
ion of  forma,  tnan  tnat. 

6.  The  tower-like  roof  turret  above  the  cnapel. 

7.  the  angle  tower  in  the  court  beside  tne  latter. 

3.   Tne  sxternal  circular  angle  toîrer  adjoining  the  wing  of 
the  ohapel. 

ïet  otner  portions  of  the  building  aight  oe  aaentioned,  out 
tûose  above  will  suffice.   That  tne  gardens  belonging  to  tne 
château  are  a  purely  Italian  woric  will  be  proved  in  the  foll- 
owing. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  référence  to  the  before  mentioned  faç- 
ade (?ig.  24).,  that  the  portico  and  the  two  beautiful  galler- 
ies  were  in  1302  taken  down  stone  by  stone  by  Alexandre  Reno- 
ir and  reerected  in  tûe  court  of  the  Hlcole  des  âeaux  Arts. 
According  to  0e?itle,  thèse  façades  were  located  on  tne  soutû 
side  of  tûe  court.  ^^^  Accordingly  the  représentation  by  Sil- 
vestre,  in  wnich  tnese  are  conceived  as  a  projecting  ouilding 
on  a  terrace,  can  nardly  be  correct,  and  may  oe  naerely  regar- 
ded  as  a  portion  of  the  side  of  a  court.  Neitaer  at  the  loc- 
ality  nor  frooi  the  engravings  by  Du  Cerceau  is  the  autaor  ab- 
le  to  accurately  deduce  tae  location  of  this  façade. 

i^\,exo\\àTe  l>eT(\o\v,    \\\s   JouvtvgX.    qtvû.   Le  iiusee   O^es   towuxaeixts   ?vo"i\- 

WoxvoVe  àes   Beoux   Av\s.    Çor\s,    186*3^    vepvoàuce    ow   erroT\eo\is 
vepvese\\Xo\\otv  \)>^  l»e\voVv,    \.n  \»'?\\,c\\   Wz  cV\or octerxstxc   xRo\\,\ie 
o^    \,\\e   svkspewàeà    orG\\e8    \»   rev\,oceà   ^\^    o   pver*,    Wz   o.t\\.c    or 
\50\,us\.rQ(ie*\,\,V.e   upper    exvàiVxvé,   \.s   V\V.e\»\se   0'[^\,■t•teà. 

The  arcade  of   the  loggia  ,   now  on  the  Isft  in  the  court  of 
the  Scole  des  Seaux  Arts,   froai  one  of   the  otner  court  facaies 
at  âaillon  is  a  fusion  of  Italian-?rencû  forais;    rouai  arches 
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above  tree-iike  columas,  sarroanded  oy  a  spirally  arrange!  n 
network,  witû  tne  ermine  einblems  of  3rittanyj  the  doipùin  ca- 
pitals  are  froai  Mii-3.nese  modela,  ont  are  set  diagonally  with 
tiie  front. 

100.  Sixth  Step  in  the  Transition. 

In  tiie  sixth  step  of  the  transition  are  found  works,  which 
on  the  basis  of  tne  gênerai  composition  arose  in  the  Itaiian 
style.   In  tais  period  it  is  muoa  rarer  to  find  on  any  archi- 
teotural  ifork  an  Itaiian  gênerai  oomposition.   gspecial  inier- 
est  is  therefore  due  to  the  termination  of  the  notth  to»er  on 
tne  Qâthedral  at  Tours,  —  not  mereiy  a  Gothio  gênerai  struc- 
ture with  more  or  less  Renaissance  détails,  but  a  Renaissance 
création  in  the  fortn  of  an  octagonal  Itaiian  domed  structure 
with  a  lantern.   Tne  members  and  détails,  ttiough  indeed  some- 
iihat  rude,  mostly  belong  to  the  Renaissance;  yet  some  of  thè- 
se, like  the  crockets,  certain  pinnaoles  and  the  cornice  aro- 
und  tne  lantern  dôme,  are  taken  from  3othio. 

We  hâve  a  nrork  oefore  us  hère,  that  is  executed  soaievfhat  in 
tha  spirit  of  the  studies  of  Gsonardo  da  7inci  for  the  design 
of  a  dôme,  vfûicn  ne  prepared  about  1483  for  the  Qâthedral  at 
î^ilan.   îûis  must  oe  due  to  the  nephews  of  Michel  Oolomoe,  B 
Bastien  and  Martin  ?rancois,  and  it  was  completed  in  lo07. 
§otû  this  faot  as  well  as  tne  daise  are  tne  more  remarkabie, 
sincs  the  two  artists  mentioned  assisted  tneir  uncle  on  tne 
ïomb  of  duke  Francis  II  at  ^ïantes;  tne  iatter  was  finisned  in 
1507,  and  it  is  known  that  the  entire  architecture  was  the 
work  of  two  Italians.   If  then  the  uncle  needed  the  assistan- 
ce of  his  nephews  during  five  years,  then  might  the  question 
oe  raised,  how  the  Iatter  were  in  a  oosition  to  prépare  a  mu- 
ch  oior  ooiiipiex  composition?  Only  two  solutions  are  possiole; 
either  the  oomposition  is  that  of  an  Itaiian,  or  at  least  one 
of  tne  nephews  must  hâve  studied  m  Itaiy  for  a  long  time. 

In  order  to  not  lose  sight  of  the  gênerai  view  of  the  move- 
ment  under  considération,  the  aiready  mentioned  purely  Itaii- 
an Works  01  this  period  are  again  recalled,  as  well  as  référ- 
ence made  to  the  purely  Itaiian  gardens  at  Amboise,  Biois,  3 
Gaiilon  etc. 

2.   Détails. 

101.  Principle  of  Formation  of  Détails. 

H'or  the  development  of  détails  during  tne  so-callel  styles 
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ol   Oûarles  VIII  and  of  Louis  XII,  tûe  underiying  ilea  is  ind- 
eed,  that  the  forms  of  separate  meoibers,  tiie  motives  or  tiie 
détails  of  Gotnio  and  be  repiaoea  oy  those,  whioh  fuifil  the 
saaie  or  yet  in  some  measure  similar  fiinotioas.  This  exohange 
or  suûstitution  shows  itself  in  various  ways  and  in  différent 
oourses;  innameraole  shades  arise  in  the  aiixtares,   We  find:- 

1.  Pure  gothic  détails  ôeside  pure  Italian. 

2.  Gotiiic  letails  œodifiad  in  tne  antique  direction. 

3.  Italian  détails  changed  to  tne  Sothio  tendency. 

4.  Acoordiag  to  circuaistanoea,  one  finds  one  or  the  other 
of  thèse  mathods  eoaployed,  sometimes  ail  at  the  saae  tiîie. 

102.  Détails  at  Gaillon. 

According  to  the  latter  tendency,  and  for  the  aiutual  pénét- 
ration of  the  Italian  and  tne  ^rencû  spirit  in  art  is  weil  as 
for  tûe  conteoaporary  existence  of  ooth  styles  beside  each  oth- 
er, the  choir  stalls  at  Gaillon,  now  to  oe  foand  in  the  Chur- 
ch  at  S.  Denis,  are  especially  instructive. 

Pure  late  Gothic  and  also  Prenoh  are  the  verticals  of  t.ae 
'loô^c   oa3k3.   rîalf  Gothic  in  conception  are  the  side  arms  of 
the  front  row  of  seats,  «rhich  tertninate  with  dolphins  from  an 
Italian  hand  in  Italian  foliage,  and  in  Gothic  clustered  pil- 
iars,  apparently  oearing  saiali  ?renoh  figures  on  their  backs; 
the  saiall  figures  on  the  standing  seats  (tnisericordias),  tnat 
are  found  on  the  underside  of  tne  seats,  î^nen  turnsd  iown,  a 
are  proDably  Italian  ^ith  nortaera  attitudes.   Tne  front  sea- 
ts and  the  canopy  of  tne  backs  exnioit  tne  iiost  délicate  and 
purely  Italian  arabesque  panels;  in  the  lower  naïf  of  une  oa- 
oks  are  intarsias  after  the  dra-.vings  of  a  Prencnian,  .tûo  ous- 
led  aiiiiself  in  composing  in  Italian,  somej^nat  liiie  Jean  Perr- 
eal.   In  tne  upoer  half  witn  ^rancn  conditions  sooiewnat  iess- 
ened,  Milanese  arcaitectural  forois  as  relief  oorders  enclose 
scènes,  tnac  one  [nay  indeed  descrioe  as  treated  in  tne  ?ranco- 
Italian  style  of  Jolojibe. 

On  tne  Ghateau  at  Gaillon,  tais  use  of  oobn  style  tendenci- 
es  13  repeatedly  snown  oy  tne  contemporary  accounts.   Taus  f 
for  exaoïple  in  1509  the  spaces,  that  were  to  oear  Lue  médail- 
lons of  Paganino,  were  oniseled"in  tne  antique  and  in  une  ?r- 
rinch  nianner",   Under  Napoléon  I  m  tne  ysar  10,  to  Alexandre 
uenoir  were  delivered  42  medallion  heads  of  Sooian  enoerors  m 
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white  [narble,  vfJiioh  oatne  froin  tae   court  of  tne  Gàateau  at  3a- 
iiloa,  and  whioû  were  entirely  sioiiiar  to  those  so  frequently 
ooourring  in  Renaissance  architeoture;  tûey  *ere  executed  oy 
Guido  Mazzone,  and  at  least  in  part,  îrere  plaçai  on  tne  faça- 
de represented  in  ?ig.  24. 

A  portion  of  tiie  vertical  araoesques  on  tiiese  arcade  piers 
were  doubtiess  executed  by  Italians;  sooie  of  tne  panels  are 
of  even  greater  dilicacy  tnan  tne  oest  of  tnis  isind  in  Flore- 
nce, Venice  or  Milan.  Anotrier  portion  was  executed  oy  nativ- 
es after  an  upper  Italian  drawing,  wiiose  cnaracter  naraionizes 
witû  Lue  manner  of  ?ra  §iocondo.. 

The  arabesques  and  tiie  sorollwork  of  tne  second  story  on 
tne  wall  aoove  tue  médaillons  and  on  une  pilasLers  (?igs.  24, 
25)  are  nuoii  iieavier,  just  as  on  tne  windo»  pilasters.   Tne 
exécution  shows  how  unskilful  the  Prencb  stonecutters  were 
still,  when  they  had  to  treat  Italian  ornamenL  and  foliage, 
vrhile  just  beside  thèse  and  in  the  leafy  stems  îfound  with  tn- 
istles,  roses  and  Qotnic  leaves,  tney  developed  very  great  s 
skill,  likewise  on  tne  main  doorway  of  tne  Oatnedral  at  Rouen, 
tûat  oelongs  to  tnis  sohool,  and  is  a  real  .fonder  of  mastery. 

EoT   some  pièces  of  ornamentation,  it  is  diificult  to   deter- 
mine  wnetner  they  ?fere  originated  oy  ?rencnmen,  wao  nai  prev- 
iously  aoquirad  a  mucn  larger  knowledge  of  tne  ne»  forns,  or 
oy  Italians,  who  had  acquired  in  certain  tnings  some-oning  of 
the  Prencû  manner  of  expression.   Tnus  for  example,  in  the 
scrollwork  in  the  window  parapets,  wnereon  occur  croucning  s 
satyrs,  a  meroiain  and  children,  s»ans  wita  numan  neads  and  t 
tne  legs  of  deer,  csntaurs,  tne  tnree  grâces,  and  many  otaer 
things. 

On  tne  gateway  to  oe  founi  in  zhe  middle  of  tne  coutl  of  i: 
the  Scole  des  Seaux  Arts,  and  whicn  accorîing  lo  Dsvilis  ied 
tio  tne  entrance  to  the  second  court  of  tne  Onateau  at  Gaiilon, 

there  are  on  the  façade  toward  Sue  donaoarte,  tnat  àlone  is 
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old,    4ô  ornaments  on  merely  tae  middie  portion,  coniposei 

and  carved  oy  Italians;  4  pièces  recail  tne  Onuron  3.  Maria 

presso  S.  Satire  and  one  on  tne  doorway  of  S.  Maria  aelie  3r- 

azie  ab  J^iilaa.   Two  other  ornaments  especially  exaioit  tne 

character  of  upper  Italy,  and  five  otaers  lae  Venetian.   Tne 

iower  oapitals  are  Italian,  but  ou  tue  oontrary  tne  upper 
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ones  are  perhaps  ?reQCQ  interprétations  of  Itaiiaa  noleis. 

In  tae  joavrs  is  a  naaoer  of  fragneats  fros  tne  Oaateaa  at 
Saiilon,  rightly  aesignatsd  as  of  tas  Pranoo-Italian  scûooI, 
aaiong  theai  oeing  aoaie  fros  Itaiiaa  oaissla,  even  if  ooiiag 
from  masters  of  only  the  tairl  rani.   Tq£  Italian  enoiusaras 
arouDd  Ooioaibs's  3.  Ssorge  are  oreferaole. 

Where  antique  orîars  oooar,  oae  generaiiy  fiais  very  fiât 
pilasters  in  âranoaate's  style,  waioa  io  aot  appear  proiineat. 
On  tne  arcades,  jfindoîr  openings  ani  oases,  lûz   noaiiiags  iat- 
ersect.   Tae  iecoration  of  tae  Arialo»  openiags  is  freeiy  cit 
on  tas  jaoïas  in  relief  on  a  saoxea  groani;  -ne  âr3aitrâ?e3  a 
and  rios  retain  in  taeir  sectioas  tae  aagaiar  faras  o:  ^ae  15 
ta  oentury'  tas  wiadoKS  sxaioit  auiiioas,  ratasr  ia^ored  tra- 
oery  and  stons  crosses.   :îor  tae  aapitais  is  geaeraiiy  :;refer- 
rei  tas  Coriataiaa  after  3raaiâate's  tyos,  as  sost  nsarly  a..- 
ied  to  tae  Sotaio.   Tae  niches  wita  caacpies,  ^as  piaaac.ss, 
tae  perforatei  oaiastraiss  ocoar  as  freaaeatiy  as  ever. 
3.   Principie  of  Ooiposiuioa. 

103.  oroaai  Priaciples. 

Tae  question  lay   oe   raissi,    ^astaer  la   tais   2.1,i3.a:e   o:    ::« 
ta  style   Lsniencies,    any   one   iàea,    a  sia^le   riif,    rr   aa/iiing 
iike  a  grounl  priacipie  «ras  :oiio:*fed   la   'Jir   aixtire   :?  jjita- 
position  as  a  Suils.      It   appsars  as   i:   tas   Cisss   are   nore   a:;- 
merous   in  waica   tais  Question  rust   De   aasverei   argaciyely. 
i'he  prinoipls  of   tas   transiâtioa  o:    ^oiziz   :::ris  o;    ie-ai.s, 
«aose  consistent  exécution  at  las:,  produ^ei    -ae   sty-r   oz   ?raa- 
ois   I,    was  nevertaeiess  ^aaiieso^y   a'-   .-la   a'.reaav'   aar./   :nir 
Liie   idadiiit^   liea,    C[i:it   >?ccasiC3a- i/   proaucea    zie    .^rns   z:    zie 
transition   perioa. 

104.  ?L'incipie  of   Horizontal iLy. 

lu   tuis   trausforjiatioa  o:    toi'iis   carefully   .■  jasiio^rfà,    vc    : 
cleariy  iiic?et  wit:i   at    least   t«o  ieaàia^    làeas.      l'a;-   first   :?:' 
tuddcî  ;iiiiy   Oz'-   lovi&siâ    tae  pnacipLc;  o:    2:»ri503:A- ::y  ;    zi^.?^   Biy 
po:3siDly   oc  MMiy    :ioi'i-:5oatal   c^leaauts   i2.'lai^i    hizii.2    :it   /;:?: 
■^cudi-aliy   viotaïc   JOJipositiJii   au-1    iiît'.*o-lujc?i    ji-ii^-:   S-czii:   :c2- 

ilLlOlid.       Ju    Cr«(    cîiciliijlïJS    IS    tais    i'.'OA^À     lAriA    S.^    .^  :  a  L  J  1  /    v '.  s - 
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dacal  Oiiateau  at  Nancy,  ostensibly  a  work  o£'  Mansuy-Gauvain, 
and  wiiich  belongs  to  the  style  of  Louis  XII. 

105.  Rôle  of  Gothic  and  of  Italian  Détails. 
The  seoond  idea  of  the  transformation  in  question  follows 
the  ground  prinoiple  of  making  the  supporting  parts  Gothic  a 
and  the  intermediate  parts  Italian,  so  that  at  least  in  many 
places,  a  tolerabiy  clear  arrangement  is  followed,  which  *ras 
also  observed  by  Aathyœe-Saint-Paul  or  is  stiil  supposed.  A 
Aooording  to  his  opinion,  *'the  arohitects  retreat  in  the  def- 
ence  of  national  traditions  but  slowly,  step  by  step.   Gothic 
procédures  stipulate  for  the  construction,  the  gênerai  arran- 
gement, the  proportions,  the  ribbed  vaults,  tûe  depressed  and 
pointed  arches". ^^^  Suoh  observation  should  not  alone  be  con- 
clusive;  but  such  a  procédure  is  also  based  on  the  natural  a 
and  pretty  intimate  feeling  for  everything,  which  concerns  t 
the  stability  of  the  building  or  symbolizes  this  in  an  esthe- 
tic  way,  to  retain  the  well  known  Gothic  forms.   On  the  cont- 
rary,  the  intermediate  surfaces,  sometimes  perhaps  also  the 
supported  parts,  are  deoorated  with  Italian  ornament  and  chi- 
efly  with  Italian  araoesque  work.   It  almost  appears  as  if  t 
the  consistent  deveiopment  of  the  rôles  destined  for  both  st- 
yle tendencies  and  a  true  comoination  of  therr  éléments  not 
infrequenoly  was  directly  conceived  oy  the  architects.   As  e 
examples  of  this  may  serve  the  clustered  piers  of  the  lower 
portico  on  the  façade  of  the  Ûhateau  at  Gaillon,  iilustrated 
in  Fig.  24. 

At  the  five  angles  of  the  piers  of  the  arcade,  '^itû  the  an- 
gle turned  outwards,  are  small  Gothic  columns,  that  are  angu- 
lar  and  somewhat  lower  than  the  impost.   The  tùree  in  front 
terminate  nith  ogee  gables,  and  their  pinnacles  extend  into 
the  cornice.   The  archivolts  with  Gothic  mouldings  start  from 
thèse  piers.   Tûe  Renaissance  ornamentation  extends  over  ail 
surfaces  between  tne  angle  columns  in  the  form  of  vertical  a 
arabesques  of  symmetrical  design,  rising  from  vases  and  with 
tropnies,  masks,  vases  eto. 

In  a  similar  way  may  be  seen  on  tûe  o^urch  in  Montresor  ii- 
lustrated in  ?ig.  153,  two  clustered  piers  at  ooth  sides  of 
the  doorway,  tneir  suffaces  between  the  rounds  being  oovered 
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237 
by  arabesques,         In  aocordanoe  witb  the  same  basai  prinoiple 

is  subdivided  the  liàe-:;Qe«Bl:pier:iO£otàe  wiading  stairway  ia 

the  Ohateau  at  Ohateaadan, 

Ko\e   IZl •      Ko    exomp'V.e   \.tv  îraT^ce   \.a  ViX\o\ût\   Xo   me    o\   WvVs  aom- 

exvt,    \a\\eTe   t\\\.8   8>^ôite«i   \s    emv\»o>àed   otv   t\\e   \.\vtcrxvo\,   àetooYved 

p\eTô   ot    Q  G\vuro\\,      ^u\   X\kZ   sVexiàev   aYvà   \o\.\   p\,\,\.QV6   \,vv   X\\z 

Z\^Q^<à\   >lov   àa  îi^re^o   dos   3evonV\&os   o\,  BeVem   \.x\  Çovt\x4o\.    ex\\\- 

\)\"ts   exoo\V>à   X\\e   so^e  \>t\ao\vV6   ot    8ubà\.\>\a\0T\,    as   oiv  tXve  p\.- 

s\àe   a\s\»e   Vu   \\\e   Cl\vuvc\\   a-t  GVsovs,    \.\v\,s   \\q8   \ieeu   a-tXemvted 
\u   a  oevtQS.w  ^o^é^v^e,. 

'Tais  grounl  prinoiple  is  again  expressed  at  a  larger  soale 
on  the  faoade  of  the  phapel  at  Les  Roobes-Tranohelin,  now  a 
ruin. 

The  Eaoade  is  divided  into  three  spaoes  oy  four  entireiy 
Gotaic  buttresses.   The  entire  width  of  the  wall  in  the  two 
outer  spaoes  is  subdivided  by  fiât  Italian  pilasters  in  two 
séries,  one  above  the  other,  and  thèse  are  oonneoted  together 
by  arohes  and  médaillons,  being  oonoeived  as  arohiteoture  fi- 
lling  a  spaoe. 

A  somewhat  similar  arrangeinent  of  zae   rôles  appears  on  the 
south  toïîer  of  the  Qathedral  at  Tours.   In  ?ig.  2,  the  main 
piers  are  subdivided  in  a  more  tnoroughly  Gotnio  manner,  than 
the  interaiediate  piers. 

The  prinoiple  hère  considered  aiso  forms  tae  oasis  of  vari- 
ons other  ouildings,  whioh  are  aiready  to  be  enumerated  more 
or  less  with  the  style  of  Francis  I. 

Thus  on  the  façade  of  the  ohapel  of  the  Ohateau  at  Usse,  t 
the  doorway  and  the  window  above  it  are  enclosed  ûy  a  slender 
aroade  and  are  combined  into  a  oommon  motive.   The  external 
parts,  even  if  aiready  transïated  into  the  spirit  of  the  style 
01  Iraucis  I,  hâve  still  more  retained  the  outlines  of  the  G 
^othio  pinnaole  treatment,  than  the  lower  parts,  espeoially 
the  jambs  of  this  aroade. 

The  construction  of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  in  tne  Ohurcn 
at  Tillieres  (?ig.  63)  permits  the  same  idea  to  be  observed. 

Something  of  the  assignment  of  rôles  appears  to  hâve  led  to 
the  treatment  of  the  main  pier  in  the  stairway  of  the  Ohateau 
at  Blois  (Pig.  32)  more  in  the  style  of  a  buttress,  and  in  t 
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the  clustered  piers  of  Ohupoh  3.  Ssstaohe  at  Paris,  to  treat 
tûe  rounds  oorresponding  to  the  main  arch  rios  as  ooiumns  in 
tûe  Gothio  spirit  extending  to  tne  transverse  arches,  while 
to  the  ligûter  and  less  necessary  diagonal  arohss  correspond 
three  antiqae-like  orders,  standing  ont  above  each  other.Flgs. 
34,  184. 

106.  Aitar  Rsredos  at  gaillon. 

In  some  cases,  stiii  différent  prinoipies  were  followed  in 
the  assignaient  of  the  rôles  of  the  two  style  tendenoies.   Th- 
us  on  tûe  aitar  reredos  of  the  chapel  of  the  Ohateau  at  Gail- 
lon,  the  Renaissance  plays  the  part  of  enclosure. 

The  pilasters  tfith  entablature  oovered  by  charming  arabesq- 
ues are  manifestly  Italian  work,^^^  they  enclose  Oolombe's 
Relief  of  3.  Qeorge,  and  according  to  Gourajod,  they  are  proo- 
aoiy  the  work  of  Bertrand  de  Meynal,  Jérôme  paoherot  and  Jean 
Shersalle  (or  p,hairselle);  the  Italian  names  of  thèse  masters 
are  unknown. 

Ko^te  2^8.   Loué,  used,  os  ex  mçiT\\.\,e  \.t\  t\\e  Lo\i\ave  (^op^iOsWe  X 

It  is  otherwise  on  the  Toub  of  duke  Francis  II  at  Nantes, 
tnat  wâs  executed  in  accordance  with  perreai's  drawing,  and 
ail  of  ïfhose  prinoipla  figures  were  oy  Oolombe,  wûile  everyt- 
hing  architectural  cooiposing  thô  toaiû  is  asoriberi  to  tv>o  Ita- 
lians. 

107.  Duration  of  the  Style  of  Louis  XII. 

It  has  Deen  frequently  said  witn  justice,  if  one  considers 
the  détails  of  tûe  aiembers,  that  tûe  iniddle  âges  end  with  the 
style  of  [jOuis  XII-  even  in  the  succeeding  phase  of  développ- 
ent the  gênerai  idea  still  remains  Gothic.   Ggncerning  the  d 
duration  of  the  latter,  Anthynae-Saint-Paul    says: —  ''îhe 
so-called  style  of  Gouis  XII  continues  four  or  five  years  be- 
yond  the  deatt  of  the  king,  ani  the  ûùateau  at  Qaillon  is  tûe 
aiost  complète  and  most  charaoteristic  example  tûereof".  In  r 
regard  to  its  extension,  the  same  author  asserts: — "In  provin- 
ces like  Beauvais,  Valois,  Vermanàois,  tnat  around  Amiens,  a 
and  so  much  the  more  in  Artois,  Planders  and  the  Pree  Oounty, 
the  last  three  provinces  then  oeiag  foreign,  —  the  transiti- 
onai  period  of  l^ouis  XII  produoeà  as  good  as  no  eft'ect". 

î^o-te  2S9.   1^  ÇVawat.  VoV.  e.  p.  Z\L,. 

4.   Masters  and  Monuments. 
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4.  Masters  and  Monuments. 
108.  Masters  of  the  Transition  Style. 
i'or  a  complète  understanding  of  the  transition  period  in  q 
question,  there  may  be  added  some  notes  on  several  of  the  mas- 
ters, vfhose  names  may  be  regarded  as  those  of  tUe  weil  known 
arohiteots  of  that  period. 

In  this  still  essentially  Gothio  period,  the  notes  on  Mart- 
in Shambiges  are  espeoially  valuaoie. 

e\c.  p.  136,  140»  ?o.v\s.  1860. 

àJartin  Chambiges  présents  an  example  of  a  oase,  where  one 
may  oe  certain  that  the  appellation  of  ''master  mason"  dénotes 
an  aotuai  arohiteot.  It  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  also  a  G 
Gothio  master.  He   f ind  him:  — 

1439,  as  a  master  mason  living  at  Paris,  goes  to  Sens  and 
ouilds  the  transverse  aisle  and  the  two  portais  of  the  Oathe- 
dral  there. 

1495,  ne  returned  to  Paris. 

1497  and  1499,  in  Sens  as  "master  of  the  undertaking  and  1 
leader  of  the  transepts",  then  directs  furtner  the  building 
from  Paris,  probably  more  as  "oonsulting  arohiteot". 

1500,  Apr.  3  and  2ô,  at  the  daliberations  on  the  rebuiiding 
of  Bridge  Motre  Dame  at  Paris. 

150Ô,  he  had  charge  of  the  ouilding  of  the  famous  choir  at 
Beauvais. 

1506,  on  the  way  to  Sens  to  inspect  his  '.îorks,  is  then  con- 
sulted  in  Troyes,  and  returns  to  Beauvais. 

1512,  he  is  called  from  Beauvais  oy  Jean  de  Soissons,  tne 
master  of  the  Gathedral  at  Troyes,  to  a  consultation  at  the 
latter  city,  received  with  honor  and  reïfarded!  after  ne  has 
laoored  there  for  two  weeks,  ne  returns  to  Beauvais.  F'rom  th- 
is  ciroufflstanoe,  êerty  holds  that  ne  was  one  of  tne  most  imp- 
ortant masters  in  nis  time. 

1532,  he  is  still  "master  mason"  of  Beauvais. 

?ife  now  pass  to  tne  masters  of  tae  building  of  the  Onateau 
at  Gaillon  (Arts.  70,  93). 
1.  Pierre  B'aim. 

1507,  Dec.  4,  contract  for  the  ouiiding  of  the  chapel  and 
the  main  starcase  to  it. 
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1508,  érection  of  the  kitohen,  two  half  Windows  and  oae  dor- 
mev   window  of  the  oaain  building,  also  of  the  portai  foroaing 
tne  passage  to  the  foreoourt.  Aocording  to  uanoe,^^^  tiiis  is 
the  portai  now  placed  in  the  oourt  of  the  Soole  des  Beaux  Ar- 
ts. The  oonatruotion  lasted  from  the  end  of  1508  until  Sept. 
1509. 

>{o\e  241.   Law.ec,  VoX.  1.  p.  2ôÇ. 

2.  Guillaume  Senault,  aocording  to  Deville,  prepared  the 
plans  for  the  main  building  and  superintended  tne  construction. 

1502,  be  Works  on  the  tower  of  the  great  house. 

1503,  Jan.  21,  he  brings  the  plans  to  Rouen. 

1506,  he  with  other  toasters  is  consulted  with  référence  to 
oen  aach  of  the  towers  of  the  oathedrals  at  Rouen  and  Bourges. 

1507,  Dec.  14,  togethar  witn  Pierre  y'aim  and  Jean  touques, 
he  inakes  the  oontraot  for  the  building  of  the  kitchen.  Por 
supervision  of  the  works,  he  reçoives  daiiy  7  sous  and  ô  d. 
Sinoe  he  further  received  in  1503  37  sous  3  d  for  a  journey, 
for  a  stay  of  8  days  in  Rouen  (with  his  horse),  and  for  a  vi- 

sit  to  a  stone  quarry,  this  is  a  rémunération,  that  can  hard- 
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ly  be  tûought  to  heviBade  to  a  nigner  architect. 

Ko-te  2,iv2.   Lauoe.  Yo\.  2.  p.  268. 

3.  pierre  Delorme  had  charge  of  the  érection  of  tne  mar- 
ûle  piers  and  of  the  oalustraies  in  tne  great  gallery  and  in 
the  court  of  the  garden.  1566-1508,  he  executed  one  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  middle  court,  whioh  was  therefore  long  cal- 
led  "House  pierre  Delorme".  He  improved  the  old  main  résiden- 
ce of  Oardinal  d'Sstouteville,  and  he  built  tne  rectanguiar 
pavillon  "New  Portai''  leading  to  the  great  court.  He  furtner 
executed  the  sloping  banks  of  tne  ditcnes  and  tne  house  for 
ball-playing,  worted  on  the  baiustrade(?),  on  the  basin  of  t 
the  aviary,  and  on  the  Windows  of  tne  garden  pavillon. ^^^ 

Xo-te  2A3.   liouce.  Yo\,  1.  p.  21.1. 

4.  On  April  20,  1509,  Martin  Arrault  and  Neauiaet  negot- 
iated  for  the  outting  and  polishing  of  60  toises  (fathoms)  of 
the  pavement  in  the  great  couct  of  the  château. 

5.  Jean  Saudras  worked  in  1507  on  the  building  of  the  g 

great  gallery,  on  the  doors  of  the  pavillon,  and  on  the  cabi- 

244 
nets  in  the  gardens. 

Kote  244.   Loxxoe.  Vo\.  1.  p.  302. 
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6.  Jean  bouquet  was  further  known  in  1503  anl  1503,  and 
he  was  also  sent  to  Rouen  for  the  work  of  the  Oariiaal. 

7.  Pierre  de  Valenoe  from  Tours  was  employed  frequently 
in  Qaillon  between  1503  and  1508,  ohiefiy  on  aqueduots,  and 
iae  also  worked  as  soulptor  on  the  panels  of  the  great  garden 
gallery  and  of  the  ohapel. 

Of  other  oooipetent  aiasters,  the  following  may  also  be  ment- 
ioned. 

1.  Bastien  Pranoois  worked  in  1502-1507  vfitû  guillaume 
Hegnauit,  another  nepnevr  of  Colombe,  and  with  an  unole  on  the 
îoaiD  of  ?ranois  II  of  Brittany  at  Nantes,   iiîith  his  brother, 
Martin  Pranooàs,  he  mast  hâve  built  the  dooiically  shaped  ter- 
tnination  of  the  north  tower  of  the  Xathedral  at  Tours,  and  h 
hâve  Gompleted  it  in  1507,  "with  a  siightiy  rude  appearance, 
aithough  muoû  in  advanoe  of  the  style",  as  Palustre  says.  L 
Likewise  to  the  two  brothers  must  be  due  the  so-cailed  gount- 
ain  of  Beaune  at  Tours  (1510-1511).   Pinaliy,  to  Bastien  is 
ascribed  the  Cloister  of  S.  Martin  (1505-1519),  yfhose  eastsrn 
side  stili  remains.   Aooording  to  Palustre,  Bastien  oQust  hâve 
been  ooth  arohiteot  and  soulptor.^  ° 

>to\e   246.      ?o\i\j.8'tve,    L.    1*** Avo\\\\ectwre   àe   Va   ï(eno\ssax\ce. 
p.    243,    24T,    260,    2^2,    2S4.    BovVs.    18<Ô2 . 

If  the  ttfo  Works  last  naaaed  are  aotually  designs  oy  Bastien 
François,  he  must  then  oe  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  ?r- 
enoh  arohitects,  which  resulted  from  the  multitude  of  Italo- 
^renoh  coopération,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  follow  his 
artistio  development  in  order  to  know,  whether  ne  merely  lear- 
ned  from  the  Italians  on  the  Loire  tne  degree  of  prédominance 
of  Italian  forms  to  oe  seen,  or  whether  ha  had  himself  dwelt 
for  a  considérable  period  in  Italy.   The  unusual  and  peculiar 
oharacter  of  the  décoration  on  the  archivolts,  friezes,  and 
arch  spandrels  of  the  cloister  of  3.  î^artin  makes  it  difficu- 
it  to  décide  from  photographs,  whetner  tne  most  characteBist- 
ic  and  most  interesting  ornaments  are  realiy  Italian  or  Pren- 
ch  work.   The  antique  and  toleraoiy  primitive  médaillon  prof- 
iles between  architrave  and  frieze  are  centainly  Prench.  (3ee 
Art.  98). 

2.  Jacques  beroux  (diei  1516)  laid  in  1507  oefore  the  c 
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cûapter  of  tae  Oathedral  at  Rouan  a  lesign  for  tue  faoade  oe- 

tifeen  the  towers,  worked  out  on  paper;  eut  on  aoooant  of  àis 

great  âge,  ne  soon  withdrew.   On  hia  suggestion,  his  nephsi» 

Roulland  Leroux  was  appointed  Uis  sucoessor.   On  Aprii  24, 

1510,  tàe  latter  presented  a  new  design,  and  detailed  drawin- 

gs  were  required  frooi  him. 

3.  In  Rouen  in  1514,  Roger  NoLlet  is  designâter  as  "aro- 
nitector,'' 

4.  In  lorraine  is  to  be  found  Jaoquapt  de  Vauoouleurs  or 
Jaoquot  Wautnier.   In  loOS,  ne  is  aiaster  workman  of  the  works 
of  the  marquisate  of  pont-a-Mousson  and  aaster  of  tne  works 
of  tûe  duony  of  Lorraine.  In  1510,  Jaoquot  is  ennoDled  oy 
duke  Anton,  and  in  1511,  he  is  appointed  "port8r"(oonGierge) 
of  ths  duoâl  Palaoe  at  Nanoy  on  aoooant  of  the  ''trouole  he 
has  always  taken  to  know  the  building  and  the  work  of  our  ho- 
use".  In  1511  and  1512,  tue  portai  of  the  main  ûuiiding  of 
the  nouse  on  the  great  strsefwas  compieted"  under  him:  ne  f 
further  îrorked  on  a  winding  staicway,  and  in  1519,  "on  tûe  c 
oompietion  of  the  gaileries  of  (Dadame,  for  the  gardens  of  my 
iordJ^',  and  on  a  fountain. 

D.  ÂGOording  to  Palustre,  Mansuy-Gauvain,  a  faaious  aroa- 
iteot  and  soulptor,  '^orks  in  1501-1512  on  the  ducal  Palace  at 
L^ancy. 

ô.   Huges  cavelier  builds  in  151Ô  the  Library  of  tûe  cnap- 
ter,  as  master  of  works  of  the  Oathèdral  at  Sens. 

7.  About  1507,  Jacques  Corbel  vras  arcùitect  on  the  Brid- 
ge Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 

3.   Aooording  to  Palustre,  Charles  Viart  works  on  tûe  Hô- 
tel de  Ville  at  Orléans  and  at  Bsaugenoy,  Guillaume  Besnard 
in  1507-1513,  on  Hôtel  Beaune-Semblanoay  at  Tours;  Oaahureau 
and  André  Amy  in  1503-1515,  on  the  ohapei  of  the  Château  at 
Tûouars,  and  Jean  de  Beauce  in  1511-1519  on  the  Cathedral  at 
Chartres. 

109.   Monuments. 
Besides  the  architectural  works  already  mentioned,  which 
belong  to  tûe  transition  style,  the  following  :nay  be  mention- 
ed hère; — 

Pig.  24;  dormer  window  on  the  Château  at  Gaillon. 
?ig.  26;  former  façade  of  the  court  on  Chamore  of  Accounts 
at  Paris. 
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Fig.  69;  the  so-oalled  stairoase  of  queea  Bertne  at  Gûartres. 

?ig.  141;  dowecot  at  Boos. 

F'ig.    143;    Palaoe  of  ârciioisiiop  at  Sens,    wiag  of  Louis  XII. 

?ig.  150;  façade  of  the  chapel  at  Tiiloloy. 

Çig.  291î  Interior  of  tûe  former  gilded  chaoïber  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Justice  at  Paris.  Purtùer: — 

Hotel  d'Âlluye  at  Blois. 

Maison  des  Gendarmes  oc  Manop  of  Noilent  at  Oaen. 

Portions  of  tae  Ghateaus  at  Gheaiaze  and  at  La  Rochefouoalt. 
(On  the  exterior). 

Older  parts  of  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde  and  of  Palaoe  de  Justi- 
ce at  Rouen. 

Vaults  of  Ghapel  of  Saint-esprit  at  Bue. 

i'aoade  of  Onapel  of  Gûateau  at  Usse. 
b.  True  gariy  Renaissance. 

(Style  Francis  I). 
About  1515  to  1535  or  1540. 
110.  General  Qharacter  of  the  Period. 

The  tisrenty  years  of  apprentioesnip  of  pranco-Italian  worki- 
ng  together,  the  first  transition  pnase  formel  tnereby  is  over. 
Now  arises  at  the  same  tioae  tne  true  ?rench  eariy  Renaissance; 
the  era  of  Francis  oegins.  In  architecture  tnis  epoch  appea- 
rs  as  aimost  an  era  of  unliaited  hopes,  of  ooundless  dreaoriS. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  arcnitectural  pnenomena  of  just  t 
tûis  time  aiignt  appear  to  contain  sonaetning  aiysterious.  One 
unwittingly  asks  hinaself,  ifas  the  architectural  activity  of 
Francis  I  a  kind  of  frivolous  levity,  or  is  tnere  in  it  some- 
thing  so  foreign,  that  it  seems  sntireiy  inexplicable  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  tûinking?  Only  îïhen  one  realizes  tne  charac- 
teristic  caief  tendencies  of  the  historical  side  of  this  epo- 
ch in  France  and  its  connection  'i^ita   Italian  conditions,  do 
inany  architectural  works  pass  into  a  olear  iight,  as  for  sxam- 
pie  the  Château  at  Ghaoïoord.  It  wili  theretors  not  os  super- 
fluous  to  briefly  sketch  hère  thèse  historical  surroundings. 

îhe  French  may  justly  teraa  their  great  lô  th  century  the  c 
century  of  Francis  I.  Men  still  heard  then  of  worids  nejfiy 
discovered  beyond  the  sea;  but  everything  in  oid  Europe  also 
seemed  to  grow  young  again.  Culture  and  tne  arts  ceieorated 
tûe  alliance  of  two  intellectual  worids-  tne  nediaevai  with 
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tae   neo-aatiquQ,  tue  Gallo-German  «ritii  the  Greco-Gatin.  Od  t 
tûe  oontrary  in  religion,  tûere  alrealy  began  a  strong  and  m 
aiystsrious  séparation  between  the  Geroian  and  tne  Latin  spner- 
ôs  ot"  feeiing. 

Likewi3e  for  the  architecture  of  Pranoe,  and  even  of  alL  E 
Surope,  the  âge  of  Francis  I  présents  a  picture,  sucû  as  few 
others  afford.  The  architecture  of  France  at  that  tioûe  is  t 
the  resuit  of  tne  aiost  intimate  alliance,  which  had  already 
oeen  formed  between  the  two  ripest  and  noblest  styles  of  Ohr- 
istendoin,  the  Prenah  Gothic  aad  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Ev- 
en if  the  Gothic  was  also  the-:national  style  of  ail  Germans, 
yet  tûis  style  riptened  earliest  in  France.   Its  purest  forms 
aiways  appeared  there;  therefore  the  alliance  of  the  Gothic 
with  the  life-enjoying  and  ne/^~born  Italo-Antique  style  /nust 
there  be  seea  to  be  uiosb  insoi'aJbLV:^.  From  this  alliance  not 
only  came  a  great  number  of  works;  that  are  always  anew  surp- 
rising  by  their  odagnitude,  imagination,  refinement  and  varie- 
ty;  but  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign,  Francis  I  iived 
tnrough  a  second  transformation  in  architecture,  the  nigh  Re- 
naissance.  'Tne  ripest  period  of  HTench  architecture  put  for- 
th  its  noblest  flower  before  tne   deatù  of  the  king  and  ât  his 
command;  tne  court  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  was  begun  by  Pierre 
liescot  and  Jean  Goujon! 

A  new  sun  suddenly  shone  upon  tne  strongly  aspiring  spirit, 
the  imagination  of  the  Gotûic  masters,  aiways  rising  to  lofty 
crests.  In  the  fields  of  Italy,  the  antique  had  again  arisen 
in  the  olooming  freshness  of  youtû,  oeing  in  the  arts  the  in- 
comparable symbol  of  the  ciear  shining  of  simple  and  eternal 
trutns.  Tne  alliance  of  thèse  tî¥o  nignest  sources  of  arL,  of 
longing  and  of  manifestations,  like  a  union  of  youth  and  wis- 
dom,  ensnared  ail  hearts;  there  came  a  period  of  uniimited, 
even  of  infinité  nope. 

îne  imagination  of  the  Gothic  masters  was  nou  then  exhaust- 
ed,  as  men  so  readily  believe;  it  (vas  tne  style  itself,  Lue 
Gotnic,  tnat  in  their  hands  refused,  indeed  couid  no  longer 
give  to  them  any  new  motives.  îhe  spirit  of  the  masters  was 
indeed  as  fresh  and  their  aoility  as  powerful,  as  in  the  âge 
of  the  early  Gothic.   Therefore  as  Italy  nad  supplied  them  vv 
with  new  materials,  they  were  filled  ffitn  new  fire.   îae  Chat- 
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Château-  at  Qûamûord  and  RaDeiais'  "Theieme",  ths  Ohunoh  3. 
Sustaohe  at  Paris,  tne  façades  oi  the  Charcûes  at  Tonnerre 
and  of  3.  Michaei  at  Dijon,  even  tiae  entire  style  of  Sranois 
I  show  this.  Qertâinly  suoh  a  prinoe  as  Francis  I  belongs 
witn  it  likewise. 

111.  Francis  I  and  his  il,ove  of  Architecture. 

He  was  one  of  the  rare  monarchs,  who  patronized  art,  not 
merely  to  lend  spiendor  to  his  throne,  but  aiso  because  he 
ioved  it  witû  his  entire  heart.   Not  mereiy  a  new  king  appear- 
ed  to  ascend  the  tnrone  in  Francis  I,  but  one  of  youthful  he- 
roic  valor  and  wariike  famé;  the  arts  themselves  appeared  and 
a  time  of  uniimited  visions.  Sveryone  of  the  great  aiasters 
passed  by  Itaiy  and  France;  £,eonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphaël,  Mich- 
elangelo,  this  king  desired  to  nonor  and  to  win  for  his  court 
and  country,  when  possible.  N'ot  in  vain  s^ere  the  kings  of  F 
France  then  also  sometimes  Italian  princes.  And  »hat  princes! 
Rulers  over  proud  Milan,  to  whom  Bramante  lent  the  sceptre  of 
architecture,  before  ne  transferred  it  to  Rome.   Had  Julius 
and  Bramante  begun  thsre  recentiy  a  nevr  Cathedra!  of  3.  Peter, 
whicû  should  surpass  everything  previously  oaiit  until  then, 
king  Francis  vfould  certainly  hâve  not  remained  unaffected  by 
such  an  act. 

T'ne  youthful  knight,  who  at  the  âge  of  21  years  celebrated 
his  accession  to  the  throne  by  tne  victory  of  Marignane,  and 
soon  afterwards  cast  a  look  at  the  impérial  crown,  must  inde- 
ed  dream  of  tne  érection  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces.  As 
the  entire  world  tnen  seemed  to  renesf  itself,  tne  same  must 
hâve  appeared  to  him  with  his  chateaus.  Marigneno  gave  him 
the  best  stonecutters,  who  were  trained  in  îvîilan  oy  Bramante, 
together  with  a  man,  ueonardo  da  Vinci,  in  wnom  was  combined 
sverytning,  that  art,  science  and  aoilities  could  permit  to 
be  dreamed  of.  înen  arose  a  period,  which  we  can  scarcely  r 
represent  to  ourseives.  Wnat  might  not  a  young  king  iike  nim, 
nope  from  it! 

How  could  one  otherwise  underscand,  that  a  single  man,  — 
even  though  a  king,  —  had  the  spirit  for  love  of  hunting,  to 
erect  on  swampy  meadows  and  in  the  midst  of  great  forests  a 
veritaoie  dream,  an  airy  cnateau,  a  Gharnoord!  No  cnateau,Dut 
a  colossal  caprice  is  it,  a  faoulous  structure,  from  wnose  1 
lofty  roof  terraces  tne  iadies  of  nis  court  could  convenient- 
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convenisntly  overlook  the  return  from  the  nanti  ADsuri,  or  t'- 
en actually  ugly,  yet  full  of  magical  charm;  almost  unpardon- 
aole  aroûiteoturally,  had  oot  eacn  capital,  eaoh  soroll,  even 
eacii  cûimney  oap,  told  of  tUe  visions  of  a  new  world,  wiiose 
revivai  snone  baiore  ths  eyss  of  alil 

In  an  âge,  wlien  king  Francis  I  created  a  vision  of  the  imag- 
ination, suoh  as  the  Ohateau  at  Onamoord;  in  wnioh  Henry  VIII 
built  in  Sngland  iiis  no  less  inconoeivaole  Palace  Nonesuch; 
in  waich  Du  Cerceau  composed  numerous  idéal  chateaus,  aome  g 
grouped.  iika  islands,  vOthers  ouiit  in  pyramidal  forai,  with  t 
terraoes  aoove  terraces;  in  ithich  tiie  king  laid  the  foundati- 
on  of  a  new  high  sohool  in  the  collège  of  ?rance  at  Paris,  — 
who  knows  indeed  really,  whether  Rabelais  may  not  iiaif  in  ear- 
nest  oelieved  in  the  building  of  nis  "indivisible"  Abbey  of 
îneleoie,  where  intellectual  culture  should  find  every  gratif- 
ication, in  tne  delusion  that  it  could  alone  renovate  the  wo- 
rldl 

\oro-t\OTv  \)\^  B.  ^.  Bre\»er,  \ô  Xo   \ie  ^ouxvà  \xx  \\\z   Bu\,\.<ier,  Yo\,. 

Tne  generosity  and  enthusiasoi  of  tne  Valois,  the  services 
rendered  to  architecture  by  some  of  them,  as  >fe  see  in  Charl- 
es V  and  ûis  brotner  Jean  de  Serry,  furtner  in  tne  nephew  of 
botn,  Louis  d'Orléans,  and  in  Charles  d'Orléans,  son  of  uouis 
and  father  of  Louis  Xlli  the  splendor  and  the  love  of  art  of 
the  Valois,  of  the  duke  of  3urgundy,  —  ail  this,  says  Anthy- 
me-Saint-Paui,    the  king  combined  at  the  saaie  time  in  nims- 
eif.  An  amateur  in  the  true  sensé  of  the  word  and  an  Italian 
lord,  3'rancis  I  understood  ho?r  to  busy  at  ieast  ten  good  arch- 
itects  conteaiporaneously  and  uninterrupteily.  He  undertook 
tne  érection  of  five  royal  résidences  of  tne  first  rank;  the 
Louvre,  the  Cnateaus  at  Pontaineoleau,  3.  Germain,  Villers-Oo- 
tterets  and  Ohambord;  he  left  the  four  ï?orks  last  naued  in  a 
very  advanced  condition.  He  built  in  31ois  a  aiasterpiecç  tne 
principal  wing  of  the  château,  tûat  bears  nis  name.  Of  cnat- 
eaus  of  tne  second  rank,  he  counted  those  at  Madrid  near  Par- 
is, Challuan,  ^oleoUjray,  and  La  Muette  m  tne  forest  of  S.  G 
Germain,  —  a  séries  of  types,  wnicn  can  scarcely  oe  conoeived 
more  diverse. 

i^ote  2,AB.  lia  Ç\.Qwat.  VoV.  e.  p.  ZIK, 
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Onder  Francis  I  originated  in  Paris  tùe  liotel  de  Ville  and 
Gûuroh  3.  Sustaoîie.  "  The  latter  is  certainly  not  by  date  but 
by  nature  the  earliest  northern  example  of  thèse  typical  mon- 
umantal  works,  that  without  référence  to  their  date  of  origin 
form  the  styiistio  transition  from  the  Sothic  Cathedral  to  t 
the  Ghurcû  of  3.  Peter  of  Sraoaante;  together  with  the  Sathed- 
rai  at  Granada  built  in  the  16  tn  century,  it  is  the  most  oe- 
autifui  ohurca  of  the  Renaissance  outside  Italy.  King  Franc- 
is was  likewise  the  founder  of  the  aohool  of  ?ontaineûleau, 
now  in  part  justly  deoreed.  Its  influence  was  long  prédomin- 
ant in  ail  provinces  of  internai  décoration  for  a  long  period. 
In  it  is  to  be  seen  no  organio  further  development  of  the  fi- 
rst  Pranoo-Italian  sohool  of  the  Loire,  but  a  second  Italian 
ourrent,  that  poured  itself  into  the  art  already  beoome  ?ran- 
co-Italian,  strongly  influenoing  tûis  anew, 

By  suoû  scaroely  crédible  aotivity,  Francis  Duilt  the  temp- 
le, or  more  properly  the  palace  of  royal  B'ranco-Italian  art, 
on  the  Italian  foundation  set  by  3harles  VIII,  and  to  tiiis 
France  today  owes  its  peouliar  position  in  the  arts. 
112.  Germ  of  Decay. 

îhe  rate  of  art  in  the  16  th  oentury  vfould  reoiain  unintell- 
igiole,  were  it  noL  tûat  two  of  thèse  éléments  had  not  alrea- 
dy oeen  considered  nere,  that  restricted  its  development  and 
suppressed  its  most  oeautiful  blossoms.  The  schooi  of  Ponta- 
ineoleau  first  shows  us,  tiiat  it  was  unfortunately  concerned 
with  a  period,  in  ivhich  only  too  many  ignoble  germs  were  con- 
tained,  that  like  poison  anould  corrupt  soûls  and  with  tiiem 
art  aiso;  immorality  and  limitless  yielding  to  caprice.  It 
ivas  also  unfortunately  the  era,  in  which  on  May  17,  1542,  the 
greatest  artist  of  ?rance,  Jean  Goujon,  on  aocount  of  buther- 
an  sympathies,  was  compelled  to  travei  in  a  pénitent' s  snirt 
witû  Seoffrey  le  Blanc  to  Place  Mauoert,  to  oe  présent  when 
tûe  latter  was  ûurnsd,  and  closing  his  iife  20  years  later  in 
Bologna,  an  exile  from  his  country  for  nis  faitû.  Herein  ap- 
peared  already  the  preoursors  of  tne  soon  suoceeding  frightf- 
ul  religions  wars.   Thèse  and  the  ever  increasing  depravity 
of  manners  were  only  too  soon  to  put  an  end  nere,  as  in  Italy, 
to  tne  golden  period  of  art,  to  the  iaimeasuraole  hopes  for  o 
other  aoes. 
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1.  Principle  of  Treatment  of  Porois  and  its  îenleaoies. 

113.  Ground  Prinoiples  of  tûis  Phase  of  tiie  Style. 
The  tendency  desorioed  in  Arts.  92  and  94,  to  replace  ail 

oothio  détails  more  and  more  by  Itaio-Antlque  ones  after  Mii- 
anese  modeis,  onust  lead  to  the  moment,  when  ail  parts  of  tae 
building  were  olotned  and  transiated  in  a  consistent  way  into 
tne  détails  of  tiie  new  arohiteotaral  style,  yet  still  retain- 
ing  the  former  ideas,  mode  of  composition,  and  the  gênerai  ar- 
rangement of  its  members.  This  logical  assignment  of  the  rô- 
les of  the  two  sources  forms  a  definite  esthetic  principle, 
as  a  resuit  of  whioh  one  may  speak  of  a  peculiar  and  fixed  a 
architectural  style.  Although  the  ground  principles  of  the 
mixLure  were  not  in  themgelves  new,  yet  from  tne  cnaracter  of 
tne  combining  sources  originated  works  full  of  originality, 
wûioh  in  Lneir  gênerai  appearanoe  corresponded  to  no  variety 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  altnough  ail  separate  éléments  w 
were  taken  therefrom,  ?/e  havs  to  do  with  a  period,  wnicn  per- 
mitted  every  conceivable  development  for  mo&ives  of  détails, 
witnout  allovifing  this  any  effective  influence  on  the  gênerai 
composition. 

114.  Différent  îendencies. 

jfithin  or  oeside  tnis  principle  was  there  space  for  tne  ri- 
ohest  play  of  imagination.  Innumeraole  variations  apparently 
arose;  yet  two  definite  tendenoies  may  oe  recognized. 

1.  Gontemporary  detailing  with  forms  from  tne  différent  s 
steps  of  the  development  of  the  Renaissance.  —  In  tne  same 
way  as  during  tne  preceding  period,  for  example  on  the  former 
building  for  the  Bureau  des  ?inanoes  at  Rouen  (?ig.  2),  there 
exist  beside  eacn  otner  forms  of  two  différent  eoochs,  one  of 
purely  Italian  origin  in  a  ?rencn  translation,  tne  otner  oei- 
ng  purely  Gotaic,  so  to  speak;  there  are  liKewise  found  in  t 
tne  phase  in  question  mixtures  oy  piacing  forms  beside  eacn 
otner,  that  are  taken  from  différent  steps  of  tne  development 
of  the  ?ranco-Italian  Renaissance. 

Thus  for  example,  the  entrance  gatevvay  of  tne  Onateau  at  N" 
iîîantouillet,  ^"^^  shoifs  exclusiveiy  on  tne  lower  story  gênerai 
and  détail  forms,  waich  oeiong  to  tne  nortaern  Italian  Renais- 
sance of  between  1430  and  1510,  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
composition  exhibits  Gothic  idsas  in  ".iilanese  forms  of  aetails, 
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indeed  of  a  oharaoter  termed  the  style  of  Pranois  I.   Likewl- 
se  to  a  oertain  degree  in  the  Houae  faoade  of  Du  Cerceau,  dr- 
awa  in  1534  (F^i^.  289),  are  found  ooiumns  aad  a  doorway,  »her- 
se  forms  are  more  progressive,  thaa  are  ttiose  of  tùe  window. 

Acoording  to  the  prinoiple, .the  Renaissanoe  portions  of  the 
Ohurohes  at  Magny  («'ig.  151)  and  at  3.  Oalais  (?ig.  152)  dqusl 
oe  counted  in  the  transition  style,  indeed  »ith  the  type  of 
the  âge  of  Louis  XII;  yet  in  date  are  tney  essentially  later, 
and  their  new  forms  already  beiong  in  great  part  to  the  high 
Renaissanoô.  In  the  ohoir  of  the  Gnurcû  at  Tiliieres,  buil"& 
1543-154Ô  (?igs.  Sô,  359),  the  riDDed  construction  is  not  co- 
inbined  with  tne  usual  détails  of  the  time  of  Francis  I,  and 
iz   therefore  does  not  hâve  a  Milanese-Bramantesquc;  clu.rc.ctcr, 
but  is  combined  »ith  the  bizarre  décorative  System  of  the  car- 
touches  at  Pontafnebleau. 

2.  Qniform  Developoient.  —  Tne  portai  of  the  soutnern  tran- 
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sept  of  the  3nurch  3.  Sustache  at  Paris  (Pig.  29)   ,  oy  its 

magnitude  ooiiiparable  to  a  cathedra!,  affords  one  of  the  most 
expressive  examples  of  the  coînplete  translation  of  an  entire- 
ly  Gothic  oonaposition  into  the  Italian-Antique  détails  of  no- 
rth  Italy.  Sven  the  tracery,  whioh  is  frequentiy  retained  in 
Gothic  design  in  eariy  Renaissance  ouildings  on  account  of  t 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  satisfactory  translation  into  the 
new  forms  (?igs.  151,  152),  is  hère  translated,  and  the  oano- 
pies  in  the  arcnivoits  are  reproduced  as  charaing  shrines. 
To  satiëfy  tne  late  Sothic  need  of  aimost  unlimited  richness 
in  détails,  —  as  for  exaaple,  may  oe  seen  on  the  middle  por- 
tai of  the  Gathedral  at  Rouen,  —  and  to  guard  against  the  e 
endeavor  for  simplification,  innate  in  the  antique,  in  the  e 
spoch  of  Francis  I  for  mère  love  of  richness,  men  came  to  a 
concentration  of  motives  on  tne  sanae  place,  as  shown  by  ffig. 
29.  Hère  rises  not  only  the  ssvere  acute  gable  oefore  a  nic- 
he, that  appears  to  be  fastened  to  a  piiaster,  out  a  rich  sn- 
rine  or  lantern  oanopy  interseots  froin  this  gable  the  Gorinth- 
ian  capital  of  the  piiaster. 

a\,e  àe  Çor\,s.  Çov\.s,  lSÊi-18Tô»  ^.CioW, .  àes  î>oc\ms^,  \wed.  sur 
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Iq  the  saaie  seass  are  frequeotly  found  pilasters,  trom  wûo- 
se  shafts  projeot  half  eandelabra  ooiamnal  tiieir  oapitals  un- 
ité with  tae  broader  pilastar  capitais  as  îreli  as  tàey  may. 

A  refining  of  détails  and  an  arrangement  of  tiie  aiembers  to 
correspond  to  tbeir  funotions  is  to  oe  seen  in  tne  oiustered 
piers  in  the  interior  of  tiie  Shuron  3.  Sustaobe  after  1530 

(?ig,  34)  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  capital  of  a  oier  at 
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tne  intersection  there. 

As  further  clear  exatnples  of  tûis  tendency  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance, référence  is  aaade  to  the  Oburcn  S-  Sustacne  at  Pa- 
ris, represented  in  B^igs.  29,  30,  130,  132,  134,  to  the  faça- 
de designed  for  tne  same  by  Du  Cerceau  (Pig.  156),  to  tbe  st- 
airways  in  the  Onateaus  of  Slois  and  Ohaaioord  (Pigs,  81,  82), 
to  tùe  OnurcQ  at  Montresor  (Fig.  153),  and  to  tbe  différent 
fortns  of  piers  in  'y'igs.  176-179. 

2.  Composition  and  SuDdivision  of  tbe  Slevation. 
115.  Composition  of  ?aoades. 

In  tbe  early  Frencb  Renaissance  may  be  observed  in  tbe  tre- 
atment  of  tbe  façades  two  tendencies  opposed  x.o   eacû  otner. 
One  strives  to  appiy  différent  Systems  of  Itaiian  façades  to 
?renob  conditions,  and  to  translate  tbem  into  Frencn.   Tne  o 
otber  proceeds  from  tbe  Prencb  Systems  of  façades  and  is  tban- 
slated  into  Itaiian  forms  of  détails,  or  it  encloses  Itaiian 
motives  '.vitbin  Gotbic  borders. 

a.  Façade  compositions  on  taa  Sasis  of  Gotbic  Princi- 
ples. 

Tbe  eadeavor  of  tbe  Gotbic  to  empbasize  vertical  éléments 
in  ail  compositions,  and  to  create  sucb,  is  expressed  in  var- 
ions tendencies. 

1.   First  in  tbe  formation  of  vertical  anities  oy  Connect- 
ing Windows  lying  over  eacn  otner  into  a  single  verôioal  oand. 
'Tae  enLire  Duilding  can  tnus  oe  suodivided  into  a  numoer  of 
continuons  sertical  memoered  supports,  lise  a  clustered  pier 
or  ûuttress,  between  wbiob  are  inserted  parts  to  fill  the  spa- 
ces.   Tbus  for  example,  tbe  famous  winiing  stairway  of  the  0 
Cnateau  at  Gbamoord  (?ig.  31),  the  staircase  tower  of  tne  sa- 
me  ûnateau  given  in  ?ig.  33,  tne  suair^ay  of  Francis  I  in  iiie 
Château  at  Blois  (Fig.  32),  tne  court  of  the  Château  at  S.  G 
Qermain-en-Laye  (PiSs.  35,  142),  tne  two  courts  ai.  ûyons  {?i- 
gs.  36,  37),  the  tower  at  3ressuire  (Fig.  312),  ani  tne  iome- 
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like  tower  in  the  baok-ground  of  ?ig.  39. 

In  other  oases,  by"  oreaking  the  entabiatare  around  them,  o 
orders  standing  above  orders  ifere  developed  into  continuons 
vertical  eleaients.  To  thèse  belong  tne  design  by  Du  Cerceau 
for  the  façade  of  a  House  in  Pig-  239,  the  House  at  Dijon  in 
5'ig.  290,  the  gateway  pa?ilioQS  of  the  Château  at  Scouen,  in 
the  uouvre  and  on  the  Château  at  Anet  (Pigs.  315-317),  the 
court  of  tne  Château  at  Bussy-Rabatin  (S'ig.  333)  etc. 

In  still  otner  cases  are  the  buttresses  of  churches  subdiv- 
ided  into  one  or  more  orders  of  pilasters,  half  or  entire  coi- 
umns,  standing  aoove  each  other,  as  for  example  on  the  choir 
of  tne  Chapei  3.  Saturnin  at  ?ontaineoleau  (i'ig.  220),  on  tne 
Church  at  Magny  (O'ig.  151),  on  Du  Cerceau' s  façade  for  Church 
3.  Sustache  at  Paris  (Pig.  15ô),  on  Church  Madelaine  at  Mont- 
argis,  ascrioed  to  him,  on  Church  3.  Pierre  at  Tonnerre,  etc. 

Tne  olustered  piers  in  tne  interiors  of  churches  were  noîf 
composed  of  antique  orders,  very  différent  combinations  occur- 
ring;  as  for  example,  a  pier  in  Church  3.  Sustache  at  Paris, 
(Pigs.  34,  130,  132,  134),  the  piers  of  tne  Cnurches  at  Gous- 
sainviiie  (Pig.  176),  at  Epiais  (Pig.  177),  at  Snnery  (Pig. 
173),  3.  Ciotilde  at  Andelys  (Pig.  131)  etc.  A  peouliar  dus- 
tared  pier  is  to  be  seen  outside  the  side  portai  of  the  Chur- 
ch at  Paiaise  (Pig.  179),  and  the  ciustered  piers  of  Chapei 
des  Eveques  at  Toul  (Pigs.  185,  186)  already  aimost  oelong  to 
the  higû  Renaissance. 

2.  Sntire  portions  of  the  façade  were  further  composed 
on  the  basis  of  Gothic  ground  principles,  as  on  the  Chateaus 
at  Pontaine-Henri,  Chemaze,  La  Rochefoucalt  and  Azay-ie-Ride- 
au,  as  weil  as  on  many  half  timoered  houses,  as  at  Caen,  Ljis- 
isux,  Rouen  etc.,  further  on  the  ducal  Palace  at  Nevers  (sou- 
th  façade)  and  on  Palace  of  Justice  at  Grenoble,  lastly  on  t 
the  Churches  3.  Eustache  at  Paris,  3.  Michel  at  Dijon,  Notre 
Dame  at  Tonnerre,  on  the  choir  chapeis  of  Churcn  S.  Pierre 
at  Caen,  on  the  tower  over  the  intersections  of  Churches  3. 
Jean  at  Caen  and  3.  Pierre  at  Coutances,  on  the  older  fowers 
at  Gisors  and  at  Cergy. 

b.  Pacade  Compositions  on  tne  Sasis  of  aalf  Gothic  and 
half  Itaiian  principles,  —  wnereto  first  of  ail  oelongs  the 
old  Château  at  3.  Germain-en-Laye.  As  separate  architectural 
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forins  no  loQger  oocur  hère  Gothio  doors  or  winlovrs  translated 
ioto  antique  détails,  .but  men  began  to  design  thèse  architect- 
aral  parts  in  Italo-Antique  style;  référence  is  made  for  this 
tendenoy  to  the  gabled  window  snown  in  Pig,  142  and  the  door- 
way  in  the  oourt  or  the  before  mentioned  Ohateau. 

Another  step  in  advanoe  is  made  by  the  composition  of  the 

faoade  of  the  former  château  Madrid  near  Paris  (Pigs.  31,  221). 
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.  Loggias,  dooriïays  and  mindows  are  ail  designed  after  It- 

âiian  and  not  after  Gothio  models;  yet  their  proportions  are 

frequently  unoertain,  and  the  connection  of  the  rich  stories 

with  the  plain,  tower-like  projections  is  sLill  not  narmonio- 

us.  The  studies  of  Du  Oerceau  in  ?ig.  222  seem  to  hâve  Deen 

made  under  the  ioapression  of  this  defect,  that  was  retnedied 

in  Cjôscot's  court  of  the  Louvre. 

>(o\e   2.51.      Beproàxxoeà  "{voir,   oixv   eT{v4va\3\.^|   \>i^   3.    )iavot.\e.    Çov- 

>.s.      166^7.    (,C.a\oo4vav\^\.e   aies  liOuxave"^ . 

o.  Paoade  Compositions  on  the  Basis  of  Ilaiian  3yste;ns. 

1.  Tne  façades  ffere  designed  after  Itaiian  modais,  with 
pilâsters  or  arcades,  but  in  redumed  proportions  on  aooount 
of  the  iesser  height  of  the  stories  and  witû  Windows  of  the 
saaie  neight  at  the  orders.  Hère  are  to  oe  ciassified;  of  the 
former  (oegan  aoout  1515)  Château  at  Sury,  tne  three  princip- 
al façades  of  tne  court  (?ig.  237),  the  court  side  of  the  îfi- 
ng  of  Francis  I  in  the  Château  at  Biois  (1515-1519),  the  Hôt- 
el -de-Ville  at  Beaugency  (?ig.  291),  the  so-called  Bouse  of 
Agnes  Sorel  at  Orléans  (Fig.  335),  tûe  court  of  Palace  Granv- 
elle  at  Besancon  (Pig.  334;, thèse  not  even  ?rench),  the  form- 
er House  in  Rue  3.  Paul  at  Paris,  (Pig.  294),  (to  décide  from 
illustrations)  the  iater  Hotei.de  uuynes  at  Paris  (?ig.  299), 
Cnateau  usson  at  ïchebrune  (Fig.  91),  the  court  of  tne  Onate- 
au  at  La  Rochefoucault,  and  in  more  mature  forms,  the  court 
of  Hôtel  d*Eco»iiis  at  Caen. 

On  the  basis  of  the  same  forms  proceeds  the  architect  of  C 
Gbateau  Le  Rocher-Mezangers,  though  somewhat  more  freeiy;  ne 
introduces  changes  into  the  axiai  deveiopment  in  order  to  gr- 
ing  the  dormer  v^indows  into  direct  connection  with  tne  façade. 
(?ig.  101). 

2.  Tne  suoaivision  of  the  façade  is  not  rarely  oased  on 
arcade  motives;  still  its  deveiopment  is  a  very  différent  one. 
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Ttius  are  found  arcades  with  pilasters  or  naïf  ooluans,  as  for 
exaaipie  at  the  Ghateau  at  Slois,  on  the  loggias  of  the  extsr- 
nal  side  of  the  wing  of  Francis  I,  aad  on  tàe  tsco  galleries 
OQ  tue   toifer  over  the  intersection  of  the  Ghurch  S.  Pierre  at 
.ioutanoes  (Pig.  258).   An  intermediate  type  appears  on  the  t 
tvio   galleries  of  the  Château  at  Dampierre-sur-Boutonne,  wiiepe 
may  be  seen  in  eacn  stopy  short,  stumpy  ooluoina,  on  îihich  re- 
st  upon  consoles  at  oae-third  their  height,  the  arcade  arches 
of  the  wail  oehind  thera,  that  extends  betwasnûtiheooôliiaains.  (P- 
Fig.  90).   Somewhat  similar  is  the  treataient  of  the  arcades 
of  the  House  des  Oonsuls  at  Riom.   Men  hâve  further  placed  p 
portioos  with  oval  arches  above  oolûmns,  as  for  example  in  t 
the  court  of  the  Hôtel  d'Alluye  at  Blois,  where  tifo  galleries 
are  arranged  above  each  other  and  the  coiuains  are  short  and 
stampy.   In  the  loggias  of  the  fomer  Château  Madrid  near  Pa- 
ris, tne  arches  rest  on  impost  caps;  but  were  oorne  oj   piers 
standing  on  ooth  sides  of  the  half  columns,  thèse  oeing  conn- 
ected  with  the  archivolts  in  an  unsatisf actory  way.   Similar, 
but  stiil  more  unsatisf  actory  and  aaore  awkîvard  is  the  locati- 
on of  the  pilasters  on  the  externai  window  piers  of  the  gall- 
ery  of  Henry  II  of  tne  Château  at  ^ontaineoleau,  es^ecially 
just  at  tne  interaiediate  points,  '.fûere  no  load  is  to  be  supp- 
orted.   A  further  step  in  developtnent  is  showa  oy  the  ooupied 
pilasters  oeneath  the  impost  cap  of  the  round  arch  at  the  ma- 
in entrance  to  the  court  in  the  Château  at  Vailery. 

Somewhat  more  tasteful  is  the  comoination  of  oolumns  and  p 
pilasters  sfitn  arches  on  the  so-called  péristyle  of  tae  oval 
court  in  the  Château  at  Pontaineoleau-   The  same  master  was 
much  happier  in  the  subdivision  of  Lne  cnoir  piers  in  the  Ch- 
apel  of  3.  Saturnin  there;  a  study  of  tne  beautifully  profil- 
ed  graduations  of  Bramante  on  tne  saoristy  of  tne  Oatnedrai 
at  Pavia  was  manifestly  very  nslpfui  to  nim.   Well  understood 
and  probably  under  the  influence  of  Bocoador,  exerted  by  the 
Botel-de-Ville  at  Paris,  are  tne  half  columns  and  arcades  in 
the  former  court  of  the  Château  at  Chantilly. 

116.   Works  on  tne  Sasis  of  Italian  Gênerai  s'orms. 

Compositions  are  to  be  found,  whose  gênerai  ideas  are  oased 
on  Italo-Antique  models;  we  hâve  aiready  seen  one  such  on  the 
too  of  tne  toprer  of  tne  Cathedra!  at  Tours.  ''  Similar  are  ohe 
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domioal  structures,  tnat  form  the  towers  at  Argentan  (?ig.211) 
and  thoge  at  Bressuire  (Pig.  312).  On  Ohurori  3.  Patrice  at 
Sayeux  (Pig.  313),  the  entire  tower  is  an  Itaio-Antique  comp- 
osition, as  weil  as  the  looaical  structure  oetween  the  two  tow- 
ers of  the  Oathedral  at  Angers. 

117.  Sndeavor  for  better  Proportions. 

But  there  also  appears  the  endeavor  to  introduce  into  Itai- 
ian  aaotives  oeautifui  Italian  proportions  like^ise.  îhus  for 
exampie  in  Orléans,  where  the  House  in  Rue  du  'Taoourg  is  oui- 
it  in  nearly  the  fornis  of  Palace  Vendramin-Oalergi  at  Venice, 
and  the  Bouse  in  Rue  neuve  (Pig.  295,  no*  a  Museutn)  exnibits 
very  good  fluted  Oorinthian  naïf  columns.  Approxiaiately  in 
tne  style  of  the  court  of  the  Oanceliaria  of  Bramante,  and 
indeed  so  in  coniposition  as  in  détails,  are  designed  in  Orlé- 
ans Lhe  lower  loggias  of  tae  so-called  House  of  Agnes  Sorel 
(?ig.  335)  and  zae   two  loggias  of  the  so-called  House  of  Fra- 
ncis I  (Pig.  292);  certain  forais  on  the  latter  reoall  those 
of  Bramante' s  Ohuroh  3.  Maria  di  Oampanuova  at  Pavia. 

Sntirely  Italian,  ooth  in  composition  as  weil  as  m  propor- 
tions, are  first  in  the  3hateau  at  3ury  the  arcades  of  the  f 
front  side  of  tne  court(?ig.  27),  ^['.e^^lling  the  Milanese-Ven- 
etian  style  of  aoout  1430-1500;  further  in  the  staircasa  at 
Azay-ie-Riiea,u  the  double  arcade  in  the  third  story;  further 
in  its  ohief  parts  the  portion  of  Sotel  of  Stienne  Duval  at 
Oaen  shown  in  F'ig.  296,  and  the  court  of  the  Château  at  Mesn- 
ieres  etc. 

On  the  aiready  mentioned  House  in  Rue  neuve  at  Orléans  (fig. 
295,  now  a  Muséum),  there  likewise  appears  tne  endeavor  to  t 
treat  tne  naif  coiumns  and  tne  orïers  of  coluinns  of  tûe  faça- 
des in  a  aianner  corresponding  to  noble  antique  proportions. 
113.   Moment  of  most  caarming  Bloom;  Idéal  Arcnitecture. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  developîient  of  the  style  came 
a  moment,  in  which  in  the  compositions  based  on  Gotnic  ideas 
expressed  in  Italian  forms  attained  to  tne  noolest  narmony  of 
proportions.  We  shall  return  to  tûis  in  tne  pnase  of  the  tr- 
ansition to  the  nigh  Renaissance. 

Tne  last  tendency  of  tne  arcnitettural  style  m  question, 
whicn  will  hère  oe  merely  mentioned,  mignt  oe  designated  as 
idéal  arcnitecture.  Référence  will  oe  made  to  tnis  iater. 
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and  it  wili  hère  oe  only  stated,  tliat  ttie  Ohateau  at  Cnambori 
is  the  mosL  speakin^  expression  of  this  pnase  of  deveiopaient. 

3.  Royal  Gùateaus  in  tne  Loire,  tneir  Homogeneity, 
and  their  Biiilders. 

119.  Oûateaus  on  the  Ooire. 

During  the  both  magnificent  and  cnarnaing  period  of  the  pro- 
per  early  Renaissance,  the  royal  ohateaus  in  the  région  of  t 
tûe  Ijoire  form  the  most  important  results  of  the  seouiar  aroh- 
iteoture  of  the  time.   îhe  smaii  nuaioer  of  doouments  on  the 
nistory  of  their  origin  reoiaining  to  us,  the  oontradictory  v 
views,  that  hère  come  to  light  oonoerning  the  iatter,  the  bo- 
tû  attractive  and  aiso  astonisning  appearance  of  so  vast  a  b 
building,  perhaps  standing  there  aione,  iike  the  Ohateau  at 
Onaaiûord,  nake  it  a  duty  to  cast  as  aiaoh  light  upon  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  least  to  oontribute  to  the  solution  of  this  pr- 
oblem  to  tae  extent  of  one's  powers.  îhe  connection  in  style 
existing  betiveen  several  of  thèse  ohateaus  indeed  justifies 
us,  if  we  desoribe  tne-n  together  in  a  certain  siray,  and  dévote 
attention  ratner  oiore  to  the  naost  important  among  tnem,  that 
at  Ohaaioord,  than  the  proportions  of  this  voluîiie  would  other- 
wise  peraiit. 

120.  3nateau  at  AniDoise. 

The  Ohateau  at  Biois,  as  well  as  the  Ohateaus  at  Ohamoord, 
Bury,  Onenonceau  and  Azay-le-Rideau,  originated  in  artistic 
as  well  as  stylistic  respects  aiso,  from  conditions  developed 
at  tne  ouilding  of  the  Ohateau  at  Amboise  âuring  the  transit- 
ion period  of  Gnarles  VIII  and  Louis  XII.   Tnerefore  for  tne 
oetter  understanding  of  the  period  of  Francis  I,  it  is  reser- 
ved  for  this  olace  to  ??ive  a  few  stateoQents  oonoerning  the 
Iatter  Ohai^eau,  aitnough  it  even  belongs  to  the  oreceding  pe- 
riod. It  snould  aiso  be  assumed,  tnat  the  no-y   in  wnich  tne 
Italians  of  o^^sirles  VIIÎ  worked  out  tne  coaiprehensive  designs 
on  the  buildings  at  Amboise,  and  that  tney  wrought  togetner 
on  tne  exécution  in  common,  a  certain  fixed  form  was  reLained, 
and  the  procédures  there  were  determinative  for  many  later  o 
Duildings,and  served  as  a  model  for  them. 

Oonoerning  the  time  at  whioh  the  buildings  of  the  Ona^eau 
at  Amooise  were  désigne!  and  executed,  the  foilowing  stateme- 
nts  are  presented. 
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Qnder  Louis  XI,  the  transformatioû  of  the  ohateau  had  aire- 
âdy  oeen  Gommeaoed.  Charles  VIII  wras  born  tûere  in  1470.  W 
Works  of  unusual  extent  were  exeouted  by  tûe  iatter  in  1433- 
1498;  the  château  was  in  great  part  restored  and  eniarged  as 
a  terraoe,  espeoialiy  toward  the  south.  In  the  year  1494,  t 
the  chapei  and  severai  iiaportant  buildings  were  completed. 

Already  in  the  years  1493-1496  are  buildings  mentioned,  wh- 
ose  internai  arrangeaient  was  then  oompleted. 

To  the  buildings  undertaken  after  1496  belong  those  lying 
aiong  the  Loire,  the  portions  now  forming  the  ohief  parts  of 
the  ohateau.   The  memoirs  of  Pûilip  de  Gommynes,  whioh  are  d 
dated  from  tue  last  years  of  Charles  VIII,  mention  tûe  splen- 
did  Duildings,  that  the  king  had  commenoed  shortly  before  his 
death,  among  them  being  the  towers,  in  whioh  one  might  ride 
up.   It  is  further  stated,  that  he  there  employed  "the  work- 
oaen  exoeliiûg  in  varions  works,  irhion  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Naples".  Aooording  to  the  royal  order  issued  in  1496  for 
providing  funds  "for  the  buildings,  itnproyement  and  Lne  fort- 
ification of  the  château,  and  of  the  Place  Atnooise",  importa- 
nt Works  aiust  ûe  referred  to. 

The  oven  of  M.  Luc  Becjame,  as  he  is  calied  in  tne  work  men- 
tioned below,^*^^  vtfhioh  was  to  serve  for  artificiai  hatching 
of  eggs,  was  built  between  the  nortn  tower  and  the  Loire,  and 
the  undertaking^succeeded  marveiiousiy". 

iîo-te  1^1*      Civo\i,    3.    àe,    p.    1^. 

The  death  of  Charles  VIII  (1489)  did  not,  interrupt  tne  works. 
Louis  XII  confirmed  in  his  office  the  Commissary  Raymond  de 
Dezest,  who  was  charged  to  hâve  the  édifices  and  ouildings  of 
the  château  exeouted.   On  Dec.  17,  1500,  ?.  de  Pontbriant  and 
B.  de  Plorec  received  the  command  "to  lead  and  take  charge  of 
the  érection  of  severai  spisndid  buildings",  which  the  king 
desired  to  erect  in  his  Château  of  Amboise. 

Çrom  1499,  the  quadrennial  accounts  snow  tnat  the  works  we- 
re in  full  course. ^'^'^  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  y 
year  loOl,  work  was  oarried  on  upon  the  great  tower  towards 
Gâte  Hurtauit  (south  tower),  as  well  as  on  tûe  garden.  Prom 
Oct.  to  Dec.  1502,  the  stones  were  delivered  for  oonstructing 
the  vauits  of  the  great  tower  of  tûe  ohateau,  as  weli  as  tne 
oorbel  stones  for  tûe  maohicolations  of  tne  great  tower;  '^^'^ 
on  Jan.  14,  1503  (new  style),  the  keystone  was  paid  for. 
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Xo\e   253.      vivQx^,    0,    a.e.    ^.    12,    13,    15,    190. 

Immediateiy  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,   Francis  I  1 
iiicewiae  introduoed  a  new  and  zeaious  activity  ia  ouildiag  at 
Ainboise. 

3o  far  as  it  conoerns  the  existing  remains  of  the  3hateau 
at  Amboise,   we  limit  ourselves  to  mentioning  the  tmro  great  c 
oiroular  towers,    which  instead  of  a  s&airoase  contain  an   ino- 
lined  ramp  for  riding,    that  in  four  spiral  turns  aroand  a  ne- 
wei   internally  round  and  externaily  polygonal,    leads   to  the 
elevated  platform  of  the  onateau.      In  the  interiors  of   the  t 
towers  are  to  oe  found  pointed  oross  vaults!    tûe  lignt  enters 
through  lofty  and  narrow  round  arched  Windows,    whioh  are  spa- 
oed  regularly  and  follow  the  asoent  in  the  interior,    foroiing 
the  sole  external  décoration  of  the  tower,    exceot  the  doorwa- 
ys.         The  simple  grandeur  of  thèse  two  towers,   whose  scale 
contrasts  with  the  small   forais  of  the  oûateau,    appears  to  hâ- 
ve sprung  froB  a  single  idea,   togetner  witû  tne  migûty  terra- 
oed  structure,    that  extends  the  platform,    and  which  is  like- 
'/fise  aniaiated  on  the  western  portion  of  tûe  north  side  by  ro- 
und arched  Windows,    and  to  hâve  already  been  under  Italian  i 
impressions  and  influence.      ïhe  words  of  Oomocynes  lead  to  th- 
is  understanding,    since  he  inentions  them  with  the  great  works, 
that  Oharles  nad   oegun  shortly  before  his  death,    and  on   which 
Italians  were  employed.^^-^ 

>îo\e   25/v«      "î^c-   \,w\\a\*moiR\.o\3i8   ào\x\)Ve   se^xB8    q\    'oo\.\\.e\ReT\\s   o^ 

KoXe   255.      Accovà\w|   to   BuvKveoxx    (^1814^,    tV\e   ôo\j.\\\    \o\»er   \ao8 

uè   \o   3.    iie  CToxi,    tV\e   \uotV,  >bos   \x\-teTvup\ea.   àur\,T\ê.   "t-Vve   \<a-t\er. 

Ooncerniûg  the  masters,    who  lesigned  tne  buildings  at  Ambo- 
ise,    we  now  know  notning  at  ail.      Sut  it  would  be  very  singu- 
lar,    if  Fra  Giocondo  and  Domenico  da  Oortona  did  net  take  a 
prominent  part  therein. 

Kote   256.      3.    de   Cro>^    l^P  •    ^ê,    ^'^ -,    i*âl^    \>eV\»e\)e3,    Wvot    t\\e 
xftos-tev   mo80T\  Go\\ew  ï'oràeoro-z,   ^uat   \\o\>e   \^zzx<   t\\e    sowke,    \îi\\o   u 
UYvàev  i,o\)i\.s   Xll  \\oà   G\voT|,e   o^    tVe   \»ot\l3    \.w    Am\)0\.ae',    \i,z\,   V\e   ve- 
ce\-oeâL   \x\   14^9    o.x\à    1501   otv\#^    4    sous    oxvà    2   à   ào\V>Ji,    \s\\\oY.    see- 
vws   m\xc\\   \oo    8\aaV\.    \o   cOTvsVàuev   Y\\m    as    a   <ies\4x\'v.x\è   c\\\.et    mostev, 
\û\\ew  compoveà   \û\"t\\   NûY^ot  \bo8  pa\à,   ox\   'L\\e   ¥.o-\.e\,-à.e-V\.\\,e    o\  Ço- 
r\,s    awâ    \\\^   O^oteou   o\   0\\o;*\)Ovà. 
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Palustre  has  soarcely  oesn  aole  to  sûow  the  doouaieata,  on 
the  oasis  of  wiiich  he  assumes  tnat  Giooondo,  Oomenioo  ia  Cor- 
tiona,  AifoDSO  Damasso  aad  Bsrnardo  da  Brescia,  aooording  to 
ail  prooaoility  never  oame  to  Amboise,  and  that  Jérôme  Passe- 
rot,  who  actwally  was  there,  never  hiinself  woriced  on  the  châ- 
teau.'^^'^  He   limits  most  aoprioiously  the  assistance  of  the  I 
Italians  on  the  building  of  the  Ohateau  at  Amboise  to  the  gar- 
dener  Dom  Passello  and  perhaps  also  Guido  Paganino.  But  sim- 
ple reflection  requires  us,  by  reason  of  wnat  we  know  of  the 
oalling  of  the  oolony  to  Amboise  and  of  the  later  aotivity 
of  some  of  tneir  masters,  to  assume  with  oertainty,  tûat  as 
Oommynes  States,  tnese  Italians,  iïho  vtere   oalled  for  this  pur- 
pose  from  Naples  to  Amboise,  must  hâve  aotually  taken  a  cert- 
ain part  in  the  »orks  there,  about  in  tne  manner  indicated  in 
Art.  60. 

It  results  from  what  is  stated,  tnat  even  after  tne  advent 
of  tne  Itaiian  artist  colony  a  long  period  of  architectural 
aotivity  prevailed,  in  which  the  Italians  participated,  and 
that  after  1500  Pranoois  de  Pontoriant  was  superintendent  of 
tae  Works,  tna  same  taat  in  1503  had  tne  same  proolem  to  sol- 
ve  in  Slois,  as  well  as  during  tne  first  tvîo  years  of  tne  Wo- 
rks at  Chamoord,  tnus  during  the  period  in  .fûich  the  designs 
of  tnese  ouildings  of  the  Ohateau  were  decided  upon,  aitnough 
he  was  représente!  at  Onarnoord  oy  two  otner  persons. 
121.  Ohateau  at  Blois. 

At  the  Ohateau  oc  5iois,  the  wing  oearing  the  name  of  Fran- 
cis I  chiefly  owes  its  origin  to  his  queen  Olaude,  Oountess 
of  Blois.   According  to  J.  de  Croy,  it  may  os  definiteiy  sta- 
ted,  tnat  Jacques  Sourdeau  supsrintended  tais  buiiding  as  mas- 
ter  mason.   This  extends  from  the  Haii  des  E^ats  to  tne  tower 
of  Ohateau-Renault,  was  oegun  in  1515  and  appears  to  hâve  oe- 
en  completed  in  1519.   There  formerly  stood  in  the  same  place 
a  Duilding  in  three  stories,  that  containei  a  gallery  and  was 
flanked  externally  by  three  round  towers.   îhe  ancient  '4ali 
of  more  than  6.56  ft.  thickness  was  retained,  and  it  now  for- 
ms  the  rear  wall  of  the  loggias;  ail  the  ancient  foundations 
were  also  utilized  aéain. 
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Oonoerning  Jaoqaes  Soupdeau,  aiastsr  mason  of  the  works  and 
réparations  of  ths  Ohateau  of  Bioia,  there  oocur  tne  folio»i- 
ng  notices. 

He  reoeived  from  the  queen  the  site  for  ouilding  a  nouse  in 
Biois  for  hioûseii  and  his  neirs.  Designated  as  tnaster  aiason 
of  the  Works  of  the  Onateau  of  Biois  in  1513,  he  reoeived  250 
livres  for  varions  works  in  masonry,  carpentry,  roofing,  join- 
ery  and  looksmitning,  as  well  as  for  varions  fabrios,  to  fit 
up  a  part  of  the  onateau  for  the  advent  of  the  Dauphin.  On 
Ang.  3,  1519,  he  -«ras  appoxnted  oiaster  of  the  works  of  the  oo- 
unty  of  Biois  in  place  of  the  resigning  Simonnet  Qaisohart. 

Kote  258.   Ou  Wq   o-tVver  So\irà.eauô,  see  Z»    â.e  Gvo\^,  p.  "S^  e\o . 

According  to  J.  de  Oroy,  the  external  loggia  structure  on 
tne  north  wing  of  the  ohateau  at  Biois  only  gradually  assumed 
its  présent  forai. 

It  ivas  originally  a  simple  terrace  to  the  second  story.  A 
About  10  years  laLer,  but  still  in  Claude' s  time,  the  lower 
loggias  were  constructed;  over  thèse  a  wooden  gallery  was  ou- 
ilt  in  1559  or  1560,  whicû  in  1563  was  constracted  in  stone 
at  the  coaiinand  of  Gatnerine.  îhe  érection  of  the  uppernaost 
open  gallery  was  decided  upon  in  1570. 

îne  entire  external  façade  is  a  kind  of  loggia  structure, 
ûy  Œieans  of  wnioh  the  archix.ect  desired  to  give  to  the  irreg- 
ular  older  parts  a  new  and  regular  façade  in  tne  new  fashion, 
in  the  same  oaanner  and  for  the  sâQic  purpose  as  BraaianLe's  wi- 
ng with  Raphaël' s  loggias  in  the  Vatican.   That  the  then  uni- 
que side  of  the  court  of  3.  Danaaso  served  as  a  naodel  is  mani- 
fest.  T'here  are  to  De  found  the  saine  nuaiDer  of  stories  and 
tne  saaie  treatment;  two  séries  of  arcades  cro*ned  oy  an  open 
coluainar  loggia;  ont  the  axes,  instead  of  oeing  in  a  simple 
séries  as  on  another  part  of  tne  7aLican  oy  Branante,  the   3i- 
ardino  délia  Pigna,  are  arrangea  in  tae  so-called  rhytnoiic 
ûâys. 

îhe  Durpose  of  ths  nouldmgs  in  the  Château  at  Biois  is  fre- 
quently  tae  saine  as  on  that  at  Bury,  Dut  never  so  refined  in 
eitner  drawing  or  ekecution. 

122.  Onateau  at  Cnaoibora. 

Concernina  tne  architectural  nistory  of  tae  Caateau  at  OnaTi- 
oord,  the  following  aiore  ijiportant  notices  occur. 
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The  oouûts  of  Slois  had  already  baiit  the  two  manor  houses 
or  small  fortifiei  iittle  castles  at  Oiiambord  and  Montfraut 
in  the  "Porest  of  Soulougne"  iying  east«rard  frotn  Slois,  on  a- 
aooount  of  the  abandanoe  of  game,   S'roin  that  last  naoïsd,  tran- 
sis I  visited  the  struotural  works  of  the  new  Ohateaa.  In  t 
tae  doouoients,  in  whioh  François  de  Pontbriant  is  nained  as  su- 
perintendent  of  works,  the  king  speaks  on  Sept,  6,  1519,  of 
tae  "oeautiful  and  sumptaous  building,  whioh  he  has  ordered 
to  oe  built  in  ohanabord",  and  J.  de  Oroy  has  proved,^"^^  that 
thèse  Works  were  not  oonaoïeQoed  aierely  in  1524  or  1526,  but 
were  aiready  in  progress  in  1522.  Sven  if  this  also  then  .  - 
first  Gonoerued  oûly  the  foundations,  whioh  «vere  very  diffic- 
ult  and  costly,  —  the  delivery  of  300,000  livres,    accord- 
ing  to  otûers  as  costly  as  the  superstructure,  —  then  it  re~ 
sults,  that  the  design  for  the  Oaateau  at  Ohamûord  was  like- 
ïïise  aiready  completed  in  1522,  and  prooaûly  even  in  1519. 

^oX^   2.60.   3.  de  CiVQ>^.  v»  "7^  l,ocoovû,\x\4  \o    t\\e  Yexve,\\a\\  o\^- 
\3a,3soàov  l,\ppo\aauo. 

At  the  end  of  tne  year  1523,  the  king  busied  hiaiself  in  tne 
enclosure  of  the  park,  and  aiready  in  1534,  tëe  master  masons 
Pierre  Neveu,  oalled  Trinqueau,  and  N.  Ooqueau  were  called  f 
frooi  Oûamoord  to  Amooise  in  order  to  give  their  opinions  the- 
re,  .  Tne  query  of  H.  de  la  Valliere,  whatûer  this  concer- 
ned  the  removal  of  tne  old  fortress  or  aiready  raferred  to  t 
tne  new  ouildings  is  answered  by   the  preceding. 

>îote  261.   See  C\\e\3a\,\ev,  Les  kvo\K\\iQ2,   d^Am\io\se. 

In  conséquence  of  the  «irar  and  the  caotiviti  of  the  king,  t 
tne  Works  y^ere  interrupted  for  about  27  aaonths,  but  were  aga- 
in  coni:îienced  on  Oèt.  1,  152Ô.  'îne  superintendence  of  tne  en- 
tire  undertaking  was  nou  entrusted  to  a  new  co-ninission,  that 
continued  for  15  years  withoub  change.  Tnere  '.ïere  1300  work- 
men  constantly  employed  on  the  building.  During  the  period 
of  1526-1536,  tne  exterior  of  the  Château  must  hâve  oeen  suo- 
stantiaily  erecbed.^   Yet  long  afterwards  '/ïork  proceeded  on 
additions  and  rebuilding,  certainly  on  a  smaller  scale;  from 
1531-1535,  tne  king  expended  annually  60,000  livres  for  the 
ouilding. 

Kote   262.    It    \.3    tuteX.W-ê.'v.'oVe,    \\o\ïi   ■t\\\,s   \3\0\t    occoràs   Mi\t\\    \'(\e 
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\o\\    \s    XXxo-t   'ov^   X\^\z    \<8   w^ecxTvt    twe   povtxoiftô    o'oo\5e    X\\z   covw\,oe, 

ADOut  1534,    tûe  roofs  arose  unier  the  supervision  oi   Maugyn 
Soaneaa,    aiaster  oarpentsr  of  the  ouilàing  of  Ohaoïbord,    and   t 
biie  isad  requirad   cor  oovering  tiie  saaie  -vas  prodaoed  on  tlie 
spoti.      Antoine  de  ïroyes  worked   in  1537-1535  on  the  oompleti- 
on  and  équipaient  of   tae  terraces,   "'-^  and   at  the  end  of  Dec. 
1539,    Nîxea  tne  emperor  oharies  V  visited   tae  ^Ihateau  at  Gnaai- 
oord,    the  portion  of  the  Ohateau  ôalied   the  donjon  was  alrea- 

OfiA 

dy  oompieted.    After  fréquent  ohangea,  tne  "superintendenoe" 
was  transferred  in  tûe  year  1543  to  a  woaian,  Anne  Sedoyn,  and 
in  Lue  folIo.fing,  year  «ras  oonoiuded  the  oontraot  for  the  Dui- 
Iding  of  à  stairuay  above  tne  aiready  dressed  parts,  and  whi- 
ch  was  to  be  deoorated  externaiLy  oy   coluoins  and  to  end  in  a 
lantern,  iïaioh  latter  was  to  ce  orowned  oy  a  lily,  and  oarya- 
tids  were  to  oe  aided  to  it.  Yet  smce  tuera  3  and  not  6  vvin- 
dows  in  tne  centrai  stairway,  and  since  caryatids  are  wanting 
tnere,  this  description  may  pernaps  suit  tae  stairway  reprod- 
uced  in  ë^ig.  33,  and  judging  from  &ae  reniains,  whica  formerly 
bore  an  addition  at  top  (the  great  liiy);  its  style  wouid  oe- 
tter  conform  lo  tae  date  of  1544,  taan  that  of  tae  lantern. 
îûis  agreement  iîas  Jiade  with  3oqueau  and  purports,  taat  tne 
3tair»ay  is  to  oe  after  his  design  and  arrangeaient,  —  the  f 
first  indication  m  the  architectural  aistory  of  the  Ohateau 
at  Oûanaoord,  which  refers  to  a  master  producing  a  design.  î 
îhe  style  thereof  is  also  aiready  orogressive;  it  almost  oel- 
ongs  to  tae  high  Renaissance. 

Ko\.e  2,63.   '•'•îor  "l^ue  ^ertec\  Uovxû.ox\\^  ot  "tV^e  -texToces  ax\à  ot- 

Kote  264.   "^^  re^erexvoe  xo  X\\e  coixXrocX  o^  \ï>Ii,Ii,^    3.  de  Crou 
\3e\,\,e\)es,  X'<\oX  X\\e  \,ov\Xerx\  \\od  woX  tVxeu  oeeu  ûûvap\*eXeà*,  "out 
X\\\s  ccaXvocX  evj^àeuXV^i  reXotes  \o  X\\^   oXVvev  8Xo\t\kio\^  vepves- 
euXeà  Xw  î\|,.  8S  onà  t\oX  Xo  X\\oX  \w  ?\è.  £1. 

Oapitals  of  tne  piiasters  of  the  firsi.  terraoe  of  the  lant- 
ern aoove  tne  gênerai  terrace  of  tne  donjon  oear  tae  late  of 
1533!  this  does  not  oreveni.  tne  coiupietioii  of  tae  lantern  in 
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1534  or  1535.   Soaie  of  thèse  oapitais  exùioit  a  oertain  pecu- 
liarity  in  saoh  expressive  maiiûer,  tiiat  one  is  almost  coaapei- 
led  to  asoribe  tûem  to  a  oarver,  wrio  had  worked  in  wiian  uad- 
er  Bramante  and  p^aradosso.   On  tns  side  of  the  iantern  next 
tne  Street  of  Blois,  on  the  capital  of  the  pisr  at  the  right 
of  tae  middie  pier  towards  Blois,  there  is  wroaght  a  oharact- 
sristio  head  instead  of  tne  elsewhere  usual  rosette,  vfith  a 
thin  treataent  of  the  neok  after  tne  manner  of  .-^aradosso,  in 
wnioh  I  am  teoipted  to  see  a  portrait  of  Bramante.   On  one  pl- 
ace on  tna  Iantern  may  be  read  the  name  "Aristo  (?)  ^inaaese'' 
and  the  date  15-3";  the  third  indecipûeraole  figure  seems  mo- 
st  iikeiy  to  be  8.  On  another  place  is  fonnd  the  inscription 
«Mallsteste  1540^" 

In  tne  year  1550,  a  numoer  oi  osaoïs  and  rotten  floors  had 
to  be  replaoed. 

Since  a  site  for  tne  château  was  chosen  in  the  aaarshy  vall- 
ey  of  the  Gosson,  to  oanalize  the  river,  to  builô  on  piles, 
to  drain  the  swamps,  and  to  fill  tne  aioats  of  the  Château 
with  running  water. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  beginning  of  thèse  works.   In  the  y 
year  1527  or  158S,  tne  king  had  the  engineer  Pietro  Oaccia 
(Pierre  Oaste)  coma  froai  Novara,'^^'"^  who  ifas  to  study  the  gra- 
nd Project,  wnether  the  entire  Loire,  —  as  some  maintained,- 
or  only  a  portion  tnereof  could  be  conduted  to  the  Château  at 
Ihambord.   Meantime  men  were  satisfied  with  straightening  the 
Gosson  within  the  length  of  the  park,  ma^ing  it  navigable  and 
leading  it  past  the  Château,  further  Iraining  the  surroundin- 
gs  by  means  of  a  canal  towards  Gnaussee-le-Coaite.  îhese  works 
were  also  carried  on  oy  the  building  oominission  of  tne  r«nate- 
au  (about  1530-1540);  but  since  the  château  was  inundated  oy 
higa  water,  altérations  aiust  nave  osen  aiade  in  the  completed 
buildings. 

membevs  0^  \\\\,s  t^'t^^V'Vi  corne  Xo   Çroixoe.  (^,5 .  àe  Cvo^.  p.  m") . 

After  1544,  thèse  hydraulic  works  were  carried  on  by  anoth- 
er Italian,  Paul  de  Breignan,  called  Paul  the  Italian  or  Pao- 
ul,^°^  who  aooording  to  Italian  custim  also  had  to  superinte- 
nd  tèe  cattle  and  cheese-aiaking.  He  died  in  1551  witûout  na- 
ving  brounght  tae  canalization  to  an  end.   Tais  was  also  nev- 
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never  entirely  oompletel  afterwards,  and  the  oonsequenoe  was, 
that  the  water  remaiaid  stagnant  in  tûe  aioats,  wnioii  were  fii- 
iei  up  under  Stanialaas.   Tiiereby  the  appearanoe  of  the  chat- 
eau  oeoatne  aeavier.  ' 

123.  Executive  Masters  of  the  Shateaa  at  Cùambord. 

In  référence  lo   the  executive  oaasters  of  the  château  and  t 
the  other  persons  engagea  on  the  buildings,  tae  foiiowing  im- 
portant notices  oocur. 

In  1324,  Pierre  Nepveu,  called  îrinqueau,  and  Denis  Sourde- 
au  are  named  as  oiaster  nasons  hawing  charge  of  tae  ouilding 
of  Onaaioord.  The  one  first  named  had  worked  in  1503  in  a  suo- 
ordinate  position  in  Amboise,  and  Denis  Sourdeau,  vrho  was  at 
ieast  the  executive  master  of  tne  wing  of  Francis  I  at  the  o 
Onateau  of  Blois. 

In  lo26,  as  an  expert  at  Orléans,  Denis  Sourdeau  is  cited 
as  Qiaster  tnason  and  stonscuLter,  living  in  tne  city  of  Slois, 
and  having  charge  of  the  works  in  aiasonry  for  tne  king  our 
master  at  Ghambord.   Before  tne  year  1533,  he  had  hepiaced 
his  father  as  "oiaster  of  the  jforks  of  the  county  of  Blois", 
and  he  died  on  May,  15,  1534. 

On  Dec.  12,  1536,  Pierre  Nepveu  heid  in  fee  a  oellar  eut  in 
the  rock  oeneath  the  château,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1537,  ae  posse- 
ssed  a  pièce  of  ground  of  4  arpents  in  tae  fam  of  la  Rodine, 
likeiîise  pertaining  to  the  oarony  of  Atnboise.  On  April  25, 
1538,  Pierre  Nepveu  replaoed  Antoine  de  îroyes  as  comptrolLer. 

Of  Jacques  Ooqueau  it  is  known,  that  in  1527  witn  Gonnyn  0 
Goilomoec,  he  stood  at  the  iiead  of  tae  oest  paid  masons.   It 
appears  that  ne  repiaced  Denis  Sourdeau  after  nis  leatn.  On 
Aug.  27,  1553,  after  the  démise  of  îrinqueau,  ae  oecaie  tne 
first  master  mason  in  the  workshops  at  Caamoord.   In  tae  year 
1544,  a  Gontraot  concerning  the  external  crowning  structure 
of  the  central  stairway  (or  the  angle  stairivay;  see  Art.  122 
and  ?ig.  133)  was  concluded  witû  Jacques  Ooqueau,  master  mas- 
on of  said  Duildi^gs,  according  to  the  design  and  arrangement 
made  Dy  said  master  mason.   In  1549,  ne  was  calied  as  an  exp- 
ert and  was  iesignated  as  master  mason  of  'caamoord,  and  on  îvov. 
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7  of  tûe  saaie  year,  ha  was  appoiated  coaiptiroiler  and  inaster 
01  tae   iYorks  of  toe  oounty. 

In  vae   year  1556,  Ooqaeau  was  oailed  to  Ghenonoeau  to  aieas- 
ure  tûe  bridge  Lnere  and  to  fix  tne  prioe  for  Lhe  vforks  on  it. 
In  tûe  sâoae  year,  ne  worked  on  tûe  design  and  tne  estimate  of 
cost  for  tne  gardener's  dwelling  at  Blois;  he   was  naaied  coaip- 
troiier  for  tiis  king  in  nis  city  of  Blois  and  aaaster  mason  on 
iiis  oûateau  of  OhaoaDord,  reoeiving  as  master  inason  of  the  ki- 
ng, to  hâve  charge,  make  designs  and  estimâtes  for  the  mason- 
ry  and  oarpentry,  a  salary  of  400  livres.  Coqueau  died  at  t 
the  end  of  1569.  On  Jan.  26,  1570,  his  nepaey  Claude  Sourde- 
aii  was  appointed  master  of  ths  works  of  the  oounty  of  Blois, 
and  in  tûe  corresponding  docuaaents  it  is  statsd,  tnat  ne  had 
supplied  tne  place  of  his  uncle  for  3  or  9  years  during  his 
illness  and  inf irmities. 

îûe  follojTing  is  known  ooncerning  the  building  organization. 

H'ranoois  de  Pontbriant,  lord  of  Viilate,  who  was  sent  to  ? 

Ferrara  in  1576,  was  for  more  than  20  years  superintendend  of 

the  Duildings  at  Blois  and  Aoiooise,  also  of  tûose  ab  Oûambord 

after  Sept.,  1519.   9e  was  at  tûe  sanie  time  captain  of  the 

Château,  bailiff  and  governor  of  Blois,  and  ne  oonstantly  fcr- 

aveled  witn  the  royal  fatnily.  Soon  after  his  appointaient  ai, 

Onambord,  ne  was  replaoed  oy  Ma&ûurin  7iart  and  Pierre  du  Do- 

uet,  and  ne  lied  on  Sept.  11,  1521.  r.i^^'-^ise  tae  superinten- 

denoe  of  the  gardens  of  the  château  at  Blois  was  entrusted  to 
h-;^  267 

66,  S^,  116. 

Anuome  de  îroyes  was  in  1522  ooinptroller  of  the  works  on 
tûe  ôhateau  at  Cûamoord.  Already  in  the  year  1517,  ûe  occupi- 
ed  tûe  same  oosition  oû  tne  Caat-eau  aL  A^nooise.   In  1520-1521, 
ne  was  clerk  for  Keeping  aocounts  and  makinâ  cayaients  for  lus 
reoâirs  of  tae  diKes  ana  levées  of  tae  Loire  ani  tae  Cher. 
On  March  29,  1537,  ne  undertook  Dy  oontract  Lhe  building  of 
tne  Lowers  and  the  rectangular  pawilion  of  tae  lonjoa,  and  in 
1537-1533  tae  perfeot  agreenent  of  tae  ■oerraces  and  the  othsr 
buildings  of  Onamoorl,  and  two  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  ooQtract,  ne  resigned  nis  former  office  of  conotroL Ler. 

In  the  year  1534,  Maugyn  Bonneau  is  ies  L4a-iù;'.\  i;i  iVi^.e.? 


oarpenter  of  tne  building  of  Chambord.   Six  years  iater,  Jac- 
ques Ooqueau  was  "aiaster  mason,  eiDployed  to  ouiid  and  superin- 
tend  the  aiasonry  of  tae  said  edir'ice?i%  Guillaume  de  Heurteu- 
Ix  was  first  stonecuDter  (toaster  of  stonecutting),  and  Raymond 
Soret  keot  tne  aooounts  of  the  oiasons  and  iaborers. 

In  the  year  1550,  tùe  master  oarpenter,  Pierre  de  Boursièr- 
es, iiving  at  Blois,  furnished  the  estianate  and  drawing  of  t 
the  carpentry  required  for  the  ohapel,  tûat  tiie  king  was  then 
oompleting  at  the  Château  of  Chaoïbord,  aocording  to  this,  ne 
appears  to  nave  made  the  drawing  and  design  for  tae  oarpeniiry 
of  tne  roof. 

Tne  inason  Goussyn  Oolloinoet  was  a  v^eteran  of  the  royal  work- 
shops.   Aoout  1493,  ne  was  taken  froai  compassion  by  a  naaster 
mason  named  Sonnet  and  v/as  instruoted  oy  nim  in  nis  trade;  ne 
came  in  1519  at  x,ne  âge  of  22  or  23  years  to  Blois,  and  ne  îy 
îvorked  v^itiiout  interruption  for  30  years  in  Chambord.    In 
1527,  with  Jacques  Ooqueau,  ne  found  hiaiself  among  t.ne  oest 
paid  masons. 

i^ote  268.   See  de  Ciro\^.  p.  "74. 

Of  Denis  Sourdeau  (1519  ?),  Pierre  i^eoveu,  caiied  frinqueau 
(1524-153S),  Jean  Gooereau  and  Jacques  Ooqueau,  toasters  also 
.aentioned  oy  Palustre, "^^^  aocording  to  ail  tne  oest  known  st- 
ateoients,  in  my   opinion  not  one  deserves  désignation  as  a  de- 
signing  chief  niaster.   This  opinion  of  mine  is  oased  on  tne 
f ollowing  f actrs:  — 

tVs.   i8"32. 

1.   Jacques  Ooqueau,  designated  as  master  oîâson,  received 
daily  27  sous  6  d,  out  from  1556  as  naster  mason  of  the  king, 
having  charge  of,  ;naking  drawings  and  estiaiates  for  masonry 
and  carpentry,  a  yearly  salary  of  400  livees.'^''^  ?roai  tnis  s 
salary  and  nis  eaaployment  it  results,  that  ne  must  nave  oeen 
given  a  higher  position  tnat  tnat  of  master  mason  with  aaily 
wages  of  27  sous  ô  d.   3ince  Pierre  Trinqueau  only  received 
tne  latter  wage,  it  is  to  oe  assumed,  that  this  /fas  also  not 
the  position  of  tne  designiné  master,  entrusted  witn  tne  nig- 
hesb  suuervision,  oui.  that  tnis  i^as  taansferred  to  a  persona- 
ge,  fiiio   probaoly  also  received  a  salary  of  400  livras,  and  w 
iino  is  noL  ciearly  recognized  now,  or  at  least  in  récent  times. 
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Kot,c  270.  See  ?  e\.V\s\.exv,.  p.  3ô . 

2.  Opposed  to  tne  assumption  that  Pierre  Trinqueau  was  the 
lesigning  creator  of  the  Château  at  Ohamoord  appears  zhe   fatp, 
that  in  the  last  ysars  of  his  life,  he  was  oomptroiler  of  the 
wori^s  at  OûamDorci,  indeed  in  place  of  Antoiae  de  Troyes,  who 
was  no  longer  suitable  for  exercising  suoh  funotions,  after 
he  had  in  the  preoeding  year  (1537)  undertaken  an  active  oart 
in  the  ereotion  of  the  donjon.   The  position  of  oomptroiler, 
even  as  a  place  for  life,  hardly  admits  of  oeing  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  designing  and  for  a  long  time  superintending  a 
arohiteot  of  tne  Château  at  Ohaaioord.   "^ 

Mo^c  111,      âee  àe  Gro\i.  p.  79,  HO. 

3.  Qoncerning  tnis  question,  there  seems  to  oe  indicated 
a  coiaparison  with  what  is  known  of  the  position  and  saiary 

of  tne  leading  personaèe  employed  on  the  nearly  conLemporane- 
ous  ouiiding  of  the  Hôtel -de-Ville  at  Paris.  The  foliowing 
summary  affords  tne  points  required  for  this. 

On  the  Hôtel -de-Ville  at  Paris,  therefore  after  1532,  Booca- 
dor,  wno  made  the  design  for  it  and  superintended  the  ouiidi- 
ng, reoeived  230  livres  in  addition  to  240  paid  nim  oy  the  k 
king;  f^hamoiges,  stonecutter,  aiason  and  dorman  of  workmen,  r 
reoeived  daily  25  sous,  and  Arselin,  aiaster  of  works  of  the 
City  and  clerk  to  the  superiDOleace  of  oarpentry,  reoeived  75 
livres. 

At  the  ouiiding  of  the  Château  at  Cnainbord  (between  1527  a 
and  1530),  Pierre  Trinqueau,  aiaster  aason  with  charge  and  su- 
perintendence  of  the  ouildings,  was  daily  paid  27  sous  and  6 
d,  Denis  Sourdeau,  îvho  nad  charge  of  tne  niiasonry  of  the  said 
édifices  reoeived  20  sous,  and  Jean  Gobreau,  aiaster  mason  al- 
30  having  chargeof  another  portion  of  tae  said  buildings,  li- 
kewise  reoeived  20  sous. 

The  faot  that  the  oiasters  at  CûaoïDord  nere  nentioned  were 
ail  at  daily  wages  and  did  not  receive  a  yearly  saiary,  furn- 
isnes  indications  against  the  assuoiption,  that  îrinqueaa  was 
the  designing  inaster.  Compare  the  vTages  of  27  sous  ô  d,  that 
Trinqueau,  and  for  a  time  also  Coqueau  reoeived,  with  the  25 
sous  that  Cnamoiges  was  paid  daily,  and  it  is  probaole  that 
Trenqueau's  position  in  Chambord  was  just  as  little  that  of 
a  ûhief  architect,  as  this  happened  for  Cha^noiges  at  tne  Hol- 
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Botel-de-Vilie,  vao  viàs   under  the  supervision  of  Domenioo  da 
Oortona.  It  is  furtner  quite  aoouraLeiy  known,  tnat  Soocador 
not  only  workei  out  a  design  for  tne  Hotei-de-Viiie  at  Paris, 
bat  at  ieast  12  years  earlier  one  for  the  Château  of  Chambord, 
wûose  essential  ^arts,  exoepting  the  stairway,  were  indeed  es- 
sentiaily  exeouted.  Thus  it  is  very  like,  that  Boocador  took 
an  important  part  in  the  desigoing  of  the  Duiidings  of  this 
château,  and  pernaps  the  leading  one. 

124.  Designing  Masters  of  the  Onateaus  on  the  Goire. 

Gonoeraing  the  manner  in  whioh  tne  monuments  in  question  o 
originated,  the  différent  sections  of  mouidings  afford  sooie 
GOQciusions.  îhe  moulding  profiles  on  tae  Ghateaus  at  Blois, 
Bury,  Ghambord  anfi  Ghenonceau,  as  weii  as  at  AmDoise  and  Tou- 
rs, frequentiy  exhioit  a  gênerai  charaoter,  as  if  they  came 
from  the  same  master,  from  one  tnaster,  waose  single  funotion 
and  peculiarity  may  hâve  oonsisted  in  lendmg  to  the  îforks 
mentioned  the  Itaiian  oharacter  of  the  new  style.  Gne  mignt 
perhaps  say,  that  we  also  hâve  to  do  with  the  pupils  of  one 
and  the  same  master,  who  in  the  style  of  the  latter  were  bus- 
ied  on  the  différent  chateaus  in  a  harmonious  way. 

If  on  tne  one  hand  one  considers  the  beauiiful  movement  and 
the  iiving  fullness  of  many  of  thèse  profiles,  the  t'aultiess 
certainty,  with  what  power  of  lines,  extrême  deiicaoy  and  gr- 
âce of  projection,  tne  successive  memoers  are  connected,  form- 
ing  a  characteristic  part  of  the  monuments  in  question,  and 
on  the  other  hand  compares  tnese  results  ;îitn  taose  of  the  I 
later  profiles  of  uescot  in  tne  famous  court  of  the  Liouvre, 
wnere  in  spite  of  aii  nobility  and  of  ail  technical  perfect- 
ion, one  feeis  a  certain  uncertainty  in  tne  projection  of  the 
cornices  and  a  frequentiy  less  firm  connection  of  the  memoers 
in  the  profiles;  hence  the  conclusion  must  foilow,  tnat  the 
profiles  on  the  cnateaus  on  une  ûoire  erected  oy  tne  king  or 
his  minister  (RooerteL  in  Bury),  were  designed  and  arranged 
from  a  centrai  point,  and  that  in  the  years  1d1d-153C,  the 
master  ooncerned  must  nave  Deen  an  Itaiian.   If  one  conceives 
this  central  place  as  at  first  in  Amooise,  later  in  Blois,  in 
wnich  places  Domenioo  da  Gortona  suocessively  dwelt,  this  wo- 
uld  fit  very  well  iato  many  relations,  proved  oy  documents  to 
exist  between  the  masters  at  Ghambord,  Blois  ând  Amboise.   T 
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Tais  would  iikewise  indicate  a  master,   suoh  as  Doinenico,    who 
was  a  mastier  of   wood  construction  on  both  a  iar^e  and  a  smali 
scale  (maker  of  ohateaus  and  joiner),   likewise  a  aiaker  of  mo- 
deis  and  aiso  improvisor  of  festal  décorations  for  spécial  f 
festivals.  (Gompare  Art.   71).     Sacii  a  function  of  at  least  par- 
tial supervision  wouid  furttier  correspond  to  ttie  title  of  va- 
let-de-chaiDore  and  of  cabinet-maker  to  tne  queen  (Art.   71), 
tiiat  tiie  master  aaentioned  hère  aiready  possessed  on  June  5, 
1512,   as  tne  owner  of  a  house  in  Blois.^'^ 

>3CjiVets  de  o\\om\3Te  Ç\.erre  ?o\x\    l^coWeà   t\\e   ItoX.N.Qxv'^    axvà,  Çvevre 
Qes\vos\e\£   t\\c   c\os\uê,   o^    t\\e  oowtvçxctv^,    occorà\.n2,   Xo   ■t\\e\v 
op\T\\<ox;3,    od\D\.ce,    coi\\vo\,    as   cVev\t3   Xo   resXàe    ot   ouv   soVà    o 
'o\x\\,(i\.xvâs,    "to   Yvoatew   axvà.   press   \,\\e\.T   comp\e\\.oxv,    superVuteuà, 
uTxâi    est\,mo-te  ^ov   -tYvem,    Xo   o^ersee   awà  cowtvoV    X\\.z   costs,    \\\e 
Wk0-ter\o\,s   aivà   t^e   expeTvaea,    ■t\\ot   ore   oppvopv\o'te,    orvà   Xo   cer- 
X\-^\i^   Xo   cxTià  coTv\vo\    t\\e    sax-^e,    a\,\.   "^ov   ■t\\e   CJ\\oteo\xs   ot  îoxxtcxX,- 

Cot-tôvets. 

125.  Boocador  and  tùe  Court  ArcHitect's  Office  at  31ois. 

A  centrai  office  fixsd  in  Biois,  from  wiiich  tne  exécution 
of  tne  différent  profiles  was  carried  on,  would  likewise  suit 
tne  central  functions  of  François  de  Pontoriant,  ^/viio  for  20 
years  exercised  from  31ois  tiie  supervision  of  tne  royal  buil- 
dings tiiere,  as  well  as  in  Aoiooise  and  in  Ohainbord  likewise, 
and  as  Gaptain  of  tiie  Château  and  3overnor  of  Blois,  he  was 
in  constant  iniiercourse  witn  the  royal  family  and  learned  to 
know  tneir  wishes.  îhis  consequently  leads  to  tne  conclusion, 
that  the  drawings  for  the  subdivisions  employed  on  tae  frequ- 
ently  mentioned  cnateaus,  and  even  tne  working  out  of  tne  en- 
tire  designs  was  carried  on  in  a  kind  of  central  royal  arcni- 
tect's  office. 

Sut  one  may  also  assuoie,  —  and  this  seejis  to  me  especialiy 
prooaole,  —  tnat  in  this  court  architect's  office  a  s'Tencn 
master  also  worked  together  with  Domenico  da  Cortona,  or  that 
both  couinienced  to  each  prépare  a  separate  design,  and  that  o 
ooth  designs  were  coaibined  together.  As  sucn  a  f ellow-worker 
of  Domenico,  Jacques  Sourdeau  migût  hâve  oeen  just  suitaole, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  offices  neld  oy  niai,  ouo  since  his 
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son  Denis  was  found  in  comoination  vritia  Trinqueau  as  tiie  oid- 
est  maaters  qi  Oiiaoïbord,  and  also  tûa&  in  1570  Glande  Sourde- 
au  suoceeded  his  unoie  Jaoqass  Coqneau  in  the  superintendenoe 
ot  the  ouiidings,  after  havin^  represented  nim  for  years  in 
Oiia;nbord. 

Suoh  a  court  arcûi-cect' s  office  existing  in  Biois  as  tne 
"oureaa"  of  Domenico  v^ould  also  correspond  to  the  nature  of 
a  royal  architsct  of  the  king,  already  mentioned  in  Art.  72. 
îhis  would  further  explain  that  hitherto  only  two  statements 
exisTi  ooncerning  models  for  tne  Onateau  at  Oûarnoord;  tne  one 
inade  oy  Domenico  Detween  1516  and  1531,  who  tnen  lived  in  Bi- 
ois, tne  otner  that  Pelibien  sà/i   in  Siois.   The  entireiy  Ita- 
iian  arrangement  of  the  stairway  in  the  iatter  being  compared 
witn  the  above  mentioned  facts,  permits  it  to  not  appear  imp- 
robaole  that  even  this  also  refers  to  the  model  of  Domenioo. 
It  is  now  expressiy  known,  that  the  Iatter  was  prepared  at  t 
the  comniand  of  the  king,  and  tnat  this  Domenico  was  granted 
a  high  récompense  from  his  secret  expenses  for  tnis  and  other 
Works.   înerefore  it  is  likewise  proûable,  thac  the  life  arc- 
hiteot  of  tne  king  einoodied  in  tais  oiodel  the  ideas  received 
directiy  from  Francis  I  or  throagh  François  de  Pontbriant. 
Tnis  direct  participation  of  tne  king  iîouid  decidedly  contrio- 
ute  toward  expiaining  the  unusuai  in  aii  occurrences  during 
the  building  of  the  Château  at  Onamoord  as  -rfeii  as  many  tnin- 
gs  in  its  appearanoe. 

The  preceding  analysis  strengthens  in  a  high  legree  tne  con- 
jectures expressed  in  Art.  73.   It  would  oe  difficuit  to  not 
regard  the  iife  architect  of  Louis  XII  and  of  Francis  I  as  t 
the  soie,  or  at  Least  as  the  chief  designer  and  frequentiy  i 
interfering  oiaster  of  the  Château  at  Chambord,  and  of  tne  wi- 
ng  of  Francis  I  at  Siois.  Perhaps  in  the  court  arcnitect's 
office  at  Blois  also  originated  tne  design  for  tne  Hôtel  de 
Ville  aD  Paris,  tnat  was  produced  oy  Dotnenico,  ani  wnicn  the 
king  ordered  to  be  executed  in  1532. 
4.  Masters. 
126.   Cnamoiges. 

Besides  the  preceding  architects,  already  occasionaily  men- 
tioned in  tne  description  of  the  royal  Chateaus  at  Amboise, 
Blois  and  Cnamoord,  yet  otner  arcnitects  are  enumerated  in 
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tûe  foiloïfing,  which  eitûer  beiong  to  the  more  important  mas- 
ters  of  the  style  of  Francis  I,  or  which  at  ieast  thc  iQV65t,- 
igaLlon  of  the  neiv  sohool  strives  to  Dring  forwarl  as  such, 
a.  Pierre  I.  Onambiges,  prooaoiy  Martin' s  son,  lied  on 
June  lo  or  19,  1544.   It  nas  vainly  oeen  soaght  to  prove  tiiat 
ne  was  the  master  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  at  Paris. 

In  1-509,  ne  workad  on  the  ^^.athedral  at  îroyes,  whose  chief 
architeot  v?as  îïlartin,  and  irhion  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  Jean  de  Soissons,  the  brother-in-law  of  Pierre. 

In  1519,  in  place  of  his  father,  he  inspeoted  the  ouildings 
of  tûe  Cathedral  at  Troyes,  as  vfell  as  later  in  1531-1532. 

In  1533,  he  worked  under  Domenioo  da  Cortona  on  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville  at  Paris  for  wages  of  2d  sous  laily. 

20  sous  t'^''^  d\et,  \ies\,à.es  \\\s  auxvuoX,  so\,ciV^  o-f  400  \.\.-orea. 

In  1536,  as  aiaster  of  the  works  in  masonry  and  of  tne  pave- 
ment of  tne  City  of  Paris,  he  inspeoted  the  fortifications. 

In  1533-1539,  as  tnaster  of  the  works  of  the  king  in  the  oa- 
iiiwiok  of  Sens,  he  had  froiH  the  king  the  order  to  prépare  œi 
models  and  plans  for  buildings,  that  he  intended  near  Hôtel 
de  NesIe  at  Paris  for  founding  the  Collège  of  the  three  Lang- 
uages. 

In  1539,  as  oiaster  of  «orks  in  masonry  of  tae  city  of  Pans, 
ae  GonoLuded  oontracts  for  ouildings  at  the  Château  at  3.  Ger- 
aiain-en-uaye,  for  ail  the  oiasonry. 

On  Sept.  22,  1541,  he  closed  a  oontract  for  works  on  the  0 

Château  la  Muette  (near  3.  Germain),  ûut  nou  indeed  for  that 

near  Passy,  as  Lance  frites,  also  for  the  inasonry  at  i?ontaine- 

bleau  and  at  3.  Gerinain. 

,  127.  .  Sainqinp  .  •   r,  •  • 

0.  Hugues  Samoin  enjoys  especiai  tame  m  Dijon,  oecause 

to  niiii  is  ascrioed  tnere  tne  ooth  massive  and  interesting  fa- 
çade of  the  Cûurch  3.  Michael. 

Palustre  does  not  oelieve  that  Samoin  was  in  condition  to 
dra^  tnis  façade,  i^aose  side  portais  were  already  completed 
in  1537;  muca  more  only  after  1564,  tnat  he  could  take  part 
in  the  extension  of  tne  saine,  and  especially  in  tne  décorati- 
on of  the  tympanum  and  the  deep  vaulting  of  the  iniddle  door- 
'ff3.y.      In  opposition  to  this  it  is  to  oe  stated,  that  a  contem- 
porary  of  Sambin,  the  elder  Du  Cerceau,  wnose  ;vorks  at  least 
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extead  t'rom  1533  to  1534,  —  acoordiag  to  tàeir  stylistio  de- 
veiopinent,  that  cnalienges  coaipapisoa  îîitn  those  of  Samoin,- 
ïfas  indeel  capaole  of  dra»ing  a  façade  like  taat  of  3.  Mioha- 
el  at  Dijoa;  his  design  for  OiiurOii  3.  Eustache  at  Paris  (See 
?ig.  15ô)  proves  tiiis,  and  therefore  for  styiistio  reasons  a 
and  on  aocoant  of  the  character  of  ûis  later  works,  one  sàou- 
Id  not  too  quickiy  exolude  Samoin's  authorsaip  of  tae  façade. 

Our  master  is  further  known  on  accoant  of  tùe  séries  of  her- 
mes  cotnposed,  engraved  and  published  oy  him.'^  '  ïhey  already 
exùioit  ali  the   excesses  of  a  luxuriant  fancy  in  tûe  style  of 
i^'endei  Dietterlein  or  of  certain  tasteless  furniture  by  Du 


.^ 
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Gerceau. 

Ko-te  21Ji,,  ^orY,  ow  fhe  à\.vxevs\\>^  ot  "tevxcvs  esvpVovieà  \.t\  arc\\- 
\"tecture  veàuoe-à  Xo   oràev  \i\i  \uoa-\.er  ^uâuea  5om\)\Tv,  ovc.\\\.tect 

123.   Bachelier. 
0.  Nicolas  Bachelier, ^^^  born  June  17,  1435,  died  aboat 
1572,  was  tae  son  of  an  Italian  of  tiie  naaie  of  Bâchai iere  fr- 
otn  Lucca,  nao   was  a  oupil  of  BrunelLesco  and  setfcied  in  Toul- 
ouse about  1480.   It  aopears  that  wnile  young,  ■•«iooias  was  s 
sent  to  I"&aiy,  waere  ne  studied  unler  Micheiangeio  and  aooat 
1510  returned  to  Toulouse.   However  little  his  actual  part  .'d 
may  oe  proved  in  the  works  ascrioed  to  ni;Ti,  stiil  it  aopears 
certain,  that  he  ivas  the  aituai  and  inteilectual  leader  of 
the  artistic  developiient  of  Toulouse  in  Lne  lô  ta  oentury. 
On  Aug.  24,  1555,  ne  was  designated  in  a  direction  for  works 
on  the  Capitol  at  Toulouse  as  aiaster  inason  or  master  carver 
of  images. 

Kote  21x>  »  Vîe  \\eve  t*^^^o^  '^^'^  covrespoT\à\nè  f>>r\,\,c\,e  ot  .^ou- 
v\Q,z  au  Se\âT\e\xr  à.x\  t'Vawot  i,Vo\. .  2,  p.  208^  \x.\.tV.o\A\,  'oe\.T\|  ci'o- 
\,e  Xq>   test  X\\z    accoroc>i  oX    t\\e  8-to\-e\Tvew\. 

Tne  only  two  worKS  oertainly  due  to  Bachelier  are:  — 

1.  Tae  gateway  of  tne  Seoiinary  de  l'HJsquiile,  rue  du  Tour 
at  Toulouse. 

2.  The  gâte  de  la  OoaaiDutation  there,  wnica  originally  for- 
lued  the  gâte  of  the  Capitol,  and  has  now  changed  its  place  a 
second  tiiie,  when  it  aas  been  transferred  to  tne  Jardin  les 
Plantes  at  Toulouse. 

Kote  2,T6.   See  Gow8\ruc"t\OT\  i^oàerwe,  3  rà  v^eor,  p.  \^'Z, 


In  tiae  suocesdiag  tolerably  oomprehensive  iist  of  worijs  as- 
orioed  to  Baotieiier,  modem  investigations  are  inoiined  to  r 
regard  scaroeiy  any  of  them  as  due  to  hifn,  indeed  ohiefLy  on 
aooount  of  the  dit't'erenoe  of  the  style.  ïet  hsre  as  in  the 
prsoeding  Art.,  ive  might  warn  against  overiiasty  steps,  since 
for  a  master  tnat  oecame  so  oid,  very  siniiiar  changes  of  sty- 
le must  ooour,  as  for  Du  Oerceaa. 

As  due  to  Baonelier  may  ûe  designated: — 

1.  Oiiateau  Assier  in  Quercy. 

2.  Ofaurch  at  Assier  (begun  1545)  with  the  Mausoieum  of  Gai- 
liot  de  Genouilaao. 

3.  Château  Montai  near  Sant-Cere. (Begun  1534). 

4.  Ohateau  Oastelnau  de  Bretenoux. 

5.  Two  bas-reliefs  in  the  Ghuroû  of  Grande  Ooservanoe  at 
Toulouse. 

6.  Bas-reliefs  in  the  Churoh  of  Oordeliers  there. 

7.  Figures  of  the  inner  portai  of  the  Bote!  de  Ville. there. 
3.  Figures  of  Hôtel  de  Oastellan  there. 

9.  Sculptures  of  the  faoade  of  Palace  du  îyiagnier  there.  (Al- 
so  called  Hôtel  de  ùasbordes. 

10.  Qaryatids  of  Palace  Saint-Jaury  there. 

11.  Altar  in  the  nave  of  Ohurcn  3.  Etienne  there,  ostensib- 
ly  his  masterpiece. 

12.  Altar  in  Churoh  of  Pères  de  la  Trinity  there. 

13.  High  altar  and  the  portioo  decorated  oy  hign  reliefs  in 
tne  Churoh  i'îotre  Daoïe  de  la  Daloade  there. 

14.  Bridge  Saint-Subra  there,  begun  1543,  continued  ûy  nis 
son  Dominique,  and  oompleted  in  1601  by  P.  Souffron. 

Some  assert  that  Bachelier  died  at  the  coutt  of  Philip  II. 
129.  De  l'Ëspine. 
d.  Jean  de  l'çspine,  or  de  Lespine,  born  in  1505  at  Ang- 
ers and  died  tnere  in  1576,  according  to  Palustre  was  entrus- 
ted  with  continuing  the  work  on  the  façade  of  Hôtel  de  Prince 
at  Angers,  and  according  to  Lance,  he  filled  in  this  city  the 
office  of  a  ootnaiissary  of  repairs.  Palustre  calls  him  the  o 
celebrated  Jean  de  Lespine  and  holds  him  to  be  the  personifi- 
cation  of  tne  Renaissance  in  Anjou,  so  to  apeak. 

Bell-towers  (La  Trinité  at  Angers,  3eaufort-en-Vaiee,  Les 
Rosiers)  are  ohiefly  due  to  tnis  master;  yet  ne  likewise  ouilt 
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Oûateau  "le  Vergers"  in  the  Goaunuae  de  Seiohes  on  the  left  b 
bank  of  the  Loire. 

In  1540  and  1544,  de  l'Espine  vfas  engaged  on  the  domical  s 
structure  oetween  the  towers  of  the  CathedraL  at  Angers,  on 
wûioû  he  worked  after  1533. 

Aocording  to  R.  Dom  de  la  Tremblay,^' '  tne  same  aaaster  bui- 
It  in  1536  the  oourtyard  and  the  ohartrier  of  the  Hôtel  de  V 
Ville  at  Angers  with  its  portai  in  1543,  also  in  1553  the  au- 
dience hall  and  the  great  hall  of  the  Président  there,  and  in 
1561  and  1565,  he  conduoted  the  festivities  for  the  réception 
of  kings  Henry  II  and  Charles  IX. 

130.  Sohier. 

Hector  Sohier  is  regarded  as  the  master  of  the  beautiful  a 
and  interesting  radiating  chapels  of  the  choir  of  Ghurch  3. 
Pierre  in  Oaen. 

131.  Other  Masters. 

Lance  ^''Q  also  mentions  the  following  masters,  wno  worked 
under  Francis  I:  — 

Kote  278.  l,ax\ce,  A.  î)\c-t\.ox\TVQ\Te  des  Avc\\\\,ec-tea  ?rQTvca\.a. 
Çar\s.   1873. 

Louis  Gaqueton;  «forked  in  1529-1533  on  the  Hôtel  de  Ville 
at  Paris  at  the  saaie  time  as  Boccador. 

Andrée  Golombeau;  aad  charge  in  1513  of  ouiiding  the  Ghurch 
du  Brou  near  Bourg;  Philippe  de  Chartres  worked  under  this  m 
oiaster. 

Jacques  Goqueau.  (See  Art.  123^. 

Antoine  Montant  at  La  Rochefoucault. 

Varions  mem^ers  of  the  François  family  are  mentioned  in  To- 
urs; Bastien,  Gatiea,  Jean  I  and  Ivîartin;  Bastien  François  mu- 
st  hâve  built  the  cloister  of  Gnurch  3.  Martin  there. 

Guillaume  Lissorges,  called  lus  Deaf  de  Bournazel,  built  in 
1533  the  portai,  the  gallery,  and  tne  piiasters  of  the  court 
in  tûe  Château  at  Graves*  ne  was  pernaps  pupil  and  successor 
of  ôaduel. 

Pierre  Palangier  erected  in  1514-1524  the  Ghurch  and  the  î 
Tower  at  Belmont-en-Vabrais. 

Jean  Paris,  called  Thouvenin,  was  employel  in  1541  and  1547 
as  aiaster  of  works  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1541  on 
the  ouiiding  of  the  Palace  at  Nancy. 
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279 
Prom  Palustre' 3  work  mentioûed  ûelow,  tùe  i'oilowing  list  of 

arcûiteots  is  collected,  ifitfaout  dssiring  to  support  tiie  cor- 

reotness  of  Palustre' s  opinions. 

Note   2^*0.      l.'*f^vo\\\,tec\ure  àe   \,o  Ç.exvo\8scixvoe.    ÇovVs.    18^2. 

Biaise  le  prestre  (priest). 

Antoine  Jovilloa  —  Château  r,a  Bastie  (1535-1555). 

Inoolas  Qodinet  —  wing  of  Francis  I  on  Palace  Arcùûisùop 
at  Sens. (1535). 

Mathurin  Berthome  —  Hôtel  de  Ville  at  Niort  (1532-1535). 

Jehan  Beaudoin  —  Hôtel  de  Ville  at  Loches. 

Gilles  ile  Breton  —  employed  in  Pontaineoleau  (1523-1547). 

Jacques  and  Guillaume  Le  Breton  --  royal  apartments  at  Vil- 
lars-Ootterets.  (After  1532). 

Vaultier  and  Gilles  Agasse  —  forecourt  at  Villars-Oottere- 
ts.(1559). 

Etienne  Rousseau  —  apparentiy  in  Azay-le-Rideau. (1516-1524). 

Oharles  Billard,  Œiore  correotly  Villard  —  apparentiy  empl- 
oyed on  Château  at  Scouen  (1532  til  aûout  1550). 

Guillaume  Pellevoisin  —  later  Hôtel  Cu.jas  at  Bourges  (1555). 

Pierre  Lemercier  —  apparentiy  on  Churoh  3.  Sustacae  at  Pa- 
ris (after  1532)  and  Churcn  S.  Maoiou  at  Pontoise. 

Mathurin  Delaoorde  —  choir  caapels  of  Churca  N'otrs  Dane  d 
des  Marais  at  ?erte-3ernard. (1535-1544). 

Jean  Gendre  and  Jean  Odonne  —  compietion  of  tower  of  Chur- 
ch  at  Bressuire. (1538). 

Gérard  Pauloaot  —  oeginning  of  tae  ouiiding  of  Cnurch  S. 
Nicolas  at  îroyes. (1513). 

Jenan  Paulchot,  son  of  the  precedingr-  continuation  of  the 
building  of  this  church. (1535). 

Pierre  Hanaon  —  cloister  of  Churca  des  Cordeliers  at  Paris. 
(1539-1540). 

B'rancois  Marchand —  oathedrai  at  Cnartres  (after  1534);  wi- 
ta  Jehan  Bernardeau,  the  roodloft  in  Church  S.  Pierre  tnere. 
(1540-1543). 

Jean  Bernardeau —  see  the  aoove  mentioned  architects. 

Martin  Claustre —  îomb  of  Charlotte  d'Aloert  at  la  !\iothe-?e- 
uilly  (about  1520). 

uigier-Ricaer —  Tomo  of  Philippine  od  Gueidres,  consort  of 
duke  Renatus  II  of  Lorraine  at  Nancy. (1543). 

Grapin — see  tae  naasters  of  the  Hign  Renaissance(under  d). 
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c.  Moment  of  moat  oharming  Blooai. 
(Style  of  Wargaret  of  Valois). 
ADoat  1535  -  1545. 
132.  Transition  to  tne  Higû  Renaissance. 

Before  entering  apon  the  introduction  of  thèse  steps  in  tiie 
development  of  Pranoh  arohiteoture,  ifvnioh  is  termed  the  High 
Renaissance,  tne  intermediate  phases  should  be  considered  in 
détail,  tnat  for.Ti  tûe  transition  from  tne  early  to  the  hign 
Renaissance.  To  make  thèse  especially  proininent  must  oe  jus- 
tified  by  artistic  reasons,  aithougn  tnis  period  has  not  yet 
received  a  spécial  naaie  in  the  usaal  désignations  of  tûe  sty- 
les in  France. (Style  Regenoy,  Style  Pompadour,  etc.).  This 
inay  therefore  be  omitted,  since  suoh  periods,  in  which  att  h 
nas  unfolded  the  greatest  Dloom,  are  as  a  rule  of  brief  dura- 
tion,  perhaps  for  the  reason,  that  beoause  during  ths  period 
in  question  no  individwal  architectural  work  of  the  first  ra- 
ak  was  executed  in  the  capital,  its  lesser  works  hâve  disapp- 
eared,  and  oniy  fragments  of  the  other  aïonuaients  exist,  soat- 
tered  in  the  provinces. 

And  yet  this  epoon  of  transition  is  cnaracterized  oy  éléme- 
nts, ifhièh  lend  to  french  Renaissance  architecture  tne  higne- 
st  charna;  the  alliance  of  individual,  fresh,  créative  imagin- 
ation vfil'a   living  and  oonolusive  application  of  gênerai  prin- 
ciples.  'He   might  therefore  assign  to  this  the  désignation  of 
"Style  of  Marguerite  de  Valois"  in  memory  of  the  sister  of  ? 
Hirancis  I,  whom  the  latter  iiras  aocustomed  to  oall  the  Marguer- 
ite of  Marguerites,  since  the  period  of  aer  influence  just  c 
coïncides  with  the  same  phase,  as  tne  refinie  tendency  of  ner 
miûà^narmonizes  v^ith  the  olimax  of  the  oloom. 

This  period  has  produced  two  différent  groups  of  structures. 
In  the  first  one,  tne  composition  stiii  adhères  to  those  of 
the  early  Renaissance,  but  it  is  refined  froa  ail  doubtful  a 
and  overloaded  éléments;  tne  détails  indeed  still  oelong  to 
the  early  Renaissance,  yet  are  treated  in  tne  noble  spirit  of 
the  high  Renaissance.  In  the  second  group,  the  architectural 
Works  are  already  treated  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  forms  of 
the  high  Renaissance  (of  the  Style  of  Henry  II);  yet  in  the 
détails  everywhere  appears  the  youtùful  fresûness  and  love  of 
ornament  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  the  way  peculiar  to  taem. 
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133.  Sxamplea  of  the   First  Tendency. 

Oï  the   inonumeQts  beloaging  zo   the  first  group  raay  be  menti- 
oned  hère,  the  cloister  of  Ohuroû  des  Gelestins  at  Paris,  oe- 
tween  1539  and  1549  and  torn  dowû  in  1347,  osteasibiy  the  wo- 
rk  of  Pierre  Hamon;  the  ohapels  of  Ghurch  S.  Jaoques  at  Rhsi- 
ms;^^  parts  of  Onarohes  3.  Pierre  at  Loadun,  at  Sarcelles  a 
and  at  Beiloy;  to  a  certain  degree,  tne  façade  of  the  Charoh 
at  Luzarches;  the  court  of  Hôtel  de  Mauroy  at  ïroyes  and  of 
Hôtel  d^âcoville  at  Oaen,  parts  of  tae  façade  of  Ohuroh  Sotre 
Ôaœe/at  Tonnerre,  out  espeoially  a  portion  of  Ghurch  3.  Pier- 
re there;  the  portais  at  Neavy-Santour  and  at  Epernay,  iiius- 
trated  in  ffigs.  157  and  15S;  further,  judging  froin  représent- 
ations, the  rains  of  the  Aobey  of  Valaiant  near  Pecamp  (Pig. 
3S);  lastiy  the  so-called  Hoase  of  Prancis  I  at  Orléans. (Pig. 
292). 

Ko-te  280.   IWustvoteâL  \.w  L«^V.e,  Ç\.è»  126. 

Among  tne  nuaieroas  drawings  of  this  period  as  weil  as  among 
the  engravings  of  Ou  Cerceau,  and  espeoially  those  produoed 
in  1540-1560,  many  show  tnat  tne  already  mentioned  oliaiax  in 
the  oloofn  of  Prenoh  architecture  actually  existed.^^-^ 

ov,  ox\âb  \»V\\o\\  ove  vepvoduceà  \.Ty.  \^\3  \BOx*\t  "^es  ûu  Gevceavx"  i,Po- 
v\s.  iSê'?')  o.ve  esi{^ec\.Q\.\\j  pvot^^wexvt,  a  àortaer  \û\,udou;  l,?\4.  IZ^y 
Mi\\\c'^  us\i.o\.\>^  ocGuvs  A.i(\  tïve  serves  oX   Dvi  CevGeov)k'»a  -^vjbrnWure, 

ooeà  avouuà  o  oewXroV  \aT4er  oxve. 

In  the  realiii  of  décoration,  tae  phase  of  Prenca  architectu- 
re in  question  sho»¥S  us,  hovf  the  solendid  use  of  ornamentati- 
on  oy  Raphaël  and  ûy  Giovanni  da  Qdine  and  also  of  the  Milan- 
ese-Bramante  naanner,  as  it  appears  on  certain  parts  of  Ghurch 
3.  Marie  deile  Grazie  a.z   Milan  and  of  the  Gatnedrai  at  Gomo, 
couid  comoine  witu  tae  Prenca  spirit  in  entire  harmony,  how 
it  »as  accepted  ûy  the  iatter  with  sparkling  vivacity,  witûo- 
ut  obtaining  supreoiaoy  and  leading  into  oyways  by  overloadeî 
and  capricious  conceits. 

To  this  extremely  charaaing  period  likewise  belongs  Du  Gerc- 
eau's  smailer  "uivre  de  Grotesques"  (Orléans,  1550,  1562),  in 
whicû  ne  appears  to  oe  inspired  oy  Braaiante,  î^icoleto  da  Mod- 
ena,  and  oy  masters  of  their  tine. 
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îhe  style  tenîenoy  of  tiiis  first  group  or  arcniteotaral  Wo- 
rks expresses  In  aaanifold  ways  witn  toleraole  acouraoy  those 
in  the  second  oaanner  of  Bramante,  as  this  inay  oe  foanl  in  tùe 
^anonioa  di  3.  A'Ubrogio  at  Milan  and  in  the  court  of  tùe  oan- 
ceilaria  at  Roaie.  Sut  on  the  contrary,  the  second  group,  the 
Gorresponding  Italian  phase  is  represented  by  saoh  buildings 
as  the  interior  oi  the  ohoir  of  tne  Gathedrai  at  Oomo,  the 
forecourt  of  the  Church  3.  Maria  presso  àelso  at  Milan,  the 
little  faoade  in  the  court  of  Palace  Doge  at  Venice  oy  Qugli- 
eliflo  Bsrgamasoo,  the  vestioule  to  the  sacristy  of  Ohurch  3. 
Spirito  at  Florence,  the  façade  of  tne  Ohurch  at  Aobiate  Sras- 
so,  and  the  Ohurch  Madré  di  Piazza  at  Busto  Arsizio. 
134.  Sxamples  of  tne  Second  îendency. 

Among  the  executed  architectural  works  of  this  second  group, 
it  would  not  oe  easy  to  naaie  a  large  one  of  this  style.  Were 
tiie  tiïo  capitals  of  tne  Oathedral  at  Toul  (Pigs.  13ô,  191), 
oaly  somewhat  oriore  refined  in  proportions  and  in  détails,  tae 
first  place  would  indeed  be  conceded  to  tnem.   Hîisewnere  are 
to  oe  nained,  uo  a  certain  degree,  the  Ohapel  3.  Romain  at  Ro- 
uen (?ig.  34)  and  the  two  culumns  of  Jean  Goujon  in  the  saae 
City.  On  the  Pountain  des  Innocents  at  Paris  and  in  tne  cou- 
rt of  tne  Louvre  tnere,  tûe  pnase  in  question  is  already  over- 
passed. 

In  the  domain  of  décorative  works,  référence  may  oe  made  in 
the  chapel  at  Soouen  to  a  hign  oalustrade  of  tne  organ  galie- 
ry  and  the  press  with  tne  door  in  the  wooden  paneling,  no»» 
transferred  to  the  chapel  at  Ohantilly;  ooth  are  ?rorks  of  Je- 
an Goujon.  Also  to  oe  natned  are  tae  lattsr's  caryatid  porcû 
in  tne  Louvre,  the  older  of  his  doors  in  Ohurcn  3.  Maclou  at 
Rouen  and  in  the  Oathedral  there,  as  well  as  tue  uooer  frieze 
of  tne  'Tomo  of  Breze. 

îhis  phase  of  Prenoh  architecture  likevîise  ocours  in  tne  d 
dra'.Yings  and  engravin^s  of  Du  Oercsau.   No  executed  arcnitec- 
turai  work  indeed  exnioits  more  classicaL  nooier,  and  more 
vivid  mouldings,  whose  nanioers  are  animated  oy  scrollwork  and 
ornaments  of  unusually  refinei  movement,  tnan  are  lo  be  lound 
in  some  places  of  his  work  "Détails  d'Ordres  d^^rcuitecture. " 

Kote  2,82.   See  QesAVfc*\''Ve'r ,  V\.  àe.  Les  Du  Oerceou  etc.  ît^à. 
£2,,  es  Qxvà  p.  Sliv.  ÇovVa.  iÇST. 
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d.  Bigh  Reaaisaanoe. 

(Style  Henry  II). 
Aboat  1540  (or  (1545)  to  1570. 
135.  Gûaraotsristios. 

If  oae  compares  tiie  tûonuments  of  the  iï-renon  ûigh  Renalssan- 
36,  wûiûh  migût  oe  naoïed  tiae  ciassioal  epoch  of  tûe  lô  th  oen- 
tury,  witii  tiiose  of  tùe  preoeding  step  iu  developoaent,  tney 
taen  appear  as  tne  natural  results  of  steady  logioal  wopk  pro- 
oeeding  froia  tne  new  spirlt,  wnioh  about  the  end  of  tlie  15  tu 
oentupy  Degan  to  penetrate  into  B'reûoii  aroiiitecture  froai  Ita- 
ly.   The  ooastant  increase  of  Itaiian-Antique  éléments  and  t 
the  undroicen  disappearanoe  of  Qotnio  muât  iead  thereto. 

After  the  détails  of  Italo-Antique  art  were  first  introduc- 
ed,  and  iater  also  the  larger  forais  likewise,  sugû  as  doors, 
Windows  and  coiumnar  orders,  men  graduaiiy  caoae  to  the  aïoinent, 
when  it  was  sougnt  to  treat  the  gênerai  composition  and  even 
the  design  also,  so  far  as  native  opinions  pertnitted,  as  muoh 
as  possible  in  the  oharaoter  of  Bramante' s  high  Renaissance, 
whioh  doininated  Itaiy  dariug  tne  first  half  of  the  16  th  oen- 
tury  throagh  the  pupils  of  that  master.   The  application  of 
this  programme  to  Prench  condiiiions,  its  deveiopaient  with  tr- 
ench spirit,  —  taese  are  tae  charaoberistic  ideas  of  tns  Hi- 
gn  Renaissance  of  France. 

It  deserves  to  oe  aiâde  prominent,  tnat  wûat  was  acconiplish- 
8d  in  tiie  reaiai  of  architecture  was  repeated  in  otner  intell- 
ectual  domains.  Words  like  tae  following  py  Henri  vf^rtin,"^^*^ 
might  .just  as  well  relate  to  the  development  of  aronitecture. 

recwVie©  àxitsa^"»  exv  i7S<3.  Vo\..  9.  p.  2.  ?ar\8.  183^-1636.  i^    \\\ 

He  writes  that  wita  the  reign  of  Henry  II  rose  yet  higher 
tne  spiendor  of  the  fine  arts  (ietters).   France  nad  no  rival 
in  tne  knowiedge  of  antiquity,  tûe  Collège  de  France  and  tne 
Scnool  of  Bourges  for  Roman  Da»  controlled  the  learaiag  of  a 
ail  Europe.  Robert  and  Henri  Etienne  puoiished  at  Geneva  th- 
eir  Thésaurus  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

After  Alciati,  tne  creator  of  nistorical  and  archaeoloéioal 
method,  cornes  Gujas,  the  great  jurist  of  tne  Renaissance,  wno 
had  one  social  idéal,  the  conviction  of  tne  suoeriority  of  R 
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Roman  ani  antique  prinoiples  to  toe  feiidal;  posterity  nas  jus- 
tified  hiiQ.  Ronaaa  iaw,  modified  aocordiag  to  the  needs  of  tu 
modéra  sooiety  and  oombined  witii  iae   oest  éléments  of  customs, 
is  ths  chief  élément  of  Prench  législation. 

By  tiie  Lombard  Oondon,  algeora  made  important  advanoes.  ?r- 
aû2  7iete  from  Poitou  introduoed  letters  as  gênerai  symools 
of  magnitude. 

13Ô.   Inoreass  of  Italian  Influence. 

Henri  ^jîartin  says  further,  tnat  at  the  oourt  of  B^ranois  I, 
Italian  was  familiar  to  ail,  and  under  tne  influence  of  this 
language,  even  the  oronunoiation  of  Prench  at  once  began  to 
change.  T'han  arose  Italianized  Prench,  as  Spanishized  Prench 
ocourred  at  tne  end  of  the  16  th  century. 

Among  the  attendants  of  Oatnarine  de  lUedioi,  the  consort  of 
the  later  king  Henry  II,  Italians  were  found  in  great  numoers, 
ivno  tfere  very  influential  at  the  court  and  introduoed  a  mult- 
itude of  Italian  words  into  the  court  speech.   The  soldiers, 
nho   had  remained  long  in  Piedmont  and  îuscany,  did  tae  same 
in  tneir  circles.   In  the  domain  of  fortification,  the  Itali- 
an engineers  (ingengnieri)  played  an  entirely  leading  part, 
rphe  prolonged  influence  of  Oatharine  herself,  especially  in 
the  second  half  of  tae  hign  Renaissance,  was  so  important,  t 
that  Antayûie-3aint-?aul  preferred  &ne  désignation  of  Style 
Catherine  to  Style  Henry  II  and  Gharles  IX,  not  only  oecause 
she  almost  exactly  corresponds  in  time  wioa  tae  duration  of 
tais  style  tendency,  out  on  aocount  of  tfte  personal  influence 
of  the  queen  and  her  participation,  tnat  was  much  greater, 
than  that  of  her  husoand  and  taeir  three  sons.   It  was  tais, 
as  Saint-Paul  says  further,  besides  a  récognition  of  tae  part, 
iîhica  a  séries  of  superior  women  had  played  in  art,  as  weli 
as  in  the  deveiopment  and  application  of  arcaitecture,  as  Pa- 
lustre nas  oleariy  proved. 

Vihicaever  of  tnese  desegnations  may  oe  employed,  one  thing 
saouid  never  De  forgotten;  the  transformation  of  tae  early  R 
Renaissanoe,  and  the  origin  of  tae  higa  Renaissance,  were  en- 
tirely completed  under  Prancis  I  in  the  5  to  10  last  years  of 
his  reign.  Onder  him  was  the  design  of  tae  Louvre  decided  u 
upon,  and  the  building  was  oegun  in  the  year  of  nis  deata. 
1.  Group  of  the  five  most  prominent  Arcnitects. 
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137.  Most  dlstinguished  Architeots. 

'The  Prench  nigh  Renaissance  was  embodied  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  érection  of  the  court  of  the  uouvre  and  by  the  school  at 
Fontainebleau,  on  the  other  Dy  the  group  of  its  fi7e  tnost  pr- 
ominent  architects,  namely: —  Jean  Goujon,  untii  now  ohiefly 
known  as  Pranoe's  greatest  scuiptor,  Pierre  Lescot,  Jean  Bul- 
iant  and  Philioert  de  l'Orme.  Born  at  the  same  time  and  ner- 
etofore  aloiost  exclusively  mentioned  as  a  painter,  Primaticc- 
io  iîas  added  to  tnem,  while  Serlio's  influence,  wnicû  was  in- 
deed  very  considérable,  was  chiefly  eaus6é:îby  his  writings. 
An  entireiy  separate  place  belongs  to  Jacques  I  Androuet  du 
Geroeau,  unwearied  in  his  numberless  engravings  and  woriês, 
in  which  he  circulated  the  forms  of  tne  neiv  art  in  France,  a 
according  to  ail  appearanoe  the  creator  of  two  faaous  chatea- 
us  and  at  tne  same  time  fatner  of  two  générations  of  importa- 
nt architects. 

133.  Incrsase  of  Italian  Influence. 

Althoagh  we  stand  before  five  great  Prencn  architects,  yet 
neglecting  their  nationality,  the  fact  that  they  ail  complet- 
ed  their  training  in  Italy  is  further  évidence  of  the  progre- 
ss  of  Italian  architecture  in  France.  Whoever  is  more  inti.ii- 
ately  acquainted  wito  the  works  of  Italian  arcniLects  in  the 
years  1480-IodO,  wiii  everywhere  recognize,  that  the  five  ar- 
chitects mentioned  stood  in  intimate  intellectual  intercourse 
and  connection  ?/ith  tne  pupils  in  tne  last  nanner  of  Braiïiante, 
Antonio  da  Sangalio,  Peruzzi,  3iulio  Romano,  Sanmicneli  and 
Alessi,  wûo  indisputaoly  lominated  architecture  in  Italy  unt- 
ii 1547.  Just  liise  thèse  six  Italians,  tnese  five  Frenchmen 
must  oe  designated  essentially  as  pupils  of  the  stiil  so  lit- 
tle  known  "last  manner"  of  Bramante. 

Also  tnès  golden  period  of  the  ?rench  Renaissance  did  not 
resuit  30  badly  as  its  older  and  nooler  sister  in  Italy,  yet 
it  was  injured  in  its  finest  expression  by  the  religions  wars 
and  the  corruption  of  manners.  To  ootain  an  idea  of  the  noD- 
ility  and  variety  of  the  picture  presented  oy  tne  architectu- 
re of  the  nigh  Renaissance  in  both  countries  is  only  permitt- 
ed  to  the  few  architects,  who  hâve  the  time  to  seek  out  the 
separate  and  scattered  fragments,  and  to  restore  theiû  in  a  c 
certain  sensé  oy  comparison  as  weil  as  oy  tne  help  of  original 
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designs,  so  far  as  such  still  exist.  The  Julginent  of  Henri 
Martin  in  nis  '^Histoire  ds  Franoe"  is  therefors  entireiy  jiist, 
wûen  ne  says: —  "The  élégant  arcûitecture  of  tùe  second  peri- 
od  of  the  Renaissanoe,  the  purely  Italian,  scarceiy  survived 
tûe  génération  of  ûe  l'Orme,  Lesoot  and  Ballant;  tiie  school 
founded  oy  Francis  I  died  v^itii  Catherine  de  Medioi."  Tne  lat- 
ter  came  to  France  in  1533  and  died  there  in  1535. 

in  a  peculiar  way  there  also  oocurred  in  the  same  years  of 
1530-153Ô,  in  which  the  five  great  ?rence  masters  cniefly  re- 
tarned  from  iLaly,  paenomena  and  events  farreacùing  in  relig- 
ioas  and  inteiiectaal  domains,  and  which  penetrate  deeply  in- 
to  the  charaoter  of  tnat  epoon,  and  must  aid  in  detenmining 
its  fate.  We  refer  to  the  appearance  of  the  v^orKs  of  Raoela- 
is,^^-  tne  vow  of  Ignatius  Loyola  on  Montmartre  in  1534,  and 
the  appearance  of  Calvin' s  "Institutes  of  the  Christian  Rel- 
igion". (Basle.  1535).  In  thèse  phenoaiena  occurring  on  the 
threshold  of  the  aigh  Renaissance,  we  not  only  descry  the  st- 
andards aroand  which  were  arranged  the  aighest  inteiiectaal 
inLerests  of  tnat   period;  but  the  two  last  mentioned  occurre- 
nces are  also  tûe  sources  fro'jû  whicn  streatns  of  olood  Later 
poured  over  ail  Hipance,  and  after  more  tnan  tairty  years  of 
war,  placed  in  question  the  unity  of  tne  state.   Thèse  conte- 
sta not  only  drove  tae  high  Renaissance  to  a  too  sudden  end, 
but  tney  also  cast  their  snadows  on  tne  succeeiing  century  a 
and  frequently  even  to  the  présent  time. 

>^o\e  284-   Les  |.vo"ï\àe8  et  \.west\mo\3\»e  CvoT\\c\\xe8  au  |rcxx\x  e\ 
ewovT^e  <c.eax\-t  Sav|,OiX\tuo  e\c.  L>ao^s«  iô32.  --  2,  uà  eàWSQn  \»\,\\\- 
out  da-te.  --  "S  rà  eà\-t\.ow  \t\  1o3ô. 

It  is  a  singular  occurrence,  that  tne  five  famous  trench  a 
arcniteots,  «hose  laoors  will  now  be  oriefly  descrioed,  ail 
aopear  to  hâve  oeen  oorn  between  1510  and  1515,  tnus  being  of 
nearly  equal  âge.   Since  ix,   further  appears,  that  several  of 
tnem  were  in  Italy  at  the  same  time,  an  alliance  of  comrade- 
ship  must  hâve  oeen  aiready  formed  tnere  between  them,  which 
may  nave  afforded  opportunity  for  tûeir  frequently  -vorking  to- 
getner  later.  The  loss  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  may  hâve  contii- 
outed  to  tnereafter  divert  the  steps  of  ?rencû  arcûiteots  to- 
ward  Rome. 

a.  Jean  Goujon. 
139.  Studies  of  3oujon  and  of  ûescot  in  Italy. 
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The  faots  to  oe  stated  novr  permit  aie  to  piaoe  Jean  Goujon 
as  tae  earliest  inaster  of  the  Hign  Renaissanoe,  tnerefore  to 
oegin  direotiy  with  tiie  description  of  ûis  work. 

Jean  Goujon,  wqo  was  prooabiy  born  in  Dïormanly,  anl  as  it 
appears,  lied  in  Bologna  oetween  15ô4  and  1563,  is  regarded 
as  tne  greatest  souiptor  of  Franoe;  Dut  he  was  aiso  an  archi- 
tect. 

In  tne  translation  of *^itruvias"by  J.  Martin, ^^^  ne  désign- 
âtes ûioissif  as  studious  in  architecture,  '/fnen  Martin  writes 
to  tne  king,  ne  calis  him  tûerein  the  former  arcnitect  of  tne 
Oonstaoie  and  now  one  of  his  own  (i.e.  of  the  king).  J.  3ar- 
det  and  Dominique  Bertin  designate  hinc  in  their  "Spitome  de 
''itruve'^  (Paris.  1565)  as  sculptor  and  arohiteot  of  great  re- 
nown  (de  grande  oruit). 

Kotc   2,85.      Avc\\\tec\\j.ve   ovx   kvX  àe.  ^\eT\  baaWv,    àe   i^.    WtT-u- 
\3e,    m\s   àe  Lcvtxu   eu  ?r0ixvco)^s,    par    ieaw  )loTt\T\.    ?ov\,a.    \z>i\l  • 
i^TK   Go\j.\OT\    st\)bà\eux   à^  (^rcY\\."tec\,\Are    cxux   lecteurs. 

Berty  asks  the  question,  who  was  really  the  instructor  of 
Goujon,  and  as  is  angry  with  Quatrejiere  de  Quincy,  oecause  t 
the  iatter  assumes  that  he  must  ûave  studied  the  antique  in 
Itâly.   If  tûis  ûad  been  the  case,  Berty  says,  that  Soujon  w 
would  certainiry  not  nave  neglected  to  mention  the  fact  in  th- 
at letter  found  in  Martin' s  "Vitruvius".  Gertainiy  Goujon  do- 
es  not  do  this;  but  it  is  no  Less  true,  tnat  furtner  circums- 
tances  made  prooainent  in  tûis  letter  prove,  tnat  at  tne  oegin- 
ning  of  his  career,  ne  must  necessarily  nave  studied  in  Italy. 
But  sinoe  the  same  passage  also  aifords  proof,  tnat  ûescot  1 
likewise  coaipleted  nis  studies  in  Italy,  tae  arguments  for  o 
ootn  masters  sfill  oe  presented  together  in  tne  foilowing. 

•That  Jean  Goujon  and  Pierre  uescot  also  appiied  tnemselves 
to  taeir  first  studies  in  Italy  aas  oeen  prsviously  assumed 
oy  varions  writers  as  self-evident,  yet  .vithout  proof;  others 
snow  vïitn  satisfaction  that  this  ivas  not  tae  case.   Jertainly 
if  the  two  noolest  masters  of  the  France  Renaissance  nad  dev- 
eioped  taeir  architectural  style  witnout  coming  in  contact  w 
with  the  movements  of  Italy,  it  mignt  oe   concluded  from  this, 
taat  the  ûigh  Renaissance  HàS   in  a  certain  degree  an  indigen- 
ous,  independent  and  naturai  deveiopment  from  the  early  Rena- 
issance in  France.  Nevertneless  many  indications  in  the  wor*s 
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of  tûese  masters  are  opposed  to  this  view,  anl  iikewise  to  w 
vfhat  is  known  to  as  conoerning  the  oiroumstances  of  tùe  devel- 
opaient  of  other  arciiitectural  styles. 

There  are  ohiefly  two  sources  on  whicii  may  be  based  the  pr- 
oofs  in  question;  first  a  passage  of  his  Ootnaientary  on  Marti- 
ne s  "Vitruvius'\  and  seoondly  a  séries  of  entirely  cùaracter- 
istic  examples,  from  whioh  foliows  the  direot  influence  of  a 
art  sTorks  in  Italy  by  Qhiberti,  Sansovino,  Raphaël  and  Miche- 
langelo. 

The  passage  in  Martin' s  '^itruvius"  referred  to  states;  "A 
And  still  today  we  hâve  in  this  kingdom  of  France  a  ^essire 
Sébastian  Serlio,  who  is  very  industrious,  has  written  and  d 
drawn  muoh  on  Lue  rules  of  Vitruvius,  and  who  was  the  first 
to  bring  to  light  in  the  kingdom  suoh  instruction".  If  anyone 
were  in  France,  wno  aiust  know  exactly  what  such  words  meant, 
that  was  Goujon,  the  architeot  of  the  Oonstabie,  almost  the 
earliest  oommentator  on  Vitruvius  in  France,  and  its  greatest 
soulptor.   Thersfore  from  the  passage  mentioned  may  be  deduc-* 
ed  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  Since  Serlio  yfas  the  first,  wûo  made  France  acquainted 
vfith  the  instructions  of  Vitruvius,  one  was  not  previousiy  in 
France  in  a  position  to  learn  the  classic  forms  of  antique  a 
architecture  according  to  the  ruies  of  Vitruvius;  but  this 
was  possible  in  Italy,  tne  native  land  of  Serlio. 

2.  ïet  if  Goujon  permits  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  knew 
some  in  France,  wno  were  aole  to  explain  thèse  rules,  they  c 
oould  oniy  hâve  aequiped^itjhisjability  in  Italy. 

3.  Since  Goujon  names  among  tne  latter  only  Pierre  Lescot 
and  Philibert  Qe  l'Orme,  this  is  a  clear  froof,  tnat  thèse  t 
tsTO  masters  certainly  studied  in  Italy. 

4.  T}he   fact,  that  Jean  Goujon  wfiote  tne  ôommentary  on  Vit- 
ruvius hère  considered,  and  who  was  almost  oontemporary  »ith 
Philander,  the  first  Frenohman,  who  undertook  it,  is  indeed 
sufficient  proof,  tnat  he  must  Iikewise  hâve  acquired  the  ab- 
ility  for  this  by  studies  in  Italy. 

5.  The  circumstance,  that  the  îomo  of  Preze  at  Rouen  was 
already  built  in  1535  in  the  aame  classioal  style,  that  couid 
hâve  been  adapted  only  in  Italy  through  the  teaching  of  Vitr- 
vius,  tnus  oeing  at  a  time  falling  ô  years  before  Serlio' s 
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arrivai  in  B'rance,  and  some  years  earlier,  before  Philibert 
De  l'Orme  began  the  Château  at  S.  Maur,  yfiiicia  he  ûimself  dés- 
ignâtes as  the  first  building  in  tiie  new  tendency  in  France, 
tûis  oirculstanoe  speaks  strongly  in  fainror  of  the  authorship 
of  Goujon,  who  was  already  the  first  in  France  to  cornaient  up- 
on  and  illustrate  Vitruvius.  ît  is  possible  to  pernaps  also 
take  the  évidence  for  Soujon's  stay  in  Italy  from  nis  own  wo- 
rds  at  the  close  of  tne  description  of  tne  Oorinthian  capital; 
"On  my  part,  I  am  well  assured,  tûat  thèse  capitals  are  meaa- 
ured  correotly.  '' 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  source,  wnicn  should  demonstrate 
the  sojourn  of  Ooujon  in  Italy; —  to  the  influence  exerted  u 
upon  him  oy  the  art  works  there,  when  tne  oaiddie  doors  of  the 
Ghurch  3.  Maclou  at  Boaen  are  first  to  oe  mentioned,  and  «rhi- 
oh  exhibit  assured  charaoteristios  of  the  présence  of  Goujon 
in  the  native  land  of  the  Renaissance.   In  the  médaillon  rep- 
resenting  tne  Baptims  of  Christ,  not  merely  the  composition, 
but  also  the  pose  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ  are  .fithout  d  ' 
doubt  directly  taken  from  the  group  of  Sansovino  on  the  Bapt- 
istery  at  Florence,   gven  more.   The  treatment  of  tne  oody  of 
the  Saviour,  especialiy  of  the  legs,  even  tne  texture  of  tne 
flesh,  Hhich  is  so  extremely  pecuiiar  and  cnaraoteristic  in 
this  work  of  Sansovino,  is  reproduced  in  such  an  unequaled  m 
manner  in  wood  in  the  médaillon  referred  to,  that  this  could 
not  hâve  occurred  to  such  a  degree  ûy  means  of  a  drawing,  but 
at  most  only  by  a  photograph.   It  is  not  to  oe  assumed,  that 
casts  of  such  works  were  then  brought  to  France,  so  that  in 
this  art  work  must  oe  seen  a  reliable  proof,  that  Goujon  was 
in  Florence  and  studied  most  aocurately  the  Christ  of  Sansov- 
ino.  Sut  on  the  contrary,  the  treatment  of  tûe  trees  and  of 
the  angel  soaring  in  the  air  in  tne  same  médaillon,  the  moti- 
ve of  the  niches  witn  figures  in  the  oorders  of  tne  leaves  of 
tne  door,  the  small  angelè*  heads  in  clouds  directly  recall 
the  famous  gâtes  of  paradise  oy  Ghiberti;  perhaps  even  the  p 
peculiarity,  that  in  the  mouldings  enclosing  the  borders,  den- 
tils  play  the  dominating  part  should  perhaps  indicate  Ghiber- 
ti' s  moulding  on  the  Orn  of  3.  ZanoDi  in  tne  Catnedral  at  Fl- 
orence. 

But  Raphaël* s  influence  is  not  to  oe  negleoted.   On  the  left 
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hand  wind  of  the  door  mentioned,  the  figures  of  dootors  stan- 
ding beside  eaoli  other  on  the  left  beaeath  thé   medallion  are 
strongly  infiuenoed  by  the  figures  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle 
in  the  School  of  Athens;  lilcewise  the  upper  seated  woman  hol- 
ding the  tables  of  the  law,  *fhioh  reoalls  Raphaël' s  3ibyls  in 
the  Paoe  at  Rome.   One  of  thèse  figures  to  ne  found  in  the  B 
Burial  on  the  former  roodloft  of  the  Church  3.  Germain  l'Aux- 
errois,  the  Burial  by  Raphaël  appears  to  hâve  suggested. 

On  the  DQiddle  door  of  the  Ohui^oh  at  3.  Maolou,  the  head  of 
Moses  iiâ  appareatly  inspired  by  one  created  by  Miohelangelo 
for  the  Tomb  of  Julius  !!•  Likewise  is  shown  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  masters  mentioned,  even  if  with  a  différent  i 
interprétation,  in  an  unequivooal  way  in  tèe  figure  of  the 
evangelist  Luke  in  so  far  as  conoerns  the  abrupt  bending  of 
tûe  right  hand,  whioh  Miohelangelo  himself  borrowed  from  Don- 
atello  and  émployed  on  the  wrist  of  nis  David  in  Florence. 
This  apparently  entirely  uniaaportant  détail  is  a  proof,  that 
Jean  Goujon  must  hioaself  hâve  been  in  Piorence. 

By  a  more  oarefui  oomparison  must  De  found  other  reoollect- 
ions  of  figures  of  j^iohelangelo  and  of  otner  masters,  which 
like  thûse  desoribed,  prove  that  Goujon  must  hâve  remained  in 
Italy  for  a  consideraole  time. 
140.   Art  Works. 

The  earliest  work  of  Goujon  is  the  îomb  of  Louis  Da  Breze 
at  Rouen,  begun  in  1535.   His  authorship  of  that  has  not  yet 
been  proved  by  documents;  but  a  number  of  reasons  make  it  ne- 
cessary  to  reoognize  this  opinion  prevailing  in  Rouen. 

In  the  year  1540  Goujon  made  the  design  for  a  fountain  and 
one  for  a  portai  to  the  Oathedral  in  Rouen. ^^^  He  was  design- 
ated  in  1541  as  stonecutter  and  mason,  and  then  executed  the 
head  of  Cardinal  George  II  of  Amboise,  as  well  as  the  two  col- 
umns  under  the  organ  loft  in  o^iii'ch  3.  Maolou  afc  Rouen.   Dar- 
cel  further  writes,  that  the  similarity  of  thèse  columns  to 
those  of  the  Tomb  mentioned  has  been  emphasized,  and  he  thin- 
ks,  that  those,  wûo  whave  seen  the  nymphs  on  tûe  Mountain  of 
Innocents,  will  admit,  tûat  certain  portions  of  tne  doors  on 
Gnurcn  3.  Martin  must  evidently  be  oy  Goujon.   To  the  same 
year  likewise  belong  two  designs  for  a  ciborium  for  this  cnurch, 

OTvce.  Vo\,.  i.  p.  2iv  Por\8.  leee. 
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Goujon  worked  with  Pierre  Lescot  as  carver  of  images  on  the 

destroyed  roodloft  in  ohuron  3.  GeriHain  l'Auxerrois  at  Paris, 
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,ûegun  in  1541,  and  on  May  17,  1542,  on  account  of  hearing 

tne  Latiûeran  sermon  of  Geoffroy  le  Blonc,  he  »fas  sentenced  to 
do  penance  puolicly  in  his  shirt  and  oarefooted,  and  to  be  p 
présent  at  the  burning  of  the  latter  on  Place  Maubert  at  Par- 
j_3^23S  gefore  1547  ne  executed  the  lorks  for  the  Château  at 
Eoouen,  built  for  tne  Gonstable  Anne  de  Montmorenoy,  and  he 
was  Dusied  in  Paris  on  the  Hotei  begun  in  1544,  noyf  Hôtel  Car- 
navalet. As  previously  stated.  Goujon  was  designated  in  1547 
in  Martin' s  7itruvius  as  former  architeot  of  the  Gonstable  a 
and  then  arohitect  of  the  king  (whose  service  he  entered  at 
tne  end  of  Marca),  and  he  oomposed  an  illustrated  Gomînentary 
on  this  Vitruvius. 

Kote  2S7.  Go\ijOT\^s  TvoTKe  -^Vra^  occxxts  \,t\  A\\8  cowtvoct  o^  14a\j 
18,  1544*,  t\\-e  Xo'èX   ve|\8\ro\\.ox\  extewàs  t^^m  ioiv.  9,  1545. 

Veà.  \\eT*e.^  S>^mow  Ve  ^oi^  ax^à  liOvewio  No\,à.\,Tv\,  i,Lçxurex\-t  Ee\àXVQ\à\.- 
T\\;  see  ljCvV)OT(ie,  L.  d.c.  Gow,p\e8  des  Bcit\.w.ew\fe  du  Bol,  Yo\.  2. 
p.  282.  ?av\8.  187^."). 

iîole  2Ç8.   See  BulVcllxv  d.e  le  SoGletc  àe  Vïlslolre  û-u  ?vo- 
Icslaïvllevue  ^vawcalse.  p.  27.  189!à. 

Goujon  was  employed  in  1547-1549  on  tne  sculptures  on  tne 
pountain  of  Innocents  at  Paris,  and  on  Sept.  5,  1550,  ne  clo- 
sed  the  contract  for  the  four  ôaryatids  in  the  Louvre.  In  the 
year  1553  falis  nis  work  on  the  Onateau  at  Anet,  and  on  May 
17,  1561,  he  reoeived  by  the  arrangement  of  Pierre  Èescot,  t 
the  substitute  of  Goujon,  23  livres  for  works  in  sculpture  on 
the  Louvre.  Goujon  fied  to  Italy  in  1562  on  account  of  his 
religions  faith.^'^^  At  ail  events  ne  yet  spent  the  year  1564 
in  Boiogna;  in  the  trial  of  tne  Prenchoian  Pénis  Dy  the  Inquis- 
ition (Dec.  9,  1563),  he  is  already  designated  as  dead.  ^"^  î 
The  name  of  Jean  Goujon  disappears  from  tne  accounts  of  the 
Louvre  directly  after  the  order  for  payaient  of  Sept.  6,  1562, 
for  which  the  reason  is  unknown.^^l  Ontil  the  year  1334,  when 
it  was  made  known  that  he  lived  in  Boiogna  in  1564,  it  was  a 
assumed  that  ne  perished  in  the  night  of  3.  Bartholemew(1562). 

Kole  289.   See  Goxelle  àea  Beoux  Arls.  Vol.  SO  1,1884^.  p. 
Zll\    Vol.  31  1,1885^,  p.  5-,  t^rlVvev,  BuVlellxx  û,e  lo  Soclele  de 
l"'Bl£lo\.Te  d\x  Ç volet\oT\A\çm  îvo\\co\t.  l^cÇ.  v.  c'^*c. 
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Xote   2<â0.      Bevtvi   xuoA^es   prom\<T\en\    X\\z   pecuV^or   co\,nc\dence 
o^    t\\\a   à\sopç>eovQ\\oe   \»\.\.Yv   -tYvc  c\rcums\ox\oe,    tVvot   ow   QccouTvt 
ot   ^\3   \\eTet,\,caV   ■Ço'iXVv,    3eox\   Gou^oix,    o   \»OTV.er    \.u   A»ooà,    \Boa  \) 

ea   ^t^xa   Oi\i.est\.ox\    i.\u   *kVo\\\.\aea   àe   \,'»cxvt  ^x'Oï\oo\a.    Serves   11.    Y 
Vo\,o   1*   p.    "i^l^    \x^  retevewce   t,o   oevtoxu  xaov'ks   exec\x"t,6d   \.tv   1566 
\Yi   i^xxe^,    >»Vve\\vev    tUeve   \Boa   xvot   a   secowà   8cu\,p'\,or    o^    tVxVs   tvame, 
oxxà   \\e   sto\,e8    ^aotfte  \aorV.,    aerxea   1,    Vo\,.    6,    p.    ^11^,    •t\\at   Vw 
\,\\e   ve|,\a-teva   ot    "tV^e   C\\oucr   ot    î.coMex\   Goujona   occut,    Mitvo   Yvaxae 

^oXz   ^91.      «î^xe    |\,oaa  \aS,xsdo>aa   o^    t\ve   O^xop^eX,   da\,e   ^ro\u   -tXxe   >i 
V^eav   1544    '^'^^   ■^^€'   ^aooà,el^   vûQVwacot^xvé,  ^vovd   1548,    --  \)0-\,\\   t\o\b 
\.o  V>.e  to^^^   *^^  "^^^  0^ope.\    o.\  CViax\\\\\,\j. 

On  tne  altar  in  the  ciiâpei  of  tne  Château  at  Scouen   (?ig. 
137),   now  to  oe  foand  in  that  at  Oliantiiiy,    sculpture,   ornaai- 
ent,    and  aroiiiteoture  fora  suoii  an  inseparaole  composition, 
that  it  is   impossiole  to  believe  in  tne  coopération  of  two 
inîividuals,    an  arcùiteot  and  a  soulptor;    oaucii  ratiier  must 
one  assume  the  création  Dy  a  single  oiaster,  wiio  was  Doth  sculp- 
ter and  arohiteot.      Sinoe  this  sculpter  was  Jean  Goujon  with 
entire  certainty,    we  also  îfith  aûsolute  certainty  stand   befo- 
re  an  architectural   création  of  the  same  masser.     On  the  low- 
er  haif  of  tne  altar  are  tne  forias  freer,    and  the  capitals. 
there  are  indeed  unique  for  that  period  in  France-    they  are 
likevise  infiuenced  oy  the  oizarre  outlines  of  Michelaagelo. 
Goujon  developed  on  the  upper  naïf  of  the  altar  the  Dorio  or- 
der  again  in  rècher,   yet  more  severe  forms,   and  the  enclosure 
of  ûis  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  one  of  tne  most  Deautiful  conce- 
ivaole  exàmples  of  the  severest  anfl  at  the  same  time  ricnest 
ornamentation  of  the  period  of  the  high  Renaissance, 

Men  were  iûdeed  at  first  inclined  lo  tne  oeiief,    that  tne 
upper  half  of  the  altar  was  due  to  Jean  8uilant,    the  supposed 
ohief  arcQiteot  of  Hlcouen:    yet  oy  repeated  and  thorough  inves- 
tigations at  the  locality,   I  am  oonvinoed  of   the  untenability 
of  this  first  impression.     The  rich  enclosure  mentioned,    who- 
se  style  of  ornamentation  is  allied   to  the  magnificent  Windo- 
ws in  uesoot's  court  of  the  Louvre  (Pig.   316),    on  whico  it  is 
known  that  Goujon  also  worked  without  Bullant,   leads  to  rega- 
rding  the  parts  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  style  tendency 
of  Jean  Goujon. 
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The  altar  in  question  was  soaipleted  before  1547,  thus  before 
the  oointnenoeaient  of  the  oourt  of  the  bou/re;  for  on  it  only 
oocurs  the  baronial  ooronet  of  the  f^onataole.  ^■'-  The  remains 
of  the  sculptures  of  the  rooi  loft  of  3.  Germain  l'Âuxerrois 
(1541),  noîf  in  tae  Louvre,  entirely  exhioit  the  style  of  fig- 
ures on  the  altar  at  gcouen. 

The  repeatedly  mentioned  ciroumstanoe,  that  Jean  Goujon  was 
at  first  arohiteot  of  the  Gonstable  de  Montmorency,  thus  was 
also  of  Eoouen  and  became  arohiteot  of  the  king,  and  the  sty- 
le likewise  permits  me  to  designate  the  same  master  as  the  o 
Creator  of  the  magnifioent  organ  loft  in  the  same  chape!  of 
the  Oiiateau  at  gcouen,  as  well  as  of  a  triforium-like  struct- 
ure Duilt  iû  the  round  arches  of  a  gallery  in  thia  cftapel. 
The  onaraoter  of  this  woodwork  is  tolerably  différent  from  t 
tne  style  of  Bullant,  is  somewhat  lighter,  more  élégant  and 
animated.   The  torus  bands  and  the  other  ornamentation  on  the 
enoiosure  of  the  balustrade  of  the  loft  indioate  the  author 
of  the  doors  at  3.  Macloa  and  tnose  of  tne  Ghateau  at  Anet, 
of  the  altar  and  of  tne  Windows  in  tae  court  of  the  Louvre, 
while  the  refined  and  animated  treatment  of  the  clearly  alte- 
rnating  two  motives  of  tne  frieze  recaiis  tae  oreator  of  the 
Tomo  of  Breze  at  Rouen. 

Undoubtedly  by  tae  master  of  tae  altar  and  oy  the  creator 
of  the  organ  loft,  thus  by  Goujon,  if  not  tne  entire  paneling 
of  the  chapel  at  Ecouen  (now  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  cna- 
pel  at  Ghantilly''  is  at  least  that  part  of  the  same,  which  f 
forms  a  wardrobe  and  contains  a  wonderful  door.   ?atû  its  two 
âoric  orders  in  three  bays,  with  the  pedestals  shaped  like  c 
consoles,  with  the  noble  treatment  of  forms  and  the  oeautiful 
relief  of  the  ornamental  panels,  with  the  masterly  mouldings, 
together  witn  the  warm  color  of  the  wood  (ohiefly  Gouroary  w 
wood),  this  wardrooe  door  belongs  to  tae  most  oeautiful  créa- 
tions of  this  kind. 

?rom  tne  same  master,  who  designed  tais  wardrobe,  cornes  li- 
kewise ail  the  dormer  Windows  on  the  left  wing  of  the  court 
in  the  Ghateau  at  Ecouen,  perhaps  also  the  first  five  dormer 
Windows  of  the  right  wing  there,  though  toese  are  certainly 
somewhat  later, 
141.   Style. 

Tne  peculiarities,  which  apparently  characterize  Goujon  as 
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arcùiteoti,  oaust  oe  a  strlking  olearness  and  inteiligibiliby 
of  composition  and  of  its  motives;  noble  and  oharaing  propor- 
tions in  tne  iater  and  real  magie  in  the  development  of  tiie 
ornament  and  its  tecûnioal  perfection;  in  the  friezes  a  préf- 
érence for  the  aiternatiion  of  two  oieariy  distingaisûabie, 
but  beautifuily  oonnected  motives;  mastery  in  tne  composition 
of  ornaments,  ootn  in  the  character  of  simple  northern  natur- 
ai  éléments,  as  well  as  in  the  rioher  style  of  antique  ornam- 
ents, torus  bands,  frets,  etc.   It  is  striking,  that  some  of 
ûis  female  figures  recall  in  the  treatment  and  tûe  clothing 
the  Iater  figures  of  the  Empire  style. 

In  the  earlier  works  of  Goujon  is  prédominant  tne  influence 
of  the  Raphaël -ghiberti  idéal,  joined  with  a  noble  and  simple 
northern  naturalness  in  the  spirit  of  Oolomoe.  fiater  may  oe 
recognized  in  his  female  figures  tne  fasoion  of  elongated  fo- 
rm  of  the  body,  as  with  Salviati,  Vasari,  Bronzino,  primatic- 
cio  and  Oeliini.   On  several  of  nis  arcnitectaral  works,  whi- 
ch  on  the  svhole  are  designed  in  severe  forms,  occur  some  dét- 
ails, which  may  be  referred  to  certain  bizarre  éléments,  whi- 
ch  are  to  be  found  in  certain  créations  of  Micnelangelo.   As 
aiready  indicated,  thèse  are  already  founï  on  tne  eariiest 
Works  of  Goujon,  on  the  îomo  of  Sreze  at  Rouen,  aiso  like^rise 
on  the  second  door  of  Ohurch  3.  Maclou  at  Rouen,  ont  especia- 
iiy  in  tne  capitals  of  the  middle  doorway  ia  tne  court  of  the 
Château  at  Scouen  and  on  the  smaiL  capitals  of  the  piiasters 
of  the  altar  table  in  the  chapel  there. 

Squally  surprising  and  apparently  earlier  are  tûe  four  pow- 
erful  and  slender  caryatids  of  tne  portico  in  the  former  low- 
er  hali  of  guards  in  the  îiouvre,  cniefly  on  account  of  the  c 
combination  of  antique  dignity  with  modem  womanliness  and 
monumental  earnestness  with  French  grâce.   îne  style  in  tne 
figures  on  the  already  menticned  Mountain  of  Nympas  is  muoh 
more  refined,  personaily  more  cnaracteristic  and  aiso  more 
trench,  oonsequentiy  iess  Itaiian  and  less  recaiiing  Raphaël 
and  Micnelangelo,  tnan  in  the  roodioft  of  3.  Germain  i'Auxer- 
rois.^^^ 

Xo\e   Î.92.      1\^z   QC>\x\i^X\i,vz2>   are   no\a    \o   'oe   ■\ouna    \x\   ■t\\e   >iu8.eu\R 

ïne  profiles  chiefly  employed  oy  Goujon  are  designed  in  zae 
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style  of  t'as   last  oaaaner  of  Bramante,  thas  for  example,  like 
taose  of  the  marbie  Windows  in  the  Loggia  of  Raphaël.  îhey 
are  aiso  striking  on  aoooant  of  tne  refined  and  fipm  connect- 
ion of  the  meinoers  witn  each  other.  T'hereoy  is  produoed  in 
the  profiles  in  places  the  character  of  a  bronze  oasting  or 
of  a  firmly  oompressed  material,  a  peculiarity  iikewise  to  be 
found  on  the  pedestals  of  the  colunans  in  Church  S.  Maolou,  a 
and  similariy  occasionally  on  the  Mountain  of  iîîymphs,  in  the 
court  of  the  douvre  and  in  Hôtel  Carnavalet,  three  works  on 
ffhioh  Goujon  was  busied  together  with  Pierre  Lescot. 

If  the  élévation  of  the  Tomb  of  Breze  at  Rouen  oe  compared 
with  the  main  portai  of  the  Ghateau  at  Anet  (Fig.  317),  vrhich 
is  adorned  by  sculptures  by  Goujon,  and  whioh  Benry  II  had  b 
built  by  De  l'Orme  for  the  widoiï  of  Breze,  it  wiil  at  once  oe 
found,  that  between  the  upper  stories  of  the  portai  and  of  t 
the  Tomb  exists  a  great  likeness  in  composition,  and  the  same 
similarity  recurs  on  the  two  lower  stories  of  the  portai  of 
the  Ghateau  at  goouen  (?ig.  315).  Goth  portais  originated  i 
later  than  the  Tomb  at  Roaen,  and  we  again  see  at  boLh  Ghate- 
aus  Jean  Soujon  employed  together  witn  the  architect  of  each. 
(De  l'Orme  and  Bullant).  If  the  first  analogy  was  caused  oy 
the  wisù  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  desired  to  emphasize  in 
tnis  manner  the  remembrance  of  her  husoand,  tnat  couid  other- 
lYise  De  made  in  Anet  in  sarcophagus  form,  or  if  Liie  portai  at 
Anet  must  be  a  kind  of  imitation  of  that  at  Scouen  and  a  work 
of  Goujon,  to  ail  appearance  one  nere  find  a  direct  influence 
of  this  master  upon  Philibert  De  l'Orme,  whicn  must  hâve  nev- 
er  yet  been  made  prominent. ^^^  Goujon  will  be  again  returned 
to  in  treating  of  the  four  other  great  masters. 

\s  ^ov   GouîiOx\'»s  \aovV.8  \.t^  Wz   court  o^  X\\z   Lou\>re,  see  Labovàe, 
L.  Les  comptes  des  Batix^auts  du  Eo\,  1528-1571.  Vo\8.  1  ox\à 
2.   Çorts.  188T,  1880.  --  ?ov  vepreaewtotxous  o^  ^V«  \si0v\t8, 
see  |ottÀ,ev,  A.  l,'»Oeuo\\e  àe  0.  Gou^ow.  Çorts.  1844» 
142.  figures  ^or  Vitravias. 

tiior  the  frequentiy  mentioned  Martin' s  translation  of  Vitru- 
vius.  Goujon  designed  the  figures  and  explained  taem  in  an  a 
address  to  the  reader. 

Among  thèse  illustrations  are  prominent: — 
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1.  Tiie  oaryatid  ooluoins  (Pàate  2)  and  tû8  Pepsian  oolumns, 
wûose  lemale  and  maie  figures  exhipit  a  ilàeness  to  the  cary- 
atids  of  Goujon  in  the  uouvre  and  to  certain  of  his  Diale  fig- 
ures on  tiie  oider  door  of  Churoii  Maolou  at  Rouen. 

2.  Tne  entabiatures  (Plates  2,  40  and  45)  shovr  the  master 
as  excellent  in  proiiling. 

3.  The  oeautiful  oid  men  on  the  frieze  of  Plate  45  show  t 
the  same  spirit  as  those  on  the  upper  frieze  of  the  Monument 
of  Breze  at  Rouen. 

4.  In  the  Doroi  entablature  and  in  the  pediment  of  Plate 
52  are  to  be  fiound  much  similarity  to  the  aitar  in  the  Qûuroû 
at  Bcouen. 

5.  The  wide  projection  and  the  rise  of  the  attic  oase  of 
the  Doric  order  in  Plate  35  are  exactly  the  same  as  on  the 
aitar  at  gcouen. 

ô.   The  form  of  the  volutes  of  the  Oorinthian  capital  (Pis. 
35,  44,  49  and  51),  wnioh  are  too  narrow  beneath  and  are  mer- 
ely  bordered  by  a  little  round  externally,  like  those  on  the 
Tomb  of  Sreze  and  in  the  ohapel  of  3.  Romain  at  Rouen. 

At  least  45  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  édition  of  Vi- 
truvius  by  ?ra  Giooondo  and  Oesariano,  and  tne  perspective  s 
scènes  on  Plates  11   and  73  are  given  after  Seriio. 
6.   Pierre  Lesoot. 
143.   Pierre  Lesoot. 

Pierre  bescot,  lord  of  Clagny,  lol0(?)-15'73,  prooaoly  born 
in  Paris,    is  a  peouliar  and  not  eaaily  explained  phenomen- 
on.   It  is  desired  to  know  more  of  ûis  training  and  works,  in 
order  to  see  how  ais  style  was  formed  and  developed  to  be  so 
great.   Aside  from  his  roodloft  in  Ohurch  3.  Germain  l'Auxer- 
rois  at  Paris  and  the  Hôtel  de  Ligneris  tnere,  one  stands  be- 
fore  a  kind  of  completed  Pallas  Âtnene,  as  soon  as  he  meets 
us  directly  with  his  uouvre  building,  grand  and  rioû  and  sti- 
11  noble,  clear  and  distinguished.  His  ?ountein  of  Innocents 
oelongs  to  a  later  period.   As  Berty  reaiarks,  Lesoot  appears 
to  nave  built  little  and  to  hâve  less  sought  the  opportunity 
to  ûuili,  whether  he  felt  himself  sufficientln  rich,  or  whet- 
her  his  high  office  hindered  ûim  from  it. 

\\\e  robe  ^AobVesse  â^e  roY^e"^,  QTvâ»,  \\e  \»os  Wz   Yvo\,àev  ot  ■tV\e  \'\' 
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v\.a,   S\.xxce  \ve  \ûos  \\V,e\aV»e  aw  ab\)0-t,  Yve  \aQ3  o'^Xp.w  .erroueous- 
\.^  CQWeô.  à\)\>e  de  CXoL^ti^,   li\,a  to^^^^-v  ^^s  Pierre  Lesco't  (,o^ 

\\\a  utO'tXvcT  \aQS  Jt^wTve  lûoui^e-t,  \b\\o  posseaaed  a  moTva\OTv  \ï\  Çar\6 
çxTvô-  t^ve  "^x^X    ot  C\.aèT\i^  xveov  ÇavVs.VSee  Ber-X)^.  p.  64  zX   sec^V 

The  most,  tnat  we  knovf  of  his  iife,  is  based  on  a  poem  of 
Ronsard.  Aooording  to  this,  foilowing  his  early  inoiination 
to  dra»ing,  ne  first  learned  painting  and  after  his  twentieth 
year  also  geometry,  mathematios  and  aroûitecture;  his  wealth 
increased.   Francis  I  loved  him  above  ail  others,  and  Henry 
lî  wished  only  to  listen  to  him,  even  at  dinner  and  supper. 
Henry  II  said,  that  Gescot  only  learned  from  nimself  and  tne- 
refore  bora  avfay  tne  prize  from  ail  others;  therefore  he  bes- 
towed  on  him  the  oràer  to  enrich  his  Louvre  oy  a  larger  struo- 
ture.    Sut  that  G8soot,like»ise  studied  in  Italy  was  demon- 
strated  in  the  preoeding  for  the  first  time,  and  indeed  in  t 
the  passage  (Art.  139),  where  the  saaie  evidenoe  is  produoed 
for  Goujon. 

Mote  2,*ôo .   See  Les  Oeuxaves  de  ?  •  ï^ousovd  etc.  ï^epr\T\\.  Çav- 
\s.  160*5.  p.  9SÔ.  (vOVao  Ber-tx^.  p.  68^. 

A.  de  Montaiglon  assuaaes  that  Lescot  oaiied  Jean  Goujon  to 
the  building  of  tne  Louvre,  and  ne  asks  the  question,  when  a 
and  tfhere  did  the  two  beooaie  aoquainted?  At  their  roodloft? 
The  Pountain  of  Innocents  at  Paris  is  the  proof  of  their  com- 
plète and  oonfidential  coopération,  wnicn  is  aianifestly  oased 
on  their  tnorough  ooinaïunity  of  feeling  and  of  taste.   Hère, 
as  in  the  Louvre,  architecture  and  sculpture  are  so  inextric- 
ably  oombined,  that  they  must  hâve  been  designed  and  executed 
at  the  same  time.   Sven  the  sculptures  executed  on  the  Louvre 

after  Goujon  went  âway  aopear,  as  Montaiglon  says,  t,o  ûave  o 

29Ô 
been  created  after  ûis  designs. 

^oXz   296.   See  GaT.ette  des  Becx\ix  i^T^ts.  Vo\».  31.  p.  6. 

144.   Relations  to  oO^Jon  and  to  tne  ouiiding  of  tne  Louvre. 

îhe  question  may  furtner  be  asked,  as  Martin  indeed  does  in 
the  dedication  to  his  frequently  mentioned  Vitruvius,  that  ap- 
peared  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II,  whether  Goujon 
can  be  designated  as  one  of  the  king's  aronitects,  and  for  w 
what  reason  Goujon  is  mentioned  in  tne  certainly  incmoplete 
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payments  as  souiptor  in  stone  for  tùe  king,  and  wny  in  ail  p 
payments  aiade  to  him  is  added  "ordered  oy  ths  lord  of  Oiagny 
(Lescot)  for  works  in  sculpture  executed  oy  hioa"?  Qo  thèse 
faots  actually  correspond  to  the  relations  oi'  tûe  tiro  masters 
to  eacn  otiier  and  to  the  funotions  performed  oy  eaoh  of  them, 
or  was  tais  position  aierely  an  officiai  pretense,  oenind  whi- 
ch  was  conceaied  a  différent  relation  to  nO\i30ii,   previously 
sentenced  as  a  Lutrieran?  Was  Gescot  not  only  an  excellent 
frisnd  eut  also  his  pupil  in  the  domain  of  architecture?  If 
Ronsard' s  statement  is  coerect,  that  uescot  commenced  the  st- 
udy  of  architecture  at  20  years,  then  since  uescot  was  only 
ûorn  in  1515,  this  beginning  falis  in  the  year  1535,  thus  at 
a  tiaie  when  Goujon  ûad  already  désigne!  tne  Tooid  of  Breze  at 
Rouen  as  a  periect  aiaster.   Oid  Lescot  partiy  receive  from 
Goujon  that  tnorougn  knowledge  of  Vitruvius,  to  wnioû  Goujon 
cails  attention,  wnen  ne  says  tnat  previous  to  Serlio's  work 
in  France,  one  couid  not  aoquire  it  tnere,  not  even  in  Italy? 
The  latter  circuaistance  peraaits  me  to  assume  tnat  Goujon  and 
Lescot  hioaself  studiad  in  Italy. 

In  case  bescot  iiirnself  ûad  not  ûeen  in  iLàly,  it  aiust  nece- 
ssarily  be  assumed  that  in  tae  ouilaing  of  tne  Louvre,  Goujon 
not  only  oreaLed  tne  figures.  Dut  cooperated  for  ail  ornamen- 
ts,  tne  mouldings,  and  in  tne  praotical  exécution,  for  ali  t- 
these  necessarily  assume  that  the  style-giving  aiaster  had  st- 
udied  the  Itaiian  wotks  on  tne  spot.  Many  aold  Goujon  to  oe 
tne  real  arcnitect  of  the  court  of  the  ûouvre;  after  long  hés- 
itation, l  do  not  feel  myself  justified  bo  taie  this  step. 

If  Goujon  hiaiself  only  iaentions  the  naoaes  of  two  ?rencn  ar- 
chitects  in  tne  most  important  passage  of  ais  introduction  to 
Martin' s  Vitruvius,  Pierre  Lescot  and  Philioert  Oe  l'Orme,  so 
that  it  is  thereoy  sufficiently  snown,  tnaL  uescot  was  an  ar- 
cnitect in  the  fullest  sensé  of  tne  word,  even  if  his  positi- 
on at  court  did  not  permit  nim  to  personally  superintend  tne 
exécution  of  the  ouilding.   In  this  sensé  snould  tns  mouldin- 
gs  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  speak  for  themselves.   Aside  f 
from  many  similarities  to  those  of  Goujon,  tney  appear,  espe- 
cially  in  the  ground  story,  occasionally  less  certain  in  oro- 
portions,  also  less  warm  and  animated  in  design,  tnan  tnose 
Éade  most  prominent  oy  Goujon. 
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Everytûing  said  siioull  nevertheless  in  nowise  iessen  the  d 
déserts  of  Lescot.  por  even  if  direotly  inspired  by  Italian 
Works,  tûe  détails  everynfhere  exhibit  the  iodividual  style  io 
desigo  of  its  Prench  authop.  îûe  oùaraoteristio  of  its  style 
tendeaoy  was  later  developed,  inoidental  to  the  représentati- 
on of  ths  court  of  tûe  Loavre.  The  Louvre  is  not  only  the  n 
noûlest  architectural  work  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,  but 
is  iikewise  one  of  the  oaost  beautiful  of  the  n^vr  architectur- 
al style  in  gênerai. 

In  the  three  copies  of  tûe  inscription  on  Lesoot's  Tomb,  w 
iflfith  the  same  year  of  his  death,  his  âge  is  given  differently 
three  times;  therefore  it  is  uncertain,  whether  he  was  born 
in  1500,  1510  or  1515;  it  ifas  most  prooably  in  1510.  In  tûe 
years  1541-1545  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  rood- 
loft  in  Ohuroû  3.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  at  Paris,  destroyed  in 
1745,  when  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  Goujon' s  coopéra- 
tion, tûat  oegan  only  in  1544. (See  tûe  deschiption  of  this 

PQ7 
roodloft  found  by  ù.  de  Laborde. 

>îo-te  19)1.      See  BevtNj.  p.  Ti*,  t^^'^^s.r,  ile\cco\.res  et  DVssevto- 

t\,ox\s.  Çor\a.  1852.  p.  302,.*  o\.os  ^a!z,e^,\,e  àes  Beaux  ;^v\s.  YoV. 

30.  p.  38*?;  \a8"t\.>^,  Ua\5orâte,  L.  àe.  Oo\T^p-t.eô  àes  BaWmewts  à,\i 

Bo\..   ÇaT\s.  187^-1880.   VoV.  1.  p.  1^\    VoV.  2.  p.  282. 

On  Aug.   3,    1546,   Lescot  «ras  appointed  architect  of  the  reb- 
uiiding  of  the  bouvre.     He  worked  in  1547-1549  on  tne  exécut- 
ion of  the  Pouûtain  of  Nyoïpùs  or  of  Innocents  at  Paris,    whioh 
is  treated  as  a  loggia  and  likewise  received  sculptures  by 
Goujon.      In  the  year  1544  apparently  falls  the  beginning  of 
Hôtel  de  Digneris,    now  Hôtel  Oarnavalet,    at  Paris.   ^^^ 

Kot.e   298.      kccovàVxvé,   to   oWera,    "Bo^eX    ot    Jocc^ues  àe  Lt^wev- 
\.8,    pre6\à,eT\.t   ot    t\\e  pov■\,\Ol\^ex\■t,    \dos   erecteà   bv^   3eaw   Gou^ow 
awà    iea^   BwWatvt    oiftev   ài.roNa\Tv4s  b>à   Lescot.  (,See  ÇrotYv,    il.    3eow 
G>o\ijQx\.    Çar\,».    1883. 

On  Aug.  7,  1556,  Lescot  announced  to  the  chapter  of  canons 
of  Notre  Dame,  that  on  account  of  public  service,  ûe  was  soon 
after  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  tûat  oy  his  office  he  should  m 
meet  the  king  daily.^^® 

Kote  299.  Accovà\u|  to  Be^tetres  Oop\tu\.o\ves  de  Kotre  Dô- 
me. ^TcY\\\:ve8  KottotvoVea.  II.  252.  p.  222,  22B.lSee  Bevt>Ji.  p. 
70"). 
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c.   Jean  Buiiant. 
145.  Course  of  ùife. 

Jean  Buiiant,  born  about  1525  (î),  appears  to  hâve  corne  fr- 
om  Ecousn,  and  was  probably  related  to,  yet  soaroely  identio- 
al  witû  another  Jean  Buiiant,  wno  in  1532  was  oaason  oi  tne  0 
Catnedrai  at  Amiens  and  was  oity  architeot  tiiere  in  1565,  1563 
and  1574.  Aooording  to  his  o*fn  stateaient  ne  was  in  Itaiy  to 
stady  tiie  antique  monuments  tnere.  In  trie  deîioation  of  nis 
seoond  oook  addressed  to  the  duke  de  Montinorenoi  in  1564,  iie 
says,  that  tiie  Oonstaole  aijfays  eaipioyed  him  and  engaged  him 
for  tne  works  on  his  Château  at  gcouen.  The  iatter  place  was 
iiis  usuai  résidence,  and  upon  tne  château  tnere,  ascrioed  to 
him,  is  founded  his  famé. 

In  the  year  1557,  he  occupied  tne  iaiportant  position  of  a 
comptroller  .of  tne  ûuildings  of  the  orown,  out  he  was  compei- 
led  oy  Pûiiioert  de  i'Orme  to  relinquish  haif  nis  salary  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Jean.  After  tne  deatn  of  Henry  II,  Bui- 
iant and  ae  l'Orme  iost  their  places  at  tne  same  time;  yet  a 
after  the  death  of  Primaticcio,  the  former  received  his  offi- 
ce again  in  1570  and  still  ùeid  it  in  1575.  Little  is  known 
concerning  his  work  between  1559  and  1570.  During  this  peri- 
od  falls  tne  puolication  of  his  literary  works;-^^^  on  the  fi- 
rst  of  thèse  he  bears  tëe  title  of  arcnitect  of  tne  duke  le 
Montmorency.  In  contrast  witn  De  l'Orme,  Buiiant  unfortuna- 
teiy  speaks  in  nis  îyorks  too  rareiy  of  himself  and  only  »ith 
great  modesty. 

'ÎTOi\c-\.e  de  Geow^eAivic  e\  à'»^oto\/Oé\o|,rop>\v\e  ÇroW-c^ue.  '^"b^l»  -- 
Yi\6  pr\,x\o\vQV  \ûOvV  bears  \\iZ  WtVe: --  ï«.eè\,e  ^eiveraV^  à"'Avo\\\,- 
•tectuve  des  c\.Tvq  iiau\evea  d.e  Co\.OT\\;es  --  ex\r\o\\\^à,e  p\,us\.e\iva 
OM-tvea,  a  \.V6xeTap\,e  de  V  ATVt\,Oi\xe',  Yeu,  vecovv\,é,e  e\  o\i|meT\te 
pcxv  VAxi^euT  de  c\.t\c\  Ovdre»  de  co^'O^^^-s  su\\3aTv\.  Ves  reèVes  eX 
doo'tr\T(\e3  de  VVXvNi'oe  --  a  l.co\iex\  par  Jebow  EuVX.awX.  çovVa. 
1564  oYvd  \5ee. 

Ouring  the  iast  3  years  of  nis  life,  he  was  very  ousy.   Af- 
ter tne  deatn  of  De  l'Orme,  he  oecaaia  arcnitect  of  tne  queen- 
mobher  in  the  Tuileries  and  in  the  Onateau  at  S.  Maur.   He  w 
was  soon  afterwarls  reauired  to  erect  for  3atherine  tne  Hotei 
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le  Boissons  in  Paris.   As  Primatiooio  aiso  died  in  1570,  Bui- 
iant  agaiû  beoame  oomptrolier  of  tne  royal  ouildings,  and  ne 

was  entrusted  with  tiie  supervision  of  tûe  works  in  ffontaineo- 
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ieau     and  on  tùe  Mausoleum  of  tiie  Valois  at  3.  Denis.  He 

died  while  stiii  resding  in  Scouen  on  Oot.  10,  1573,  one  aïon- 

tû  aftep  Pierre  Lesoot.   In  spèaking  of  tne  ooiamnar  orders, 

Bullant  wili  again  oe  naentioned  later."^^ 

Mo-te  301.   ?rom  Wvc  s\.m\\.or\\>^,  \û\\\o\\  \\\z   DorVc  ovàer  \.t\  X 

\.oé,é,\o  te.\\\wd  XV^   terroc-e,  B\j.\,\aTx\  must  \\o'oe  ■unàeT-tQ\teT\  X\\z 
ve\)\x\.\à\.x\|  o^  \\\\8  s\ov^  q\  ?OT\.\OL\,\xeo\*eo\i. 

)<o%e  3)02.   i4exv\\ox\  a\vo\A\.à  \ie  ^t^ciàe  o^  X\\z   Maov\t8  o^  A.  àe 
i4oxv\a\é,\.OTA  \.ïi  ATo\\\'ûea  àe  VÂrt.  çvouoa\a,  Sevxes  1,  VoV,  ô. 
^^eaxx  B\x\<\.QTv\  et  Vca  .'SuWerxes'^  ouà  Vo\,.  6  i,p .  2.05  Vi  ^^.  BvxV- 
\.aTv\.  e-t  3eaw  Goxx^otv"),  as  ysuzW    os  Serves  11,  Vo\,.  2.i.i,es  àeux 

146.  Oûateau  at  Scouen- 
înat  Jean  Ballant  nas  heretofore  oeen  generaiiy  regarde!  as 
tne  ûuildsr  and  soie  architect  of  the  Château  at  Ecouen  is  b 
based  on  the  title  of  "Arohiteot  of  î^ionseignear  de  Montoioren- 
oy,  Oonstaole  of  B^ranoe,"  '/raicn  ne   adds  on  "one  title  page  of 
ûis  work  of  1561,  and  upon  a  passage  in  the  aiready  oonsider- 
ed  dedication,  whicû  précèdes  ûis  ivork  of  1564.    Palustre 
first  hit  on  the  idea  of  attributing  the  older  portion  of  the 
Onateau  to  a  master  Billard.  ïne  words  in  tne  aoove  mention- 
ed  dedication,  whioh  are  given  oelow,  do  not  appear  in  any  w 
way  to  State,  tnat  Bullant  oonstruoted  tne  château  frooi  tùe 
beginning,  mdeed  not  evep  tûat  ne  nas   tnere  at  the  coaiaience- 
ment  of  tne  ouilding;  rather  naust  tne  resuit  tiierefron  oe,  t 
that  ne  oegan  to  worK  there  and  froai  tnat  Lime  nad  remainei 
at  work  there.   Even  the  title  mentioned,  wnicn  ne  ocre  in  1 
1561,  does  not  .justify  the  assumption,  that  in  1542  or  even 
in  1538  he  filled  the  office  in  question.  Hataer  must  i£  oe 
reinembered,  that  as  aiready  stated  in  Art.  139,  Jean  Martin 
aiready  in  tôe  year  1547  designated  Jean  Soujon  as"tne  late 
Àrcniteot  of  Monsignor  the  Sonstaole",  and  i,ae  correctness 
of  this  statement  can  soarcely  oe  douotfui. 
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tOT    ■t\\e  vûorVa   ovàereà   t^^^  ''^«'  ^^   Aous^éwov    \\\e   Oows-to'oVe,    \û\\o 
ea\x   ot    làcouew,    so   XVo.\   I  m\4\\\  wo^.   cousxxme  m-y^ae^t    ^-^   \à\,euess, 

\\XRvwa,    cvccovà\wé,   "to   X\\z  pracepts   o^    V\."tT\x-o\\i8'" . 

Tùe  idea  that  a  single  master  built  that  château  between  1 
1531  and  about  1564,    there  passing  througii  ail   pûases  of   tiie 
development  of  tne  style  in  question,   might  indeed  oe  assumed, 
if  certain  onaraoteristio  peculiarities  of  tùe  last  master, 
Jean  Suilant,    also  oocurred  in  the  earlier  periods.      But  tnis 
does  not  appear  to  oe  tne  case  in  the  eariiest  apooh;    the  oqo- 
aidings  of  this  exûibit  an  entirely  différent  artistic  design' 
tûey  ratner  indicate  Jean  Goujon. '■^^'^ 

iîote  304.      Ot\   t\ve  cow.^e'^'^^^^   ot    ÇoX^uatre    i^see   \\\,a    "-Lo   Rewa- 
\ssawce   »x\   ^vowoei^?  ov\8.    lese-ie^O^i,    ooV.    1.    v>  •    2,11,    22^,    232, 
oxvà   VoV.    2.    p.    oO,    294,    305^,    ^\\ot    ex   B\V\.ovà,    ov   Ba\\,\.Qrôu,    tacxa- 
Xqv  mascu   ot    iiox\s\,êT\or    X\^  Cox\sto\>\.e,    "owWX   X\,z   oXà-er   portio- 
ns   ot    "^Vve   GVkO'teow    ot   î.oouexv,    L.    iiaâ^e    Y-,e«iaTV.8,    -tXvot    t\ve   Cows- 
\o\)\*e   X\\<i>v.  \\aà   ^^^X   o\\\ev  \»otV,s  \xwàev   oox\«\v\3bC \\ow.  -    •t\\e   C\ao\,- 
eou    q\.   Çi\\oa\\\i\,\i,    o    lio-te\    ot   Cov^p\e4\\e',    t\\e   T\e\ic   \iote\    ot   Pov- 
\s,    îl\xe  So\.Tvte-i^oo>^e*,    Btttovâ  tft\.S(\\t  pevVxops   \\o\je   oeen   emp\,o\i- 
eô,   oxv   t\\cse  \û\.t\\o\xt  \va-o\^4  beau  \<tV,e\s\se    ew^^ê^'à    ot   î>couei\. 
It   ts  pro^>^à   t\vot   GoxxjoTv  ■«os    ot   tY\e   totter.      It\   tYie    "•Accoux\ts 
ot    t-Yve   BvxtVàtxv^s   ot    t\\e   ïtxxt'^,    Y^e   \s  t^^'^'^^.TvtV^   ox\à   pevVapa 
Govvect\,\>j  coWeà  Yt\,\,oTt,      ^e  t'^^âi  ^'^'t'^   tXxevetw  tT\   ibAS-lSbO, 
t\\us    of^^'^f*   "^^2,   empto>^meTvt   ot    Goujotv   ot   î,co\i.cn.      SVucc    ne 
8t\V\   bove   t\\e   some   t\.t\.e.   \t\   loôO,    tt  mo>^  Pe   c^westtoTveâ., 
\û\\et\\ev   \ve  T^\,|,\\t   o\.ao   Vio-oe  p\,o\^ed    ow    tmpovtotvt   port   t\\e- 
ve  \i.etore  Gouj^ou. 
îne  différent  parts  of  the  Cnateau  are  divided  aaiong  four 
Duilding  periods  or  groups. 

1.  The  tnree  wings  around  the  court,  excepting  tae  four 
iater  gateways,  porticos  and  the  dormer  Windows,  aûout  1530. 
8.  Tne  dormer  Windows. 

3.  Tne  various  vrorks  descrioed  in  tne  preceding  Art.  as  oy 
Jean  Goujon,  —  aoout  1535-1545,  according  to  tne  style. 

4.  The  two  gatewaye,  the  portico  oenind  tae  terraoe  (?igs. 
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(?igs.  319-321),  and  the  adjacent  faoing  of  the  façade  betwe- 
en  tne  smail  round  towers,  ali  designed  and  executed  by  Jean 
Suiiant. 

The  development  of  the  architectural  style  may  be  DQOst  eas- 
iiy  followed  on  the  dernier  Windows.  The  oldest  of  tnese  are 
found  on  the  outer  façade  of  the  middle  ^ing,  and  they  oelong 
bo  aDout  the  same  tioie  as  the  exbernal  dormer  Windows  of  the 
wing  on  the  left  side  (the  chapel).  Thèse  are  followed  in  t 
tne  séries  by  the  dormer  Windows  of  the  middie  wing  and  Dy 
one  on  the  right  wing,  then  tnose  of  tne  wing  on  the  left  ûa- 
nd,  and  finally  the  five  Windows  of  the  wing  on  the  right  si- 
de. Mucn  iater  and  oy  Jean  Buliant  are  the  external  dormer 
Windows  of  the  wing  on  the  rignt  hana  (oeyond  zhe   terraoe). 

In  many  pecuiiarities,  for  exaoïpie  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Doric  order  on  the  gateways  oy  Builant  and  on  the  altar  oy  3 
Goujon,  appear  analogies  between  thèse  two  jiasters,  that  may 
oe  explained  oy  tne  influence  undoubtedly  exerted  on  Builant 
by  Goujon.   îhis  influence  is  the  more  conceivable,  if  as  so- 
ine  assume,  Builant  was  actually  the  pupil  of  Goujon  in  the  d 
domain  of  sculpture.  Builant' s  most  important  work  in  sculp- 
ture was  then  the  magnif icent  mausoleug  in  "one  Ohurch  at  Mont- 
morency, ■^^■^  which  the  widow  ordered  of  Builant  after  the  dea- 
th  of  the  Oonstable  on  Nov.  10,  1567,'^^^  and  wnich  was  destr- 
oyed  in  1792.  The  "Topographie  de  France"  in  the  Oaoinet  of 
copperplate  engravings  at  Paris  unfortunately  no  views  of  it. 

iîote  306.   Se.e  )iyoéj\\e,  L.  Les  Y\\,vaux  à,e  JioTvtwovexvc'»^  ^X   (i"»ï,c- 
oueu  etc.  p.  \1 ,    Çor\,s,  lese. 

H'or  tne  three  portai  additions.  Magne  might  assume  the  date 
of  aoout  1564  or  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  the 
latter  with  référence  to  the  emblems  executed  thereon(?ig.  3 
321),  tnat  Palustre  indeed  sooner  refers  to  Oatnarine.  Pern- 
aps  they  were  evoked  oy  the  portai  structures  in  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  in  order  to  lend  to  the  otherwise  rather  bare  co- 
urt something  of  the  appearance  of  the  never  erected.  Dut  mo- 
re classic  antique  style. 

'  307 
The  thought  is  easily  understood,  which  .aa^ne     expressed, 

that  of  oelieving  that  Builant  only  took  up  Iater  tne  rule  a 

and  doctrine  of  Vitruvius.   In  tne  portai  structures  considered, 
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iie  was  able  to  give  the  GoDstaoie  proofs  of  nis  oiassicai  kn- 
owledge,  wnen  oy  means  of  tnis  addition  ne  completed  the  faç- 
ades of  the  Sùateau  in  the  Itaiian  fasnion.   One  ïiigiit  a.ctucil- 
ly  ocfitvt,  tn^u  tiie  influence  of  Itaiian  art  on  3uiiaat  only 
OGCurred  reiati7eiy  late,  i.e.,  that  ne  did  not  return  frona 
Italy  oefore  tiie  ouilding  of  tûe  oûateau.  Dut  tûat  pertiaps  ne 
first  »ent  to  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  f orties  (1540), 
possioly  whiie  Jean  goujon  sapervised  the  ouilding. 

Two  points  appear  to  show,  tnat  Ballant  nad  not  already  oe- 
tween  1510  and  1515  seen  the  lignt  of  the  .îorld,  like  the  na- 
sters  of  the  group  in  question,  out  later. 

1.  îhe  onaraoter  of  his  orders  of  oolumns  and  tneir  ornafii- 
ents.   Tney  are  made  rather  naore  antique  than  tnose  of  nis  c 
oontemporaries,  perhaps  beoause  he  went  to  Italy  later  than 
tney  did,  pernaps  also  beoause  the  lore  developed  high  Renai- 
ssance gave  him  a  more  objective  conception  of  antique  wotks. 

3.  Ballant' s  viHe,   Françoise  Ricnauit,  nad  corne  nim  nine 
cnildren  oet'rîsen  June  25,  1556,  and  Sept.  20,  1575,  and  ne  û 
himaelf  died  only  tarée  years  later  (1575)*"^"'^  It  mast  oe  con- 
ciuded  frooi  this,  tnat  Bullant  was  not  yet  41  years  oid  in  t 
the  year  1550.   Tne  assuaption,  that  ae  was  oorn  m  1515,  ap- 
oears  to  oe  based  on  Dhe  otnersffise  erroneous  oeiisf,  that  the 
building  of  tne  Ohateau  at  Scouen  -ïas  first  began  in  1541,  a 
and  that  Sullant  was  the  master  of  tne  ouilding. fron  the  oeg- 
inning  of  the  works;  yet  the  iatter  continually  ûeco.nes  naore 
improDable.  His  oirth  musx  rather^ne  about  1525,  for  other- 
wise  Goujon  in  the  year  1547  would  indeed  nave  aientioned  oaa- 
ides  Gescot  and  De  l'Orae  also  Bullant,  if  tne  Iatter  nad  ta- 
en  superintended  sucn  an  important  construction. as  that  of  t 
the  Ohateaa  at  Ecouen,  on  whicû  3oajon  niaself  î?3s  already  e 
employed. 

Ko\e  2.08.   See  Avo\\\\ies  àe  \'*  kv\   ?rQT\ca\a.  leeo.  p.  305. 

Magne  assumes, '^^^  that  the  ouilding  of  tne  Ohateau  at  Scou- 
en, exoepting  the  three  later  portai  structures,  yet  incluii- 
ng  tne  gallery  leading  to  the  Cnurch  in  tne  village,  was  oeg- 
un  iininediately  after  the  end  of  the  »far  and  was  executed  oet- 
ween  1533  and  1545.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Palustre  errs,  wn- 
en he  oomputes  tne  duration  of  tne  érection  at  25  years;  tne 
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gias3  Windows  bear  tiie  dates  of  1542  and  1544,  the  construct- 
ion Gâû  scarcely  Hâve  occapied  nore  tûan  5  or  6  years,  and  it 
would  De  diffioult  to  place  the  beginning  of  the  works  before 
1538,  previous  to  the  oaaipaigQS  in  Provence,  in  Picardy  and 
in  Italy.   The  choir  of  the  Ohurch  was  erected  at  the  saaie  t 
time. 

«■rosi  its  style,  we  might  place  the  ouilding  very  near  tha 
year  1530.   In  tnat  year  Guillaume  de  Montmorency  completed 
the  Duildings  in  Chantilly;  he  died  in  1531,  and  nis  son  Aune 
inherited  ais  vast  estate,  so  that  the  latter  must  nave  comm- 
enced  the  ouilding  directly  op  soon  afterwards. 
147.  Oharacter  of  the  Monuments. 

Some  illustrations  in  Bullant's  "Reigle  générale  d'Architec- 
ture", although  only  inserted  as  woodouts,  show  a  very  fine 
and  also  firm  and  elastic  drawing  and  oatlining,  as  for  exaa- 
plê,  the  lonic  capital  ''according  to  the  doctrine  of  Vitruvi- 
U3".   In  the  same  way,  the  drawing  of  three  Oorinthian  colum- 
ns  on  the  Palatine  at  Rome  nas  especialiy  oeautifui  volutes 
and  stems,  as  weli  as  beautifuiiy  ourved  modillions  and  orna- 
oiants  on  tne  architrave.   Accordingly  Suliant  was  a  iraftsman 
qualified  to  place  especial  beauty  in  tne  lines  of  ornameats. 
In  the  profiles  on  tne  small  Onateau  at  Chantilly,  Buiiant  is 
to  be  mistaken  for  none  of  nis  contemporariss.   Taese  exnioio 
the  very  pecuiiar  cnarm  of  a  stronger  anî  firmer  treatment  of 
certain  memoers  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  extraordinary  del- 
icacy  in  the  manner  in  jfhich  certain  memûars  projeot  beyond 
others.   The  espeoially  sharp  prominence  of  the  deges  and  of 
the  plane  surfaces  permits  the  ourved  ones  to  appear  animated 
by  a  beautifuiiy  s'^elling  fullness.   îae  memoers  of  tue  com- 
ice sculptured  with  ornaments  are  grouped  niza   plain  one3,30 
that  tûe  design  of  the  former  appears  clearer  ana  more  effsc- 
tive,  that  of  the  plain  memoers  stilj.  piainer  and  firmer.   H 
Hence  more  than  wita  any  of  his  contemporariss,  Suliant' s  or- 
naments and  tne  foliacé  of  his  capitals  oossess  somethin^  of 
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the  impersonal  and  yet  animated  oeauty  of  zae   antique. 

Note  àlO.   BuVVowt  cO'(^pVo^.T\3  ot  ■t\\«.\v  poov  c\uq\.v\\^  owd  Vot- 
er exv^rovjeà  o  ivuvfc\>er  o^  p\,atea  ou  cow^*'''  VitflkSûVt  «  omoxv^  Wvem 
\vB0  copV-toVa  ^iearVwig,  \\\,a  nome  oud  \\\e  date  o\  \ô6t .  i,?  rVutô 
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^rota  t^ve»  are  to  ^e  t^^^^  ^^  "^^^  LV^^O'"^^  ot  "^^^  ArsexvoV  at  Ço- 
T^s"^.   ïie  4\\3es  t\\e\r  deacT\,\)\.\ou  \.t\  port.^See  i^VG\\\\5ea  de  \/* 
^vX   îvaxvoaxs.  Yo\.  6.  p.  32,4. 

On  tiie  Oàateau  at  Ecouen,  tûe  Oorintfaian  oapitals  of  the  c 
colossal  order  (?ig.  310)  oertainly  do  not  show  an  entlrely 
graoefui  treatment  of  the  ieaves.   Tne  Dorio  capitais  are  sh- 
aped  after  tiiose  of  the  court  of  the  Oanoeiiaria  at  Rome  and 
tûose  of  the  antique  building  engraved  by  A.  uaoaooo,  whioh 
pleased  Bramante  so  muoh,  and  they  are  transferred  to  pilast- 
ers;  in  part  xihey  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  treatment  of 
Goujon, 

143.   Mode  of  Composition. 

But  Sullant  is  frequently  less  happy  in  tne  gênerai  subdiv- 
ision of  his  buildings.  On  the  little  Château  at  Chantilly 
(Pigs.  117,  318,  33ô),  the  proportions  of  the  order,  tne  del- 
icaoy  of  its  design  and  of  its  relief  are  of  unique  beauty, 
as  weil  as  the  design  and  proportions  of  its  Windows,  when 
viewed  diagonally.   qut  the  latter  are  too  large  for  the  ord- 
er, and  the  gênerai  effeot  is  entirely  unsatisfaotory'  tney 
neitûer  form  a  second  story,  nor  are  they  proper  dormer  Wind- 
ows, and  they  intersect  the  entaolature  in  an  ugiy  maaner.  7 
Very  oeautiful,  especially  under  a. good  iight,  is  the  arohed 
gateway  (oy  the  oaronial  ooronet  not  later  tnan  1547  or  1550), 
by   its  style  contemporary  witn  or  somewhat  later  than  tne  co- 
urt of  the  Louvre. 

The  entranoe  into  the  viaduct-gallery  at  F'ere-en-Tardenois 
(«•ig.  107)  and  the  side  élévation  of  the  latter  exniDit  tne 
same  tendenoy  in  composition.  Yet  this  work  of  Sullant  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting  and  effective,  especially  in 
its  simpler  tnougn  powerful  treatment  of  the  piers  and  the 
aroh.^^^ 

Ko^e  311.   f^uue  àe  )4ox\\T^o"rexvc>^  vece\.>ûeài,  oxv  Wve  occcis\otv  ot 
\v\8  Tacxvr\.aêie  ou  3a\\.  10,  152.T,  \.o  iloàe\,e\.T\e  à,e  Sooo^,  t\\,eGe 
oX    "\.\\e  xuo'tXver  q\    \\ve  V-\tv4,  \\\e  \,oràa\\\.p  ot  îere-exv-t.QvdeTvoVs 
as  a  \Deàà\,w|,  t\XX   ^Tom  tXxe  \t\.xvè*,  B\x\,\,aT\\,'«  a  |o\,\,er\^  «tTwcXxxve 
>ie\owé,s  Xo   o  Vatev  pertoà* 

Also  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  two  portai  structures  a 
and  the  loggia  of  the  Château  at  Scouen  (?igs.  319-321)  are 
in  composition  not  entirely  free  from  the  laoored  and  the  for- 
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foroed;  they  exhibit  a  rather  disturbing  oonabinatioa  of  open- 
ings,  whose  very  différent  aizes  are  not  always  safficiently 
inteiiigibie,  in  spite  of  their  oonnection  wita  the  stairway 
behind  tûeoa.  Asids  froaa  tiiis  uasatisfactory  part,  tiaese  oom- 
positions  vividly  arouae  tae  interest  of  tlie  arcûitect,  for 
vulgarity  is  far  froia  thea. 

Do  tàe  iabored  foroas  oq  tùe  portais  at  Soouen  and  trie  ilio- 
gicai  ideas  of  the  oomposition  on  the  littie  Cnateau  at  3iian- 
tilly  resait  from  a  want  of  feeiing  for  the  gênerai  oariBony 
ïfitn  tne  cnosen  arrangement?  Tùis  may  remain  undecided.   Bu- 
iiant  expresses  the  oonviction  everywhere,  thât  none  of  the 
newiy  invented  ooiuninar  orders  deserves  so  muoh  considération 
in  majesty,  in  arrangement  of  meoibers,  in  harmony  and  aocord, 
as  the  five  orders  of  the  anoients,  and  he  appears  to  take  p 
position  in  this  matter  against  the  birenoh  order  of  Pniiibert 
De  i'Orffle.^-^^ 

'^oXz   Z\2,      See  X\\z   sucGeeâi\.xx|  kvX*    OTvà  o\,so  X\\z   VateT  àesc- 
v\.p\,\ou  ot  X\^z   co\.umxvar  orders. 

'Tne  defeot  mentioned  neitaer  ooours  on  the  aitar  at  Eoouen, 
nor  on  the  former  entranoe  portai  thare  (Pig.  315);  just  as 
iittie  in  the  generaily  hapoy  gronping  of  tne  masses  on  tne 
Ghateau  at  Scouen,  —  one  reason  more  for  not  entireiy  reject- 
ing  tne  possibility,  that  tne  iatter  oomes  from  another  master. 
d.  Philibert  De  l'Orme. 
149.   iïritings  and  Inventions. 

Anotner  of  the  five  most  prominent  arohitôots  of  x,he   Prenoh 
high  Renaissance  is  Philibert  de  l'Orme,  aiready  frequently 

mentioned,  who  oeneid  tne  iignt  of  tne  world  oet^reen  1510  and 
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1515     and  died  on  Jan.  S,  lo70.   Aithougn  oy  most  profess- 

ionais,  he  is  piaoed  i^ith  Lesoot  at  the  apex  of  the  arcniteots 

of  the  nigû  Renaissance,  tûere  yet  appears  in  two  points  tne 

greatest  contrast  ûetîveen  tne  iatter  and  De  i'Orms.   In  tne 

group  of  tne  five  masters,  ne  is  tne  one,  who  apparentiy  dis- 

played  tne  greatest  activity  in  arcnitectare,  and  concerning 

whom  ïfe  possess  tne  most  numerous  statements.   Like  uesoot's 

name  with  the  Louvre,  so  is  tnat  of  De  l'i^rme  inseparaoiy  con- 

nected  with  Palace  Tuileries.   The  second  source  of  his  fa^iie 

is  formed  by  his  literary  works,  at  tne  same  time  aiso  tne  c 

chief  source  of  the  statements  concerning  nis  works. 
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p«    90   \>^,    De   \,'»Ovme   Tc\\3irx\eà   \vo^   \Xq\j\^    \.tv    1536;    \\e   \»08    oVre- 

sox^e   vûOvVi    i^BocV.   V,    GY^ap .    \1\    tXxeTv    ©ee   p.    162   >3,    147    \)^,    on   ad 
\b\\\,o\\  \\e   \»ro\e  to^    ^   \^eavô,    \ve   speo\;3   ot    ^\s   so^ourn   \.x\   l\o\.>i, 
OlS   \t    ^t   \\cxd   OGCuvveà.   2.0   ^^ears  pveA3\ou8\.>^.      It    \.\\te\B\.se  b\^   \\ 
\\\,8    OMJT\    sto'temeu't,    \\e    a"\,reo5.>à   ^^^    '^^   '^^^    "^^^    ^^   >àeox*   3>00   xaorV.- 
ôvs   wxxàer   \v\xAse\t  »    "tVvexv   \.8    \.\\\,s    \o  'oe   \xuô.er8\ooà-    os   vot\\er    a 
8\kiç>.evo\8\ow,    ^\\0Tv   OiS   o   \eo\\x^\co\,    eu^v^Q^'^^^'^   ^^   "^^^   \\\.é\\ev    se- 
vrée  ot    X\^z  vBOTà.      "fte   \ftO\x\a,   \\arà\\j    |o   to   I\o\*a^  \5et0ve   \\\8   18   ^Xx 
•to   2,0   t'u   Vieav,    so    t\\o\,   -t^ve   i^eav    ot    Vv\8   oirt'n   \8   x\o\,   XiO-ter    t\\- 
au   lôlô,    ^u\   pev\\aps    \a    \.a   1512.      'î\\eTetove  .\ve   \aou\,à   \ie   2i^   \è 
>^eora   o\.d,    \»\\e\\  \ve    ewteveà   t,\ve   ser\)\ce   ot    PouY    III    aT\à   'oelaw 
Xo  'ouWà   À.TV,  L>^OTV8*,    oxve   \DO\x"\.âL   8coroe\i>^   assuw^e   -tV^at  \\e   Aûas   ■t\\ew. 

îQe  two  most  ifaportant  books  written  oy  De  i'Oroie  bear  tas 
titles: —  ''îïîouvellas  Inventions  pour  oien  bastir  3t  a  petit 
frais"   etc.  (Paris,    loôl)   anl  ^'ûe  preaaier  Toaie  ds  i'^^rcnitect- 
ure  de  Ptiiiiûert  De  l'Orme".    (Paris.   loô7).         îns  'fiovk  first 
meationed  v/as  occasioned  oy  tne  invention  of  De  i'Or:iie  for  c 
construoting  roofs  of  great  span  by  means  of   tioibers  framed 
together,    and  it  was  writtea  oy  oomaiand  of   Benry  II.      îhe  se- 
cond book  was  unique  in  its  way  in  ?ranoe  and  v^as  to  fora  a 
gênerai  '/îork  on  architeoture,   togetùer  witn  tne  seoond  volume, 
that  unfortunately  never  appeared,    in  tne  nanner  of  the  simi- 
lar  writings  of  Vitruvius  and  of  Aloerti.      yi03t  vaiuaole  tne- 
rein  are  the  tiïo  oooks  on  stonecutting,    wiiion  for  a  oentury 
ôormed   tne  besb  and  aimost  tne  only  treatise  on  tais  suo.jeot. 

KO"te  2>lZv.  k  Tvevû  eà\"t\,OTi  ot  ■t\\Vs  oooV.  \D\'t\v  to^s\T^\,Ve  \\,\,n8- 
\va-t,\,ox\8    xa    soou    i,ie'9^'^    Xo   toe   Pvoué,\vi;,   ou\   'o>^   C.    ixVT.e't. 

A  tnird  writmg  oy  Oe  l'Orme  is  tne  lemoriai   essay  disoove- 
red   ûy  Deiisle  in  1361,    in  wnioh  ne  défends  niniseif   against 
tne  accusation  oroduced  by  tùe  disfavor  sxpsrienced  oy  aioi  in 
1559,   and  wnicn  affords  many  interesting  conclusions  concern- 
ing  iiis  Works  and  tëe  course  of  his  life.      It  was  puoiisned 
oy  Berty.'^^'^ 

Kot-e  "àlS.  In  Les  ^ronàa.  ^roVvV-teo-tes  îvqt\go\8  de  \,o  ^ewoxs- 
8ov\ce  etc.  Çov\,8.  1Ç60.  p.  47-^9.  --  T:\\\.s  ro,e\\;or\Q\,  \b\.\,V  \\ere- 
Q^ter   \ïc   veterrcà,    to    oa    «^iievaoVv    oÇ    ?\\\.\\\)er\   de   V''Ovv^e■". 
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150.  Sojoura  in  Italy. 

Philibert  de  l'Orme  hioaself  states,  how  exoeedingly  youag 
ûs  was,  when  ue  oame  to  Rooae  and  drew  tiie  antique  oacnuments 
tnere  with  trie  assistance  of  iadders,  ropes,  excavations  and 
laborers,  to  wiioiu  ne  daily  gave  2   ^Giuli".  By  thèse  works  ne 
oeoame  aoquainted  with  tùe  tater  Pope  Marcelius,  taen  stiii 
a  oishop,  as  /^eli  as  with  master  Vinoenzo  Rotolano,  Both  re- 
quested  him  to  no  longer  measure  the  rains  with  the  Prenoii 
royal  foot,  out  with  the  antique  Roman  palm  or  with  the  anti- 
que foot,  aooording  to  which  thèse  works  were  exeouted.   It 
was  principaliy  antique  models  in  the  Capitol  and  many  aroni- 
teotural  reoaains  in  tne  garden  of  tne  deceased  cardinal  Gaddi, 
thât  Oe  l'orme  drew. 

He  was  so  weii  pieased  in  Rome,  that  he  entered  the  service 
or'  Pope  Paul  III  and  filled  an  office  in  tne  Ohurch,  whioh  he 
oalls  3.  Martin  dello  Bosco  a  la  Oailabre.  By  the  pressure 
of  Monsignor  de  Lougis,  ouillaume  du  Bellay,  and  of  his  broth- 
er  tne  Cardinal,  he  was  induced  to  retura  to  France,  wûere  as 
he  say8,'    ''as  reward  for  my  good  service,  so  mucn  poverty 
was  caused,  and  I  was  accused  of  several  infamies,  of  which  I 
was  later  found  innocent!  tûey  took  away  frooi  me  ail  that  I 
iiad  earned". 

151.  Return  to  li'rance. 

The  return  of  ûe  l'Orme  to  France  ocourred  m  1536,  and  he 
also  ûuilt  in  tûe  same  year  at  Lyons  the  House  witn  the  two 
trumpet  vaults  (?ig.  75).  According  to  Destailleur,  he  was 
already  called  to  Paris  in  1537  to  take  up  the  work  in  3. 
Maur-les-^osses,  which  he  himself  désignâtes  as  epoch-making 
for  tne  Renaissance. 

Onder  Francis  I,  De  l'Orme  nad  twice  yearly  to  supervise  ail 
fortresses  on  tne  coast  of  Brittany.  He  had  at  anotner  time 
to  inspect  tne  ships  on  tûe  coast  of  l^ïormandy  and  take  charge 
of  frovisioning  them.  [jater  ne  had  to  superintend  tne  ouild- 
ing  of  galleons  in  Havre-de-Grace,  to  perform  service  in  des- 
igning  fortifications  during  the  war,  and  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  a  commander  several  times  in  Desieged  cities  as  capt- 
ain  in  cnief.^-^'^ 

bTancis  I  died  on  March  31,  1547,  and  with  the  accession  of 
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Henry  II  begins  tne  period  of  De  l'Orme' s  greatest  activity 
in  architecture  aad  of  bis  higûest  royal  favor.  He  appears 
to  hâve  oeen  already  in  1549  at  the  head  of  ail  tiie  royal  bu- 
ildings, exoepting  the  Louvre  and  the  Ohateau  at  Monceau-en- 
Brie,  whose  construction  was  oegun  by  Primaticcio  in  the  same 
year  at  the  command  of.the  queen. 

Sspecial  attention  should  be  oalled  to  the  mission  reoeived 
Dy  De  l'Orme  in  1543;  "to  examine  now  tne  deoeased  king  was 
served  on  his  ouildings;"  for  tnis  wording  is  so  very  similar 
to  that  employed,  when  De  l'Orme  was  removed  from  tne  superv- 
ision of  the  buildings,  two  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  II 
and  Primaticcio  called  in  ais  place, '^■'•^  so  that  one  may  almo- 
st  assume  suoh  a  procédure  to  hâve  been  an  administrative  cus- 
tom  at  every  accession  to  the  thronej  men  hâve  certainly  des- 
ired  to  see  in  that  change  of  persons,  that  De  l'Orme  had  fal- 
len  into  disfavor;  he  alao  expresses  himself  in  that  sensé. 
Sinoe  as  suooessor  of  Philibelît  ae  l'Orme  —  the  "most  techn- 
ical"of  the  five  great  architects —  was  named  an  Italian,  who 
was  previously  only  known  as  a  painter,  it  is  then  conceivao- 
le,  that  many  hâve  tûought  of  injustice  and  of  the  capricious 
favor,  wnich  Catherine  de  Medici  showed  to  fier  lellow  country- 
men.  3ince  it  will  be  shown  later,  that  primaticcio  was  not 
merely  a  painter  and  a  decorator  of  conséquence,  but  also  a 
distinguisûsd  architect,  and  that  ne  was  thus  a  worthy  suoces- 
sor  of  De  l'Orme,  tne  entire  occurrence  appears  in  a  différe- 
nt iight.  ïVnen  Bernard  Palissy  expresses  himself  conoerning 
De  l'Orme  in  the  manner  shown  still  in  the  description  of  the 
Ohateau  at  Meudon;  when  one  furtner  considers  the  complacency 
with  whicn  Philibert  always  speaLks  of  himself  and  wen  one  fi- 
nally  sees,  that  Jean  Bullant  must  sacrifice  the  haif  of  his 
salary  to  provide  a  better  position  for  Philibert' s  orother 
Jean,""^-^^  then  wiii  it  De  easily  conceivaole,  that  sometaing 
might  lie  in  the  nature  of  De  l'Orme,  that  might  entirely  jus- 
tify  his  dismissal  tnen  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.   îhe 
reasons  permitted  by  himself  to  appear  can  scarcely  be  the  on- 
ly ones,  among  them  oeing  the  criticism  caused  Dy  the  failure 
to  understand  his  new  construction  of  roofs,  and  the  of  the 
ne»  OhaLeau  at  S.  Germain-en-Gaye.  Yet  as  results  from  the 
following,  the  lessening  of  his  almost  omnipotent  position  w 
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ïfâs  no  actuai  disfavor,    at  least  not  a  permanent  one. 

>îo\e   2.18.      1.    ^\>v\\.    3,    15^8,    \i\t\^   ^^x^v^^   Il    aippo\,w\8   \x^d.   dép- 
utes waater   Ç\\\\,\.\:>er't  %e  \f'*Ov\(ke,   ,\\^a   aTc\\\»\ec\   N.t\   orà\x\civ>^    a\ 
?owt,o\x\ey)\,eo\)i,    S.    (âermo\,iv-ei(v-l,o\^e,    V\.\\\.er8-Go\tevetô,    Yevre, 
Bo\a   de  Bo\i\oé|Tve,    t-o    «ee   ^o\»   "tVve   \,o%e  \c\,x\é   >acxe   aev\>eà   \.x\   \\\,s 
V)\i\\,à\.Tc|,s.  >?ov   -t-Yvo-t   reaaoTv,,    \ve   so^a,    to^   "t^®   %ooà    aixà    exvWre 
cQut  \à.eTvce,    Wq.X   \ae   \\avxe   \»u  /^out   iç^evsou,    o"Ç    \^o\xt    aut-Ç\.cVexv"t 
sôTvce,    Vo^aV-t-^,    cxïvOb   é,Tecx"t   expeTVexvce   \.xv   tYve   cxvt   ot    oroXvWect- 
uve, ^    e\c. 

2.      3\x"\.>^   12,    15o*S,    ?TciTAc\.a  ll^t\»o   àoT^B   of^^"'^  ^^^   ocGe6a\on'^ 
aippo\.uted  ÇvawcoVa   Çv\,mo"t\.CG\o   o^    Bo\,oé,"ï\cx   "to    X\\e   a>ApevA.T\-tex\à- 
ex\G>^   Q-^   \)\i\\.ii\.ufi,s   aTvd.  à\.a*\iaaeà    tYvevetvom  Ç\\\V\beT\  lie  Vo^xae, 
çxb\iO-t   ot    l^^v^à   oxvâb  A\\.a  \)vot\\eT    ieau  De   \»'»Orme;    *'Çip\,mo-tVcc\o    \a 
oppo\xv\.ed   to   >3\s\\   X\\^  p\x\.\à\x\^a  cowimeTxoeà  undev  îx*ot\c\,8   I   q 
awà   l^exvTx^   il,    \o   VecxVT\  \\o\»   t\ve>i   \\oà   c-een   couàxxcted    Qxvd  moxvoé,- 
ed,    axvd  \û\t\\  \b\\o\   care,    à\.\\,4ex\iOe,    a^^d   \,a\atu\»x\e8S   ovxr   8o\d  li 
Lovd   awd  ?Q-t\\er   \\q8  \>eei\   aerAûed"".    (^See  pes\Q\\.\>euT,    %.    )îot\c- 
es   auv   queVOi^ea   Avt\stea  ?roivco\a,      ÇQr\a.    1863.    p.    4,    9.-- 
Lo\)ovde,    L  de,      Lo   Benotsaouc-e  dea   Avts   z\   \,o   Cour   de  Ç-roLWoe 
e-^c.    Çar\s.    1850.    p.    558^. 

lto\e   319.    Ç\\\\,\\ievt'»a   \>ro-t\NeT,    Cieiax\  De   V*Ovme,    \»os    oVeo    aiv 
avoXvitect   cxx\,d   f^^'A^^^'^^'"*^   ^o.d   \o   'tcxV.e   "tYxe   pVoce   o^^    't\\e   t^^^'t^^^i 
as   "^ov   exampVe,    \.w   \Yve   \.TvapeG'\.\OTv   o^    "tVxe   bu\,\,d\.Tvès   \.w  Bv\,\\,q- 
TVA^    (,p.    lA^^i»     ^^   "^^^   \^eov    1058  duvVxvé,   X\\^    cxbaexvoe   ot    ^'V'S  bro- 
Wvev,    \\e   >oaas  àe8\.ê,xvo-^ed    aa    '*'e6iQS\er    ieatv  Be   \,^Ovme,    scjU^ve,    \. 
\.ovd   ot    S.   Gerxfto\n,    comm\8aov>^   deputed  \i>^    \,\ve  V,\.t\|    \tv  \\x6   ma\- 
\ei£*   ot  ^^s   ed\t^Ges    ax\d  \)u\,\,d\.x\ès,  ■"    cxxvd   \\e   reoe^-oed    o    8a\.Q"P>^ 
ot    600   \.\v>ves,    Aû\\\c.V\  >aoa  deducted   t'''*^^   t\\ot   ot    BuWaix-t.      In 
15Ô2.   i^eaxv,    aa   4ex\evci\   xRCxa\er    ot    ^osotvvaji   aïovV.   '\ov   t\\e   \c\tv4,    vû 
>»QS   vjsVtXv   X\\z  ?veuG\v   tvoopa    \,xv   Ito\.>j|    ^\,w   Çovx^a,    )i\vçvx\do\,o,    S\- 
ena,    cnvd   \t(\  Sors^oo^,    \t\   ordev    ""   ^,o   pertovm   ser\)\Ge   \t\   tVve  m 
Mkatter   ot    X\^z  t o^'^^t ^^o^^*^^®   ^t    a^vonê,  pVaoes''.    i,See  ?\\,\,oif\ 
awd   J4ot\\,q\4\owVw    liVGV\\.>aea   de   \,'»liT\  Îvqi\go\.8.    Çav\8.    1862,.    Se- 
vrés  II.    Vo\,.    2.    p.    314   ^"^   aeç\^.      Ç\tM\.\>er\  \>ec^ueo\\\eà   Xo   \\\8 
\)vo-t\vev   \\\,a   ovc\\\\eG\.\iroi\   >oooV.a,    desx^xvs,    en^vooVxv^a    aixà   àvo>»- 
N.T\^8,    08  \ûe\.I    aa   \\\,8   gouiv\t>^  \\ou8e. 

Aithough  De  l'Orme  was  tùe  arcûitect  of  ûiana,  the  rival  of 
the  queen,  Qatherine  ie  Medici  did  not  withdra»  ner  favor  ir- 
om  niai,     She  transferred  to  him  tàe  ereotion  of  tiie  Taileries, 
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wûose  fouQdatiOQS  were  laid  in  May,  1564.   In  the  same  year, 
Gatherine  iiaà  purchased  the  Gnateau  at  3.  Maar-ies-Posses,  a 
and  De  l'Orme  had  then   to  enlarge  the  building  formerly  execu- 
ted  by  àioa.   The  queen-motiaer  had  various  plans  and  models  r 
reserved  for  nerseii,  whion  vfere  found  in  his  possession,  «rh- 
en  Philibert  died. 

The  disfavor  of  the  king  does  noL  seeoi  to  nave  reduoed  De 
i'Oroae's  means  in  any  way,  that  one  might  oonolude  from  his 
own  vfords.   He  possessed  two  houses  in  Paris  together  with 
otaer  property  in  Plaisance  naar  ?ontenay,  and  as  his  wiil 
shows,    he  died  as  a  vrell  to  do  or  even  a  rion  man. 

Ko-te  320»   c.ee  ArcW-oes  àe  Vi^vt  ?Yox»caVô.  Serves  II,  Yo\. 

Qe  l'Orme  was  suocessiveiy  invested  with  several  aobeys,  w 
sfhose  inoome  oofnposed  the  greatest  part  of  his  oosamissions  as 
architeot.  Thèse  were  the  Abbeys  of  Jereton  in  Brittany,  3. 
Bartûelemy-les-Noyon,  Yvray  and  3.  Serge  d'Angers.   On  the  t 
titie  page  of  his  "Arohitsoture"  ne  oalls  himself  Oounseilor 
and  Almoner  of  the  king  and  Abbot  of  3.  3erge  d'Angers;  the 
revenues  of  this  aboey  were  leased  for  2700  livres.   In  his 
"Nouvelles  Inventions^'  on  the  other  hand,  he  oalls  hioiself 
Aboot  of  3.  Eloy-ies-iS^oyon.   As  a  canon  he  had  a  house  in  the 
oloister  of  Notre  Daoae  at  Paris. 
132.  Course  of  his  Life. 

In  relation  to  the  course  of  ûis  life  and  tne  worK  of  Phii- 
oert  De  l'Orme,  Lhe  following  détails  niay  be  of  interest. 

In  1533,  he  was  already  in  Roaie. 

In  1536,  he  returned  from  Rome  to  uyons.   He  ouilt  there  t 
the  tfio   trumpet  vaults  in  Rue  de  la  Juiverie  (Pig.  75).  îae 
portai  of  Ghurch  3.  î^izier,  apparently  of  aoout  1542,  appears 
to  hâve  oeen  ascrioed  to  him  first  sinoe  1511.  At  tne  same 
time,  he  erected  in  Paris  tne  little  Botel  of  tne  oanker  Pat- 
oillet  in  Rue  3.  Sloy  (Oite). 

In  1537  according  to  Destailleur,  or  in  1542  according  to 
D'Argenson,  he  began  the  building  of  the  Château  at  3.  Maur- 
les-F'osses  near  Paris. 

In  1533,  De  l'Orme  prevented  the  capture  of  Brest  oy  the  3 
English.32^ 

Kote  ^21.   Sôe  Jic\uo\,re.  9.  52. 
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STom  1547,  'ae   worked  on  the  Toaib  of  Franois  I. 

On  April  3,  1543,  he   vras  appointed  arohiteot  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  II  for  the  Ohateaus  at  Fontainebleau,  3.  Germain-en-La- 
ye,  Villers-ootterets,  Yerre,  Bois  de  Boulogne  (î^adrid),  like- 
wise  for  the  Ohateaa  of  La  Muette  in  Jan.  1549,  witù  the  pre- 
vioualy  mentioned  comoaission  to  see  how  Pranois  I  had  been  s 
served  in  thèse  buildings. 

On  Âprii  3,  1548,  the  reouilding  of  the  Château  at  3.  Léger 
in  the  forest  of  Monfort-l'Âoaaury  was  transferred  to  him,  and 
from  this  date  henceforth,  ail  oontraots  relating  to  the  buil- 
ding of  the  Ohateaus  mentioned  were  olosed  oy  him.  Sverytni- 
ng  now  passed  through  his  hands,  from  the  paneling  Degun  in 
the  king's  caûinet  at  Fontainebleau  to  the  fine  sculptures  on 
tae  Tomo  of  H'ranois  I,  and  nothing  was  executad  without  his 
supervision. 

On  Deo.  31,  1550,  terminated  tne  contract  for  building  the 
Ghapel  of  the  Goldsmiths'  3uild  at  Paris,  the  Ohapel  of  tne 
Goldsffliths  at  3.  Sioy  (Germain  Brice)'^^^  Rue  de  deux  Portes, 
whioh  was  oompleted  in  1566. 

>îo\e  ^22,      ?e\.\\3\eTv   sa>^s   -tXxcxt   •t\\\s   Qi,\\ape\,   Mùaa  \>\i^  ?raT\co\a 

Aooording  to  Berty,  the  construction  of  the  Château  at  Anet 
was  begun  in  1552,  while  according  to  Destailleur,  this  ouii- 
ding  âpproached  its  completion  in  tae  year  1554.  But  tne  oe- 
ginning  of  tne  érection  of  the  Château  at  àdeudon  fails  in  the 
year  1553. 

On  Peb.  3,  1554,  Philibert  De  l'Qrme  was  appointed  master 
arohiteot  and  conduotor  gênerai  of  ouildings  and  édifices,  w 
Works  and  fortifications  of  the  king  in  nis  provinces  and  in 
tne  ducûy  of  Brittany,  and  he  received  a  yearly  salary  of  500 
livres.  On  June  12  of  the  same  year,  he  was  permitted  to  al- 
low  his  brother  Jean  to  represent  himself  as  visiter  of  stro- 
ng  places,  places  and  ohateaus,  ports  and  haroors  in  Bri- 
ttany, but  without  any  inorease  of  his  salary.'-^^'-^ 

Kote  Z1Z»  See  l^ro\\\v>e»  àe  V^t^  ?toi\co\,s.  Çot\s.  1862.  Se- 
r\.ea  11.  Vo\.  2.  p.  Sl5-3n. 

In  the  year  1553  or  1559  faiis  the  ouilding  of  the  refecto- 
ry  for  the  Abbey  on  Montmartre,  and  in  the  last  named  year  as 
superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings,  he  reduced  by  600  livres 
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tae   salary  of  1200  livres,  ifhich  Jean  Buiiant  reoeived  as  oo- 
mptpoller  of  tùe  ouiiiings  of  tne  orown,  diverting  tiiis  amou- 
Qt  to  his  brotûer  Jean  De  l'Orme. 
153.   Hfork  as  Arciiiteot. 

On  Juiy  12,  1559,  as  already  state,  Phiiioert  De  l'Orme  »as 
replaced  in  tne  superintendenoy  of  the  royal  buildings  by  Pr- 
imaticoio,  and  tiie  érection  of  tne  Tuileries  was  begun  in  tne 
year  1564. 

Aooording  to  De  l^Orme's  own  statement,  his  work  as  an  arcii- 
iteot was  muoii  more  extensive,  than  appears  from  the  preoedi- 
ng  dates,  and  would  comprise  the  foilowing. 

In  the  Ohateau  at  B'ontainebleau,  tnere  was  first  by  him  the 
great  oailrooin,  "near  falling.  Did  I  not  fit  it  up  well,  bo- 
th  witû  paneling  and  with  firepiaoe,  masonry,  and  the  additi- 
on of  paintings?  I  do  not  speak  of  them;  niaster  3.  Martin 
(PriDiatiooio)  knows  his  famé".    De  l'Orme  further  oreated 
in  this  ohateau  tne  pulpit  and  the  marble  column  in  the  chap- 
el,  the  cabinet  of  the  queem-mother,  tne  cabinet  and  the  apa- 
rtment  of  the  king  in  the  pavillon  near  tne  pool,  the  great 
flight  of  steps  in  the  lower  court,  and  the  vestibule  leading 
to  the  hall  of  the  king.^^^ 

No\,e   S2A»      See   i4emo\.va.    p,    5A» ^"-aAii    oà-\-w\.s.s\.OT\    oX    "^"^e-   po- 

\Y\"^\u&a.       I    ôo\i   \\o\.\v\.Tv4   move.      )k»    S.    )40iT\\u  V.x\o\bs   \v\,a    8\o\e,^ 

\;à    scovTv    ot    ÇT\mo\\cc\o,    \ûV\o   \\od    aXveoàx^    vepVcxced    \\^,x^?       'î\v\.s 
âi.0^6    oppecxT   Xq   us   Tveoeasor>^*,    \X  wXéXX  ^e   X\iZ   à.XvzzX   oppos\,\e 
\t   ûe  \,^Ov^e  Mû\-s\veà   Xo   sq^,    -t^xat  .\ve   vcas   \\\e  couse   \\\o\  Çt\.\ro- 
%\cc\o'»s   po\n\\w4  •^ûos  p\ooeà,    \u   t\v\,s   t\a\,\, . 

'AoXz   ^25.      'SXve   •oesX\\3\i,Ve   \xv   X\\.z  ,\\cx\.\.    ot    "t\\e   \^\.tv4. >as   1 

,\D\a\\ed   to   \uçxV,e   \\,    oxvà   \B\\eve   I   coxvstvucteô.    •t\\e   beoms    ot    3>00 
or    400   p\.eoea,    \û\\\g\\  \ûeTe    a\,^ost   veo,à>^,    oxvd    X\^z    roo'Çs    o-ocr    s 
seMeraX,    vooms.      But   3\ïv,oe   tVe   \aorV;xftex\   àxà   tvo\   Vix\o\D   \vo\b    Xo    ex- 
écute  tXvts  \B0v\t    l,carpeT\tT>4   coTVBtructeâ    ot    beoma"),    X\\z\^    so\d 
\im'«ieà\a"\.e\\à,  tVvat    XX  Micxa   \B0vt\\Vess,    \ûYvev.e\.ix   -tYvei^   to^"'^âi    t\\em6eV- 
\^ea    tu   o    é,veQxt   ervor.      "S^ve-»^    s^xoutà   not   Yva-^e    ao    spoVeu,    stxxce 
t\\e>^  \twe\»   T\ot   \\o\a    to   pvoceeà    awà   UTMieratooà   T\ot\\ti\4    o^    tt." 

9e  l'orme  began  the  érection  of  the  naw  Ohateau  at  3.   Germ- 
ain;   he  also  had  to  exécute  alone  various  works  in  the  old 
Shateau  there,   the  décorations  on  the  pulpit  in  the  onapel  a 
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and  its  ifarirobes,  the  fountains  and  the  bridges  of  the  queen 
"in  Gonseqaenoe  of  aiy  désire  to  perforai  the  most  namole  serv- 
ice for  iier." 

De  l'Orme  further  mentions  tne  works  on  Château  Ga  Muette 
near  3.  Germain,  as  well  as  those  at  3.  tieger  in  the  forest 
of  Montfort,  where  ne  put  an  oid  résidence  into  good  conditi- 
on, Duilt  a  new  gailery  with  the  ohapel  and  with  pavillons, 
"wnich  were  found  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  tnat  was  oom- 
pieted  as  a  very  beautiful  house". 

Among  other  tforks.  De  l'Orme  '^'^^   mentions  the  Tomb  of  Fran- 
cis I,  the  Château  3.  Léger,  the  Arsenal  and  the  Magazine(of 
Artiilery)  at  Paris,  the  stables  of  Paiaoe  de  îournelles  at 
Paris,  the  oonstructiôn  of  the  vaults  and  the  oompietion  of 
the  §hapel  in  tne  forest  of  Vinoennes  (in  tne  Château  itself 
shortly  before  1530),    various  works  (feudal  labor)  at  ?ou- 
lemberg  and  Goussy,  the  beginning  of  the  Hospital  of  3.  Jac- 
ques du  Hault-pas,  a  Temple  in  the  park  at  Villers-Ootterets, 
many  beautiful  works  in  the  Cnateau  at  Anet  by  oommand  of  the 
king,  and  various  unexeouted  designs  for  roofing  the  bail-co- 
urt at  Monceau. (Mousseau-en-§rie). 

Îî0"t,e  Z11  •      See  Bev\>jj,  k»    Les  èvowàes  ^vc\\\.tec\.ea  FraxvGaxa 

In  his  "Nouvelles  Inventions",  De  l'Orme  also  speaks  of  the 
follovfing  works  executed  by  him  in  the  Château  La  Muette:  — 
the  curved  roofs  over  the  staircase  pavillon  and  over  the  oh- 
apel|,tiie  roof  of  great  span  at  the  centre,  the  two  last  pav- 
illons there  on  the  road  from  S.  Sermain  to  La  Muette  (the  r 

roofs  ?),  the  roof  of  the  Château  at  Llmours  for  Diana  of  Po- 
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itiers,  the  latter  château  itself,     and  tne  leaden  orname- 

nts  over  tne  chapei  of  tne  king  at  Pontainsoieau. 

No-te  328.   Ko\i>ûe\>Ve  lxv\>ex\-X\Qx\s  e\c .  ï>à\\\.ox\  ot  1626.  p.  296; 

«•^■t^^e  carpex\-tv^  Xov   maàam  "tXxe  àuoVvess  àe  Ye\»eTv\,\,\\o\a  o\  \\er  Z 

Qnder  Henry  II,  De  L'Orme  executed  on  the  Château  of  Madrid 
the  upper  stories  on  those  sides  on  wnich  tnere  was  no  terra 
cotta*  tûe  use  of  this  on  the  exterior  and  in  comoination  wi- 
th masonry  did  not  especially  pleass  him,  as  he  writes.'^^B 

Ko\e  329.   Iw  Aro'ft\.\ec\ure.  BooV  IX.  CV\op.  1,    p.  268. 


Tûe  iuke  cle  la  Tpemouille  reoeûtiy  foand  ^^^   in  trie  arcaiv- 
33  of  tûe  Gnateau  at  Usez  two  designs  (variations)  for  its  f 
faoade,  whioia  are  signed  by  Philibert  Qe  l'Oràe. 

îne  ohief  works  of  De  l'Orme  wiii  be  further  examined  later. 
Meanwtiile  some  tiiings  may  be  said  hère  ooncerning  two  of  the 
cûateaus  Duilt  oy  ûim: —  tne  Onateau  at  3.  Maar-les-B'osses, 
on  aoGoant  of  trie  iaiportanoe  asorioed  to  tnis  building  by  De 
l'Octne  nirûself,  and  t'ae  artistioally  oaore  important  Oûateau 
at  Meadon,  on  wûioh  he  is  entirely  silent. 

In  his  Architectare,"^'-^  De  l'Orme  says  on  tne  occasion  of 
tiie  description  of  tne  Ghateau  at  3.  Maar,  "tne  autnor  broag- 
nt  te  France  tne  art  of  good  construction".  ?roin  this  should 
one  Delieve,  that  ne  attributed  to  hiiaself  no  small  merit  in 
this  domain,  altaough  tûe  passage  mentioned  appears  to  merely 
treat  of  a  nevy  method  for  designing  tne  proportions  of  the  A 
Âttic  base,  wnicn  ne  introduoed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Onateau  mentioned.    Sut  in  the  frequently  mentioned  Mémoire 
(p.  54),  ne  frankly  takes  this  merit  to  himself. 

}{Q\z   %Z\.      ?oo\  Kote  Sliv. 

s\uce  \»\-t)ao\A\,  aTWjj  4\,or>i  or  \>oois-t\T\è  .*" 

The  Château  ât  Meudon  (Figs.  239,  344),  Pûilioert  De  l'Orme 

Duilt  at  the  commani  of  Cardinal  Charles  de  Lorraine;  he  took 

possession  of  the  necessary  lands  in  1553.'-^'^'^  Gikewise  by  nim 

is  the  grotto  (?igs.  127,  243,  24ô),  vfhich  rose  at  the  side 

of  tne  Oûateau,  and  whose  oeauty  was  famous,  as  a  séries  of 

writers  narrate;  yst  ne  does  not  mention  it  in  nis  siritings. 

004. 
Bercy     explains  this  silence  oy  the  mishap,  tnat  occurred 

hère  aocording  to  Palissy's  expression  of  tne  "3od  of  masons." 

Ko\e  3.33.   See  lieôtoVWeur .  p.  1, 

No"te  S2)4«   S®^  l>e,s  âvanàe»  Arc^vx'tec'tes  ÇrcxTVGOXS  etc.  Çov\,s. 
1Ç60.  p.  25. 

Palissy  irrites: —  "I  knosf  that  tnere  is  in  our  time  a  tren- 
ch arcûitect,  who  has  almost  permitted  nimself  to  oe  called 
the  god  of  masons  or  of  architects;  ne  could  so  mucû  the  more 
do  this,  since  he  receiyed  20,000  livres  in  oenefices  and  xnew 
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ûow  to  hâve  himself  well  reoeived  at  court.   It  soaBetiaaes  hap- 
peaed,  tftat  he  boasted  hioaself  able  to  raise  water  by  means 
of  puinps  or  other  machines  as  higa  as  he  jfished.   Suoh  bragg- 
ing  gave  occasion  to  a  great  lord  to  désire  to  raise  water  f 
froaa  a  river  to  a  much  more  elevated  garden,  which  ae  had  in 
the  vioinity.   The  expease  of  this  vras  so  great,  that  it  was 
fouad  in  the  records  of  the  comptrollsr  to  amount  to  40,000, 
francs,  althoagh  the  entire  affair  was  never  worth  anything.  '^"^ 

'^qXz  32.Ï» .  "î'ïve  \,eaà  ^\\>ea  burst  ux\,àier  "tVve  çresauve  ot  "t\ve 
>»aL\eT,  and.  tYvose  mode  ot  X>vasa  ■Çî.Weà  so  muo'ïx  >»\-t\\  sanà,  -tVxaX, 
•tVvex^  «v\xa-t  '^e  taV-en  ou^  Xo  c\,eaw  ■t\\em.V'See  Les  Oe\xA:>ves  àue  Bev- 
Tvcxvà  ?a\,\,33>^,  pu\)\.\,s\\eà  \s^  Ana-toVe  ?vcxTvce.  ÇOlV\,s.  iS80.  B\.sc- 
ouvs  aâL,m\vo\)\.e.  p,  \1\*--  îwvWvev,  l^uàVcvt,  L.  Bev^aa^d  ÇaWs- 
s>^  etc.  ÇarVs.  186a.  p.  2T1^. 

That  Paiissy  hère  had  in  view  De  l'Orme  and  the  Château  at 
Meudon  is  confirined  by  another  passage.  ''If  the  architect  of 
the  queen,  who  delayed  in  Italy  and  has  rummaged  in  this  ooun- 
try,  to  whom  the  authority  and  the  suprême  command  over  ail 
the  workaaen  of  the  said  lady  îfas  entrusted,  had  only  possess- 
ed  somè  nataral  phiiosophy  without  a  complète  éducation,  then 
wouid  he  ùave  ûuilt  a  ^all  or  arcade  in  the  valIey  of  3.  Olo- 
ud  and  hâve  easily  brought  the  water  froii  the  bridge  there  to 
the  ïfaiis  of  the  oark."  '^'^^ 

Kote  33>e.  ^\acouv3  aà,m\,rQX>\.es.  p.  IBl. 

Père  Rapin  speaks  in  his  poem  '-^'^'  of  the  gardsns  at  Meudon, 
likevîise  of  the  useless  excavations  for  water  oy  the  archite- 
ct and  of  the  despair  of  tne  oîfner. 

Note  Z'èl»      See  k\xd\ot.   BooVi  III.  p.  272.  ?oem  on  Csovateua. 
154.   îendencies  in  Style. 

In  the  artistic  works  of  De  l'Orme,  several  tendencies  suc- 
ceed  eaoh  othar: — 

1.  One  more  Italian,  in  the  spirit  of  the  students  of  the 
last  manner  of  Bramante. 

8.   A  freer  tendency,  more  in  the  ?renoû  spirit. 

3.   An  endeavor  to  compose  according  to  definite  principles. 

In  a  séries  of  his  créations,  ratner  in  those  produced  bef- 
ore  1560,  there  frequently  appears  a  severity  entirely  in  the 
spirit  of  Peruzzi,  A.  da  Sangallo,  Sansovino,  or  of  Sanmicne- 
li.   But  on  the  contrary,  thers  occasionaily  occur  in  tne  Tu- 
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î'uiieries  emiireiy  caprioious  forms,  like  those  by  Alessi  on 
Paiâoe  Marino  at  Miian,  for  example  in  trie  windoîir  oaiustratss 
of*  tjae  court  façade,  ïfiiioti  appear  as  if  "suspended^CPig.  46), 
and  in  tiie  treattnent  of  the  attic,  tbat  are  reoognized  as  sy- 
naptoins  of  the  transition  to  the  third  phase  of  the  Renaissan- 
ce in  the  16  th  oentury. 

155.   Italian  Tendisnoy. 

De  l'Orme  adaiits  in  severai  passages,  that  ne  foilojred  Ita- 
lian modeis. 

i?or  example: —  "I  hâve  arranged  above  the  doorway  a  little 
terrace  or  a  balcony  after  the  Italian  style,  as  arranged  on 
severai  palaces  in  Rooie,  Venice  and  other  Italian  oities;  one 
passes  frooi  tne  apartment  directly  through  the  window  upon 

siioh  a  terrace  or  such  a  balcony,  in  order  to  oe  in  oetter  a 
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air  and  to  take  pleasure  in  the  surroandings." 

Ko-te  33e,   See  Avc\\\.\.ec-l\jLre.  BooV.  Y.IIl.  G'rvop.  6.  p.  239,  o 
Ol^^à  t\\e  \V\\j.8t\'0't\i0u  ow  p.  239  >:> . 

De  l'Ornie  also  speaks  of  the  Italian  arcàitects  of  his  tinae. 
He  finds,  for  exaoïple,  that  their  oustom  of  giving  to  the  pe- 
destal  of  tûe  îuscan  order  one  tnird  ths  height  of  tne  column 
is  exaggerated;  one   fourth  pleases  nim  ûetter. 

ïo  tne  créations  in  the  Italian  tendenoy  beloag  a.noag  othe- 
rs,  the  Hoase  at  Lyons  (Pig.  75),  tne  Château  at  3.  Maur  in 
its  first  shape  (B'ig.  126),  tue  Toino  of  Francis  I,  the  ûorbal 
of  the  Gnateau  at  Anet  (Pig.  317),  and  the  Temple  in  the  park 
at  Villers-Gotterets  (Pig.  195). 

Oe  l'Orme' s  créations  frequently  permit  récognition  of  the 
study  of  tne  works  of  Bramante. 

In  the  cryptoportico  of  tne  Château  at  Anet,  the  arrangeme- 
nt of  the  plan  is  permeated  by  the  stuay  of  certain  arrangem- 
ents in  the  designs  of  Bramante  and  of  Rapaael  for  3.  Peter, 
the  Vatican,  Villa  Madama,  etc.   îhe  stairway  plans  in  tne  e 
exedras  at  both  ends  repeat  the  former  stair/fay  of  Bramante 
on  tne  Niccnione  at  Rome: —  convex  and  semicircuiar  oelow,  c 
concave  and  semicircuiar  aoove.   j*ikewi3e  in  tne  garden  at 
Anet,  on  tne  right  of  the  entrance,  this  stairway  form  of  Br- 
amante is  again  employed.   The  externai  portai  recalls  tne 
treatment  of  tne  Ooric  order  employed  on  the  TempieLto  at  Cn- 
urch  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 
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Ths  sircular  ohapel  at  Anet,  enlargel  as  a  Greek  orosa,  is 
related  to  the  innumerabie  designs  produosd  m  the  first  haif 
of  tûe  16  tû  oentary  oy  tlie  pupiis  of  Bramante,  on  tne  oasis 
of  iais  design  for  3.  Peter,  for  tne  ohapel  in  Palace  S.  Biag- 

iO  6t3. 

One  aiay  even  say  in  one  oass,  tnat  De  l'Orme  was  adaiitted 
to  oonfer  upon  nis  création  tnat  nignest  grâce,  which  Braman- 
te exûioited  in  his  last  works  in  Milan,  in  tne  court  of  the 
^anoeiiaria  at  Rome,  and  in  the  piers  of  Churoh  3.  Lorenzo  in 
Damaso.  îhis  was  in  the  removed  triple  arcade  Deside  Lhe  st~ 
aircâse  in  tne  court  of  the  Ghateau  at  Blois. 

De  l'Orme  developed  in  this,  in  the  proportions  of  the  arch- 
ed  openings,  the  entaôlature,  the  treatment  of  the  shafts,  t 
the  three-quarter  columns,  in  tne  relief  of  their  four  bands 
on  the  drums,  in  tne  graoeful  lOorio-like  capitals  witn  an  élé- 
gant row  of  leaves  on  the  necking  of  the  column,  in  the  inagi- 
cal  fineness  of  tne  abacus  of  perfect  thickness,  projection, 
and  refined  connection  witn  the  entabalture,  that  equally  my- 
sterious  as  ravishing  beauty,  ?rhicû  unités  the  animated  fresn- 
ness  of  youth  with  perfectly  ripe  fullness.  ^^ 

a\ea\i  ot  BVo\,s".  "îXveae  coxvsxsteà  \.x\  cox\a\ruG"t\-T\|  awe\B  o\,\,  por- 

^ov\t  -Naaa  ooTvwecteà  Mi\,-t\\  X\\z   \3\i\\à\T\i,  ot  '^V.e  ovcoàe  o^  Ç\\\\\\)- 
evt  î)e  V^Orae.  i^See  à,e  CLto^.  p.  oT'i. 

However  oeautiful  was  also  the  arcade  on  the  garden  façade 
of  the  Tuileries  in  its  proportions,  it  still  lacked  aomethi- 
ng  of  that  perfected  Sramantesque  narmony,  such  as  stown  by 
the  arcade  at  Blois,  and  wûica  nas  perhaps  oeen  but  once  att- 
ained  since  in  France,  namely  oy  Duoan  in  tne  court  of  Hôtel 
Pourtales  at  Paris. 

156.   Preer  Prencn  Tendency. 

Tnat  De  l'Orme,  aside  from  his  révérence  for  the  antique. a 
and  the  severer  Italian  tendency,  understood  how  to  likewise 
move  with  a  chiefly  free  tendency  in  his  créations,  is  first 
shown  oy  his  conception  of  the  spirit  in  wnich  the  study  of 
antique  works  is  to  oe  praotised. 

He  writes; —  "In  brief,  I  hâve  never  designed  columns  nor 
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ornaments,  that  exhioited  the   same  proportions,  not  sven  in 
tàe  saiae  (columaar)  order.  I  say  tiiis  frankiy  and  coafirm  it 
by  varlous  examples  on  anoieat  oaoauiDenta»  so  that  those  desi- 
ring  to  ppaotice  arohiteotare  may  aot  only  rely  upoa  the  mul- 
titude of  tae  aatique  buildings,  tk&t   they  hâve  measured,  bat 
may  rather  learn  to  know  proportions  and  diqaensioqs  of  the  b 
buildings,  whioh  they  hâve  to  build,  aooording  to  the  kind  a 
and  to  the  arrangement  of  eaoh  building.  '*^" 

But  that  f reer  tendenoy  also  appears  in  the  "g'renoh  Order*' 
(Fig.  46)  and  in  the  still  freer  treatment  of  the  ooupled  co- 
lumns,  oonoerning  whioh  référence  aaay  be  made  to  the  Ghapter 
on  the  Orders;  also  in  the  Ohapter  on  the  House;  De  l'Orme* s 
own  house  is  a  further  example  of  this  tendenoy. 

îhe  true  B'renoh  endeavor  to  be  original  in  certain  domains 
before  ail  else  appears  in  De  l'Orme,  as  in  the  elder  Ou  Cer- 
ceau, sometimes  in  the  design  of  very  inharmonious  treatment, 
as  for  example,  in  one  of  his  enclosures  of  a  doorway."^*^-^  In 
a  dormer  window  ^^^   with  inverted  flying  buttresses  witn  lon- 
io  capitals  at  the  sides,  he  takes  tne  first  siiep  toirard  the 
"inolined  oolumns"  treatpled  later.   Tae  animatedly  ouiit  out 
not  entirely  happy  external  portai  at  Anet  wili  oe  aentioned 
later  (in  tae  Oaapter  on  Gateways).   In  the  ohapel  of  the  oa- 
ateau  there  (n'ig.  193),  the  manner  in  whioh  the  lintel  benea- 
th  the  sntaolature  and  the  latter  itself  are  orutally  stopped 
at  hâlf  the  aeight  of  the  arohed  window,  appearing  as  if  in 
soorn  of  the  nature  of  the  antique  architectural  forais, '^'^•^,al- 
though  the  introduction  of  thèse  antique  forms  was  indeed  th- 
en  most  strongly  recommended.  Peculiar  and  aimost  guixotic 
appears  in  the  same  chapel  the  manner  in  waich  each  of  the  w 
Windows  on  the  exterior  jusL  mentionad  aave  arrangea  a  second 
one  inside  tne  external  window  enclosure,  farther  back  and  ai 

oQoulded  on  the  window  sill.  The  doorway  in  the  interior  of 

,  344 
the  chapel  is  better  treated/    the  pilasters  at  the  sides 

are  replaced  oy   consoles,  which  support  a  freely  treated  ent- 

ablaturé  with  modillion  frieze!  and  a  richly  sculptured  wood- 

en  balustrade. 

Ko\e  341.      See    lvrcYv\.\.ec\ure.    p.    2ô7. 
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XoAie  S43.   'SïvVô  »\,4\v\,  \vaioe  ^eexv  a\30\»àeà,  \.t  "^^^  eTv\a\)\o\\ire 

ec^uvaV.  eT^  ÇvQtvce  àepu\B  îTCiTvco\ô  1  ju8ç\u'»a  \,ou\,e  XIV  etc. 

Sntirely  in  opposition  to  the  ppeoeding  oaprooes  is  another 
art  tenàenoy,  of  whioh  De  l'Orme  states,  that  he  pursaed  it 
in  a  later  period: —  namely  his  endaavor  to  oompose  on  the  b 
baais  of  "Siblioal  laws  and  saored  members".  In  the  suooeding 
pages  (in  the  Chapter  on  Proportions),  this  »ill  be  more  ful- 
ly  mantioned. 

157.   Détails. 
Tne  members  in  De  l'Orme' s  mouldings  are  often  deeply  and  s 
sharply  carved  with  ornanents,  when  the  raised  portions  rega- 
in the  stBOoth  surface  of  the  original  member  almost  without 
any  modeling,  and  they  therefore  laoic  the  expression  of  noble 
modelling.  Besides  the  use  of  foliage  in  the  style  of  class- 
ioal  models.  De  l'Orme  frequently  employs  leaves,  whose  inter- 
spaoes  rise  frotn  a  second  séries  of  f lat  leaves  plaoed  behind 
tûem  as  if  glued  there. (compare  the  lantern  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Ohateaa  at  Anet).  To  emphasize  the  inolined  oaps  of  cer- 
tain sarcophaguses,  there  are  not  infreguently  three  différe- 
nt kinds  of  leaveu  placed  over  each  other.  In  the  compositi- 
on of  ornaments  and  emblems.  De  l'Orme  shows  great  certainty 
aad  much  taste,  as  on  the  drums  of  the  orders  on  the  Tuileri- 
es.  The  différent  members  of  his  mouldings  are  sometimes  com- 
bined  together  in  a  very  refined  way.   They  >fere  in  part  mors 
animated  in  the  Tuileries,  than  are  those  of  Lesoot  in  the 
court  of  the  Couvre;  even  if  not  nobler,  the  proportions  of 
the  différent  members  to  each  other  was  frequently  so,  and 
the  gênerai  movement  was  in  particular  more  oorrectly  obtained. 

In  View  of  the  delight  manifested  by  De  l'Orme  in  his  treat- 
ise  on  the  art  of  stonecutting,  there  must  be  mentioned  hère 
tûe  excellent  exécution  of  the  chapel  of  the  Ohateau  at  Anet, 
«iiich  vill  oe  mentioned  later. 
153.  Artistic  Nature. 

If  we  finally  turn  to  the  artistic  nature  of  De  l'Orme,  he 
then  appears  in  almost  every  respect  as  the  model  of  the  true 
architect.  3y  means  of  the  practice  of  superintendence  famil- 
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faaailiar  to  him  from  ohildhood,  ûe  was  full  of  expérience,  p 
posses3ed  aa  impoaing  maas  of  teotinioal  knowledge,  »as  ea-ohu- 
siastic  in  tue  art  of  stoneouttiag  (art  of  drawing)  and  for 
GOûstruotion  had  tàe  oreative  aotivity  of  genius.  r.ikewise 
in  artistio  rsspeolia  was  tiie  gift  oonferred  on  nim  to  design 
oeautifally  and  to  prodaoe  forme  fali  of  aniaiated  feeling  and 
refined  taste.   Pinally,  De  l'Orme  itas  not  aatisfied  witli  wii- 
at  migût  be  iearned  as  a  ''pupil"  by  industry  and  good  instruc- 
tion' ratûsr  did  he   désire  to  beoome  a  "master"  in  nia  profe- 
ssion, to  penetrate  the  innermost  nature  of  arcûiteoture,  and 
to  fatûom  tûe  truth  of  form  as  well  as  the  laws  of  its  beauty. 

8en  are  usually  justly  surprised,  that  in  addition  to  his 
extensive  arohiteotural  labors  and  the  fréquent  and  long  jour- 
neys  of  inspection,  wûich  ne  was  compeiled  to  undertake  under 
peouliar  conditions,  that  it  was  possible  for  De  l'Orme  to  w 
Write  two  extensive  îïorks!  but  this  surprise  beoomes  geeater, 
whsn  ons  finds  witù  vihat,   literary  studies  ne  busied  iiimself 
and  wnat  srritings  lie  also  iiad  in  préparation. 

Berty  Delieves  tiiat  he  perceives  tnerein  a  Diameworthy  end- 
eavor  for  the  "rational",  instead  of  z'ae   feèLing  of  tranquil- 
izing  beauty.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  certain  unskilrul 
things  justly  mentioned  by  Berty  in  nowisi  nave  tneir  cause 
therein,  out  are  oiuch  rather  to  oe  expiained,  as  Oe  l'Orme  a 
among  others  did  not  recognize  witn  sufficient  clearness  the 
aotual  esthetic  side,  whicn  certain  of  the  3iblioal  preoepts 
employed  by  him  might  contain.  He  found  no  support  in  them 
for  this  reason,  even  if  he  allowed  nimself  to  be  delighted 
oy  a  certain  rashness  in  composition  and  by  3allic  en.joyment 
of  the  novel  at  the  cost  of  principie.   How  littie  siavishiy 
"rational",  —  in  the  meaning  of  Viollet-le-Duc  aafl  his  pupi- 
Is,  —  De  l'Orme  sometimes  oelieved  himself  daring  to  be,  as 
soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  place  tne  cnief  emphasis  more 
on  the  ïîhole  than  the  parts,  the  fact  appears,  that  on  the  0 
Ohateau  at  Ânet,  on  the  great  gallery  extending  before  the  c 
chapel,  he  gave  to  the  chimneysfor  décorative  reasons  the  fo- 
rm of  dormer  Windows,  as  he  himself  writes.'^^^ 

Kote   34e.      lu    liiVcVv\teot.uve.    Boo\t   VIII.    0\vop\ev   20.    p.    2,ô8   \d  . 

jïe  shall  return  to  Pnilioert  De  l'Orme  in  several  of  the 
following  Chapters. 


^0 
e.   Jacques  I.  Anàrouet  Du  Cerceau. 

159.  Raak  of  Du  Oeroeau. 

The  DiPlih  of  Jacques  I,  ffûo  is  always  meaut  in  tne  lollowi- 
ng  pages  ifiieaevsr  Du  Oeroeau  is  meaLicaed,  caauot  àave  Laken 
place  later  than  1510  op  1512.   3very  trace  of  him  is  lost 
aftep  1534. -^"^^ 

Note  34T.   ^e  v^Xzv   Xo   Wz   uucrVWcaX  \aor\t  o^  CaWet  çeve. 
XoWce  \\\a-tOT\,que  «uv  ç\ue\a^\jkes  ArcV^N-teotes  îroTvcaxs  ô.\x  XYe 
S\ec\»e.  ÇoiV\a.  1842;  -  tvxrtVver  -to  Bert^,  X.  Les  éTQuàes  i^rc\v- 
\\eoXes  |.rQwoaL\6.  Çor\.6.  iSèO*. -  a\ao  Xo  lùe8\Q\.\"\»e\j.T,  ^,  NoX\.~ 
ce  SUT  c^ueVques  ArWates  îr(aTvca\.s  e\c.  Çar\s.  1S6S.  --  TiVve  v 
resuWs  ot  t'îvese  \DorV,8  os  MoeW  os  \\vose  ot  Oa\,  'v\\o>r\,es  Beoà, 
ouà,  moTv^  oWvers,  •to|e\.Y;er  >û\-t\\  »,\:lc.\x  Tve\a  'c&a"ter\o\.,  are  co\.\.ec- 
teà.  \.T\.  t\\e  aut\\OT.'»s  ^svouotvav't^,*  L^-s  D\x  Oevceau,  Veur  V\,e  e\.  \ 
Veur  OeuAsre  etc.  ^ÇavVs.  18BT^. 

The  position  oooupied  oy  Jacques  I,  tne  father  of  ail  the 
Du  Ceroeaus,  in  the  group  of  liae  five  great  architects,  is  e 
entirely  différent  from  those  of  his  associâtes.   After  freq- 
uently  overlooking  even  in  the  miille  of  this  (19  tii)  oentury 
the  existence  of  the  tarée  younger  Du  Oerceaus  and  ascrioing 
taeir  fforks  to  the  fatner  Jacques  I,  men  passel  iater  to  the 
other  extrême.  JÏany,  Jfho  were  unaoie  to  fini  the  proof  that 
Jacques  Anlrouet,  tne  father,  nad  ever  buiiii  anytaing,  adopt- 
ed  the  opinion,  taat  he  probabiy  was  aierely  an  engraver  on 
oopper,  and  that  the  title  of  "Architect  to  tae  King",  tnat 
he  ocre  was  indeed  merely  an  aonorary  title.   Since  I  succee- 
ded  in  proving  that  Du  Oerceau  was  tûorougùiy  an  arcûitect, 
and  that  one  is  coaipelled  to  a»ard  to  him  tne  authorship  of 
tvîo  of  the  most  important  chateaus  of  the  lô  th  oentury,  tho- 
se at  Verneuii-sur-Oise  and  at  Oaarleval,  yet  it  cannot  oe  d 
denied,  that  our  décision  is  rather  oased  upon  the  iaipression 
of  the  writings  of  Du  Cerceau,  than  upon  his  architectural  m 
monuments.   The  circuaistanoe,  that  neither  one  of  the  two  cn- 
ateaus  aentioned  now  exists,  and  moreover  tnat  oniy  the  soaal- 
lest  portion  of  tnat  at  Gharleval  was  execuLed,  adds  no  iitt- 
le  tûereto. 

160.  Architectural  Structures. 

Jacques  I  is  not  alone  to  be  regarded  as  the  designer  and 
arcûitect  of  the  Château  at  Verneuil-sur-Oise  in  its  first 
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form  as  désigne!  for  Philippe  de  Boalaiaviliiers,  but  also  as 
the  Creator  (in  1575  or  soon  after»fards)  of  the  design  as  oh- 
anged  for  the  second  possessor,  the  duice  de  Nemours;  the  roy- 
al Ghateau  at  Oharleval  is  likesiise  by  him.  tûs  constructing 
masters  of  the  château  first  mentioned  «rere  Jacques  Androuet's 
son-in-law  Jehan  Brosse  (fatner  of  the  famous  Salomon  de  Bro- 
sse? and  Androuet's  own  son  Baptiste, '^^^ 

oVived  \.i\  t\\e  o\it\\ov.'s  \>ve«\.o\is\.^  mexvlVoneà  îreoWse  on  tYve  Dva 
^evoeous  cxxvà  ma>à  ^®  reaà  \\\cve. 

By  the  deveiopaient  of  its  pian  and  of.the  beautiful  garden 
arranged  in  terraces,  the  building  at  Verneuil  beiongs  to  the 
aiost  important  ohateaus  begun  then,  whioh  were  not  royal.  T 
The  treatment  of  the  angles  by  means  of  t»o  pavillons,  as  th- 
ey  ocour  in  the  first  desi^  of  Du  Cerceau  (Pig.  271),  »as  i 
indeed  omitted  in  the  seaoad  design*,  still  his  grand  nephew 
(?)  Saloaion  de  Brosse  again  adopted  this  in  his  oha&eau.  îhe 
building  seems  to  nave  been  entirely  coaipieted  only  under  He- 
nry IV!  he  had  it  restored  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacques  I 
Du  Cerceau  for  Mademoiselle  d'Sntragues,  Marquise  de  Verneuil, 
favored  oy  him.  It  fsll  out  worse  îîith  the  other  cnateau  de- 
sign of  Du  Cerceau,  that  for  Charlevâl;  this  can  oe  designat- 
ed  as  ons  of  the  oiost  beautiful  château  plana  of  Lne  16  th  c 
century  in  yirance.  (?ig.  232). 

Ko\e  Zk^.      See  SeA^mtlWeT.  Les  Qu  Cerceau  etc.  ?aT\s.  lÔST. 

The  reasons  that  required  Du  Cerceau  the  father  to  be  rsgar- 
ded  as  the  designer  of  the  plans  for  the  Château  at  Charleval 
are  on  the  one  hand  oased  on  the  drawing  of  Jacques  I  for  th- 
is château  disoovered  Dy  me,  on  ths  otner  on  tne  following  d 
docuaentary  passage: —  "Jacques  Androuet,  cailed  Du  Cerceau, 
architeot,  20o  livres.  —  Baptiste  Androuet,  cailed  Cerceau, 
architect  at  Charleval,  the  same  pension  that  he  used  to  have:- 
4C0  livres.    By  this  statement  found  by  Jai  in  a  list  of  p 
pensioners  of  Henry  III  in  the  year  1577,  it  is  entirely  dec- 
ided,  that  5  years  after  the  purchase  of  tne  lands  it  was  al- 
ready  usual  6or  Baptiste  Du  cerceau,  the  son  of  Jacques  I,  to 
receive  an  annuai  salary  of  40C  livres.  But  the  lii-noant  of  l 
this  salary  is  a  certain  proof,  that  Baptiste  could  oe  in  tnat 
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village  only  the  royal  architeot  of  the  ohateau. 

înis  faot,  togetner  witû  the  previoasiy  mentioned,  oareful- 
iy  executed  Irawing  by  the  fatûer  of  Baptiste,  —  Jaoques  I 
Da  Cerceau,  —  irhiGh  rspresents  the  design  for  a  central  or 
side  pavillon  on  the  entrance  side  of  the  Ghateau  at  Gnarlev- 
ai,*^"^  and  which  is  entirely  différent  froai  that  engraved  by 
ûioaself  in  fais  "[jes  plus  excellents  Bastiments  de  France  (Par- 
is. 1576),  is  a  no  less  certain  proof,  tnat  Du  Cerceau  tne  f 
i'atner  had  prepared  designs  for  the  building  before  its  comm- 
encement, which  indeed  are  différent  from  his  engraved  plans 
ûut  still  are  related  to  them.  We  are  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  assuming,  that  the  splendid  design  for  the  Chat- 
eau  in  question  was  either  by  Du  Cerceau  the  fatùer  alone,  or 
that  it  was  sirorked  out  by  him  conjointly  arith  his  son  Baptis- 
Le.  The  latter  supervised  the  exécution  alone,  or  perhaps  w 
vfith  the  respective  Jacques  Du  Cerceau,  vîhose  name  directly 
précèdes  his  own.  It  is  hard  to  décide,  whether  he  must  be 
orought  into  connection  witù  the  Cnateau  at  rjharleval  in  tne 
previously  mentioned  list,  and  whether  Jacques  I  or  his  son 
Jacques  II  is  thereby  meant.   It  "»\rould  hâve  the  appearance  in 
the  lirst  case,  that  Du  Cerceau  tne  father  was  then  little  o 
Dusied  with  work  for  the  royal  court,  and  that  ûe  was  pernaps 
pensioned  for  tne  publication  of  his  works,  or  that  ûis  part- 
icipation in  the  exécution  of  ais  design  was  less  tnan  tnat 
of  his  son  Baptiste. 

a\so  see  t^^^^ev  p.  83,  %S,  96,  100,  1.03,  135,  2ie» 

DU  nerceau  says  himself  j^^^-*-  tnat  the  work  of  restoring  the 
rjhateau  at  Montargis  was  entrusted  to  nim  oy  Renée  of  France. 
By  ûim  indeed  were  ail  works, "for  repairing  the  neglected  and 
ruinous  château,  for  oeautifying  it  and  enriching  it  with  so- 
iie  new  buildings,  ^or  providing  the  gardens  and  other  conven- 
iences", —  ail  after  the  year  1560." 

Ko'te  351.      1t\  Uea  p\,\jk8    exceVVewts   BasWments  de  France.    Vo\. 
2.      Çov\s.    iô'7<ô.    Vl^  coTVTveo'tN.ow  ia\.t\\   t'^e   à,escv\ip\\6u  .o^   X^kt  . 
0^o\eou   ot  Y\\VeTs-0ot\eTfc-t8.    --    3cxcc\ues   Eessoxv,    ^D\\ose  pVotes 
xaere    ewlvo'oeà  \>\i   Ou  Oevceau,    àeeV^^O"^^»   X\\e   VoWev    \u   BooV.   1 
ot   A\\,s    "^iTMstvuxaexKts   )4a-l\\e'(fto\\c\'ue9'*'    (^OrVeows,    lôe^"^    oa    "-iivcVxx- 
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■\.>^  Mivote   Xo  \&e   oxv  Ç.e\).    2%,    18^2: —    "•!   \\a-oe   receTi\X\^   t^^^âh   am- 

\,\\xvcs  ot  "^^e  o^o-teou  ©t  ioxv\,ov4\,8  \>\j  î)\x  (ieroeau  oocurreà  \,tv 
iô€9,  s\.x  >àeoT8  \>.etore  X\iZ  deo-l\\  o^  "tVve  àxicVvess  ot  îevrovo". 
'SVve  deoWv   ot   i«v^  t^*^^^^  t^^'^o^®'^   \.V\vee  \ûeeV.8   Xoter   atid  pTex^eiv- 

Boi\Tve'\.  V^o©  \^zX  >oeew  \jiT\a\)\e   \o  t"^^^   "tVvVa  x\o\e   oaiou^  \\\.8  pokers. 

Whether  the  ereotion  of  the   oàoir  of  Churoii  Madeleine  at  M 
Montargis,  wûioii  is  likewise  asorioed  to  Du  Seroeau,  was  act- 
ually  in  part  or  periiaps  sitiolly  by  him,  I  oouid  not  détermine 
witn  oertainty. 

>îo-te  3b3.   See  ç» e>^m«\.\ er •  Les  Du  Geroeou  etc.  p#  73. 

Du  Oeroeau  published  his  first  important  writings  in  Orléa- 
ns from  1549  to  1551;  ne  had  tiiere  his  atelier.  A  house  at 
No.  6,  Place  de  la  Vollaile,  exhibits  the  oaanner  in  which  ae 
must  hâve  built  another.  No.  17  Rue  Bretonniere,  about  1535- 
1540,  judging  from  his  drawings  of  between  1540-1550.  3ut 
my  observation  is  not  strengthened  by  a  tradition  or  document 

of  any  kind. 

354 
Accordmg  to  Lanoe,    Du  Cerceau  assisted  in  the  works  for 

the  entry  of  Henry  II  and  Diana  of  Poitiers  into  Orléans  on 
Aug.  1,  1551.  ?roîii  the  style  cornes  the  possibiiity,  that  the 
grotto  built  in  the  park  at  Gaillon,  called  the  Maison  Blanc- 
he (fig.  248),  is  by  ûim.  ?inaiiy,  according  to  a  verbal  com- 
munication of  M.  -.  de  Montaigian,  the  former  baliroom  and  t 
the  ohapel  at  Villers-cotterets,  now  Depot  de  Mendicité  (àims- 
house),  might  be  works  of  Du  Oerceau,  as  vrell  as  a  narrow,  s 
straight  and  dark  stairway  in  the  court  on  the  right  thereof. 

Xote  35A«   Laxvoe.  Yo\.  2.  p.  121. 

With  the  publication  of  the  book  "Livre  des  Sdifices  antiq- 
ues Romains'',  dedicated  to  his  patron.  Prince  Jacques  of  Sav- 
oy, duke  of  Genevois  and  Nemours,  we  lose  ail  traces  of  our 
ancient  master.  It  has  been  believed,  that  on  account  of  his 
Huguenot  faith,  he  withdrew  with  his  protector,  the  second 
possessor  of  the  Ghateau  at  Verneuil,  to  Savoy  and  died  there. 
Others  hâve  spoken  of  a  fiight  of  nis  son  Baptiste,  ifho  in 
1535  as  a  Huguenot  abandoned  his  house  in  Paris  and  fled  to 
Henry  IV.  But  since  the  royal  accounts  record  thé  salary  of 
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Baptiste  until  his  death  ia  1590,  tùis  flight  is  in  nowise  p 
proved.  If  it  ooourred  at  ali,  it  might  finaiiy  refer  to  tiie 
flight  of  his  fatiiep,  and  iiis  diaappearanoe  without  traces  m 
might  rather  be  tiius  explained. 

The  sons  of  Jacques  I,  Baptiste  and  Jacques  II,  as  well  as 
his  grandson  Jean,  the  son  of  Baptiste,  ail  of  whom  reached 
the  highest  places  as  royal  architecta,  will  be  aientioned  later. 
161.  Dater  Influence  and  Peculiarities  in  Style. 

In  certain  compositions  of  Du  Cerceau,  the  fact  is  of  quite 
partioular  interest,  that  he  employed  or  invented  forma,  that 
are  like  prophesies  of  forma,  which  were  to  first  occur  in  t 
the  later  periods  of  Douis  XIV,  or  even  under  the  Empire.  T 
This  circumstanoe  caa  in  nowise  be  explained  in  that  certain 
results  of  the  engravings  of  Du  Cerceau  exerted  an  influence 
long  after  him  and  vrere  considered.   It  rather  appears  to  me 
that  a  proof  of  my  conception  of  the  development  of  Prench  a 
art  lies  in  this,  according  to  which  the  latter  forms  from 
1500  until  our  time  three  traly  modified,  yet  recurring  peri- 
ods of  development  of  the  same  style  tendency,  that  ôf  the 
Renaissance.  Men  ïfili  then  easily  understand,  tnat  in  the  c 
corresponding  phases  of  thèse  three  periods  similar  modes  of 
feeling,  ideas,  and  forms  must  recur,  even  if  in  a  différent 
style-tone,  and  consequently  oould  also  produce  in  part  simi- 
lar art  forms. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Du  Cerceau  on  later  masters  is  se- 
en  in  the  Ghateau  at  Blois  among  others,  on  the  Duilding  of 
Gaston  d'Orèeans,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  trophies  on  the 
dormers  of  the  middle  bay,  where  like  the  intersection  of  um- 
brellas  thco»Dntogether  in  disorder,  they  are  ataaohed  to  the 
oircular  pediment,  indeed  in  a  manner  tnat  occurs  in  numerous 
engravings  and  dra»ings  by  Du  Cerceau  in  a  very  charaoterist- 
io  way  and  only  in  his  works. 

One  can  say  that  in  yei  another  form  has  Ou  Cerceau  the  fa- 
ther  influenced  Prench  architecture;  oy  his  sons  Baptiste  and 
Jacques  II  as  well  as  his  grandson  Jean  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  by  his  son-in-law  Jean  Brosse,  and  especially  oy 
the  son  of  the  latter,  Salomon  de  Brosse,  and  his  grandson  P 
Paul. 

By  the  marriage  of  Jean  Brosse  with  Julienne,  the  daughter 
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of  Jaoques  Ândrouet,  and  by  the  oaii  of  tûe  former  to  tiie  cn- 
arge  of  the  Ohateau  at  Verneuil-sur-Oise  designed  by  his  fat- 
her-in-law,  tûere  arose  for  tàe  tiiree  générations  not  only 
close  relations  between  tùe  ooaiân  architeots  of  Dotû  faoaiii- 
63,  Hhioh   contributed  to  the  bestowing  of  the  position  of  ro- 
yal arotiiteot  on  tiiem  repeatediy;  but  one  aaay  aiso  assume,  t 
that  manifold  style  eiements  and  architectural  ideas  of  tùe 
elder  Du  Gerceau  survived  in  his  sons  and  nephews,  in  this 
way  oontributing  to  influence  later  monuments,   Thus  may  it 
be  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  arrangement  of  two  pavilio- 
as  oocurring  at  each  angle  in  the  f irst  unexeouted  design  of 
Du  Gerceau  for  the  Ghateau  at  Verneuil  infiuenced  the  Ohateau 
at  Goulommier  by  Salomon  de  Brosse. 

It  can  be  further  asoribed  only  to  the  ouilding  of  the  Ohat- 
eau at  Verneuil,  that  as  Read  expresses  himself ,^'-''^  this  place 
became  a  real  nest  of  architectural  familles,  ail  Huguenots. 
por  besides  the  Du  Gerceaus  and  the  De  Brosses,  there  may  be 
found  in  the  coamunity  registers  tne  Mestiviers  and  the  Du  Rys. 
It  is  unoertain  then,  whether  the  latter  were  drawn  to  Verne- 
uil oy  the  érection  of  the  Ohateau  or  were  natives,  which  ne- 
re  trained  in  the  building  trade,  just  by  tne  building  of  the 
Château  by  Du  Gerceau  and  Brosse. 

>îote  3Ô5.   Ix\  X\^z   kvX,    *Sa\.oiSLOTv  ^z   Brosse'^  \.x\  Lo  ÇvoT^ce  Çro- 
tes-taxx-t-e.  2   à  eàxWow.  1881.  Vo\,.  ^.  p.  S,  162. 

1Ô2.  Différent  Publications. 

The  îforks  published  by  Du  Gerceau  must  hère  be  somewhat  mo- 
re fully  considered  for  various  reasons.   Together,  they  form 
a  true  monument,  that  can  scarcely  f ind  its  equal  elsewhere. 
Oombined  in  tûe  îroriis  of  a  single  master,  it  may  oe  said  that 
they  afford  an  entirely  clear  représentation  of  the  three  ph- 
ases of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  during  the  16 
tû  century  in  whicn  Du  Gerceau  took  part,  tne  sources  from  vf 
which  they  came,  tneir  development,  the  graduai  transition  a 
and  in  part  tne  influences,  wûicû  tney  exerted  meantime.   Tn- 
ey  likewise  refleoii  the  endeavors  of  the  artist  worid  of  the 
time,  as  weil  as  tne  desires,  demands,  and  opinions  of  the 
puolic. 

Tne  publications  under  considération  primarily  nave  in  view 
to  extend  in  France  most  widely  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance, 
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ïrhioii  Du  Gerceau  iial  thoroughly  learael  in  Italy,  and  to  free 
his  native  land  tvom   a  partial  dépendance  apon  Italian  norkm- 
en.   To  this  end  ne  utilized  not  merely  his  own  studies  or  o 
coDapositions-  ne  frequently  was  satisfied  by  giving  merely  P 
Prencû  éditions  of  tiie  Italian,  Plemish,  and  even  a  German  s 
séries  of  engravings,  ïfhich  he  ciroulated  from  Orléans  and  ^a- 
ris,  wiiere  he  suooessively  had  ùis  atelier.   Bramante,  Pra  G 
Giooondo,  Rosso,  Primatiocio,  Qaraglio,  Salviati,  Léonard  în- 
iry  (Ejeon  Daveu),  Nicoleto  da  ^^iodena,  Vitgil  Solis  from  Nuretn- 
oerg,  and  Vredeman  de  Vries  sometimes  furnished  the  models  or 
the  subjeots  for  nis  engravings. 

Ttie  activity  developed  by  Androuet  in  this  î?ay,  tne  great 
number  of  his  works,  tne  diversity  of  the  fields  oomprised  in 
them,  appear  aimost  incredible.   He  was  an  arohiteotural  des- 
igner of  the  first  rank,  when  he  execated  the  finsst  lines  or 
shading  with  pen  and  bpush  on  paper  or  parohment,  or  when  he 
used  the  etohing  needle  on  the  copper  plate I 

The  earliest  engraving  is  of  the  yeap  1534  and  his  last  work 
is  of  1584.  During  tnese  50  years,  the  master  ùiiaself  etohed 
or  caused  to  be  etohed  in  his  atelier  at  least  1930  plates  w 
with  2843  illustrations  in  volumes,  séries,  or  in  separate 
plates.   ?roiii  the  same  period  are  known  15  volumes  of  origin- 
al dravfiûgs  witû  345  sheets,  drawn  on  paper  or  parchaient.   A 
Ainong  ail  thèse  plates  are  to  be  found  only  14  plates  from 
the  certainly  nuaioerless  sketones,  tnat  Du  Cerceau  csrtainly 
made  during  his  stay  of  aoout  three  years  in  Italy,  and  thèse 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Hoyal  Uibrary  at  irfunich. 

Tne  publications  of  Du  Gerceau  not  only  apply  to  the  archi- 
teots  or  to  those  branches  of  art,  whicn  are  in  direct  connec- 
tion ffith  architecture,  but  they  coaiprise  the  entire  soope  of 
art  in  that  tiaie.   They  supply  architectural  forms,  backgrou- 
nds,  frames  and  architectural  groups  for  paintings,  stained 
glass,  tapestries  (arras),  reliefs  in  stone  and  the  noble  oie- 
tâls,  illustrations  for  books,  goldsmitns'  works  etc.,  which 
became  necessary  after  the  Renaissance  peraeatei  ail  tne  fie- 
lds of  the  applications  of  art.   They  likewise  furnish  the  s 
éléments  of  the  représentation  of  the  very  favorite  scènes  f 
from  classic  antiquity  in  forms,  that,  aisn  nosv  aiso  désire  wO 
treat  as  antique.   In  the  two  volumes  of  his  reoeatediy  msrît- 
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msntioaad  work  "Les  plus  excellent  Bastiments  le  Pranoe",  Du 
oeroeau  has  represeated  a  séries,  —  so  to  speak,  —  of  stan- 
dard, pactly  destroyed  and  partly  never  exeouted,  chateaus  a 
and  palaces  oi  tiae  early  and  tne  high  Renaissance,  thereby  c 
creating  an  arohiteotaral  and  tiistorioal  dooaaaent,  a  true  aie- 
morial  of  the  greatest  importance.  One  will  scaroely  err  in 
assuming  that  by  his  writings  and  other  publications,  he  exsr- 
reted  on  ffrenoh  art  in  oaaay  respects  a  far  deeper  and  more  1 
lasting  influence,  than  did  his  four  great  Prenoli  contempora- 
ries  by  tneir  architectural  works. 

The  gênerai  oharaoter  as  iirell  as  the  différent  tendencies 
of  Du  Geroeau's  publications  hâve  been  fully  desoribed  in  Gh- 
apter  VIII  of  my  frequently  mentioned  monograph,  and  I  hâve 
there  given  for  tne  first  time  a  list  of  ail  line  engravings 
noîî  known,  with  the  still  most  complète  bibliography  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  labors  of  Destailleur  and  others,  accom- 
panied  by  critical  notes.   Therefore  in  this  place  référence 
may  generally  be  made  to  the  vfork  mentioned,  and  indeed  so 
aiuoh  the  more,  since  the  limits  of  this  volume  do  not  permit 
a  thorougû  examination  of  a  great  part  of  the  writings  of  Du 
Cierceau. 

Very  many  of  Du  Geroeau's  engcaïings  as  »ell  as  several  of 
his  séries  or  volumes  actually  never  received  from  him  a  name 
nor  a  title  page;  others  merely  give  an  address  to  tne  reader. 
Différent  engravings  frequently  hâve  received  brief  notes  vjr- 
itten  with  a  pen,  probably  ûy  Du  Cerceau  himself  or  in  his  a 
atelier,  such  as  it  was  then  customary  to  place  on  original 
drawings.  As  a  resuit  of  this,  there  has  arisen  in  Paris  gen- 
erally a  conventional  désignation  for  many  of  thèse  plates  or 
séries,  that  is  convenient.  Dut  readily  afforls  opportunity 
for  errors.  Pinally  in  the  douotless  most  complète  oollecLi- 
on  of  Du  Geroeau's  engravings,  that  of  tne  Cabinet  of  Gopper 
Plate  Engravings,  the  former  o»ner,  the  arohitect  Callet,  en- 
tirely  witnout  critical  sensé,  placed  on  tne  engravings  quite 
fanoiful  titles  and  dates,  iaveated  by   himself,  that  deceive 
the  unitiated  and  Isad  them  into  error. 

Ôonoerning  the  mode  of  exécution.  Du  Geroeau's  engravings 
may  be  divided  into  line  engravings,  i.e.,  into  those  with 
bold  lines  but  without  modeling  produced  oy  aatching,  and  into 
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tae  far  more  namerous  kiad,  that  exûibit  suoû  hatching.   Tûe 
arotiiteoturai  works  représente!  in  tiie  line  engravinga  frequ- 
eatly  oear  the  charaoter  of  tae  Sariy  Renaissance  (Style  of 
Pranois  I);  many  examples  of  them  are  founi,  whioh  are  light- 
iy  vîorkeâ,  evidently  to  impart  to  theaa  more  the  appearanoe  of 
original  drawings  and  tiius  satisfy  the  demand  for  the  latter. 
Incised  freely  and  swiftly  in  tûe  varnish  of  tûe  oopper  plate 
ûy  the  etoûing  needle,  they  aotuaily  exhibit  the  freshness  of 
a  pen  dravfing,  or  the  rapid  représentation  of  an  architectur- 
al composition  oy  the  architect  niaiself j  thus,  for  exaaaple, 
in  my  monograph  are  the  large  cartouches  of  Fontainebleau  (Pig. 
20)  and  the  Palace  of  Guardianship  at  Bordeaux  (Pig.  30).   3 
Several,  lika  the  door  dated  1530  (Pig.  19),  shovf  the  transi- 
tion from  the  early  to  the  nign  Renaissance. 

With  référence  to  their  purpose,  I  hâve  arranged  tne  works 
of  Du  Oerceau  in  three  groups: — 

1.  Those  in  ifhich  the  huaian  figure  plays  the  chief  part. 

2.  îhose  oontaining  objects  from  the  domain  of  art  industry. 

3.  Those  of  purely  architectural  cnaracter. 

In  the  second  group  are  especialiy  prominent,  as  oeing  very 
interesting  to  architeots: — 

a.  Pragments  antiques  froai  Léonard  îûiry  (Léon  Daveu)  fr- 
om  Antwerp. 

b.  Les  Vues  d'Optique,  Aurèliae  (Orléans.  1551).,  errone- 
ously  regarded  as  copies  from  2ichsle  Ouccùi. 

0.  Les  petites  Vues,  oopied  from  the  Variae  arèhitecturae 
Pormae  of  ?€Pedmann  Vriese  frooi  Ant»erp. 

d.  îjodeles  pour  Orfevrieria,  especialiy  the  orfevris  au 
trait  (p.  162,  255;  Pigs.  75,  77,  96). 

The  Works  of  exolusiveiy  arcnitectural  cnaracter  at  first, 
show  antique  ruins,  oeginning  wiLQ  Lne  ancienTi:  — 

e.  Praecipua  aiiquot  Romanae  AnLiquitas  Ruinaruai,  a  reîu- 
ced  copy  of  the  work  publisaed  in  1531  in  Venice  by  the  Vicen- 
tine  Battista  Pitoni. 

f.  The  Livre  des  Edifices  Romains.  (1534.  Shoffs  the  chief 
Duildings  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  their  oest  perioi,  as  then 
represented. 

ô.   Tne  Monuments  Antiques,  generally  combined  in  one  vol- 
ume with  the  Arcûes  of  the  year  loôO. (Destailleur  pelieves. 
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tiiat  tney  are  copieî  after  Sans  Blamen  froai  Praakfort-a-M.  (Z 
(Zurich,  1553);  I  ûave  proveà  taat  the  engravings  are  by  Du 
Oeroaau  tiie  elder). 

il.  The  Satôiîays  with  tùe  iascriptioa  ''QuoDlam  fuit  logeas 
Ilioû  1534"  and  "Multa  Renaaoentur  que  nuno  oeoidere". 

i.   îne  Trlumpàal  Arches,  —  Arcs  —  25  exempla  Arcuuoi.  ( 
(Orléans,  1549). 

k.   Tûe  arcs  et  Monuments  Antiques.   Jaoobi  Androuetti  Du 
Cerceau.  Liber  lîiovus.  MDLX. 

Otner  works  treat  of  the  architectural  orders. 
Religions  architecture  is  not  largely  represented.  Besides 
separate  plates  are  to  be  mentioned; — 

1.   The  séries  Ges  Temples  (also  called  ces  moyens  Temples) 
Jacobus  Androuetius  Du  Cerceau  —  Templa  —  Aurélia.  1550,  in- 
teresting,  partiouiarly  as  a  partial  répétition  of  much  older 
Italian  compositions. 

m.   The  Temples  et  Habitations  fortifies,  also  called  Pet- 
its Temples. 

Jor  seoular  architecture  are  to  oe  mentioned  in  tae  firsL 
rank  five  works,  whica  »e  §ive  with  their  running  titles:  — 

n.  Petites  Haoitations  ou  LjOgis  domestiques,  ^fithout  tit- 
le,  from  tne  style  Detween  1540  and  1545. 

0.   Cinquante  Bâtiments  tous  différents,  properly  Livre  d' 
Architecture  de  Jacques  Androuet  Du  Cerceau,  containing  the 
plans  and  drawings  of  fifty  buildings  etc. (Paris.  1559)  or  w 
with  the  Latin  title;  De  Architectura  Jacooi  Androuetti  Du 
cerceau  Opus.   Lutetiae  Parisiorum.  1559. 

p.   Le  ''Second  Livre  d'Architecture'/  oy  Jacques  Androuet 
Du  Cerceau,  containing  several  designs  of  fireplacas,  dormer 
Windows,  doorways,  fountains,  wells,  and  pavillons,  for  enrl- 
cning  Dotû  the  interiors  and  exi/eriors  of  ail  ouildings,  — 
ten  différent  tombs. (Paris.  1561).  —  Tne  Latin  édition  has 
the  title: —  De  Architectura  Jacobi  Androuetti  Du  Cerceau  Op- 
us Alterum.  Parisiis.  1561. 

q.  Livre  d'arcaitecture  pour  oatir  aux  Cnamps  —  properly; 
Livre  d'Architecture  de  Jacques  Androuet  Du  Cerceau,  in  whicû 
are  contained  varions  designs  of  olans  and  élévations  of  bui- 
ldings for  lords,  gentlemen  and  others  desiring  to  ûuild  in 
tne  couatry.  (Paris.  1572). 


r.   i'inally,  tùe  wopk  iatended  to  be  in  tùree  volumes  on 
tne  architectural  moQuiaents  of  France,  wiiicii  oonstitutes  his 
chief  title  to  famé,   There  appeared  ot   this: — 

A.  Le  premier  Volume  des  plus  excellents  Bastiments  de 
France.  1576.  It  contaius: — 

1.  Maisons  royales;  Le  Louvre,  Vincennes,  Gtiambord,  Boulo- 
gne (called  Madrid),  Creil,  Ooussy,  Polemberg  (called  the  Pa- 
villon), Montargis,  Saiat-Germain,  La  Muette. 

8.  Maisons  particulières;  Vallery,  Verneuil,  Aassy-le-  Fr- 
anc, Gaillon,  Maune. 

B.  La  deuxième  Volume  des  plus  excellents  Bâtiments  de 
France  -r-  Paris.  1579.  It  contains:  — 

1.  Maisons  royales;  Blois,  Amooise,  Fontainebleau,  Viller3= 
Gotterets,  Ciiarleval,  Les  Tiiuileries,  3aint-Maur,  Ohenonoeaux. 

2.  Maisons  particulières;  ohantilly,  Anet,  Sscouen,  Dampi- 
erre,  Qhallaeau,  Beau-Regard,  Bury. 

G.   For  the  intended  third  volume.  Volume  des  Monuments 
de  Paris,  whioh  was  never  executed,  five  plates  exist,  namely:- 
the  Fontaine  des  Innocents;  tûe  Bastille;  the  Bâtiment  const- 
ruit récemment  entre  le  petit-pont  et  l*Hotel-Dieu;  the  Pont 
L^otre  Dame,  and  tae  Perspective  of  the  interior  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  Palace  at  Paris. 

îhere  may  further  be  mentioned  nere  two  façades  of  gaoled 
houses  in  the  style  of  Francis  I,  frequently  designated  as 
Les  Maisons  d'Orleans;  one  bears  the  inscription: —  "Post  îen- 
ebras  Sper  oluc  em::."    They  evidently  Dslong  to  the  era  of 
the  gateîfay  dated  1534.   The  large  original  drawing  of  Du  Cer- 
ceau for  the  third  façade  in  a  similar  style,  likewise  dated 
1534,  I  discovered  in  London  and  hâve  reproduced  iater.(In  F 

Fig.  289). 

Note  ^b6.   EevreseTx\eà  "v-tv  LtlXaV-e.   Ge8oV\\G\vte  àev  EexxoVaaoxv,- 

Attention  should  furtaer  oe  called  to  the  Compositions  d'Ar- 
cûitecture,  five  separate  and  rare  plater  without  apparent 
connection,  tsro  of  vfhich  are  dated,  Aureliae.  1551. 

Lastly  are  mentioned  the  following  irorks  in  the  domain  of 
décoration. 

Livre  des  Grotesques  (Grandes  Grotesques).  Paris.  1556.  — 
Only  two  examples  of  thèse  with  the  title  page  are  known. 
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Grotesques  (Petits  Grotesques).  1  st  édition.  Orléans.  1550; 
2  nd  édition.  Paris.  1562. 

Grands  oartouohes  de  Fontainebleau  and  Petits  Gartouohes,- 
•/iritnout  title  page. 

2.  Group  of  the  Italians  and  tue  SQhool  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

163.  Sohooi  of  Fontainebleau. 

It  was  already  pointed  out,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  spring- 
ing  f orth  of  f renoh  architecture  during  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  developtnent  of  its  youthful  stage  until  the 
year  1530  or  1535  without  a  direct  participation  of  Italians 
on  Prench  soi!  appears  as  a  psychologioal  and  artistic  iopos- 
sioility,  and  that  on  the  other  froai  the  standpoint  oocupied 
by  it  about  the  year  1535,  the  path  of  développent  over  wnich 
French  Renaissance  architecture  had  passed,  would  be  entirely 
conceivable  psychologically  and  artistically  without  further 
colonies  of  architects.  This  is  conceivable,  since  Prench  a 
architects  and  the  natural  taste  were  now  sufficiently  devel- 
oped  and  had  received  a  sufficient  germ  of  the  new  spirit,  to 
henoeforth  ^ring  from  Italy  itself,  what  had  baan  previously 
brought  therefrom  by  Italian  masters  and  sculptors.  for  the 
latter  is  just  what  the  five  previously  described  great  mast- 
ers did,  sThen  they  trained  taeaiselves  in  such  thocoagn  manner 
by  tneir  studies  in  Italy. 

But  history  sûoïis  that  tneir  train  of  thought  was  not  real- 
ized.  Por  in  the  School  of  Fontainebleau,  we  also  hâve  for 
the  second  phase  of  the  Frencû  Renaissance  an  equally  import- 
ant colony  in  the  heart  of  France,  just  as  a  similar  one  exis- 
ted  in  the  first  phase  on  the  Loire,  and  which  deserved  to  b 
bear  the  naaie  of  the  School  of  Amboise. 

'This  apparent  contradiction  betvfeen  îfhat  may  De  considered 
conoeivabiy  possible  and  what  actually  occurred,  may  indeed 
be  explained,  that  tae  first  assumption  would  indeed  be  perm- 
issible,  if  it  concerned  only  tae  external  stone  architecture, 
but  that  for  the  internai  architecture  and  the  décoration,  e 
even  in  little  northern  Franconia,  this  second  intense  focus 
of  Italian  culture  was  a  cooapulsory  necessity.  Without  the 
latter,  there  would  not  hâve  oeen  laid  the  first  foundations, 
upon  which  progress  in  architecture  was  to  be  based.  But  th- 
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tûis  new  oasis  ot"  the   modern,  i.e. ,  of  the  Itaiiao  oonoeption 
of  art,  in  oontrast  to  the  oaediaevai  Gothio,  oonsists  exactly 
in  the  restoration  of  that  narmony  between  the  sphères  of  vro- 
rk  of  the  three  sister  arts,  without  whioù  the  Gotûio  oonoep- 
tion of  objective  perfection,  foreiga  to  the  Gotûioists,  oou~ 
id  not  havs  besn  striven  for.   It  was  intended  to  help  to  th- 
eir  rights  again  Lhose  art  feelings,  to  whioh  correspond  scu- 
lpture and  painting,  to  reoali  taem,  —  so  to  speak,  —  to  t 
the  too  strongly  Germanio-masouline,  ever  inaitative  architec- 
ture,  It  was  designed  to  show,  that  "gentilezsa"  is  just  as 
indispensaole  in  the  circle  of  the  Lnree  grâces  or  of  the  sis- 
ter arts,  as  in  the  family  circle.   Pcr  this  reason,  painters 
and  soulptors  play  the  first  parts  in  the  sohool  of  pJontaine- 
bleau;  therefore  in  this  portion  of  the  history  of  arcnitect- 
ure  aiust  ce  mentioned  some  masters  of  the  sister  arts. 

Çonsidered  from  a  higher  historioal  standpoint,  aside  frotn 
ail  its  deiects,  the  school  of  siontainebleau  in  nowise  was  so 
unfruitful  in  results  or  so  injurious,  as  beiieved  noîf  by  ma- 
ny  of  tne  Prencn  party.  Who  can  indeed  assert  that  among  the 
seed,  that  Francis  I  and  his  Italian  masters  then  sowed,  the- 
re  '^eve   not  goo^  seed  grains,  which  vfith  slow  out  sure  germi- 
nation bore  fouit  in  art  only  in  the  17  tû,  13  th  and  19  th 
centuries,  and  in  part  still  bear  tnose,  wnich  no  ^renchjian 
may  disclaim? 

The  Italian  masters,  which  Francis  I  called  to  Fontaineble- 
au, developed  there  an  extremely  zealous  activity,  taafc  osca- 
ne  the  "School  of  Fontainebleau'^  Its  influence  on  the  deve- 
iopment  of  French  art  is  justly  held  very  important;  yet  aany 
errors  nave  resulted  therefrom.  iïhile  the  true  nature  of  th- 
is influence  has  not  always  been  understood,  it  is  frequently 
extended  to  cases  in  which  it  did  not  exist.  The  conséquence 
is,  that  in  récent  times  writers  with  tne  tenaency  of  Palust- 
re hâve  again  underestimated  tnis  influence,  or  they  hâve  be- 
iieved it  did  not  exist,  and  thus  hâve  denied  it.'^'^' 

>so"te  SôT.  Bow^tt^-  >J5r\\e8  1,\.t\  SoiaeWe  àea  Be-oux  Arta,  le^b. 
p.  3^ivV»~~  "•'S^ot  tV^e  .l-to\,\.ÇiT(va  .'uc\ae  v^O'^^'^l  o  cousxàeva^Xe  pov\ 
\w  îvaxvce  8\.\\Ge  "tVve  ac\voo\  ot  "SowYoX.xve'oXeou,  no  oi\e  •t\\\,w>^s  ot 
à^spu^NiU^*,  'o\x-t  Tïi\xs\  OTve  ■t\\rou|,\\  \.ào\*o-tv>i  o\\,o\»  ^.'^^v^  to  o\veo- 
à)^  exvter  ox\  Wve  soexve  ot  \\\e  true  'oe|,\x\Tv,\xvè  ot  out  EeTvatssaT\oe 
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occaaVoTi  ot  Q  '^T.euxvN.oxv  ot  "tVe  ^\we  avts  aoc\et,\es  ot  "tXxe  àep- 
aT\\^6Tits''; --  l^s  to'''*  po^xvtVnè,  W  cVeçxv\\4  a\\o\aa  ■tYvat  our  cxvt- 
XiSt-s  xaeve  a-t-tooVveà  Xo  t\\e  reo\,\,6t\c  \raâi,\t\otv,8  ot  "tVve  îVeia\.s- 
c.\v  aoVxooV  awà  co\i\à  taV-e  iio"tYv\x\^  t^O''^  "^^^  l"ta\»\Qwa,  \aVvo  \\oà 
TeocA\eà  X\iZ  \g.2,X  pev\od  o^  ret\.itve^eivt.  TtYva-t  \.8  ab\\^  \,\\6  8c\\o- 
o\,  ot  Ç'tt^\.o\ue\>Veo\x  remoVneà  a\,eT\\»e  ouoivè  ua,  auà  \,\.\te  \vop- 
\co\  \i\.vâ,a  \u  tempevate  c^\motea,  \"t8  moaiLeva  pQaaeà  a\aa>^  \»\.- 
\\\o\x-t  poa^evW)^"*'.  (,c\'teâ.  \ti  Courajoà,  L»  Lcji  Sou\p\ure  îvouca- 
\ae   a\)Ox\\  \,a   ^ewoxaaaixce  c\.oaa\.c^\Jke.   ParVa.    1891.    p.   5"^. 

I  beiieved  for  a  long  tiaae,  tiiat  tiie  actuai  influence  oûief- 
ly  ocourred  in  the  domain  of  internai  architecture  and  décor- 
ation. Only  gradually  oould  I  establish,  that  primaticcio  e 
erected  buildings  of  the  highest  vforth,  and  that  Seriio  exer- 
ted  a  very  great  influence,  althougû  he  appears  to  ûave  built 
Dut  iittie.  It  is  tnerefore  necessary  to  more  fuily  oonsider 
the  works  of  thèse  tifo  masters,  while  the  laoors  of  otner  ar- 
tists  belonging  hère  will  oe  described  in  the  Chapter  on  "In- 
terior  Décoration".  But  since  it  ocourred  thaï,  Bosso  Pioren- 
tino  likewise  became  effective  in  arcaitecture,  I  may  theref- 
ore  briefly  refer  to  nim  hère. 

f.     Il  Rosso  (Giovanbattista). 
164.     Rosso  as  Architect. 

Rosso  was  oorn  on  March  8,   1494,   in  Florence  and  is  design- 
ated  in  the  Prencn  acoounts  as  Roux  de  Rousse  or  de  Roux.      He 
came  to  Fontainebleau  about  1530,   and  he  was  the  nead  of   the 
Italian  oolony  there  until   his  death  in  1541.     He  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  painter  and  sculptor.     ïet  he  should  not  be  over- 
looked  as  an  architect,   for  Vasari  says  of  him: — "nell  ar- 
chittetura  fu  eccelentissimo  estraordinario**.   According  to  t 
the  words  used  oy  Vasari,   Rosso  first  commenced  a  gallery  or 
inferior  court  in  Fontainebleau,    and  one  may  conclude  tha     he 
undertook  its  construction  as  arcnitect,   for  it  is  said  of  n 
him: —  "ïet  ne  constructed  over  it  not  a  vault.    Dut  a  oeliing 


with  a  very  oeautifui  subdivision".  Tùis  can  only  refer  to  t 
tbe  Gailery  ot   Prancis  I,  that  aiso  agrées  with  waat  Vasari 
propeply  says  of  the  Oizarre  stucco  décoration  on  the  walls. 
Tiaerefore  it  woald  not  be  impossible  for  the  external  .arcliit- 
ecture  with  palasters  on  the  apper  story  of  the  gailery  of 
?raaois  I  and  the  attio  with  dormer  Windows  to  hâve  been  by 
Rosso,  in  case  the  latter  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  érection 
of  tne  eastern  wing, 

îîo\e  3>58»   Ixv  lie  Vvte  de  p\w  eoceVexvt  kTc^vWecW  e\c  •  ^à\t- 
XOTV  ot  1880.  Vo\,.  5.  p.  156.--  Yo8or\  \wen-t\OT\6  a  trxuT&pVvçxX, 
ovc\\  Xov   X\\^   ew.-tr\à  ot  l>eo  X  \.xv\o  ?\oveTvoe,  o  «kOô.e\  o^  ^.\xe  "tXv- 

•t\\e  cows'trw,c\\,oxv  ot  "^^^  CVvo-teou  o\  ¥oxvtoi\iT\e^\eau. 

8eitie,  the  présent  architect  of  5'ontaineûleau,asoribes  to 
Rosso  the  3rotto  des  Pins  and  its  construction  to  ?antuzzi. 
To  me   iikeïfise  this  grotto  apoears  without  douDt  to  oe  oased 
on  an  Italian  design  oy  Rosso  or  Primaticcio. 

Ko\.6  S60.   See  t,Yve  \,a-ter  ivo^t^oe  o^  tVi^s  |to\\o  uTvdev  â,  08 
\»e\,\i  as  Mi\vo\  \a  so\.à  o^  |,ro"t"los  \.x\  tVve  C\\ov\eT  ot\  Gavâews. 

At  the  entry  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  into  Fontainebleau  ( 
(end  of  1539  or  beginning  of  1540),  Rosso  had  charge  of  one 
naïf  the  festal  décorations  and  Primaticoio  of  the  remainder. 
The  arches,  colossus  etc.  by  Rosso  iVere  the  most  beautiful, 
that  hâd  antil  then  been  seen  in  tais  country. 

It  is  important  to  aaake  prominent  the  architectural  talents 
of  Rosso  and  of  Primaticoio,  since  it  vfould  tnsn  oe  aimost  en- 
Lirely  natural  for  ïforks  of  purely  Italian  cnaracLer  (like  t 
the  Qrotto  des  Pins)  to  De  produced  oefore  tne  arrivai  of  3er- 
lio  in  Pontaineoleau  (1541);  Palustre,  on  tne  contrary,  might 

from  this  ciroumstance  represent  sucn  works  as  produced  oy  ? 

3Ô1 
?renonmen. 

No\.6  361.      Itx   ■t\\e   \,Ticoiip\»e'te   àoc\xTtteTvt,s,    ïiosso    \s  t\vs\  ^a^aw- 

•tVoxveà    \T\   \\\e  LeWcrs  ÇoXent   ot    îroTvc\ô   I    i,ilo>^,    lo2.2^ .    i,See 

Avc\\\>3es   de   \'*kv\  ÇvaTvco^s.   Vo\,.    Z,    1853-ieïiô^.      "îXve  t^ct-,    t 

\.\\o-t   \\e  >BOS   ox\\,Aà    appoxxvteà    os    ""paxwVer    \t\   orà\T\or>^   Xqv   X\\z   ex- 

ce\,\,eu\,   awû,   ^veot   \Tvàus-tv^,    \\\o\   'v\e   \\os   S.x\   tXvo-t   ar-t,""    s\4ï^M^~ 
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Rosso  ieooratsd  many  rooiDS  in  tôe  Cûateau  at  ^ontaineoleau 
fiith.   paiQtiags  and  stuooo-tiork,  ssverai  of  wûich  wsre  destroy- 
eà  oy  Primaticcio  and  replaced  by  greater."^^^ 

Xo-te  3.62.   Uo\,-\,e  corwere,  sXute,  e  oWro  sowao.(,See  ^asor\, 

g.  ?raQcesoo  Priœatiocio.  (Le  Priiiiatice). 
165.   Primaticcio  as  Architect. 

Bere  indsed  for  tue  first  tiaas  must  De  made  tne  attempt  to 
ciosely  examine  tne  work  of  tne  famous  painLer  Primaticcio  as 
an  architect,  and  to  rate  it  in  tais  connection.  3o  far  as  I 
knoiT,  this  side  of  nis  work  has  been  out  superficiaily  menti- 
oned,  iike  a  sporadic  phenomenon,  which  one  is  not  rignt  cer- 
tain is  to  De  taken  seriousiy.   Therefore  iz   is  not  surprisi- 
ng,  tnat  nis  appoàntment  to  one  nignest  architectural  office 
in  France,  to  be  superintendent  of  the  royal  ouildings,  asto- 
nisùed  many,  and  to  tners  appeareî  as  a  crying  injustice.   T 
Then  oertainly  was  iacking  untii  recentiy  te  the  conception 
of  uhe  individual  personality  of  Primaticcio  as  arcnitect  of 
tae  Connecting  cûief  portion,  wnicn  is  likewise  the  corrooor- 
ating  élément.   îo  nave  added  tuis  is  tne  merit  of  Tneopûile 
bûaillier. 

ïûis  negleot  may  indeed  nave  also  resuited  from  tne  fact, 
that  of  his  tiiree  principal  architectaral  woris,  two  nave  lo- 
ng since  disappeared.  One  of  tnese,  tne  Dnateau  at  Wonceau- 
en-Srie,  sias  ascribad  to  a  différent  master,  so  tnat  men  vfere 
not  quite  confident  in  airarding  to  him  tne  aathorsnip  of  tne 
Ghateau  at  Ancy-le-Pranc.   A  foartn  fiovis.   oy  nim,  indeed  belo- 
nging  to  tiie  domain  of  décoration,  the  Gallery  of  'Jlysses  at 
?ontaineoleau,  iikesrise  no  longer  exists. 
lôô.  Course  of  his  jife. 

Prancesco  Primaticcio  was  oorn  in  1490  at  3oiogna  and  died 
in  1570  at  Paris.   Be  Horked  from  1525  as  a  palnter  and  stuo- 
co-iforker  under  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua,  and  ne  was  called 
to  France  in  1531  to  exécute  similar  yforks  in  Fontainebleau. 
3y  ûis  activity  and  his  akill  in  the  arrangement  of  festivals, 
ne  attained  great  famé  witn  Bosso,  after  nis  deatn  oeing  cns 
real  nead  of  tne  famous  scnool  at  s'ontaineoleau.   In  tne  ?rencn 
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doouinents  anî  the   accounts  of  the   king's  buildings,  ne  is  al- 
ternately  calied  maeter  ffraaolsque  de  Priaaatiois  of  Bologna, 
or  tûe  Aboe  of  Saint-Martia,  or  Saint-Martin,  Pranoisque  Pri- 
madioy,  or  meraly  thp  said  of  Bologna,  and  lord  of  Bologna. 

By  his  teaclier  Giuiio  Somano,  Primatiooio  was  initiated  in- 
to  ail  the  oaysteries  of  the  oiagic  of  oolor  and  stuooo  décora- 
tion, which  Bramante  and  Raphaël  had  again  empioyed  in  the  L 
[joggias  and  in  Villa  Madama  at  Rome.  He  also  ànfortunateLy  - 
adopted  many  caprioious  éléments,  suoh  as  oegan  to  develop 
themseives  in  tne  works  of  Giuiio,  Perins  del  Vaga,  and  other 
pupils  of  Raphaël  after  his  deatn,  and  whicn  form  a  chief  oh- 
aracteristio  tendenoy  in  tûe  so-oalled  oartouGhes  at  Fontaine- 
bleau and  in  the  décoration  there.  (Por  exaoaple  in  the  Galie- 
ry  of  Franois  I).   The  latter  is  indeed  a  work  of  Rosso,  who 
as  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo  oontributed  stili  more  dangerous 
éléments.    Meanwhile  Primatiooio  did  not  remain  free  from 
mannerisms,  and  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  lengths  of  his  : i- 
gures,  he  follows  the  same  tendenoy  as  Vasari,  Salviati,  3ron- 
zino,  Benvenuto  Oeliini,  Du  Cerceau  and  otner  Prenchmen.  Ind*. 
eed  with  the  présent  views  of  many  artists  and  connoisseurs, 
Primatiooio  is  regarded  as  the  représentative  of  deolining  It- 
alian  art,  by  whioh  the  genius  of  France  was  infected  for  ma- 
ny years.  Ltibke  couid  not  décide  to  accept,  tàat  the  clear 
design  of  the  Ghateau  at  Ancy-le-Pranc  couid  be  by  such  a  mas- 
ter,  and  we  see  Palustre  grasp  at  fantastio  hypothèses  of  le- 
gendary  imagination,  merely  in  order  to  not  be  compelled  to 
recognize  primaticcio's  autnorship  of  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
Valois,  which  he  finds  worthy  of  Lesoot.^^^ 

Xo^^e  Z^Z,      ii\x8\  wo\  X\<\,2,   ovvoa\.X\OTx  ot  "tVxe  •^.etvô.eucxes  oX    ^^~ 
p\voe\.  a^^à  ot  4^'C»^€,\,auèe\.o,  \rQTvst  ^-vveà  •to  ?vax\ce  amow^  \,\\c\.t 
p\xp\\*s  ot  ïatvtatxveoVeoxx,  \\o\>e  cowtvtbu-teà  Xo   proàuce  t\\e  sVx- 
%\i\   oppvec'v.a'ttoTv,  t.\\ot,  Çv^attocto  ^oà  ^ov    tVve  \ûOT\t6  ot  Bosso'î 

Kot,c  364»   Sec  (aO%e-t"te  àes  Beaux  Avts.  IS'âA.  3ot\,,  t^pr.  Oct.. 

In  such  and  similar  décisions,  one  forgets  too  readily,  tn- 
at  a  court,  at  tfhich  the  duchess  d'Stampes  and  Diana  of  Poit- 
iers were  so  powerful,  was  not  exaotly  suited  for  imparting 
to  artists  morally  pure  inspiration,  ennobling  the  imagination. 
Taerefore  it  is  well  to  remember  on  tne  otner  tiand,  tnat  tne 
severe  Poussin  was  accustomed  to  say,  tûat  he  knew  of  nothing  , 
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b8tter  adapted  for  edacating  a  painter  and  for  firing  his  gs- 
nius,  than  the  Gailery  of  Ulysses. -^^-^  It  is  likewise  to  os  c 
considecel,  that  in  the  three  priaoipal  arcbiteotaral  worka 
of  Primaticoio  oaentiioQed,  a  systematio  severity  was  developed, 
tnat  as  tûe  exteriop  of  tbe  Château  at  Anoy-le-?ranc  altnost 
borders  upon  Huguenot  tasteiessness  or  Spanish  coldness. 

?roin  the  course  of  Priaiatiooio's  life  otherwise,  the  follow- 
ing  dates  should  be  of  interest. 

In  1538,  he  was  sôot  to  Brussels  on  aooount  of  the  oartoons 
of  the  tapestry  of  Soipio  Af  Pioanus.'-^^^' 

?Qr\8.  1877-1880.  Vo\.  2.  p.  366. 

On  July  2,  1533,  he  coDaaieûoed  (with  Nicolas  Bellin,  oalled 
Modesne)  the  paintings  in  the  ohaaiber*  of  the  great  tower  at 
Fontainebleau.  "^^"^ 

Ko\.e  367.   See  l»a\)OVâi.e.  Yo\,.  1.  p.  ^4-^0. 

In  Aprii,  1536,  ne  was  designated  as  conduotor  and  di7ider 
of  the  said  works  of  stuooo  and  painting  in  the  poom  of  the 
queen,  and  he  reoeived  25  livres  monthly.'^^S 

Ko-te  368.   See  La'oovàe.  Yo\,.  1.  p.  <38. 

Between  1537  and  1540  (in  October),  he  oieaned  tne  four  pa- 
intings of  Raphaël,  that  belonged  to  the  king. 

In  1539,  he  was  designated  as  painted  and  valet  de  chambre 
of  the  king,  and  he  peoeived  an  unusual  salary  of  600  livres. 

Xo\e  36"3.   See  Loboràe.  YoX.  2.  p.  366. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1540,  Primaticoio  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Francis  I,"to  dravf  several  aiedals,  paintings,  triuoiph- 
al  arches,  and  other  exquisxte  antiquities  existing  tûere,  wh- 

ich  we  désire  to  see,  to  also  sélect,  and  to  knovf  tnose  that 
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we  can  recover  there  and  accepf .    The  king  indeed  ordered 

on  ?eb.  13,  1539  (1540  new  style),  tne  payaient  to  him  of  675 

livres  as  compensation  for  traveling  expeases.'-^''-'" 

)^Q\^  370.      See   >îou\>e\,Ve8    i^ro\\\\>e8   àe  VAriL  ?T0LWca\.8.    3    va. 
aérées.   Yo\,.    4.    1,1888^. 

îCo^e  371.      See  La\)orde.   Vo\,.    1.   p.    1^3. 

Rosso  died  in  the  year  1541.  Primaticcio  »as  recalled  and 
took  his  place.   He  orougût  Vignoia  to  Pontaineoleau  and  also 


'^^^         372 
at  iea3t  133  oheats  with  marble  figures  aad  lorms,  aoaoag  them 

being  tnose  of  the  Laoooon,  off  Tiberius,  of  the  ApoLlo  Selvi- 

dere,  of  Ariadae,  eto.  '^  There  is  furttier  menliioBad  in  this 

year  his  paintings  and  staooo-works  in  the  salon  of  tiie  king, 

near  his  chaoabsr,  also  those  in  the  salon,  the  ohamber,  aad 

in  the  steam-bath  (etuve)  under  the  great  gailery  (F'ranois  I), 

and  lastiy  those  in  the  ballroom. (|aliery  of  Henry  II). 

Ko\e  372.   See  Lo.\)oràe.  Yo\,.  i.  p.  193. 

ifcoX\Gc\o  Xq   Te\u\».Tv  \.T\  1^43,  on  \\\e  \)a8\,s  ot  "tV^e  8"to\emeT\\  ot 
BôTv\>ew\i\o  Ge\\.\.Ti\. 

In  case  the  letter  of  ?eb.  8,  1545  (1546  nevf  style)  be  gen- 
uine,  that  Francis  I  ïrrote  to  Mioheiangelo,  and  which  the  Ab- 
bé of  3.  Martin  de  Troyes  was  to  oarry  to  tne  artist,  thea 
Prigiatioaio  was  sent  to  Roîne  a  second  time.  ïet  since  this 
letter  oame  from  the  estabe  of  Wicar,  it  is  not  impossioie  t 

that  the  latter  may  hâve  invented  the  letter  and  even  hâve 
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written  it. 


V  • 


USôT-ieSS'l.  p.  37. 
On  Jan.  21,  1559,  Primaticcio  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ail 

architectural  works  aad  other  undertakiags  of  Gataerine  de  M 
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Medioi.   *  Patents  are  dated  on  July  12  and  17  of  the  same 

year,  in  ifhich  the  king  ooafirms  his  appointment  as  superint- 

endent  of  the  royal  buildings. 

^oXz  375.      See   ilemo^ves  de  \,a   Société   de   \,"»lN.8\,o\re  àe  Çar- 

\8.    Vo\..    3.    p.    250. 

On  Jan.   20,   1563  (new  style),   Primaticcio  drew  up  his  will 
in  S.   Germain-en-Laye,    sû<)rtly  before  a  new  journey  to  Italy.^*^^ 

>tote   376.      T!\ve    or\é,\x\(ïX    \.8   Xo   \>e   to^^*^    ^^   BoXo^xvo    awà    \8   p 
pub\\8\\ed   \.x\  Go^^e'ô    *Car\e44^o^»    'îomxRaao   ScxTvdow\.x\\,   conjectur- 
es   ^\.it\  OQrz,et\e  âuea   Beaux   l^r\,8,    VoA..    31    ^,i88ô^,    p.    20"),    t'v\Q\ 
Çv\.ma\\cc\o   peT\\opa  maâi,e   tVvN.»   ào\3kVne>^    Vtv   covapou^   Mj\,-t\\    Jeaw   G 
ao\xî\ox\»    ov   sooT\   cx-^ter   tVve  \Q\\er. 

In  Mariette' s  ''Abecedario",^  "^  tne  folloîfing  are  inentioned 
as  Works  of  Primaticcio-    the  paintings  in  tiie  former  chapei 
of  Hôtel  de  Quise  at  Paris,   and  in  the  ohapel  of  the  Château 
of  Pleury  near  Fontainebleau,   an  open  garden  caoinet  wita  tûe 
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story  of  Pomona  and  of  Vertumnus  in  the  Garden  des  Pins  at  P 

Fontainebleau,  and  the  dra/ring  for  tije  3rotto  des  Pins  triere, 

a  variation  of  wûioh  was  engraved  in  1545  by  ffantazzi. 

p.  29. 

167.   Arohitecturai  Works, 
y'irst  Dy  Lnuiiier's  discovery  attested  by  dûouiaents,^'^®  th- 
at  Primatiocio  ifas  tûe  architeot  and  executive  master  of  the 
great  royal  Ohateau  at  Monoeau-en-Brie  (Pig.  llô),  did  the  f 
faot  again  oooie  to  light,  that  Priinatiooio  nad  also  developed 
an  important  aotivity  as  an  arohitect.  As  soon  as  this  is  s 
settled,  ona  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment,  that  the  master  of 
the  Ohateau  at  Anoy-le-B'ranc  (O'igs.  103,  2ô4,  2ô5,  326),  «rho 
was  oertainly  an  Italian,  is  alao  to  be  seen  in  Primatiocio. 
By  this  beoomes  properly  understood  the  fact,  that  in  the  du- 
ilding  aooounts  ne  vfas  mentioned  as  the  first  arohitect  of  t 
the  Tomb-Ohapel  of  the  Valois  at  S.  Denis  (Figs.  21,  106,  197, 
213),  retaining  tûis  position  until  his  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  finaily  deoided  to  be  the  designer  of  tûis  very  in- 
teresting  mausoleum. 

ot  Avv\\<  1*3.  1844  ♦  V»  2\là5*^ï^euxv\.OT\  ciea  Soo\.e\\es  bes  Beoux 
krX^   à,e3  Depov\,\jieu-ts  o\  X\\^  Sovoowue  \.\\  i884V«--  t^x»-tV\er,  L' 
ox\o\eT\  ^\vo\,ea\x  Eo\ja\,  de  iioTvceoiu-eT\~Bv\e  Vu  Eeun^,o^^  à,e8  SocVe- 
Xz   Ù.Z2,   Beoux  f^rVs.  ÇovVs,  1884.  p.  246. 

The  Ohateau  at  Anoy-le-Prano  is  oonsidered  one  of  the  niosb 
interesting  works  of  the  Prenon  Renaissance,  and  oy  the  seve- 
rity  of  its  architecture  it  takes  a  peculiar  position  among 
contemporary  monuments.   It  was  aiready  completed  externaily 
in  1546,  thus  at  the  time  at  which  tne  construction  of  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  was  commenced;  it  arose  at  tne  same  time 
ïfith  De  l'Orme' s  Ohateau  at  3.  Maur-les-Posses  and  perhaps 
likewise  ifitn  tne  Gaiiery  of  Francis  I  at  Pontainebleau.  îhis 
Ohateau  is  one  of  the  earliest,  perhaps  even  the  earliest  of 
the  larger  buildings  executed  entirely  in  the  style  of  the 
high  Renaissance;  it  stands  much  higher  in  the  treatment  of 
tûe  plan,  than  ail  contemporary  works  of  Prencû  masters. 

Almost  contemporary  (1549)  with  the  court  of  the  Louvre  and 
scarcely  of  smaller  dimensions,  almost  oontemoorary  with  Micû- 
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MioiieiaQgelo^a  renewal.  of  tàe  use  of  a  ooLosaal  order  on  tne 
exterior  of  the  Oiiuroh  S.  Peter  ia  Rome  (1547),  Primatiocio 
likevfise  introduced  the  saine  into  Franoe,  wiien  rie  employed  it 
OD  the  exterior  of  Catherine' s  famous  Ohateau  at  Monoeau-en- 
Brie,   By  saob  a  grand  example  and  by  tne  aooenting  of  this 
other  tendenoy  in  the  arohiteoturai  conception,  he  oertainly 
oreated  a  poiferful  impression. 

In  the  domain  of  domioal  construction,  the  Mausoleuai  of  the 
Valois  was  an  architectural  oooiposition  as  prominent  in  its 
way  as  Ijesoot's  court  of  the  Louvre.   If  everythiag  in  the 
engravings  of  Marot  and  others  be  not  deceptivs,  then  Primat- 
icoio  designed  and  began  to  exécute  hère  a  doaed  building,  be- 
side  which  neither  ffrance  nor  Italy  could  hâve  placed  anythi- 
ng  of  its  kind.   In  the  art  of  the  développent  of  the  plan, 
Primaticcio  shows  himself  as  a  true  architeot.   Plan  and  sec- 
tion sûow  that  from  Giulio  Romany  ne  had  received  quite  other 
instruction,  tûan  in  mère  stucco  and  fresco  décoration- (3ee 
Arts.  50  and  51). 

163.   Activity  as  Superintendent. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  activity,  that  Priaiaticoio 
developed  as  superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings,  tiie  words 
of  one  of  tne  qutetest  ?renchinen,  mosL  compétent  to  décide, 
are  hère  given.   Por  Destaiileur  «rites: — ^'^  "Tne  appointme- 
at  of  Primaticcio  in  1559  as  superintendent  oi  the  royal  buil- 
dings marks  an  important  date;  the  time  at  which  an  Italian, 
ffho  had  beoome  firmly  placed  in  France,  oegan  to  exert  a  dir- 
ect influence."  He  adds  thereto: —  "In  1559  the  Renaissance 
produced  its  masterpieces;  it  must  then  enter  on  the  path  of 
its  décline." 

Ko\e  379.   It\  >^o\,\ce8  *\iv  Q\ue\iC\\xes  AvtNiSXes  îvot^coVs  e\c. 
ÇaT\s.  1^63.  p.  9. 

Thèse  îfords  reproduce  the  views  heici  until  about  the  year 
1360,  out  require  extension  in  two-fold  respects.   Pirst,  the 
Italians  nere   already  no  less  busy-|rom  1495,  than  at  the  ti- 
me of  the  hign  Renaissance;  the  results  of  their  participati- 
on were  only  less  similar  to  the  works  of  their  native  count- 
ry,  than  later.   Secondly,  the  labors  of  Primaticcio  himself 
as  architect  scarcely  or  not  at  ail  contriouted  to  the  décline 
of  the  high  Renaissance. 


Had  Priaaaticoio  evea   buiit  oniy  nis  two  ohateaua,  tais  wou- 
id  already  hâve  oeen  suffioient  to  prove,  tnat  riis  appoiatoae- 
nt  as  superintendent  was  qo  really  uajust  préférence.   But 
another  oiroumstance  is  added^  whioh  alio»fs  tais  to  appear 
oQore  oleariy.   If  one  considers,  tùat  with  the  exoeptiaii  Of 
Jean  |oajon,  tûe  five  great  Prench  masters  ifere  oniy  arohit- 
eots  in  the  rather  exclusive  and  alaiost  tyraanicai  significa- 
nce  of  Gothic  and  were  not  like  ttie  Itaiians  (Palladio  excep- 
ted)  artists  in  the  oroader  sease  of  tbe  îfopd,  it  ia  easily 
understood,  that  in  a  sooiety  like  tne  one,  wnicû  from  tne 
conditions  of  tne  period  did  not  need  to  regret  tiie  Sotnic, 
Dut  wûioù  first  of  ail  experisnced  tûe  need  of  naraionious  gr- 
âce, the  ûflore  many-sided  and  warmer  mode  of  design  of  tne  It- 
aiians entirely  permitted  ûioa  to  appear  especially  suited,  w 
without  injustice  to  others,  for  the  nighest  position  tiiat 
Primatiocio  occupied  until  the  end  of  his  life,  exoept  that 
something  is  knoirn  of  the  complaints  of  the  natives. 

îûe  question  would  oe  asked  in  any  case,  why  tnis  highest 
office  was  not  traasferred  to  Lesoot?  Ibis  can  be  out  parti- 
aily  ansvfered  oy  referring  to  Primatiocio' s  aiore  gênerai  act- 
ivity  in  art.   He  was  a  thorougn  artist,  aiways  prepared  for 
work,  wniie  perhaps  Gesoot,  of  noDle  Dirth  and  position,  exp- 
erienced  no  désire  for  the  disquiet,  the  fréquent  journeys  a 
and  the  otaer  toils,  that  were  conneoted  with  the  office  of 
superintendent.  '^^^ 

KoXe   380.      Ç.er.Y\opa    a\,ao   t^ve  pos\'t\ou   ot    orcYvWect   o^    "tXve 
liouxjve,    \..e.    o^    \\vo\  c-Yvateou   ^vo\ft   \a\\ose   àoxv^OTv  àepcit\à.eà    oVX, 
■t\\e   ^\.ets   ot   ?To>noe,    \»os   ô\io\\   os   to    etxàovc)   V\\,w.   \e\\\\   c    spec\a\. 
voTv\t.      t:\v\8  po8\-t\.ou  A»aô   tvot  moàc   suXi^ec't   "to    Wve   supertuteuà- 
exvl,    o\.   \»ea«-l   v<qX  àuv\n|  Leaco^-'s   \.\t  et\,«ke-,    X\\\'s,   Vos\   ^<^oX 
\ftOi>^   \wàeeà.  \^e   exp\*o\.neà  \>\^  Lescof^a    cspecVaX   merW. 

ïo  afford  a  better  understanding  of  the  function,    îihat  ?ri- 
maticcio  had  to  exercise  as  superintendent  of  the  royal   buil- 
dings,  to  throw  aiore  light  upon  nis  fitness  for  that  office, 
and  to  make  possioLe  a  correct  décision  concerning  nis  créat- 
ive part  in  several  buildings  under  hin,    some  exTiracLs  fron 
tne  aocounts  of   toe  royal   Duildings  are  given  in  tne  following. 

a.      In  ûis  patent  of  appoinLoient  of  July  12,    1559,    ne  is  i 
designatei  as  master  François  Prioiatici,    councillor  and  al  no- 
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almoner  in  ordinary  zo   the  king,  and  as  Abbe  of  S.  Martin  de 
Troyes.   In  oonsaquenoe  of  his  great  expérience  in  the  art  of 
arohiteoture,  it  farther  states,  of  wiiicii  ne  iias  afforded  ab- 
ondant évidence  several  times  on  différent  ouildings,  the  ki- 
ng  entrusts  him  with  tiie  inspection  and  tne  maintenanoe  oi  a 
ail  iiis  buildings,  further  witn  the  oompietion  of  aii  aronit- 
eoturai  audertakings  already  oommenoed,  as  wreil  as  ïfith  the 
charge  and  direction  of  ail  tnose,  yfhich  he  may  hereafter  un- 
dertake,  —  v^ith  the  exception  of  the  Louvre.   Liikewise  snali 
ne  complète  tne  Tomo  of  king  Francis  I,  make  ail  oontracts, 
and  hâve  aii  check  measurements  aale,  —  ail  this  in  the  pla- 
ce of  Philibert  De  l'Orme  and  of  his  brother  Jean  De  l'Orne, 
ifith  the  same  salary  as  those  tïro  together  received,  henoe 
1200  livres  yearly.^^^ 

Çav\.a.  i8T7-18E0.  VoV.  1.  p.  334,  ^^6,  401;  Vo\.  2.  p,  14« 

b.  In  tne  order  for  payaient  of  Nov.  14,  1559,  it  is  stated, 
that  tne  ouildings  in  B'ontaineoleau,  3.  Germain-en-Laye,  La 
Muette  in  the  forest  of  3.  Germain,  and  others  are  placed  un- 
der  the  chargeand  leadership  (thèse  two  worls  include  tùe  te- 
onnicai  part  of  tne  superiniiendence)  of  Primaticcio.  ^^ 

Ko-te  382.   See  LaVioràe,  Vo\,.  i.  p.  39^. 

c.  3y  the  patent  iroai  Francis  II  of  July  17,  1559,  is  giv- 
en  to  Primaticcio  the  "charge  and  superintendence"  of  ail  roy- 
al buildings,  those  oegun  as  well  as  those  lo  oe  rebuiit,  ïfi- 
th exception  of  the  building  of  the  Louvre!  he  further  nas  to 
undertake  the  office  of  comptroller  in  conjunction  with  S'ran- 
cois  3annat.  The  payments  that  the  comptroller  had  to  make, 
show  that  among  other  things  his  îTork  entirely  corresponded 

to  tûat  of  the  modem  vérifier  (vérificateur)  in  France;  for 
he  had  to  revise  the  estimâtes  of  cost  and  the  building  aoco- 
unts  and  to  control  the  exécution  of  the  building.   If  a  spé- 
cial higher  officiai  was  associated  vfith  Primaticcio  in  tnis 
funotion  of  control,  it  is  more  évident,  that  the  otner  and 
more  comprehensive  funotion  of  the  latter  ïfas  one  of  artistic 
design  and  supervision;  this  is  moreover  contained  in  tne  wo- 
rds,  arrangement,  oonduot,  direction  and  superintendence.   It 
must  indeed  oe  admitted  nere,  that  tne  words  arrangement  and 
superintendence  are  constantly  employed  in  an  entirely  differ- 
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différent  sensé,  tnat  of  administpation,  so  that  in  oase  of 
many  pepsons  to  vhom   suoù  an  office  was  entpusted,  it  is  un- 
oertain  wiiether  one  ùas  to  lo  vfitn  actuai  apciiiteots,  unless 
other  and  mope  décisive  détails  ape  mentioned. 

d.  As  an  exaaaple  of  the  two-f old  sensé  in  which  tiie  îfopd 
^Drdoûaaac6"i3  employed,  ths  folioifing  passage  fpooi  the  year 
1569  tnay  be  given;  —  ''Other  expenditare  made  by  tiie  présent 
treasuper  on  the  opdep  (ordonnance)  of  oaaster  ffpanoois  ppima- 
ticis  de  Boulogne,  Abbe  of  3.  Maptin  de  îpoye,  almonep  and 
aupepintendent  of  the  buildings  of  his  tnajesty,  fop  the  con- 
struction of  a  gpeat  gallepy  and  pavillon  built  anew  in  his 
Château  of  3.  Exiger,  and  the  masonpy  vrork  thepe  done  undep  d 
dipeotion  (ordonnance)  of  mastep  Philioept  De  l'Orme,  Abbe  of 
Ivpy.'-^®'^"  In  the  fiest  case  it  signifies  Ppiaiaticcio's  opdep 
fop.  payaient,  in  tue  second  De  l'Sroa's  apchitectupal  design 
and  appangement. 

>5ote  384.   Sec  La^oràe.  Yo\,  2.  p.  173. 

Anothep  appellation,  ?fhioh  inight  lead  to  eppops,  is  that  of 
Gomoiissapy  genepal.  In  an  account  fpom  Aug.  12,  1563  to  Apr. 
15,  1570,  Primatiocio  is  designated  as  mastep  çpanoisque  de 

Priïnadiois  de  Bollongue,  Aboe  of  3.  Maptin,  Goamissapy  3enep- 
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al,  in  the  mattep  of  the  said  ouildings,'    and  likewise  in 

tne  last  account  of  the  yeap  lo76.    Henoe  "Commissapy"  hepe 

appeaps  to  dénote  the  saaae  as  supepintendent  of  ail  the  poyal 

buildings;  yet  dipectly  thepeaftep  a  Seigneup  de  Rosting  is 

also  mentioned  as  Gommissapy  of  ail  the  buildings  of  the  king, 

and  indeed  witn  the  same  yeaply  salary  as  Primaticcio,  namely 

j,  -^,-v/v  1  •     386. 
1200  livpes. 

>lotc  38d.   See  l.a'oovà.e.  Yo\.  1.   p.  m,  i<ô7»  198. 

)to\e  386.   See  <i\vT0T\\a^\k6  des  Ar\«.  ?ot\,6.  189^.  i^pvW.  20. 

If  one  noif  examines  the  oefore  aentioned  acoounts  in  référ- 
ence to  the  wopk  of  Ppimaticcio  as  arohitect,  then  appeap  at 
least  the  following  with  complète  oeptainty  as  wopks  designed 
and  supepintended  by  ûim:  — 

a.  The  ToniD  Ohapel  (î^éaasoleam.of  the  Valois)  at  3.  Denis, 
designated  as  Sepuèchpe  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  ?panoe  in 

the  accounts. 

b.  The  Tomb  of  9enpy  II  tnepein. 

G.   Tne  Monument  to  peoeive  the  neapt  of  Henpy  II. 


d.  That  for  the  heart  of  Pranois  II. 

e.  The  garîen  ûaii  in  tûe  queen's  garden  at  Fontainebleau. 

f.  Probably  many  other  îforks  in  Fontainebleau,  tnat  may  p 
perhaps  be  indioated  in  the  description  of  that  Château. 

On  aocount  of  the  incomplète  and  aiereiy  fragmentary  charac- 
ter  of  the  aocounts  under  considération,  which  we  still  pos3- 
ess,  many  fforks  of  Primaticcio  are  oertainly  not  nientioned  at 
ail  or  in  words,  that  permit  belief  in  the  authorship  of  a 
aiereiy  exeouting  master.   Witû  the  sforks  not  enumerated  is  a 
now  also  counted  the  beautiful  rusticated  gâte,  whioh  was  bu- 
iit  in  1562  outside  the  moat,  that  then  intersected  the  Sourt 
of  the  White  Horse;  this  was  later  removed  and  now  forms  tne 
ground  story  of  the  so-called  Baptistery  of  Louis  XIII,  whioh 
serves  as  the  entrance  to  the  oval  oourt.   Por  the  second  oan 
tne  apostle  in  the  oûapel  at  Anet  oe  taken  as  proof,  and  nhi- 
oh  was  painted  in  enamel  at  Limoges,  and  whioh  from  the  aooo- 
unts  is  hell  to  be  the  design  of  Michel  Roonetel. 

îhe  great  activity  of  PriiBâticcio  in  the  domain  of  internai 
décoration  will  be  further  described  in  the  appropriate  Ghap- 
ter. 

h.  Sebastiano  3erlio. 
169.   Course  of  his  Life. 

Sebastiano  3erlio  was  born  at  Sologna  and  lived  from  1475 
tiii  1554.  He  was  already  66  years  old,  when  he  emigrated 
to  gérance  and  olosed  his  life  there  13  years  later.   Serlio 
was  the  first  one,  who  published  the  ïnonuments  of  anoient  Ro- 
me and  with  them  some  works  of  Bramante.  During  an  era  like 
that  of  1537  and  1540,  when  the  eyes  of  ail  arohitects  in  Eu- 
rope began  àlways  to  be  directed  more  strongly  towards  Rome, 
this  faot  safficÈd  to  explain  the  epoch-making  effeot  of  tne- 
33  publications.   They  coinoided  with  the  advent  of  Serlio  i 
into  France  and  wita  the  beginning  of  tne  high  Renaissance  t 
tûere.  This  alone  sufficis  to  explain  the  important  impress- 
ion made  by  Serlio  upon  many  Frenchmen;  but  it  must  also  aff- 
ord  opportunity  to  place  his  work  in  France  in  a  olear  light. 

According  to  the  thorough  biography,  whioh  Gharvet  ^^'^   has 
devoted  to  the  Bolognese  architect  and  author,  it  will  suffi- 
ce  in  this  place  to  disouss  tne  question,  wnether  as  Palustre 
assumes,  Serlio  was  a  nuility,  merely  an  incumbrance,  or  wne- 
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ffhether,  as  long  believed,  rie  exerted  an  aotual  influence  up- 
on  his  ooateaiporaries  in  France. 

Seriio  came  to  France  at  the  end  of  1541.   Witii  his  wife  a 
and  ohildren,  ne  t'irst  reoeived  a  dwelling  in  the  Palace  des 
Tournelles  at  Paris, 388  and  was  imoiediately  employed  on  the 
Palace  at  ^ontaineoleau.   This  appointaient  was  made  by  the 
king  on  Dec.  27,  1541,  under  the  désignation  of  ''Bastiannet 
Seriio,  painter  and  architect  from  the  conntry  of  Bologna". 
His  office  bore  tne  title  of  "painter  and  architect  in  ordin- 
ary  in  the  matter  of  his  said  édifices  and  buildings  in  the 
said  place  of  Fontainebleau,  for  whicn  tns  said  lord  has  re- 
tained  him",  His  annual  salary  îîas  to  be  400  livres,  and  he 
ûad  20  sous  for  diet,  when  he  was  on  journeys  of  inspection. 

On  the  ground  of  the  office  that  Seriio  neld  in  Fontainebl- 
eau, there  nave  been  earnest  attempts  to  attribute  to  him  as 
many  parts  of  the  Château  there  as  possible. "^^^  of  the  porti- 
ons noff  reaiaining,  when  one  décides  tnerely  froai  the  point  of 
7iew  of  style,  only  the  Srotto  des  Pins  and  tne  old  portions 
of  the  gallery  of  Francis  I,  as  weii  as  of  the  court  of  foun- 
tains,  can  be  designated  as  due  to  hitn.   The  accounts  of  tne 
royal  ûuildings  nevertheless  show,  that  thèse  portions  were 
mostly  executed  before  the  arrivai  of  Seriio  in  Fontainebleau 
and  therefors  come  from  Rosso  or  Primaticcio.   Just  as  little 
does  tne  style  of  the  péristyle  in  tne  oval  court  permit  one 
to  think,  that  Seriio  conformed  to  French  conditions.   îne  a 
architectural  confession  of  faith  of  an  Italian  artist  of 
1540,  especialiy  of  one  such  as  Seriio,  who  was  partly  a  the- 
orist,  does  not  permit  the  assumption  of  compromises,  as  were 
possible  for  the  masters  of  the  earlier  génération,  of  tne  t 
transition  and  early  Renaissance  periods.   At  tnat  time  any 
compromises  of  Seriio  would  hâve  exhioited  a  différent  ofaarac- 
ter  from  that  expressed  on  the  péristyle  under  considération. 

18,  1544,  oi^à  îe'o.  22,  1558  i,1554  xvex»  s^A^Vel^.  Ou  X\\z   ^\V2,X 
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Vaivo,  Qx\à  0T\  o  sVmWov  oocoa\ow  \.t\  1560  as  Çraxvco^ae  Ça\,\axv(ie 
t\\e  l-ta\.\aT\  \»o\aaxv. 

ïns  weii  knowQ  patiietio  and  humble  oomplaint  of  Seriio,  tûat 
while  he  still  dwelt  oontiauoasly  in  yioûtainebleau,  lie  »ras  n 
not  asked  for  the  least  advice,  ^^  refers  to  the  gailery  of 
Henry  II  and  to  the  altérations  made  in  its  intended  arrange- 
ment in  1547,  when  De  l'Orme  was  appointed  superintendent. 
put  does  not  tnis  entirely  exolude  the  possibility,  that  bet- 
ween  1541  and  1547,  daring  the  life  of  Pranois  I,  he  may  hâve 
still  been  entrusted  îfith  the  same  works  in  Riontainebleau. 
Had  thèse  been  of  any  importance,  Serlio  would  nave  hardly  b 
peen  silent,  aside  from  his  modesty;  for  he  says  muoh  of  what 
he  rfould  hâve  done  in  place  of  the  gailery  of  Henry  II,  had 
nis  advice  been  asked. 

Tne  statements  oonoerning  Serlio  to  be  found  in  the  acconn- 
ts  of  the  royal  buildings  are  very  few.   This  valuable  oollec- 
tioQ  is  moreover,  as  before  stated,  preserved  to  us  in  such 
unoommonly  fragmentary  condition,  that  entirely  positive  con- 
clusions may  be  derived  from  them,  but  they  nsver  admit  of  n 
négative  conclusions,  when  thèse  acoounts  are  silent,  unless 
thèse  are  oased  on  definite  facts  from  other  sources.   The  1 
little,  that  is  stated  in  the  acoounts  concerning  Serlio,  is 
the  following. 

Be  received  on  a  day  not  more  definitely  stated  (oetween  1 
1541  and  1550)  96  livres,  12  sous  and  6  d,  for  leatner  skins 
from  the  3ast,  which  he  had  purcnased  for  Fontainebleau. 

On  a  date  not  more  difinitely  fixed,  the  painters  PraQcois 
and  Jean  ôotier,  3ermâin  Musnier,  Michel  Rogetel,  Barthélémy 
Dyminiato  (da  Miniato)  and  Battista  Bagnacavailo  'A'ere  paid  f 
for  painting  figures  on  eight  smaller  doors,  apparently  of  a 
smail  wardrooe  in  the  cabinet  of  Lue  king,  "under  the  super- 
vision and  cnarge  of  master  Sébastian  Serlio,  architect  of 
the  king".'-^^-^ 

No-te  â9i.   See  Loborà.e.  Vo\.  i.  p.  \12-\1I^,    i«0,  ^03-2,04; 
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In  the.iatsr  tnorough  description  of  the  ohateaus  at  Ponta- 
ineoieaa,  S.  lermain-en-taye  ani  Ancy-le-?ranc,  référence  vri- 
li  ûe  maie  to  the  influence  exeroised  by  Serlio  on  those  bui- 
ldings, as  frequently  asserted. 

170.  Architectural  ??orks. 

Of  the  buildings,  which  certainly  were  by  Serlio,  one  at 
présent  is  only  able  to  apecijy  tne  gateway  of  Hôtel  de  ?err- 
ara  in  Fontainebleau  built  by  him,  a  round  arched  arcade  witû 
massive  rustication  and  acoompanied  by  two  Tusoan  half  oolum- 
ns  ifith  entablature  and  pediment»  the  plain  siiafts  of  tne  co- 
lumns  are  subdivided  by  four  rusticated  bands  and  oonneoted 
witû  tne  bosses  of  the  wall;  tne  entablature  is  likewise  pla- 
in and  is  intercepted  by  the  five  uppermost  voussoirs;  the   ■ 
three  îiiddle  onss  oi  thèse  are  treated  in  Diock  for^n  and  ext- 
end  up  to  beneath  the  cornice.  The  proportions  and  the  fresh 
treatnaent  of  the  rustication  recali  tne  latest  aiannsr  of  Bra- 
mante, îhe  three  great  voussoir  blooks  were  indeed  a  motive 
for  likewise  ascribing  to  Serlio  the  tarée  rusticated  arches 
of  the  3rotto  des  Pins,  one  of  the  few  parts  of  the  r-hateau 
at  H'ontainebleau,  which  altually  hâve  an  Italian  character; 
yet  tnis  is  decidedly  based  on  an  error,  since  they  originat- 
ed  oefore  tne  arrivai  of  Serlio,  and  as  previously  stated,  w 
were  either  by  Rosso  or  Primatiocio. 

After  the  deatû  ot*  qiranois  I  in  1547  and  as  a  resuLt  of  the 
appointiuent  of  3e  l'Orme,  Serlio  lest  his  office,  but  ne  reai- 
ained  awhile  at  ?ontainebleau  in  the  House  of  the  Oardinai  of 
F'errara  and  then  went  to  Lyons,  it  is  believel,  in  1548  to  t 
the  Oardinai  Ippolito  d'Sste  (of  Perrara).  ^uring  his  stay 
of  six  years  there,  anûong  other  work  ûe  prepared  designs  for 
a  Château  Romarino  srith  four  angle  toiîers  for  southern  France 
and  for  tne  ":î-oge  du  Change"  at  uyons.  Rut  the  latter  and  p 
perhaps  ootn  designs  were  not  executed. 

In  the  year  1552,  Serlio  took  part  in  the  work  of  tne  déco- 
rations for  the  entrance  of  the  Cardinal  of  Tournon  into  Lyo- 
ns,  wnen  he  was  designated  as  "master  Sebastiano  Bolognese, 
Italian  engineer".  ^^'^   He  died  in  Fontainebleau  in  1554,  wne- 
re  he  nad  just  recently  returned. 

171.  Influence  of  Serlio' s  Books. 


17i.  Influence  of  Serlio's  Works. 

Indifferently  «fhether  the  eariier  viens  ooncerniag  Seriio's 
architeoturai  wock  be  oorreot  or  not,  tîie  influence  of  tiiis 
master  upon  Prench  architecture  vas  in  one  respect  very  inper- 
tant,  Qaiûely  by  ûis  writiogs.  Jean  Goujon  makes  it  expressly 
prominent  in  Martin' s  translation  of  Vitruvius,  as  already  s 
stated  in  Art.  139,  that  Serlio  was  tne  first  one  in  France, 
wûo  plaoel  the  instructions  of  Vitruvius  in  the  proper  ligtit. 
Bernard  Palissy  only  mentions  ttirioe  in  his  extreaaely  intere- 
sting  writings  (15ô3)  authors,  îrho  wrote  on  arcûitecture,  th- 
us  naming  only  Serlio  ani  Vitruvius,  the  former  once  besiie 
Du  Cerceau.  Yet  more  important  is  the  évidence  of  ?hilibert 
De  l'Orme,  who  prefers  to  speak  of  himself  aoove  ail  others, 
as  it  is  îfell  knonn.  In  the  year  1567,  he  omits  to  give  the 
représentation  of  the  3olosseum  at  Rome,  tnat  he  had  measured, 
siiîce  "master  Sébastian  Serlio  had  printed  it  in  his  oook,  w 
îfhere  any  one  may  see  it  with  several  other  beautiful  antiqui- 
ties,  yet  wita  ever^thing  in  very  good  arrangement.  He  was 
the  first  to  give  zx  to  the  ?rencn  oy  his  Dooks  and  irawings 
a  knowledge  of  antique  buildings  and  of  several  very  beautif- 
ul designs,  while  he  was  an  upright  man,  as  I  riave  knoffn  him, 
and  of  very  good  spirit,  for  having  puolisned  and  cheerfally 
given  vîhat  he  had  measure,  seen,  and  drairn  after  tûs  antiqui- 
ties;  and  as  to  tûe  question,  whetaer  the  measures  are  evsry- 
where  correct  and  legitimate,  I  refer  to  those  with  good  judg- 
ment,  since  they  nave  seen  them  in  taeir  places."  ^^^ 

)^oXz   Z^'h.      See  De  \/"»OTme,  ÇVv\,\\ber\, .   Le  pre\^\er  Tloxae  <i"'kT- 
c\\\\ec\\JiTe.  Boo\t  YIl.  0\\cxp,  1.  p.  202  ^D . 

172.  Nominal  Influence  on  the  Louvre. 
Besides  tûis  more  gênerai  influence  exerted  oy  Serlio  thro- 
ugh  his  writings,  tnsre  is  yet  to  oe  meatioaad,  tnat  wûicû  p 

oroceeded  from  him  toward  the  ouilding  of  the  Ijouvre.   Claude 

394 
Perrault,  the  Duilder  of  the  colonnade  thers,3ays,    tnat  t 

tne  influence  of  Serlio  and  ais  instructions  were  so  useful 

to  tûe  ^rencû,  that  it  made  it  possiole  for  Lesoot  to  présent 

a  design,  that  was  preferred  to  that  of  Serlio.  According  to 

this,  Serlio  proûably  prepared  a  design  for  the  Louvre,  and 

that  the  fact  that  the  design  of  Lescot  pleased  tne  iiing  bet- 

ter  than  that  of  Serlio,  is  still  no  proof  that  tne  latter  h 
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ïvas  not  also  a  good  work,  or  afforded  opportunity  to  traat  S 
Serlio  disdainfully  as  a  creating  architeot,  as  is  done  oy  ai 
aiany.  .Jthat   Rivd^l'qii  reoerf^ly  asssrted  of  tne  influence  of  t 
tne  illustrations  in  Serlio* s  oook  upon  the  architecture  of 
?lânders  aad  of  Sngland,  is  in  tne  same  way  true  of  his  infl- 
uence  upon  oiany  Prenoh  masters  Just  in  ttie  perioî  of  the  cotn- 
aiencing  high  Renaissance,  where  aien  finally  Yteni   so  far  as  to 
no  longer  translate  the  foras  of  the  antique  and  of  Bramante' s 
architecture  of  Italy  into  capricious  ideas,  out  tney  oegan 
to  wisn  to  prize  tùem  for  their  oojective  beau'&y.   ùiksvfise 
oy  the  answering  of  questions,  like  tnose  propose!  oy  Goujon 
(See  later  the  orders  of  coiuains  and  tne  Doric  capital)  and 
oy  direct  instruction,  such  as  ne  gave  uO  Pûilander,  Serlio 
likewise  nad  opportunity  to  exert  nis  influence. 

iîote  Z^l,.      lu  ÇeTro\i\.-t,  C\.  î^voVxWectuTe  àe^eraVe  de  VWvu- 
\ie;  vedxkS.'te  et  o^\)veàe.   ?ov\ft.  lêTA,.  --  Y^e  -©vx-tes  \u  t\xe  pve- 
tooe  ^see  X\^e>   ^e\>  •  èei^.  à.e  Viivcu.  1887.  p.  ISo"),  t\vat  ^\<.e.x\. 
X\i^   V.\.u4  çrowc\s  1  \.Y(.\3\.teà  ^vqx».   l■tc^,^^  Se\30St\aT\  SerV^o,  Xo   m 
^Vvox^  \\c  s,a\ae  "t^xe  otov|e  o^  t\\e  ouxXàxTvl,»  ot  ?ontcx\we\3\,eou,  o 

\.\ve  pvoj^ect  ot  ■t\\e  Lowxsve,  Wq   à,es\|x\  ot  o  ÇTex\o\\t^o.T\,  ■t\\e  k\i- 
à.z   àe  Ci\aé,u"*^,  ""Mios  pre^crreà  Xo   X\<z   ies\èT\  o^  S€,r\,\o.''  kz   o 
'Storé.S.TvcxV  uo"tc,  ÇeTTc\i\,\  A»r\,\,es  Yveve*,  3ean  Goujon,  ?or\3\aT\  o 
cxnà  ii.  ?ouce, 

Note  395.   See-  ?\,Qt\o\.  YoX.  6.  p.  'âôT.iv^rt  ou  ïutttan  ?,eT\c- 
tseouce"^. 

i.  Other  Italian  Masters. 
173.   Délia  Rodbia. 

Besides  the  tarée  promment  arcnitects  previoasiy  aentioned, 
there  are  yet  to  oe  named  soue  other  masters  coming  from  Italy. 

1.  Girolaaia  délia  Roobia,  -neinoer  of  the  faious  floren- 
tine family  of  artists  in  terra  cotta,  came  to  France  about 
1527  and  deserves  mention  on  account  of  nis  laoors  in  tnat  c- 
country  for  at  least  35  years,  as  «fell  as  for  tne  varioas  fo- 
ras in  iTûich  thèse  occurred.  Appointed  oy  the  King  as  scuio- 
tor  ïTith  a  salary  of  240  livres,  at  first  in  coaipany  ?ritn  Pi- 
erre 3adier  fron  Tours  and  after  nis  deatn  îfita  Gratian  Fran- 
çois, they  exeouted  as  naster  oQasons  ani  contractors  the  las- 
onry  and  stonecutter' s  nork  of  Obateau  Maarid  m  tne  Sois  de 
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Boulogne.  As  soulptor  ani  enameiler  to  tue  king,  ne  designel 
and  exeoutad  tiae  saainelled  terra  ootta  Isaoration  in  tiie  saœe 
^iiateau;  he  undertook  the  exécution  of  oertain  figures  for  t 
the  Monuments  for  Henry  II  and  for  tiie  neart  of  Pranois  I,  i 
designed  oy  PrimatioGio.   How  fac  this  aiaster  may  oe  regarded 
as  tne  aroiiiteot  of  tne  Shateau  Madrid  wiii  oe  disoussed  lat- 
er;  référence  is  also  nade  to  the  conograpn  mentioned  beiow. 

174.  Scibecq. 

2.  Master  Francisque  Scioscq,  called  de  Oarpy,  is  de- 
signated  as  cabinet-maker  in  ordinary  to  tae  king,  iiving  at 
Paris  in  1548,  and  as  an  artist  in  wood  already  in  1532  ne  a 
iiad  a  yearly  saiary  of  400  livres,  so  that  ne  aeld  a  very  iin-- 
portant  position.  He  jfas  often  eaiployed  at  tnis  tiaie  in  Pon- 
tainebleau,  in  S.  fermain,  in  Viaoennes  and  on  tae  Louvre,  a 
and  tae  i^ooden  paneiing  in  zhs   gallsry  of  Francis  I  at  Fonta- 
ineoleau  ivas  also  by  him.  His  contract  is  iaueresting,  waica 
»as  made  in  1543  witn  Pniiioert  De  l'Orme  concerning  a  pui^it 
and  the  oaiustraae  oetween  the  cnoir  and  nave  in  tae  cnapei 
of  the  Ohateau  at  S.  Germain,  wnerein  it  is  statei,  taaL  tae 
capitais  are  noz   to  oe  Doric,  as  in  taa  attacaed  drawing,  out 
nust  be  oorintaian. 

175.  Oonenico  S'iorentino. 

3.  Doaienico  dei  Saroiere  or  Domenico  ^iorentino,'-^^^  al- 
so knoirn  under  the  name  of  Ricoveri,  is  teraied  oy  Vasari  the 
aost  capable  of  Rosso's  assistants;  ae  was  a  spleadid  drafts- 
man  and  îras  employed  in  very  varied  svays  at  ?ontaineDleau,  M 
Meudon,  and  Joinville,  out  aoove  ail  at,  Troyes.  Just  in  case 
of  tais  aiasLer  does  it  appear  now  tae  scnool  of  s^ontameoleau 
extended  itself  over  otaer  par"Gs  of  ?rance.   In  1549,  he  coai- 
bined  ïith  his  son-in-lair  in  executing  tae  roodloft  ia  Ohurca 
S.  Stienne  at  Troyes,  which  was  considerei  nis  masterpiece. 
Dut  was  destroyed  during  tae  revolutionary  period.  In  tae  s 
suooesding  year  ifith  Jean  le  Rouk,  called  picard,  he  underto- 
ok  for  Joinville  tne  Mausoleum  of  Olaude  de  Lorraine,  founier 
of  the  aouse  of  Guise,  of  which  only  two  caryatids  are  now  p 
preserved  in  the  Town  Bail  at  Joinville. 
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ot   t\\e  Sov^ox\x\e.      Çov\,a.    18T7;    o\.so   GaxeWe   àes   Beonx    J^rts. 

j.     3ome  FTenoii  Masters. 
i'or  the  psrioi  or   the  architeoture  of  ?ranoe  under  considé- 
ration,   tûere  are  also  to  be  mentioned  soins  aiasters  beionging 
to  that  oountry. 

176.  Pûilander. 

1.  Guillaume  Phiiander  or  Pailandrier,  born  in  1505  at  Oû- 
atilion-sur-Seinei  pupil  of  Serlio,  beoame  in  1533  a  canon  of 
the   Oathedrai  at  Rodez  and  worked  on  its  coûapletion,  especial- 
iy  on  tiie  ôoronation  and  on  différent  parts  of  the  interior; 
to  ûim  are  ascrioed  the  best  houses  at  Rodez.  In  1545  at  ?a- 

» 

ris  and  in  1552  at  Lyons,  iae  publisiied  the  translation  of  Vi- 
truvius  and  died  in  1563. 

177.  Chambiges. 

2*.  Pierre  Ghamûiges  II  »fas  prooabiy  tne  son  of  Pierre  Cham- 
Diges  I  and  grandson  of  Martin  Cûamoiges;  it  cannot  oe  decid- 
ed  whether  ne  was  to  be  regarded  more  as  arohitect  or  ratner 
as  contracter.  He  was  designated  as  a  carpenter  in  1575  in 
relation  to  the  possessions  of  ûis  wife  at  3.  Quentin;  on  tne 
contrary,  he  was  in  1599  and  in  1602  a  sworn  officiai  of  tne 
king  in  tne  office  of  masonry  at  Paris.   He  was  furtner  aaent- 
ioned  in  the  year  1613,  and  he  died  in  1615  at  a  great  âge. 
It  is  assumed  tnat  ûe  oould  only  be  the  saaie  "^hambiche",  wno 
aooording  to  Sauvai' s  statement  oomaaenced  tne  little  gallery 
of  tne  Louvre. (15ÔÔ  or  1567). 

17S.  iyîasters  of  tue  Grappin  Paaiily  and  ôthers. 

3.  ^ccording  to  Palustre,  the  extremely  interesting  porti- 
ons of  the  façade  of  the  Ohateau  at  Gisors  must  ne  oy  Robert 
Grappin,  his  sons  Micnel,  Jacques,  Jean  î,  and  his  grandson 
Jean  II.  By  the  saaie  authority,  to  the  Grappin  faoïlly  are  a 
also  to  oe  ascriped  parts  of  the  Oûurcaes  at  Vetneuil,  Magny, 
3.  Qervais  and  Montjavouit. 

4.  As  ouilders  of  the  tower  over  the  intersection  of  Ohur- 
ch  S.  Pierre  at  Goutanoes  (Fig.  133),  Palustre  naines  Richard 
Vatin,  Guillaume  le  Roussel  and  Nicolas  3aurel.  Be  iikewise 
désignâtes  Nicolas  Sibonnier  as  the  architeot  of  tne  Ohateau 
at  Sully  and  of  tnat  at  Paiily. 

5.  The  masters  of  the  early  Renaissance,  Hugues  SaoïDin  (s 
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(see  Art.  127)  and  Nicolas  Bachelier  (aee  Art.  123)  aiast  also 
be  again  nientionel  nere,  sinoe  ii»  is  aot  to  oe  assuoael,  tnat 
tùey  attâined  to  tiie  bizarre  style  of  the  last  years  of  taeir 
lives  without  having  passed  tiarough  a  severe  phase;  in  this 
STiyle  Bachelier  indeed  produced  (1555)  the  splandid  Hôtel  d' 
Asaszat  at  Toulouse. 

6.  According  to  an  inscription  of  the  year  1560,  Jean  de 
Beaujeu  appears  to^  nave  Deen  architect  of  the  façade  of  the 
cathedra!  at  Auch. 

7.  Pinally,  in  accordance  with  the  tiine,  mention  must  be 
made  in  tais  place  of  the  works  of  Bernard  Palissy;  yet  froai 
their  charaoter,  tnsy  will  oniy  oe  descrioed  later. 

3.  Gourse  of  Development  and  Charaoter  of  the  high 
Renaissance. 

179.   îendencies. 

The  gênerai  characteristics  of  the  nigh  Renaissance  hâve  â 
already  been  given  in  Art.  135.  It  now  remains  to  say  somet- 
hing  of  itt  course  of  développent,  and  also  oonoerning  the 
pnenomena,  that  seryed  as  the  means  of  its  évolution,  the  pa- 
ths  tûrough  Jîhioh  it  passed,  and  finally  aoout  the  influence 
of  the  nign  Renaissance  upon  tae  later  arcnitecture  of  France. 

In  every  historicai  description  and  artistic  estimation  of 
a  style,  the  portrayal  of  the  perio  of  its  hignest  perfection 
présents  spécial  diff iculties.  One  is  nere  oontinuaiiy  conf- 
rontsd  by  tae  greatest  masters  and  tae  most  perfect  works. 
To  rightly  estimate  ooth,  in  so  far  as  tais  is  possioie,  in 
order  to  express  in  words  jfnai  is  first  of  ail  the  proolenQ  of 
tae  formative  arts,  —  it  ifould  in  tne  first.  place  be  necess- 
ary,  taat  one  should  be  himself  a  great  master  or  one  of  equ- 
al  birth,  nimself  a  créative  spirit.  Bow  seldom  tais  occurs, 
perhaps  even  never,  needs  noi.  oe  said.  The  difficuities  are 
now  still  greater,  since  we  stand  in  a  paase  of  predominating 
subjective  conception  of  art,  and  oecause  tais  intellectual 
tendency  has  more  iaoor  as  a  rule,  to  be  just  to  the  masters 
and  works  of  that  highest  perrod  of  Dloom.   3ota  thèse  oloss- 
om  only  when  tae  free  créative  fire  of  tae  artist  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  inmost  convictions  and  inspiration,  inti- 
mately  united  wita  tae  eternal  oojeotive  laws,  thus  freely  i 
aisclaiming  a  certain  art  and  manner  of  freedom  wita  tae  most 
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complète  oonviotions,  and  aoquiasoes  in  a  limitation  of  its 
Oifn  ideas  and  fanoies  in  favor  of  the  highesii  aims. 

tev.   Yo\,  1.  p.  Ib9. 

The  portrayai  of  the  hignest  works  aocomplished  &y  tne  ?re- 
ncii  architecture  of  tne  Renaissance  naturaiiy  is  only  fiouni 
in  the  whoie  of  tiie  présent  volumes.  Tûerefore  only  the  chi- 
ed  tendencies  and  oharaoteristios  can  be  mentioned  hère,  Lhat 
are  neoessary  for  a  oetter  orientation  now. 

Among  the  pnenomena,  that  served  as  means  or  tools  for  the 
deveiopment  of  the  high  Renaissance,  there  are  to  ce  made  pr- 
ominent:— 

a.  'The  more  native  tendency  developed  from  the  early  Rena- 
issance itaôlf. 

0.  The  tendency  brought  from  Itaiy  in  complète  form  by  ?r- 
enchmen,  like  the  grOup'of  the  five  great  architects. 

c.  Tne  school  of  Fontainebleau  in  wnich  are  found  two  ten- 
dencies, to  be  carefully  distinguished,  namely: — 

1.  The  entirely  free  and  oapricious  tendency  of  the  inte- 
rnai décoration,  oearing  in  itseif  many  évidences  of  décadence. 

2.  The  severe  tendency  of  Primatiocio  in  architecture  it- 
seif and  in  its  deveiopment'  the  ifritings  of  Serlio  and  otiie- 
rs  contributed  substantially  to  this. 

Tnese  three  main  tendencies  act  contemporaneously  beside  e- 
each  other.  r;hronologically,  and  especially  in  référence  to 
the  internai  décoration,  tne  school  of  yiontaineoleau  exists 
complète.  As  a  moral  or  psycaological  lever,  it  was  certain- 
ly  Effective  in  a  far  greater  degree,  tnan  is  often  believed 
today. 

Yet  anotner  pnenomenon  must  oe  msntioned,  namely: — 

d.  îne  tendency  of  Bernard  ^^alissy,  ??Dicn  also  exaioits  e 
éléments  of  Huguenot  esthetics.  It  is  so  unique  m  its  »ay, 
that  it  will  even  be  difficult  to  find  for  it  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate  désignation.  Tnis  tendency  did  not  contribute  to 
tne  formation  what  is  generaily  understood  oy  the  words  nigh 
Renaissance,  but  it  belongs  to  a  complète  portrayai  of  the 
entire  pioture  and  of  the  artistic  intellectual  tendency  of 
that  period.  ?or  it  xs  of  especial  importance  to  cleariy  re- 
present,  that  even  in  tnis  pnase  of  the  purest  and  most  inte- 
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intensive  Itaiian-ljatin  influence,  there  prevaiied  an  oppoaed 
tendenoy,  nrhose  existence  is  of  very  great  value  for  the  bet- 
ter  understanding  of  the  later  phases  of  R'renoh  arohiteoture. 
Sven  if  tûis  were  only  extremely  vteàk,    it  would  De  so  aiuch  a 
OPe  iJtortûy  of  considération,  ûecause  it  was  oaused  oy  a  pers- 
onaiity  as  Bernard  Palissy  at  that  tioie,  tiien  unique  in  ?renca 
art.   The  art  tendenoy  exhibited  by  him  in  his  unfortunately 
destroyed  works  and  in  part  still  more  in  his  writings,  is  so 
pecuiiar,  that  it  aione  equals  the  programme  of  an  entire  so- 
ùool.   Svea  more,  his  ideals  form  one  of  the  extremely  rare 
expressions  concerning  an  esthetic  style,  that  from  its  inter- 
nai nature  aiust  be  termed  Protestant-Huguenot. 

î(o\,e  399,   'S'N.è.  S3  \.8  a  reçvoàuc Wox\  ^vo\ts.   Ber-ti^'^s  Lo  ïle^oVs- 
saxvoe  i4oTvu\îcexvto"\»e  exv  Çvawce  etc.  VoXi,  1,  ?av\,a,  186A« 

130.   Further  native  Development  of  the  iarly  Renaissance. 

In  tas  native  art  tendency  one  sess,  so  to  speak,  how  on  ? 
Prencû  soil  tne  sarly  Henaissance  was  transformed  into  the  h 
high  Renaissance,  and  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  former. 
It  f irst  of  ail  hère  conoerns  how  the  proportions  of  the  sup- 
porting  parts  of  the  building  beoame  3ver  more  severe  and  we- 
re  représente!  in  tne  sensé  of  the  antique  ooiumnar  orders. 
îhe  masters,  who  were  busied  in  tûis  vray,  must  indeed  be  con- 
sidère! as  artists,  who  were  entirely  entrusted  with  the  forms 
of  the  style  of  Francis  I,  and  who  now  also  made  the  antique 
and  the  Italian  high  Renaissance  their  own,  whether  this  ifas 
in  Italy  itself  or  by  means  of  Italians,  wùo  had  corne  to  Fra- 
nce. 

As  an  example  of  this  tendency  is  oresented  the  âround  sto- 
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ry  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  at  Paris  (?ig.  32).    It  is  unknown 

to  me  i^netaer  tnere  exists  in  France  a  still  earlier  example 
of  so  pure  an  order  of  columns  irith  especially  beautiful  swel- 
led  and  fluted  shafts,  as  tnat  developed  hère  after  1532  oy 
Boccador.   $he  columns,  which  bescot  had  oegun  15  years  later 
to  construct  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  are  indeed  treatei 
more  classicaily  in  their  capitals,  out  scarceiy  more  beauti- 
fuliy.   Tne  arcades  of  Boccadoro  also  hâve  beautiful  proport- 
ions and  one  may  see  by  the  mouldings,  that  the  master  of  th- 
is architecture  had  learned  nothing  in  France. 


\,e  b>i  \\\,8   WxeovVes   Xo   ex\>\o\x^  Wvese  ^or*8   uaeà  \)>i    an   IXaWçxiv, 
Ço\u8tve   asks    i,\u  lj'»**TO\\\\ec\uve  de   Va   Eex\a\.asaT\oe.    PavVa.    i 
1S92.   p.    22^^   >»\ve-t\ver   ^ocooioro   aai^   \vo\>e  •^\,T*8-t   8tuà\.eà   qtcY\\- 

Kote   401.      ÎV^.    3.4    \.s   a  Teproàuc\,\OTCv  t^o^   Bev\>à.    Yo\.    2. 

One  snoaia  tûen  oonolade  from  tiais,   that  if  Dooaenioo  la  3or- 
tona  employé!  iass  matare  forma  and  mouldiags  on  his  window 
pediments,   tais  was  not  beoauss  ne  was  unaoquainted  witii  tneai, 
out  beoaase  the  puûlic  taste  still  deaaaaded  the  fanciful  for- 
ms  of  tûe  period  of  ?ranois  I. 

An  entireiy  similar  treatmeat  of  tne  façade  wiLh  projecting 
coluinns  is  shov/n  oy  a  oontemporary  aaort  façade  in  the  former 
Ohateau  at  Qiiantiliy,  (ouilt  between  1527  anl  1532),   as  w 

weil  as  by  the  beautifal  court  in  tae  Château  at  Mesnieres  ( 
(in  Normandy). 

XoXe   4Q2,.      ïlepvesewted   \.xv  Du  Cevccou,    3.    Les   pVua    exGe\\.exvts 
Bast\mexvt8  de   Çraxvce.    Yo\,.    2.    ÇaT\s.    1579;    aXso    \.t\   Ge\^%«\\,eT. 
Les  î)u  Ocvoeavi.   e\c .    p.    223. 

A  greater  orogress  is  sho/rn  oy  the  Onateau  at  3oarnazel.(? 
(?ig.   33).'^'^      lit   io3  différent  parts  oe  cojipared  nrita  eaca 
otûer  (?igs.   33,    104,   237),    it  may  be  seen,    tnat  a  deveiopsent 
of  the  high  Renaissance  from  early  Renaissance  ideas  aiso  00- 
curred  hère.     In  the  northern  side  of  tne  court  reppssented 
in  ffig.   33,    the  forais  are  aiready  aitogether  tiiose  of  the  hi- 
gh Renaissance,    but  on  the  contrary  tae  proportions  are  stiil 
depressed  and  heavy. 

fi  sinailar  appearance  may  oe  ooserved  on  the  façades  of  tne 
former  cnateau  Madrid  near  Paris  (?ig.  31),  sspecially  in  tne 
foroas  of  the  Windows,  ever  ûecoming  purer  upwards,  and  siiii- 
■ariy  on  the  court  façade  of  the  oid  Ohateau  at,  3.  Sermainren- 
baye  (?ig.  35),  aiuhough  in  an  entireiy  différent  spirit,  anî 
on  a  portai  of  the  Ohateau  at  Âssier. 

)to-te   402»      ï^i.    35    \.8    a    repvoà\iOt\ox\   -^rom   XoàVeT,    TL»>Ji\ov, 
ï>e   CqVWoux    VOe   ceaemo,    De  Otturc-eWes    aT\à    oX\\ersV    Yoxioèes   p 
pW-loresquea    et   ro»au-t\q\ke8   à<ax\a   X^ouoeonue    çroxvce.    ParXs. 
i820-\ee3.    Vo\..    ow   D\,io\x. 

Similar  tendenoies  follow  in  the  domain  of  church  arcaitec- 
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architeoture.   In  this  direction,  referenoe  is  made  to  Pigs. 
151,  152,  158,^  177,  178,  181  aad  183,  espeoially  if  the  inte- 
riors  tûere  repreaeated  De  oompared  «rith  tûe  exteriors.muoti 
like  tûe  ;^otiiio.   finally  may  aiso  oe  coasidered  in  this  sen- 
sé tûe  tower  at  Bressuire  (?ig.  312),  tne  middei  and  upper  p 
parts  or  t'as   faoade  of  Oburoti  S.  Mioiiel  at  Dijon  and  of  tiie 
Cnuroh  at  buzarohes. 

It  evea  lies  in  the  nature  of  this  tendenoy  of  the  "growing" 
high  Renaisaanoe  on  Prenoh  soil,  that  it  truly  and  frequently 
Dears  the  onaracter  of  a  transitionai  pnase,  at  least  at  its 
oliaax,  aiready  mentioned  ander  tûe  name  of  tûe  style  of  Mar- 
guerite 01  Valois,   If  référence  be  made  hère  to  other  steps 
of  suoh  a  transition,  this  is  done  in  order  to  oiore  plainly 
etnpûâsize  the  various  sources,  thau  hâve  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  high  Renaissance,  and  to  cail  tne  entire 
atlention  of  the  reader  to  the  iack  of  homogeneity  in  its 
character. 

In  order  to  ûetter  show  how  the  upward  aspiping  tendency  ac- 
ted  at  the  sanae  tioae  as  tne  tendency  of  the  scûooi  of  Fontai- 
nebleau, aiready  tending  by  caprice  toward  décadence,  that  of 
tûe  internai  décoration,  the  illustrations  of  Onapei  S.  Roma- 
in  (S'ig.  34  '  )  were  reserved  for  tûis  place,  and  which  were 

previously  oientioned  in  Art.  134.   îùe  comparissn  of  ?igs.  34 
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and  3o   '  shows  now  great  was  tûe  différence  oetween  two  oon- 

teuporary  style  tendenoies.   There  can  scarcely  oe  conceived 
a  greater  contrast,  than  tûat  oatween  the  noDie  élévation  and 
tne  fresû  inspiration  of  the.  early  Renaissance  oaaster  of  Oûa- 
pel  3.  Romain,  wûo  aad  now,  so  to  speak,  entered  entirely  in- 
to  tne  high  Renaissance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tne  bizarre  fo- 
rais of  the  assurediy  conteaaporary  Well  (of  1543)  at  Dijon  on 
the  other,  that  belongs  to  the  tendency  now  in  the  iead. 
181.  Italian  îendenoy  introduced  in  complète  Porm. 
Aside  from  tne  influence  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau,  w 
wnicû  wiil  in  nowise  oe  leasea^d,  one  may  assume  that  the  cû- 
ief  contest,  which  assured  in  this  oeriod  tne  victory  of  the 
ûigû  Renaissance  in  France,  was  fought  out  oy  those  ^renchmen 
like  the  five  great  aasters,  wao  ûad  gone  to  Itaiy  theaiseives 
and  had  remained  there  long  enough  x,o  return  to  their  native 
iand  as  Italian-trained  arcûitects  (cûiefly  m  Lue  last  icann- 
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manaer  of  Bramante).  The  prinoipal  works  of  thèse  five  inapor- 
tant  artists  was  previously  mentioned;  it  suffices  ùere  to  em- 
pûasizô  the  varied  oùaraoter  of  tàeir  irorks  ûy  a  few  iiaapies. 
iiith  thia  parpose,  let  tùere  oe  reoalied  aaereiy  the  importance 
of  tàe  two  ohateaus  of  De  l'Orae  and  of  Pritnatlooio,  that  at 
3.  Maur-ies-Posses  and  the  one  at  Anoy-le-Prano, 

Among  the  Frenchmen,  who  after  1530  wandered  to  Italy  and 
espeoiaiiy  to  Rome,  tûere  were  tuose  irûo  did  not  oare  for  tne 
iast  manner  of  Bramante,  so  littie  knoifn  to  us.  Dut  wiio  sffere 
also  interested  in  tas  earlier  works  of  this  master,  as  for 
example,  in  his  çanoellaria  at  Rome,    Fig.  37     oertainly 
exhibits  on  the  upper  story  of  the  smaii  Houae  at  Arcueil  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  style  of  that  Roman  building.  Like- 
jfise  may  one  décide  conoerning  the  flat  pilasters  of  the  sec- 
ond, story  in  Pig.  33,    irhich  représenta  tnat  îîing  in  the 
court  of  Botel  d'Assezat  at  Toulouse,  wnich  extends  along  the 
Street,  while  in  the  gsound  story  the  arcûiteot  has  resorted 
to  the  Iast  manner  of  Bramante  for  bolder  relief. 

teà   Xo   \o\te   OMio^^   t^O''^  Bro*cxTv\e   \\ve   a\i.-tYvoTa\\\,\>    ot    't\ve   Ccxx\^e\.\- 

Kote  406.   BeproàuctVoTVi  f^om  SouMa^eo-t .  Vo\.  1. 

)Co-te  407.   Beproàuc\\.ou  Xro^   Bevt\^.  Vo\.  i. 

?igs.  144  and  327  présent  otûer  examples  of  dûs  sams  tenden- 
cy,  to  wnicn  also  oelong  portions  of  Ohurch  3.  Pierre  at  Ton- 
nerre, even  if  une  latter  may  be  of  later  date.  The  House  b 
Décide  the  Pavillon  of  Rue  du  Taoourg  at  Orléans  rather  perm- 
its  in  the  treatmenii  of  its  Windows  the  conjecture  of  a  model 
like  Palace  Vendramin-Galergi  at  Venioe.   In  Fig.  39,"^^°  the 
two  first  buildings  on  the  right  snow  mature  compositions  of 
the  ûigh  Renaissance,  whose  pure  style  is  clearly  prominent 
among  othsr  buildings,  since  taey  either  still  belong  to  Lne 
early  Renaissance  or  represent  less  happy  attempts  to  indepen- 
dently  design  ''antique"  buildings.   In  tne  Duilding  fartheat 
to  tne  right  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  loggia  réminiscences  of 
the  fôrms  of  vestibules  in  some  designs  for  3.  oeter  at  Rome. 

Xo\e  408.   ï^eproducWoTv  ^vo^   t\\e  VoXwwke  t^oT\t^à•. --  ^à.  5. 

The  earliest  work  of  the  true  nign  Renaissance  known  to  me. 
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whioh  waa  produoed  by  a  Prench  master,  is  ths  Tomb  of  Breze 
designed  by  Jean  Goujon,  partly  exeouted  under  his  supervisi- 
on, îfhioû  was  begun  in  1535.  ^pom  a  somewaat  earlier  date  o 
oame  some  of  the  internai  décorations  at  Fontainebleau  super- 
intended  by  Rosso  and  Primatiooio;  soaie  of  thèse  trere  already 
gilded  in  1534.   To  thé  year  1536  belongs  tiie  Houss  at  Lyons 
(?ig.  75),  that  Phiiipert  De  l'Orme  built  in  the  year  of  iais 
return  froai  Italy.   The  ohapel  on  the  nortûern  side  of  the 
Cjathedral  at  Vannes,  firat  mentioned  ùy   Palustre  (3ee  Art. 
50),  must  hâve  already  been  oompleted  in  1537.   The  Mountain 
3.  Lazare  at  Autun  was  oonstruoted  in  1540-1543. 

If  among  ail  the  îforks  of  the  high  Renaissance  one  seeks  f 
for  those  créations,  which  possess  in  tne  highest  degree  tao- 
se  peluoiarities,  that  form  the  aim  of  the  Renaissance  itself, 
i.e.,  perfection  in  both  the  harmony  as  weil  as  in  the  beauty 
of 'proportions,  of  members,  and  of  détails,  it  seeas  to  oae  t 
tnat  one  will  always  finally  feel  dpawn  to  Lescot's  court  of 
the  Louvre.  This  is  superior  to  ail  else  by  the  gênerai  com- 
position and  tûe  harmony  between  the  architecture  and  the 
sculpture  by  Jean  Goujon,  ootn  ornaaiental  as  ifell  as  tnat  of 
figures.   In  a  more  modest  degree.  Dut  perhaps  with  a  yet  ino- 
re  délicate  harmony,  the  saoae  t?fO  masters  worked  together  on 
the  H'oantain  of  Innocents  at  Paris;  ?ig.  40  ^^^  exhtbtts  the 
original  arrangement  of  this  fountain,  »hereon  tûe  loggia,  i 
intended  for  festal  entrances,  properly  piays  tne  principal 
part.   A  aigher  degree  of  development  characterizes  the  works 
of  Goujon  already  tnentioned  in  Art.  140,  which  foroierly  were 
to  be  found  in  Scouen,  and  are  now  transferred  to  the  chapei 
of  the  Château  at  Chantilly,  the  altar  and  m  greater  oieasure 
the  chapei  grille  with  its  gâte. 

co\ae.  Por\s.  l'752-i75e.  Vo\.  3.  p.  308. 
132.   Severer  Antique  Tendency. 
Hère  and  there  are  to  oe  found  ifforks  requiring  aspecial  men- 
tion, sinoe  they  are  proofs,  that  soae  naasLers  preferred  to 
adhère  more  cioseiy  to  the  antique.   This  especialiy  appears 
chiefly  in  the  use  of  the  so-called  theraae  oiotives,  consist- 
ing  of  tito  coluoins  supporting  an  entaolature  over  tarée  inter- 
columniations,  above  ivhich  extends  a  single  round  arca,  oaruiy 
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to  reiieve  ihe   ioading,  partly  as  an  arohineotural  motive. 

A  very  pretty  exatnple  of  the  eoaployinent  of  tûis  motive  is 
afforded  by  the  wardrobes  of  trie  baptismal  chapei  in  tùe  Oat- 
hedral  at  Troyes.  (i?ig.  41  ^^^)*     Its  oocurrence  is  aère  the 
more  striking,  siaoe  it  is  bere  introduoed  at  so  small  a  scale, 
indeed  for  love  of  the  esthetio  prinoiple  found  in  its  combin- 
ation  of  forms.   This  is  an  attempt  to  soivs  tiae  so  difficult 
problrDû,  to  produoe  an  élévation  »fità  fixed  subdivisions  »rith 
antique  éléments  within  an  aroh,  as  this  was  frequently  atta- 
ined  by  traoery  in  the  gothio  style  in  suoh  a  beautifal  way. 

)tO"te  410.      îroxA    0.  p\vo'toé,TOi\>Yv  \i>sj  Lauoe\.o\.   at   'Svox^ea, 

On  one  of  the  court  sides  of  Hotei  de  Mauroy  at  Troyes  is 
made  in  a  similar  sporit  and  with  tolerabiy  good  results,  an 
attempt  at  a  triple  subdivision  of  tne  Windows  by  means  of  o 
Golumas  above  whioh  rise  arches.   In  Gburoh  3.  Martin  at  [^aon, 
but  especiaily  in  the  '3athedral  there,  severai  ohaple  grilles, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  Daptismal  chapei  (1555),  exhibit 
various  and  in  part  very  pretty  variations  of  this  employment 
of  colonnades  at  small  scale. 

Another  and  certainly  later  example  of  tne  thermae  motive, 

tûat  still  oelongs  to  tne  time  of  Henry  IV,  may  oe  seen  in  ? 
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Pig.  42  ,    uûe  plan  of  a  chapei  for  t,ne  Louvre;  tùis  occurs 

on  a  design  for  Connecting  the  Tuileries  Jiita  the  Louvre  and 

was  by  the  same  author,  after  jfhose  design  was  exeouted  bue 

former  Pavillon  de  ?lore. 

Note  L^W»      Çvom  a  àestâ^  '^^  "^^^  CoWecWow  yY^s.toA.W.euv,  TvOMi 
tiv  X\s.z   c^o^^•^^e\  des  Ï>s"tcxmv€p8  o\  Çovxs.  Yo\..  >ae,  So\.  l4'7-i48. 

F'inally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  antique  t-endency  under 
considération,  already  touohed  on  under  Bullant  in  Art.  143, 
is  expressed  in  varied  character  on  the  entrance  gateway  of 

the  Château  at  La  Tour  d'Aiguës  repressntsd  in  ?ig.  19  and  on 
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the  song  of  rejoicing  illustrated  by  ?ig.  311.   F'ig.  43 

exhiDits  tnis  antique  tendency  in  détail,  and  a  return  to  it 

will  be  made  later. 

Kote  4IÎ.   îrom  o  p\\otoèraiç^\\  >»\.t\\out  nome. 

To  make  possible  a  better  survey  of  the  phase  of  Lae  aign 
Renaissance  in  question,  the  following  chateaus  may  be  named. 

Valiery,  built  for  Marsûal  3.  André,  compared  wita  tne  Lou- 
vre oy  Du  (Cerceau. 


v._ 
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Mesnieres;  the  rear  wing  of  the  oourt,  1540-1546. 

Oiron,  tiie  Gontinuation  in  tne  period  1542-1550  by  Claude, 

Bouraazel,  aboat  1545,  oae  of  tûe  most  ooaiplete  ohateaus  of 
the  16  th  century. 

Palustre  furtûer  aames  the  foiiowing  chateaas  of  tûs  tiaie 
of  Henry  II: — 

ijanlifer. 

Graves,  built  by  GuillauEûe  "issorques,  pupil  of  Baiuel. 

Pibrao,  ereotei  about  1540  in  the  style  of  ths  school  of  î 
Toulouse. 

Ozes,  ffitn  a  faoade  ascribed  to  PhiliDert  De  l'Orme;  it  ifas 
rather  the  work  of  a  Provenoai. 

Rouissillon,  built  by  6ardiaa2  Bouroon. 

In  the  Spanish  free  Gounty,  Palaoe  Sranvelle  at  Besancon, 
1532-1540,  alrsady  «fith  the  orders  superposed. 

Pinaily,  the  interesting  group  of  Hotels  at  Toulouse,  espe- 
cially  Hôtel  d'Assezat. 

133.  Ohuroh  Arohiteoture. 

?or  eoclesiastioal  arohiteoture. in  France,  the  conditions 
at  the  tiae  of  the  ûigh  Renaissance  »ere  as  unfavoraole  as  p 
possible.   ïhe  religious  viars  aiready  cast  tasir  shadows  bef- 
ore  them.   The  inspiration  of  G^tnic  architecture  nai  aiso 
aiready  provided  for  ail  needs,  and  it  is  cooipreaensiole,  th- 
at  hère  in  the  fatherland  of  Qothic  more  than  elsawnere,  aien 
held  fast  to  the  arrangements  of  t.ûe  latter.  înereiore  far 
oiore  than  in  in  Itaiy,  tne  conditions  were  iacking,  which  wo- 
uid  hâve  oaade  it  possible  for  the  hign  Renaissance  to  endeav- 
or  to  realize  -.ïnat  it  was  capaole  of  in  the  service  of  relig- 
ion, as  îTell  as  a  style  for  interiors. 

Se  see  no  single  Duilding,  Lhat  even  nost  distantly  may  ûe 
compared  with  Ohurch  3.  Sustacûe  at  Paris,  oelonging  lo  tne 
early  Renaissance.   Taose  vrhich  exisî.  are  cniefiy  only  inter- 
esting  to  architscts  and  tnen  aaereiy  as  gênerai  undertaxings, 
not  as  true  worss  of  religions  archiDecture.   Most  are  cnape- 
els,  and  if  they  are  domical  structures,  as  a  ruie  tney  repe- 
at  one  of  tne  subordinate  domed  interiors  m  one  of  BramanteBs 
designs  for  Caurcn  3.  Peter  in  Rome,  whetner  directly  taken 
from  tnese  or  from  other  Itaiian  architectural  works,  Lneoisel- 
ves  imitated' f rom  parts  of  thèse  designs.   3tiii  many  interes- 
ting  phenoniena  in  this  doaiain  are  described  m  tne  foiiowing; 
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for  a  ohurch  faoade,  référence  may  De  made  hère  oaly  to  that 
of  tne  ^athedral  of  Auoû  with  two  to»ers  aoove  a  vestioule. 

Sy  far  the  most  beautifal  of  tûese  dotned  buildings  was  tûe 
i^ausoleum,  wiiich  Primatiooio  ereoted  after  1560  ia  S.  Denis, 
and  ïfhicn  is  known  under  tùe  name  of  Sepulohre  of  the  Valois; 
this  was  previousiy  mentioned  in  Art.  50  and  wiil  oe  desoribed 
mors  fally  iater.   The  plan  of  tne  upper  story  is  hère  repeat- 
sd  in  Pig.  44     and  the  section  through  the  structure  in  ? 
pig.  45.^^'-^  (Also  see  fig.  213. 

134.  Détails, 

In  the  matter  of  détails,  the  severer  tendency  strove  to  s 
shaps  theoi  in  such  forms  as  are  connected  with  the  colonnades 
and  arcades  of  the  orders  of  Roman  architecture  and  of  the  I 
Italian  high  Renaissance.  ïet  examples  are  not  wanting,  whi- 
on  are  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  of  architects,  and 
in  ïïhich  the  endeavor  is  œade  to  translate  an  arrangeaient  pe- 
culiar  to  Gothic  or  early  Renaissance  into  forms  occurring  in 
the  high  Renaissance.   Thus  for  example,  the  machicoiations 
and  a  balustrade  in  the  Ohateau  at  La  pourtiniere  hâve  occas- 
sioned  the  interesting  treatment  shown  in  ?ig.  43. 

135.  Pree  Tendency  of  tne  Sohool  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  well  in  the  court  of  the  Prison  at  Dijon,  originating 

in  tne  year  1543  and  represented  in  Pig.  35,  snows  that  tne 
school  of  Fontainebleau  did  not  remain  without  any  influence 
at  ail,  as  oelieved  in  many  places.   It  exhibits  the  entire 
séries  of  animated  and  bizarre  forais,  of  oapricious  fancy  and 
love  for  overrich  ornamentation,  irhich  compose  tne  cûaracter 
of  the  cartouches  and  the  borders  in  the  gailery  of  Francis  I 
and  those  of  the  internai  décoration,  which  corne  from  the  sch- 
ool mentioned.   It  may  like»ise  be  seen  from  Fig.  63,  and  es- 
pecially  from  Fig.  359,  how  in  the  o^ûrch  ai:  Tiilieres  oetïfe- 
en  1543  aud  1546,  the  same  cartoucne  style  oocurs  in  tne  midst 
of  a  stili  half  3othio  décoration  of  tne  vaults. 

Another  and  earlier  example  (1540)  of  the  entirely  similar 
oapricious  Italian  cartouche  style  is  to  be  found  on  the  very 

ruinons  'HqH,   tnat  Jean  Goujon  construotsd  in  the  angle  of  t 

414 
the  façade  of  Ohurch  3.  Maclou  at  Rouen.    îhis  weii,  compa- 
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coaipared  with  Fig.  187,  the  aitar  ia  the  Ohurch  at  Scouen,  p 
présents  for  Goujon  tiie  same  appearance,  that  one  likewise 
meets  ifitû  Primaticcio,  aamely,  that  the  same  master  may  oe 
very  severe  in  architeoture  proper,  and  at  the  saaae  time  in 
urorks  of  ohiefly  décorative  nature,  ne  may  yield  to  a  non  a 
and  capricious  imagination, 

No-te  4"i-4»   ^»  ^^  ilox\^o\.4\oTv  i,\.xi  ©.omette  des  Beoux  Av\8,  YoV. 
ÎQ.  p.  Z'èl^   \ie\,\,e\iea,  \\\o\  s\Tioe  X\\z   execu\\ow  \aOLô  i^o  v\xàe  t^ - 
om  ■t\\e  beé.'^^^'^^ii  X\\cx\  Qi8\.de  Xvo'Vi^   \\\e  Mev^  oove-^vW^  xavVWew 
docux&exvts,  \.\v\s  to^^'^o'^^  couVà  »oçxvc©\^  ^e  OL-t-tr^^iu-teà  Xo   Jean 
Soujjon.  X^\   ow\.e  X\^z   v\iS,Tvous  cox\.à\\\ou  \vqs  ^\\îeu  ovpovtuTv\-t\A 
tOT  \,\\\.s  \ie\\.et  •   "5^  ^cvoe  8-t.\.\\  aeen  a  \>\.t  o^  "tXxe  exvc\,os\Tvè  m 
mo\x\,â.\.n|,  ii\\ev©ou,  \û\v\oV  Vs  sxx^t ^-c^ewt  \o  ào  \voxvov  \o  3e,on  Govx- 
àow. 

186,  Severe  Tendenoy  of  tne  Sohooi  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  architectural  monuments  oelonging  to  the  severe  tenden- 
oy of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  were  previously  discussed 
in  Art.  Iô6.   Those  are  ths  thrse  principal  créations  of  Pri- 
maticcio: the  ohateaus  at  Ancy-le-Franc  and  at  Montceau-en-B 
Brie,  as  weii  as  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Valois  at  Sa  Denis,  and 
further  on  the  external  arcûitecture  of  the  galiery  of  Franc- 
is I  at  Fontainebleau,  the  same  éléments,  which  détermine  the 
iater  charaoter  of  the  court  of  the  founoains.   The  comoinat- 
ion  of  severity  in  the  externai  architecture  found  hare  as  in 
the  architectural  borders  in  tne  interior  with  a  mucn  freer 
procédure  in  the  décorative  portions  forms  just  one  of  the 
characceristics  in  French  architecture  in  several  of  its  pha- 
ses, that  are  yet  to  be  brought  under  considération. 

It  was  not  given  to  every  master  to  manage  happily  and  ani- 
matedly  the  simple  and  severest  classicai  forms.  Wnoever  do- 
es  not  regard  the  meaning  innate  in  every  form.  Dut  will  exp- 
eriment  freely  with  sucû  completed  and  fixed  forms,  can  be  b 
but  half  satisfied;  in  this  is  always  to  De  sought  a  danger 
in  the  use  of  classicai  forms.   ?ig.  S6  présents  an  example 
of  hovf  a  master,  who  had  more  admiration  for  the  new  forms 
than  understanding  of  their  nature,  employed  them  in  the  so- 
lution of  a  new  problem.  Avfkwardness  in  the  classicai  period 
no  longer  possessed  the  difinite  charm,  which  frequently  iwe- 
it  in  the  naive  experiments  of  tne  early  Renaissance. 
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137.  Furtner  Tendenoies  of  the  Styis. 
To  complète  the  représentation  of  tiie  diversity  in  the  phe- 
nofflena  of  tne  hign  Renaissance,  those  spécial  style  tendenoi- 
es are  to  De  finally  named,  on  aooount  of  their  importance, 
whicn  are  to  oe  oombined  in  nhapter  7  under  the  following  na- 
mes, 

a.  The  Idéal  architecture. 

b.  The  Neo-Rustioa. 

c.  The  Colossal  Order. 

d.  The  séries  of  pediments  as  a  crown  for  a  façade. 

e.  ïhe  composition  with  the  "rhythmic  bay"  of  Bramante. 

f.  The  brick  architecture. 

4.  Influence  of  tne  High  Renaissance  upon  the  later 
Architecture  of  France. 

188.  The  High  Renaissance  as  the  Aim  of  tne  Renaissance. 
In  tne  preceding,  the  high  Renaissance  is  designated  as  th- 

at  phase  of  the  style,  which  is  the  fulfiiment  of  the  end  pur- 
sued  from  the  oeginning  of  the  Renaissance,  either  consciously 
or  unoonsoiously.  In  it  terminate  ail  the  différent  tendeno- 
ies, that  hâve  already  beeu  mentioned.  On  tne  other  nand,  it 
wiil  appear,  Laat  in  this  phase  lie  aii  the  sources  of  tûe  1 
later  successive  tendenoies  and  pnases  of  ?renoh  architecture 
until  the  présent  day.  The  high  Renaissance  is  like  the  tre- 
asury  of  ail  the  attainments  of  so  joyous,  so  undouûting,  so 
animated  and  effervescent  a  form  o£  endeavor,  the  early  or 
young  Renaissance. 

189.  The  High  Renaissance  as  a  Source  of  the  later  Dev- 
elopment. 

In  the  high  Renaissance  and  since  tae  year  1550.  —  ^erhaps 
only  since  the  year  1560,  —  exists  complète,  one  may  well  s 
say,  the  instrument^  of  Prencû  architecture  until  the  présent 
day,  —  certain  applications  to  iron  construction  alone  excep- 
ted.  Only  in  the  spirit  in  which  this  instrument  is  handled, 
further  in  the  emphasizing  of  certain  of  its  éléments  or  in 
the  more  or  less  complète  development  of  tne  one  or  tne  other 
of  the  three  chief  intellectual  dentendies,  and  finally  in 
the  proportions  in  which  thèse  éléments  are  oombined,  are  the 

later  architectural  phases  following  the  high  Renaissance  or- 

415 
iginated,  and  do  tney  differ  from  eaoh  otner.    Tnis  is  ind- 
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iûdeed  an  ioQportaat  fact,  aot  suffioieatiy  and  perhaps  not  at 
ail  made  prominent.   It  oontridutes  in  a  hign  degree  to  ilias- 
"orate  tne  cirouaistanoes  of  the  oonneotion  in  tne  later  arohi- 
teoturai  pûaaes  in  Pranoe. 

Ko-te  4^^»   'S^'v.s  expVoViva  \,\\e  à\tt ^cu\,t^,  Xo  >»\v\,c\v  ûea-toVWeuv 
once  oaWcd  m\^  o\\e\vt\.OT\i,  \x\  someX.V'oceB  à\s-t\ué,u\ô\v\.xvè  t"^o^  c, 
eac\\  ot\^ev,  \»\\\oVv  ave  conk^iOTv,  -to  v^Oises  \t\  à\.tt®^®^^  \ier\.oàs. 

Suoh  a  conoeption  cannot  appear  so  very  strange.  Tne  oapa- 
oity  for  produoing  usually  a  true  "climax"  in  any  art  tenden- 
cy,  i.e.,  a  relative  maxiamm,  présupposes  auoh  a  considérable 
aaiount  of  artistic  talent  and  of  intelieotaal  po/rer,  that  it 
is  oniy  logioal,  when  one  sees  aatarsd  art -prinaipies.strong- 
ly  influence  the  sucoeeding  periods  during  a  longer  or  snort- 
er  time,  vfnetiier  in  tiie  saae  form,  or  as  forces  that  produce 
definite  contrasts. 

190.  Divergent  SSffects  of  tiie  tvfo  principal  îendencies- 
Tûô  later  and  new  successive  phases  resuit,  wiien  more  close- 

ly  considered,  froin  tiie  divergent  effects  of  tne  tsfo  great  p 
principal  tendencies  in  the  architecture  of  tne  high  Renaiss- 
ance, whose  remains  are  presented  in  Art.  37  as  one  of  the 
fflost  interesting  phenomena  of  Prench  architecture,   jîith  a  k 
kind  of  regular  alternation  prevails  first  the  more  severe  a 
and  then  again  the  tnore  free  tendency.   The  two  currents,  wh- 
ich  already  existed  in  the  school  of  Pontaineoleau,  neverthe- 
less  again  stand  in  the  aûost  intimats  connection  witn  tne 
two  great  currents,  '.îhich  are  to  oe  plainly  recognized  in  It- 
aly  itself;  the  severer,  led  oy  Bramante,  and  the  freer,  int- 
roduced  by  Michelangelo.   Botn  currents,  so  to  speak,  may  oe 
regarded  as  the  branches  of  tne  saoae  stream  of  tne  nistory  of 
oivilization. 

191.  Suoordinate  Tendencies. 

Besides  thèse  t«o  ofiain  currents  of  arcnitecture  proper,  th- 
ère  are  also  subordinate  currents,  sitnilar  to  the  side  branch- 
es or  canals  of  rivers,  and  which  flow  in  tne  same  direction, 
îheir  effect  especially  extends  to  sculpture  and  painting;  b 
but  thereby  they  affeot  not  only  the  décoration  but  also  the 
entire  spirit  in  the  conception  and  treatment  of  the  architec- 
ture itself. 

e.   Late  Renaissance. 
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e.  f^ate  Renaissance. 
(Style  of  Oûaples  IX  anl  Henry  III). 
Aboat  1570-1595. 

192.  Origin. 

Just  as  tùe  deveiopment  and  matarity  of  tiis  Prench  Renaiss- 
ance ûad  been  oaused  by  the  faot,  that  tùe  eariy  Renaissance 
nad  ever  beooaie  more  completely  pertneated  by  the  ciear,  beau- 
tit'ul  and  regular  forais  and  ppinciples  of  Bramante' s  Italo-An- 
tique  arcûitecture,  jast  so  arose  the  ''Late  Renaissance  of  t 
tûe  16  th  century'%  the  freer  and  in  part  more  oaprioioas  ph- 
ase of  the  Renaissance,  or  also  the  period  of  partial  and  tetn- 
porary  daoay.  Ail  thèse  statements  are  correct?  for  no?r  was 
the  nigh  Renaissance  ever  more  and  more  inbued  witn  a  predom- 
inating  "frae  conception  of  art",  such  as  was  to  be  observed 
in  the  school  of  Pontainebleaa,  and  which  was  termed  in  the 
preceding  pages  the  free  style  or  that  of  internai  décoration. 
One  frequently  reoalls  the  character  of  the  îïorks  of  Galeazzo 
Âlessi  at  Milan. 

193.  Criticism. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  freer  and  later  phase  of  an  art  pe- 
riod, one  is  exposed  to  a  twofoid  danger:   first,  tnat  in  the 
name  of  regularity  one  may  condemn  expressions  of  artistic  f 
freedom,  that  are  not  only  entirely  justified,  but  hâve  also 
aotually  oreated  beaatiful  art  works;  secondly,  the  danger 
that  from  tne  point  of  view  of  the  precious  gift  of  artistic 
freedom,  one  attempts  to  jastify  ideas,  feelings,  solutions, 
and  forms,  that  only  exhibit  artistic  feeûleness,  impotence, 
bad  taste,  moral  and  artistic  errors.  In  a  word,  one  too  eas- 
ily  confuses  freedom  and  décadence;  one  easily  condemns  too 
quickly  new  éléments,  that  might  oe  tae  guarantee  and  tne  pré- 
sage of  a  nesf,  even  if  a  différent  climax  of  art. 

In  this  new  phase  iikewise  is  ?rench  architecture  a  faitnf- 
ul  reflection  of  the  political  and  moral  life  of  that  period, 
at  least  in  certain  of  its  pnenomena.  A  Drief  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  time  is  therefore  appropriate. 
1*  .  Historioai  Revievf . 

194.  Tûe  Religions  Wars. 

'The  late  Renaissance,  or  the  last  phase  of  the  first  period 
of  deveiopment  in  ?rench  art, is  tne  epoch  of  tne  religions  w 
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waP3.  The  latter  began  in  the  year  1568  with  zhe   massaore  oï 
Vassy,  and  soaroely  oame  to  an  ead  witii  tiie  taking  of  Paris 
iû  1594.   Tiius  Pranoe  preceied  Geraaany  witù  tùe  type  of  a  mo- 
re thâû  tiiirty  ysars'  war.  Ooaoerûing  its  course  wili  be  gi- 
ven  a  few  brief  statements  from  frenoii  writers,  espeoially  f 
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from  Henri  Martin. 

iCot,e  416.   iiovWiW,  B.  ^Vft-toVve  àe  Çvowce  etc.  4  tXx  eà.X.W.ow. 
Vo\.s.  9  3s  10.  Çor\s,  1856-1860. 

Martin  ifrites:  — ^Hhe   oharaoter  of  the  last  Valois  and  of  t 
tùeir  mother  was  the  one  real  aotivity  of  the  intellect  and 
of  tûe  imagaination  in  the  midst  of  the  ruias  of  every  princ- 
iple  and  of  ail  aaorality,  as  in  Italy  during  tne  period  of  dé- 
cadence. —  Catherine  had  every  attribute  of  the  intellect, 
combined  îfith  every  vice  of  the  heart".  Oatherine,  almost 
seventy,  died  on  Jan.  5,  1589,  a  feif  days  after  the  murder  of 
the  Guises. 

As  long  as  Catherine  lived,  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  con- 
tinued  at  a  certain  élévation,  and  her  part  in  the  building 
of  the  'Tuileries  wiil  be  mentioned  later.   Her  son  Oharles  IX 
possessed  froni  birth  the  most  splendid  gifts  of  intellect  and 
of  imagination,  and  lie  was  less  inolined  toward  vice  than  aïo- 
st  of  his  fatnily.   He  had  a  strong  love  for  the  arts  of  form, 
as  well  as  for  musci  and  poetry;  nis  own  poems  exnibit  oaiore 
taste  and  naturalness  than  those  of  Honsard.   A  truiy  sûocki- 
ng  training  had  debased  his  entire  moral  feeling,  and  ''ne  suf- 
fered  from  the  fiendish  influence  of  his  mother". 

Martin  further  says: —  "Taste,  art  and  literature  remained 
on  the  surface  of  this  obscène  cnaos.   Henry  honored  the  poet 
Ronsard,  and  like  his  mother  required  the  arts  to  prostitute 
themselves  to  his  vices.  His  court  was  a  mixture  of  oigotry 
and  of  loathsome  immorality,  comoined  ïfith  a  remnant  of  chiv- 
alry,  tainted  with  vice,  yet  boid,  thirsting  for  adventure, 
even  to  weariness.  Qnder  Henry  III,  everything  was  a  lie;  t 
the  miad,  the  heart,  the  judgment;  his  oustoms  were  childish 
and  oapricious  even  to  extravagance;  they  betrayed  monstrous 
inclinations;  the  caprices  of  an  aimless  and  ruined  power  of 
imagination  prevented  him  from  showing  persistence  in  any  pl- 
an.  Nothing  in  the  nistory  of  France  présents  tne  slightest 
analogy  to  the  court  of  Henry  III.  One  must  reour  to  the  most 
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demoralized  period  of  Romaa  antiquity  to  find  such  a  mixture 
of  exoess  and  tarouienoe,  of  delirium  and  bloodthirsty  levity. 
The  ooapt  tiad  become  a  foous  of  prostitution  and  at  the  same 
time  a  den  of  assassins.  ÎJikewise  in  the  royal  army  existed 
a  fpi.gûtful  anarchy.  Its  pay  was  withneld;  therefore  it  dev- 
asta&ed  the  oountry  in  an  even  more  meroiless  ifay  taan  the  f 
foreign  troops  of  the  Hnguenots.  The  finances  of  the  Valois 
sera  exhausted  to  suon  a  degree,  taat  they  oouid  neither  main- 
tain  the  unfinished  palaces,  support  the  artists,  nor  encour- 
age the  arts."  Henry  III  gave  to  a  favorite  the  bishoprics  of 
Grenoble  and  of  Amiens,  "so  that  he  might  make  his  profits  t 
thereon".  *'He  sold  the  former  for  30,000  francs,  and  the  lat- 
ter  was  pupchased  for  40,000  francs  by  a  court  iady,  to  sell 
again  at  a  profit. 

2.  Diversity  of  Tendenoies  of  the  Styie. 

195.  Beginning  of  the  Décadence. 

The  assertion  of  Bestailleur,  tnat  the  décadence  in  art  be- 
gan  îfith  the  appointment  of  Primaticcio  as  superintendent  in 
1559,  seems  to  be  not  quite  correct.  ïhis  opinion  cornes  from 
Lhe  time  vrhen  it  was  believed,  that  Primaticcio  only  worked 
in  the  overloaded  and  capricious  style  of  tns  cartouches  at 
B'ontaineoleau,  and  when  it  was  not  known,  that  he  had  also  p 
pursued  a  severe  tendency,  especially  in  the  domain  of  archi- 
tecture.  It  ffouli  03  more  correct  to  say,  taat  a  current  of 
décadence  nad  oommenced  muoh  earlier,  nameiy  with  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  (soon  after  1531).   îhis 
raovement  began  in  Italy  approximately  witû  the  death  of  Raph- 
aël, and  espeoially  with  the  exaggeration  of  certain  forms 
already  ocourring  in  the  Loggias  of  tne  Vatican  at  Rome.  But 
in  architecture  proper,  the  Tuileries  of  De  l'Orme,  oommenced 
in  1564,  already  contain  many  éléments  of  caprice,  whiis  the 
Mausoleum  of  tne  Valois  at  3.  Denis  by  Primaticcio,  oommenced 
in  1560,  is  one  of  the  buildings  of  tne  entire  Renaissance  in 
ffrance,  most  severe  in  its  style. 

196.  Overloading  of  Porms. 

One  of  the  first  irays,  that  contriouted  to  the  corruption 
of  the  pure  style,  was  tne  overloading  vfith  capricious  forms. 

It  is  again  Philibert  De  l'Orme,  who  affords  an  example  of  t 
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this  in  the  Tuileries.   Hère  occur  (?ig.  47    )  two  or  three 

pediments  inserted  in  each  other,  as  Michelangelo  empioyed  on 
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the  ioorifay  of  the  Laurenziana  at  ^iorenoe,  in  the  original 
dssign  for  the  attic-iike  naïf  story.  On  tùia  side  of  the 
court  further  appear  the  winîow  parapets  furnished  with  iron 
ear-like  hooks  at  the  sidea,  as  if  suspended.   The  window  lin- 
tel,  ïfnioh  is  twioe  as  high  as  the  architrave,  cuts  into  the 
latter  together  with  the  frieze.   Tue  entablature  above  the 
doorway  is  apparently  oonoealed.  Dut  is  really  intersected  by 
an  inscpibed  tablet  extending  its  entire  height. 

Kote  4'i-T»   Çvom  Qxv  or\4\,Tvo\  àra^Vnè  ^vi  0»  Qvi  Gerceau  \,tv  Wi^ 

197.  Détérioration  of  Imagination. 

A  second  reason  for  degeneration  in  art  is  to  be  soaght  in 
the  exagerration  and  in  the  overgrowth  of  the  imagination.  T 
The  real  intellectual  activity  and  the  inaginative  power  of 
ths  last  Valois  and  of  their  oaother  may  hâve  contributed  to 
tûis  phenonenon,  or  may  hâve  oaused  it.   îaste  for  the  beaut- 
iiul  may  scaroely  oe  retained  in  the  midst  of  an  extraordina- 
ry  immorality,  which  finally  misled  and  deoased  the  heart. 

Among  the  engravings  of  the  elder  Du  Cerceau,  several  com- 
positions and  séries  afford  an  especially  favorable  opportun- 
ity  for  observing  the  ever  increasing  invasion  of  tae  high  R 
Renaissance  by  this  tendency  of  the  late  Renaissance.   The  o 
overgroivtn  of  the  imagination  manifests  itself  in  many  of  nis 
drasïings  and  engravings  by  the  superfluous  number  of  members, 
ûy  their  overrich  or  unquiet,  even  tasteless  treatment,  by  t 
the  disregard  of  scale  between  the  différent  members  in  réfé- 
rence to  their  original  purpose,  and  also  frequently  by  the 
great  numbsr  of  animais  and  human  forms,  wnich  in  more  or  le- 
ess  constrained  poses  fulfil  structural  or  ornamental  functi- 
ons,  by  the  prevalence  of  fanciful  animal  figures,  and  oy  tne 
unnatural  positions  of  tne  latter  and  of  the  figures  of  men. 
Even  offensive  are  the  errors  of  the  imagination  in  a  séries 
of  designs  for  oedsteads,  wùicû  oelong  to  tae  last  period  of 
the  elder  Du  Cerceau.   The  original  and  normal  forms,  that  m 
may  be  deduced  from  a  "structural''  bed,  are  too  completely 
aoandoned  in  favor  of  forms,  wnich  represent  animal  créations 
in  unnatural  positions. 

An  unpleasing  and  exaggerated  eccentricity  is  iikewise  to 
De  seen  in  a  design,  '-vhioh  the  sider  Du  Cerceau  prepared  for 
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the  semioiroular  oaildiag,  tnat  iras  to  be  ereoted  on  the  ter- 
race  below  tàe  Ohateau  at  Verneaii-sar-Oise  between  two  small 
pavillons. 

One  of  tne  fieids,  in  which  the  détérioration  of  the  imagin- 
ation f irst  appears,  is  that  of  the  cartouches.  Their  scale 
»7as  exaggerated;  tûe  number  of  their  projecting,  angalar  or 
scrolled  points  Dôcaoïe  gre.ter  and  naore  coQaplioated;  two  or 
even  three  cartouches  were  frequsntly  placed  about  or  over 
each  other  etc. 

Sven  in  the  great  Palissy,  severeiy  iBoral  and  aniaiated  oy 
the  reformed  Onristianity,  is  expressed  the  tendency  of  the 
imagination,  even   more  in  ûiflè*than  in  any  other.   Yet  his  Im- 
aginative forms  must  oear  as  macû  as  possible  tae  caaracter 
of  "naturai  wonders",  just  as  his  révérence  for  nature  as 
the  création  of  8od,  peraaitted  him  to  employ  realistically  in 
his  décorative  works  ob jects  directly  shaped  af ter  nature,  s 
such  as  fishes,  plants,  shells  etc. 

Already  in  the  year  1563,  Palissy  writes;"^-^^  "1   know  that 
every  error,  tnat  has  become  a  custom,  every  delusion  and  sv- 
ery  folly,  is  held  to  be  a  priaciple  and  a  virtue;  but  I  vrill 
not  permit  myself  to  be  influençai  tiiereby,  and  I  will  in  riD- 
wise  be  an  imitator  of  oay  predecessors,  except  in  those  things 
according  to  tne  appointment  of  3od.   I  ses  sucn  great  abuses 
and  ignorance  in  ail  arts,  that  it  appears  as  if  ail  orier  n 
had  been  perverted  for  the  most  part". 

v\s,  1880. 

198.   Sarly  Appearanoe  of  Sccentricity. 

The  bizarre  already  appearôd  in  several  cases  at  a  tolerab- 
ly  early  time  in  the  works  of  the  ûign  Renaissance,  the  treat- 
ment  of  wùose  détails  is  otherwise  sharp  and  good.  This  app- 
ears to  be  a  peculiarity,  that  is  exhioited  oy  a  group  of  ou- 
ildings  at  'Toulouse,  that  apparently  bears  the  character  of 
Nicolas  Bachelier;  bizarre  and  richly  animated  decoratj-ve  ar- 
rangements are  executed  in  sharp  and  oeautifully  treated  îat- 
ails. 

The  Windows  of  Botel  Lasbordes  at  Toulouse,  overloaded  witû 
animated,  capriciously  bizarre  hsrmes  figures,  may  oe  partly 
placed  in  the  time  of  Puget,  if  the  détail  aad  the  cûaracter 
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of  the  treataient  would  aot  indicate  tàe  middle  of  the  16  th 
century.   Pig.  47  ^^   shows,  how  on  this  building  are  eaipioy- 
ed  tûe  ûiisarre  enolosures  of  .the  sonool  of  Pontaineoleau  on 
the  external  forms,  as  for  example  on  the  Windows,  where  they 
compose  an  entirely  oaprioious  mixture  of  décorative  forais  a 
and  figures. 

In  other  cases,  this  is  ecoentrioity  of  certain  structural 
meaibeps  and  ornamental  arraageaients,  which  crowds  itself  into 
a  façade,  severely  designed  for  tûe  main  part,  as  for  example, 
the  aermes  figures  and  orders  of  the  former  Maison  Blanche  at 
3aiilon.(siig.  248). 

199.  Less  severe  Proportions. 

In  very  many  compositions  by  Du  6feroeau,  alike  in  the  draw- 
ings  and  in  the  engravings,  one  recognizes  in  the  elongated 
female  forms  ^^^  and  in  the  garlands  of  fruits  employed,  tre- 
ated  in  a  degenerate  mannerism  in  the  spirit  of  Giovanni  da 
Qdine,  the  influence  of  the  Italians  in  Fontainebleau  and  an 
inclination  toward  the  dropping  of  severe  proportions.  The 
design  of  Du  Cerceau,  the  fatter,  for  tue  gallery  of  the  Chât- 
eau ai;  Verneuil-sur-Oise  (?ig.  48  ^^^)   exhiûits  in  tne  coupi- 
ed  caryatids  the  shocking  exaggeration  of  the  human  figure  to 
even  10  neads  in  height,  wûich  was  taen  mucû  favored,  and  fur- 
ther  a  colossal  lion  in  the  ciroular  psdiment  above  them,  wû~ 
ich  is  in  no  sympathetic  scale  with  the  former.   Also  shouid 
be  mentioned  furtner  the  façades  of  Du  Cerceau  on  the  Château 
at  Oharleval  (B'ig.  119)  with  their  hermes  figures  beside  the 
colossal  order,and  extending  through  one  and  a  half  stories. 

t\u^a^eàb  \ixv  1544» 

Ko\.c  421.   ?vom  Du  Seroeou,  0.  Les  p\*\xs  exoeVVeivts  BasWwke- 
v,\z   de  ïVQUoe  etc.   ÇorVa.  Yo\.  i.  loTÊ. 

200.  Sharper  Accentuation  of  Oontrasts. 

In  tnis  late  period  of  the  Renaissance  furtner  appears  tne 
endeavor  to  more  sharply  empnasize  oontrasts.  As  a  first  per- 
tinent examplô  may  be  mentioned  tne  inner  side  of  Du  Cerceaur's 
front  wing  in  tne  outer  court  of  tne  Château  at  Charieval  (Pig. 
120),  iîhere  the  arrangement  of  doorways,  arcades,  Windows  and 
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nioiies  in  the  aiternating  System  of  two  différent  baya  oonnec- 
ted  togetiier  by  a  ooiossal  order  soorns  ail  horizontal  hoiBOg- 
enuity.  Further  is  cited  the  arrangement  of  the  rusticated 
voussoirs  in  tne  iintels  and  round  arohes  of  the  Windows  and 
niches,  producing  an  animated  contrast,  in  Du  Gerceau's  des'^ 
ign  for  the  Shateau  at  Charleval. (Fig.  132).   Lastly  is  recal- 
ied  the  rich  Oity  Hall  at  Arras  (1572),  whioh  possesses  in  t 
the  third  story  twisted  oolumns,  overrich  dormer  Windows  and 
triple  Windows  in  the  middle  building,  that  extend  higher  th- 
an  the  oornioe  of  the  entablature  of  the  intermediate  piers. 

201.  Permanence  of  good  Peculiarities. 

Beside  sucn  results  of  exaggerated  oaprioe,  whioh  were  adap- 
ted  to  lead  to  deoadenoe,  it  is  only  just  to  also  allude  to 
the  existence  of  indications  of  progress.   Thus  for  example, 
th.e  composition  of  the  ground  plan  and  the  gênerai  design  of 
the  Snateau  at  Qharleval  by  Du  Cerceau  are  Dy  far  the  most  c 
com^iete,  which  had  then  Deen  produoed,  and  it  is  indeed  str- 
iking,  that  the  last  known  of  Du  Oerceau,  tne  fatter,  exniDi-  - 
ts  a  firm  adhérence  to  the  most  severe  tendency  in  art,  name- 
ly  tûe  appearanoe  of  ûis  "Livre  des  3difices  antiques  Romains" 
in  1534. (See  Art.  1Ô2). 

An  entire  portion  of  the  composition  is  somstimes  entirely 
kept  within  severe  forms  and  good  détail,  wnlle  otner  parts 
are  oomposed  witn  freer  éléments.   An  example  of  suoh  a  mixt- 
ure is  to  oe  found  in  Toulouse  on  the  doorway  of  tne  ^arden 
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façade  of  a  house  in  Sue  Fermât  (?ig.  49    );  in  spite  of  t 

the  indeed  somewnat  oizarre  and  capricious  enclosure  of  the 
oval  window,  tne  élévation  is  animated,  yet  not  witnout  a  cer- 
tain fineness  of  some  Unes  and  refinement  of  certain  forms. 
Sspeciaily  individual  is  the  animated  élévation  of  tne  Tower 
of  Oorduan,  kept  in  tne  masses  in  the  spirit  of  tne  early  Se- 
naissanoe,  but  whose  subdivision  is  conceived  in  tne  forms  of 
the  high  Renaissance,  while  in  the  détails  of  overloading  ne- 
re,  and  the  caprice  in  certain  proportions  of  tas  pilasters 
to  eaoh  otner,  isioetpayed  the  late  Renaissance. (?ig.  314). 

No\.e    422.      fvom   lio\,\^'»a   iio\\.t®   U\s\OT\c^\ves   d>' ^ro'v\\.\  écœure    etc. 
Çor\,8.    166^. 

202.  Other  Sxamples. 

i^^inally,  tne  followmg  cnateaus  anl  otner  ouilimgs  oelon^- 
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oeiOQging  to  tiie  perioi  of  Oaarles  IX  and  Henry  III,  are  aaen- 
tioned  as  examples. 

a.  Oûateau  at  Kerjean,  aiso  a  fortified  château. 

b.  3Jiateau  at  uanqaais,  a  magnifioent  exampie  of  the  titne 
of  Ciiaries  IX  (according  to  Palustre), 

0.  Oûateau  at  bauzun,  begun  on  a  great  soale  in  1570,  out 
unfinisûed  (aocording  to  Palustre). 

d.  Ohateau  at  3uily,  appareatly  oomaienoed  in  1567  by  iîico- 
las  Ribonnier. 

e.  Ohâteau  at  Joigny,  begun  in  loô9:  only  tiie  oaiddle  build- 
ing and  one  pavillon  urere  oompleted. 

f.  Oûateau  at  Louppy,  built  in  tne  second  half  of  the  16 
th  centupy  on  a  great  scale  (according  to  Palustre)  oy  an  ar- 
cnitect  from  Germany. 

g.  The  foraier  Oity  Hall,  now  Palace  of  Justice,  at  Bssanc- 
on,  Duilt  in  1582-1535  by  Hughes  Sambin. 

h.   The  long  îfing  of  the  Oity  Hall  at  ûa  Rocnelle,  complet- 
ed  in  1607  by  an  unknown  mastsr. 

i.  ^Q.^n\iioent   wardrobes  in  tne  ohapel  of  the  Palace  of  J 
Justice  at  Dijon,  executed  in  1532  oy  Saoïoin. 

j.   The  vestibule  to  Palace  of  Justice  at  Dijon,  oelonging 
to  the  tioae  of  Oaarles  IX,  and  prooaoly  oy  Nicolas  Ribonnier. 
(According  to  Palustre). 
3.   The  Mas t ers. 
203.  Saiall  Nuaoer  of  MasLers. 

In  aaentioning  tae  mastersengaged  in  the  late  Renaissance, 
it  must  first  oe  reaieoibered,  taaL  in  tais  period  artists  «fere 
still  prééminent,  who  had  already  developed  their  ïîork  in  the 
high  Renaissance,  or  even  in  tne  tiae  of  the  early  Renaissan- 
ce, like  Jacques  I  Du  Oerceau,  Hugues  Saoïoin  and  Nicolas  Bach- 
elier, Pierre  Lescot  and  Jean  Bullant  ooth  died  only  in  the 
year  1578.  Of  Du  Oerceau,  the  fatter,  it  is  unknown  ?ïùen  ae 
died,  as  already  stated  in  Art.  160,  out  his  volune  on  tne 
Monuments  of  ancient  Rome  appeared  in  1534.   Bernard  Palissy 
was  approximately  his  contemporary  and  only  died  in  tûe  year 
190. 

The  number  of  aiasters,  irûose  names  are  mentioned  in  tae  fre- 
quently  quoted  works  of  Lance  and  of  Palustre,  is  striking,e 
enough;  only  two  of  them  deserve  more  t-norougn  consideraLion; 
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Palissy  and  Baptiste  Du  Oerceau.  Aooording  to  time,  Palissy 
might  îiave  oeen  mentioned  witii  the  five  great  architects  of 
tne  ûigû  Reaaissanoe,  as  the  sixtli  of  those  masters.   If  tais 
is  first  done  in  tnis  plaoe,  the  reason  for  it  is,  that  tne 
freer  tendency  of  his  spirit  is  better  suited  to  the  freer 
ourrent  during  the  phase  of  the  iate  Renaissance,  and  further 
to  the  oircumstanoe,  that  this  pure  and  noble  forai  is  the  mo- 
re clearly  reiieved  against  tne  baoiîground  of  depravity  duri- 
ng the  epooh  oi  Hsnry  III,  like  a  shining  star,  that  hopeful- 
ly  indicâtes  better  times. 
a,   Bernard  Palissy, 
204.  Manysidedness  and  Persévérance. 
This  master  was  at  the  same  time  arohitect,  glass  stainer, 
potter,  geoiaetrioian,  survsyor,  physioist,  onemist,  geologist, 
f armer,  garàener,  and  author,of  the  first  rank.  In  this  many- 
sidedness  of  genius  in  his  »orks  he  stands  alone,  and  is  the- 
rein  to  be  oompared  to  Leonardo  da  Vinoi,  but  in  the  original- 
ity  of  his  conceptions  with  Rembrandt.   In  his  only  known  si-g- 
nature,  Palissy  désignâtes  aimself  as  ''arcnitect  and  inventer 
of  large  figulines  to  Monseigneur  tne  Constaole.  (Peo.  l.loô4^.'^^'^ 

■tevro  cot-to  t'^lvxves,  Aa\v\oV  ore  xvo\  Xo   \>e  coût ouxxdeO.  ^»^'t\\  t^t," 
uv\,wes,  X/X^We  ^^4^^®^  ^"^   s^totMettes. 

>îo\c  À^4»   '3'€'€'  ï'TaTcvoe,  k.   Les  OuexDves  de  Eerwovà  ÇaXxss^  e 
etc.  ?ov\s.  leeo.  p.  21, 

?or  sixteen  years,  Palissy  /ritû  neroic  persévérance  contin- 
ued  his  experimenLS  in  pottery,  during  which  -ohe  garden  fence, 
tne  floors  and  the  taoles  were  throi^n  into  ths  kiln  to  produ- 
ce the  required  neat,  and  this  made  him  the  most  popular  art- 
istic  figure  in  France.   Sut  had  Palissy  created  his  glazed 
pottery  alone,  ne  would  hâve  found  no  mention  m  thèse  volum- 
es,  îhe  manner  of  composition,  sLyle  and  scale  of  colors  of 
thèse  '^orks  remain  rather  cold;  out  tne  greatness  of  his  soûl 
and  his  energy,  his  manly  indépendance  and  tne  deptn  of  his 
Christian  faith,  on  the  other  nand  make  him  one  of  tne  most 
interesting  and  astonishing  artistic  natures.   In  this  inves- 
tigator  of  true  genius,  original  tninker,  discoverer,  even  a 
propnet  in  the  domain  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  agricul- 
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agriouiture,  there  uQwillingly  arises  a  oomparison  .ritû  iLeon- 
ario  la  Viooi.   As  in  his  oase  as  weii  as  tiiat  of  Palissy,  o 
one  is  surprise!  at  everything  tûat  aroused  his  intellect  at 
tiîe  same  titne. 

Palissy  indeed  stands  alons  aoioag  ail  ?renoh  masters  in  re- 
gard to  tne  originaiity  of  his  ssthetics;  in  nis  two  Dooks  a 
are  to  be  found  in  yarious  piaoes  stateaents,  ?fiiicû  likeifise 
produce  a  oooiparison  »itû  Leonardo,  sinoe  ûotti  anited  art, 
soienoe  and  praotice  in  the  saine  person. 

winally  as  a  »riter,  Palissy  is  indeed  a  inaster  of  the  fir- 
st  rank,  and  the  noble  praise  paid  to  aim   in  tûis  domain  oy 
[jâmartine  is  not  exaggerated.  ^  The  descriptions  in  nis  ''Jar- 
din delectaole"  and  his  ''Ville  forteresse"  must  remain  in  the 
history  of  art  as  unique  as  are  those  compositions  tnemselves. 
Serhaps  Palissy  should  be  regarded  as  tne  prophétie  creator 
of  the  Sngiish  garden  and  park  designs. 

\s  \(».poa8Vo\.e  at^c-v  reQà\Tv4  ua.s  \BV\t\t\ié,s,  "to  i\o-t  proc\o\,m  \\\- 
\s  poor  \novV,e\*  \.tv  o\,om  as  ox\e  ot  "^^e  èvcotes^,  \ûv\teva  \t\,  X\^z 
ÇreuoVv  Vanèwoèa.   iilox\'to\,4xve  àoea  Ttvot  exceX.  \\\m  \.tv  ^reedOT^,  3. 
3.  ï^ousseow  \x\  p\x\\,  Lo  ¥onta\.we  \.tv  '4vace,  Bosauet  \.t\  \,>ir\c. 
exvev^^è»   ^^  â<veowkS,  meât\\o\ea,  vaeepa,  àesor\Pes,  oud  ue  axwéa 

Modem  physics,  cnemistry  and  geology  owe  niai  mucn.  Hs  fo- 
unded  in  France  the  paoiic  lecture,  and  ais  caoinet  of  natur- 
ai  objects, —  his  littie  acadeiBy,  as  ne  teris  it,  —  yras  open 
to  every  lover  of  science  and  amateur;  it  was  therefors  the 
first  muséum  of  natural  history.  As  a  zealous  Huguenot,  on 
account  of  his  faith,  he  ifas  at  iast  imprisoned  in  tae  3âsti- 
ie,  and  he  died  taere  in  1590  from  ivant,  starvatiou  and  malt- 
reatment. 

205.  Oourse  of  his  Life. 

Palissy  appsars  to  havg  been  generally  kno-^n  under  the  name 
of  "master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries",  pernaps  oeoause  the  su- 
pervision of  his  kiln  built  there  required  nis  constant  prés- 
ence, and  therefore  as  iived  tnere  from  time  to  time.  3.  Ge- 
raud  [.angrois  mentioned  him  in  1592  in  his  000k,  "ue  Globe  du 
:vIonde";  "master  Bernard  Palissy,  neretofore  governor  of  the 
Tuileries". 
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Aocorling  to  tùe  most  reliaole  aoong  several  différent  sta- 
tements,  Paiissy  was  born  in  tne  year  1570  in  zae  àiooeae  of 
Agen,  and  ûe  appears  to  hâve  been  taken  to  Saintonge  while  s 
stiii  quite  young.  He  first  iearned  glaas-aiaking  and  giass- 
staining,  wandered  over  nearly  ail  France,  where  he  made  the 
most  varled  observations,  and  ne  then  settled  in  Saintes. 

In  1539  or  1540  on  seeing  a  glazed  bowl,  thare  arose  in  him 
a  désire  to  disoover  the  aialcing  of  a  "aaite  glaze",  jrhose  pr- 
oduction was  originated  by  ùaoa  délia  Robbia,  and  whioh  had 
remained  a  secret  of  the  délia  Roooias.  Meanwhile  he  ïfas  al- 
ternately  a  glass-tnaker  and  glass-stainer,  a  geometrioian  and 
surveyor. 

In  1544,  Paiissy  was  entrasted  with  a  land  registry  sapvey 
of  tne  sait  marshes  in  Saintonge. 

In  1546,  he  was  oonverted  to  Protestantism. 
*  In  154S,  there  arose  a  reoellion  in  Saintonge,  whioh  was 
suppressed  oy  tne  Constable  de  Montoiorenoy.   îhe  latter  ther- 
eon  beoame  the  proteotor  of  Paiissy,  and  piaoed  at  his  dispo- 
sai a  part  oi  the  money  required  for  tne  building  of  his  work- 
sûop;  the  3onstable  likewise  ordered  from  Paiissy  the  glazed 
grotto  for  Scouen. 

In  1568  as  a  zealous  Huguenot,  ne  was  sent  to  prison  ûy  tne 
Parliament  ia  Bordeaux.  The  Oonstabie  prooared  for  aim  a  pat- 
ent as  "inventor  of  rustio  figures  to  tne  king",  thus  freeing 
him  froiE  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  parliament,  as  oeing  tnen  a 
appertaining  to  the  king. 

In  1563,  Paiissy  was  stiil  working  on  the  grotto  for  Soouen, 
and  published  in  the  same  year  his  book  "La  Recepte  véritable". 

In  1565,  he  was  presented  to  tne  king  and  Qatherine  de  Med- 
ioi  at  Saintes  ûy  the  Constable. 

In  156Ô  or  1567,  he  rsmoved  to  Paris  in  order  to  begin  for 
Oatnerine  the  famous  glazed  grotto  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  1570,  the  four  glazed  bridges  leading  to  tne  isiand  in 
the  grotto  were  not  yet  oompleted. 

In  1575-1584,  Paiissy  gave  public  lectures  (conférences)  in 
^aris  on  scientific  topios. 

In  1580,  he  published  his  book  "Les  Discours  ad-niraDles". 

In  1590,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Sastile  during  tne  League, 
rescued  by  Mayenne  from  the  death  of  a  oiartyr,  and  as  airead- 
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already  stated,  iie  diei  ia  1590  in  prison  from  cold  and  pover- 
ty,  after  ne  had  reached  ttie  eightietii  year  of  his  life. 
b,   Baotiste  Anipouet  Du  Cerceau. 
206.   Position. 

Baptiste,  elder  son^  of  the  f amous  Jacques  I  Androuet  Du  Cer- 
ceau (see  d,  1,  e.  Arts.  159-162)  was  at  latest  born  between 
1544  and  1547,  and  ne  died  in  the  yeap  1590.   He  early  attain- 
ed  ûigh  distinction, and  was  ffithout  doubt  àeld  to  be  the  best 
architect  in  that  time  of  Henry  III;  lor  after  the  death  of 
Lescot  and  Builant  in  the  year  1573,  Baptiste  beoaaie  the  suc- 
cessor  of  the  former  in  the  érection  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
successor  of  the  master  last  mentioned  in  the  building  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  the  Valois  at  3.  Denis.  His  participation  in  t 
the  design  of  his  father  for  the  magnif icent  Château  of  Char- 
les IX  at  Oharleval,  the  superintendenoe  of  the  construction 
of  which  he  must  hâve  had  from  the  beginning,  was  already  men- 
tioned  in  Art.  160. 

On  Dec.  23,  1576,  the  king  had  entrusted  the  building  of  h  - 
his  Château  at  Ollainville  near  Arpajon  to  a  lord  of  S3pvellon. 
•The  words  "charge  and  conduct  of  his  building"  may  as  well  re- 
fer  to  an  officiai  as  to  an  architectural  function;    but  w 
îîhen  on  Oct.  17,  1578,  Baptiste  was  ptaced  at  tne  head  of  th- 
is  building  in  the  same  tiords,  this  can  only  in  his  case  ref- 
er  to  the  real  architectural  control,  and  it  oiay  weil  be  ass- 
umed,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  tais  architectural  monuaient. 
Qnfortunately  nothing  further  exists  of  this  extensive  archi- 
tectural âctivity  of  Baptiste,  —  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bridge  pont  Neuf  at  Paris  ^^''  designed  and  commenced  by  him, — 
by  ïfhicn  one  might  forai  an  idea  of  his  artistic  gifts  and  of 
Qis  style.  Tnat  he  enjoyed  a  part  of  his  training  with  his 
father  is  as  good  as  certain;  whether  he  was  himself  in  Italy 
is  not  known. 

îîo\e  42,6.   iTv  \\ve  ,'*'Comp\e©  des  Bo-t^mew-ts  au  fto\-'"^Vo\,.  1.  p. 

t\\e  oYioT|,e  aixà  coxvtvoX.  ot  ^N<a  \vouse  ot  "^^e-  C>\ci\ecx\i  o^  0\.\o\.x\- 
>a'\.\,'\,e'".  T!\\eôe  \ûOVàa  Vea-oe  txo  à-ouXit  \V;at  \o   X\\.z   \,06\.  \aas  è'v.x^exv 


Note   1^11  •      ^,ox\ceTCT(\\,w4   "^^e   \*Ti\eTe8\\.w|   execu\\.OTv   ot    ■t.Vv\,8   Bv- 

\o  m\j   o\v:eaà.>à  t^^^^^^"^^^  tKenWoxveà  WkOno^ropYv; --  l»es  Qu  Sevoe- 
C5.\A   eitc.      ÇaT\.s.    ISST. 

207.   Course  of  his  Life. 

In  Î5?.5,  ne  was  reoeivel  in  the  guard  of  "45  gentlemen  in 
ordinary"  of  Henry  III  as  the  sole  Huguenot.   Aooording  to 
tne  words  used  by  the  iuke  of  Nevers,  "yet  ne  had  made  more 
designs  for  monasteries,  churohes,  ohapels,  meeting-houses  a 
and  altars,  than  any  other  in  50  years". 

In  1577,  he  received  at  the  Gnateau  at  Ohambord  tne  same  a 
annual  salary  of  400  livres,  tnat  he  had  been  aocustomed  to 
reoeive  there  (sinoe  1578?). 

On  Sept.  25,  1578,  as  already  stated,  he  beoame  the  suoces- 
sor  of  Lesoot  at  the  building  of  the  Louvre,  and  on  Oct.  17 
of  the  same  year  the  suocessor  of  3ullant  at  the  building  of 
the  Mausoleuffl  of  the  Valois  at  3.  Denis,  as  vrell  as  arohiteot 
of  the  royal  Château  at  Ollainville.  In  the  same  year,  he  b 
began  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris. 

In  1584,  he  was  designated  as  aroûitect  to  the  king,  and  in 
Nov.  of  the  same  year,  he  purcnased  the  site  for  his  house  in 
Paris. 

In  1535,  he  was  valet-de-chambre  of  the  king  and  orderer  in 
gênerai  of  the  buildings  of  his  majesty,  apparently  with  6000 
livres  salary. 

On  âpr.  21,  1586,  he  arranged  the  measurements  at  the  :'4aus- 
oleum  of  the  Valois  at  3.  Denis. 

In  1586,  he  is  designated  as  the  "nobleman  Baptiste  Androu- 
et,  lord  du  Serceau,  royal  councillor,  his  arcûitect-in-ordi- 
nary,  oommissioned  by   his  majesty  to  ordain  ail  tne  worKs  of 
the  Duildings  and  édifices  of  his  majesty,  and  Lhe  expenses 
that  may  properly  be  inourred". 

On  Sept.  13,  1590,  after  Baptiste' s  deaLh,  Pierre  Siard  sras 
appointed  as  suocessor  to  his  office  of  arohitect,  and  super- 
intendent  deciding  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  of  the  king, 
lately  held  and  exercised  by  Baptiste  Androuet  Du  Cerceau,  v 
vacated  by  his  death,  with  a  salary  of  600  orowns. 

On  the  site  aoquirei  in  1534  nsar  the  pre-auz-Glercs  at  Pa- 
ris, Baptiste  ouilt  for  himself  a  oeautiful  house,  which  must 
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hâve  been  deatroyed  during  the  disturbanoea  of  the  Leagae. 
B'or  on  aooount  of  bis  Protestant  faith,  iie  appareatly  reaign- 
ed  ail  hia  offices  in  1585.  Likeffise  in  a  manner  not  suffio- 
iently  certain,  there  la  mention  of  tùe  fligût  of  Baptiate, 
«rhioù  must  nave  ooourred  in  1585;   °  yet  tiiia  does  not  seem 
reconoilabie  witii  the  fact,  that  Mayenne,  cûief  of  the  League 
in  Paris,  only  on  Sept.  18,  1590,  nominated  a  auooeasor  to  t 
the  office  held  by  Baptiste,  "no'n   vacant  by  his  death". 

Ko\e  4^6.   àc.covà.\.Tv4  -to  Ça\,us\re,  \.\v\,8  ocouvreà  \w  io8T,  \>\i 

12,  158*/,  "tYve  V,\x\a,  eTv\ru»\eà  \o  leau  i(\.co\.o\  t\ve  8\xper\.\\\,exvà- 

S,  BcTv\.a  \ÇiV   \\ve  sepu\«olare  ot  "tV^*  \.ate  Vi-tv^  ^ex^x*)^,  ma^  \i.ev\\a- 
pa  \ieTm\,A;.  -tVve  coTvo\#ua\ou,  Wvot  Bop"t\.a\c  wo  \.ot\|,6V  Vvaà  oVav^e 

%\iX   "oe  w,ere\,i^  aw.  ott^Ci^O'^  oive.^See  Oo^stvtea  àea  Bci\\,xfteTvte  du 
l^o\.  etc.  Yo\..  1.  ip.  42.^. 

The  wife  of  Baptiste  was  Baàed  Marie  Raguidier  or  Rueguido- 
rt.  She  sold  the  house  of  her  husband  in  1602  to  his  brother 
Jacques  II,  irhom-^with  Jean  I,  son  of  Baptiste,  «fe  shall  find 
as  royal  architects  of  Henry  IV  and  of  Louis  XIII. 
c.  Other  i^asters. 
208.  Other  ^Aasters. 

Of  the  period  of  Qharles  IX  and  Henry  III,  the  foilowing  m 
masters  are  further  named  in  the  already  freqaently  aientioned 
''Dictionnaire  des  Architectes  français  etc."  by  Lance. 

a.  Arnaud  Dubit,  as  architect  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  rec- 
eived  in  1565  a  yeariy  salary  of  32  crowns. 

b.  Hervé  Bourlard,  architect  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  was 
in  1563  architect  of  the  Oûateau  at  Pau,  and  he  built  in  1580 
a  fountain  in  the  garden  of  the  Château  at  Nerac. 

c.  Jean  Wast  must  have-conitoacted  for  Charles  IX  the  main 
stairway  in  the  second  story  of  the  Louvre;  the  statement  ta- 
at  in  relation  to  the  stonecutting  of  the  oval  staircase  in 
the  Tuileries  at  Paris  he  ûelped  Philibert  De  l'Orme  out  of 
difficulty,  who  »fas  indeed  very  skilful  in  this  specialty,  a 
and  that  he  afterwards  left  him  in  the  lurch,  must  be  accept- 
ed  with  caution. 

d.  Guillaume  de  Ghapounay  was  about  1570  "oomptroller  gen- 
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gênerai  of  tha  buildings  of  tiie  Tuileries  with  an  annual  sal- 
ary  of  360  livres. 

e.  Mâttiiias  Tesson  built  in  1572  the  gateway  of  the  Oity 
Hall  at  Arras  near  Rue  Vinocq. 

f.  Charles  Bullant,  a  nephe»  of  Jean  Ballant,  vrorkel  in 
1573  under  tne  latter  on  the  tombs  at  3.  Denis,  and  he  plaoed 
ûiinself  in  1532  with  other  aronitects  in  a  séries  for  taking 
up  the  work  on  the  Mausoleun  of  the  Valois  there. 

g.  Nicolas  Duohemin  began  in  1574  the  building  of  Ctiurch 
Èiotre  Dame  at  Havre;  the  choir  was  completed  in  1535  and  the 
nave  in  1587. 

h.  Jean  Bonnard,  arohiteot  to  tne  king,  received  in  Nov. 
1522,  100  livres  "on  aocount  of  his  daily  service". 

i.  Florent  Drouin  was  designatei  in  1581  as  "master  mason" 
of  tne  duchy  of  Lorraine  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  ûring  there- 
from  the  plan  of  the  Ohurch  degli  Incurabili,  beoause  it  was 
desired  to  construct  it  after  the  inodel  of  Churoh  Bénédictine 
begun  at  Nancy  in  1626. 

j.  01.  ?.  Bercy  began  in  1531  witû  the  building  of  tne  Ch- 
âteau at  Su,  iïhich  Henry  of  Guise  (Le  Balafre)  had  built  on 
the  ruins  of  an  earlier  château;  only  the  right  wing  and  one 
half  the  rear  wing  were  then  completed;  Leroy  died  on  Nov. 
10,  1582. 

k.  Louis  de  Poix  was  born  at  Pa^j-s,  çiDout  1550  (?),  and  was 
called  by  Philip  II  to  work  on  the  Sscurial  near  Madrid;  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1579,  executed  the  new  harbor  at  Bayonne 
and  in  1585  began  the  érection  of  the  Tower  of  Oorduan.(F'ig. 
314). 

1.  Alexandre  Garnot  delivered  in  1585  the  model  "with  rou- 
nd knob"  for  the  termination  finished  in  1Ô04,  of  tne  oeil  t 
tower  of  the  Churoh  at  Villefranche-de-Rouergue. 

OQ.  Palustre  naaies  in  his  "Architecture  de  la  Renaissance" 
only  two  masters  of  the  period  in  question  in  addition  to  th- 
ose  otherwise  mentioned;  Guillaunae  Crète  and  Thomas  Olivier; 
Doth  built  from  1580  to  1593  the  side  aisles  of  the  Churoh  at 
Argentan. 

f.  Period  of  Henry  IV  and  ûis  Influence  on  the  17  th 
Century. 

209.  Necessity  of  a  connsctad  Présentation  of  the  hist- 
orical  Revisw. 
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Vfith  Benry  IV,  we  nave  oome  to  that  periol  of  Prench  arciii- 
teoture,  ifûich  most  Prenon  îirriters  no  longer  regard  as  ûeiong- 
ing  to  tûe  Renaissanoe  style,  as  we  saw  in  Art.  5.   Neverthe- 
less,  we  shall  show  triât  tnis  viev/  is  scientif ioally  incorre- 
ot,  and  tûat  ail  paenomena  in  the  aomain  of  tûe  main  carrent 
of  ?renoii  aroniteoture  until  tne  présent  day  are  merely  diff- 
érent piiases  of  developmsnt  of  tne  Renaissanoe  style.  Witû 
Henry  17,  we  iaave  reaoned  ttie  end  of  tiie  first  and  tne  begin- 
ning  of  tûe  seoond  period  of  development. 

îiie  seoond  period  of  development  of  tne  Renaissance  however 
présents  perceptible  and  important  différences  from  tne  cnar- 
acter  of  tûe  first.   Its  gênerai  appearance  is  more  aniform. 
tne  différence  between  tne  cnaraoters.of  tûe  tûree  cûief  pûa- 
ses,  i.e. ,  of  tûe  styles  of  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis 
XV,  are  partly  less  striking  to  tûe  eye,  tûan  betiveen  tûose 
of  Francis  I,  Henry  II,  and  Henry  II,  of  tûe  first  period  of 
development.  Tûis  permits  tûe  giving  of  a  revieiï  of  tûe  ûis- 
torical  svents,  tûat  influenced  arcûitecture  in  séquence  at 
tûe  entrance  upon  tûe  second  period,  instead  of  as  oefore,  s 
separately  for  eacû  différent  pûase.  Tûe  review  tûerefore 
oecoaies  briefer  and  aore  convmcing. 

210.  Defective  Knowledge  of  tnis  Period. 

Tûe  epooû  of  Henry  IV  is  tûat  portion  of  Cûe  ûistory  of  !?r- 
encn  arcûitecture,  ?rnose  accurate  criticisai  appears  most  dif- 
ficult.  "Tûe  ûistory  of  Prencû  arL  at  tne  end  of  tûe  16  tû 
century  and  tne  beginning  of  tûe  17  tû",  writes  LÈmonnier,'^^^ 
"is  still  obscure,  'iot  merely  ûecause  nistorians  ûave  scarc- 
ely  oocupied  tûemselves  witû  it,  but  on  account  of  tûe  uncer- 
tainty  of  tûe  oeriod,  and  because  it  is  difficult  to  compren- 
end  tûe  works  and  to  détermine  tûeir  cûara3ter".   Tûe  state- 
ment  of  so  skilfui  an  expert  as  Limonnier  concerning  tûe  ign- 
orance regarding  tûe  period  of  Henry  IV  is  especiaily  valuao- 
le,  as  it  aids  in  explaining  tne  erroneous  opinion  concerning 
tûe  position  of  tnat  period  and  tûe  succeeding  pnases  witû  r 
référence  to  tûe  Renaissance  style.  ?or  it  is  indeed  most  i 
important  for  understanding  tne  following  150  years,  as  well 
as  for  tne  Knowledge  of  tûe  relation  of  tûis  second  period  of 
development  of  Renaissance  arcûitecture  to  the  first.   Tûis 
appears  to  oe  indeed  tûe  key  to  tne  iatter  question. 
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Ko-te  429.  ,1ti\  LxmonwVer,  1.  l,'*l^r\  îrarvcoVa  ou  "îempa  àe  1èI\.c\\- 
eWeu  et  de  Acx%ar\.Tv.  ?ov\a,  1892..  p.  41.  --  'îVX.s  tesWxaotwji  ot 
LWox\Tv\,er,  Çvot essor  ot  %\.8-tov>^  Q-t  \\\e  liCo\»e  des  Beaux  kv\8, 
\s  es^ec\.a\.\,>^  \5Cx\,uo\i\.e,   Qw  accou\xt  ot  '^-'ta  8-tev\\n|  c\\xQV\t\cs 

>Bor\c  coTwvo't  Vie  sutt'^^^exvtXvà  vecomisieTvàeà.  "^qv   \\\e  a\uà^  ot  t\ve 
peT\oà  tro'tu  1600  Xo    lèôQ. 

A  séries  ot'  reasons  at  least  partiaiiy  expiain  tais  appare- 
nt indifférence  to  the  arts  or  the   period  of  Henry  IV,  as  we- 
il  as  the  inoorreot  views  oauseï  oy  the  iaiperfeot  Knowledge 
of  it,  and  whioh  were  aiready  mentioned  in  Arts.  5  and  19. 

^'irst  is  trie  assumed  laok  of  masters,  who  were  realiy  great 
or  at  least  had  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  later  periods 
their  importanoe,  wnen  their  funotions  frequently  oonsisted 
of  Gontinuing  works  coaiaienced  oy  other  arohiteots. 
•  Second  is  tne  Jrench  custom  of  designating  the  différent  p 
phases  by  naoïing  tnem  after  tûeir  Kings.  înereoy  on  the  one 
ûand  vvas  the  différence  too  strongly  emphasized,  tne  ooaneot- 
ions  too  grsatly  weakened,  and  too  orief  epochs  are  consider- 
ed.  Gn  the  other  hand,  distorted  pictures  are  produced  by 
tûese  dislocations.  Important  (Portions  of  the  pnases  are  pl- 
aoed  in  false  bounds  and  in  incorrect  siirroundings.  The  aroh- 
itectaral  représentation  is  obscured. 

The  historicai  description  of  the  développent  of  the  styles 
and  their  scientific  estimation  are  led  astray  in  tùis  case, 
because  since  only  tne  undisturbed  reign  of  Henry  as  king  is 
considered,  and  not  the  entire  period  of  the  Huguenot  contest, 
whose  personifioation,  so  to  speas,  was  the  king  of  Navarre. 
Just  the  period  of  Henry  IV  has  tùereoy  especially  suffered, 
while  the  important,  interesting  and  so  cnaracteristio  appear- 
ance  of  Salomon  le  Brosse  was  transferred  by  tne  murder  of  t 
tne  great  king  into  the  assuaied  sphère  of  his  widow  and  of  h 
ûis  young  son,  where  it  was  scarcely  inteiligiole,  and  was  a 
assuaied  by  inany  as  somewhat  enigmatical» 

A  third  reason  naust  be,  that  Henry  was  at  first  a  Protesta- 
nt and  afterwards  oecame  a  Oatholic.  Sarnest  Huguenots  still 
fili  the  second  period  of  the  King  witû  aielancholy.   Many  Ca- 
tnolics  are  not  in  sympathy  witn  his  great  roie  as  aead  of  t 
the  Huguenots.  Since  his  conversion  resulted  froa  poiicy,  it 
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does  Qot  appear  sinoere  to  them. 

Pourth,  tiie  defeotive  understanding  oftàis  period  résulta 
from  the  indescridable  onaos  into  wiiioh  France  fell  during 
this  epoch.  ?rom  the  nigàt  of  3.  Bartùolemew,  whioh  oonioid- 
ed  with  the  marriage  of  Heory  and  the  daughter  of  Oatûerine 
de  Meliii,  iintil  the  entry  of  the  kiag  into  Paris  (1594),  the 
ohaos  beoanae^ever  more  frightful,  and  tais  indeed  soared  away 
historioal  investigators. 

?inally  must  be  true,  as  I  believe,  the  judgment  of  Henri 
Martin,  '^^  that  it  was  impossible  under  the  old  monarchy  to 
Write  the"history"  of  Pranoe,  the  lack  of  an  impartial  histo- 
ry,  the  vfant  of  ifïûioh  is  lamented  still  in  ?ranoe,  oontriDut- 
ing  to  the  explanation  of  the  defeotive  knowledge  of  the  per- 
iod of  Henry. I7i- 

1860.  vov.  12.  p.  lAO'i  v>o\.  iï».  \>.  ssa. 

1.  Spooh  of  Henry  IV;  tne  Huguenot  Wars,  the  League, 
and  the  Pusion  Polioy  of  the  King. 

(1502-1623). 
211.   Period  of  Henry  IV. 

The  period  of  Henry  IV  is  one  of  bhe  aaost  important,  perha- 
ps  the  mosL  important  in  the  ûistory  of  France  after  the  fall 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  epoch  of  Oûarlemagne.   Tnen  ^ranoe  h 
had  to  décide  on  sfhat  position  it  snould  take  in  regard  to 
the  Reformation. 

Wnen  I  designate  as  the  period  of  Henry  IV  the  entire  dura- 
tion  of  the  Huguenot  strife,  I  hope  by  this  classification  to 
make  possible  a  better  understanding  of  tnat  epoch.  I  likew- 
ise  ûope  to  be  able  to  better  indicate  its  influence  upon  the 
second  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  their  development  and  c 
connection. 

Sucû  a  classification  and  grouping  appear  ijustified,  since 
it  contains  as  a  basis  the  entirety  of  an  intellecLual  move- 
ment,  which  has  been  of  fundamental  importauce  to  the  destiny 
and  the  arts  of  France  until  tne  présent  day-  It  permits  in 
the  religious  domain,  in  which  ail  feeling  contanuaily  attai- 
ned  to  its  highest  expression,  the  production  of  otner  cont- 
emporary  endeavors,  that  likenrise  contributed  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  architecture. 
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It  iikewxse  appears  justifiable  to  extend  tûe  term  "period 
of  Henry  IV"  over  the  entire  epOGh  of  tae   Huguenot  contest  of 
1562-1628  and  after  his  aotual  reign.   As  a  f riaflrTaQd.  pupil 
of  Goiigny,  so  to  speak,  he  «ras  in  connection  witii  the  begin- 
ning  of  Lue  movement;  after  1568,  ne  took  part  in  it  personai- 
iy;  from  1589  to  1610,  he  was  the  îiead  and  the  foous  of  every- 
tûing.   He  further  aimself  successively  belonged  to  both  con- 
fessions of  faitû.   A  Huguenot  Cathoiic  or  Gatholic-Huguenot, 
Henny  was  the  aiost  national  of  ail  kings  of  France.   To  hâve 
understood  a  fusion  policy  and  to  hâve  carried  it  out  untii 
his  early  end  remains  the  noblest  croîrn  of  his  famé. 

212.  Oiversity  of  the  Matters  in  Oontroversy. 

ïïhen  the  storoi  of  aiisfurtunes  was  released  upon  the  religi- 
ons dooiain,  there  was  coint)ined  srith  the  contesfc  of  the  Hugue- 
nots for  freedom  of  conscience  a  multitude  of  other  éléments, 
questions  and  principies.  The  following  phenomena  îfere  mutu- 
ally  opposed  to  eacû  other  in  gênerai. 

a.  The  Protestant  reaction  against  Rome  to  the  oontest  of 
the  Huguenots  against  the  Gatûolics. 

b.  The  réaction  of  the  great  nobles  against  tha  absoiute 
monarchy. 

c.  -îhe  réaction  oi  municipal  freelom  against  absoiute  mon- 
archy. 

d.  îae  reaction  of  the  peasantry  against  the  nooility. 

e.  The  dynastie  questions  of  succession;  nerein  the  Catno- 
lios  and  tne  Huguenots  were  frequently  united  against  the  com- 
oined  Gatholics  and  Spaàiards;  tnen  fought  with  each  otner  t 
the  pure  monarchical  principle  of  nereditary  succession,  the 
Gatholic  principle  of  a  Gathoiic  king,  and  tne  repuDlican  pr- 
inciple. 

f.  The  question  of  national  unity  or  the  division  of  France 
into  large  independent  principalities. 

Thèse  confiicts  arrayed  tnemselves  against  tne  constantly 
increasing  Italian  tendency  in  art,  after  tne  avrakening  of  a 
northern  national  feeling. 

213.  Anarchy. 

Jrom  thèse  confiicts  arose  the  most  frightful  anarchy.  The 
outburst  of  the  League  in  1585  was  the  counterpart  of  the  gr- 
eat Huâuenot  movement  of  1562.   Its  watcnword  svas  the  disinn- 
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disinheritance  of  tne  king  o£   Navarre  as  a  protôctioû  against 
a  Huguenot  king  and  the  fall  of  the  favorite-   It  surrendered 
ttie   interior  to  the  uitraaiontanes,  the  ûorders  and  the  exter- 
ior  to  3pain;  the  deaaocratic  party  in  it  beoame  even  antinat- 
onai.  The  great  men  of  the  League,  iike  those  of  the  Huguen- 
ots, again  desired  to  dissolve  the  great  uni&y  of  the  F'reaoh 
State  in  order  to  be  able  to  raise  their  governaients  into  in- 
depeudent  prinoipalitiss.  Porsigners  likesffise  believed  in  t 
the  dissolution  of  Prenoh  unity."^*^-^ 

U\.A|;  ""You  are  ow  -tVve  \5T\.Tv\t  o^  t\>.\.x\.  \sJO\j.v  a\a\,e  Va  opeu  oxv  e 

ev>ev\^  s\,àe,  Xovw,   \,\V.e  cxtv  o\.à  \vouae*,  'î\\.\3  \\\voxve  \ie\oué>a 

Xo   \BVvocoev  >35\\,\.  ■to\ne  \X^ ,      SpoVu  \>c\,\e\:>eà  \n  W^   à,\a8o\,\i-t\OT(\ 
oX    Çvawoe  af^av  ■t,\ve  àeoiV\v  o^  ¥»exvx*>^  III,  VeA\\.&e  \w  X\\^   XovsM^yX" 
\OTv  ot  m\x\\\^\pa\  repu^Wca;  t^ve  ^vaxvà  àu\te  ot  'îuaootvT^  ott®"'f«à 
■to.  X\\,z  \i.\x\.è,  Xo   ^u^i  )icirae\.\i\»ea  \.tv  case  o^  t\ve  à\,saoVut,\.on  o^ 

îhe  Jesuits  opende  the  oontest  against  the  beginning  theory 
of  the  "divine  rignt  of  tne  king^\ 

About  1592,  there  existed  no  less  than  eight  pretenders  to 
the  Prench  throne,  among  them  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  daugû- 
ter,  in  wQose  favor  he  sought  the  abrogation  of  the  Salie  la»T. 
In  the  Protestant  party  repubiicân  tendencies  oonstantiy  app- 
eared,  and  they  endeavored  to  organize  themseives,  sometiiies 
in  the  form  of  a  fedaration  of  cities,  sooietines  after  tneoo- 
ratio  or  Swiss  models,  or  even  as  a  republic  of  Protestants 
and  Oatholics  oombined.  The  plebeians  despised  tne  nobiiity, 
tnistrustingly  watoned  their  pastors,  or  reguiated  their  visi- 
ts  to  the  ohâteaus. 

Paris,  whioh  closed  its  gâtes  for  ten  years  against  Henry 
III  and  Henry  IV,  was  ruled  by  tarée  or  four  parties: —  May- 
enne, the  oo^aoil  0^  Sixteen,  the  Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  tne 
Spaniards  vfith  their  garrison.  It  deaianded  republioan  insti- 
tutions under  the  proteotorate  of  the  Pope,  of  the  king  of  3 
Spain,  of  despotism  incarnatel  Besieged  froni  time  to  tioie  oy 
its  legitimate  king,  it  was  relieved  oy  the  duke  of  Paraia,  w 
who  neld  the  Netherlands  for  Spain.  Paris  iooked  tnither  for 
SpanisQ  nelp,  wnile  tûe  king  aad  no  capital  other  than  his  c 
oamp  and  oattLef ields.  To  appease  the  fanatioisia  of  tne  Des- 
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besieged  Parisians,  tiie  government  was  apparently  ooaipellei 
to  faDrioate  tropiiies  of  booty  and  taies  of  oombats. 

"Proai  one  end  of  ?rancîe  to  the  ottier'',  writes  H.  Martin, 
"every  one  vfas  busied  in  oaaking  war  in  tiis  province,  and  eve- 
ry  canton  was  the  scène  of  incessant  strife". 

A  description  of  ttiis  diversity  of  interests  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  better  expLain  tàe  variety  of  the  tendencies  and 
the  foreign  influences,  with  wûich  we  meet. 

a.  Govemment  of  Henry  IV  and  of  Sully. 

214.  fionquest  of  Anarchy. 

Thus  were  the  circumstances  under  whioh  Henry  IV  again  ree- 
stablished  the  monarchy  after  twenty  five  years  of  war.  Sven 
after  his  entry  into  Paris,  tiie  difficalties  sïere  enormous. 
As  H.  Martin  says,  Henry  was  coaipelled  to  repurchase  France 
in  détail  iroai  a  thousand  petty  kings,  produced  by  the  ùydra 
of  tne  civil  war.  Tue  king  himself  had  no  shirt,  while  finan- 
ciepsilike  fiàeï.^amas,  the  Cenamis,  Jérôme  de  3ondi,  tae  inten- 
dants or  farmers  of  tne  king,  filled  tneir  coffers.  Prom  He- 
nry III,  tûe  adaiinistration  of  tne  finances  ivas  an  organized 
robbery. 

215.  Henry  IV. 

As  a  personality,  Henry  IV  was  tne  aiost  important  king,  wno 
sat  on  the  "cnrone  of  France  fro.îi  Onarlemagne  to  :\^àpoieon.   T 
The  yoatnfui  pupil  of  Ooiigny,  heroic,  rash,  filled  with  love 
for  aand-to-nand  cooibats,  ne  had  as  aiacn  genius  as  a  coinmand- 
er  as  keen  insight  into  tne  politics  and  administration  of 
his  coantry.   "Henry  of  Navarre",  says  Martin,  "had  one  of 
thosa  rare  and  wonderfully  organized  natures,  strong  and  elas- 
tic  as  Steel,  which  nothing  oould  crush  or  surprise.  Dnder 
the  pressure  of  neoessity,  always  master  of  the  situation,  c 
constantly  increasing  and  mexnaustible  means  were  found'\ 

Infinitely  superior  to  the  Valois  and  tne  Guises  in  ail  es- 
sentials,  ne  ifas  inferior  to  the^n  in  relation  to  élégance  and 
Personal  dignity.  Ootnpared  with  ootn  of  the  other  Henrys,  ne 
almost  appears  as  a  military  adventurer  among  princes. 

ïet  Henry  was  every tiiiiig,,  but  unsusceptible.  to  the  joys  of 
life.  ?ull  of  affabllity,  kind  feeiing  and  sparkling  spirits, 
as  Martin  says,  pleasure  was  a  real  occasion  of  i^nportance, 
indeed  one  too  great.   In  spite  of  nis  genius,  tne  king  had 
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aii  the  passions,  whioh  ruin  a  private  man  aad  evsn  overburd- 
sn  a  monaroQ;  woman,  play  and  ouilding.  Tûis  makes  ths  finan- 
ciai  undertakings  of  Sully  only  still  aiore  astonishing.  The 
minister  sighet  overtùe  1,200,000  orowns,  that  Henry  expend- 
ed  annually  on  his  pleasares,  for  whioh  Sully  iîould  aave  been 
able  to  maimiain  15,000  infantry.  He  further  spent  1,300,000 
orowns  for  furniture  and  jewels. 

îVitQ  Henry  IV,  the  religlous  wars  caaie  to  an  end,  and  the 
politioal  oomtnencsd;  they  returned  to  France  tiie  leadersùip 
and  tne  Suropean  position,  that  the  former  aad  taken  from  iti 
An  inborn  reorganizer  and  founder  of  foreign  politios,  Henry 
iras  the  most  French  of  ail  kings  of  France;  he  always  had  the 
idea  of  the  nation  before  his  eyes.  Tne  oharaoter  of  the  gov~ 
ernment  by  Henry  and  by  Suèly  was  that  of  order,  steadiness 
and  regularity. 

•The  advanoetnent  of  Pranoe  in  the  12  years  of  the  government 
of  Henry  and  of  Sully  was  enormous.  Tne  king  requirsd  from 
the  latter  in  1609  a  gênerai  report  on  the  condition  of  Fran- 
ce, upon  what  this  oaght  to  be,  and  wûat  remained  to  be  done, 
on  tne  needs  and  the  means  of  tne  oountry.   The  plan  of  this 
report  proves  the  f arsightedness  of  this  great  prince. 

The  France  of  the  17  th  century  rests  on  tne  sûoulders  of 
Henry  of  Bourbon.  As  he  prepared  tûe  way  for  Malheroe,  Corn- 
eille and  Racine,  so  likewise  Richelieu  and  Liouis  XI7  suppor- 
te! themselves  upon  Henry  17,  yet  »ith  the  différence,  that 
ne  was  not  overshadowed  by  ûis  successors.  They  wsre   mighti- 
er,,pat.not  greater  than  he. 

Wit'i  the  Huguenot  Sully  begins  the  séries  of  four  great  min- 
isters,  to  ifhoin  France  in  the  17  tn  century  owes  an  inportant 
part  of  the  position,  that  it  nas  today. 

Maxirailian  de  Bethune,  baron  of  Rosny,  later  duke  of  Sully, 
in  character  rude,  obstinate,  haughty  and  selfish,  possessed 
an  impertuDaole  self-confidence,  rapidity  of  décision,  and  in- 
petuousness  in  act.  To  his  caiculating  spirit,  termed  "stin- 
giness"  by  the  court  was  joined  tne  spirit  of  order,  of  frug- 
ality,  and  of  good  adnainistration.  Selfish,  but  igcorruptib- 
le,  his  ungracious  rudeness  »as  a  virtue  for  the  iïork  assign- 
ed  nim  in  clearing  away  tne  f®rest  of  aouses.  iJntil  the  last 
a  Huguenot,  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  Henry.  . 
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Aftsr  1597,   Rosny  vfon  the  upper  nand  aad  tQea  aaooesaively 
oecaina: —  in  1599,   supepintendent  of  finances  and  master  of 
the  great  roads  of  France, in  1600,   grand  master  of  artillery, 
taen  superintendant  ,of  buildings  and  fortresses,    in  1606,   du- 
ke  of  Sully  and  perr  of  France. 

Prime  minister  in  reality,    tûougli  indeed  not  in  name,    he  n 
jiad  exclusive  control  of  tûe  finances  and  the  internai  admin- 
istration,   and  wûiie  ne  was  arranging  the  war  and  navy  départ- 
ments,   he  oould  carry  out  his,  plan  of  reform,   determined  on 
after  1593. 

b.     B'oreign  ôolicy  of  Henry  IV  and  his  mediating  Spirit. 
217.     Henry' s  Mediating  Spirit. 

One  must  distinguish  two  phases  in  Henry  IV.     One  should  n 
not  be  suppressed  because  the  other  eiists.     We  hâve  first  t 
the  Huguenot  phase,    then  the  Oatholic,   or  more  correctly,   the 
mediating  phase  of  the  Satholic  Huguenot. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  Slisabeth  of  Sngland  ifere  by  their  po- 
litioal  genius,   as  by  their  energetic  endurance,   the  two  chi- 
ef  opponents  of  Oataoiicism.   '^'^     îhey  v^ere  in  the  first  rank 
of  tûe  powers,   who  prevented  the  victory  of   the  Roman-Spanisb 
spiritual  tendency  and  the  inquisition  over  ail  Europe.      The 
conversion  of  Henry  IV  sucoeeded  oy  tne  mass  on  Juiy  25,   1593, 
joined  ane/r  the  bond  between  churca  and  state  at  tne  expenss 
of  the  secular  power.     A  man  of   Henry' s  stamp  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  bigoted  couverts.      After  his  "conversion",    he 
was  not  Dlind  to  ail  he  did  not  see  before.      He  remained  the 
supporter  of  a  portion  of   the  Protestant  spirit. 

Note   42>2..    ''''Neoess\t>^,    \a\\\o\\   \.s   "t\\e   \,a\B   o"^    t.\\e    Wme,    maV,es 
TO,e   aoM,   to    aow^e   ox\e   Wxtus,,    to   o"t\\evs   a   àtt^^^^^"^   t\\\.T\4.'«'    "î^vese 
Nûovda   o\    t\ve   Vitwâ,    exp\»a\.x\   mat\\i   t\\\x\èa\      "îo    t\\e   ^and^TO-oe    o^ 
■ftesae   t'ne   V,\wà   sa\.à   tn   1602,    "t\\cxt   \\e   t\\ouii.\\t   to    Q2,otT\  x^QV,e 
p\x\)\,\c   pvote-B8\ox\   ot    t\ve  Betormattow  Vie^ove   \\\.a   dbeot\\.      ¥>c   c 
coTvstox\t\/\sj    oasuveà    t\\e  C.otYvo\.\cs   o^    Vvta   Ciot\\o\,\c   7.ea\,.^see 
SJLorttw,    Vo\.    10.    p.    021^. 

ïeuv>^   IV    stooà   \>et\ûeew   au   txvtotevawt  XAa^ovxtxi    oxvà    ax\   tTxàotu- 
tta\i\.e  m\.t\ovtt>^.      )îot\\\.n4   \\oà   couaeà   \\txft  xRore    steepVess   Tvté,^ts 
for  five  years  past,    than  the  affairs  of  the  Huguenots.     On 
April  12,    1593,   he  finally  issued  tne  edict  of  Nantes,   which 
enled  the  great  period  of  religions  wars  in  niranoe. 
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218.  Hsnry's  Spirit  of  Toleration. 

Henry  Martin  aiakes  it  protninent,  how  strongly  the  kiog  had, 
vYûati  was  yet  uaknown  in  Rooie  as  in  Qeneva,  the  spirit  of  dod- 
ie  human  tolérance. ,  On  the  point?,  whicù  ssparated  the  t»o 
confessions,  ne  perhaps  never  reaohed  pepsonai  oonviotions. 
But  ne  may  hâve  felt,  that  Doth  camps  fought  for  certain  prin- 
cipies,  virithout  which  the  individual  or  the  state  oannot  even- 
tualiy  remain  healLhy.  Hence  his  policy  of  fusion.  It  was 
tne  source  of  aiany  compromises.   Its  form  was  not  always  eqa- 
aily  33  noble  as  its  purpose,  says  Martin.   The  advance  of  P 
IJrance  âuring  the  brief  undistarbei  period  of  tne  rule  of  tne 
king,  the  lamentation  for  his  death  left  tne  hope  of  sucoess 
to  appear  entirely  .justified. 

219.  Gompromises  betvïeen  King  and  iilinister. 
Ooncerning  the  compromises  mantioned  aoove,  Henry  liiartin  a 

and  otaers  make  orominent  the  contradiction  existing  between 
the  foanding  of  manufactures  of  articles  of  luxury  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  sumptuary  edicts  on  the  otner.   ?rom  1594  to 
1606  there  folloifed  sucoessively  four  suon  edicts,  whicû  for- 
oade  tne  placing  of  silver  and  gold  on  clothing.   He  believes 
in  a  kind  of  transaction  oetween  the  king  on   the  one  part,  3 
Sully  and  the  pariiament  on  tns  other.   The  use  of  silk  was 
permitted,  and  the  ordinary  use  of  silver  and  gold  fabrics, 
iïhich  had  risen  to  a  great  neignt  under  Henry  III,  iïas  pro- 
hibited.  In  fact  it  freguently  appears  as  if  such  a  transac- 
tion formed  an  élément  of  his  fusion  policy,  as  if  the  king 
desired  to  accord  with  the  feeling  of  tne  Oatholic  majority, 
•<ïhile  to  his  friend  and  great  miniater  Sully,  as  a  severe  Hu- 
guenot, was  entrusted  the  advocacy  of  x,ne   spirit  of  his  asso- 
ciâtes in  his  former  faitn  and  contests. 

After  the  king  permitted  in  1603  tne  return  of  Lne  Jesuits 
and  took  father  Ootton  as  nis  confesser,  ns  iike.vi3e  ûelieved 
that  he  must  do  something  important  for  the  Huguenots.   In  o 
opposition  to  tue  ediot  of  Nantes  and  tne  agreement  made  witn 
the  Parisians  in  1594,  he  permitted  them  to  preach  in  3".  Mau- 
rice near  Charenton,  two  leagues  distant  fron  Paris.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Onarenton  was  one  of  tne  focuses  of  ProLestantism. 

Tne  influence  of  tne  fusion  policy  and  of  its  spirit  upon 
arcnitecture  will  oe  mentioned  laLer. 
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Henry' s  Measures  for  the  Elévation  of  tiie  Arts. 
220»  Bond  between  Artists  and  tne  Government. 
Henry' s  grand  reorganization  of  ail  foroes  strongly  influen- 
osd  the  bharacter  ofthe  nei*  period  of  development.  Not  too 
maon  oan  be  said  of  the  foming  of  an  officiai  bond  oetween 
the  artists  and  the  government.  He  thereby  strengthened  the 
olose  relations,  that  had  prevailed  froin  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance  between  kings  and  artists  and  gave  them  a  defini- 
te  forai.  Thèse  hâve  exerted  a  determinative  influence  upon 
Prench  art  until  this  day. 

221.  Master  of  the  Louvre  Qallery. 

Henry  completed  in  great  part  the  Louvre  galiery  in  order 
to  create  dweliings  for  a  consideraole  nuoiber  of  artists  and 
workers  in  art  industries.  He  thereoy  freed  them  froai  the  r 
restrictions  of  the  corporations,  to  place  theai  in  continuai 
touch  '.ïith  the  court,  and  in  this  way  to  arouse  and  perfect 
their  taste. 

This  organization  of  those  dwelling  near  tne  king,  of  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdooi  and  of  the  artists  under  one  roof,  ai 
3iust  hâve  been  unique.  It  deserves  the  aaost  careful  considé- 
ration and  explains  many  things,  even  at  tûis  day.  We  shail 
Û3V8  to  recur  to  its  results  and  show  the  way  in  which  Louis 
XI7  also  speaks  of  this  création. 

222.  Elévation  of  Art  Industry. 

In  the  assemoly  of  coamerce  and  industry  in  1604,  the  king 
strove  for  a  gênerai  refom  of  the  corporations.   Industry 
was  then  very  much  depressed,  not  only  in  conséquence  of  the 
religions  wars,  out  on  aooount  of  tne  lax  application  of  the 
rules,  tùat  guaranteed  good  anf  nonest  workmanship. 

?or  the  further  élévation  of  the  arts  and  industries,  the 
king  hit  upon  tne  following  aieasures.  There  was  founded  in 
the  Louvre  a  conservatory  for  oQOdels  of  machines  and  inventi- 
ons for  arts  and  industries.  He  called  into  being  tne  faiaous 
tapestry  manufactures  of  tne  Gobelins  and  oi  tne  Savonnerie, 
Mrhicii  were  to  surpass  those  of  Arras.  He  ordered  in  1602  the 
manufacture  of  giided  leather  hangings;  the  head  of  a  manufac- 
ture of  golden  fabrics  estaolished  at  Paris  in  1603  was  enno- 
bled  and  made  an  officer  of  tne  royal  nouse  with  exclusive  p 
privilèges  for  12  years.  After  1599  the  gardens  oi  nis  cnat- 
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chateaus  »fere  planted  with  oaulberry  trees  for  the  raisiag  of 
siikworma.  Agriculture  flourisiieî  greatiy  under  the  lead  of 
the  Huguenot  Olivier  de  Serres  and  oy   the  influence  of  his 
Works.  Sverywhere  was  disclosed  a  new  source  of  production 
and  of  wealth. 

:223. -  Actlvity  in  Arohitecture. 

Immediately  with  the  restoration  of  his  raie  in  Paris  in 
1594,  the  king  permitted  the  arts  to  take  part  in  the  restor- 
ation of  the  kingdom.   û  séries  of  stately  buildings  was  erec- 
ted  oetween  1595  and  1610,  and  even  naore  important  designs  w 
were  prepared.  His  great  arcaitectural  »orks  at  the  royal  G 
Palace  of  the  Louvrre,  in  Fontaineoleaa,  in  3.  Gerinain-en-Laye 
and  others  wili  oe  aientioned  in  the  descriptions  of  thèse  st- 
ructures. 

Henry  IV  issued  excellent  edicts  conoerning  tne  office  of 
Duilding  coDQoaissioner,  for  the  saiitation  of  oities,  and  for 
the  regular  service  of  cleaning  the  streets  of  Paris;  numéro- 
us  fountains  »ere  constructed.  Sully  was  at  tne  head  of  it 
ail  as  grand  master  of  streets. 

îhe  correction  of  streets,  new  places  and  gjuays,  and  the  a 
Aqueduct  of  Hungis  wsre  coaimenced,  still  larges  squares  were 
projected,  like  the  Pàace  de  France,  as  wall  as  a  new  Collège 
de  Prance  as  a  complète  academy  of  sciences.  îhe  liorary  was 
opened  to  tûe  public.  Hospitals  (La  Charité)  were  founded  a 
and  others  were  designed  for  officers,  invalids,  poor  nooiem- 
en  and  soldiers. 

Henry  IV  ordered  his  ministers  in  1609  to  prépare  a  great 
coQipiiation  of  everything  ooncerniag  the  art  of  war,  a  true 
military  encyclopedia. 

224.  i^ew  Spirit  of  Instruction. 

On  tne  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Paris  under  Hen- 
ry IV,  ultraaontans  teachings  were  replace!  oy  Gallican  and 
monarcûical  principles,  and  tne  former  were  carried  to  their 
logical  results.   B'or  tne  first  tiaie  since  the  middle  âges,  a 
reform  of  studies  was  perfected  without  the  Pope,  simply  by 
the  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  as  a  secular  and  e 
entirely  national  event.  Men  courageously  took  their  stand 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  replacei  tne  gramoiarians  of 
the  middle  âges  by  the  originals  of  Greece  and  Rome;  Hippocra- 
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Hippoorates  and  Galea  appeared  instead  of  Jswisû-Arao  coaimeû- 
tators,  the  Soripturea  aal  the  fatûers  of  tùe  Caarcû  instead 
of  zhe   scnolastios.  Ali  Xûis  was  so  souad,  says  Martin,  taat 
we  are  living  ûy  it  t»oday,  Tûis  vas  another  breaoh  .fitû  the 
mlddie  âges,  a  nei*  invigopation  of  the  antique. 

2.  Exampies  of  the  Arohiteoture  of  the  period  of  Hen- 
ry IV. 

In  order  to  oiake  possible  a  oettsr  survey,  i^e  divide  thèse 
exampies  into  the  foiiowing  groupa,  acoording  to  taeir  tenaen- 

Sxampies  of  the  continuance  of  the  eariier  tendenoies;  exaai- 
pies  of  mixed  tendenoies;  exaaifies  ia  the  direction  of  a  sév- 
ère reaction,  ana  exaaipies  of  one  tendency  of  Salomon  de  Brosse. 
a.  Gontinaance  of  eariier  îendencies  and  Sieoients. 
225.  Gontinaance  of  tne  Tendency  of  Henry  III. 
.It  is  hère  first  of  ail  to  oe  aiade  proaiinent,  that  tne  free 
and  capricioas  tendency,  tnat  we  ooserved  amer  Gnaries  IX 
and  Henry  III  (see  Arts.  195-199),  oy  no  oieans  oecame  extinct 

» 

lYitn  tae  reign  of  Henry  Iv.  Tta   find  exaaipies  taereof  beside 
the  carrent  of  a  severe  reaction,  and  we  see  it  partially  sur- 
vive in  the  freer  tendency  of  tae  epoca  of  Eioais  XIII. 

As  a  first  exampie  lay  oe  named  tae   loroiSr  Hotei  îorpanae 
at  Paris,  ifhose  arcade  is  now  exaioited  in  tne  garien  of  tne 
Scole  des  3eaax  Arts  at  Paris.  ?ig.  50  ^'^'^   snows  its  scarce- 
iy  severe  subdivision  and  its  overioading  oy  sculpture. ^"^"^ 

Ko-^e  4^3> .  ^epTocLUCt\OTv  ^ro\iv  LewoVr,  k,  Co\.\,ec \\.ot\  àea  Doc- 
uments 8\iv  V^^^stcxTe  de  ïraixce.  ?or\a.  k^ter  1843. 

Note  434.  ?.  û,e  (S\i^.\\^erv^^Js  sous  \t\  \\\.8  "-Itinéraire  ti\8tor\- 
c\ue  0*,e  Çarts^,  i,Çor\.s.  iSSb^,  p.  3.65,  t'uot  tuts  àoted  ^vovtv  t\\e 
vjeor  1567. 

A  fa<;tûsr  exaupie  is  presented  oy  tas  roodioft  of  3.  Etien- 
ne at  Toulouse,  snoifn  in  ?ig.  51. "^'^^  Dn  tne  same  liiie-vise  ai- 
ready  occur  various  aeavy  éléments  in  tae  caaracter  of  tae  ep- 
oca of  Louis  XIII. 

i^ote  435.  îleproducttou  "^vov^  ï\e\5ue  oeueroVe  à.z  X»"*  ^voV<\teot- 
ure.  Vo\,.  3e.  PV.  14. 

î'o  the  tendency  under  considération  aiso  oeiongs  the  first 
building,  that  Henry  IVundertook  m  tae  year  of  ais  entry  ia- 
to  Paris,  tae  two  upoer  stories  of  tae  eastern  half  of  tae 
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grand  gailery  of  the  Louvre.  înis  portion  is  very  surprisiag 
in  Paris,  oears  tiie  naaae  of  ttie  gailsry  âiong  the  water,  and 
it  i3  one  of  the  ricaest  exaaapies  of  the   Renaissance  in  Pran- 
oô,(?igs.  115,  134,  135).   The  subdivision  of  the  ground  sto- 
ry,  ïfhioù  partly  dateraaines  tnose  of  the  upper  stories  indeed 
beiongs  to  tns  epooh  of  Charles  IX;  out  the  composition  and 
tne  oarving  of  the  ornaaient  in  place  likevrise  oelongs  to  tae 
tiaie  of  Henry  IV,  so  far  as  it  is  generaiiy  old. 

As  furtner  examples  of  tais  tendency  I  mention  the  portai 
of  Hotei  de  7ogue  at  Dijon  (1614)  and  the  fireplaoe  in  the 
hall  of  guards  in  the  same. 

Tne  cnoir  stalls  of  tae  Cathedra!  of  Bayeux  (153S)  présent 
an  exaoûple,  in  waich  aay  be  ooserved  tne  transition  from  tae 
style  of  Henry  II  into  that  of  Henry  17.  The  columns  and  pa- 
nels almost  entireiy  belong  to  the  former;  the  freely  perfor- 
ated  upper  portion  recalls  somewnat  that  of  tne  courL  of  tae 
Louvre.  Its  idea  properly  beiongs  to  the  early  Renaissance, 
wûiiô  the  very  animated  forma  rather  bear  the  late  cnaracter 

» 

of  the  epoch  of  Henry  III. 

Simpler  examples  from  about  the  time  of  1Ô20  snow  a  house 
in  Rue  des  Grands  Merciers  at  La  Rochelle  and  another  in  Rue 
Grande  at  Poitiers»  the  latter  proves  now  neavy  and  even  rude 
'.vere  sometimes  tne  mouldings  in  tnat  period. -=^^ 

\w  B.o\x\j,ev,  îi.   L"'^vt  Arc\\\tecX\xrci\  eu  Çrowce  etc.  t'Qvxa,  I8t>9- 

b.  Mixture  of  différent  Pnases. 
226.  âlarlier  pnases  of  the  Renaissance. 
?orm3  from  the  earlier  paases  of  the  Renaissance  frsquentiy 
came  into  use,  even  in  the  epooh  of  Henry  IV,  indeed  ciiiefly 
for  the  reason  of  variety  in  an  earlier  building.  If  it  ne 
true,  taat  the  ctiief  portion  of  tne  caoir  and  transverse  ais- 
le  of  the  Gnurcû  at  3.  florentin  (?ig.  Iô2)  wers  first  ouilt 
in  1611-1Ô22,  varions  motives  of  tne  mature  Renaissance  were 
employad  there  and  were  joined  with  later  forms,  as  we  may  s 
likewise  see  on  tne  ground  story  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville  at  La 
Rocnelle.  This  should  not  ne  surprising.   Tae  same  tamg  oc- 
curred  in  tûe  extension  of  3.  Sustacae  aoout  1640  and  in  tne 
completioa  of  3.  Laurent  at  Paris  under  Louis  XIV. 
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ïex,   on  tûe  gateway  in  tne  court  of  Henry  IV  in  ths  3apitol 
at  Toulo'ase  tne  lower  parts  hâve  entireiy  the  cnaractsr  of  z 
tQ3  purest  higû  Renaissance  unler  Henry  II.   îhs  upper  parts 
siioy^  in  part  freer  fornas,  sooQewnat  iike  tûose  of  tne  eiler 
Da  Cerceau  of  aoout  1570. 

Tne  small  façade  of  the  Ciiupoh  of  tne  î/iniaas  at  ^"evers  exh- 
ioit  tû3  nixture  of  tifo  of  thèse  tendencies  of  the  epoca  of 
Henry  IVJ  on  the  one  hani  oiore  ieiicate  ivita  eiegantly  shapea 
fluted  Oorinthian  coiuains,  on  tne  other  ;¥itn  very  wiie  and  ai- 
aiost  piain  enciosures  of  the  doors  and  windOifs. 

On  accouat  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  composition  is  especiai- 
iy  worthy  of  considération  tae  beautiful  Hotel-de-Viiie  at  La 
Rochelle  (aoout  lôOo).  The  grouud  story  witn  its  loaole  arcn- 
es  vYita  suspended  keystones  ûeiongs  in  idea  to  the  early  Ren- 
aissance, and  tne  principal  story  essentiaily  to  tne  aigh  Re- 
naissance; finally  tae  attic  with  its  domer  ivindows  and  its 
upper  terjiination  ?rita  inverted  oro.<eû  pediments  shows  tne  c 
capricious  and  oizarre  forins  of  tae  late  Renaissance  of  tae 
lô  ta  oentury  (?ig.  111). 

ï'ae  façade  of  3.  Pierre  at  Auxerre  (in  1623  accord ing  to 
Palustre  ^■■^')  exhibits  a  si^iiilar  ioixture  of  :or.fls  of  aiga  Re- 
naissance, -^ven  m  oredominating  ineiioers,  rfita  olier  and  evsn 
aotaic  reniniscences.   Tne  partly  neavy  treaiiment  of  tae  scr- 
ollworK  already  snc/zs  the  so-calied  caaracter  of  ûouis  XIII. 

YxOXz   k2,l .      "Y^ve  ào\e  o\    1603  \u  ttxe  àes\4x\  o^  tue  ûedxvAexxx 
ccTv  OT(\\\à  re'(ev  Xo   \'v\\a  croM5i\\.wè  povt\OT\. 

Qn  the  façade  of  3.  Etienne  du  Mont  especialiy  occurs  tne 
aiixed  cnaracter  (1610).   Tne  sides  ;vitn  tneir  nuoierous  offsets 
eniing  in  consoles  hâve  a  oeliutling  efieci,  anl  are  treated 
in  an  earlier  spirit  than  tne  central  portion,  waose  engaged 
Oomposite  coluains  ana  pediaient.  are  rich  and  dignified.  As  on 
Ohurch  N'otre  Dane  at  Havre,  tae  coluoins  hâve  even  received  a 
kind  of  rusticated  treataaent.  Tneir  oold  scaie  already  reca- 
lls  tne  style  of  Salooion  de  Brosse,  /raose  almost  conteuporary 
façade  of  3.  Servais  at  Paris  (1616)  on  the  otaer  nand  exhio- 
its  froai  top  to  Dottoai  a  peculiarly  united  caaracter. 
0.  Reaction  toward  a  aiore  severe  îenisncy. 
227.      Two  îendencies. 

It  13  frequently  assuned  taaL  tne  first  sLeo  taxen  oy  Henry 
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IV  '//as  a  r  3oi  •  i  to  greater  simplicity  and  severity.  It  appe- 
ars  ûowever,  tnat  the  previously  inentioned  passion  of  tne  ki- 
ng  for  building  made  an  exception  tnereto,  nhen   tais  concern- 
ed  palaces  like  tae  Tjouvre  and  that  at  3.  Serûiain-en-baye  (Fi  g. 
133),  where  ne  displayed  a  truly  royal  magnificence. 

Nevertûeless  the  return  to  aioderaLion  is  one  of  tne  onief 
tendencies  of  his  epoch.   His  edicts  against  luxury  also  part- 
ially  express  this.   Already  in  1553  had  such  a  one  been  iss- 
ued  against  luxary  in  clotnmg,  and  oetween  1594  and  1606  tù- 
ere  ^ere   four  others  against  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  on  g 
garments.^^^ 

ovâb^uor^j  è,olà,  OT\,â  ax^'oev  ^o\>v\cs.   SuVlv^  d,e8\veà  \)>^  \\\e  sump- 
tuo>vv^  \,a\soS  ot  1Ê02  to  pve-oex\\  \,Vve  t'X'O^  ^t  ?veTvo\\  èolà  \wto  \X- 

In  aroiiitecture  is  indeed  frequently  feit  the  effect  of  a 
strong  spirit  of  order,  that  meLaodicaliy  eoaploys  whatever  a 
appears  ''reasonable",  indeed  expressing  itself  in  two  différ- 
ent ways;  in  the  severity  of  tne  ^ranco-Italian  tendenoy  and 
in  tnat  of  the  Pranco-Hollandish. 

Gorresponding  to  tne  two  parties,  tnat  loagnt  under  the  st- 
andard OE  tne  king  of  Navarre  for  tne  unity  of  Jrance,  for 
its  independence  and  its  order,  we  see  in  tne  arohitectarai 
reaction  against  the  extravagance  of  the  last  Valois  two  dif- 
férent tendencies,  tnat  correspond  to  tne  cnaracters  of  the 
Gatholics  and  of  the  Bugaenots. 

228.  ?ranco-Italian  Reaction. 

If  one  finds  himself  in  many  respects  inclined  to  regard  ? 
?rench  art  of  tne  17  th  century  as  a  fruit,  of  tae  Catholic 
counter  reformation,  the  ïrestern  aalf  of  tae  former  grand  gal- 
lery  of  tne  Louvre  would  perhaps  be  naoïed  as  the  first  archi- 
tectural exatnple  of  this  tendency.  It  is  based  upon  a  severe 
and  alnaost  dry  use  of  Italian  forais.  ?ig.  52  "^'-^^  shows  tne 
type  of  tnis  galiery  with  its  great  Oooiposite  order,  as  it  e 
existed  until  the  rebuilding  under  iîîapoleon  III.  Pigs.  114 
and  115  give  otùer  portions  of  the  same. 

itote  42,9.  t(epvoà\xct\OTv  ^rom  Ber\\^,  k,  'Yopoâvop\\Ve  \\\,s\ov\- 
ç\ue  à\i  \d\©\\x  ?o"r\8.  "R.eâxow  à\x  Lo\x\ive  e\.  àes  lu\,\,eT\es.  ?or\s. 
1866.  Vol.  1. 
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Tûe  second  tendency  in  tûe  direotion  of  a  severe  reaction 
is  reflected  in  différent  types  of  orick  architecture  with  b 
oanded  vertical  quoins.  Many  cûateaas  itère  Duiit  in  the  cou- 
ntry  after  tnis  style,  whicri  frequently  exhioits  a  rural  sim- 
piicity.   Tiie  type  of  houses  of  Place  Royale  (now  des  Voges) 

and  of  Place  Dauphine  at  Paris  are  expressive  examoles  of  th- 

440 
is  tendency;  ?ig.  53     sùows  tiie  System  on  the  first  of  tn- 

se  Places. 

229.  ?panco~Hollandish  Reaction. 

Lemonnier  and  most  writers  assert  of  this  tendency,  tn- 
at  it  is  a  parely  trench  architecture.  It  appears  to  aie  that 
only  a  part  of  the  truth  lies  in  tais  opinion.  In  descrioing 
the  Dutch  influence  and  the  tendency  to  brick  construction, 
ws  shall  show  why  we  believe  that  in  this  case  a  Huguenot  él- 
ément înust  also  oe   assumed. 

Ko\e  44i»   "^^  L''f^r't  ÇrçvTvccx\3  etc.  (^p .  52V---  ^'■BuX  tVveve  \.s 
\\\;,e\fl\se  a  s\.\J|Ve  o(  ovc\\\.\ec\uve  p\)bve\,>^  ÎTeuc'u,  \û\v\.g\v  \.s  8\xà- 
<à-eTv\\i  to^^^"^  "^iTxOl  aeems  to  corvespoxvci,  \ûeV\,  Xo   Wz    o|e  o^  ^exvvoi 

vexfta\.T\.   Ix\  ic'av\s  e-oexv -tVve  Ç\,oce  QavLpYr\.w,e  --  axvd  \\\c  Ç\.a- 

oe  ^o>^o\.e  --  preseTvt  vevaorVia^V.e  ©pec\meT\s  o\    \f^V 

Sven  witûin  tnis  fasnion  of  orickivork  aiay  oe  found  t-wo  ten- 
âencies.  One  iriil  accept  as  a  creed,  30  io  speak,  tae  use  of 
asûlars  only  as  Donded  quoins  at  angles  and  openings,  and  as 
slaos  on  tne  wall  oiers;  it  sought  to  produce  a  décorative  ef- 
fect  witn  thèse  eleoients  alone. 

Tne  other  was  more  moderate  and  permitted  at  the  same  tioie 
the  use  of  pilasters  as  an  order.  Place  Royale  was  begun  in 
1599  or  lôOO  and  Place  Daupiiine  in  1609.  In  the  Ohapter  on 
peculiarities  of  styles,  we  snali  recur  to  this  fashion  of 
brickwork. 

The  further  développent  of  this  Sully' s  type  shouli  taen  1 
lead  to  the  Tfell  known  Ohateau  Beaumesnil  in  the  vicinity  of 
3ernay,  while  the  Gallery  des  Cerfs  and  the  ouildings  on  the 
court  of  the  kitohens  in  Fontainebleau  were  erected  during 
Henry's  life. 

It  is  not  possiole  already  to  give  aère  a  complète  represen- 
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représentation  of  ail  occurrences  of  tûai:  tiiae.  'lie   must  ref- 
er  to  tne  foliowing  sections  of  tnis  voiame  and  wiii  îiereiy 
mention,  tnat  tnere  are  buildings,  which  cannot  oe  oiassed  in 
tlae  two  tendencies  iiere  desorioed,  or  wûose  charaoter  cannot 
be  more  accarately  fixed. 

To  tne  former  belongs  the  twelve-sided  Temple  of  tne  Hugue- 
nots in  Grand-Quevilly  near  Rouen,  buiit  in  the  year  1600  ( 
(?ig.  207).  lîitQ.   tiie  latter  I  must  provisionally  class  the 
important  Botel  de  la  Reine  Marguerite  (also  Reine  Margot), 
•*ïnich  the  first  divorced  consort  of  Henry  IV  aad  buiit  on  the 
left  banK  of  the  Seine  about  opposite  the  little  gaiiery  of 
tùe  Louvre.  The  same  may  ce  said  of  the  first  Temple  near 
Gharenton. 

d,  Tendency  of  Saloinon  de  Brosse. 
230.  y'usion  of  différent  Slements. 
.In  tne  description  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  much  weight  nas 
been  laid  on  his  fusion  poiicy,  since  it  appeared  to  us  cnar- 
actenstic  of  tas  real  inteiiectuai  tendency  of  tne  great  ki- 
ng.  Just  bacause  the  endeavor  lo  fuse  togetner  the  oest  élé- 
ments of  tne  nation  lasted  so  brief  a  time,  it  appears  impor- 
tant to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  effects  of  tnis  fusion  in 
art,  when  they  are  rscognized. 

?/e  must  first  call  attention  to  the  follcwing  observation 
of  Lemonnier:    "In  spite  of  unskilfuiness  in  "cne  expression 
of  tne  reality,  the  figures  on  certain  Lombs  exhibii,  an  inten- 
sity  of  moral  expression,  whicn  is  designated  wita  difficulty; 
like  a  mixture  of  moderate  Oatnolicism  '/îitn  reasonaols  Protest- 
antism,  of  civic  spirit  writn  gentility,  which  places  twenty 
years  oi  our  history  before  our  eyes".  It  will  iikewise  appe- 
ar  to  us  as  if  just  the  comoination  of  something  like  the  gr- 
and Roman-Italian  conception  with  Huguenot  earnestness  and  li- 
ke..aeeerity  is  the  cnaracteristic  of  tae  style  of  tne  most  p 
prominent  master  of  the  period,  tne  Huguenot  Saiomon  de  Bros- 
se. We  tnerefore  especially  call  attention  to  tne  following 
notice  of  ni;n.   His  works  must  hâve  oeen  orought  into  close 
connection  with  Henry  IV  and  not  witn  the  weak  and  minor  Lou- 
is XIII,  as  men  usuaiiy  do,  led  astray  oy  tne  suodivision  of 
tne  phases  of  architecture  according  to  tae  reigns  of  the  ki- 
nès. 
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Xo^e   4À^»      ^^   Le'suoxvTvS.eT,    B.    l,"»Art  fvawco\,s    etc.    PorVe.    IS^S. 
p.    dO. 

3.   Onaraoter  of  the  ff.pocn  of  Ronry  17. 

231.  ^riDoip'il  ,^3at,ar'^-. 

Tûe  ctiief  features  of  tûe  perioi  of  Henry  IV  aiay  oe  co.upris- 
ed  in  the  foiiowxng  phenomena: — 

a.  In  the  tnost  intense  struggie  between  opposed  prinoiples 
in  the  religious  and  political  spûeres  and  in  the  anarohy  res- 
uiting. 

b.  In  the  diversity  of  the  efforts  tnat  are  developed  dur- 
ing  this  strife. 

0.  In  an  apparent  uncertainty  of  the  opinions,  tnat  pesait 
from  the  varied  seeking  and  striving  to  satisfy  opposed  symp- 
athies. 

d.  In  varions  oombinations  and  mixtures  of  thèse  tendenoi- 
es  .ifith  eaoh  other. 

e.  In  the  (nighty  reorganization  of  ail  forces  by  ths  great 
king  and  in  a  new  growth  in  ail  domains. 

f.  In  nis  tolérant  endeavor  to  find  it  possible  for  both 
religious  tendenoies  to  oooperate  together  in  the  strengthen- 
ing  of  ail  national  elenaents. 

232.  Oharacter  of  the  Close. 

î'he  oharacteristio  courses,  vfitn  which  we  meet,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

a.  'The  oharaoter  of  the  Glose.  .  It  appears:  — 

In  the  ioss  and  graduai  extinction  of  the  gift  for  inventi- 
ng  fresh,  naive  and  novel  forais  of  détails  for  compromises  a' 
and  oombinations  of  the  Italian  and  the  native  (Qothic)  tend- 
ency. 

In  the  Ioss  of  ability  to  express  living  and  happy  freshne- 
ss  in  already  existing  forms  of  détails. 

??ith  the  Ioss  of  this  animated  participation  of  the  nation- 
al éléments  also  coïncides  the  fact,  that  the  Huguenot  wars 
and  the  réaction  of  naturai  éléments  against  Borne  likewise  c 
came  to  an  end. 

In  a  further  and  greater  breach  »ith  the  midiaevai  oy  new 
forms  ahd  the  addition  of  antique  éléments. 

233.  GharacTier  of  the  Reaction. 

b.  îhe  cnaracter  of  the  reaction.  îhis  is  exoresseï  in  t 
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two  opposed  tendeacies:  —  on  the  one  tiand  in  the  direction  of 
severity  as  opposed  to  the  oaprioes  of  the  imagination  in  the 
late  Renaissance  of  the  16  th  oenturyj  ooi the  other  in  the  di- 
rection of  f reedom  against  the  restraint,  the  renunciation  a 
and  the  endeavors,  which  are  oonnected  îîith  the  high  idéal  of 
the  antique. 

The  charaoter  of  the  réaction  of  the  severe  and  simple  aga- 
inst the  caprices  of  the  imagination  and  overloading  the  rich- 
ness  in  the  third  phase  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  16  th  cent- 
ury  appearsiin:-  — 

1.  In  a  Cathoiic  form, 

8.   In  a  Huguenot  forna, 

3.  In  a  Gailo-Frankish  form. 

The  Oatholic  reaction  adhered  by  préférence  to  the  severer 
forms  of  the  Italian  counter  reformation  in  Rome  and  Milan. 
The  Huguenot  appears  to  eœploy  Dutch  forms.   The  simpiy  nati- 
onal Gailo-Prankish  feeling,  heiress  of  the  Qothic  tendency, 
seeks  in  the  raciaiiy  allied  Plemisû  art  the  satisfaction  of 
its  feelings  and  the  strengtnening  of  the  éléments,  from  whi-* 
ch  it  itself  once  arose. 

It  is  to  be  expressiy  stated,  tnat  it  is  difficuit  in  most 
cases  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  sffects  of  the  Hugu- 
enot and  of  the  national  Gallo-Prankish  tenlencies.   It  is  1 
iike»fise  to  be  made  prominent,  that  on  the  otner  hand  tne  Hu- 
guenots show  no  regard  whatever  for  the  Italian  forms.   They 
indeed  in  the  forms  of  reciprocal  of  the  Sarly  Ohristian  form 
of  religion,  to  î?hich  they  desired  to  return.  Of  ail  archit- 
ects  of  the  period,  the  Huguenot  Salomon  de  Brosse  indeed  mo- 
st strongly  adnered  to  the  antique. 

Finally,  we  see  numerous  edicts  against  luxury. 

The  réaction  of  a  freer  spirit  against  restraint  in  tne  Re- 
naissance, which  is  oonnected  «rith  ths  use  of  the  antique  or- 
ders,  is  sxpressed  in  the  omission  of  the  latter  and  in  tns 
recourse  to  surfaces  of  brickwork  with  borders  of  banded  ash- 
lar  quoins. 

234.  Oharacter  of  firm  Adhérence. 

c.   The  (Charaoter  of  firm  Adhérence. 

In  adhering  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  hign  Renaissance,  a 
and  this  was  with  Salomon  de  Brosse,  for  example,  one  of  tne 
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forms  of  the  aevere  réaction.. 

In  retaining  tae  free  tendenoy  and  rather  fanciful  caprices 
of  the  iate  Benaissance  of  the  16  th  century. (Phase  of  Charl- 
es IX  and  Henry  III), 

In  certain  cases  even  in  retaining  earlier  forms  of  the  ear- 
ly  French  Renaissance. 

In  retaining  in  développent  and  organization  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  queen  and  the  artists  trained  in  Italy, 
by  establishing  dweilings  and  workrooais  of  the  masters  in  the 
great  gailery  of  the  Louvre. (Masters  of  the  gallery  of  the  L 
Êiouvre). 

235.  Oharacter  of  Healing. 

If  one  places  before  his  eyes  tne  eniiire  représentation  of 
Prench  architecture  between  1495  and  1395,  and  further  compa- 
res currents  in  architecture  in  Italy,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands  directly  before  Henry  IV  with  those  just  after  him,  one 
ffill  see  that  the  epoch  of  the  great  king  was  a  period  of  hea- 
ling. Men  dropped  evil  oustoms  and  their  results  and  return- 
ed  to  a  reasonable  régime.  But  they  did  not  find  either  the 
renaissance  or  the  birth  of  a  new  style. 

Tûe  character  of  ending  in  art,  îfhich  the  Prench  désire  to 
see  hère,  is  far  more  expresssd  in  tne  domain  of  politics-th- 
an  in  that  of  arcnitecture.   Tne  dynasty  of  tûe  Valois  disap- 
peared;  tne  Bourbons  ascended  the  tnrone;  a  dam  was  piaced  a 
against  the  destructive  éléments;  the  period  of  the  great  wa- 
rs  of  religion  drew  to  an  end. 

236.  Similarity  to  tne  Eeriod  of  Napoléon. 

The  period  of  Henry  IV  has  in  more  than  one  respect  a  simi- 
larity to  that  of  tne  Révolution  and  of  Napoléon  I.  Uen   hâve 
lesired  to  see  in  nota  only  the  ending,  but  not  the  old  curr- 
ent  stiil  flowing  onward.  The  anarohy  in  both  was  shocking 
at  first.  In  both  cases,  order  was  again  restored  by  a  ruler 
belonging  to  a  new  dynasty.   Both  rulers  sought  to  allay  the 
strife  of  the  old  parties  by  an  internai  fusion  policy  and  to 
préserve  to  the  nation  ail  its  vitai  forces.  The  policy  of 
both  great  men  came  to  a  violent  end,  for  tne  first  by  forei- 
gn  crime,  for  the  latter  Dy  his  own  fault. 

4.  Influence  of  the  Spocn  of  Henry  IV  upon  the  cont- 
rolling  intellectual  ?orces  of  the  17  ta  and  13  th  Centuries. 
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237.  Intellectual  Tendenoies  under  Henry  IV. 

The  intellectual  impelling  forces,  which  détermine  every  a 
art  tendenoy,  are  olosely  conneoted  ifith  the  spirit  of  the  h 
historioal  events  of  a  country.  As  a  oasis  for  tne  olear  un- 
derstanding  of  everytàing  further,  therefore  must  hère  be  gi- 
ven  in  séquence  the  developœent  of  thèse  historical  Ç®^i?Ç®9- 
Q3S  and  their  intellectual  tendenoies  in  the  âge  of  Henry  IV. 

We  manifestly  stand  at  one  of  the  chief  turning  points  of 
tûs  history  of  France.   aH  éléments,  that  oontend  .with  eaoh 
other,  are  conneoted  in  a  laysterious  way  îiith  the  feelings  a 
and  tempéraments  of  the  tvo  great  intellectual  tendenoies,  t 
that  arpse  from  the  mixture  of  three  chief  races  and  success- 
ively  ruled  over  the  domain  of  existing  Pranoej     the  3allo= 
Boman  and  the  Qallo-German.  Svery  thought  and  feeling  concer- 
ning  the  entire  understanding  of  life  was  in  both  camps  array- 
ed«against  each  other. 

» 

\ietoTe  -t^ve  GouVa.^    \,\\e>^  mV^^"^  ^®  coxxsxàeroViXc*,    I   o\,>»o^9  compr- 
ise  tYvexR  xbWYx   X\iZ  Ga\\.\.c   eVe^ftexvt. 

Besidas  the  strife  of  the  Huguenots  for  freedom  of  conscie- 
ence  against  the  absolute  spirit  of  Rome,  the  still  existing 
remains  of  German  freedom  ^^^   were  then  drawn  up  in  the  field 
against  tae  impérial  Roman  despotism.   The  oontest  for  the  p 
préservation  of  the  long  enjoyed  freedom  and  rights  or  for  t 
their  reconquest  »as  kindled  everywhere.  Ail  was  everywhere 
referred  to  the  oontest  of  two  principles;  tae  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  the  spirit  of  absolutism.   After  the  death  of  Henry 
IV  ail  sources  of  freedom  were  more  and  more  suppressed;  step 
by  step  the  power  of  the  absolute  increased  to  dimensions  ne- 
ver  existing  before. 

\.\\e   EeA30\,u\\,OT\.,    ot    û  cotvecXouswess   ot    'tXxe   orX.^'tTioV   Germarx  ft*" 
eedom,    1   vct^r   Xo   X\\z   exceWen^  ùiC8cv\v\\.OT\  \i\^   î^\jt4\xô\\.T\   'S\\\,er- 
v\à   VTc  Vv\8   "•coTvsVà.ercxW.ows   «ur   V^VôtoS-re  de  îroixce*;    \"t  to''^'!*® 
•fKe   \xxtvoû,\xc\\.ox\   Xo  .V\.a  .^îieoWa  des   "tempa   i4ero\i\.Tv^\.eT\a''.    2>   rà 
eôi\,-t\.otv.      ?or\,a.    18A6»   Vo\..    1. 

233.  Inorease  of  the  absolute  Power  of  the  King. 
The  ?rench  kings,  especially  the  Oapets,  already  nad  again 
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aioptsa  the  idea  of  reigning  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
eoiperors.   It  aiways  remained  the  idsal  of  the  ?renoh  kings 
to  strengtiien  tae  power  of  the  tûrone  and  to  replace  tne  Sys- 
tem of  a  division  of  the  royal  aatnority  oonneoted  with  the 
territorial  divisions  by  tne  aiignty  central  authority  of  the 
Roman  monarcny,   Every  time  that  a  step  »as  possible,  this.  e 
endeavor  passed  on  from  reign  to  reign.   Ejouis  the  Fat  (1103- 
1137),  abbot  Suger,  and  Louis  XII  or  3.  Louis  (1226-1270)  gr- 
adually  restricted  tae  jurisdiction  of  the  great  vassais.  Lo- 
uis XI  had  oroken  their  power. 

a.  iiHotive  Forces  in  the  17  th  Oentary. 
239.   îwo  Cardinal  Ministers. 

By  the  change  of  Henry  IV  to  Oatûolicism,  the  bond  oetween 
the  king  and  iine  Pope  was  tied  anew.   Tne  oaurier  of  the  king 
and  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  destroyed  the  equilibrium,  that 
sôemed  to  oe  hopefully  assured  in  the  wise  and  powerful  hands 
of  the  king.  îhe  domains  witain  which  a  freer  spirit  oould 
develop,  irere  more  and  more  restricted. 

The  absolute  spirit  of  ancient  impérial  Rome  and  tnat  of  t 
the  popes  now  impeiled  the  kings  ïitûout  ceasing.   Two  cardi- 
nal ministers,  the  iast  being  a  Roman  himseif,  expressive  sym- 
bols  Di   tais  oond  oetween  the  Pope  and  tne  king,  attained  for 
their  iveak  or  youtnful  masters  the  aim  in  view  for  a  tnousand 
years.   îne  victory  of  Rome  was  complète. 

?vom   1Ô24  to  1642,  Rionelieu  ruled  ?rance  as  if  aosolute. 
He  broke  the  Iast  power  of  the  nooiiity,  and  demolisned  in 
1624  the  fortifications  of  the  onateaus  and  of  triose  cities, 
tnat  did  not  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  country.   He  made 
tae  crown  independent  of  tne  patliament.   ?<it,n  La  Rocnelle 
(1623)  feil  likewise  the  municipal  rights  and  the  party  of 
tne  Huguenots.   Ail  subdivisions  of  cne  state  and  ail  arrang- 
ements, that  protected  the  ievelopment  of  tae  manly  freedom 
of  the  individual,  tne  feeling  of  Personal  responsibility,  t 
the  free  convictions  of  tne  person,  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  the  courage  of  personal  initiative,  were  tnen  destroyed. 

A  iast  attempt  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  oi  tae  nooii- 
ity to  offer  armed  résistance  to  tae  court  was  suppressed  oy 
the  second  cardinal  minister,  the  Italian  Mazarin.   îveryLhi- 
ng  taen  became  quiet  in  Prance.   Oniy  Lne  sole  ifords  of  Louis 
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XIV  were  tiien  heard; —  "I  am  the  Statê'.'.  The  only  pesiatance 
stiil  possible  from  the  Huguenots  and  from  freedom  of  consci- 
ence consisted  in  the  endurance  of  tne  frigntfui  dragonnades 
and  in  abandoning  the  fatherland. 

240.  Louis  XIV. 

After  a  oontest  for  a  thousand  years,  we  hâve  now  reaohed 
a  single  pnenomenon  uniquely  existing  in  the  history  of  the 
?^est;  in  ail  domains  of  life  and  of  art  is  tne  most  complète 
realization  of  a  political  idéal,  the  absolute  concentration 
of  ail  powers  in  an  individual,  in  Louis  XIVI  This  ieads  in 
art  to  a  singly  existing  phenomenon;  this  is  the  âge  of  Louis 
XIV,  tne  30-oalled  great  âge! 

b.  Native  0'orces  in  the  13  th  Gentury. 

241.  Beginning  of  two  Tendencies. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  the  century  and  tne  epocn  of  the 
humiliation  of  France,  we  again  stand  at  tn   important  starti- 
ng  point,  at  the  oeginning  of  two  tendencies;  one  free  and 
the  other  rigid.  Both  are  reactions  against  the  absolute  sp- 
irit  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  the  17  th  century.  The  results  of 
tne  first  appeared  at  onee;  tnose  of  the  second  only  began 
thirty  ysars  latsr.  The  first  tendency  oroduoed  the  style  of 
Louis  X7,  yrhich  ended  in  tas  Rococo,  and  tas  second  led  to  t 
the  style  of  Louis  XVI  and  to  tne  3mpire. 

The  first  of  thèse  reactions  against  the  aosolutism  of  Lou- 
is XIV  indeed  consisted  in  the  moving  of  a  free  spirit.  ïex. 
it  ?fas  nerely  skeptical  and  frivolous.  Tûe  poiicy  of  Henry 
IV  had  ûeen  abandoned;  the  earnest  and  dignified  spirit  of 
freedom  lay  prostiraiie  or  had  emigrated,  tne  révocation  of  the 
edict  of  îîîantes  had  done  its  ??ork.(1635). 

The  ancient  monarchy  nad  itself  graduai iy  eut  off  or  dug  up 
ail  tne  roots,  without  wnion  it  oould  not  exist.  Its  nooili- 
ty,  so  to  speak,  had  devoted  itself  to  the  culture  of  frivol- 
ity  and  nad  oecome  infeoted.  The  conséquences  couid  not  fail 
to  apoear. 

After  the  régent  and  Louis  XV  nad  tnemselves  oecome  the  in- 
carnation of  refined  frivolity  and  of  snameless  excesses,  ev- 
en  the  virtuous  Louis  XVI  could  no  longer  save  the  throne  and 
évade  tûs  oloody  settlement.  Se  fell  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
other  and  stricter  tendency  and  tne  inspiration  from  the  ant- 
ique, ûut  noïî  for  its  democracy. 
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The  origin  oï   tais  aew  anl  muoti  deeper  eûtiiusiasm  coull  aot 
be  ât  onoe  olear,ând  it  theref©re  raquires  an  expLanation.  T 
The  chiôf  eeaaonufor  the  enthuaiasm  hère  lies  in  the  politic- 
al  iflist'ortaûes  and  ia  tne  path  upon  nrhioh  tùey   sntered  to  at- 
tain  tiieir  results. 

242.  înfiaenoe  of  S'enelon. 

The  soûl  of  Fenelon,  '*^  with  siioh  a  warin  teeling  for  the  g 
gênerai  welfare,  yrho  divined  so  many  things  produoed  in  the 
future,  first  turned  the  inteiieotual  dreams  of  his  oontempo- 
raries  at  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  to  the  antique  world. 
He  presented  to  tnem  5gypt  and  3reeae  as  the  models  of  perfec- 
tion and  of  the  social  virtuea. 

Au4us"\,\.iv  IVv^evvvà  Â.n  \\\8  "•(xOTVB\ài,era-t\OTva  sut  \,'»^\,s-\,oN.re  de  îv- 

•An  inconceivaole  success  soon  thereafter  came  to  the  histo- 
py  of  antiquity,  beautified  by  Rollin  as  if  by  a  refiection 
of  evangelioal  morality,  so  to  speak. 

The  Abôe  de  !^ably  followed  in  the  saoae  path.   He  made  into 
social  principles,  what  thèse  poems  and  taies  had  made  favor- 
ite.  He  preached  social  equality.  He  introduced  the  words 
"native  land,  citizen,  the  gênerai  will,  and  sovereignty  of 
the  people",  ?ïhich  afterwards  attained  to  such  mighty  influe- 
nce witû  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

243.  Longing  for  social  Rénovation. 

Préparation  »as  then  made  in  ideas  for  the  vast  caangs  of 
State  institutions,  lïhich  oocurred  in  1739.   The  instinct  of 
a  social  rénovation,  of  an  unknown  future,  that  corresponded 
to  notning  in  the  past  of  th  nation,  drove  posïerfully  minds 
away  frora  ail  historioal  national  courses. 

The  idea  of  the  people  in  tne  political  sensé  of  the  word, 
tne  ideas  of  the  national  unity,  of  a  free  and  hoaiogeneous  s 
Society  dld  not  then  exist.   The  history  of  France  offered 
no  exaiaples  for  this.  Thèse  conceptions  couid  only  be  made 
sensible  by  a  Éore  or  leas  forced  similarity  oetween  tne  con- 
ditions of  modem  social  conditions  and  the  oasal  idea  of  the 
free  states  of  antiquity. 

They  felt  dimly.  Dut  stroQgly,  that  the  aistory  of  France, 
of  the  rights  and  prilileges  of  the  différent  puDiic  Dodies 
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and  of  tiieir  différent  olassss  ooald  only  offer  to  pablio  op- 
inion aerely  iaolated  or  divergent  forces.   Tiiey  feit  that, 
to  fuse  tûese  so  long  mataally  nogtiie  or  rival  classes  into 
a  ne>  society,  anottïer  élément  was  required,  besides  household 
traditions. 

244.  Model  of  tne  Antique  Repa^lio. 

Men  aeld  in  the  antique  republio  an  idéal  of  society,  of  oc- 
der  and  of  social  virtue,  oorresponding  to  wiiat  reason  and  i 
inspiration  oan  represent  as  the  beat,  the  siaiplest,  and  the 
noblest.  Such  were  the  democracies  of  Sparta  and  of  Rooae. 
Their  nobles  and  their  slaves  srere  not  considered;  men  took 
froin  tne  ancient  sforld  only  what  corresponded  to  the  misfort- 
unes  and  the  intelligence  of  the  new  world, 

245.  Influence  of  the  Third  Estate;  Saipire  Style. 

The  movement  then  proceeded  from  the  third  estate,  striving 
for  récognition.   Therefore  that  adopted  from  antiquity  oy   t 
the  oitizens  and  tne  people  rested  on  a  much  broader  base. 
This  explains  the  conviction  »ith  which  they  were  carried  out, 
often  ludicrous  and  without  real  refinement.   It  was  the  aaost 
thorough,  yet  the  least  intellectual,  conception  of  the  anti- 
que since  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  the  genuine 
inspiration  of  the  people  adds  a  certain  tendency  to  grandeoir, 
whicn  cannot  be  denied  to  the  oetter  works  of  the  Smpirs  style. 

5.  Sffects  of  the  intellectual  Tendencies  of  tne  Age 
of  Henry  IV  upon  Art  between  lôlO  and  1750. 
243.   Three  Intellectual  Tendencies. 

Tlie  embittered  strife  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  League  had 
more  strongly  expressed  the  spirit  of  aûsolutism  and  had  spur- 
red  it  on  to  new  exertions.  Likewise  had  tney  filled  tne  sp- 
irit of  freedom,  of  individual  initiative  and  responsibility, 
ifhich  was  never  as  clearly  expressed  architeotarally  as  in  t 
the  Qothic  style,  with  new  hope,  unknown  since  the  poli&icai 
strokes  of  Louis  XI. 

The  mighty  advancement  in  ail  domains  during  the  twelve  qu- 
iet years  of  Henry 's  reign  had  likewise  animated  witû  rich 
hope  the  spirit  of  the  foreign  polioy  of  tne  king. 

In  the  epoch  of  Henry  IV,  there  wers  thus  three  opposed  ma- 
in intellectual  tendencies»  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  spirit 
of  absolutistn,  and  Henry' s  spirit  of  conciliaLion.   Thèse  are 
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motive  forces  of  greatest  importanoe  to  the  later  fate  of  the 
aroUiteoture  of  tûe  French  Renaissance.  Directiy  or  oy  its 
résulta,  it  shouid  détermine  tlie  oiiaracter  of  its  phases  or 
cali  fopth  the  elsmeats,  whioh  the  iatter  were  adapted  to  per- 
feot.  îhe  first  resalt  of  this  vfould  be  to  lend  a  more  inten- 
sive cnaraoter  to  the  two  ourrents  of  Prench  architecture  fl- 
owing  beside  eaoh  other,  tae  freer  and  the  severer,  to  jfhich 
ife   hâve  frequentiy  referred,  and  jfhose  fate  will  De  more  fui- 
iy  descrioed  later. 

a.   Effects  of  the  free  inteliectual  îendency. 
247.   Repeated  Qontests. 

It  is  ver\  important  to  foliow  in  this  period  the  fate  of 
the  spirit  of  freer  individuality,  whicû  had  found  its  ûighe- 
st  expression  in  Qothio  architiecture,  and  which  ûad  yet  borne 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  first  haif  of  the  16  th  century.  A 
comparison  derived  irom  the  moveaisnts  of  a  stream,  should  ci- 
early  represent  the  intensity,  the  récurrence,  and  the  durat- 
ipn  of  its  varions  contesta. 

As  water  flowing  at  a  higher  level  cannot  suddenly  flow  qu-  * 
ietiy  iflto  a  lower  channel,  without  first  sûooting  forvfard  in 
a  inighty  wave  immediately  after  its  fali,  then  caiming  down 
in  waves  oontinuaily  oecoaiing  sinaiier,  just  in  the  same  mann- 
er  arosa  the  oider  and  newer  conceptions  of  individuai  freed- 
oin  comoined  againsL  absolutisin,  ever  becoming  aiightier  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  in  art.   The  Huguenot  wars  of  15Ô2-1593  we- 
re  those  most  powerful  and  ever  rising  waves.  îhen  followed 
the  three  sinaiier  ones  of  1621-1623.   îhe  unrest  of  the  earl- 
ier  and  then  of  the  later  B'ronde  (1643-1653)  were  the  iast 
sweiis  before  tne  quiet  of  the  âge  of  uouis  XIV. 

243.   Reaction  against  Antique  Art  about  1600. 

Among  the  différent  fortns,  it  was  aiways  and  sverywhere  tne 
contest  of  the  spirit  of  individuai  freedom  and  individuai  r 
rights  against  the  continually  increasing  encroachments  of  t 
the  spirit  of  tne  Roaiao  ^^aesars  in  the  Oatholic  churoh  and  in 
the  ?renoh  monarohy.   Tnerefore  it  cannot  oe  surprising,  taat 
in  certain  circles  tnere  should  now  appear  liltewise  a  reacti- 
on against  the  art  of  ancient  Rome.   ?or  it  aiso  laid  on  tae 
individuai  artist  many  restrictions  of  tne  persnal  imaginati- 
on and  a  severe  training  of  ail  nis  faculLiss.   Tnis  reaction 
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saowed  itself  in  two  différent  direotions; —  first  in  tùe  en- 
deavor  to  reanimate  the  national  éléments,  and  secondly  in  t 
trie  Dorroïfing  of  Pleaiiah  and  Outch  éléments  in  order  to  stre- 
ngthen  tiie  former. 

249.  Retupn  to  tbe  National. 

îùe  first  tendenoy  appears  in  arcûiteoture  in  a  kind  of  ré- 
bellion against  tne  antique  orders  and  the  restrictions  conn- 
eoted  witia  their  use.'*^^  Tiiis  was  already  believed  to  oe  some- 
wiiat  more  national. 

«et  \>etore  t\ve  \aorV.  vû\.-t\i  vû^rNicYv  Wxe^  \voN3e  tvoXY^Xtvè  "to  ào,  coYos- 
8cv\  p\,\,o8\ers  Wvat  x>\<o\,a\e  X\iz  \o^\ç,  q\   cowstTwcWoxv,  ^voMt,   va- 
\>T'0àuGt\.QXv8  ot  aro^ves  o^  tr\\i,mp\v,  \)Oit,\va  or  \,6%p\,ea,  N.iv  our  Yv 
\vquac8  buWt  \>\i  mcxv,  \,\v>\,xvé,  oxvd  cvcWvié,  \.tv  \\iZ   moàertv  vûo'^^.^Lc- 
w.oxvn\ev,  Yi,    L'Art.  îraixca\.a  etc.  ÇovVs.  18^3.  p.  53. 

"Almost  everywhere",  says  Lemonnier,  "may  os  seen  in  this 
period  a  resumption  of  the  realistio  spirit.  Men  almost  eve- 
rywherô  endeavored  to  again  aroiise  the  feelin4  of  tiieir  own 
personality,  of  their  era,  and  of  their  country".  Ttiis  judgm- 
snt  is  perfeotiy  oorreot.  In  tiie  domain  of  tne  formative  ar- 
ts in  northsrn  coantries,  the  return  tu  the  national  éléments 
ooQStantly  leads  to  a  certain  realism. 

The   follojiring  ooservation  is  also  évidence  of  tûe  â'»fakening 
of  tne  national  spirit. 

250.  Réaction  against  tùe  Académie  Spirit. 

Th&   désignation  of  the  âge  of  Henry  IV  by  a  ?rencnman  as  an 
epoch  between  the  Renaissance  (according  to  y'rench  ideas,  the 
16  th  century)  and  the  triumphant  academism  under  Richelieu 
and  Louis  XIV,  makes  another  side  of  tûis  character  prominsnL.^^''' 
?or  in  the  Renaissance,  tne  antique  plays  the  fertilizing  part, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  académies  are  again  inséparable  from  the 
antique  conception  of  art.   The  disappearance  of  tne  académi- 
es m  this  epoch  was  not  only  the  resuit  of  tas  unrest  of  the 
time,  Out  the  reaction  of  the  native  Gallo-?rankish  or  Gotnic 
spirit  against  the  constant  increase  of  the  Gallo-Roman  in  re- 
ligion, art,  and  in  govemment.^"^^ 

iîoXe   hh^»      Dwx*\.Tv^   X\\z   \\.(x\\    cen-tur>^  \>e\.\ûeex\   \ô84»    ^•''^  \£\\Vc\\ 
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•t\vci-t  Wvere  are  ■t>»o  cowccpWotis  ot  ^^ô  woWiOaoV  \.t\  ?TOT\,ce*. -- 
tYve  Ga\.\.o-Eo;%ai\\  auà  \Yve  (ào\\,o-?raw\t\,a\\. 

It  is  conceivapie  that  in  tais  period  tne  strife  of  the  gu- 
ilds  wltii  their  Spthic,  i.e.,  national  and  iikewise  more  pop- 
aiar  ileas,  yras  espeoially  animatecl  against  the  royal  masters 
and  the  revivai  of  the  acadeaiies.  As  partisans  of  the  antiq- 
ue, the  iatter  were  both  an  aristocratie  sélection,  as  well 
as  the  procnoters  of  the  foreign  tenlenoy  in  art.   Prom  the  s 
same  source  sprang  the  inclination  towards  Netherlandish  art 
then,  in  »hich  the  3alio-?rankish  tendency  felt  it  to  live  a 
again. 

251.  Syinpathy  for  Plemish  and  Dutoh  Art. 

The  second  tendency  appeared  in  a  sympathy  for  the  éléments 
of  the  arts  of  those  peoples,  wnich  either  iikewise  oelonged 
to  tae  aalio-Prankish  art  tendency,  like  tne  Plemings,  or  li- 
ke  the  flourishing  fédéral  Datcn  repuolic  aiiied  'itiza   Henry 
IV,  sïho  fought  aaost  energeticaily  against  the  Spanisa-Roaian 
absolutism. 

It  cannot  oe  made  safficiently  prooQinent,  that  thèse  ^leaai- 
sh~Outch  influences  under  Henry  IV,  so  to  speak,  begin  with 
the  edict  of  Nantes  and  end  at  the  saoïe  time  with  the  last 
struggles  for  freedoa  in  the  Pronde.  When  Gouis  XIV  began  to 
reign,  taey  appear  to  hâve  entirely  disappeared,  like  ail  ot- 
ner  aiovements  of  tne  free  spirit. 

252.  Sympathy  for  the  free  dorais  of  Michelangelo. 
Anotner  appearanoe  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  consisted  in  an 

adhérence  to  the  spirit  of  caprice  and  unrsstricted  imaginat- 
ion of  the  late  phase  of  tiie  lô  th  oentury,  and  further  in 
connection  with  tais,  in  a  préférence  for  treatment  of  détai- 
ls by  Michelangelo  and  his  pupils,  with  a  sympatay  for  the  i 
irregular  éléments  in  Spanish  literature.   We  sûall  recognize 
the  effects  of  thèse  éléments  in  the  free  tendency  of  the  âge 
of  Louis  XIII,  as  vrell  as  their  revivai  in  a  modified  spirit 
in  the  art  of  Louis  XV- 
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b.   Effects  of  the  3pirit  oï   Absolutistn. 

253.  Dniform  Direction  of  ail  Arts- 

The  results  of  the  spirit  of  aosoluTiism  lead  more  and  more 
to  tûe  concentration  of  ail  spneres  and  éléments  of  art  accor- 
ding  to  a  uniforoQ  plan.   Sy  tne  recentiy  founded  royal  Prench 
Académies  in  Paris  and  Rome,  ail  sources  in  France  and  Itaiy 
were  concentrated,  studied  methodically  and  directed  accordi- 
ng  to  a  regulated  tsndency.   Tiiey  oulminated  unier  Lebrun  and 
Louis  XIV  in  a  unity,  suoh  as  'alstory  periiaps  never  bas  S3en 
oefore  or  since,  and  whose  results  beserve  to  oe  foliowei  wi- 
th  bile  ^raiit-esG  aobaiiuioa.   Spanish  despotism,  the  spirit  of 
tne  counter  reformation,  of  the  popes  and  of  the  Jesuits,  ea- 
cn  of  thèse  sources  of  the  absolute  nas  a  certain  participat- 
ion in  this  very  interesting  phenomenon,  and  it  is  partially 
reflected  and  in  différent  dpgrees  in  tne  art  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  fate  of  tne  spirit  of  conciliation  of  Benry  IV  and  of 
his  fusion  policy  will  be  disoussed  later  in  the  proper  place. 

g.   Influence  of  Poreign  Nations  on  zae   Art  of  the  17 
tû  CenLury. 

254.  Qndecided  Tendency  in  Architecture  aoout  1610. 
The  reguiar  and  unbroken  increase  of  Italian  éléments  in  t 

the  trench  arcûitecture  of  the  lô  th  oentury  had  as  a  resuit, 
that  already  under  Louis  XIII  the  styles  of  churches  and  pal- 
aces in  France  and  Itaiy  can  scarceiy  be  distinguished  apart. 
In  opposition  thereto  are  to  be  carefuily  considered  two  phe- 
nomena  in  the  first  third  of  the  17  th  century,  which  are  men- 
tioned  by  ?renchmen.   The  first  is  a  kind  of  undecided  tenden- 
cy in  ?renoh  art»  the  second  consists  in  the  influences  of  va- 
rions other  foreign  nations,  especially  an  important  Flemish 
influence,  that  controls  about  1660.   îhe  Frenoh  îîriters  tnem- 
selves  appear  to  hâve  made  few  inquiries  concerning  the  basis 
of  thèse  phenomena.  t,or   a  long  time,  I  ytas   not  entirely  con- 
vinced  of  the  correctness  of  thèse  yiews,  and  I  oelèeved  tnat 
there  îfere  to  oe  viewed  merely  national  peculiarities,  in  ca- 
se they  were  not  exaggerated,  and  which  required  no  assumpti- 
on  of  foreign  influences  for  tneir  explanation.  Only  gradual- 
ly  oould  X  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  thèse  state- 
ments,  or  more  acourately  stated,  of  their  partial  correctne- 
ss, for  tnese  pnenomena  properly  came  to  lignt  in  only  one  of 
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tae  two  currents  of  ?rencû  arcûiteotare.  At  bottODQ,  tne  re^- 
iar  iaorease  of  Itaiian  inflaenoe  appears  to  hâve  never  ceas- 
eà,  just  as  littie  as  the  Huguenots  suoceedei  in  winning  the 
rigàt  of  further  existence  for  the  feeling  of  a  Gallo-Franki- 
sh  mode  of  thinking,  that  caade  France  great  in  the  oaiddle  âg- 
es, oeside  the  newly  awakened  Gallo-Roman  vievfs. 

y?hile  I  graduaiiy  determined  the  aotual  ocourrence  of  thèse 
phenomena,  I  suoceeded  at  the  same  time  in  finding  their  exp- 
lanation,   It  lies  in  their  direct  connection  with  the  chaos 
and  anarohy  during  the  Huguenot  wars  and  tàe  League,  to  which 
I  hâve  therefore  called  particular  attention. (See  Art.  213). 
This  indécision  and  the  swaying  between  différent  foreign  in- 
fluences are  the  results  of  diversity  of  interests  and  desir- 
es, that  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  tne  time,  and  whioh  were 
in  dispute  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  influence  of  foreign  nations,  excepting  the  alreaiy  ex- 
isting  Itaiian  inïiuence,  »ere  agin  on  the  one  nand  the  resu- 
lts of  their  power,  on  tha  otner  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Gath- 
olics  and  the  Huguenots  for  those  neighooring  nations,  which 
fflost  strongiy  acted  for  and  against  Borne  and  the  Seformation, 
and  whose  arts  and  natures  exhibited  éléments,  tnat  correspon- 
de! to  the  spirits  and  peculiarities  of  ootn  parties. 
255.   Statements  of  uemonnier. 

To  support  tnese  statements,  we  give  ùere  a  few  passages  f 
from  Lemonnier  and  from  Henri  Martin. 

"If  the  art  of  about  1610  fc)e  considered,"  writes  the  former 
(p.  59), "it  is  then  soarcely  possible  to  know  whither  it  will 
lead;  30  great  is  the  number  of  éléments,  tnat  are  aoting  in 
it: —  antique.  Renaissance,  Itaiian,  Flemisn,  the  beginning 
art  of  the  Jesuits,  and  national  traditions;  everything  ming- 
les  together,  or  more -oorrectly,  is  placed  side  oy  side.  Do 
ne   stand  there  bedore  ruins  or  before  new  materials?  It  is 
nard  to  say".  Are  not  thèse  words  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  condition  of  anarchy,  that  we  hâve  desorioed  in  Art.  213? 

"There  were  so  many  contradictions",  Uemonnier  continues, 
"betwean  theory  and  tempérament,  between  artistic  and  litera- 
ry  théories  and  the  ancient  roots  of  the  soui,  that  men  soar- 
cely knew  where  to  turn,  and  therefore  opposed  reactions  »ere 
unavoidaDie.  —  In  the  year  1622,  wnen  Rubens  had  oegun  nis 
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gallepy  of  the  Laxemûurg,  our  art  yet  lingered  in  that  state 
of  indécision,  tàat  sfas  especially  adapted  for  subjecfcion  to 
a  fopeign  influence.  Henoe  Rabens  passed  over  withoat  being 
noticed,  so  to  s^eak  — •  At  tûe  court  were  mingied  witnout 
combining,  Italian  refinement,  Spanisii  earnestness  and  Prench 
vivacity;  customs  frequently  had  more  of  debauchery  tâan  of 
gallantry;  men  peroeived  something  like  a  remnant  of  brutali- 
ty  beneatû  the  endeavor  after  courtesy,  the  earnestness  of  t 
the  king  and  his  aiinisteps  did  not  pass  to  their  surroundings, 
and  under  Anne  and  Mazarin  iittle  of  it  remained". 

Riinally  in  tûe  first  portion  of  the  17  th  century,  Leinonni- 
er  States,  tnat  Prenoh  art  reoeived  more  than  it  gave.  In  i 
its  intelieotual  development,  France  was  not  yet  in  a  positi- 
on to  sufficè  completely  for  itseif.  Its  history  and  geogra- 
fhical  location  ied  to  more  or  less  close  relations  '*ith  the 
neighboring  peoples. 

256.  Views  of  Henri  Martin. 

Tùis  condition  of  the  ffrench  spirit  manlfested  itseif  in 
another  domain.  "In  literature**,  says  Henri  5/iartin,  "the  fi- 
rst third  of  the  17  th  century  is  an  epooh  of  transition,  mo- 
re of  préparation  than  of  création.  Sîen  sonred  more  than  they 
reaped". 

From  this  it  may  be  seen,  how  very  important  it  is  to  see 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  nature  and  extent  of  tne  influence 
of  thèse  peoples  upon  the  development  of  H'rencr  architecture 
after  Henry  IV. 

1.  Influence  of  Spain. 

257.  Basis  of  Spanisn  Influence. 

The  true  centre  of  Oatholic  affairs  was  no  longer  Rome  ont 
3pain.  In  the  bull  of  Peb.  15,  1559,  Paul  IV  and  the  papacy 
humbled  themselves  before  the  inquisition  created  by  him,  and 
to  this  Philip  II  had  personally  sworn  allegiance.  It  was  3 
Spain,  îïhich  iapelled  the  Prench  court  against  the  reformed 
and  to  their  extirpation  by  every  means.  Along  the  Pyrénées, 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Picardy,  into  the  B'ree  Oounty  and 
Burgundy  penetrated  Spanisn  possessions  in  France;  to  this  *t 
was  added  the  position  in  Italy  held  ny  Spain.  îhe  arrivai 
of  the  Spanish  army  under  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1590  alone 
prevented  the  fall  of  Paris.  ?rom  1591  to  1594,  Paris  had  a 
Spanish  garrison. 
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"The  politloal  influence  of  Spain  in  France  during  the  Lea- 
gue",  wpites  Henri  Martin,  "was  predooainant;  but  its  literary 
influence  oontinued  intoitliaal?  tii  oentupy.   ?op  tfairty  ysaps 
prevailed  an  imitation  of  the  Spanish.   This  invasion  of  Span- 
ish  soaewûat  disconoerted  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in  ? 
France.  When  Richelieu  carried  ont  the  anti-3panish  policy, 
the  Renaissance  took  the  offensive  anew  in  the  names  of  Aris- 
totel  and  of  Horace,  against  the  irregular  pièces  imported 
from  Spain". 

258.  Influence  of  the  Oourt. 

Se  further  see  by  the  médiation  of  the  court  and  oy   its  ev- 
er  inoreasing  influence,  the  Spanish  élément  affect  Frenoh 
art.   "îhe  neir  court  étiquette  introduced  ty   Henry  III  in  1574," 
says  Henri  ^Jartin,  ''endeavored  to  keep  off  the  great,  the  no- 
bles and  the  subjects.   It  substituted  the  reserve  and  tne  s 
stately  stiffness  of  the  Spanish  and  Snglish  cérémonial  in  p 
place  of  the  familiarity,  so  dear  to  the  French,  and  of  ready 
access  to  the  king". 

"Honever  our  Frenchmen,"  aays  Lemonnier  (p.  ô3),  "might  ma- 
ke  merry  over  certain  things  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  they  br- 
ought  oack  with  theoQ  from  an  embassy  beyond  the  Pyrénées  a  c 
certain  air,  tîhioh  they  had  acquired  there.   iJîever  -nere   the 
embassies  so  numerous  as  between  lôOO  and  1630.   [Jnder  the 
regency  of  Maria  de  Medici  men  went  ia  troops;  our  saow  dip- 
lomats  sometimes  had  a  retinue  of  froja  100  to  200  nobles,  anx- 
ious  to  show  their  luxury  and  to  see  the  beautiful  Spanish  la- 
dies". 

0?o  this  was  now  added  the  influence  of  the  two  daughters  of 
the  Spanish  king,  who  teen  successively  a^cended  the  throne 
of  France; —  Louis  XIII  married  in  1615  Anne  of  Austria,  dau- 
ghter  of  Philip  III,  and  m  1659  Louis  XIV  married  Maria  îhe- 
resia,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  "Louis  XIV",  says  Henri  Martin, 
"in  1661-1672  deveioped  a  System  of  noble  and  solemn  gallant- 
ry,  ïfhose  tastes  and  mustoms  he  had  acquired  froœ  hia  Spanish 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria".^^^ 

res\va\uAia,  \,\\o\  pre\3cx\.\,eâi.  at  X\\z  Spaiiv\,s\\  court  onà  MiY\\c\v  tXve 
ÇveT\c\\  6p\r\t  vBOXkVd  wot  \v0\5e  enàureà,  tooV  atv  uTv\tT\o\»Tv  extexvs- 
\,0T\  \.t\  t\\e  Te\,ot\ox\s  o^  tVve  assumpttoxv  o^  vox^ot  mo^^tt toexvoe. 


âl2. 

OiT\a\ocvacf .      "SXve  à\tt€'^«'^<^^*  \ieX\Beex\   X\iZ   cVosaes  \Beve   \,esse- 

If  one  remembers  that  tùe  style  of  Louis  TJ   aotiially  dsnot- 
ed  reaotion  of  tû5  true  Franoo-Galiic  spirit  against  the  snt- 
ire  System  of  Louis  XIV,  it  always  beooines  more  probable,  th- 
at in  the  intellectual  tendenoy  of  the  great  king  and  of  his 
âge  îfsre  combined  more  reserved  Spanish  dignity,  Spanish  cer- 
smoniai  and  Oastilian  gravity,  tnan  is  otherwise  appropriate 
to  the  ?rench  spirit.  The  resuit  of  this  was  doubtless  a  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  cnaraoter  of  the  court.   3y  the  de- 
termining  rôle  of  the  latter,  it  was  transferred  to  art  and 
produoed  at  least  two  important  occurrences;  it  helped  the 
character  of  severity,  as  we  snali  see,  and  it  produoed  the 
30-oalled  pose."^^^ 

iîo'te   452.      Çose   Va  \\,\te   a  to^^^^ê^   ap\v\,-t   a\\à   ^uea-t,    \\\o\  p 
places   À.taeX.-Ç   besxde   Wve   tva-luraX  xacxw   ouà    \tv\o   \»\\\.a\\   \\e   s\\,pa, 

\ie\Tvè   \.Tvte\,VectM.a\,    cxt^à  rea\\>^  iciove,    "tVxaxv   \\e   o,c\ua\*\.^   \.a.      Iitv 
ïioxve   o'\'    t\ve  couwtvVea,    xia   \û\v\.c\\   1   Yva-oe   \i\.\>ed,    \voi8   \\v\,a  |»ppeor- 
eà   Xo  me   ao  muoVv   oa    \n  froiivce.      Tlo   Got\\\c   Yraxvce,    os   \»e\,\    oa 
•to    •tïxo-t.   ot    "tXve   16   t\\  GeT\\\xT'T^,    Xo   t\vo\   ^TeoX   cxwô.   or\4\Tvo\.   c.\\ov- 
actev,    BeipkrT^   lY,    poa\iXv|   >aoa    exvWveVxi  \ix\V,x\.o>ûu .      \X  beâaw  uuàev 
^^ow^a  XIII,    NBOS    exvWvvoxveà  uTtvàer   tVve   ^reot  \t\.Tv|,  f^om   tYve    ao\.e 
ot    X\\^  ^oo\  \o    t\\e   apex   ot    X\kz  \B\»ê,»    per'\\opa  à\,m\.T\*wa\\eà   aome\û- 
\\o\  wTvàer  l,o\3i\a  XY,    re>3\.v>eâi   a\roT\è,\,>^  \ixv.ô.er    X\i^   oppeoraxvce   o^ 
^\\e   Q-uW.OiV.e  >»\"t\v   tY^e   t^vat  îlepuYiXVc    OTvà   X\iZ  ^\&p\,ve,    Xo   otv\,i^ 
à.\,acppeor  ^vom  ^TexicVv   ort   \,Ta   •tYve  \,ûa\   c^uovter   o^    X\<z   19    •tVv 
cewluvA^,    \X   \a   \voped   t^'^*^®"''*» 

2.     3panish-?lemisn  Influence. 
259.     3panish-?lemish  Influence. 
Prom  the  purely  Spanish  as  vell   as  from  tne  purely  'leinish 
influences  is  to  be  distinguisned  the  effect  of  the  mixture 
of  the  two  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Selgium.     Oatholic 
France  constantly  had  its  eyes  turned  on  tûe  Netherlands.   Af- 
ter  Charles  V  and  Philip  II,   there  was  the  cnief  base  for  3f- 
anish  undertakings  against  France.     ?rom  tnence  came  ?arne3e 
and  Mansfeld  to  the  help  of  the  League.     In  this  sfay  might 
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even  tùe  Spaniards  became  a  means  for  lending  influence  to  t 
the   pureiy  Netherlandisii-Plemisû  influence  likewise. 

But  we  Delieve  ourselves  also  able  to  produce  exainples  of 
the  influence  of  the  Spanish-Plemish  mixture. 

The  façade  of  Oûurcû  3.  Marie  at  Nevers,  witii  tne  ûold  rel- 
ief of  its  projeoting  colutnns,  the  heavy  and  labored  pedimen- 
ts  of  the  Windows,  doors  and  niches,  the  simplified  yet  broad- 
iy  and  boldly  treated  détail  of  consoles,  hermes  figures  etc., 
exhibits  ratner  the  character  of  Plemish-Spanish  art,  than  of 
the  timid  and  more  moderate  Prench  architecture. 

On  tne  peculiar  façade  of  the  ruined  Monastery  of  S.  Amand 
near  Valenoiennes  (on  the  tower  dated  1633),  there  appears  to 
me  to  lie  a  Spanish  or  almost  Spanish-Mexican  influence  of  t 
the  Plemish  in  the  décoration,  in  the  colossal  interlaced  ba- 
nds,  and  in  tne  peculiar  ornaments. 

It  would  be  further  advisable  to  investigate,  whether  that 
style  termed  Jesuit  north  of  the  Alps  be  not  likewise  tne  Sp~ 
anish-fflemish  development  of  the  Italian  type,  wûicn  Vignola 
establisned  in  the  Ohurch  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  Men  appear 
in  France  to  hâve  adhered  rather  to  Italian  models  and  to  na- 
ve  avoided  tne  peculiar  Spanisn-Plemish  turgidity. 
3.  Plemish  Influence. 
260-  Surprising  in  its  Occurrence. 

If  ons  thinks  of  the  wonderfui  works  of  trench  Gotnic  on  t 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  incredible  mastery  in  composition, 
as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the  members,  which  it  retai- 
ned  till  tae  end;  if  one  considers  on  the  other  hand  the  inex- 
haustible  charm  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  of  the  master- 
ïforks  of  every  rank,  whioh  it  produced  in  ail  domains,  —  th- 
en  is  the  existence  of  a  Plemish  influence  upon  ?rencQ  art  b 
between  1600  and  1660  at  first  extremely  surprising. 
261.  gxplanation  tnereof. 

One  asks  how  this  occurrence  might  become  possible,  after 
France  nad  aiready  been  for  a  hundred  years  more  and  more  co- 
nnecter jfith  Italian  art.  The  fact  is  staiied  oy  ail  Prench- 
men,  but  few  seem  to  understand  the  reason  for  this  pnenomen- 
on.   Destailleur  frequently  said  to  me,  that  he  had  been  una- 
Dle  to  find  an  explanation  for  it.  bemonnier  mentions  some 
points,  that  are  correct.  But  I  first  round  a  complète  expl- 
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sxplanatioD  in  one  of  the  letailei  stadies  ot'  Oourajod.  Por 
a  better  understanling,  we  wili  give  soaie  of  the   statements 
of  tûat  work  of  Goarajod  iaere.^53  Already  at  the  oeginning  of 
Lue  14  th  century,  several  Pleaiisû  souiptors  of  famé  were  to 
be  seeo  at  work  in  Paris.  Âboat  1350  the  naturalisai  of  the 
Hemish  sohool  nad  beoome  naturalized  in  Paris  and  had  been 
alopted  in  northern  France.  Vfhen  ?landers  paased  under  the 
Burgundian  sceptre,  and  the  latter  oountry  retained  a  long  p 
period  of  peaoeful  prosperity,  while  after  1407  the  royal  pro- 
vinces were  artistioally  inaotive  as  a  resuit  of  the  war,  the 
B^lemisn  influence  cooioined  with  tne  Burgundian  and  was  prédom- 
inant as  a  national  art  during  the  15  th  century  in  France. 
The  Flemish-Burgundian  art  begina  tiith  its  masterworks  in  Di- 
jon of  1390-1410.  The  Burgundians  (i.e. ,  ?leaish  art)  remai- 
ned  in  France  tne  national  art  until  the  moment,  when  Michel 
Oolo^De  ieft  this  sohool,  Dorrowed  tne  noûility  and  élégance 
of  the  Italian  style,  and  founded  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
entireiy  saturated  with  Italian  eleiaents,  the  final  style  of 
the  frencû  Renaissance,  when  he  added  French  peculiarities. 

Kote  4ô2).   Courajoà,  L.  lies  0v\4\t\c3  àe  Xa  làenoxasonce  eu 
îva.x\ce  aux  14^  ^"^  "i-^^.  S\.ec\»es.   lT\"tvoduc'tor\j  lecture.  Feb.  2. 
leST,  at  tXxG  So\\oo\,  ot  t\ve  Louvire,  Çav\.a.  1888. 

Âfter  Gourajod  nad  gost  olearly  shos^n  this  position  of  Flem- 
ish  art,  its  reappearance  under  Henry  IV  Deoomes  entireiy  ci- 
ear,  especiaiiy  if  one  reoalls,  that  during  the  greatest  part 
of  tne  16  th  century  the  Frencn  reaiained  in  connection  vrita 
the  Flemish  sohool  through  the  Glouets  and  otaers,  especiaiiy 
in  their  portrait  painting. 

Tne  otnerwise  in  nosrise  gênerai  eut  mereiy  partial  adoption 
of  Pleniish  éléments  was  thus  siaiply  one  of  tne  forms  of  the 
return  to  the  national  art  tendency,  vrhich  we  hâve  shoirn  as 
one  of  the  conséquences  of  the  Huguenot  movenent. (3ee  Art.  2ô4). 

Let  the  following  pertinent  occurrences  oe  oaentioned  hère. 
262.  Examples  of  Plemish  Influence. 

In  the  year  1353,  still  as  king  of  Navarre,  Henry  consider- 

ed  tne  founding  of  a  Fletnish  colony  in  Bearn,  in  order  to  in- 

454 
troduce  there  tne  weaving  of  tapestry.    Gâter  (1602),  he  a 

also  aided  in  France  the  aianufacture  of  tapestries  aftar  tne 

style  of  Flanders.^^"' 
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p.  23*?. 

Kote  455.   Sae  ilart\n,  Ti.  li\.s\o\re  àc  Çvancc,  4  "^^  eà\."tVoi{i. 
ÇotVs.  \85b-ie60.  Yo\..  10.  p.  4^^. 

Henry  17  later  invited  to  his  court  important  Piemish  mast- 
srs,  suoii  as  Paanz  Pourbus,  Paul  Bril  and  pranoûevilie.  Tùey 
nad  ail  staii  in  Italy,  and  tiie  iast  nanued,  as  weli  as  his  in- 
struotor,  Jean  Bologae,  had  beoooie  Italians,  so  to  speak.  T 
The  faaie  of  a  master  like  tûis,  and  yet  more  tûat  of  Rubens, 
of  tûe  soie  artist  north  of  tàe  Aips,  wûo  can  be  plaoed  ûesi- 
de  the  six  heroes  of  Italian  art,  must  necessarily  hâve  oast 
extraordinary  splendor  on  the  entire  B'iemish  sohool. 

In  the  years  1628«-1625,  Rubens  sojourned  in  Paris  at  ieast 
tîrice,  to  paint  his  famous  compositions  from  the  life  of  Mar- 
ia de  Kediûi.for  one  gallery  of  Palaoe  Guxemourg.  The  second 
gaiiery  with  those  of  Henry  IV  was  unfortunately  not  exeouted. 
It  is  usually  assamed  that  Rubens  exerted  as  good  as  no  infl- 
uence on  the  Prenoh.  Yet  «le  shall  hâve  to  refer  to  certain 
vestiges  in  case  of  the  3arocco-like  style  tendency  under  Lo- 
uis XIII. 

263.   Piemisn  Guild  in  Paris. 

In  Paris  froai  1626  to  1691,  there  was  a  guild  of  the  Plemi- 
sh  nation.  It  ïras  formed  from  the  Gatholic  assemDiy  of  illus- 
trious  F'iemish,  German,  Swiss  and  other  nations,  and  was  fou- 
nded  in  1626  at  the  désire  of  the  archduchess  Sugenie,  so  th- 
at their  countrymen  in  France  might  not  pars  over  to  Protest- 
antism  "under  the  specious  title  of  the  law  of  nations".  Bes- 
ides  the  famous  engravers  on  copper,  Gérard  and  ijeag  Sdelinck 
from  Antwerp,  iater  naturaiized,  A.  de  wiontaiglon     finds 
several  ?lemish  merchant  tailors,  and  ne  thinks,  taat  they  m 
may  hâve  influenced  taste  in  men's  clothing  in  France. 

Kotc  45e.   lx\  >tOM\>e\\.e%  f^rcVv\\>cs  d.e  VJ^t\  ?Tawco\a.  18^77. 
p.  158. 

As  related  facts  should  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  time  of 
Richelieu  and  of  the  society  of  Hôtel  Rambouillet  (about  1630), 
the  gênerai  fashion  of  costume  came  to  France,  not  from  Spaia, 
Dut  from  Flanders  and  holland;  it  was  there  oaly  slightly  re- 
fined.  ^^^ 

Ko\e  4bT.   See  iiQVt\.w,  Yo\..  12.  p.  124» 
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Sven  ia  the  18  ta  oentury,  ure  câQ  see  in  case  of  Watteau  a 
and  of  Vanloo,  Piemings  amoag  the  first  masters  in  France. 

Men  feel  inolined  to  regard  this  franco-?! emish  paase  as  a 
kind  of  stronger  early  Renaissance  of  the  17  th  oentury.  It 
might  be  intended  to  strengthen  France  with  northern  individ- 
ualisai, at  ieast  so  far  as  necessary,  so  tùat  its  art  might  at 
least  remain  alive  under  the  frigûtful  attacks  of  the  opposed 
tendency,  in  which  the  tone  was  given  by  the  Jesuits,  Richel- 
ieu, and  Louis  aI7. 

This  Flemish  influence  moreover  appears  to  me  iess  striking 
in  architecture,  than  in  the  other  arts.   The  most  important 
phenomsnon  must  be  the  occurrence  of  brickwork  even  there,wh- 
ere  exclusive  ashlar  construction  was  usual  and  indeed  cheap- 
er.  ïet  this  fact,  as  îfe  shall  see,  should  rather  be  asorib- 
ed  to  tne  Dutcû  tnan  to  the  purely  Pleinish  influence.  (Jnder 
brick  construction  and  the  style  of  Louis  XIII,  other  Plemish 
eieoients  '«rill  be  mentioned. 
4.  Dutch  Influence. 
2Ô4.  Purely  Historioal  Proof. 

The  reason  which  permits  me   to  conjecture,  that  the  appear- 
ance  of  brick  architecture  under  Beyry  IV  is  rather  to  be  as- 
criûed  to  Dutch,  than  to  Plemish  influence,  is  based  on  tne 
one  hand  on  the  probâoility,  that  this  teedency  toward  briok- 
work  proceeded  from  the  Huguenot  minister  3ully,  and  on  ths 
other  to  the  spécial  relations  of  Hoiland  to  Henry  IV. 

We  first  mention  tne  peculiar  alliance  oe  ths  duks  of  Anjou, 
brothsr  of  Henry  III,  with  five  of  the  seven  Nethsrlandish  p 
provinces,  in  conséquence  of  which  the  duke  was  from  1579  to 
1583  a  rather  unsatisfactory  chief.   By  tne  struggle  wita  ths 
common  enemy,  3pain,  a  close  alliance  was  formed  bstvreen  tae 
Huguenots,  the  party  of  ths  king,  and  Hoiland.   Ths  king's 
change  of  faith  changed  nothing.  The  marriage  of  the  daught- 
er  of  Ooligny  with  William  of  Nassau  contriouted  somewhat  to 
it.  453 

The  Dutch  wsre  in  1597  the  only  allies  of  the  king,  who  tr- 
uiy  and  lovingly  adhered  to  him.   ïney  nad  in  June  two  regim- 
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régiments  Deside  tûe  2000  EQgliaûûaea  in  tne  royal  army  before 
Anaiens.  Maurice  of  Saxoay  sougiit  in  1593  to  move  the  king  to 
oontinue  the  war.  Benry  in  1599  favored  Holiand  and  oiiailen- 
ged  tûe  Protestant  princes  of  Sermany  to  noti  leave  it  in  the 
iuroû.  He  peraiitted  tàe  Dutch  to  secretly  raise  troops  in  ? 
?ranoe.  Sntire  regioients  passed  into  the  service  of  tûe  uni- 
ted  provinces. 

2ô5.  Dutch  Models. 

But  a  much  more  important  ground  is  évidence  of  Dutch  infl- 
uence over  France,  namely  the  mighty  groiïth  of  the  young  Pro- 
testant repubiic  under  the  leadership  of  tûe  nouse  of  Nassau, 
in  tae  aiidst  of  its  èeroic  cotnoats  with  poïfsrful  3pain.  Hen- 
ri NÎartin  makes  it  apparent,  how  very  auch  the  Dutch  in  1600 
sfere  in  advance  of  Prance  in  tne  art  of  war.  Men  beat  eacn 
other  in  France,  says  he,  but  they  aiade  ifar  in  Holiand. 

Ooncerning  the  military  reorganization  of  France,  which  He- 
nry and  Sully  undertook  in  1601,  ne  further  writes; —  "Ëvsry- 
thing  was  done  to  form  a  corps  of  trained  officers  and  to  br- 
ing  >fehe  French  engineers  up  to  the  height  of  the  ancient  famé 
of-^the  Italians  and  the  neîf  famé  of  the  Dutch". 

In  the  harbors  of  the  sea,  the  sea  forces  of  Holiand  were 
at  the  disposai  oi  Henry  IV.  After  the  modsl  oi  the  Dutch 
and  Snglisn,  he  thought  of  forming  a  comaiercial  company  for 
India.  îhe  king  protected  in  1603  the  developoient  of  tapest- 
ry  manufacture  after  the  patterns  of  those  of  Flanders,  and 
tûat  of  fine  linens  after  Dutch  models.  Just  as  the  French 
System  of  fortification  by  Vauban  was  produced  by  a  combinat- 
ion  of  the  nenr  Italian  with  the  Dutch  System,  wnich  was  again 
a  transformation  of  the  former,  —  just  so  did  Prench  art  ad- 
opt  something  of  the  Dutch  beside  the  Italian  models. 

5.  Influence  of  the  Antique  in  the  17  th  Gentury. 
266.  Permanent  Influence  of  the  Antique. 

The  *^creed"  of  antique  art,  the  oelisf  in  an  idéal  and  in 
perfection,  whose  source  is  immortal  and  lies  above  the  chan- 
ging,  subjective,  sometimes  caprioious  views  of  the  successi- 
ve races,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sinoe  the  oeginning  of  ths 
Renaissance  until  the  présent  time,  this  has  remained  the  ru- 
ling  motto  and  the  honor  of  French  art.  Men  must  indeed  more 
or  less  place  before  themselves  the  antique  as  a  oonstantly 
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présent  ideai  aim.   It  remaineci  for  artists  the  sole  carrent, 
even  in  tne  period  oetween  1600  and  1660,  wùen  ttie  Plemish- 
Datch  freqaentiy  appeared  to  oe  tne  prevailiag  fashion.   It 
so  oontinued,  aspecially  in  artist  oirclee,  when  durlng  tne 
"quarrsl  of  the  anolents  and  modems"  about  the  end  of  tûe 
17  th  ceatary,  tûe  standard  was  raissd  in  the  name  of  tne  lat- 
tsr  against  the  antique. 

267-   ?ree  Gomprehension  of  tùe  Antique. 

It  13  now  diffioult  to  décide  how  far  the  artists  in  their 
views  of  the  antique  heid  it  freely,  or  how  far  tiiey  naively 
deceived  themseives  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  their  approxi- 
mation to  the  style  of  the  antique  models.   The  expression  of 
a  oontemporary  of  Meissonier,  of  the  Aobe  de  Fontenai,  who  h 
himself  finds  in  the  î^orks  of  this  prinoe  of  the  freest  Roco- 
00  "the  noble  simplicity  of  tae  antique",  at  least  justifies 
the  assumption,  taat  self  déception  also  occurred.   The  aiast- 
ers  certainly  thought  that  they  often  worked  in  the  spirit  of 
the  antique,  where  ne   now  ohiefly  behoid  tne  expression  of  t 
the  oonteaiporary  modem  spirit  of  the  time. 

If  by   the  influence  of  tùe  antique  oe  understood  a  close  a 
adhérence  to  the  forais  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ro!ne,  one  must 
admit,  l  oelieve,  that  this  influence  is  iess  perceptible  up- 
on  tne  architecture  of  France  Detîîeen  1600  and  aoout  1730,  a 
according  to  modem  views,  than  one  would  think  froin  the  wor- 
ds  of  certain  ïfriters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  in  whicn 
at  least  breathes  the  grand  spirit  oi  impérial  Rome,  and  a  v 
very  noble  treatment  of  the  Gorinthian  order  recalls  the  beau- 
ty  of  antique  models,  ail  buildings  on  whicn  tûe  orders  piay 
an  important  part  appear  to  me  to  fraternize  so  strongly  witn 
Italian  architecture  and  tae  Italian  interprétation  of  antiq- 
ue lorms,  that  nowhere  would  one  attempt  to  think  of  a  direct 
influence  of  tae  antique,  out  would  constantly  see  oefore  nim- 
self  models  from  Vignola,  Palladio  and  Soamozzi.   Tne  beauti- 
ful  treatment  of  the  foliage  on  the  Gorinthian  oapitals  on  t 
the  Val-de-Grace  or  on  tne  Palace  of  the  Institute  certainly 
show,  that  the  master  with  the  severe  tendency  had  studied  m 
more  the  antique  capitals  than  contemporary  works  in  Rome,  or 
tna.  ne  did  in  architecture  as  Poussin  did  in  paintmg.   Amo- 
ng  his  contemporaries  in  Italy,  ne  esteemed  oniy  Oomenicnmo, 
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but  besides  nature  and  the  antique,  he  studied  tne  great  Ital- 
ians  of  the  âge  of  Julius  II  and  of  Rapiiaei, 

263.   Itaiian  Interprétation  of  the  Antique. 
Tne  apoùiteots  then  were  also  men  of  tàeir  ovfn  epooti  and  re- 
oognized  its  needs  and  rights.  îhey  oertainly  understood,  t 
that  the  apprioaltio  of  the  antique  to  modem  nseds  could  dif- 
fer  out  little  from  what  Itaiian  mastsrs  had  already  origina- 
ted.  Henoe  it  might  be  that  also  in  that  period,  the  arohit- 
eots  and  building  lords  believed,  that  tùey  saw  in  the  works 
of  modem  Itaiians  the  raoBt  faithful  revival  of  the  antique, 

4.FÎQ 

as  we  hâve  proved  for  the  epooh  of  Henry  II,  and  the  oaore 

so,    when  in  poetry  men  then  passed  froïn  the  supposed  imitati- 
on of  the  3reeks  and  Romans  to  that  of  the  Itaiians. 

>îo\e   l\%9i»      ^e   \\o\îe    s\\o\iit\    ^Vxv   out   mOTvo|TQp\v    ou   \\\e   '\,^ao   Ou 
cevceous,    poirt\cu\,arV.>^   \.ti  oYvop-ter   III   ■t\\ereo"^'^,    \\o\û  Du   Cleroe- 
ou  represeiv^s   \\\e   "îemv^e   of   Ceves  ^jxj    o   âi.es\.i|x\  Y)>i   BTamoiTvte  to^ 
S.    PeteVs,    WiZ  liouse   of    "îava^u^u  b\j   lîlopVvQeVa  îQXace   àeW» 
l^c\u\\.Q,    tVve  ?a\aoe   ^e|\o    of    îîu^ucx   'o\^    a   composV\\oa    oorvO'ûel 
■\vom   t\^e   àes^^us.    of    BTomci"tv1,e   fov    \Vve   Yo"t\cax\.      ^e   Yvo-oe    o\\o\jùt\ 
X\\^X   t\ve   mos^t    owWc^ue    si:,\à\.e,    \a\\\cYv   tci6X\.   couXà    t\\\T\V.    of    \,w   t\\e 
C'^e    of    ¥iex\.v>^   II,    vaas   X\\z   st-^\,e    of    BvcxmQute    OT\d    of    ïlapVvceV,,     es- 
pcc\o\,\,v^    "t\\e    s\\V\.    so    V\,\ii,\,e   \tTvo\BT\    "■X.ost   'KvawTver'"    of    Bvoxaowte, 
2ô9.      ?reDGh  Sbuiies  ot"   the  Antique. 

This  reiationship  to  Itaiian  aronitecture,    whicn  is  inoooip- 
araoly  greater  than  iîitQ  tûe  antique,    must  be  tne  aiore  eaipna- 
sized,    since  on  the  ground  of  the  magnifocent  antique  remains 
in  Pranoe,   as  well   as  their  former  Gallo-Rooaan  oivilization, 
many  PrenGhinen  today  prefer  to  nold  themselves  more  independ- 
ent  from  Itaiian   art,    than  is  actuatly  tne  oase.    "^  i^en  desi- 
ire  to  see  in  Poussin  not  a  inodern  Itaiian,    but  a  Latin  of 
B'ranoe.^^-'-  A  slight  différence  oertainly  existed.     But  jfould 
there  really  nave  been  Latins  again  in  France,    if   tnere  had 
not  been  modem  Itaiians  there?     One  may  question  this  tili 
now. 

Ko\c   460.      \X  à\à   T\o\  meTe\i^   àepeTvà   upou   seevtvè   aTi-t\.ç\ue   w^oxx- 
uvsieuAis   auà   ru\Tvs.      li  mu»\  \\OiVîe   ^eew  f  ov   more    \.mpor\on\   Xo   a 
6\çxx\à  \>ef  ove    •tVve   \bov\;,s    of    o   \\.\>\.xv^    awà    ex\\\,ve^,^i   TaoàeTia   watxoxv, 
\b\\\,c\\   V\V.e    XYve   I^aWous   ^\oà   uwà-eTstood    \\o\c    Xo    toV-e   from    tVxe 
OTv\\cj^ue   ru\.T\s   ox\û   reQT\\mo'te,    \b\vo1:,  xaos   opp\.\co^\,e    Xo   x\eM3   neeàs 
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ue  sto^ues  os  moà.e\.s,  VxxôXeod  ot  \.»v*^t'^<^^  \.\.\ï\tv4  moàeVe.   1< 
^\-t\\  Xlae  î"\.ew.\ô\\  ac\ji\,\>-tor  Duc3^uesx\o-»^,  \\e  meo»ur.ed  aW  antique 
8\o\uea,  ot  At\\\uo\xs  Mi'ft^v  A\èavà\.,  anà  \\e  observ^eà  o\\  WieVr 
\5Vovov\,A.OTft.a.  i^See  i^vcYvVxaes  àe  ■\.''i^vt  ?vqt\.oo\,s.  2   x^à  Sev\,ea. 
Vo\«  1,   p.  2'72'^ .   'îVv'vs  CMStow  ot  Ço\x3s\.Tv  \atas  8e>5ere\.\i  cv\,t\c- 
\%zà.   \.w  A.\ve  Acaâi.eTO.>à  Bo\ja\.e  ot  ÇarVa  \.t\  166B  ^>^  Ç\\\\,\p\>e  de 
C^vaxupaèxve  Qxvà  àet  eicvà-eô.  \>i^  Le  Bvuw. 

270.  Studies  of  ?reDOii  Arcaitects  in  Soaae. 
Moreover,  fpom  the  days  of  tne  t'ivs  great  5'rencii  oiasters, 

who  had  studied  in  Rome  about  1530  (see  Art,  137),  until  the 
t'amous  Works  of  Qesgodetz  and  from  tnence  tntil  the  présent 
time,  the  direct  and  thorough  study  of  the  antique  remains  in 
Rome  has  never  ceased.  To  this  faot  alone  it  is  due  that  ?r- 
ench  architects,  iike  Salomon  de  Brosse,  Geoiercier,  F'rancois 
Mansart,  Claude  Perrault,  Gabriel  and  Louis,  iearned  such  a 
Deautiful  treataent  of  coluains.  Without  excelling  or  psrhaps 
even  equalling  the  best  models  of  tûe  Italians  of  1500  to  1550, 
we  meet  with  the  orders  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  and  in 
the  palaces  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  a  soaie,  with  an 
extent  and  a  vfealth  of  rich  developaient,  of  which  tne  Prencn 
may  justly  be  proud.  To  this  circumstance  is  it  partiy  due, 
tnat  tne  nigh  Renaissance  ûas  never  entirely  vanished  frooi  t 
the  stage  or  from  the  consciousness  of  ?rencn  architects. 

271.  3ffect3  of  the  Study  of  tne  Antique. 

Gonnected  witû  the  new  increase  in  tne  entnusiasm  for  anti- 
quity  in  the  âge  of  Richelieu,  tnis  stuly  of  the  antique  and 
of  Italian  models  of  the  time  of  Julius  II,  as  vfeii  as  of  Mi- 
oheiangelo's  dôme  of  3.  Peter' s  produced  likewise  in  tne  arch- 
itecture of  the  17  th  oentury  in  France  a  phase  of  the  oest 
period,  tnat  one  is  justit'ied  in  designating  as  classical  or 
as  a  second  édition  of  the  hign  Renaissance. 

Henri  Martin  writes  of  tnis  new  inspiration  in  the  time  of 
Richelieu: —  "Not  the  théâtre  alone  returned  to  antiquity. 
fîith  the  exception  of  philosophy  and  of  the  natural  sciences, 
which  nad  emanoipated  themselves,  everything  returned  togeth- 
er  to  antiquity  oy  every  good  or  bad  way. 

It  was  an  intense  revival  of  the  Renaissance,  much  more  rad- 
ical than  tne  period  of  the  16  th  century,  and  a  vsry  System- 
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systematic  effeoement  of  the  middle  âges.   Such  an  impulse  1 
drove  our  poets  to  Rome  and  Attiens,  our  theologians  into  the 
arms  of  tûe  fathers  of  tiie  churoii,  treading  the  soholastics 
beneath  tiielr  feet,  our  artists  especiaily  to  the  more  or 
iess  happy  reproduction  of  antique  oostumes  and  oustoms,  and 
it  drove  our  monarchy  to  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, untii  our  literate  demoorats  returned  to  the  antique  r 
repubiio,  and  the  scorn  increased  for  the  agss,  tnat  separat- 
ed  ântiquity  from  the  modem  period- —  The  era  of  the  monarch- 
y  broke  »ith  the  past  of  France  to  unité  itself  to  a  far  dis- 
tant past,  whioù  was  that  of  our  masters,  our  instruotors,  a 
and  not  of  our  ancestors". 

But  in  the  18  th  century  the  enthusiasm  for  tne  antique  re- 
publics  lentto  antique  models  still  greater  authority.   The 
discovery  of  Heroulaneum  and  of  Pompeii  and  an  aoquaintance 
with  the  ruins  of  Athens  oontributed  their  part  to  this  and 
ieft  tneir  traces  in  ^reuch  architecture  since  1750. 
6.  Italian  Influence. 
(1Ô00-1753). 
272.  Its  great  Importance. 

The  Italian  influence  is  so  strongly  and  uninterruptedly  c 
continusd  during  the  second  period  of  the  development  of  tne 
Renaissance,  that  an  entire  volume  would  os  produced,  if  we 
desired  to  include  hère  everything  relating  to  it.   We  must 
therefore  oe  satisfied  oy  mentioning  the  essentials  in  the 
cases  sometimes  ooming  under  considération.   .Moreover  some 
sides  of  this  question  must  be  touched  on  nere,  that  hâve  a 
gênerai  cnaracter,  and  which  may  contrioute  to  a  more  correct 
conception  of  tne  conditions.  We  recali  tnen,  that  already 
in  référence  to  the  influence  of  the  antique,  tne  Italian  ex- 
terior  was  mentioned,  under  wnicn  that  frequently  appeared. 

One  meets  among  Prenchmen  certain  views  concerning  the  rel- 
ations of  their  architecture  to  the  Italian  during  this  peri- 
od, tnat  are  but  partially  correct,  when  more  closely  consid- 
ered,  and  which  therefore  frequently  lead  to  conclusions,  th- 
at injure  the  understanding  of  architecture  in  both  countries. 
The  first  of  thèse  opinions,  wnich  assumes  tne  remo/fal  of  It- 
alian influence  during  the  perrod  of  1595-1635,  will  be  exam- 
ined  under  the  so-called  style  of  Louis  XIII. 
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273.     Srroneous  Comparisoû  of  France  and  Itaiy. 

A  second  opinion  of  many  R'rencncDen  is,    tnat  their  architec- 
ture in  the  17  tii  and  13  th  centuries  avoided  the  excesses, 
extravagances  and  offenses  against  a  refined  taste,    ttiat  char- 
acterize  contemporary  Italian  arcnitecture,   and  that  it  was 
aole  to  retain  a  dignified  and  imposing  oharaoter.     There  is 
apparently  tnuoh  truth  in  this  view,   especially  if  one  compar- 
es the  more  severe  buildings  tnat  arose  in  y'rance,   froai  the 
Ohurch  Val  de  Grâce  to  the  Church  of  Invalids,   the  Palace 
Gûapel  of  Versailles  to  the  Panthéon,   merely  with  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  the  Italian  Baroooo. 

ïet  the  oomparison  instituted  in  this  manner  is  not  aosolu-  , 
tely  correct  and  final.     T«ro  other  points  of  view  ahould  like- 
wise  be  considered,   of  which  men  tûink  too  rarely  or  even  not 
at  ail.     Pirst,    tnat  in  Italy  beside  the  Barocco  was  a  sever- 
er  teniency,   and  secondly,   thaï,  it  would  be  fair  to  compare 
the  best  buildings  of  France  not  merely  with  the  contemporary 
Italian  works,   but  also  with  those  of  the  same  tendency  of 
style,   i.e.,   witn  the  earlier  Italian  monuments,    wnich  the 
French  had  placed  as  models  and  patterns  before  tneir  eyes.'^^^ 
In  this  way,    not  only  woald  the  décision  be  more  just,    but  it 
would  also  De  more  honorable  to  both  countries  and  more  inst- 
ructive for  purposes  of  study. 

paxxvteTS   \ci\\.\<   pVooe   tYvese  tO'*^'^®    "^^   ^   cVearev   \,\â^t.      Ço\xss\,t\ 
\\\mse\\'    Qàm\.-ts   \o\t\Tv4   os  moà,eVs,    xioX   X\\^   coT\\emporo.T>^   It,o\,\,a- 
xvs,    \»At   \\i^   aT(\\\.ç\ue   oicvà   îLopYvoeX..      ^eseur,    "tXxe  îvcT\c\\Taiou  mos't 
\.x\o\»\.Tveà    \o    \y\Q   \)ecu\\Qr\t\e8   o^    ^op\vae\,    x\e\ier   ■oX.sN.XeâL   1\q"\,i^ 
\x\  -peraow   ouà   ouX.-»^   V.T\ie^   t\ve   ^"'''^^"^   uo.W.-oe    o\    \lv\)\.xvo   "Çrom  àvo\a- 
Vuès   owà,    eT\4"'''0'^^^4s»    ^û^'^c^  Çousaxw   a\jipp\.\.eà   \o   \\\m.      J>AS't   \t\ 
■t\\e    soifte   v»o\^   pvooeeû.eà,   t\\e   ovc\\\\,ecta   \.w   "t'ue    ae-oere   ■te^^àenc^^ 
\voxti  lB.\c\\e\,\.ew  \o   KapoVeon,      ^e  \\o\>e   coWed    a\\,au't\,ox\   Xo   \Yve 
cQTVTvect.\ow   ot    X\<^   ovc\\N.-tec"tuve   o^    \\\.e  ÇVaoe   à-ea  V\iC%o\.vea    ot 
ÇQr\a  \»\t\v   ■tb.e   Q"\ao\x"t   o   c.eT\\ur\^   eorWev  Ça\oce   yiloéx\OT\\.   Gu\ào\- 
■t\    \Tv   Bo\.o4uo    (^See   kv\.    4*3^.      On   tV\e   ^\,vev\.ooe  bv^   3.    l>ft  Çau\- 
ve,    \ûY\\c\v  Qw\,\,!RO-rà.   reproàxkoes   otv  Ç\,o"te   24    l^-^  l»^*  i^oWres   Ov- 

eà  \ji^   ■t\\ose   \.t\   ïiop\\oe\,'»8   Sh\\oo\    o\    A^V\ex\8,    awà    \x\   -f^e  îouxvto- 
\Tv   ^x^   Ci\\«    l»*   Bvuxv    (^^\x\\.morâ,    ?\.,    2,6"^,    \.Vve    ■t\oo    x*\v>er    |,oàa    ore 
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ou  X'uz   to»pa  ot  ^^e  iie<i.\c\.  ot  îXovexvoe, 

The  masteps  of  Vai  de  Grâce,  of  the  Oiiurch  of  lovalids,  and 
of  tiae  Panthéon,  had  before  their  eyes  niioheiangeio's  dôme  of 
3.  Peter  and  the  best  parts  of  the  interior,  whioh  were  then 
also  attributsd  to  Michelangelo  instead  of  BraaiaDte.   They  t 
then  endeavored  with  sufficient  free  dom  to  do  theoûselves  ali 
ûonor  as  arohitects  ûy  oreating  new  art  works  in  tne  same  ten- 
denoy  and  the  same  spirit  as  the  oest  Itaiians,  Aocording  to 
thèse  undoabted  endeavors  and  the  models  taken  by  them  must 
their  own  undertakings  be  judged,  at  ieast  in  part. 

274.  Oontinuation  of  the  high  Renaissance  in  tne  17  th 
Oentury. 

This  faot  of  the  close  connection  «ïith  the  Italian  Renaiss- 
ance thus  aids  in  the  better  récognition  of  the  real  oharaot- 
er  of  the  best  period  of  Prench  architecture  in  the  17  th  cen- 
tury.  It  appears  still  more  cieariy  as  ciassicai  and  as  the 
continuation  of  the  Italian  and  B'rench  high  Renaissance  of  t 
the  16  tn  century.  The  correctness  of  the  assumption  made  by 
us,  that  the  ciassicai  period  of  the  17  th  century  is  entire- 
ly  a  pnase  of  the  Renaissance  style,  is  there^y  further  stre- 
ngthened.   But  it  is  still  to  be  made  prominent,  that  this  is 
chiefly  true  of  cûurch  and  palace  aroûiteooure,  muon  less  for 
private  architecture,  virûere  tne  Frenon  éléments  are  much  aiore 
numerous  or  so  appear. 

275.  Insufficient  Knowledge  of  Italian  Arcnitecture. 
Anotaer  error,  into  which  one  involuntarily  falls,  is  that 

in  this  oomparison  one  has  almost  only  Rome  oefore  nis  eyes, 
but  does  aot  sufficiently  consider  ail  Italy  and  its  buildin- 
gs.  In  the  comparison  of  the  architecture  of  the  Ino   countr- 
ies  one  forgets,  that  their  circumstances  are  diaoaetricaliy 
opposed. —  After  Henry  Iv,  the  ûest  of  ail  France  converged 
in  Paris  more  and  More;  there  were  in  Italy  innumeraole  ques- 
tions of  art;  the  masterpieoes  are  divided  among  a  hundred  c 
cities!  ail  Italy  is  a  muséum. '^^'^  It  is  therefore  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  place  before  one' s  eyes  a  gênerai  picture 
of  ail  phenomena  of  Italian  architecture  and  to  do  justice  to 
ail  its  éléments. 

Kote  463.  k   «\\a\\,ov  d\.8\T*Vo\).\,\,OT\  ot  "^^e  moTiu^ex\-ts  o"oev  o 
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ea^ue,    "tYve  Go\\i\.g,    OT\à   ■t\\e  t^^*"^  ^ev\.oà   o^    Wve   ^eTio.\,aacxT\.ce. 
I\\   -tXxe   compoT^son  \>e"tT»eeTv   IXoWgt^   axvà  ?rcTvc\\  >DorV,a,    oxve   6\\ou- 

purpose  ABere  6^^■t\re\,\i  âb\.tt ^^^^'^^   ^e'uce  \.x\t\.ueTvce6  aTvà  ©\xfc\\.- 

\xvs  ore  ^Tec^ueTvt\.\à  muc\\  àece\.x>eà  oonoev.Txxxv^  X\\z   à.eé,vee  o^  tYv- 

■t,ed  >»\t\\  o"u\,\j  soxae  p\\Qaea  ot  o  tc-^  ao\voo\.a« 

276.  Influence  of  Michelangelo, 

In  the  considération  of  tûis  perioct,  one  is  pernaps  too  mu- 
oa   inoiined  to  regard  as  Plemisn,  what  is  merely  a  Plemish  i 
interprétation  of  forais,  not  borrowed  from  tûe  severe,  but  ai- 
ways  from  an  Italian  tendenoy,  naaieiy  that  of  Michelangelo 
and  his  successors.  Several  reasons  explain  the  influence  of 
tûis  master.  PiBStly,  the  vast  iinportance,  besides  his  great- 
neas  as  an  artist,  which  tne  peculiarity  of  nis  position  as 
arcûitsct  of  the  Ghuroh  of  3.  Peter  (1547-15Ô4)  gave  to  nim. 
3scondiy,  tne  Deautiful  treatoient  oi  nis  doue  of  3.  Peter,  by 
wnich  it  became  a  siodel  for  tûe  severe  tendenoy  of  domioal  ar- 
chitecture in  France.  Thirdly,  the  t'ree  and  capricious  Lreai.- 
ment  of  form  prevailing  in  aiany  of  his  »orks,  again  gave  him 
the  syîipathy  of  artists  in  the  free  phases  and  currents  of  t 
the  16  th,  17  th  and  13  th  centuries.  Relative  to  the  free 
tendenoies  under  Oouis  XIII  and  Gouis  XV,  we  snali  return  to 
the  iast  tnentioned  influence  of  Michelangelo  ""   and  otner- 
wise  refer  to  wnat  has  already  been  said  about  it  in  Art. 52. 

Xo-te  464*  ^^   a\\o\,V  A:.\\ere  returxv  Xo   t^xe  tuto  groupa  ot  ^\-a 
8\icceaaovs,  \ïi\\\c\\  coT*r\.eà  turWAer  X\\z   \,eT\ô,ex\c>^  q\    i^\.cV.eVoTv|e\,o . 

A  séries  of  other  facts  shows  the  inportant  influence  of  I 
Itaiy  in  various  vfays. 

277.  Italians  in  France. 

Pirstly,  missions  iike  tnat  of  de  Onamoray  to  Rome  (about 
1640),  to  invite  important  Italian  artists  and  art  ?rorkers  to 
settle  in  France, ^"^  or  Prencnmen  iike  Poussin,  wûo  had  trai- 
ned  themseives  in  Italian  art. 
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3uch  influences  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  long  oontinued  ac- 
tivity  of  Romanelli  (about  1Ô40-16Ô0)  and  of  inis  coupanions 
Griaiaidi  and  Borzone,  furtner  the  caliing  of  Bernini  to  Paris 
in  1665,  wiiere  for  eight  months,  ne  was  treated  like  a  great 
lord.  3tefano  deila  Bella  (lôlD-lôô4)  from  Florence,  naaied 
La  Belle  oy  tne  Prenoh,  waa  in  Paris  from  1640  to  lôoO. 
273.   ?renotifflen  in  Italy. 

A  second  proof  arises  froai  tne  fact,  thaL  Luis  is  tne  epoch 
in  wiiich  the  most  important  Prencnaien  oegan  to  stay  in  Italy 
for  long  periods.   Sinilarly  to  &ûô  earlier  great  ^ieaiings, 
3*    Bologna,  ?'ranchsville  (?*.  Prancaviiia)  and  ilaquesnoy.  Pous- 
sin and  Claudia  Lorraine  tnen  settled  entirely  in  Rotne,  a.  i  t 
their  art  tendency  belongs  far  more  to  their  new  home,  than 
to   taeir  former  one.^'^^  Only  in  tne  terûpera-nent  of  Poussin  is 
the  ^rencaman  again  round,  and  as  m  Salomon  de  Brosse,  an  e 
écho  of  the  great  fusion  spirit  of  Henry  IV. ^^^ 

I\,aV>^  ox\  Qccouwt  o^  t'v\e\r  stuàves. 

iCote  4ÊT.   îit\eTvue  Qu  Peroc  ^Sias  \t\  Itc\,\j,  a\  VeoE\  ^vouv  iôèiv 
to  ibSo,  OTvd  Letr.e voter  f'^oav  obowt  i£Q7  to  l£13*,  St>:uox\  Vouet 
vetwvuei  tw  1632  t'^ovu  o.  ata>^  o^  \o   \xeavs  t\veve',  Savvoatxv  vet- 
\xrT\eà  tw  1620  t^o^^  o  ton^  sojouvu. 

In  tne  peculiar  phenomenon  of  3alomon  de  Brosse,  tne  influ- 
ence of  Vigaola  is  not  yet  ciearly  visiole.  As  vie   saali  see, 
his  severe  spirit  appears  to  oe  more  aiiied  do  the  -.ïorks  of 
some  great  north  Italians,  like  Palladio,  Doaenico  Cortoni, 
Pellegrini,  siaDio  Mangone,  and  sometimes  Ammanati  in  ais  sev- 
erer  tendency.  Only  after  the  deatn  of  Saio-non  de  Brosse 
(1626)  does  the  influence  of  Vignoia  and  of  Scamozzi  appear 
to  oe  gradually  adoptsd  in  the  severe  tendency. 

h.  Development  of  the  Style  îendencies  of  the  second 
Period  of  ?rench  Renaissance  Architecture. 

(About  1610-1735). 
279.  Subdivisions  of  the  Style. 

The  period  of  Prench  arcnitecture,  that  we  hâve  designated 
as  the  second  period  of  development  of  the  Renaissance  (aoout 
1610  to  1635),  may  according  to  the  point  of  view  oe  suodivi- 
ded  into  différent  styles  or  chronoiogical  epochs. 
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Tiie  division  of  tûis  period  into  the  styles  oif  Louis  XIII, 
[jOuis  XIV,  ani  Louis  XV,  possesses  great  coûvenienoe  as  alre- 
ady  soaLed.   If  one  oe  satisfied  with  ^fhat  is  asually  unders- 
tood  oy  tûese  styles,  the  représentation  is  still  very  imper- 
feot;  tne  oonceptions  freqaentiy  become  entirely  erroneous» 
a  oorreot  understanding  is  aiaiost  an  itnpossibility. 

Jany  ?renohmen  divide  tiiis  period  into  tûe  oentury  of  Louis 
XIV  and  tiie  epooh  of  Louis  XV,   Acoording  to  this  method,  the 
century  of  Louis  XIV  comprises  nearly  the  tvfo  first  phases  of 
the  second  period  of  developaaent,  and  tne  âge  of  Louis  XV  is 
tûô  third  or  last  phase.   Tùus  the. style  oonneotion  oetween 
tne  third  and  the  first  two  phases  is  lost.   Lemonnier  justly 
aiakes  it  prominent,  tiiat  the  désignation  of  tne  century  of  L 
Louis  XIV  has  gradually  falsified  the  histopy  of  the  17  th 
oentury. 

Xo\e  468.  ^'''S\\e  T\ame  o^  Wnz   oex\\\iv>^  ot  Lo\i\,s  XIV  A\o8  t^uaW.^ 

beew  mo^e  \.o  \5e4'^^  ^^  Çrotvoe,  t\o\  ot\\,i^  \»\\\\  X\<z   cexvtuv\^  'out 
\û\-t\\  X\ve  \t\.n|,,  OTvà,  moTeo\)er  qW  \\q8  Vieex\  aWrxXiu-ted  to  ouv  c 
couutTY,  or  T\.eoT'\\^  o\<\,  o^^d  oX-most  xvo"t\\\.T\é,  Xo    t\\e  rest  o^  ?=\jl- 
Tope.   Vo\.-ta\ve  \\os  oox\-tr\\)\iteà  aOTe  Xx\qx\    owu  o\\\ev  peraoxx  to 
•t\\e  extens\ow  ot  t\\ese  N.àios''.  i,\.w  L"»f^.irt  ?rotvca\6,  p.  î,^ .  -- 
OT\e  s\\ov.\à  reoà  Vn  Lemoi\T\.Vôr  Wxe  ewt\ve  ç^'uoçter  2^^. 

In  oonnection  witn  this  opinion  are  many  other  ?renohaiôn, 
ifho  date  ail  events  in  the  17  th  oentury  from  tne  fainous  ent- 
ry  of  Louis  XIV  into  Paris  after  ûis  aiarriagedôôO). 

230.   Subdivision  of  the  17  th  Gentury  in  tvîo  parts. 

Lemonnier  acoepts  this  proûainenoe  of  the  17  tn  oentury  as 
a  kind  of  whole,  just  as  one  also  usually  speaks  of  the  16  tn 
oentury.   He  then  assumes  t»o  divisions  in  tas  17  ta  century 
(p.  28);  uhs  first  being  from  tûs  deat/ii  of  Henry  IV  to  taa 
entry  of  Louis  XIV  (lôlO-lôôO).   This  division  certaialy  cor- 
responds to  several  important  events;  yet  for  arcûitecturs  it 
leads  to  ne»  misuaderstandings  and  erroneous  conceptions.   î 
The  year  1660  indeed  nearly  coïncides  »ith  the  disappearaace 
of  the  free  individual  tendency;^"^^  but  on  the  other  hand,  t 
the  time  from  1610-1660  corresponds  to  paases  of  the  style  of 
tolerably  différent  character.   The  epoca  of  1660-1770  on  the 
contrary  entirely  séparâtes  tae  last  phase  from  the  period  to 
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whion  it  0eloags,  while  the  entire  time  of  1610-1700  moreover 
comprises  only  two  tiiirds  of  the  aotaal  perioi  in  ffûioii  it  is 
to  be  plaoed. 

MoXe  4*70.   Betove  1660  ave  Xo   Xie  ^o^^'à.  \.mpu\,se6  ot  o  oev\,a- 
\x\  \,Tvà\i\3\iàua\\.t\^,  a  ce"r-to\.x\  t^^^^^^s  auà  a  «^ove  ocu\e  preG\a- 

v\i^   \\y\xs,^    \.3  smootVvev  à\ir\,A4  ■t\ve  second  \vcx\,-Ç  .  ^xyzw.   ôXvo\,4V\t 
\.\.wes  o^^à  suv^ooes  ap\>eav  \,ea8  âi\.t^^^t,e  axvà  Vose  some1;,\\\.xv4  o^ 

231.  Division  acoording  to  the  t^fo  Style  Tendenoies. 

A  third  mots  of  subdivision  aris^s,  if  one  follovfs  out  the 
fate  of  arohiteotare  in  the  free  and  the  severe  tendeaoies  of 
the  second  period,  and  assumes  tais  as  a  basis.  3o  far  as  k 
known  to  us,  this  method  has  never  yet  been  attempted.   j^ut 
it  permits  the  folio»fing  of  the  connection  of  the  separate 
phases  and  of  the  separate  franches  of  the  ourrents  and  of  t 
their  development  with  suon  olearness,  that  after  long  hésit- 
ation, ne   hâve  decided  to  choose  this  method  for  the  princip- 
al description,  and  to  permit  the  subdivision  according  to  p 
phases  to  follow  as  a  valuabei  extension  only  in  the  final  c 
considération. 

If  one  does  not  aiso  follow  tne  charaoter  and  the  fate  of 
tnese  saparate  currents  thenseives,  it  is  iînpossible  to  rignt- 
ly  understand  the  nature  of  ail  ths  phenooiena  found  in  tne 
phases,  sometioaes  in  the  différent  phases,  and  still  less  in 
the  subdivisions  of  the  architecture  according  to  the  reigns; 
just  as  little  is  it  possiole  to  perfectiy  understand  their 
gênerai  oharacter. 

232.  Division  according  to  Phases. 

The  division  of  the  period  into  phases,  as  we  hâve  done  for 
the  f irst  period,  has  certain  advantages  on  its  own  part.   It 
aiakes  easier  the  oomparison  of  the  periods  witn  each  other. 
It  peraits  the  récognition  of  tûe  gênerai  onaracter  of  the  a 
architecture  during  each  important  division  of  Lhe  style.   3 
Since  it  finally  affords  the  means  for  touching  upon  the  so 
common  Prench  method  of  subdivision  in  accordance  with  the 
reigns  of  the  kings,  and  for  sûoifing  ail  its  defects  and  for 
reoaedying  theon,  then  is  this  mode  of  subdivision  oetter  adap- 
ted  for  âiving  in  the  final  considération  a  reviesï  of  lae   se- 
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second  period.  Our  description  will  extend  the  other,  and  in 
tiiis  way  wili  an  anderstaading  of  the  period  becooie  possible, 
which  oannot  otherwise  be  obtained  to  the  same  degree. 
283.   Main  Currents  of  the  Style. 
We  hâve  already  had  opportunity  to  prove  ths  existence  of 
t»fo  main  ourrents  flowing  beside  eaoh  other  in  Prench  archit- 
ecture since  1500.  We  etaphasizef  hoif  important  were  their 
oontemporary  effect  on  eacn  otûer  and  to  external  influences 
in  tûe  origin  of  the  various  phases  of  the  style,  and  ne   gaye 
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a  brief  outline  of  thèse  relations. 

>îot.e  4*71,   See  kv\.,    il,  atvà  e8\^ec\a\.\.A^  kvta,  87,  88,  8S  and 
190. 

?/e  placed  espeoial  weight  on  tne  effects  of  thèse  free  and 
severe  currents  dnring  and  after  the  aigh  Renaissance.  (See 
Art.  190).  We  likewise  oalled  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  iatter  for  the  later  phases,  and  termed  it  the  treasary 
of  ail  attainments  and  in  a  certain  viray  the  instrument  of  tr- 
ench architecture  until  the  présent  day.(3ee  Arts.  138,  189). 
Tûis  and  the  court  of  the  Louvre  always  form  one  of  the  sour- 
ces, to  which  the  severe  tendenoy  of  Prench  architecture  loo- 
ks back. 

This  is  noif  the  place  to  follow  out  the  fate  of  tnese  two 
main  ourrents  in  their  further  development  during  the  différ- 
ent phases.   Tne  divergent  growth  of  the  phases  and  their  con- 
nection will  thereby  be  more  clearly  sûown. 
1.   ?ree  Style  Ourrents. 
(1594-1660). 
234.   Origin. 

The  freer  direction  of  the  taste  of  this  period  appears  to 
substantially  proceed  from  three  sources: — 

1.  prorn  a  partial  survival  of  the  spirit  of  the  late  phase 
of  the  first  period  of  development.  (Charles  IX  and  Henry  HT). 

2.  Proffl  the  endeavors  for  freedom  variously  strengthened 
Dy  the  Huguenot  wars,  and  their  conséquences. 

3.  Prom  an  influence  of  irregularity  in  Spanish  literary 
Works. 

This  epooh  extends  between  two  famous  royal  entries  into  ? 
paris,  that  of  Henry  IV  after  long  continued  wars,  and  that 
of  his  grandson  Louis  XIV  after  his  marriage,  a  year  oefore 
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the  beginning  of  àis  iadependent  reign. 

a.  Origin  of  Détails  of  tae  ?ree  Carrent. 
235.  Importance  of  Détails. 

After  the  high  Renaissanoe  in  Pranoe,  détails  aad  ornament- 
ation  form  tiie  essentiai  différences  between  the  différent  p 
phases  and  form  their  oharacAeristios.  It  is  therefore  of  p 
partioular  importance  to  take  ap  this  side  of  architecture. 

In  the  periods  previously  described,  the  forais  of  détails, 
of  mouidings  and  of  décoration  are  substantially  based  on  the 
antique,  and  espeoially  upon  its  interprétation  by  the  schooi 
of  Bramante  and  in  his  ''last  manner".   About  the  end  of  the 
16  th  and  the  beginaing  of  the  17  t'h  centuries  may  be  noticed 
the  ever  increasing  occurrence  of  forms  of  détails,  whioh  hâ- 
ve a  freer  character  and  apparentiy  a  différent  origin.   The 
Prenoh  are  accustomed  to  seek  this  in  Pianders.   îhis  view  a~ 
appears  to  me  incorrect,  at  least  unless  it  be  clearly  exten- 
ded.  The  Fiemings  »ere  perhaps  intermediaries,  but  the  trae 
origin  lies  in  Michelangelo  and  his  schooi.   It  therefore  ap- 
pears requisite  to  enter  upon  this  matter  more  fully  hère,  a 
and  to  place  it  fully  in  a  clear  light. 
286.  Bizarre  Tendency. 

Within  the  treacment  of  détails  of  the  free  carrent  in  Ita- 
ly  and  France,  I  oelieve  that  I  must  hère  plainly  call  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  two  tendencies,  tnat  for  clearness 
I  will  designate  as  the  "bizarre"  and  tne  *'Barocco".  Tna  bi- 
zarre tendency  proceeds  from  the  savere  schooi. of  Bramante 
and  Raphaël;  tne  Bacocco  tendency  begins  with  Michelangelo  a 
and  is  further  developed  in  his  scûool.   The  former  substant- 
ially prédominâtes  in  the  third  phase  of  the  first  period  of 
development  (Gharles  IX,  Henry  III);  the  latter  oecomes  so  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  second  period. (Phase  of  Louis  XIII). 

The  bizarre  tendency  adhères  to  a  sharper  and  firmer  treat- 
ment  of  détails  and  of  ornaments-  The  freer  arrangements  of 
thèse  are  liraited  iiore  to  giving  freer  forms  to  the  usual  sm- 
aller  aronitectural  members,  especially  the  détails,  without 
confusing  the  réminiscences  of  their  basai  form.  Their  forms 
do  not  recall  fabrics,  leather  etc.,  whoss  architectural  use 
in  the  open  air  is  unusual. 

The  treatooent  of  forms  by  Alessi  on  Palace  Marine  at  Milan 
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may  be  mentioned  as  a  type  of  this  teadency.  '^  This  is  that 
to  be  found  Id  tiae  ornaments  on  the  eastern  half  of  toe  great 
gallery  of  the  boavre  under  Henry  IV,  where  tàe  subdivision 
into  msinbers  on  the  oontrary  beiongs  to  the  Baroooo  tendenoy. 
It  is  found  aooompanying  the  arrangement  of  brickifork  and  asa- 
iars  on  his  Château  at  3-  germain-en-Laye,  and  similariy  in 
the  rare  foliage  ornament  of  Palace  Guxemourg.  On  the  galle- 
ry des  oerfs  at  Fontainebleau,  tûe  pilasters  of  the  ground  s 
story  and  the  pediment  oaps  of  thô  upper  Windows  belong  by 
their  détails  to  the  bizarre,  and  not  to  tae  Barooco  tendenoy. 
To  the  latter  belong  only  the  volutes  mentioned  in  Art.  291. 

\îàS.xve,    l?eT*\T\  à.z\   Ya|,o    qi^ô.   maTi\i   0"t\\eTS,    and.    Wvev^  v"t*«''à'0'(^^^o'te 

Sestailleur  is  thinking  of  tnese  forais  of  the  bizarre  ten- 
denoy, when  he  speaks  of  the  false  taste  and  mannerism  of  tne 
Italiaa  artists  employed  in  Pranoe  by  the  last  of  the  Valois, 
or  of  the  feeling  of  the  style  of  the  Renai csance,  tnat  still 
oocurs  on  tne  façade  of  3.  Stienne  du  Mont  at  Paris  about  1610. 
He  means  tûis,  when  he  speaks  of  tne  rise  of  the  style  of  Lo- 
uis XIII  and  says: —  "Between  1623  anl  1630,  tne  last  forms 
of  ttie  dégénéra uô  Rsaaiaaanca  were  glvaa  ao  for  tjhe   r-'/î','! -;.?  ; 
ivMvy  or!ian5nuHoi_)a  Ol  tne  ae^i   style". 

Within  the  Sarocco  are  masters,  wao  were  sligatiy  or  not  at 
ail  affected  dy  the  Sivelied  treatment  of  détails,  out  aiso  ad- 
hered  to  tûe  Dizarre  tendenoy.   l'ns  décoration  of  tae  vaulDs 
in  Palace  Bitti  oy  Pietro  da  Oortona  must  ûave  been  gradually 
transformed  from  the  Loggias  of  Raphaël  and  avoided  tûe  déta- 
ils of  Micnelangeio.   îhe  saaae  oiay  oe  said  oi  Le  Brun' s  ceil- 
ings.  It  is  rataer  tae  bizarre,  than  ths  Barocco  tendenoy, 
that  oiixes  again  wita  the  severer  araoesque  forms  of  Vouet, 
to  gradually  form  the  freer  style  of  Berain  and  of  Daniel  ^a- 
rot,  and  the  proper  style  of  Louis  XIV.  (3ince  about  1630). 
237.   Barocco  îendency. 

But  in  the  school  of  i^fiohelangelo,  on  the  oontrary,  the  fo- 
rms of  structural  éléments,  such  as  doorways,  Windows,  arches 
witû  their  piers,  consoles,  pediments  and  crowning  motives, 
were  drawn  into  tae  vortex  of  the  capricious  treatment  of  fo- 
rms.  Harmonious  equilibrium  of  the  most  unexpected  forms  was 
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gradaally  plaoed  before  the  observer  in  tûe  aiost  surprising 
posi  lions.   The  grotesque  heais  loat  tiieir  ûuman  f  eatures  al- 
oaost  entirely,  and  assuaaed  in  expression  something  ghostly, 
vacant  and  unreai,  or  they  are  distorted  into  ail  oonoeivable 
grimaces. 

0.   Influencé  of  Michsiangeio's  Jorms  on  the  Style  of 
Gouis  XIII. 

(About  1600-16Ô0). 
288.  Gharacter  of  its  Détails. 

Most  stroQgly  characteristio  of  the  tendency  of  Michelange- 
lo  and  of  his  schooi  is  the  material  in  whion  certain  détails 
appear  to  be  executed,  such  as  cartouches,  oaasks,  shields,  t 
the  cushions  of  lonic  capitals,  etc.   This  is  not  the  materi- 
al of  tne  actual  laodels  borrovred  from  nature  or  from  tne  art 
industries,  but  a  soft  material,  often  very  difficult  to  naine. 
One  "ohinks  of  leather,  of  dough,  of  unburnt  clay,  or  of  soft 
and  rounded  forms,  as  of  a  cooked  caif's  head.  Sonae  look  li~ 
ke  dogs'  ears  and  bats'  wings.   At  other  times,  tnese  are  eut 
strips  of  leather  or  more  or  less  iength,  rolled  up  at  the  e 
ends  or  hanging. 

In  the  iforks  of  Mionelangelo  on  the  oeiling  of  the  Sistine 
Ohapei  at  Rome  (1508-1512)  begins  to  appear  very  early  the  p 
préférence  for  such  treatment  of  forms,  altaouga  but  sporadi- 
cally.  The  inscription  tadleLs  oelow  tne  propnets  and  sibyls 
are  crowned  by  wings,  arranged  like  broken  pediments  and  show- 
ing  softly  rounded  forms  of  no  naaaeable  material. 

Th3  same  may  be  said  of  the  ûslmet  and  plume  of  his  statue 
of  II  Penseroso  in  Florence  (1519-1533).  On  Michelangelo's 
palace  of  the  Conservators  in  Rome,  tne  beards  and  nair  of  t 
the  masks  on  the  lonic  capitals  are  formed  as  eut  and  partly 
rolled  leather  strips,  and  like  some  other  peouliari-Dies,  ch- 
aracteristics  of  the  treatment  of  détails  in  this  tendency. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  cartouche  on  the  doorvîay  of  the  so-c 
called  Vigna  of  Cardinal  Grimani  in  Rome. 
239.   Introduction  outside  Italy. 

The  cîrcumstanoe,  that  the  forms  are  designated  as  5'lemish 
in  France,  appears  to  merely  indicate,  that  they  reaohed  Fra- 
nce by  way  of  Planders.    Tûey  wers  somewhat  overloaded  and 
neavily  shaped,  and  were  employed  in  more  numerous  groupingsa 
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A  Plemisû  élément  also  was  thereby  more  strongly  expressed. 

copv\,c\o\xs   OTvà  BOlTocco   tenàôïvov^   o^   Jl\c\^eVo"ï\é(e\»o^s  to'^^s  ^bolS 
\x\-tTOàwceà   o>i"ts\de   ltci\,>4.      Itv  S-traôbur^,    ^or    exomp\e,    occur 

QTvà   le^Ê»      Oxv  \\\^   Bo-t.c\.   de  VWVe  \)u\\\,  \>\^  Qcitv\c\    Svac\t\.6   Wz- 

comT^o^^\^i  occur,  -t^vou^Y;  âuetacXxeà,  àA.aXv'v.bu'teà  axaOTR^  o\.\\era  \.t\ 
•t\\e  t  ûTV"tas\\co\\,\à  \\xx\iT\,aT\-t  co\&pos\.\\oxva  ot  X\\z  llTc.\\\.\.ec't\xr.o 
o^    VaiftàeV.   D\.eX\ev\,\xv.    ^,^uTemV>evè   eà\t\.ou   ot    1^98^. 

In  the  galiery:  of  Pranois  I  at  Fontainebleau  aiay  aiready  be 
seen  in  places  in  the  cartoucne  borders  thèse  sorolls  and  ft- 
aps  of  stiffly  curved  or  even  rolled  leather  strips.     ûikewi- 
se  occur  sooie  masks  of  ape-like  or  ghostiy  oharacter,   that 
foilow  not  nature,    but  models  like  those  of  '^iichelangelo. 

Tûe  oartouGhe-liks  caps  of  the  doroier  Windows  of  the  Chat- 
eau  at  Bournazel   also  exhibit  an  inclination  toward  such  for»s. 

In  the  Onateau  of  Ancy-le-Franc  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cart- 
ouches of  the  cabinet  des  fleurs,  aiready  in  1569  or  soon  af- 
terwards,   richly  eut  rolled  work  in  soft  leather  forais.   On  t 

the  doorway  of  the  chaoel  of  the  Château  at  Scouen,    which  Dar- 
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cel     places  in  ths  end  of  ths  lô  th  cenbury,  are  found  lea- 

tèer  cartouches  and  palm  forms,  i^rhich  closely  approxiaiate  to 
those  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIII.  Certain  cartouche  foroas 
on  the  galiery  of  the  onapel  oi  the  Château  at  Anet  are  mere- 
ly  conceived  to  be  of  soft  leather,  instead  of  thin  îfood,  to 
producs  the  character  of  the  so-called  forms  of  Louis  XIII. 

^qXz   475.  .Ix\  %\\e  \z-x.X   ot  Bou>èev  otvô.  Qovce\.   l,''Avt  i^ro\\\.t- 
ectuvoX.  eiv  îrawce  etc.   Çor\a.  1859-1866.  VoV.  1.  Ç\,,  ^7.  -- 
•SYie  exaTû.p\.e  pre'o\o\iS\^â  v^exvtVoxveà  Va  \.\\,\ia\ra-leà  otv  ?\,.  1,2, 

The  influence  of  the  architecture  of  Micheiangelo  oocurs  it 
within  the  free  current  in  tîfo  separate  tendencies;  — 

a.  Bxoiusively  by  his  System  of  treai.aient  of  détails  by  an 
arrangement  of  brickwork  and  ashlars  of  the  times  of  Henry  IV 
and  Louis  XIII.  It  gives  to  the  so-cailed  Louis  XIII  style 
its  apparently  Plemish  character. 

b.  By  his  mode  of  composition  of  tue  larger  aemders  and  a 
architectural  parts,  he  formed  the  basis  of  the  proper  freer 
8arocGO-iike  tendency  of  tûe  style  of  Louis  XIII,  from  wnicn 
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was  iater  to  prooeed  the  Louis  XV  style,  and  finally  the  Rooe^o. 

c.  Origin  of  the  Br-ickwork,TeDdency  in  tne  Style  of 
Louis  XIII. 

290.  Style  of  Louis  XIII. 

The  treatment  of  détails  by  the  sohool  of  Micnelangelo  in 
the  rather  heavy  and  overloaded  deveiopment,  that  it  experien- 
ced  in  the  Netnerlands,  —  oombined  witn  the  tastsless  tenden- 
oy  toward  Driokvrork  of  tne  Huguenot  minister  Sully. "^'^  It  is 
the  oombination  thus  produoed,  that  is  meant  in  tne  first  pl- 
ace, when  one  speaks  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIII  m  business 
intercourse  and  in  society  language. 

Ko-^e  /v'ÎÊ»  ^û<i  i^vt.  2*2,^.   "îVve  \30wàeà  oa'ixVor  c^uoxns  ot  t,\ve  ow- 

ot  làexvvv^  ,IV  Tftor  tVxo-l  ot  IiOm^ô  XIII.   'S^TXxa  \.s  X\^^   reauW  o^  X 
t\\e  s-tvuctwToX,  co^\)\.xvo't\,OTv  ot  as\\\.or8  >»\-t\\  aix  Vn^evxoT  mo\er- 
\a\,,  \.\V,e  T\3bb>o\,e  or  brxcVs.  (^See  T\|8.  141,  14^,  \à,k-'^h^^'    ^«' 
s\\o\,\,  ve\\)kVw  Xo   X\<\2,   \,o"teT  \.n  conuecWou  i»\,-t\\  -t^va  OtrraT\é,emcT^"t 
ot  X>r\o\c>aox»V. 

291.  Examples  of  tûe  Time  of  Henry  17  and  of  Louis  XIII. 
This  treatment  of  détails  is  already  visible  in  places  on 

ouildings.of  Henry  IV.   Thus  on  the  gallsry  des  cerfs  at  Fon- 
tainebleau; imitated  from  the  side  view  of  tae  lonic  oapitais 
of  rrficûelangelo  on  Palace  of  Oonservators  in  Rome,  volutes  h 
hère  project  from  the  vrall  as  terminations  of  the  pilasters, 
and  they  appear  as  if  composed  of  soft,  Jteak  and  ineiastic 
masses.   In  tûe  cnapel  of  3.  Saturnin  in  tue  Cnateau  aL  Font- 
ainebleau, there  already  occur  some  détails  »ita  tnis  tenden- 
cy,  dâted  1603. 

This  swelled,  leather  and  dough-like  form  of  détails  is  fur- 
ther  frequently  found  en  Fontainebleau  on  the  doorways  of  the 
vestibules,  that  lead  to  tne  gallery  of  Francis  I  and  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Trinity,  Deing  in  tne  latter  beneatn  and  above 
the  gallery,  on  tne  isrardrooes,  in  tne  scrollwork  and  on  tne 
oheruûs'  heads  of  the  main  frieze,  on  cartouches,  aiasks,  con- 
soles, panels  of  the  spandrels  and  between  the  pilasters,  on 
vaults,  and  thèse  forms  from  Micnelangelo  indeed  occur  in  tne 
midst  of  others,  which  belong  to  the  severer  tendency.   Mans- 
art  gave  in  the  gallery  of  Palace  Mazarin,  which  ne  erected 
for  the  antiquities  of  tne  Oariinal  (no/v  a  part  of  une  Liora  - 
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[jibrapie  Nationale  at  Paris),  one  of  tûe  beat  exampies  of  the 
oriokwork, tendency  of  Loai3  XIII.   He  adhered  to  the  systeoa 
of  tàe  Hotei,  that  Le   Muet  oaiit  in  1633-1649  for  îubeuf  (Fig. 
149),  and  wiiich  iater  became  the  Paiaoe  ^azarin. 

îïe  aiiall  return  to  one  of  tiie  most  famous  exampies  of  tbis 
tendenoy,  oiiateau  Beaumesnil,  in  oonneotion  with  brickwork,  in 
gênerai,  in  tùe  Cùapter  on  the  peculiatities  of  the  style. 

We  name  a  few  additional  exampies,  that  are  illustrated  in 
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Rouyer's  vfeil  known  >fork:  — 

>îo\e  4T7.  Boux^er  %  Darce\.  L'i^v\  Arc\\\1ect\xT0L\  en  ?vawce. 
eXc.  Çor\,8.  lS5'ô-1866. 

The  house  in  Bue  du  Moulin  du  Roi  in  Abbeville  (about  1625) 
vfith  façade  of  stone  and  brickirork  shc»s  a  reourved  pediment, 
dough  oonsoles,  cartouches  and  heavy  palms. 

The  Pavillon  des  Arquebusiers  at  Boissons  (about  1622;  PI. 
19).  ?rom  the  ornaments  of  the  three  lowest  courses  of  boss- 
es, one  migût  conjecture  the  date  to  De  1560. 

The  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  the  muses  in  the  Château  at  Oir- 
on  (aoout  1625!  ?1.  21).   ûeatûer  cartoucaes  and  heavy  palms. 

The  chape!  in  Hospital  Hotel-Dieu  at  ^ompiegne  (about  1630; 
Pi.  25),  ieather  cartouches,  heavy  palms,  angels  with  heavy 
jvingu,  leataer  foliage  and  stems  with  pearl-like  seeds. 

Heavy  scrollwork  with  free  lines  and  heavy  leaf  points,  fat 
rosettes,  ceiling  panels,  partly  with  Ieather  forma, are  to  be 
seen  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  of  tiie  council  in  the  Ass- 
ize  Court  at  Paris. (About  1622;  Pi.  13). 

Tolerably  severe  are  the  main  forms  Dut  witn  Ieather  cartou- 
ches, heavy  acanthus  consoles  and  oroKen  forms,  are  &he  choir 
stalls  of  3.  peter  at  Toulouse.  (Afx-er  1659;  Pis.  15,  lô). 
292.   Donded  Asùlars  without  Brickwork. 

It  sûould  not  De  forgotten,  that  tne  use  of  bonded  ashlar 
quoins  at  the  angles  and  openings  without  orickworK  as  an  ex- 
clusively  décorative  System  of  a  façade  are  considerably  oii- 
er  taan  the  phases  of  Henry  IV  and  bouis  XIII. 

We  give  the  following  exampies  of  them: — 

Tne  ûonded  quoins  of  the  angles  and  Windows  give  to  tne  Pa- 
villon of  S.  Louis  ia  Fontainebleau,  aiready  rebuiit  under  ? 
Francis  I,  and  on  which  tne  surfaces  of  the  walis  are  of  sto- 
ne, the  same  dry  and  tasteless  cnaracter,  which  ne   observe  in 
Lhe  Huguenot  tendenoy  of  Sully. 
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In  the  rebuilding  of  the  Château  of  3.   Maur,   whicii  De  l'Orme 
undertook  for  Catherine  de  Medioi,   tûe  double  pavilions  îfith 
tiaeir  bonded  quoins  of  the  angles  and  the  Windows,   as  well  as 
in  their  proportions,-  had  eotirely  the  charaoter  of  the  so-c- 
alied  style  of  Louis  XIII.  ^''^ 

iîo-te   ^'^S.      I\\us%vo\ôà   \.TV  î)\)l  Geroecxu.      Les   p\.us   exceV\»CTv\8 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  are  likewise  ezamples  thereof. 
The  âhateau  of  Angeville-Bailleul,   not  far  froai  fecaaip,479 
shows  at  the  angles  and  Windows  thèse  enclosures  by  toothed 
ashiars,   that  there  likewise  projeot  from  ashlar  walls  inste- 
ad  of  briokwork. 

•t\\e   oovxTt   ot   Ça\Qce   *^os\e\.\,\,    Vo/tev  îeTRi%\    OT\à   x\o\b  BaT\iCo   Xa%\.o- 
waVe    \."a   St,.   V\a   Gav)Ouv,    «\\,\v   t^vree   serves   ot    Na\.uô,OM58,    \b\\\cY\ 
meve\,>^   \\o\)e   tooWxeà    aaX^Xoira   os    ewc\.08ur.68,    as    \.n   Wvla   80-ca\,\,eà 
s-t>à\.e8   ot    Bexvvxà   XV    Qx\à  i,ou\8   XllI*,    meve\,\j    \\\z  \iv\,zV.z  beAuMieew 
t\\em   oxvà   X\\e   ■too"t\ved   c^\xo\.tv8   ave   \acV.\u^    o\   \,\\e    OTvèVes,    >»Yv\g,\\ 
Ave   emp\.OAJ)eà.   otv  \V\c  to^^'^âte. 

d.  Barocoo-iike  Tendenoy  of  tûe  Style. 
293.   Influence  of  Micûelangelo. 
For  the  tendenoy  hère  partioularly  meant,  no  B'renoû  appella- 
tion is  known  to  me.  Therefore  I  hâve  proposed  a  Prenoh  name 

(Saroooo  ^enre)  as  an  explanation.   I  conjeoture  that  exampl- 
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es  of  this  tendenoy  are  meant,  when  Rivoelen     employs  the 

words  "torments  ani  grotesques",  and  Leohavaliier  DUevignard 

further  uses  the  term  "macaronic"  style. 

JCote   481.      ^\.>50o\»ew  po\tvt8   ou"t   -oorVous   pYkeuomexvo    \.tv  W\e   av- 
o\v\ -lecture   ot    ■t\ve   \\\i,z   ot   li0u\,8   XIII.      \X  coxv  \)e    8e\>ere   or  \>e 
Te8We88\.>A   tovtuved.      .-^vi-st   o8  -^zW   ooiv   \X   s\\o"«i   \\8e\."^    ^\.oom>^ 
auà    o\   o\\\eT   Wikes   ^roteac^ue.    i,See  Ç\.(ixva"t'*8   î,nc>ic\.op,eà\e   àe 
V'»arc.\v\.-tec\\xve.    lav\8.    1888-1893.   VoV.    6.    p.    ^TO"). 

In  the  style  under  discussion,  the  influence  of  Michelange- 
lo  and  his  school  is  much  more  important,  tûan  in  tûe  briokw- 
ork style,  where  it  only  affected  certain  détails.   Its  ireer 
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and  iater  mode  of  composition  hère  serves  as  a  basis.  Sntire 
buildings  in  tùe  style  of  tbis  tendenoy  appear  to  be  rare  in 
prance.  It  must  especially  extend  to  the  members  of  tne  int- 
ernai architecture.  It  is  round  on  tûe  exterior  chiefiy  on 
triose  structural  members,  that  oan  be  placed  within  the  encl- 
osure  of  the  orders. 

gxampies  of  tnis  tendenoy  of  that  period  are  found  in  two 
Works  then  published;  that  of  the  Florentine  Alexander  Pranc- 
ini,  ^"^  engineer  to  the  king  (lô31),  and  in  the  work  of  Barb- 
et,"^^^  dedioated  zo   Richelieu(1633);  also  further  oollected 
in  ail  Works  engraved  by  Abraaa'ja  Bosse. 

\aw  Y.\x\.è,   l»ou\.s  Xlll,  àes\.||iv6à  ■t\\\6  portAco  ot  ovc►\\^\,ect\xve.  ">^ 

>îo\e  463.   Barbet,  3,   L\\>re  à'>A\i"te\.s  zX   à,e  Ci^vem^uees, 

|vci\De  pov  k,    BoBse.  Çor\,6,  lÊî.^. 

ij'igs.  d4  ^^"^  and  55   '^'-^by   comparison  peroiio  t-ne  recogniiion 
01  the  oontemporary  existence  oi  ootn  tendencies,  and  to  ost- 
ter  display  the  character  of  tae  doorway  of  ?rancini,  repres- 
ented  in  ?ig.  55,  which  is  suited  lo  the  tendenoy  now  under 
exaaainatioD.   In  nis  twentistû  doorway  a  Lia   large  and  neavy 
cartouches  m  tne  tyaipanum,  one  cannot  knovv  wnether  ieather 
or  dough  is  used.   îhe  shelis,  vvings,  draperies,  and  iieads  in 
distorted  grimaces  aioreover  exnioiL  an  exaggerated  scals. 

iîote  484.   tsepTOà"uceà  t^ouv  Bov'oc\,  l,\.\3Te  à"»  i^vc\\\\,ec\uv,6  etc. 

Kot-e  4Sô.   ÀepvoduGeà  "^row  Oo\,\\o%  owd  Lovvoe.  Ï.Tvo\ic\.opeà\.e 

294.  ^naracuer  of  tnis  Tendenoy. 
In  général  it  is  the  différent  arc^iitecturai  inemoers  of  tne 
high  Senaissaace,  suça  as  doorsïays,  Windows,  taûernacles,  fi- 
replaces  etc.,  that  serve  as  a  basis  and  coinoiencing  point. 
But  instead  of  retaining  thèse  quiet  forms  based  on  construct- 
aoie  motives,  thèse  are  employed  for  ail  conceivable  variati- 
ons. They  are  transformed,  each  unit  member  is  subdivided  in- 
to  several  smaller  parts,  and  thèse  are  so  arranged  as  to  pré- 
sent as  many  contrasts  to  each  otiier  as  possible.   At  the  sa- 
me  time,  it  is  sought  to  comoine  this  great  numoer  of  élémen- 
ts more  oloseiy  together,  tnan. oy  mère  juxtaposition  as  in  t 
tûe  antique.  ïhis  is  attained  by  breaks,  différent  common 
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eociosurôs,  side  coûneotioas^^  by  consoles  eto,     ?ro!n  tiiis  fre- 
quentiy  results  an  acoenting  of  tàe  vertical  principle  in  tiie 
style  of  tlie  composition  and  of  tûe  élévation. 

295.  Reiationship  to  tûe  îaste  for  Affectation. 

Tûe  oharaoter  of  tais  style  tendency  exhibits  to  us  arbitr- 
ary  caprices,  labored  oombinations  and  contrasts,  overloading 
of  motives,  fréquent  répétition  of  members  and  of  lines,  oona- 
oined  witii  a  broad  and  rather  neavy  moulding  of  separate  eno- 
losures. 

In  several  of  thèse  tendenoies  exists  a  striking  reiations- 
iiiD  of  tiiis  tendency  to  the  spirit  of  tiie  tnen  so  influential 

AOp. 

Society  of  iotel  Raoïbouillet.    Henry  !\^artin  says  that  men 
àad  there  passed  from  hatred  of  tUe  dry  and  later  simple  word 
to  the  labored  turns  of  affected  taste.  îhsy  came  impercept- 
ibly  to  over  refinement,  to  false  taste,  and  to  seekmg  for 
cirouml coûtions . 

\.\\e  tc>v\ft8  ot  "tVve  9\.ox\8  ot  "tYve  lo^eA*  \a\\\  be  àXscuaseà.  \a\.ev. 

Tne  side  doorway  of  Ohurcli  3.  Louis  ^^^   at  Paris,  reoresen- 
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ted  in  Pig.  56,    is  one  of  tne  most  expressive  examples  of 

this  tendency^  nuinerous  and  in  great  part  neavy  enclosing  mo- 
uldings,  several  Droken  and  curved  pediment  forms,  heavy  car- 
touches and  consoles,  are  nere  the  charaoteristic  éléments, 
•îhey  are  found  yet  more  strongly  sxpressed  on  the  door  to  the 
gâllery  of  the  cûapsl  of  the  Trinity  m  the  ^nateau  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

îîo\e  ^S'?.   làeproàuc't'voTv  ^vq\^  ^^^\i-,    G.   iHoW-ts  B\8\or\.c3^\j,cs 
à'>iivc\\\\ec\uve  etc.  \   zX   serves.   Çor\s.  ■186'3. 

iîote    488.      Ko\si    S.    Ço\x\.    oivà    S.    Lo\x\s    \.xv   làue   S.    ^x\\o\.T\e. 

The  doorway  by  Franoini  (Pig.  56),   and  still  more  tûe  just 
mentioned  doorway  of  Ohurch  3.  Louis  (?ig.  56),  belong  to  th- 
at style,  which  Rubens  introduced  into  the  architecture  and 
ornamentatioû  of  Planders  after  his  return  from  Italy,  and  ^ 
ïfhich  is  today  named  after  him  as  tne  Rubens  style. "^^^ 

Kote  48'^.   Sec  G\i\.\,mavà.  D.  i^es  i4aV\ves  OruaweTvXS.sii.es  e.\c. 
9ar\,s.  188^.  v  4'â'â» 

296.  Examples  from  J.  Barbet. 

The  collection  of  fireplaces  and  altars,  whicn  J.  Barbet 
sougût  among  the  best  examples  then  in  Paris  and  published  in 
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1633,    aiso  contains  a  séries  of  exaaiples  of  this  tendenoy; 
rion  ovepmantels  extenling  to  the  oeiling  vfith  numerous  figu- 
res, hermes,  consoles,  rolied  work,  vases,  masks,  oùerubs' 
ûeads,  paims  etc.  One  of  tàese  is  snown  in  Fig.  348.  On  an- 
otiaer,  the  principal  enclosing  member  is  ooaaposed  of  rolied 
and  ont  strips  of  leather,  as  if  surrounded  by  a  single  great 
cartouoiie.  On  a  tnird,  oheruos'  heads  grew,  so  te  speak,  out 

of  a  leather  aaask  with  numeroas  rolied  strips  at  the  sides  a 
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ana  aoove.  ^-^ 

297.  Macaronio  Style. 

Other  forms  of  détails  are  frequently  added  to  those  menti- 
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oned.  As  Ghevignard     truly  remarks,  arohiteoture  as  wsli 

as  language  thereby  now  passed  into  a  aiaoaronic  style. 

ÇoT\a.  1692..  p.  304» 

Tùe  roiled-up  oat-outs  of  the  cartouches,  which  fall  down 
like  waves,  are  externaliy  strengthened  by  rolls  like  oaterp- 
illars:    the  latter  are  also  sometiaies  furnished  with  a  ba- 
ckbone  or  rib  of  round  seed-like  sphères. 

Kote   493.      f^T\   exvre»8\»e   exoxApVe   o\    \\\\.z   \exvdewc>i,    \b\\\,c\v   o\.- 
ao   000UV8   8vovo.d\,cc)i\,\,\i   Vxv  ^tei^àeX.   ï)\e-t-t&T\,\.xv,    \,s  -^ouxvd   \,xv   a  p 
pQxve\,   \)\^    i^\iTCi\vom   Josse,    \,\,\.\xs\roteà.   \.tv  Gu\.\,mov(i.    Ç\,8.    n,    18. 

298.  Auricular  Style. 

The  last  development  of  this  tendency  in  taste,  tne  last  ^ 
b'ieaiisn  exaggeration  of  the  schooi  of  Michelangalo  passed  in- 
to the  auricular  style  with  or  witnout  pea-pods  (cartilage 
iïork  more  or  less  mixed  with  oarob  leaves  and  distorted  grot- 
esques). This  tendency  of  art  and  taste  actually  corresponds 
to  the  conteaporary  party  of  smart  libertines. Cabout  1623)  a 
and  of  gormandizers  (about  1615).  It  would  b«  difficult  to 
State  accurateiy  what  degree  of  extension  of  this  style  was 
attained  in  «"rance,  and  the  beginning  of  wnich  Suilmard  plac- 
ed  in  the  time  of  the  return  of  Rubens  from  Italy.   He  certa- 
inly  affords  opportunity  for  interesting  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  tendency  of  Prench  taste,  which  would  be  repea- 
ted  in  tne  âge  of  the  Rococo.  As  the  fashion  of  rockwork  fo- 
und  a  century  later  its  strongest  expression,  not  in  France 
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Dut  in  Gepoiany,  ttie  aupioular  style  attained  its  ooaipiete  ie- 
velopai3Dt  only  in  Seraian  countries,  as  in  ?landers,  Holiand, 
^ermany  and  Switzeriand.   I  beiieve  it  impossible  to  develop 
this  tasûion  in  a  more  complète,  exaggerated  and  tasteless 
aiannep,  tûan  is  done  in  the  works  of  ttie  aaaster  Simon  Gammer- 

oiayer,  "citizen  and  cabinet-maker  of  tàe  Bayarian  oity  of  We- 
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ndiing~in-Siss";    if  so,  then  the  prize  would  oe  given  to 

"inaster  ?riderich  Qnteatsoii,  oabinet-maker  in  Frankfurt".^^^ 

X\xr   uTid  àerer  ^ro^e.^  ïfiiv»\e  l,\.eX>\xa^ev,  ^ewàxxvi.  îe\>.  1.  lê^S. 
)to-te  49ô.   See  \ixvte\ktsc\i,  ?.  Keues  ï»\roLtCTvb\LC\\.  i^ivôuereT  "îYv- 

date.  ^Accovà.'\<xv4  -to  Ç«u\\tROTà,  p.  400,  \jTvte\i.\aG\\  >aovV,eà  aXiOM-t 
1600"^. 

Botû  Works  are  the  last  vrords  of  wnat  the  s'renoh  designate 
as  tne  ?leaiish  élément  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIII. 

299.  Ohurch  3.  Marie  at  Nevers. 

A  very  expressive  example  of  the  Baroooo  in  France  is  affor- 
ded  by  the  faoade  of  Ohuroh  3.  Marie  at  Nevers.   The  bold  ef- 
feot  of  tae  projeoting  flueted  coiumns  vrith  their  entablature 
strongly  broken  above  them,  the  powerful  effeot  of  the  broken 
upper  pediment,  the  most  complète  Saroooo  treatment  of  the  p 
pediments  of  the  upper  part,  overrion  in  motives,  tne  doorway, 
the  ffindows,  and  the  great  pediment  niche,  ths  iuxuriattly  h 
heavy  and  ultra  Barocco  treatment  of  the  angel  hermes  figures 
beside  architraves  and  pilasters,  ail  this  lends  an  energy  of 
character  to  tne  arcnitecture,  skilfully  handled  in  spite  of 
everything,  which  one  is  net  aocustomed  to  fini  in  ?rench  ar- 
chitecture of  that  epoch. 

300.  Influence  of  Rubens. 

The  style  has  something  ?lemish-Homan,  as  usuai  in  the  vic- 
inity  of  Rubens.   îhe  half  ootagon  (instead  of  tne  round  arcn) 
at  the  doorways  recalls  the  same  form  in  the  garden  of  Rubens, 
that  will  soon  oe  mentioned. 

The  nature  of  the  style  tendency  just  indicated  is  likewise 
olearly  expressed  in  the  engravings  of  an  architect  of  Amiens, 
N.  Basset  (1Ô00-1650). 

Xo-te    496.      See   Gu\\movà.    Ç\..    l'a.    --   Oxve   pXo^te   o^    "t^\8    serves 
\)eaija   X\\z   X\.W^\    "-"ÈpxtopAvs   deaV^fT^e-à  X>>â  K.    Basset   o^    Av^Vewa*"', 
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Id  tne  panel  of  an  oyernantel  in  the  frequentiy  mentioned 
ifork  of  Barûet  (PI.  7),   the  influence  of  Rubens  is  likewise 
visible  in  the  figures.  Other  oooapositions  exhibit  oomplica- 
tei  oombinations  of  various  enolosures,  as  they  vrsre  liked  in 
Rubens'  vioinity. 

No.  33  in  the  work  of  irancini  on  Ooorways  ^'   represents 
a  ioorïfay  spanned  oy  a  half  ootagon  (instead  of  by  a  round 
arch),  as  Rubens  oonstructed  in  his  ovrn  garden  at  Antwerp;  a 
siaiiar  one  is  found  at  Florence  on  nhuroh  Ss  Stefano  and  Oe- 
ciiia  (1656  ?  by  Tacca).  This  treatment  had  also  oeen  already 
eaipioyed  Dy  Miohelangeio  about  1560  on  his  Gâte  Porta  Pia.  T 
The  dpawing  of  the  gpotto  in  the  garden  of  the  buxemourg  is 
asoribed  to  Rubens  by  some. 

No-te  ^^7.  ^'AVexQTxd.er  çrauc\xv\,  ?\,ovexv\\we,  eT^^V-ueer  to  \\\8 

We  eoaphasize  thèse  points,  sinoe  on  the  one  aand  most  s'ren- 
ohmen  are  surprised,  that  the  great  oiasteps  north  of  the  Alps, 
î?ho  in  part  vrorked  in  Paris  for  Maria  de  Medioi  during  1622- 
1625,  appear  to  hâve  sxerted  no  greater  influence  upon  their 
art  of  tûat  period,  and  beoause  on  the  other  hand  just  the  m 
aiost  ooDQpletely  expresssd  and  aiost  interesting  example  to  be 
mentioned  refers  this  style  tendency  to  Rubens. 

It  consista  of  a  volume  of  original  designs,  mostly  studiss 
for  a  treatise  on  arcnix-ecture.  Since  the  17  th  century,  th- 
èse hâve  been  attriouted  to  Ruoens  nimself.  They  overflow  vr 
with  sucû  an  infinité  abundanoe  of  caprices  and  talented  pos- 
sibilities  of  treatment,  that  they  coald  only  be  ascribed  to 
an  artist,  who  was  an  arohitect  like  hiai  and  a  painter  of  the 
first  rank,  even  if  only  the  composition  in  black  crayon  is 
oy  nimself,  and  the  exécution  y?ith  the  pen  was  due  to  some  of 
his  numerous  assistants. ^^° 

>îo\c  iv98.  TtV^a  OL\,X>um,  tovmer\>à  \t\  •t\\c  ûes-tOL\\,\,euT  co\.^.ec■t- 
\o\v  a\  Çav\8,  x\o>»  \ie\.ot^ès  t-  >loàome  NodVxve  îo\,ox>\sott  »  o^^âu  \.s 
ex\\\bWeà  \u  -t^ve  St\e|\\"t%  i^TaMiXTv^  Sc\\oo\,  \.n  S.  çeteraiouvt. 

Another  tendency  frequently  ocourring  in  this  period  consi- 
sts  in  the  enormous  inorease  in  the  scale  of  certain  détail 
motives,  sucû  as  shields  of  arms  (under  Spanish  influence?), 
cartouches  (B'igs.  165,  169),  or  masks.  Tnus  tue  colossal 
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masic,  wûose  open  aioutàserves  as  tne  round  aroûed  looriray  of 
Oasa  Zaoonero  in  Rome,  tnat  Federigo  Zucoiiro  or  Zuooaro  built 
for  hiaseif  (1543-1609).   figs.  163  and  169  snow  thafc  suoh  i 
ideas  also  at  least  occurred  in  ?ranoe. 

301.  Duration  of  this  Tendenoy. 

Tnere  must  finaily  be  mentioned  a  remarkable  oorrespondence 
in  ths  oonteaiporary  reaction  against  tiiis  apirib  in  tne  aron- 
iteoture  and  in  tiae  iiterature.  Abranam  3o3se  takes  tne  fie- 
Id  against  Lae  exoesses  of  tiiis  tendenoy  ïfità  its  overloading 
oy  borders  with  freqnently  broken  angles,  consoles,  and  brok- 

en  psdioients  of  every  form  and  position,  with  tiieir  twisted 
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coiuiEns,  gariands,  vases  and  otierubs'  heads,    in  tùe  same 

ysar  tnat  îdoiiere  appears  in  iiis  "Précieuses  Ridicules"  agai- 
nst ths  romantic  preposterousness,  tnat  was  already  tiresome 
in  ûigû  Society,  but  was  insufferable  in  iaaitative  women  of 
ûuînbie  rank. 

Kote  499.   î\.|.  348  4\^es  a  scov&e\,>^  exo^^evated  \,\.\iUS\voLt- 

The  »ords  of  Bosso  are  aiso  cûaraûteristic  otherwise  of  the 
year  in  wriich  tne  "great  reign''  begins.   He  says: —  "îo  make 
known  that  I  am  of  tne  opinion  of  tnose,  sîho  do  not  admire  a 
ail  tiie  oaixed  compositions,  which  sone  practitioners  adapt 
oy  tneir  design  to  tne  noble  and  agreeabie  proportions  of  an- 
tique archltectare.   No  oaore  ttian  Lue   projection  or  faiss  in- 
tersection and  tne  loss  of  parallelism  ,  oecause  ali  thèse 

Works  beiong  ratner  to  Gothic  tnan  to  Greek,  from  waich  caaia 
to  us  tne  good  style". ^^^ 

>îo\e  500.   Bosse,  A.  B,epTeseT\,\o\\.o^  Càeome-trcxVe  âue  pXusVeuva 
poT'tÀ.cs  de  Bo\\mex\\s  co^^s■tT^iG■teà,  occovà\Tv^  Xq   t^ve  B\Jt\»e£  ot  f^^' 
Wç^ue  àrc\v\.tec\\xve.   Çov\s.  16b9.  10  pVoces  o^  (à,ooT\ûa\à'«,  ^^o\ 
nulatoereà. 

If  we  pay  axrtention  to  tne  manner  of  coaiposition  in  this 
tendenoy,  it  àappens  tnat  tne  iate  phase  of  tais  period,  that 
of  the  style  of  Liouis  XV,  is  again  ®onnected  therewith  in  or- 
der  to  further  deveiop  its  forais. 

e.  Hotei  and  Palace  Architecture. 

302.  Hôtel  de  [jongueviile. 

Sven  in  the  midst  of  the  phase  considered,  usually  represen- 
ted  as  predoaiinatingiy  free,  tne  architecture  of  cnateaus  ani 
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palaces  freqhentyi  oontains  severe  eieoients,  that  lend  to  it 
a  mixsl  cûaracter.  The  t*fo  foiloaring  exampiss  aay  therefors 
be  neariy  as  weil  oounted  among  tûose  of  the  interaisdiate 
tendsnoy.  We  oieQtion  tiieai  nere  before  passing  to  the  descri- 
ption of  the  severe  tenienoy. 

The  former  Hôtel  de  Longueville  at  Paris  (Pigs.  57,  305)/^^-^ 
erected  ùy   Oiemeût  Setzereaux  for  the  duke  de  uuynes,^^^  who 
died  in  1621,  sxniDits  the  pilaster  aad  niche  architecture  of 
the  lô  th  centary,  ooaibined  with  the  great  Windows  and  other 
elemenuo  oi  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIII.  It  is  like  a  Connecting 
link  between  the  façade  subdivision  of  tne  contemporary  chat- 
eaus  of  Salamon  de  Brosse  on  the  one  nand,  witû  the  pilaster 
façades  of  the  two  Mansarts  in  Blois,  Maisons  and  Versailles 
on  tne  otner. 

^ote  o02.  \X   xvecessoT\,\i^  \ie\ox\è^d  Xo   A\\<a  son,  \\\e  àuV^e  de 
OVxeiûveuse  axxd  Xo    t\\e  duV,es  ot  î.pe-vwow  QTvd   ow!|ue\3\.\,\,e,  aud  M 
v)\,o\))ed  Oi  4vea\  voVe  à\).r\Tv4  Wve  ?roTvde.   It  a^tood  \ûV-t\\\T\  "tVie 
presexVi't  court  o^  t^xe  ■ue\»  Louv^re, 
J.'ij  Old  Ohateau  at  Versailles. 

The  old  ôhateau,  which  Louis  XIII  had  built  by  Éemercier  in 
Versailles,  which  now  forma  the  façades  of  the  court  of  marb- 
le,  is  an  example  of  this  tendency. 

The  oart  represented  in  Pig.  58  '^^^  is  indeed  a  ifin^  addad 
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oy  Louis  XIV,  ûut  which  accurabeiy  continues  the  old  systen, 

Tne  oonded  quoins  are  omitted  and  are  repiasedby  pilasters 
and  straight  window  architraves.  By  skilful  panel  slaos  with 
busts  and  consoles,  it  is  sought  to  iiipart  soaietning  of  dist- 
inction to  the  entire  systeni  of  oricKwork  and  asniar. 

Kote  o03.   'B.epTod\ict\OT\.  t^o«v  au  o\.d  croi^oi\  eTi,s,ro\D\xv|  ot  Par^s, 
Kote  SOiv   "î^^  dor\fter  \B\.T\do\BS,  >ûcaea,  ond  XX%\xvz^   o^  t\\e  o 
G\\cir\A\,w4  \>o\,ustrode  o\,ao  ^e\.ox\é,  to  t\ve  t^x'Xftâ  ot  Lou\a  XIV. 
2.  Severe  Tendency  of  the  Style. 
(1594-1774). 
304.  Soucces  and  Sffects. 
4.  Sources  from  which  proceeded  the  strengtn  of  the  seve- 
re tendency  are: — 

a.  The  spirit  of  reorganization  and  reaction  against  the 
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extravagances  of  the  âge  of  Henry  III. 

b.  The  strengthening  of  the  spirit  or  the  coanter  reforma- 
tion,  of  the  ^ounoii  of  Trent,  and  of  absolutiaoa. 
4.  The  effeots  of  it  are: — 

a.  The  strong  inorease  of  Italian  infiuenoe. 

b.  The  return  to  différent  severe  Italian  models. 

0.  The  founding  of  ^renoh  académies  in  Paris  and  Rome. 
d.  The  ne5if  rise  of  the  high  Renaissance  and  of  the  classi- 
cal  tendency. 

a.  Qontinuanoe  of  the  Spirit  of  tne  High  Renaissance. 
305-  High  Renaissance. 
The  ûistory  of  the  severe  tendency  of  arcnitecture  fpom  1594 
to  1770  (from  the  entpy  of  Henry  IV  into  Paris  untii  the  deatn 
of  Louis  XV)  may  be  oomprised  in  the  ^ords; —  âfter  the  intro- 
duction of  the  high  Renaissance  into  ?rance,  this  style  reaiiy 
never  went  out  oi  use  in  this  country.  Never  hâve  more  than 
tîfenty  or  tûirty  years  passed  away,  without  one  or  more  oui!- 
dings  naving  oeen  produced,  tnat  one  aiust  mdeed  regard  as  n 
noole,  or  at  ieast  respectable  and  interesting  products  of  t 
this  style  tendency. 

We  will  cite  ths  following  buildings  and  dates  as  oeing  in 
soae  degree  miiestones  and  ^rayoaarks  of  tne  severe  higa  Renais- 
sance tendency. 

1590,  death  of  Baptiste  Du  Osrceau. 

design  of  the  western  half  of  the  gallery  of  the  r,ouvre. 
beginning  of  Place  LuÉeaaburg. 

iaying  corner  stone  of  façade  of  Onurch  S.  Qervais. 
rebuilding  of  greau  nall  of  Palace  of  Justice  at  Paris. 
Pavilion  de  l'Horloge  in  tne  court  of  the  Louvre, 
beginning  of  Ghuroh  of  tne  Sorbonne. 


1594 
1615 
1616 
1618 
1624 
1635 
1645 
1665 
1630 
1699 
1706 
1710 
1732 
173S 
1754 


beginning  of  Ohurch  Val  de  Grâce. 
oeginning  of  colonnade  of  the  Louvre, 
oeginning  of  the  domed  Ohurch  of  the  Invalids. 
beginning  of  chapel  of  Qhateau  at  Versailles, 
court  and  court  façade  of  Hôtel  de  Soubise  at  Paris, 
cotnpletion  of  chapel  of  Ohateau  at  Versailles, 
beginning  of  façade  of  Oùurcn  3.  Sulpice  at  Paris. 
beginning  of  façade  of  Ohurch  S.  Rocû  at  Paris. 
beginning  of  façade  of  fj^tiic*ch  3.  âustache  at  Paris. 
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17Ô2-1770,  oegianing  and  oonstruotioa  of  Palaces  on  Place 
de  la  Sonoorde  at  Paris. 

The  différences  iiere  notable  from  one  oentury  to  another  or 
between  buildings  separated  by  one  or  two  centuries  are  no  r 
real  différences  in  style.  They  mereiy  resuit  from  bhe  gifts 
and  the  individual  temperaoïent  of  the  master  concerned,  or  :c 
frooi  tae  intellectual  teoaper  of  the  âge  in  which  they  arose. 
In  sucQ  a  case  may  indeed  exist  a  great  différence  in  art  wo- 
rth  without  any  in  the  style. 

Tne  fact  alone,  tnat  during  ssveral  centuries  of  tne  const- 
ruction of  the  youvre,  men  retained  or  returnsd  to  the  severe 
tendency,  even  in  1624,  two  years  after  tne  beginning  of  the 
Work  of  fiuoens  in  Paris,  and  in  Iôdo  in  the  midst  of  the  ré- 
vérence for  Bernini,  is  in  itseif  already  an  interesting  and 
important  phenotnenon  and  évidence  of  the  influence  of  bescot's 
composition. 

On  the  Pavillon  de  l'Horloge  (?ig.  225)  at  the  Louvre,  not 
oniy  is  the  architecture  severel  the  great  slender  caryatids 
of  Sarrasin,  arranged  in  pairs,  exhioit  a  noble  and  monument- 
al dignity,  joined  with  a  naturai  féminine  grâce,  and  they 
belong  to  the  best  indeed,  that  nas  ever  oeen  created  in  this 
style. 

The  famous  Onateaa  of  Richelieu,  thafc  the  cardinal  had  Lem- 
eroier  ereot  in  Poitou  from  1627  onward  (?igs.  233,  240),  mu- 
3t  be  mentioned  hère  on  account  of  the  severs  pian  of  the  gê- 
nerai arrangement  and  the  treatment  of  the  différent  parts. 
(?ig.  323). 

The  other  standard  severe  buildings,  sucn  as  the  wing  of 
Gaston  d'Orléans  in  Blois,  as  well  as  the  caateaus  in  Mais- 
ons and  in  Vaux-le-VicBomte,  will  be  mentioned  in  tne  descrip- 
tion of  the  iatermediatentendj^ûcy. 

306.  Renewed  Study  of  the  Itaiian  High  Renaissance. 

Concerning  Itaiian  influence  in  this  period,  it  iras  empaas- 
ized  in  Art.  273,  that  Prench  masters  looUed  less  toward  con- 
temporary  Italians,  than  toward  the  severer  masters  of  the 
16  th  centory.  Nothing  better  shows  that  the  trench  high  Re- 
naissance did  not  end  with  the  lô  th  century,  than  tne  return 
of  the  ?rench  arcnitects  then  to  the  Itaiian  high  Renaissance, 
îhey  had  the  correct  feeling,  tûat  their  tasK  rfouid  oe  long 
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inexiiaustible.   Men  merely  stood  oefore  an  interruption  or  p 
paage  ppoduoed  by  fate.   Tne  statement  of  LeiBonnier  is  entire- 
Ly  oorreot,  taat  there  was  not  an  unbroken  séries  ot   ''Prancia- 
les"  in  iiteratûce  aione. 

îûis  energetio  resumption,  tiiis  adiierenoe  to  the  iiigû  Rena- 
issance, and  its  application  again  to  a  large  numoer  of  ppob- 
lems  must  indeed  oe  regarded  as  tne  fruit  of  intellectual  op- 
position to  the  extravagances  of  caprice  in  tiie  continued  sc- 
iiool  of  Micnelangelo.  Just  as  the  religious  wars  were  unaoie 
to  suppress  the  severe  tendency  of  the  Renaissance,  just  so 
little  couid  they  and  the  orderly  reorganization  of  aenry  17 
destroy  the  free  tendency  and  its  caprices. 

îhe  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Onuroh  3.  Sustache  and  many 
other  monuments  prove,  that  neither  time  nor  strength  suffic- 
ed  fop  tne  proDlems  undertaken.  Just  this  resumption  of  the 
problems  of  Prench  architecture  of  tne  16  th  century  contrib- 
uted  to  a  better  understanding  of  Prench  architecture  in  the 
17  th  century. 

Important  domains  of  tne  Italian  high  Renaissance,  for  exam- 
ple the  entire  domical  construction,  were  to  first  receive  c 
considération  in  France  and  to  originate  compétition  with  the 
best  Italian  modsls.  Not  only  ths  tendency  of  architecture, 
but  also  the  ever  increasing  Jesuitism  and  the  Roman  Ohurch 
directed  attention  to  the  Ghurch  3.  Peter  and  the  Ohurch  of 
Jesuits  at  Rome.   It  is  very  remarkable,  taat  Prench  archite- 
cts  did  not  endeavor  to  produce  imitation  of  the  entire  Ohur- 
ch 3.  9ster  îfith  the  colossal  externai  order.   They  took  tae 
severest  portion  of  the  exterior,  the  dôme  of  Micûeiangelo, 
aa  the  centre  of  their  ideas,  and  they  sougût  to  bring  zhe   s 
substructure  into  better  harmony  yrith  the  dôme  oy  means  of  s 
several  orders  instead  of  a  single  one,  than  is  no'/f  tae   case 
with  tne  amputated  Ohurch  3.  Peter. 

9f  the  six  more  important  domed  cnurches,  which  were  erect- 
ed  in  Paris,  thres  bslong  to  tne  severest  tendency»  the  Ohur- 
ch of  tne  Sorbonne  (1635-1659),  the  Ohurch  Val-de-Grace  (oeg- 
un  1645),  and  tne  domed  Ohurch  of  Invalids  (1680-1692).  Even 
in  the  Oûurch  of  Assumption  anl  in  the  Oollege  des  Quatre  i!îa- 
tions  (1660),  severe  design  prédominâtes  only  on  tne  Jesuit 
Ohurch  3.  Gouis,  now  Ghurch  3s.  Paul  et  Louis,  nas  a  decided- 
ly  mixed  tendency  oeen  expressed. 
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307.  Sxamples  from  1Ô60  to  1700. 

For  tûe  time  about  1660,  sooQe  of  the  baildiags  of  Le  7au  m 
may  csrtainly  be  meationed  as  belongiag  to  this  teaieaoy;  tàe 
portai  struotare  in  ths  Oûateau  at  Vincennss  {?i§.  140),  aïs 
former  Davilion  at  the  Loavre  (?ig.  332),  begun  in  1Ô60,  fin- 
aliy  tûe  System  ot*  external  architecture  of  the  Château  at 
Versailles  (Fig.  235).  Unfortunately  his  famous  Qhateau  Vaux- 
le-Vicomte  is  only  known  to  us  frooa  illustrations»  therefore 
I  cannot  décide  whether  it  is  better  to  mention  it  hère,  like 
his  Collège  des  Quatre  Nations  (Palace  of  tne  Institute),  or 
under  the  intermediate  tendenoy. 

The  architectural  activity  of  Claude  perrault  in  relation 
to  severe  composition  and  noble  treatment  of  détails  indeed 
dénotes  the  ciimax  of  the  classical  external  architecture  of 
this  psriod.  His  colonnade  of  the  L,ouvre  (1605-1630)  ffitn  t 
the  two  stairways,  the  façades  along  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the 
river  Seine  (Pig.  223),  as  j^fell  as  the  uppermost  Btory  of  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  (Pig.  227),  which  was  gradually  construc- 
ted  on  three  sides,  since  ths  attic  of  Lescot  no  longer  suit- 
ed  tne  external  neigût,  and  finally  his  never  completed  trium- 
phal  Arch  (?ig.  324),  are  certainly  efforts,  whioû  oelong  to 
the  oest  of  the  four  last  centuries  in  Surope. 

On  account  of  the  severe  treatinent  in  plan  of  its  gênerai 
design  (Pig.  326),  and  on  account  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
pavillon  du  Roi  (?ig.  353),  the  famous  pleasare  Château  of 
)Jlarly  may  likewise  ûe  regarded  as  a  member  of  tae  severe  Len- 
dency.  It  lïas  oegun  in  1679;  in  1690-1715  were  made  conside- 
raole  expenditures  for  the  building. 

J.  H.  Mansart's  façade  of  Church  Notre  Dame  at  Versailles 
is  recognized  as  having  been  srec&ed  in  oarely  tao   years  . 
(1684-1686).  rphe  middle  building  and  ohe  ground  story  are  m 
aeverthelass  severe  and  very  good.  His  cnapel  of  ^as  Château 
at  Versailles  (1699-1710),  completed  oy  his  brother-in-law 
Rooert  de  la  Cotte,  oy  the  noole  treatment  of  tne  Corintnian 
order  and  its  contrast  to  the  surfaces  in  repose  is  not  only 
a  severer,  out  in  part  also  a  more  oeautiful  ouilding. (?ig.l71). 

308.  Sxamples  from  1700  to  1732. 

Of  the  period  bebween  1700  and  1730,  during  wnicn  the  free 
tendency  oonstantly  increased,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  mid- 
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middie  buildings  of  Hôtel  de  Soubise  (1706),  of  Hôtel  de  Noa- 
illes,  and  of  Hôtel  d'Evreux,  aa  entirely  derived  from  tiie 
aevere  spirit.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  count  tàem 
with  the  intermediate  tendenoy,  to  which  we  also  refer  as  tixe 
supporter  of  the  severe  spirit  during  the  most  intense  period 
of  the  réaction  of  the   free  tendenoy. 

We  pass  noïf  to  ttie  important  moment  of  tûe  appearanoe  of  S 
Servandony.  Tais  peculiar  architect  oecams  acquainted  before 
1724  witû  tue  severe  forma  under  tiie  well  known  arcniteotural 
painter  J.  p.  Pannini  in  Italy,  as  ifell  as  under  the  archite- 
ct Giovanni  Giuseppi  Rossi.  His  façade  of  Ohuroh  3.  Sulpioe 
in  Paris  (begun  1732)  is  tne  most  important  monument  of  this 
epoch  and  has  a  severe  and  grand  effect.  The  chapel  of  3.  M 
^darie  of  tûe  same  ohurch  is  likewise  due  to  him. 

Robert  de  Ootte,  who  continued  and  oompieted  his  brother-in- 
iasr's  chapel  of  the  Ghateau  in  Versailles,  and  completed  in 
the  severe  tendency  mentioned,  remained  faithful  to  this  ten- 
denoy in  nis  two  later  churoh  façades.  The  façade  of  the 
Ghuron  of  the  Oratoire  at  Paris  with  Doric  and  Sorinthian  or- 
1ers  is  cold.  Dut  strong.   That  of  3-  Roch  (H'ig.  170),  only 
executed  in  1738  oy  his  son,  tarée  years  after  Robert  de  Cot- 
te' s  dsath,  is  much  more  interesting  in  composition;  the  eff- 
ect of  the  grouûd  story  with  its  ooid  Doric  subdivision  of  t 
the  piers  and  the  tarée  round  arches  of  equai  height  is  one 
reaily  beautiful,  allied  in  spirit  wita  sooie  of  the  designs 
for  tne  Gnurch  3.  Peter  in  Rome  by  Antonia  ia  Sangaiio. (About 
1520). 

309.  Sxampies  since  1750. 

?^ith  the  façade  of  Ohurca  3.  Sstache  at  Paris  oy  Jean  Mans- 
art,  begun  in  1754  (?ig.  175),  jvuioh  is  no  iess  severs  lhu.n 
that  of  Servandony,  we  aave  aiready  passai  into  tne  period  of 
the  pure  and  severe  style  of  bouis  XVI.  Jacques-Ange-Gabriel, 
after  1742  first  architect  to  tne  king,  oegan  in  1751  the  Ec- 
ole ivlilitaire  at  Paris  and  erected  in  1762-1770  tne  two  famo- 
us  Palaces  on  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

In  tne  year  1757,  the  Church  3.  Geneviève  (the  Panthéon)  w 
îfas  begun  by  Soufflet,  whose  corner  stone  was  only  laid  in  1 
1764.   ïhe  System  of  the  interior  approacnes  in  several  points 
so  very  neariy  to  the  type  of  a  group  of  stulies  açong  the  1 
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désigna  of  Bramante  for  churoh  3.  Peter,  tùat  it  woald  de  in- 
teresting  to  know,  wnether  Souffiot  ûad  any  acquaintance  in 
Italy  or  elsewhere  with  thèse  iesigns,  of  like  Bramante  hims- 
elf,  pâssed  by   the  study  of  tiae  antique  monuments  to  tiiis  ar- 
rangement. 

Antoine  ûuiit  in  17ô3~1775  his  Hôtel  des  Monnaies  at  Paris, 
severe  even  to  ooidness.  Louis  designed  in  1773  nis  famous 
îùeatre  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  1781  ne  ouilt  tùe  buildings  witfa 
aroades  around  the  garden  of  the  Palace  Royal.  The  Palace  of 
iliegion  of  Honor  likewàse  belongs  hère. 

The  iâtter  buildings  rpepresent  the  connection  »ith  our  cen- 
tury,  when  we  again  recognize  the  high  Renaissance  in  the  Arch 
of  îriumph  of  Place  du  Oarrousel  and  in  the  former  main  stair- 
ffay  by  percier  and  fontaine  in  tne  Louvre,  later  in  the  Pala- 
ce de  la  Oour  des  ooonptes  on  Quay  d'Orsay,  and  in  our  Oîfn  da- 
ys  in  Brune' s  \/rinistry  of  Agriculture  and  commerce  in  Rue  de 
Varenne,  both  in  Paris. 
b.  Décoration. 
310.  îxamples  from  1624  to  1680. 

In  tne  apartments  of  Maria  de  Medici  in  Palace  buxemburg  at 
Paris  may  be  observed  proofs,  that  oesides  Rubens,  tas   queen 
remeœbered  the  grotesques  in  the  Loggias  of  Rachasl. 

At  tne  érection  of  the  pavillon  de  l'Horloge  in  tne  court 
of  the  Louvre  (after  1624),  it  became  necessary  to  return  to 
the  noblest  ornamentation  by  Pierre  Lescot.  Men  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  master  in  Sarrasin,  »hè  followed  the  figur- 
es of  Lescot' s  attic  vrith  oaryatids,  not  inferior  to  tnose, 

but  indeed  excelling  them  in  part. 

505 
In  the  beautiful  décorative  compositions  of  Simon  Vouet 

(1590-1049),  the  motives  are  based  on  the  grotesques  in  the 
Loggias  of  Raphaël  and  the  engravings  of  Du  Cerceau;  the  lat- 
ter  were  engraved  after  grotesques  formerly  existing  in  Font- 
ainebleau and  lionceau;  but  ail  of  Vouet' s  forms,  tne  enclosur- 
es  of  the  reliefs,  médaillons,  shields,  and  tne  scrollvfork 
are  more  boldly  and  neavily  treated;  likewise  are  the  natural 
plants  and  flowers,  that  occur  instead  of  those  of  Giovanni 
da  Qdine,  in  more  massive  and  heavier  festoons  and  garlands. 
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Other  pertinent  examples  are  illustrated  in  Rouyer's  well 
known  work. 

311.  Period  of  1680  to  1732. 

Two  examples  of  this  tendenoy  ander  oonsideration  are  found 
FDQCh  later  yet  in  Hôtel  d'Ormesson  at  Paris  (about  lô80)  and 
between  1666  and  1694  in  tae  Palaoe  of  Justice  at  Rennes.  It 
is  the  saine  tendenoy,  that  we  shall  see  as  the  Prencû  basis 
of  the  so-oalied  style  of  Louis  XVI  substantiaiiy  after  1745, 
if  not  eariier. 

As  a  fartiier,  even  if  merely  a  partial  connection  vfitn  the 
style  of  Louis  XVI,  we  refer  to  the  group  of  3iliot-Watteau, 
to  be  disoussed  under  the  free  tendenoy  (Art  341).  lie   there 
see  the  return  to  natural  floirers,  vine  sorolls,  fruits,  lit- 
tle  oypresses  and  poplars,  as  in  tne  style  of  Louis  XVI,  as 
well  as  the  occurrence  of  certain  angular  forais,  as  in  Ohoss- 
art  (1729-1809)  and  Delafosse  (oorn  1721).  We  further  see 
tnerein  the  peouiiar  appearance  of  this  group,  that  earliest 
proceeded  from  the  bizarre  tendenoy,  i.e.,  from  that  free  ten- 
denoy, which  had  oeen  developed  from  tne  school  of  Rapnael. 
But  at  tae  same  time  we  find  in  it  aiready  tne  style  of  Louis 
XVI  naïf  transforoied,  whicn  tnen  returned  again  to  tne  severe 
modeis  of  tne  loggias  of  Rapnael,  from  which  the  Dizarre  ten- 
denoy was  derived. 

312.  Style  of  Louis  XVI. 

It  is  not  ifithin  the  scope  of  this  volume  zo   describe  the 
so-oalled  style  of  Louis  XVI,  with  which  the  tnird  period  of 
development  of  the  Renaissance  m  France  commences.  But  if 
yje   hâve  stiii  mentioned  the  most  important  monuments  of  this 
phase,  this  occurred  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  obtain- 
ing  a  solid  base  for  the  close  of  our  work,  and  to  not  allow 
it  to  oe  lost  in  the  uncertain  light  of  tne  capricious  sport- 
iveness  of  the  free  tendenoy. 

wior  the  same  reason  must  at  ieast  the  beginning  of  the  Lou- 
is XVI  décoration  be  mentioned  hère,  oecause  for  25  years  it 
prevaiied  at  the  same  time  witn  the  free  tendenoy  of  the  style 
of  Louis  X^,  vfith  whioh  the  présent  volume  closes. 

The  Louis  XV  décoration  is  the  réaction  of  the  severe  spirit 
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agâinst  the  exoesses  of  tàe  free  tendency  of  the  styie  of  Lo- 
uis XV,  i.e.,  of  tàe  last  pûase  of  the  second  periol  of  the 
Renaissanoe.  It  returns  to  the  several  forms  of  ttie  styie  of 
J-ouis  XII  aDd  Louis  XIV,  and  it  is  based,  sven  aiore  than  tho- 
se,  on  the  Loggias  of  Raphaël.  The  latter  cannot  be  surbris- 
ing,  for  iike  the  Louis  XIV  style,  woaien  influenoed  the  Louis 
XVI  style,  madame  de  Pompadour  introduoed  the  so-called  sty- 
le of  Louis  XVI  between  1745  and  1750.  Marie  Antoinette  took 
a  part  in  its  further  devèlopment.  w^en  generally  assert,  th- 
it  ended  ïfith  her  and  the  Révolution.  It  would  pephaps  be  m 
more  oorreot  to  say,  that  its  transition  into  the  gmpire  sty- 
le is  30  graduai,  that  one  oan  scaroely  note  the  séparation 
betyfeen  the  two.  It  is  further  assumed,  that  the  excavation 
of  Hecoulaneum  (1713)  and  of  Pompeii  (1755)  had  begun  to  inf- 
luence B'rench  décoration  and  architecture. 
313.  Recourse  to  earlier  Sxaaples. 
If  on  the  one  hand  îre  see  the  style  of  Louis  XVI  sometimes 
returning  to  tùe  style  of  Louis  XIII,  "^  then  on  the  other  do 
we  find  already  in  the  latter  prémonitions  or  prooûecies  of 
the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  In  the  collection  of  altars  and  man- 
tels  engraved  by  Abraham  Bosse  in  1633  for  the  work  of  J.  3ar- 
oet,'-^^^  there  are  two  mantels,  tnat  exhibit  many  ideas  of  the 
style  of  Louis  XVI,  for  example  on  one  is  already  a  sun  as  t 
tne  iater  symbol  of  Louis  XIV,  îhe  relation  of  this  style  to 
the  masters  of  the  Qillot-iïatteau  group  was  already  indicated 
in  Art.  311,  and  s^e  snall  recur  to  it  Iater. 

(.nse^,  \.\\z  \^X\^r   see\!iô  Xo   vzX\xvx\.   to..à.e\\.a  BeV\o  or  Xo    a\x&\\ 

\a\,se  \#\\  X\\^   \»ov\t  0^  âi,e  \.o  io^e.   Iw  Cia'u>ae"t'*a  ôv\\0Te,6xx-t3,  ■t'U^s 
S.a  opporewt  \.x\  X\\z   -treotmexit.  ot  X\^z   aT(\\.\ao\s  atvà.  ot  X\iZ   ^o^'^'O" 
|,e-,  \Yvus  ^or  axampVc  \x\  "tVve  roma'  \\eoàa  o^^  X\^z   pax^eXa*. --  Co\x- 
\>e-t,  a.  P.  BecueW  à^Orivameuta.  PorVa.  m^.  l,I\\\xa-tTOi\,eà  \,x\ 
Oeaaetx.  p«  bT"^. 

Xo^te  oOS.   Bor\iet,  3.  LV-ove  à-"*  Avc\\\tec\\xre  à"*  A\i\e\.a  .e\  Ce 
ei\vev&\1^eea  etc.  paT\a.  1633.  1\^z   p\,a4eaw\fceTvt\ox\eà,  ave  to  be 
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3.  Mixed  or  Intermediate  Tendepcy  of  the  Style. 

314.  Giiapacter  of  the  Oombi nation.  (1594-1774). 

Where  two  tendenoies  of  opposed  nature  follow  the  same  cou- 
rse at  tne  same  time,  it  should  not  be  surprlsing  to  find  at- 
tempts  to  create  a  tendenoy  intermediate  Detween  the  two.   In 
the  period  now  oooupying  our  attention,  there  are  even  pùases, 
wûose  ohief  charaoter  is  that  of  a  oombination  of  the  severe 
and  the  freer  tendencies.  3ince  oorreotiy  understood,  ail  ? 
trench  arohiteoture  after  1500  is  a  comproaiise  between  native 
and  foreign  éléments,  eaoh  building  couid  be  arranged  in  this 
olass.  Tne  grouping  aooording  to  tne  currents,  that  we   hère 
propose,  is  still  based  on  perceptiole  éléments,  thaï  may  oe 
observed  in  Duildings  on  ffrenon  soi!  itself,  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  in  an  objective  light,  and  atteniiion  is  direoted 
to  the  points  of  vie»  hère  made  prominent. 

We  hère  understand  as  works  of  an  intermediate  tendenoy  on- 
ly  suoû  as  exhibit  a  severe  composition  and  subdivision,  on 
«fhile  the  décoration  within  this  limit  follows  a  freer  tendency. 

315.  Begmning  under  Henry  IV. 

It  has  been  empaasized,    that  the  fusion  polioy  and  a  ooncil- 
iatory  spirit  formed  the  basis  of  the  charaoter  of   Henry  IV. 
îherefore  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  tne  sources  of 
tne  intermediate  tendency  in  his  âge,   and  to  see  it  grow  out 
of  this.     In  the  gaiiery  on  the  river  side  of  tne  Louvre,    the 
subdivision  and  the  détail  show  certain  échos  of  tne  Italian 
tendency  of  Alessi  in  the  court  of  Palace  Marine  at  Milan,    sr 
whiie  the  famous  frieze  of  cupids  exhibits  marks  of  a  Plemish* 
Qerman  influence.   ^^^ 

ôQiRce   i^eoT   \.Tv  >»Vv\,o\\   \,\ve  àea\é,T\  Xov   -tVve  comp\,et\ox\   o^    "^^e   ^qW,- 
ev>^   ot    "t^ve  l»o\i>3ve  \sas    exYv\.\)\"teâ    ^,1594"^  •      l^vxs   \.8    a  \ueà.o\,\\ox\ 

o^    vecàa,    exact. \,>^    \w   t\\e   olftovoctev    o^    tXvoac   ox\   X\\^  '\v'\^t^   ot 
\.\\e  to\Ji\)ve,    OTvà  \û\\\c\\   \,8   a\,80   \o  \ye  ^o^t^û,    oXreoà^i    \.w   3amx\,\,\7i- 
cv.    --   'EYvS.s  meào\\\OT\   \.8   to  be   to^'^'cvd   \tv  ÇWTvdfa  \>ooV  xatt-Yv  40 
p\ece3.      Kuvemberà.    lô'â^.  ^IWuatToteà   \.tv   Seaaen,    ?.    ïo\a\o6 
àex*   Ovnomex\\eT\-SoiXfcw\.uT\.'|  àes   ItuwstèeMierbemwôeuma   %\x  Bex*\\.T\w 
i^e\pz\t.    iS^4.    p.    IIS^. 
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316.  Salofflon  de  Brosse. and  Rubens. 

It  may  oe  stated  hère,  triât  the  entire  styie  of  Saiomon  de 
Sposse  bears  sometning  of  the  oharaoter  of  tûe  fusion  poiioy 
of  Henry  IV,  and  it  may  therefore  be  mentioned  hère.  Tiae  in- 
termediate  oharaoter  in  it  does  not  oonsist  in  the  mixture  of 
tffo  Systems  of  formai, bot oin  the  oombination  of  two  intellect- 
ual  tendenoies,  the  Roman  and  Huguenot  severity,  with  irhioù 
de  Brosse  groups  the  architectural  problem.  'Therefore  it  wi- 
11  be  arrangsd  to  more  fully  enter  upon  the  oharaoter  of  his 
créations  later. 

Por  a  ûetter  view  of  tiis  period,  it  should  be  recaiied,  t 
that  the  entire  art  tendency  of  Rubens,  the  greatest  master 
of  the  17  th  oentury,  was  a  progressive  compromise  and  a  con- 
stantly  rene»ed,  though  founded  on  différent  conditions,  all- 
iance of  the  severe  tendency  of  tne  great  Itaiians  »itn  the 
free,  exubérant,  living  force  of  the  s»ieming3. 

317.  Building  of  Gaston  d'Orléans  at  Blois. 

About  tîfenty  years  later,  on  tne  building  of  Gaston  d'Orèe- 
ane  in  tne  Ohateau  at  Blois  (after  1635),  there  may  be  seen 
m  the  severely  conceived  ornamental  sculpture  of  tàe  vault 
and  the  dôme  of  the  famous  stairïray  an  interesting  refiection 
of  the  swelied  Tsreatment  of  détails.  îne  masks  that  support 
tûe  tropûies  and  ornament  the  shieids,  ths  cartoucnes  with  ■& 
the  hsayy  volutes  of  thin  scrollwork  exniûit  tnis  character 
in  an  expressive,  even  if  not  exaggerated  nay,      'Hq   stand  be- 
fore  an  essentialiy  severe  Italian  Composition,  whose  détails 
are  likewise  Italian,  but  snovy  a  ratûer  too  ooll  mode  of  tre- 
atment  in  the  ?ranco-?lemish  character  of  tne  time  of  Henry  T^, 

The  building  of  Qâston  d'Orléans  at  the  Château  of  Blois, 
miio'a   François  Mansart  began  in  lô35  for  tne  brotûer  of  the 
king,  is  to  oe  regarded  as  one  of  tne  most  important  stopping 
places  of  the  château  architecture  of  the  17  tn  oentury.  In 
fact  it  lies  in  time  as  vrell  as  in  style  miîway  Detween  tûe 
two  chateaus  of  Salomon  de  Brosse  and  of  Versailles,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  Connecting  links  between  tnem. 
îhe  reentrant  angles  of  the  court  are  partiaily  masked  by  an 
arrangement  of  coupled  columns  supporting  nothing.  Their  cu- 
rve,  wûich  connects  the  projecting  wing  »fitû  the  middle  pavil- 
lon merely  emphasizes  the  entrance  to  tne  latLer  in  inviting 
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foraas.   Tiie  bold  treatment  of  thèse  Doric  oolumns  reoalls  th- 
at  usual-with  de  Brosse. (3ee  ^huroii  3.  Gervais  at  Paris).  The 
oharaoter  of  the  two  upper  stories  with  coupied  lonic  and  Oo- 
rintûian  piiasters  aad  their  jrindo»s  aiready  transfer  qs,  so 
tio  speak,  to  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  Versailles.  This 
relationship  appears  more  strongiy  on  the  outer  side,  since 

the  ground  story  is  hère  transformed  into  a  plain  substractu- 

510  ' 
re.  ?ig.  59     shows  one  of  the  two  angle  pavillons  of  the 

exteriop.  S'ortunately  the  projeot  for  rebuilding  tae  entire 

Gûateau  on  this  plan  was  not  executed. 

ï>stomp.es    o\   Çor\,s.    SevVea;    T!opo4vavVxe   àe   ÎVQTxce.    Vo\,\xme,    B\,- 

:  313.  Château  at  Maisons. 

The  Château  of  Maisons  (near  3.  Germain-en-baye;  1642),  li- 
kewise  buiit  oy  Pranoois  ,Mansart.  for  trie  Président  René  de  ;*• 
Longueil,  is  a  furtner  develoo.ïnent  of  his  Château  at  Blois. 
The  proportions  ara  happier-  the  élévation  of  the  faoades  by 
peditneût  aiotives  in  the  aaiddle  of  tne  three  pavillons  is  more 
animated  and  more  sptrited.  only  vso   stories  with  Ooric  and 
lonio  orders-aoove  the  inolined  wall  of  ths  aioat,  and  a  third 
only  in  the  middle  part  of  the  main  pavillon,  now  exist.  The 
whole  is  animated  in  the  happiest  manner  by  the  séparation 
of  the  roofs. 

a.  Buildings  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 
319.  Intermediate  Gharaoter. 

The  arohiteoture  of  the  Jesuits,  in  so  far  as  one  is  justi- 
fied  in  speaking  of  suoh  a  style, '^-^-^  appears  likewise  to  be 
based  on  a  oompromise.  The  severe  treatment  oi'  tûe  orders  in 
aooord  »ith  the  preoepts  of  Vignola,  aroniteot  of  the  Ohuron 
3esu  of  the  order  in  Rome,  produces  a  framework  comparable  to 
the  severe  rules  of  the  order.  îîithin  thèse  limits  wôce.fre- 
qnently  permitted  caprices  of  every  kind  as  a  compensation, 
for  /rhat  the  order  oelieved  itself  required  to  take  asfay  from 
the  heart  and  the  oonsoiousness  of  personal  feeling  and  indi- 
viduâl  freedom.  The  architectural  spirit,  like  the  oonsoious- 
ness or"  vfontaigne  or  of  Henry  IV,  divided  itself  into  two  do- 
mains, so  to  speak;  one  half  belonged  to  zne   orders  of  the  I 
Italians,  and  men  sub.jected  themselves  to  tneir  laws  and  the- 
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tneir  tyranny;    for  the  second  haif  men  reserved  to  tûemselves 
the  eajoymeat  of  freer  décoration;    they  cnade  a  coaipromise  be- 
tsreen  Italian  and  B'ranoo-Pleaiish  taste. 

ou   Ci"^uvG.\\    Jirc\\\\ écœure, 

320.  Analogy  with  Vignola. 

It  13  peouliar,  that  thèse  raies  of  tne  coluamar  orders,  w 
wiiioû  oould  indeed  iiinder  arcûitacts  from  oommitting  gross  s 
sins  against  good  proportions  of  ouiidings.  Dut  nave  freqaen- 
tly  promoted  a  coid  and  lifeless  patternism  in  architectare, 
caais  from  tne  Duiider  of  the  Oûarcû  of  Jesuits  in  Rome,  i.e. , 
from  the  mother  ohuroii  of  the  Order,  said  to  do  everything  in 
a  reiigious  sphère  to  suppress  the  living  and  personal  feeli- 
ng  of  conscience  and  of  the  individaal,  and  to  replace  them 
Dy  more  mechanical  exercises.   Aocordingly  the  effect  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  domain  of  morality  was  comparable  to  that  of 
their  first  arohitect  Vignola  in  the  domain  of  architecture. 
The  influence  exercised  by  the  Church  of  Jesuits  in  Rome  aga- 
in  on  the  other  churohes  of  the  Order  »as  a  new  reason  for  ex- 
tending  the  architectural  inlfluence  of  Vignola. 

321.  Analogy  îfith  the  Style  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  tûis  sensé  appears  to  exist  a  kiad  of  analogy  between  t 
the  tendency  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  Jesuit  style. 
It  is  as  if  in  tne  superfluity  of  ideas  and  motives  of  Pietro 
da  Oortona,  Le  Brun,  Berain,  Warot  and  others,  in  the  décora- 
tion of  the  vaults,  of  the  orders  and  in  the  spandrels  betwe- 
en them,  the  artists  sought  for  a  kind  of  compensation  for 
the  lifeless  coldness  and  the  lack  of  individuality  in  the 
architecture  itself,  vrhich  are  partly  the  results  of  the  rul- 
ea  of  Vignola.   îhe  loss  of  personal  and  individual  oharacber 
is  further  just  the  most  striking  charaoteristic  of  art  duri- 
ng  the  entire  period  of  the  actual  personal  rule  of  Louis  XIV. 
D.  Mixed  Oharaoter  of  the  Architecture  of  Louis  XIV. 

322.  gmployment  of  the  Human  Figure. 

The  previously  mentioned  mixed  character  of  the  architectu- 
re of  Louis  XIV  may  be  reoognized  in  many  ways  on  mors  caref- 
ul  considération,  in  spite  of  its  frequently  native  impression. 

Perhaps  proceeding  from  tûe  court  of  the  Louvre  and  its  pa- 
villon de  l"Borloge,  whicû  received  such  noble  ornamentation 
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by  the  oaryatids  of  Sarrasin,  we  see  a  tendenoy,  wùioh  striv- 
es  to  give  more  life  to  the  aroQiiieotural  oosipositions  of  the 
time  by  the  use  of  haman  figures. 

îhat  the  influence  of  ûebrun  partly  made  itself  felt  in  th- 
is  tendenoy  is  oonoeivable.  ?ig.  ôO  ^-^^  reproduoes  one  of  13 
engravings  of  pavillons,  that  he  designed  and  are  oontained 
in  nis  "Works". ^^^  fig.  535  shows  the  design  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  whioh  ne  prepared  in  compétition  witn  Perrault  and  Le 
Vau,  on  rfhioii  figures  play  an  important  part. 

Xote  513.   coVDXwet  des  ^ata^pes  o\  Çorxô.  VoV.  ï)  a,  Z'è   a. 

Moreover  we  hâve  hère  oooae  to  the  tiaie,  when  the  influence 
of  Lebrun  upon  the  entire  art  of  Louis  XIV  was  prédominant. 
In  the  décorations  of  tûe  period  oetween  1660  and  lô32,  es- 
pecially  in  those  of  Lebrun  in  the  gallery  of  Apollo  in  the 
louvrs,  and  in  the  grand  Apartments  at  Versailles,  tne  archi- 
tecture is  indsed  still  severe,  but  more  controlled  by  Vigno- 
la  than  Dy  models  of  the  âge  of  Raphaël,  and  instead  of  tne 
Loggias  it  is  tûe  style  of  Pietro  da  Sortona,  that  prédominâ- 
tes. 

îhe  façade  of  tûe  Maison  et  Bureau  des  garchands  Qrappiers, 
built  about  1650  by  Jacques  I  Bruant,  now  again  rebuilt  in  t 
the  garden  of  Hôtel  Carnavalet  at  Paris,  exaibits  the  same 

tendency  and  must  hâve  been  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  its 

514 
time.   Pig.  61     reproduoes  it  from  an  oid  engraving  of  Ma- 

rot  with  fluted  pilasters  indeed,  while  the  eniiire  ouilding 
now  shows  them  plain.   I  am  unaole  to  décide,  tîhether  tûe  en- 
graving or  the  restored  façade  is  correct;  yet  in  tûis  case 
the  laiiter  appears  to  me  most  prooaole. 

KoXe  Ô14.   BcpTOâiucWoTv  ^rota  cn^  euèro\)\,T\4  o^  3eaT\  Aorot  \.tv 
BXoxvàeVs  ATcYk\,-tec\,vxTe  îvawco\ae  e\c.   ?Qr\s.  1752.  Vot.  3. 
PV.  307. 

323.  Preer  Pnase  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  developmenû  of  tne  freer  pnase  of  tûe  style  of  Louis  XIV 
is  in  part  the  resuit  of  a  constantly  stronger  infiltration 
of  the  current  of  the  biasarre  in  ornamentation. 

Those  style  forms  arise  aoout  wûicn  Destailleur  writes: — 
"One  may  regard  Daniel  Marot  as  tha  type  of  that  style  of  Go- 
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Louis  XIV,  whioti  foreign  nations  went  to  copy  envioasiy".^^^ 
As  a  beginning  of  a  revivai  of  tiie  tree   tendency  tiiis  style 
t'orm  will  be  foand  an  intelligible  représentation  in  the  con- 
tinuanoe  of  the  free  tendenoy  during  the  period  between  1660 
and  1713. (See  under  Section  5,  a). 

?vax\GO\s.      çaT\s.    \86S»    p.    147. 

Qnly  toffard  the  end  of  the  style  of  Louis  XI7  began  in  Fra- 
nce the  art  of  appangement  of  the  pian,  and  the  idea  of  ''cooi- 
fopt"  was  deveioped.  Men  "dined"  then  about  midday,  and  very 
few  ''dinners"  îfere  given".  "Home  life  did  not  exist",  as  Des- 
tailleur says. 

324.  Mixed  Tendenoy  undep  Louis  XV. 

Also  during  the  time  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV  do  vre  find  a 
séries  of  architeotupal  wopks,  whioh  by  their  nature  belong 
to  this  intermediate  tendenoy,  even  if  the  onaracter  of  the 
opnâfnent  also  changes,  whioh  is  oonneoted  witû  tûe  severe 
coluûans. 

On  the  Oathedral  3.  Louis  at  Versailles  (1742-1754),  besid- 
es  the  tower  of  curved  outline  and  some  détails  on  the  buttr- 
3ss-3onsoles  and  on  the  upper  window  oaps,  taat  oharaoterize 
the  free  phase,  the  treataent  of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders  is  entireiy  good.  The  distribution  of  the  groups  of  oo- 
luains  and  their  oontinuous  lines  prove  the  rare,  animated  and 
assured  architectural  powers  of  the  arcûitect  Jacques  Hardou- 
in  àlansard  de  Sagonne. 

le  even  find  examples  of  this  tendency  in  those  masters,  in 
tfhicû  one  would  least  expect  it,  in  Meissonier.   He  appears 
to  hâve  had  in  view  a  both  severe  and  assured  treatment  of  t 
the  orders  in  his  )crojeot  for  tûe  façade  of  S.  Sulpice  at  Pa- 
ris (1726).  His  doorways  and  *iindo?fs  likewise  appear  severe. 
Yet  in  référence  to  the  sirelling  of  the  curves  in  the  plan  a 
and  élévation,  this  design  is  the  extrême  expression  of  the 
free  tendency,  whioh  corresponds  to  tne  RococcCffig.  172). 
On  tûe  titel  plate  of  the  Work  of  jjeissonnier,"^   the  foregr- 


ound  represents  the  projection  of  the  terrace  located  by  the 
sea,  that  curves  and  overhangs  like  a  falling  wave;  but  in  t 
the  Dackground  is  a  palace  built  in  the  most  severe  style. 
Tûis  fact  may  pernaps  explain  to  a  certain  degree  tae  otherw- 
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otherwise  too  surppising  jiiigaient  of  a  contemporary  on  the  s 
style  of  MeissoûQier,  of  the  Abbe  de  Joatenai,  who  writss: — 
"Ail  thèse  works  bear  the  impress  of  a  happy  geniiis,  of  a  fer- 
tile iûaaginatloa,  of  easy  exécution,  of  a  trae  taste  foroiel 
on  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  antique".  Yet  one  oan  unders- 
tand  the  surprise  of  the  editor  of  the  Nouvelles  Aronives  de 
l'Art  français, ^^'  vrho  quotes  thèse  words  and  merely  adds; 
"we  quote  without  oomment". 

îîo-te  516.  .I\\,usAura\eà  Vx^  (oU\\mavd,  D.  Les  iia\\,ves  Orxvamen- 
•t\8-t.es  etc.   Çar\B.  18B1.  Ç\. .  51. 

)îote  51*7.   Yeav  1884.  p.  lîtT. 

The  Mountain  of  Rue  de  Grenelle  at  Paris  (oompleted  1739) 
exhibits  the  oombination  of  sewere  orders  with  free  motives 
of  détails.  The  former  high  altar  of  3a  Sauveur  at  Paris  wi~ 
thvthe  palm  oranohes  and  leaves  shooting  forth  ail  over  it  ( 
(fig.  65)  makes  apparent,  how  frequently  in  this  phase  tfieir;;- 
fceest  forças  of  décoration  are  oomoined  with  a  severe  treatm- 
ent  of  the  oolumns.  The  façade  of  the  oatnedral  at  Luneville 
nas  tîfo  towers,  tùat  are  crowned  by  dooaes;  out  the  crookets, 
pinnacies,  ail  détails  etc.,  that  give  them  in  outline  the  c 
character  of  ths  early  trench  Renaissance,  are  treated  in  tne 
forms  of  Louis  X7.  In  the  oeautifui  palaces  erected  in  Nancy 
by  Boffrand,  as  well  as  m  the  indeed  grandly  effective  Oath- 
edral  of  the  same  city,  the  severer  tendency  is  aiucû  more  em- 
phasized  and  predooiinant. 

4.  Realistic-Rationalistic  Style  Tendency. 

(1594-1774). 
325.  Influence  of  "Reason''. 

We  find  also  in  the  period  in  question  a  style  tendency,  t 
that  one  may  designate  as  iodependent  and  a  partly  ?rench  ten- 
dency. It  is  the  expression  of  the  aiighty  impetus  of  the  17 
th  century  in  France;  of  reason,  ïvhich  appears  to  so  many  Fr- 
enchmen,  even  to  the  présent  day,  as  the  basis  of  their  art. 
Based  on  this  practical  and  rational  realisin,  it  seeks  to  sat- 
isfy  the  natural  material  requirements  in  the  most  practical 
and  direct  way. 

Men  regard  this  tendency  as  prizing  material  purity  and  as 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem  without  préférence  in  that  way, 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  assumed  reason.  It  does 
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not  seek  to  symbolize  tiie  required  structural  means  anl  its 
functions  by  aa  ideai  fiction,  like  that  frequenlty  connected 
yfitû  the  use  of  the  antique  orders. 

In  the  periois  of  tiie  Barooco  and  of  tiie  Rococo,  tiiis  reas- 
oûing  mental  tendency  indeed  kept  in  the  French  works  free  f 
froin  exaspérations  and  tasteless  absurdities,  but  it  also  hin- 
dered  it  from  attaining  the  taiented  grandeur,  of  wnioh  tne 
Baroooo  is  capable, 

326.  Prosaic  Tendency  of  this  Art. 

In  the  entire  manner  of  understanding  of  this  tendency  lies 
sometûing  entirely  without  poetry,  i.e. ,  there  is  wanting  the 
real  artistic  inspiration  and  impuise.  It  expresses  vie»s, 
tnat  are  often  found  in  those  civic  circles,  vfhere  the  calou- 
lating  inaterial  spirit  has  obtained  supreaacy,  and  it  someti- 
mes  runs  a  risk  of  falling  into  that  mode  of  thought  peculiar 
to  France,  Jïhich  is  designated  as  civic  platitudes.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  lies  in  this  spirit  a  valuable  degree  of  i 
independence  from  too  great  routine  in  establisned  aiattsrs  a 
and  in  conventional  traditions.  Hence,  as  oy  tne  inclination 
to  consider  the  oo.jective  éléments  in  every  case,  it  appears 
adapted  to  assure  the  rights  of  progress  and  of  new  needs. 
Tnis  tendency  must  be  most  clearly  express-i  in  uiie  Pr-no!: 
hôtels  of  the  17  th  and  13  th  centuries.   Espsciaiiy  is  it  v 
visible  in  the  gênerai  design  and  externai  arcaitecture.   It 
is  also  very  plainly  expresse!  in  tne  Hôtel  des  Invalides  at 
Paris,  whicû  was  erected  to  reoeive  from  6000  to  7000  old  sol- 
diers. 

327.  Sovelties  in  this  Tendency. 

This  seens  to  be  a  new  phenomenon  in  Prance,  a  tendency  nei- 
ther  to  be  found  in  its  splendid  oothic  monuments  like  chunc- 
hes  and  castles,  nor  in  the  small  nouses  in  cities. 

Thèse  iaiperfections  appear  to  me  to  proceed  iess  from  the 
characteristics  mentioned,  than  from  the  fact  that  the  Prenoh 
spirit  must  ûave  lost  something  of  harmonious  equilibrium  and 
of  the  higher  inspiration. 

In  spite  of  this  defect,  this  tendency  deserves  attention 
by  architects,  because  it  nas  peculiarities,  that  again  do  n 
not  in  other  schools  always  receive  sufficient  considération, 
whence  arise  defects  of  another  kind.   This  intellectuai  ten- 
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tendenoy  is  also  expressed  in  aotual  |gûûaents  of  tdeal^tènd- 
enoy,  aod  espeoially  in  the  alleged  first  great^  tfork  of  the 
famoas  ?ranoois  Mansart.  This  i3  tae   présent  Churoh  3.  ^arie, 
now  Ohurbn  de  la  Visitation  des  Pilles  de  3.  Marie,  also  oal- 
led  Ghuron  Notre  Dame  des  Angers,  wiiioù  Mansart  built  in  1632- 
1Ô34  in  Rue  3.  Antoine  at  Paris.  Pig.  62     shows  its  exter- 
ior,  on  îmich  \iit'a.   the  excejBtion  of  the  doorway,  any  order  of 
piiasters  or  ooluains  is  avoided. 

iîote  518.   ^epvoàMC\\OTv  t^o^  B\.OT\àe\.  Vo\.  2.  9\,.  254. 
Ko\e  51*3.   Lemowxv^ev  ^v  •  ^^^    o>\\.o>»s  o.  so^e\û\\a't  s\,m\\,ar  Xzw- 

■\,\.T\|,    \B\se   oxvà    OLCoâuexa\.c,    '«i\v\,o\v  >ji\\\    Vowé,  t^^'^   "^^^  meàt\.\im   •tOYve 

^e  see  the  same  tendency  in  the  t»o  trinmphal  iates,  that 
Louis  XIV  had  oonstructed  in  tne  year  1674;  the  Gâte  3.  Mart- 
in by  Pierre  Ballet,  and  the  Gâte  3.  Denis  by  the  elder  Pran- 
oois  Blondel,  ûoth  in  Paris,  where  many  are  inuoh  surorised  by 
the  latter.  It  is  represented  in  Pig.  63  ,  and  it  later 
influenoed  the  design  of  the  Aroh  de  l'Stoile.  This  tendency 
still  oontinues  with  many  ?rencQ  architects. 

Kcte  5iÛ.   Bep\*oô,uc\,\oTv  ^vo\ft  BVowàeV.  VoV.  3.  p.  !â10. 

0.  Pafce  of  the  Carrent  of  the  Free  Style  under  Louis 
XIV.  (1660-1715). 

323.  Oonnection  of  tne  Periods  of  Louis  XIII  and  of  Lo- 
uis XV. 

At  tne  closs  of  tne  description  of  the  Barocco-iike  tenden- 
cy (see  Art.  301),  it  was  shosvn,  that  vfith  tnis  was  connected 
the  further  development  in  the  late  phase  of  this  period,  wh- 
ich  degenerated  into  the  Rooooo  proper.  The  understanding  of 
an  art  tendency  becomes  much  clearer,  if  it  is  possiole  to  r 
reach  its  native  domain.  Therefore  it  is  interesting  for  the 
ûistory  of  the  genesis  of  tne  tendency  of  tne  âge  of  Louis  XV 
to  détermine  whether  the  free  tendency,  whioh  developed  in  t 
the  âge  of  Henry  IV  entirely  disappeared  in  the  absolute  and 
académie  time  of  Louis  XIV  about  1660,  or  whether  it  further 
existed  in  any  form.  rjoncerning  the  gallery  dorée  in  Hôtel 
of  Gount  of  Toulouse  at  Paris,  one  frequently  meets  with  vie- 
ws,  whicn  appear  to  oe  t)ased  on  the  belief,  that  Robert  de 
Ootte  suddenly  invented  this  type  of  the  style  of  the  Regency, 
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so  to  speak,  lie   iûây  àere  point  oat  a  work  of  préparation  in 
tiae  free  intelieotuai  tenàency.  In  tùe  periol  between  1660 
and  the   year  1713,  in  whicb  tne  gaiiery  dorée  was  began,  one 
t'inds  on  more  careful  considération  many  vestiges  of  a  freer 
art  tendency.  Thèse  are,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  cniefly  found 
in  tne  domain  of  internai  décoration  and  frequently  witiiin  s 
severe  borders.   If  we  consider  on  tne  one  nand  tne  décorati- 
on of  tûis  gailer  of  the  Hotei  de  Toulouse  (now  Bank  of  B'ran- 
oe,  B'igs.  ô2,  355),  whicia  Destailleur  regards ^s  the  occurre- 
nce of  the  transition  to  the  style  of  Louis  XV,  one  must  acc- 
ept  Lhat  a  graduai  transition  to  thèse  forms  must  hâve  Deen 
prepared  in  many  détail  forms  of  tne  preceding  years,  at  lea- 
st  after  16S0.   The  gallery  dorée  is  tne  summation  of  an  air- 
eady  oompieted  movement  of  transition. 

329.   oecoration  of  Vaults  by  cebrun. 
This  preparatory  transition  is  indeed  continued  in  the  déc- 
oration, ffirst  of  ail,  the  entire  décorative  style  of  iebru- 
n's  vaults  (aoout  1662-1680)  in  the  Gaiiery  of  Apollo  of  the 
ùouvre,  in  the  Gallery  des  Glaces  at  Versailles  (B'ig.  361), 
and  in  ths  destroyed  3tair»ay  des  Ambassadeurs  there  (Pig.  362), 
may  be  regarded  as  a  âomain,  îïithin  sfhich  a  freer  manner  of 
composition  remains  in  use.   The  latter  has  its  remets  roots 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Ststine  at  Rome,  its  nsarer  ones  in  tne 
vaults  of  Annibale  r^aracci  ani  of  Pietro  da  Gortona  in  Palace 
in  Florence  and  palaces  Farnsse  and  Sarberini  at  Rome.  On  t 
the  former  ceiling  of  the  Stairway  des  Ambassadeurs,  we  see 
in  the  angle  trophies  over  the  shells  and  attached  to  each  o 
other  like  pediments,  the  recurved  3-consoles,  wnich  as  in  t 
tne  gallery  dorée  (Pigs.  355  as  weli  as  353),  a  gentle  termin- 

ation  of  the  panels,  hère  reoresenting  a  gentle  covering  over 
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the  angle  of  the  room.    On  other  panels  may  be  seen  quadra- 
nt borders  ending  in  volute  form  and  attached  together.   The 
cartouche  motives  above  the  cornice  in  ?ig.  361  exhioit  many 
free  forms  and  free  combinations.   B^'t  i^  is  not  merely  the 
marks  of  a  freer  art  tendency  in  gênerai,  that  may  be  determ- 
ined;  within  the  severe  tendency  of  Louis  XIV  may  again  be 
recognized  and  traced  the  spirit  of  the  bizarre  and  that  of 
the  Barocoo.  We  wili  consider  separately  the  dates  of  both 
tendencies. 


âêi 
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a.  Marks  of  Bizarre  Tendenoy. 
(1660-1715). 

330.  Revivai  of  the  Bizarre. 

?îe  liave  defined  this  teadency  in  Art.  286.  '/îe  now  folioif 
it  daring  the  reiga  of  Louis  XI7. 

Berides  the  free  éléments  ia  uebruo,  we  see  perhaps  as  a  r 
resuit  thereof,  aiter  1660  in  certain  spneres  of  ornaDientati- 
on  tiie  graduai  entranoe  of  a  spirit  of  caprice.  As  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  free  tendenoy  may  be  designated  the  occurrence 
of  such  éléments  in  décoration,  »hich  aim  at  tûe  breaking  of 
the  simple  and  natural  tendenoy  in  the  Unes  of  the  composit- 
ion. In  a  grotesque  panel  by  the  architectural  painter  Geor- 
ges Charmeton  (1619-1674)  occur  volute  scrolls,  that  appear 
to  be  of  wrought  iron.  Also  other  éléments,  such  as  straight 
lines  and  angles,  that  abruptly  pass  into  curved  or  volute 
ends,  and  certain  rings  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  tne  »roug- 
ht  iron  grilles  of  that  time.  îhey  are  an  élément  of  caprice, 
iîhen  organically  devaloped  from  scrollwork,  instead  of  merely 
oombining  esthetically  or  in.êrtwining  'Hitù.   it. 

331.  Group  of  Berain  and  Daniel  Marot. 

^Jean  Berain  (1674-1711),  Sébastian  Liecierc  (1637-1714),  pi- 
erre Le  Pautre  (died  1716,  son  of  Jean),  Jean  Le  Moyne  (1645- 
1718),  and  until  the  revocation  of  tne  edic-o  of  Nantes(16S5), 
Daniel  Marot,  with  Boule  are  the  artists,  who  helped  to  devel- 
op  this  gnadually  changed  cûaracter  of  the  décoration.  Tiie 
insertion  of  rectilinear  éléments  forming  one  or  more  angles 
in  the  midst  of  a  simple  curved  line  or  in  the  midst  of  scrol- 
led  forms,  vrhose  character  impiies  an  unbroken  course  of  the 
line,  can  scarcely  oe  termed  natural.  It  is  a  capricious  and 
la|)ored  manner  of  accenting  the  contrast  of  straignt  lines  a 
and  curves  and  of  making  certain  fixed  points  more  picturesq- 
ue.    Already  in  tne  works  of  tne  16  tn  century  are  found  e 
examples  of  tais  tendency,  for  exampie  in  tne  grotesques  of 
Etienne  de  Laune  (Stepûanus),  in  Ou  Cerceau  and  their  Italian 
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\.T\ès  ot  ^^e  v^^'^o^  ot  îvoTvcVa  1  anà  Uex\r>^  .11,  as  \»e\,\,  a»  \,w 

ûu  (javoeaxi'a  aevVes  on  ilara^uetTNj .   Itv  o  ^orà,  ^\i\,a  \.a  an  \n>a- 

a8\,0Tv  ot  '^^ianà  pat\ern«'^  Vn-lo  êro^eso^ues. 

In  tàe  otherwise  very  nooie  décoration  of  tue  hall  in  Hôtel 

d'Ormesson  at  Paris  (about  lô30),  maintained  in  the  spirit  of 

Rapnaei's  Loggias,  one  oan  feel  the  permeatiqn  of  tlie  new  ten- 

denoy  so  mucii  better,  sinoe  it  is  limited  to  two  phases;  the 

panel  of  the  overmantel  and  the  running  ornament  of  a  broad 

oontinuous  band  beaeath  the  frieze.^^"*  In  the  works  of  Berain 
5pc5 

are  to  ce  found  varioasly  snaped  enolosures  of  separate 

motives  srithin  large  panels,  O-fons  of  a  différent  tendency, 

oonnected  oy  straignt  parts  and  angular  forms,  volutes  expand- 

ing  into  horns,  whicn  in  the  Louis  XV  style  so  frequently  oo- 

our  at  tû3  upper  end  of  the  border  and  are  termed  "crows'  be- 

ak",  —  ail  forms,  tnat  compose  tûs  direct  connection  between 

tneir  earlier  prototypes  of  tne  Barooco  period  and  tneir  lat- 

er  successors  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XV. 

etc.  ?or\,8.  185<è-i866.  Vo\.  i.  ?\.©.  9S-'3d. 

Mo^e  Ô2,ô«   See  X\\q>   \"V,\,\iS\va\\.on  Vn  3e8sex\,  Ç,  ^o\aVoè  <ier 
Ovna».en'tensit\c.\\--  SaT^x^V^Jkn4  ®8  ïuTvs"t2,e>Jset*'oemu8e\xms  àev  Ti8T\\â\- 
\c\\e  Auscuxfc  nu  Ber\.\.n,  ^e\px\s,»  lÊ'ôi»  P»  ^» 

Another  kind  of  transition  from  Berain' s  forais  to  tûose  of 
the  13  th  century  is  seen  in  a  mirror  frame  attributed  to  ta- 
is master,'^'^^  in  the  Château  Serrant  ûelonging  to  duke  de  la 
îremouille.  In  tne  cap  tne  curved  and  tne  straignt  portions 
are  composed  of  a  kind  of  fiât  ûand  éléments,  at  the  .iiiddle 
of  which  a  torus  band  extends  lengthïrise. 

Note  526.   IVX.us'tvateà  \,x\  Galette  Oi£S  Beaux  Arts.  S  va. 
\>eT.  \30\..  \4.U675^.  p.  177-,  oo\..  15  US'âe').  p.  121. 
332.   Sxanaples  in  Sngravings  of  Ornament. 

One  oan  follow  in  the  engravings  of  ornament  of  tnat  âge, 
vfhicn  exerted  sucn  great  influence  upon  décoration,  tne  con- 
tinually  stronger  pénétration  of  tne  spirit  oi  freer  cooiposi- 
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somposition  with  its  oaprices  aod  arbitrariness.  Take  for  a 
startiûg  point,  for  example,  a  grotesque  panel  by  Sioaon  7oaet 
(died  1649);  although  bolder  and  heavier,  it  is  entirely  exe- 
cuted  in  tne  style  of  Raphaël' s  uoggias.^S?  Then  compare  some 
plates  in  the  frequently  mentioned  Works  of  Guilmard,'^^^  and 
one  wiil  see  now  gradually  tne  détail  forms  pass  into  tnose, 
tiiat  are  oiatured  in  the  gallery  dorée  into  a  new  and  oomplet- 
ed  phase  of  the  style. 

Kote  52T.   I\.\,\iS\vo-teà  \.xv  l,ec\ve\Dcv\,\,\.ev-GVve\)\4Tvo,Tfà«  Les  Sti^"* 
Yes  çtouco\,s.  ÇaT\s.  18<32«  p.  299. 

^oX<i,   b2B.   f^s  JâaiN."tres  Ox*we\AQi\\.S'tes  cto.  Çar\8.  1881. 

?irst  of  ail,  panels  nos.  33  and  33,  the  former  Dy  Jean  Be- 
rain  (1674-1711),  engraved  by  Le  Pautre,  the  second  oomposed 
and  engraved  by  Daniel  Marot  (1650-1712).  The  same  developai- 
ent  of  the  tendenoy  in  taste  is  found  in  a  oeiling,  ?îo.  35, e 
engraved  by  Sebastien  Leclero  (1637-1714),  and  in  the  engrav- 
ings  oy  Pierre  Le  Pautre  (died  1716)  of  the  tables  of  the  roy- 
al apartments,  and  further  in  tne  borders  oy  Daniel  Warot,  No- 
39,  and  in  the  furniture  of  Andre-Oharles  Boule. (1642-1738). 

In  the  sngravings  of  ornament  by  Daniel  Marot,  there  are 
several  in  (fhioû  motives  of  freer  course  of  iines  are  oontâi- 

ned,  whicû  acoear  as  iirect  orototyoes  of  Louis  XV  motives, 
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for  example  in  the  panel  No.  4;    iikeffise  among  his  motives 

for  the  décoration  of  rooms,  ^o.   7,  and  for  oeds.(Pl.  152). 

Ko\,e  029.      iTi  ij^ovot,    D.    ^,06   Ovuaxouexv.te'a  \sier\  des  ûaT\\e\   )lar- 

oX\    repTOduoed   \.xv  264  V^oto^ro-ouves.    Ç\i^\\a\\ed   b>^  ? .    Jessetv. 

b.  tfarks  of  the  Baroooo  Tendenoy  in  Style. 

(1660-1715). 
A  certain  prolongation  of  the  tendenoy  in  the  treatinent  of 
détails,  that  is  Dased  on  the  deveiopmeno  of  the  forms  of  Mi- 
chelangelo  and  his  scnool,  may  ce  proved.  lîe   first  reoall  an 
example  of  the  Barocco  tendenoy,  in  which  is  aiready  express- 
ed  the  Rococo  manner  of  composition.  Sven  on  Leorun's  décor- 
ation of  the  vault  of  the  Staircase  of  Ambassadors  at  Versail- 
les (?ig.  362)  sporadically  occur  leatner  cartouches  as  soft 
as  an  oyster,  and  almost  ail  the  cartouches  on  the  vaults  of 
gallery  des  Glaces  (?ig.  361)  liiiere  oelong  to  tais  tendenoy. 
Otûers  are  found,  oiostly  furnisnea  wicn  wings,  as  keystone 
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aiotives  m  ttie  salons  of  Diaaa,  of  Apollo  aad  or  iVar  (1675-1Ô52) 
ani  in  tne  gallery  of  Apollo  of  trie  bouvre. 

Tùerefore  ttie   oontinuanoe  of  tais  tendency  is  olearly  fixed 
vfitnin  the  severe  style  of  Louis  XIV,  even  in  the  works  of  i 
its  chief,  Lebrun,  and  the  existence  of  a  oonneoting  élément 
'/iitû   tas  fraer  tendenoy  of  tne  13  tn  century  is  suffifientiy 
proved,  and  it  begins  to  stiow  itssif  after  1390. 
333.   Puget  and  Toro. 

Tne  orolongation  of  this  tendency  may  also  oe  partiouiarly 
recognized  in  tne  works  and  in  tne  relation  of  the  two  aiaste- 
rs  Pierre  Pugeo  and  ïoro  to  eaon  other.   îne  famous  gateway 
to  trie  Kotel-de-Vilie  at  Toulon  oy  Puget,  built  in  Iô55--ia57, 
still  exnicits  the  spirit  of  Michelangelo,  and  in  tne  arrang- 
ement and  ohoice  of  the  shelis  on  the  hennés  figures,  in  the 
treatîiient  of  tue  key8i;.ones  -j^lo    tiu-.  iii^i,;,or^r-  ljc:-k -,  an  entirely 
free,  individual  and  somewhat  bold  tendenoy,  that  présents  r 
notninâ  of  tae  SLyie  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  pupii  of  ^uget,  J.  Bernard  Toro  (aiso  Tarot  or  Taureau;!, 
ûorn  at  Toulon  in  1672  and  died  there  in  t731),  who  espeoial- 
iy  -forked  in  tnat  oity,  in  Marseilies  and  in  Aix,  is  a  suppor- 
ter of  the  ires  tendenoy  of  his  aiastar  Puget.   One  of  nis  car- 
iouohes  sao'rTS  the  long,  soft,  and  ratner  si^eliei  forais  of  tne 
free  tendenoy  of  Louis  XIII,  coïnoined  iïith  tne  loms  of  Louis 
XIV,  as  they  developed  tneoiselves  more  aad  more  after  1630. 
A  work  vvita  engravings  of  ornaoïsnt  by  ain,  tnat  appearea  in 
1716  in  Paris,  is  designated  by  the  Journal  des  Savants  of  A 
August  10,  1716,  as  "compositions  newer,  more  varied  and  in 
oetter  taste,  than  hâve  ever  yet  appeared".^^^-^ 

Ko\e  52.0.   (a\x\.\,TO.ovà,,  Q.   es  iia\tres  Ovx\ara.exv\\,s\e8  etc.  ?ot- 

Note  o31.   See  tVve  same  >»ot\;.  p.  ilô. 

Moreover  there  iikewise  exista  hère  oocasionally  in  tne  ii- 
terary  domain  exactly  the  same  connection  between  the  free 
tendency  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  13  th  century.  "Cn- 
arles  Perrault  and  ?ontenelle",  says  R.  Martin,  "were  botn  c 
connected  with  the  literary  génération  of  the  tinae  of  t?icne- 
lieu,  in  contrast  to  the  school  of  Racine  and  3oileau,  s«rno 
vfere  too  pure  in  form  and  too  farseeing  in  spiriL  for  taein. 
^ontenells,  famous  for  one  of  tne  longest  literary  aotivities 
ever  seen,  oelonged  to  tne  past  and  Iikewise  to  tae  future; 
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as  a  iate  born  cûill  of  tûe  âge  of  Rionelisa,  he  reachea  over 
tiis  oentury  of  Louis  XIV,  30  to  speau,  io  orler  to  sxtend  a 
ûand  to  tiie  oentary  of  Voltaire". 

ô.  Revival  of  the  free  Carrent  of  tûe  Style  ani  tne 
Transition  Paase  of  tiie  "Regency". 
334-   Gauses. 
îne  prinaary  and  perhaps  in  itself  saffioisnt  exolanation  of 
tne  revival  of  a  free  taste  in  tne  art  "Gendency  lies  in  ztie 
pressure  and  tne  impulse,  whicii  tae  entire  oourse  and  System 
of  Louis  XIV  ûad  axected  upon  tne  impulsive  spirit  of  tae  tr- 
ench. Tne  ductiess  Slisaoetn  Gnarlotte  of  Orléans, -^'■^^  oompla- 
ined,  that  tne  fasnion  of  being  gay  cad  faiien  into  disuse, 
tnat  an  infinité  tedium  spread  over  Versailles  and  tne  entire 
court,  in  spite  of  tne  royal  splendor,  tnat  plunged  Louis  XIV 
into  debt;  "tnus  ail  amuseiDents  are  so  laDored  and  full  of  con- 
straint,  tnat  it  oannot  be  expressed".  It  oeoame  even  more 
monotonous  aoout  Louis  XIV.  Tne  formai  étiquette  of  tne  cou- 
rt of  Louis  XIV,  tne  load  of  oigotry  insupportaoie  to  Prenoli- 
men,  »ûicû  deveioped  aiLer  tne  deatû  of  |ueen  ^vîaria  Tneresa 
in  1Ô83  under  the  influence  of  tne  Marquise  de  Maintenon,  ar- 
oused  in  tne  hearts  of  ?renon"society"  two  needs;  tne  return 
to  tneir  own  notels  and  a  "freedom  from  restraint". taere. 

so\v\c\\te,    Box\\A.    ise^.    p.    242. 

335.   Influence  on  private  Résidences. 

The  increased  rsquirement  of  convenience  and  comfort  of  pr- 
ivate résidences,  tne  désire  lo  arrange  them  entirely  accord- 
ing  to  individuai  taste,  influenced  tûe  cûaracter  of  arcaitec- 
ture  at  tnat  time  in  a  visiole  manner.  îûen  came  into  consi- 
dération: — 

a.  Tûe  improvement  of  tne  arrangement  of  pian  of  x,ae   priv- 
ate hooel. 

0.  Tne  origin  of  tne  "small  aouses". 

G.  The  transformation  of  the  entire  caaracter  of  tne  inter- 
nai décoration  and  ibs  development  as  the  "style  01  tae  salon 
and  ooudoir." 

d.   The  increase  of  the  "legitimate"  and  of  tae  "iilegitim- 
ate"  influence  of  women  upon  arcnitecture,  and  Lue  cnaract/er, — 
I  wiil  not  say  effeminate  out  "féminine",  pecuiiar  to  tae  sty- 
les ot'  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI. 
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T'hese  différent  transformations  are  foraaea  within  the  tran- 
sition phase,  that  is  designated  as  tne  style  of  the  Begency, 
anî  tnen  in  the  free  tenîenoy  under  Louis  XV,  »hich  is  under- 
stood  oy  the  name  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV. 

a.  glements  and  n^velopment  of  the  new  Style  of  Déco- 
ration. 

336.  Two  Sources. 

îhis  deraand  for  more^^  f reedoan  in  opposition  to  the  court  ii- 
fe  of  Louis  XIV  produced  certain  pnenomena,  that  proceed  from 
two  différent  sources  and  sphères,  external  and  internai. 

Tne  first  source  is  the  attractive  force  of  free  nature. It 
awakens  the  need  of  a  retarn  to  naturalness,  the  deaiand  for 
eleaients  and  impressions,  that  recall  free  nature,  the  contr- 
ast  îfitQ  amusements  of  popular  or  foreign  cnaracter.  The  se- 
cond source  lies  in  tne  individuai  huaaan  imagination.  Men 
seein  to  oe  actualiy  penetrated  by  an  insatiable  need  of  yieid- 
ing  to  ail  tneir  impulses,  fancies  and  caprices,  and  to  give 
exoression  to  them  within  the  oounds  of  the  décoration  of  a 
new  "salon  and  boudoir  style". 
137.  PçcQtlar  Origin. 

îhese  Lwo  needs  and  tendenoies  in  tas te  first  produce  a  mix- 
ed  form.  %en.   attempted  to  comoine  the  éléments  derived  from 
the  imagination  with  others  taken  more  from  free  nature.   In 
this  wise  originated  the  works  of  the  masters,  from  *fhich  »e 
hâve  formed  the  group  of  Gillot-Z/atteau.   Into  tnis  leads  the 
décorative  tendency  of  Berain-Daniel  Marot,  as  weli  as  somet- 
hing  of  the  f inest  severe  tendency  of  the  Loggia  style,  that 
we  followed  to  Hôtel  d'Ormesson. (Art.  245). 

Into  ttie  intellectual  atmospnere  and  in  the  drift  in  taste 
of  this  group  penetrated  tne  free  Italian  tendency  of  Borrom- 
ini,  deveioped  further  by  Guarini.  It  was  first  représente! 
oy  Oppenordt  and  then  much  more  simply  oy  Meissonnier  of  Tur- 
in. Tnis  group  of  Gillot-Watteau  faitnfully  refiects  tne  con- 
temporary  impulse  tosr^ard  everything,  that  tne  pressure  of  tne 
System  of  Louis  XI'/î  did  not  allow.  It  is  on  a  small  scale  as 
in  the  âge  of  Henry  IV,  in  which  tne  needs  effervesced  in  di- 
fférent directions  and  mingied  togetner. 

s'rom  tne  furtner  deveiopment  of  tne  éléments,  whicn  are  con- 
tained  in  this  interesting  group  in  tae  style,  proceeded  tne 
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fartûer  deveiopmeat  of  tne  décorative  style  of  tae  entire  18 
th  century.  Ttie  group  of  Gillot-t^atteau  is  like  a  settliag 
oasia,  in  waish  are  fortnei  the  so-called  styles  of  Louis  XV 
and  XVI.  Tûe  predominating  pursuit  of  the  oaprioes  of  ttie 
imagination  then  led  under  Louis  XV  to  the  Rooaile  and  Rococo 
fashions,  bat  the  reaotion  in  the  spirit  of  more  refined  nat- 
uralness  under  Louis  and  with  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  to 
the  style  of  Louis  XVI. 

b.  Freer  Devôlopment  in  the  private  Hôtel. 

338.  Beginning. 

To  the  Deginning  of  a  graduai  pénétration  of  a  freer  spirit 
into  the  .^ode  of  décoration  of  tne  style  of  Louis  XIV  anout 
1Ô30  iïioreover  corresponds  the  awakening  of  a  neiff  spirit  in  t 
the  internai  arrangement  of  the  hôtel. 

In  the  period  from  1630  to  1708,  J.  Hardouia  Mansart  intro- 
duced  in  the  interiors  of  résidences  a  séries  of  innovations 
or  improvemeats.   In  particular  between  1690  and  1705,  ne  pla- 
ced  mirrors  over  the  fireplaces,  an .arrangement  irequently  a 
ascribed  to  his  brother-in-law,  R.  de  Ootte,  and  which  to  th- 

is  day  piays  so  great  a  part  in  France.  "^  Daviler  mentioned 
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oefore  1691     as  an  innovation  the  replacing  of  ceilings  'iï 

iïitn  visible  beams  by  plastered  ceiiiâgs  rfita  ooved  angles, 

the  gênerai  substitution  of  wooden  paneling  for  îîall  tapestr- 

les,  and  the  replacing  of  tae  single  doors  3  ft.  aigh  by  fol- 

ding  doors,  as  ocourred  in  the  Tuileries. 

ea  îraxvGo\,s.   Çav\.6.  1S62>.  p.  \\^   et  sec^. 

Ko\.e  Ôâiv   ûo\3\.\,er,  G.  A.  Couvs  à*»  i^voYxWectuve  etc.  Çov\s. 
1691.  p.  162. 

339.  Improved  îreatment  of  the  Plan. 

One  of  the  resuits  of  the  reaction  against  tha  court  lire 
of  Louis  XIV,  v/nere  no  one  could  retain  nis  own  individuality 
and  anytning  of  naturalnsss,  vfas  in  ail  tendencies  a  return 
to  intimate  and  private  life.  Sxternal  private  life  again  i 
increased  on  another  side.   îhe  need  for  extending  his  social 
cirole  and  the  exchange  of  thougnts,  feelings,  and  impressio- 
ns, dominâtes  everytning.  "The  sociability,  tnat  has  always 
marked  the  Prench  character,  receives  an  extension  i»ithout  1 
limit^',  says  H.  i^artin.  Thèse  conditions  still  more  affected 
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tàe  iaiprovement  of  the  arrangement  oî"  pian  of  tiie  iiotei,  wiii- 
cû  was  freqaently  mentionel  in  that  period.   H.  Martin  writas 
01  thèse  changes  in  the  {Dansions: —  "Architecture  compieted 
a  révolution  in  the  interiors  of  résidences,  increased  the  n 
numoer  of  rooms,  ies^ened  tneir  dimensions,  oaiitted  the  enor- 
aious  Windows,  the  grèat  firepiaces  overioaded  with  sculptures, 
eoiployed  mirrors  lavishly,  and  replaced  grandeur  oy  pleasant 
and  convenient  arrangenaents.  Love  of  confort  tfas  suOstituted 
for  pride.  Palace  Bourbon  is  the  first  building  in  wnich  was 
empioyed  the  new  arrangement  of  plan^  it  was  erected  aoout  1 
1722  by  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  mother  of  monsieur  tne  duke." 
airardini  and  L'Assurance  were  tnentioned  as  architects. 
340.  R'reer  ornamental  Sxterior. 

As  an  extension  of  this  important  treatment  of  plan  and  its 
more  flexible  arrangement  of  rooms  must  oe  mentioned  a  simil- 
ar  movement  in  the  ornamental  exterior.  iie  nave  already  made 
this  movement  prédominant,  which  under  Louis  XIV  ^ritnii  the 
décoration  of  the  tendency  of  Berain-Marot,  was  prepared  for 
oy  tae  transitional  phase  to  tne  style  of  Louis  XV,  designat- 
ed  as  the  style  of  the  Regenly.  ?<e  aave  now  reached  this. 

Oestailleur  said  to  me  once,  tnat  aoout  1713  and  1714  men 
passed  into  a  cnarming  period,  tne  so-called  lî^egency  style. 
The  Works  are  somewhat  bolder  tnan  in  tne  Louis  XV  3Lyle,ani 
at  the  same  time  are  somewhat  less  neavy  tnan  in  that  of  Lou- 
is XIV. 

îne  most  famous  example  of  this  transition  from  tne  severe 
tendency  of  Louis  XIV  to  tne  freest  ons  of  Louis  XV  must  in 
fact  be  Robert  de  Cotte' s  great  and  magnificent  gallery  dorée. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  his  extension  in  1713-1719  of  tae  Hôtel 
de  la  Vrilliere,  now  a  part  of  the  Bank  of  H'rance  at  Paris. 
As  Pigs.  ô4  and  355  show,^^*-^  tne  members  form  a  visioie  struc- 
tural framework,  and  they  hâve  incidenually  retained  the  dim- 
ensions usual  in  the  classical  phases.  îne  ideas  of  tne  dif- 
férent motives  might  as  well  oe  classical.   Anything  is  otas- 
rwise  only  in  référence  to  treatment  in  expression  and  tne  e 
emphasis  on  the  détails.   The  anio^^èd  movement  of  the  enclo- 
sures  is  only  necessitated  by  tne  free  opinions  of  tne  master. 

Ko\e  Ô3Ô.  Bepvoàvioeà  ^rom  aT\  oVà,  etv4va\5\ué,  N>x\  CabVwet  des 
\is^a\Aves  o\  Çar\s.  VoX.  V  a.  Ko.  232. 
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,.    ''       0.     Décorative  Tsndsaoy  of  tlie  Group  Gillot-y/atteau. 

341.  iqjaaracteristiics  and  Importance. 

iîe  hâve  had  fréquent  opportunity  to  ret'er  to  the  important 
inmpulse  in  ?renoh  décoration,  t'ormed  o^   tae  works  of  a  numb- 
er  of  inasters  comprised  under  the  name  of  tiie  group  of  "gili- 
ot-?fatteau".  *Tlae  protest  against  the  stiff  fashion  and  the 
many  unnaturai  things  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  on  the  one  ha- 
nd  drove  theai  into  the  sphère  of  the  most  amusing  f rse  capri- 
ce, tney  adopted  froai  the  freer  tendency  of  Louis  XIV  many 
décorative  motives  of  the  tendency  of  Berain-Marot.   ïney  ife~ 
re  on  tue  other  hand  iaipelied  into  free  nature.  But  at  the 
same  tiaie,  they  again  felt  draifn  anew  to  return  to  the  severe 
grotesque  style  of  Raphaël' s  t^oggias,  and  treated  thèse  in  t 
the  fashion  of  the  style  of  Louis  X7I,  that  appeared  soon. 
Tiiey  could  comoine  in  the  loggias  the  noolest  aeverity  of  or- 
naoïent  witn  the  finest  conventionaiized  naturainess  of  tnen, 
plants  and  aniaials.  But  tnis  return  to  nature  and  to  naturai- 
ness foiiowed  within  an  unnaturai  fra;ue  from  the  domain  of  j 
caprice.  Tnere  are  landscape  éléments,  fragments  in  entireiy 
naturaiistic  conception  and  tone,  taat  are  introduced  into  g 
grotesque  décorations.   Tney  are  comoioed  witû  arcaitecturai 
éléments,  pergolas  of  lattice-iVOÎEK,  or  grand  designs  of  foun- 
tains,  terraces,  or  grottos  in  the  rockworR  style.  Likewise 
in  the  midst  of  the  iatter  are  reproduced  acourately  aiter 
nature  the  falling  of  water  and  différent  groups  of  plants, 
as  for  exemple,  in  the  composition  by  de  la  JoQe  (1637-17S1), 
called"La  fontaine". ^36 

Ko\e  52)6.   i\\,u3-tvaL\,eà,  \tx  ûu\.\«vov<i,  D.   Les  iiax-tres  Ovue^ew- 
\\8\es  e'to  .   çov\s.  lS8i  .  Ç\. .  ô3. 

342.  Its  chief  Masters. 

Olaude  Giliot  (1673-1722)  is  usualiy  oamed  as  one  of  the 
first  of  those^_who  apandoned  the  stiff  pomp  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV.   aiilot  bassd  his  sîork  far  more  on  the  bizarre, 
than  on  tne  Barocco  tendency.  In  nis  model  portière  for  tap- 
estries  known  as  "Bacchus",  one  naïf  his  composition  already 
appears  again  in  the  severe  tendency  of  the  coming  style  of 
Louis  XVI. ^"^^"^ 

To  tûis  ôrouD  further  belongs  Claude  Audran  (1655-1734). 
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He  Gomposed  12  panels  for  pilasters,  deslgnatel  ^montas  of  t 
the  year",  that  belong  to  t»ne  Dest  of  that  periol.  As  a  aiore 
rsfined  artist,  iie  réanimâtes  the  style  of  Raphaël' s  Loggias 
and  Dlends  togetner  in  the  oaost  graoeful  cnanner  portions  of 
borders  from  the  oizappe  tendenoy  of  Berain  and  Marot,  folia- 
ge,  animais  and  iiasical  apes  in  the  vivid  aianner  of  délia  Bel- 
la,  sïii.n  entire  portions,  tnat  already  oelong  to  the  ooming 
and  entirely  mature  style  of  Louis  XVI.  Thèse  are  indeed  the 
û3st  pilaster  panels  since  Baphael  and  Giovanni  da  Qdine.  ï 
They  hâve  the  piguancy  always  possesssd  by  grotesque  décorat- 
ions, and  ivithout  falling  into  indeoenoy  hâve  a  "non  so  ohe 
di  amoroso",  wnich  is  espeoially  graoeful. 

The  third  master  of  this  group  is  the  famous  Antoine  Watte- 
au  froai  Valenciennes.  (1654-1721).  Al  first  influenoed  by  3il- 
lot  and  Audran,  his  B'ranGo-Fletnish  nature  led  hiin  oack  to  Ru- 
ûens,  and  in  this  way  he  developed  his  own   refined  originality. 

Tne  tendenoy  to  a  free  treatoient  of  the  ornamental  in  the 

sensé  of  Daniel  Marot  is  also  found  in  the  vignettes  of  3ern- 
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ard  Pioart,    composed  and  engraved  in  1727.  An  example  of 

the  furtaer  développent  of  this  tendenoy.  Dut  wnerem  tn^  él- 
éments of  the  gro'jp  of  3illot-//atteau' s  strongiy  predoininate, 
also  appsars  to  me  to  be  given  in  a  tapestry  panel  oy  Oppeno- 
rdt  (1Ô73-1742):  on  the  oontrary,  tae  pediment  in  whicn  Lne 
central  figure  stands,  shows  forms  derived  from  the  freest  a 
and  oiost  capricious  shapes  of  the  Barocco  of  Mioneiangeio, 
Ejietterlin,  and  of  Lne  time  of  Louis  XIII. ^^^ 

343.  Source  of  the  Styles  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI. 
The  composition  of  Gillot  for  the  "portière"  designated  as 
''Bacchus"  is  far  more  in  the  character  of  tne  style  of  Éouis 
XVI,  than  in  that  of  Louis  XV.   It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  direct 
transfer  from  the  tendenoy  of  Berain-Marot  into  the  Louis  XVI 
style.  The  natural  éléments  and  tneir  treatment  in  the  natu- 
ral  styie  of  the  Loggias  predominate."''^^  îha  saiemay  be  said 
of  tne  plates  mentoned  as  by  Oppenorit. 

Tne  further  deveiopment  of  the  Regency  style  produced  tne 
différent  branches  of  tne  Louis  XV  style,  the  last  pnase  of 
the  second  period  of  the  Frencn  Renaissance,  for  whicn  sve 
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nave  alopted  tue  désignation  of  "Pasnion''  or  "genre"  style. 
?•  Origin  of  the  forais  of  tûs  Style  of  Louis  XV. 

344.  Need  of  Animation. 

ffor  tne  furtùer  dsvslopinsnt  of  tne  free  tendenoy  in  taste 
of  3UOÛ  a  pleasure-seeking  and  refinad  society,  there  must 
first  of  ail  be  given  to  the  décoration  an  animated,  ligiit  a 
and  reiined  càaraoter.   The  style  phase  of  Louis  XV  is  the  a 
âge  of  triumpn  in  art  and  in  tae  piay  of  the  most  animated  o 
oourse  of  lines,  as  well  as  of  the  oomoinaiion  of  variously 
sûaped  surfaces,  in  the  laidst  of  vibrant  harmonies  and  piquant 
contrasts.   Sasily  and  unexpectedly  does  it  combine  in  a  char- 
naing  tnanner  forms,  whose  collision  appears  unavoidable;  othe- 
rs,  ffhose  Junctions  would  De  expectedl  caprioiously  separalie 
aoruptiy.  Hère  suddenly  occurs  a  novel  motive^  there  lightly 
touoh  tvfo  ourves  of  opposed  ourvaturss,  iike  graceful  danoers 
in  a  oountry  dance-  In  another  place  is  a  oold  attainnient  of 
the  purpose  in  an  unexpected  and  secure  manner  witû  a  spirit- 
ed  and  elastic  curvel  movement.  Svery^vhere  charoas  the  grace- 
ful play  of  an  apparently  exhaustless  iînagination,  waose  int- 
erweavings  sometiaies  offer  sometning  of  tne  oaysterious  grâce 
of  Arao  Datterns. 

îûe  aaeans  oy  which  more  life  ï^as  brought  into  the  ooaiposit- 
ion  art:. —  the  accenting  of  the  upward  aspinng  cnaraoter  of 
the  décoration^  tae  use  of  lines,  that  produca  the  iaapressioa 
of  animated  aove.îient;  the  employment  of  certain  éléments  frooi 
the  plant  or  animal  kingdom;  the  use  of  human  figures;  the  a 
avoidanoe  of  symettrical  composition,  wQich  permits  more  str- 
on^ly  the  production  of  tne  direction  of  a  movement. 

Emphasis  on  the  aspiring  îendency  of  the  Décoration. 

345.  Transformation  of  ?orms  of  Snclosures. 

ven  sought  in  this  period  every  means  for  giving  more  life 
to  tne  aroniteoture.  The  accenting  of  rising  forms  is  one  of 
thèse.  The  treatment  of  enclosures  is  the  chisf  élément  for 
attaining  this.  In  this  "salon  and  boudoir"  style,  the  déco- 
ration of  the  enclosures  of  the  wall  panels,  of  doors  and  of 

mirrors,  plays  a  prominent  and  frequently  a  dominant  part;  as 

540 
Semper  truly  remarks,  ^  this  replaces  the  piiasters  and  the- 

ir  entaolature.   The  possibility  of  replacing  the  angular  or 

rectangular  neavy  finisn  of  tne  entablature  oy  vivaciously 
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ourved  aspiring  finish,  or  oy  tiiat   caprioàousiy  rounded,  may 
hâve  bsen  one  of  the  means,  that  ooatributed  to  tûe  favoring 
and  deveiopment  of  tftis  style  of  wail  enolosures.  Tùa  oapri- 
oe  previousiy  employed  itseif  in  the  grotesque  wopk  of  the 
entire  panel ing  of  the  »all,  «as  frequently  limited  to  the  d 
deveiopment  of  tûe  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  enclosure, 
vfith  sometimes  a  oiedallion.'^^-^ 

Ko-te   540.      See    Semper,    G.    ûev   SW\    e-tc .    Çvcxx\V.tovt-Q-i^,    axvà 
kuTv\.&V\.    1860-1863.    p.    3^0,    {2   xvà    edW^oxi.    p.    333^. 

ot    "t^^e   5o^\ft\:>s   ot    "t^xe  àooviaaa^s    ^1703"^    oixvà   \u   t\\ose   ot    ^^e   >isçv\\ 
6.ecoro^eà   \t\,   nST,    ave  \av|e   s\jiSpe.Tfvdeà   -tvopVvxes   ot   \&\x8\,ca\,    \u- 
a\,v\i%eYvts   etc.      Ixi   "t\ve   cay)\,xv.et   ot    ■^'tve  l&\.x\.é,    ^vi'i?^^    cvwà   nôô^, 
W\e   svkSpewdeà   tvopXvVes   \û\\\v  meàaWVoTvs   ore   8GaLroc\\i  Vess  prom- 
\.x\eTv\.,      Yet   \.\v\ô    oppeovs   ro-V,\\ev    -to   \ie   aw   exoe^WiOw,  (^IWuatro- 

os    SOtXoxv  àea   54eàa\\\.es'^ . 

The  entipe  play  of  the  lines  of  oorders  on  tne  enolosures 
of  doors,  wails  and  mirrors,  prodaces  the  aooent  of  an  assursd 
and  frequently  animated  aspiration  upwards.  iower  oeginnings 
fiiled  Jïith  movement  and  upper  endings  of  tne  enolosures,  the 
production  of  sharp  contrasts  of  tns  reotangular  corners  for 
the  benefit  of  a  smailer  centrai  piquant  contrast  of  ths  res- 
uiting  grouping  of  forais,  produces  this  aspiring  impression. 
346.  Préparation  in  the  Barocco  Style. 

In  the  Barocco  style,  which  prepared  tne  way,  the  returns 
form  a  means  by  the  interruptions  of  the  horizontal  éléments 
for  more  olosely  combining  the  vertical  membars  and  for  aooen- 
ting  the  "aspiration  upwards".  The  breaking  of  the  pediments 
in  the  Barocco  style  and  their  resolution  into  fragmeniis  of 
pediments,  pedestals  and  attic  motives,  coïncide  witn  tae  de- 
sire  for  increasing  tne  number  of  aspiring  motives  like  acro- 
terias.  It  is  a  breach  witn  wnat  is  thougnt  heavy  in  favor 
of  the  aspiring  caaracter  of  tne  Gothic  style. 

Instead  of  tne  curved  and  oroken  pediments  of  tne  Barocco 
(?ig.  56)  occur  the  uniformly  OHrved  S-enolosures,  and  the  v 
variously  arranged  crow's  beak  horns  replace  the  parts  in  wh- 
ich  terminate  the  Barocco  pediments,  and  they  produce  numer- 
ous  vivid  contrasts  of  the  course  of  tne  imes. 
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347.  Grow' s  Bsak  Porm. 

The  origin  or  tiie  crow's  oeak  form  lies  on  tae  one  hand  in 
the  oroken  3-psdiment,  and  it  direotiy  ooours  with  Bernini 
and  Borromini  in  tne  case,  when  they  form  tiie  ears  of  the  ar- 
oûitraves  of  doorways  like  S-consoles  seen  in  profile,  tneir 
upper  volutes  rising  above  tne  apex  of  tne  external  enclosure. 

On  the  dooway  of  the  library  in  the  Sapienza  at  Roue,  Borro- 
mini  even  gave  to  thèse  ears  approximately  the  curved  outlin- 
es  of  the  human  ear;  the  saie  oocurs  on  the  doorway  of  the 
oasino  of  Garchesa  del  Bufalo  near  3.  Andréa  del  fratte  at  R 
Rome;  on  tne  doorvfay  of  the  Oonvent  of  Padri  del  Risoatfco, 
very  bold  voluie  forms  turn  their  oacks  to  support  the  corni- 
oe. (Sorromini).  With  Pietro  da  Cortona,  they  are  found  as 
broken  S-pediments  on  the  vfindows  of  Palace  Gambirasi  and  as 
tne  finiai  of  tne  enclosure  above  the  doorsïays  of  3.  Martina 
and  3.  uuca;  nfizh.   Sorromini  as  ears  also  on  the  doorway  of  t 
the  Sapienza  toward  the  Place  di  3.  Sustachio.  Giovanni  Ant- 
onio de  Rossi  employed  the  crow's  beak  form  in  a  strongly  ex- 
pressed  manner  on  tne  3-pediment  of  the  loî^rer  doorway  to  the 
great  stairway,  and  as  ears  on  the  doorway  of  the  great  ûail 
in  Palace  Altieri  at  Rome,  axactly  sfitn  tne  same  character, 
that  occurs  on  the  enolosures  of  the  time  of  uouis  XV. 

?orm3  of  consoles,  waether  broken  oy  a  straight  iine  or  com- 
posed  of  two  0-arches  of  opposed  directions  and  drawn  from  b 
the  satûe  source,  inorease  tne  numoer  of  imear  forms,  tnat 
serve  as  Lue  type  of  the  forms  of  this  phase  of  the  uouis  XV 
style. 

34S.  Transformation  of  tne  Grotesque  Paneling. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  tne  grotesque  mentioned  in 
the  group  of  Berain-^arot  is  frequently  so  advanced,  tnat  no 
further  jrords  are  needed  to  explain  tne  final  transformation 
of  certain  éléments  into  the  forms  of  the  free  tendency  of  u 
bouis  XV.  One  réels  this  instinctively.  Tais  contributed  to 
developing  the  détail  forms  of  the  décoration.  In  many  déta- 
il forms  of  the  group  of  Qillot-îîatteau,  this  transformation 
of  iorms  is  carried  further  to  those  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV. 
The  scène  for  the  development  of  tae  "grotesque  play"  is  chan- 
ged.  It  generally  loses  the  character  of  a  paneling  of  the 
ffall,and  enters  into  doser  connection  witn  tne  oorder  décor- 
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leoopation,  frequently  becoming  a  part  of  tne  latter.   The  r 
round  and  semicircular.- panels,  tnat  ornaoaent  the  piiastsrs 
of  ths  eariy  Renaissance,  and  those  forming  tne  centre  and 
frequently  tiie  ends  of  tiie  wall  paneling  in  the  marole  veneer- 
ing  of  the  walls  under*  Louis  XIV,  were  devsioped  as  aedaliion 
or  rosette  oaotives,  as  tûe  upper  and  lower  terminations  of  e 
enolosures,  with  rion  interweaving  of  lines,  isaves,  branches 
with  leaves,  and  rock'^ork  motives,  to  become  tne  cnief  éléme- 
nts of  tne  salon  style  under  Louis  XV.  (compare  Pigs.  352  and 
353  ffith  355-357).  Tne  character  of  tnis  sportive  caprièe  fr- 
equently consists  rather  in  tne  intarlacing  oand-like  ornam- 
ents,  a  further  development  of  tne  moresques  of  the  time  of 
Du  Cerceau,  than  of  grotesques  proper;  comoinations  of  small 
G  and  3  arches,  taat  are  oapriciously  arranged  beside  eacn  o 
other  and  interlaced,  forming  circular,  rosette  and  Dand  mot- 
ives.  Tne  trea"&ment  of  flowers  in  garlands,  festoons  and  the 
liKe,  is  not  that  of  the  Loggias  of  Rapnael,  but  is  rather  in 
the  Dutch  fasaion  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV- 
349.  Lightening  the  Porms. 

One  feels  tnai  in  tne  inmost  soûls  of  the  prenchmen  and  wo- 
men  of  that.  time  was  a  strong  désire  to  free  themseives  fnom 
the  adopted  éléments  of  Spanish  grandeur,  from  the  Oastilian 
digpity  and  précision  of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  oe  able  to  freely 
yield  themseives  to  their  native  Gallic  spirit.   The  effect 
of  the  latter  cootributied  to  tne  faot,  taat  in  the  furtùer 
development  of  the  style,  tne  scale  of  tae  décorative  élémen- 
ts ever  became  more  refined,  as  may  oe  observed  in  B^igs.  354 
to  353.   îhis  concerns  the  strengtn  and  thickness  of  the  forms 
and  lines,  in  '.Yhich  are  expressed  tae  most  playfui  conceits 
of  graceful  coqustry  and  caprice. 

s'rom  tae  latest  works  of  ?.  de  :vd1î15C  on  ûa?  decDratrions  in 
Versailles,  ont  mignt  tains  taa^  the  axisting  arcnitecture  of 
the  3aoinet  of  the  King,  one  of  tas  mosL  important  apartments 
of  the  Palace,  opposes  tûe  fact  taat  tae  soyie  of  tae  mural 
borders  continually  became  more  refined.   Yet  we  saail  sse 
that  the  rebuilding  in  1755  retainei  a  portion  of  tae  olier 
décorations  and  extended  tnis,  or  taat  tais  ornaTieniaLion  may 
at  least  oe  expiainsd  oy  tae  pecui].arii:ic;s  of  ta-  r-oyai  sc.îc- 
ol  ol;  VerGailles. 
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6.   Différent  Pasùions  or  Sranones  oi  tne  Style  in  t 
tne  Line  of  Goais  XV. 

350.   Désignation  of  tne  ?ashions. 
Tte   suDlivide  tne  various  style  tendencies  in  interior-  déco- 
ration 'j.urifï-^   thr  free  teridenGy  oi  tue  binin  of  i^ollis^  Zv  irto 
tne  foliowins;  "kinis"  or  "fasûions",  whion  forrii  aotaai  oranca- 
J3  of  tne  suyls:  — 

a.   Tne  roy^.!  sonool  or  tne  soaooi  of  Versailles. 

D.   The  palTi-tree  f'ashion. 

G.   îna  fasuion  of  apes  and  Oiiinese. 

d.  T'ûè  rookwork  fashion. 

e.  Tne  Sococo  fasaion. 

In  emphasizing  ssparatsiy  and  determining  zhe  différent  o 
branciies  of   ths  style  of  Louis  XV,    we  nave  permittsd  our32lv- 
es  to  De  diverLed  froai  the  oiiaracter  of  tne  différent   tenden- 
cies,    &Uat  we  oelieved  îfere  reoognized.      lie  nave  endeavored 
oo  more  fally  deteciîiine  wûâu  peoaliarities  on  tne  one  nani  ao- 
oord  ;'fitn  tlie  various  existing  appailatioQS  of  tue  Louis  XV, 
rocktfork,    Pompadour  and  Foooco  styles,   and   to  tnereoy  more  ao- 
ourately  iiaiit  tiiese  oraaones;    but  on   tae  other  aand   in  tae 
case  of   taose  works  incorrectiy  designated   oy  tiie  existing  n 
naines,    to  indioate  tne  cnaraoteristios,    tnat  iend  to   tnsoi  a 
definite  cûaraoter  and  a  speoiai   tendency,   for  waioà  ive  nave 
âdopted  nsw  terois  in  order  to  oring  greater-  clearness  and  or- 
der   into  tne  gênerai   description. '■-^'^'^  In  this  wise  origina&ed 

the  branon  of  tne  "roval   soiiool"  of   tae  style  of  Louis  XV  and 
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of  the  "internai  deaoration  of  tne  Falaoe  at  Versailles", 

and  the  ''paim-tree"  fashion,    wnioa  was  indeed  merely  a  suodi- 

vision,   but  appears   to  deserve  a  spécial  nane,    as  nuca  as  the 

rockifork  tendency. 

îîo\.e   042.      I   \\o>3e    o\^BO>^s   p\.o.oeà    eapecxaX-   \ûe\|,\\t   ow   \,V»e   àec- 

\8\ow   ot    Bes'toxWeuv,     os    8ûot\    as    \\   Xiecon^e   \t\\o\B\\    \o   va,e,    s\.x\Ge 

âiuvVxvl    \vûewt\!i   ^^eors    O"^    ^r\,exvà\,\^    \x\\,evco\xrs6   \E\-t\\   \\\m,    I    Vvo\>e 

\,eovTv.eà   \o    e-oer   pr\.7>6   more   '<\\!|,\\\.\^   \\\.a   \aovt\\,      Ox\e   selàom   ■(  \,x\às 

\.\\   cxYv   ovo\\\.\,ect   suc\\   a   \Beo\,\\\   q,\    "WTtvo\B\,eà4e    \n   o\\    sp\Aerea    ot 

çveTvce  àeooratVon   s\wce   "tV^e   ^ô\\o\.ssonce .      T;\\e   o\d j^ectx-oe   uwdev- 

s-towà\v\4,    tVve   coTvsc\ex\\\ouatve2.s,    t\\e    c\u\.et   i(ovc3\,|\\t,    \a\A:,\\   Mt 

\fi\\\,G\\   \\e    exoTRXTveà    e\>ev>^\\v\.n|    cxs    axv    ovt\.a\    o^    ve^\.K\eà    \ee\\x\^ 

owà    Q\\   \\OYvoTo\D\.e   maiv,    s\\ou\,à   'oe    e\T^Y^\\cxs\7,eà    \.x\    t\\e    \xvteres\   o^ 

\>\z   motter. 
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cLecoraWow  o^  '^^^   Ça\.aoe  ot  VersaVWes  uwder  Lo\i\s  XV. 

DesLailleur  is  accustomed  to  employ  the  naines  of  tae  style 
of  the  ^eoenoy  and  style  of  Louis  VJ.     The   flrst  name  relates 
to  the  transition  from  the  style  of  Louis  XI7  to  the  style  of 
Louis  XV!  tne  latter  aas  prevailed  for  it  sinoe  about  1735-1 
1736.  Tûe  expression  "roclîworic  style"  or  Roooco  has  newer  b 
been  use!  oy   him  (so  far  as  I  reaaemoer). 

a.  ?3shioa  of  tne  Royal  Sonool  of  tne  Palace  at  Vers- 
ailles. 

351.  Onaracter. 

The  peouliarity  of  the  group  of  works  oelonging  nere  is  fi- 
rst,  so  to  speak,  that  they  adhère  firmly  to  the  charaoter  of 
the  oorders  in  tne  gallery  dorée  in  Paris,  and  forai  a  further 
development  in  the  sensé  of  a  graduai  refinement  taereof;  sec- 
ond, they  mass  over  to  the  pecuiiar  rockwork  style,  adopt  on- 
iy  very  few  éléments  of  this  kind  and  moderacely  suoordinate 
theai;  tûird,  they  employ  within  the  arrangement  of  tne  iines 
of  thiâ  subdued  Louis  XV  style  insteai  of  iiiany  rockwork  moti- 
ves, many  flower  and  leaf  motives,  garlands  etc.,  of  the  com- 
ing  or  alrsady  existing  Louis  XVI  style,  lie   hâve  to  do  with 
a  graduai  transition  frooa  tne  style  of  Berain-Marot  and  of 
tne  Regenoy  to  the  style  of  Louis  XVI,  witaout  prooerly  pass- 
ing  tarough  the  rookwork  and  Rococo  fashions. 

The  Louis  XV  décorations  thereoy  acquire  a  less  capricious, 
les  coquettish,  but  oaore  graceful  charaoter,  than  is  the  case 
in  the  pronounced  examples  of  tne  rock'iïork  tandency.   Tne  Cab- 
inet of  Madame  Adélaïde  (m  Rouyer,  Salon  des  Mediallis)  at 
Versailles,  decorated  by  Veroereofct  in  17b3,    exploits  tais 
charaoter  very  plainly,  and  the  four"Gh  side  of  the  saoïe  room, 
^       decorated  by  the  same  master  in  1767,  is  stiil  more  clear- 
ly  expressed,  especially  in  tae  oeautifui  mirror  fraraes  and 
the  narrow  bands  on  the  walls.  The  library  of  the  Dauphin  s 
shows  the  same  tendency.  Tnese  peculiarities  aiay  partly  res- 
ult  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  rebuilding  frequently  occurri- 
ng  between  1735,  1752  and  1767,  causing  a  cnange  in  the  déco- 
rations, the  orders  of  the  Marquis  le  Marigny  and  of  otnere 
iïere  to  use  ail  the  old  work.   Henoe  the  extensions  oiust  tae- 
refore  be  exact  répétitions  of  older  foriûs  and  oe  suited  to 
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their  aaore  quiet  style.  On  tae  otûer  hand  it  is  prooable,  t 
tùat  aven  au  the  court  of  Ijoais  X7  the  feeling  existed,  tiiat 
vas   décoration  of  tiae  officiai  résidence  of  the  king  must  ûa- 
ve  a  more  qaieL  and  moderate  tons,  tnat  tiie  private  salons  a 
and  Doudoirs. 

04.  --  Ç\#ote  ô^  a\vo\as  X\iz    axàe  à.©co"ro\,eà  \,x\  ne^. 

^oXz   t)4S»   I\\us"tro\,eà  \iN^  Ç .  àe  Mo\»\\aLC»  Viv  X\iZ   Gaxette  des 
Beaux  kvX2>,    Sevrés  3.  Vo\,  14  VlS.^5"^.  p.  224, 
352.  Sxaoïples. 

Tne  entire  paneling  of  tne  onamoer  of  the  quesn  in  Versail- 
les,  prodacsd  in  1735,    tne  décoration  of  tne  smaii  sleepi- 
ng  chamber  of  tne  king  executed  in  1738,  tàat  of  the  caoinet 
de  la  pendule,  also  from  1738  sfith  its  ceiling  frieze  of  1760, 
the  private  caoinet  of  the  queen  (I74ô),  the  caoinet  of  Mada- 
me Adélaïde  (1753),  the  library  of  t.ne  dauphin  and  of  Marie 
Josepne  of  Saxony  (1755),  afford  a  séries  of  works  in  which 
one  may  follovf  the  further  develoiment  of  the  style  of  Louis 
XV  in  its  best  exaaiples.  Tne  rockwork  moûives  are  never  pré- 
dominant and  are  used  ifith  great  discrétion.  ?roai  tnis  lack 
of  rockwork  aiotives  in  two  rooms,  ffhicn  Alfred  Darcel  -^   da- 
tes aoout  tne  year  1736,  ne  feels  niaiself  comoelled  to  conci- 
ude,  tnaii  tne  origin  of  the  rockiîork  style  is  to  be  piaced  1 
later,  than  it  is  generaily  assuaied.  According  to  .îjolnac, 
thèse  works  ?rere  even  later  than  Darcel  assuaied,  and  this  sup- 
ports our  understanding,  tnax»  in  tne  Duildings  of  tne  Palace 
of  Versailles  the  rockwork  motive  vyas  little  employed  in  gen- 
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>îo\e  54^»  'î^^  &e\.\\^|  À.  i  \x\  port  \.o\ev,  a\,ao  \xv  part  per\\- 
apa  oX.d.eT',  --  .lV\ustro\\OT\s  ot  "tX^Va  opovtmeut,  ore  4\Aaex\  t>^  Ç, 
â.e   NoVVac    \.u  V\\a   S\uà\ea,    meutVoTveù,    \.t\  îJotea   d4*S'"^ô1. 

^loXz   o4T«      S.ee    Bou\^e«    ^   BovceV.    VoV.    2.    p.    oS,    00. 

^oXz   548.      Oti   ■t\\e   \uaxv\,e\    ot    X\iZ   à.oupYv\,xv"*  a   bedroom    {\lL,l^y 
\T\,   •t\\e   to"ï"tR,ev   co\i\.xve-t   o^    X\iZ   |,veot  àoup\\\T\,    X\\^  ViroTvxe  à-ecov- 
o\\OT\a  \>>^   caaa\.ev\,    ex\\\.\i\.t   -tVve   c^^^\,mo•t^à   roccv\\,\,e   G\\arQC\er   ot 
^e\,aaou\,ev.      On   X\\&   corx\\,ce   ot    "^XnVs   voom,    as  Mie\.\,    oa   on   \.\\Qt 
ot    X\^z   ao\,on  de   \,o  penaude    i.neo'^,    X2,   t\\e   rooV<x!OT\;   c'sxoroctev 
cVeavV-^    expreaaed.       •X\v,\,a    oocura    \n    t\\e    Vatter    room    \n   t,Y\e   son- 
ner   a\\o\Bn   \,n   •t\\e   t^^^o'^^^t  ?\.4»    358. 
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d.  Palffl-tree  Pashioa. 
353.  Sxamples  at  Versailles. 
One  of  the  earliest  forms  in  irhioti  men  sou^nt  freeiom  from 
the  Gonstraint  of  tns  Louis  XIV  tendenoy,  and  at  the  same  ti- 
me  showed  a  certain  ItiolmaTiion  for  free  natural  forms,  is 
manifested  ûy  a  certain  preferenoe  for  the  forais  of  paim-tre- 
3S,  ûotù  of  trie  trunk  as  vfell  as  of  tne  nead  and  of  tûe  Dran- 
elles.  There  is  found,  so  to  speak,  a  "palm  fashion^,  a  style 
tendency  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  comparable  to  the  "rookwork 
fashion",  but  in  waich  the  "rockwork  motives"  are  replaoed  oy 
"pâioa-tree  motives".  7/9  know  this  oiuoa,  tnat  no  referenoe  has 
yet  been  made  to  the  oonneotion  of  thèse  phsnooaena.  In  this 
fashion  were  exeouted  the  ne»  décorations  of  the   cnaoïber  of 
the  queen  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  oy  ïerbereckt  ia  1735. 
îhe  sides  of  the  aiirror  fraaies  of  the  main  paneling  and  the 
caps  of  the  doorrfays  are  foraied  like  palm  trunks,  whose  heads 

support  oiedallions  or  form  the  Dtermination  of  tae  upper  end- 
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ing.    Bending  palm-trees  likewise  form  the  top  of  the  enclo- 

sure  of  the  alcôve  opening  into  tne  saiall  beiroon  of  tae  king. 

(Louis  XV).   îhis  décoration  was  likewise  executed  oy  Vsroer- 

eckt  in  1733. '^^^ 

Jo\^   54^.   Ç\.evve  àe  )(o\.\\ac  tvos  pu'o\,\s\veà  i,\w  Go7.6\"te  ô.es 
Beawx  arts,  3cr\e3  3,  a30\..  16  l,189e^,  p.  Z%)    tV^e  OT\é,\T\o\,  àr- 
Q>a\.Tvê  to''''  t\\\s  s-t\\,\,  pavt\,a\.\,>^  presevoed  aecovo\.\ou. 

Kote  550.   'îVve  some  \.x\  Càoxet'te  des  Beaux  kvts.  VoV.  14, 
Ue^ô'i.  p.  219. 

Purtner  examcles  in  Versailles  are: —  the  aiirror  f rames  in 
the  former  caoinet  of  the  great  dauphin  (1747)  oy  Veroereckt, 
jfhich  was  later  tnat  of  the  dauphin,  father  of  E^ouis  XVI:  the 
frame  of  the  mirror  in  the  angle  cabinet  or  salon  ds  musique, 
also  originally  decorated  in  1733  by  Veroereckt,  with  restor- 
ations  of  1730;_  îîolûac  speaks  hère  of  "palm  ûraaches  ivoven  i 
mto  garlands".  ^^^ 

Kote  551.   See  Goxette  àes  Beaux  kv\Q,    Vo\..  14  i,lB95V  p. 
224;  x:>o\,.  n  Ue'ôT'i.  p.  1^0. 

An  expressive  example  of  this  liking  for  palais  was  the  nign 

altar,  which  François  Blondel  II  (or  the  younger)  executea  f 

552 
for  Ghurca  3.  Sauveur  at  Paris. (?ig.  00). 

Kote   552.      BepTOduoed   ^tooi    aw    o\à    ew^'^i^av^V'^^à    â-ï^    t\\e   Ca^ûVnet 
des   ^staTupes    a\   Car  Va.    Yo\, .    ï   à.    \^Z. 
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354.  Prototypes  in  Borromini. 

This  oraamentai  use  of  palais  in  rather  strikiag  diaiensions 
nad  already  ocoureed  in  Italy.  Sorromini  ùad  exoiusiveiy  em- 
ployed  them  as  enolosures  of  tne  cirouiar  openings  in  the  tym- 
panums  of  tae  Windows  on  tne  Oollegs  de  Propagande  ?ide  at  R 
Rome.  He  likewiss  used  ttiem  in  a  yet  iore  striking  naanner  as 
external  additions  to  tne  doorway  jamos  for  aimost  taeir  ent- 
ire  ûeigQt  on  tûs  Oratory  of  3.  Pilippo  Neri;  as  a  vers  largs 
palm  leaf,  a  palm  breaks  throagn  tne  pediment  of  tne  saaie  do- 
orway, He  furtuer  euployed  taen  as  axternai  additions  to  the 
round  arones  on  tne  window  over  tae  doorway  of  tne  Sapienza 
at  Rome,  tnat  leads  to  Place  3.  Sastaohio. 

355.  Qerman  Examples. 

A  similar  use  of  palms  on  German  buildings  is  found  in  the 
Palace  at  Oarlsrulie  in  the  chapel  and  as  mirror  frames  in  tùe 
aali  of  réceptions,  in  the  nail  of  knights,  in  the  Palace  at 
Sonieissueim,  and  especially  in  taat  at  Sayreuth. 
c.  Âpes  and  Shinese  Pashions. 

356.  Origin. 

Anotaer  ornamental  tendency  is  cooiposed  of  tne  scènes  ivith 
monkeys.   About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  3ninese  ob- 
jeots  ûecaïue  articles  of  luxury  and  fasnion.   In  the  composi- 
tions of  Gillot  and  of  >ïatteau,  persons  in  Oninsse  costumes 
play  Suropean  games.  "In  tae  ideas  of  tne  period,  it  was  out 
a  step  from  tne  sons  of  neavsn  to  apes,",  said  H.  Onevignard. 
'-*'^'^.  Bence  as  well  as  from  the  skill  of  tne  animal  painters 
at  the  time,  arose  the  strangest  mixture  of  ornamentai  motiv- 
es, in  wnicu  oesiies  their  natural  acts,  a  multitude  of  "rica- 
ly  gro"oesque''  taings  were  attriouted  to  the  apes.  Taus  orig- 
inated  in  the  Château  at  Chantilly  the  great  and  smail  scènes 
with  apes,  and  in  the  Hôtel  de  Rohan  (now  iMational  Printing 
istaolishJient)  the  famous  décoration  oy   Huet  (1745-1311)  in 
the  great  nali;  aère  apes  and  otaer  animais,  mandarins,  womsn 
and  children,  togetner  in  deligatful  jest,  disolaying  taeir 
nature  and  their  sparts. 

Kote  bbS.   Se  LecY\e\5  0iV\\eT-0\\e\)\4^orà .  Les  SX\i\,es.  îvaxxcciX.s. 

dater  occur  tae  motives  oi  Cainese  gardens,  learfully  curv  - 
ed  flights  of  steps,  oalusLrades,  garden  kiosks  and  swings. 
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^nica  appear  as  car  removed  froiD  reality  as  PomoeiaQ  caprioes. 
Tàen  onginatei  tne  work  of  Peyrotte  (withoat  date,  oat  reaii- 
y  aûout  1740),  enbitlel: —  Livre  isc  Trophées  QQinoises,  inv- 
entées par  Peyrotte. 

1.  Rookwork  ffasniOQ. 
357.  Prenoh  Vievfs. 
Tiie  expression  of  rook»ork  style,  rocaille  style,  or  rookw- 
ork  fornis,  oelong  ssi&û  tùe  most  fréquent  appellations  founl 
in  certain  ?rencû  autûors,  for  naaiing  the  style  of  uouis  or 
its  forms.   The  inclef initeness  of  this  term  requires  a  doser 
considération  of  the  toatter.  In  5'rench  vievfs  concerning  the 
nature  anî  the  duration  of  the  rooki^ork  fasnion  prevails  no 
real  accord.  Darcel  '^"^  -(frites  in  référence  to  the  Durpose 
and  the  beginning  of  the  rookwork  style  as  "foliows: —  "Its 
oeginning  is  usually  plaoed  in  tne  tiaie  of  the  Regency";  yet 
ï7itQ  référence  to  the  ceiling  of  the  ohamber  of  tne  queen  in 
Versailles,  that  '.ras  in  part  nswly  decorated  aoout  1734,  he 
migût  place  tne  beginning  of  tnis  style  tendency  somenrhat  ia- 
ter.  He  further  writes: —  ''Boffrand,  in  about  the  second  th- 
ird  of  the  13  tn  century,  appears  to  nave  created  this  style; 
it  came  in  place  of  that  ^roduced  oy  tne  compositions  of  3er- 
ain".   Raoul  Rosières  ^^"^   says  in  référence  to  the  reaction, 
that  set  in  directly  after  the  death  of  ùouis  XI7: —  "Rooert 
de  Ootte  revealed  hiuself  on  tne  morrow  as  an  original  naster 
in  inventing  the  rockwork  style,"  and  iater: —  "Tnac  spécial 
form  of  architecture  soon  appeared,  the  architecture  of  tne 
small  mansions,  what  is  termed  according  to  its  develooment, 
Booaille,  Pompadour  or  Rocooo".  Hence  one  snould  conclude,  t 
that  Rosières  wisaes  uo  designats  oy  Rocaille  the  oeginning 
of  the  tendency,  i.e.,  the  style  of  the  Regency,  the  gallery 
dorée  (1713).  Guilaiard  employs  the  foiiowing  expressions:  — 
"graceful  sub.jects  in  rockwork"  or  "pastoral  figures  in  rock- 
novH";   he   further  speaks  of  "Rocaille  scroils",  of  ''Rocaille 
soliolls  and  foliage.  Rocaille  motives,  Rocaille  vases  and  Ro- 
caille cartouches",  fîolhac  further  speaks  of  a  frieze  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  dauphin  (Hall  40),"^^  in  the  ground  story  at 
Versailles  as  cotnposed  of  "Rocaille  scnolls  wûerein  oirds 
pursue  dogs";  concerning  tne  chamoer  of  tne  dauphin  (Bail  49), 
ne  speaks  of  the  "wide  and  partly  gilded  frieze,  wnere  divm- 
ities  are  mingled  with  cupids  and  sport  in  tne  rookwork".  In 
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ttie  saaae  apartment  is  a  mirror  fratned  with  paim  trunks;    in  it 
is  on  the  mantel  a  stiell  Desiie  rookwork.    "^ 

Kote   o5iv      See   îLou\^er   S5   \)ovceV.    Vo\ .    2.    p.    o4,    59. 

Kote   555.      Sec    L*'^v)o\.u't\,OTv   d.e   V»  krc\\\tec\ure    en   Drauce    \>\ 
t\\e  Çe\\.te   B\.\î\.\.o\,Yiec^ue   à'^i^rt   et   à^ Arc\\aeo\o|N.e  p\i\)\.\<s\\eà   \xt\- 
àev   à\vect\on   o^    ii.    "Raew^p^ew,    ^\vec\ov   o^    ■tVxe   ){a\,\,owaV   ii\>i8e\ims 
cxwd,    ot    "tVve   Sc\\oo\,    o^    t^e   l.ou\ûre.    ÇcxrVs.    \89iv.    p.    203.,    2,0Zv 

îîote  556.      'î\\\<a   reters   Xo   \.\ve   ào\xp\v\u,    t^"^^^^    oT   Lou\6   XV, 
\b\\o   morvVeà   iiov\e    3osep\\e    ot    Saxow^   ou  ?  tb ,    9,    l'74"7. 

Kote   55T .      See   Goxet-te  des   Beaux   ^vts.    iiaro\\,    l.B'aT,    p.    190. 

lo  tûsrefore  appsars  more  sorreot  to  refsr  tàe  name  of  Roc- 
aille ratûer  to  the  ornameQtal  eleoieat  of  the  varied  shell  f 

forms,    that  are  found  ïfithin  a  Louis  XV  deooration,   than  to 
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apply  it  striotly  to  a  phase  of  the  Louis  XV  style.         Higid 

definitioa  and  conventional  liiDitation  appear  diffiouit,    and 

it  is  therefore  more  oorreot  to  spsak  of  the  Rooaille  fashion 

and  of  Rocaille  éléments  and  forms  of  détail. 

>îo\.e   55S.      t;V\\s    aeems   \o  \xe  \,x\te\»\3e   X\^z   op\.T\\.oxv   o^    YoMdov^- 
ev,    oue   ot    ''^."^e  te\B  ?vex\c\\    çvrc\\^tec-ts   oX    xmportouce,    \û\\o   aWe;*- 
pt   to   ve>3\.e\B   ■t\\e    ex\t\rc   àe\De\,opmex\t   o^    ?vewo\\   cvTo\\\.\eo\.u"re; -- 
"•In   \ntevuo\,   àeccvaW-ons"",    \\e   ttvibtes,    "•■t\\e   àes\re    o"^   \)T\nè\.A\é, 
t\\e    OTTvawkeTvlotxon  \iOcV.   xo    a   purer   st>^\,e  ■pvo'ixjiced,   ir>^Y\eas,    anà 
àes\v\.nè,   to    escape   t^^^"''^   ^^^  "^  fx%\^\Qx>.   tevxueà   SoGQ\\,\.e,    t\\at   c\\- 
QToctevt'z.ea   t\\e  pev\oà    o^    Lo\x\,s   XV,    t\\e>^    \m«^ed\Q\e\i>i   t  ®^^    t^~ 
to   Q   aovt   ot    stuàteà    anà  isiean   att  ^^'^'^'^^o^"'"' •       ^Se.e  Çotvta-,    Lo 
îvonoe    Axvctenne    et   i^oàerne,    i^ovcVe   et  i^oterteWe   etc.    ÇovVô, 
\84^.    Vot.    2.    p.    2191"^.      Çvooeedtné,    tw   t'cve    aatwe    sensé,    VouO-o^- 
ev    appears   to  understand    tVve   tevm   S,ocat\<te    os    \n   sowie   deé^^-e 
o   nome   Xov   t\\e  \>zv\i,   f^ee  p\vose   o\    Louxs   XV. 
353.      Meaning  of  the  îfoird  Rocaille. 

In  ^ermany  men  appear  inclined  &o  dérive  Oae  lùvm  Rococo  f 
from  Rocaille  and  Rocaille  from  Rococo,  i.s.  Rock.  Tais  viSkï 
may  oe  partially  true,  since  it  corresponds  to  ine  of  the  sig- 
nifications of  the  Word  Rocâille,  Dut  it  cannot  give  tne  pro- 
per  meaning.  Rocaille  indeed  dénotes  in  the  art  encyclopedi- 
as  of  the  13  th  oentury  "a  sort  of  architecture  for  the  imit- 
ation of  natural   rocks"   in  grotto  architecture,    as  Palissy 

frequently  describes   it,    and  as  it^ifas  common  in  the  17  th  c 

5d5 
century  oefore  Lenotre.      Âdeline  '        defines  ths  word  Rocaille: — 
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"décorations  ia  rustic  style  with  imitations  or  acoessories 
ot   rooks,  plants,  etc."  But  sinoe  in  the  development  of  tnis 
style  tendency,  not  rocks  eut  shelis  form  tae  starting  point, 
two  différent  msanings  of  the  word  Rocaille  appear  to  be  und- 
er  considération  tiere. 

>îo\e  559.   Itv  \\\s  "-texxc^Me  àe  "îermea  à^àvt.  Çavxs.  1884. 

As  Rocaille  is  aiso  designated  as  "certain  groiips  of  shell 
;Tork  mixed  with  roagh  stoaes  of  différent  sizes,  sacn  as  one 
finds  in  tne  midst  of  rocks",  and  apparentiy  from  this  îfas 
derived  an  ornamentation  by  shell s  and  pebbles  applied  to  tne 
rougii  surface  of  stone.  The  use  of  tne  Rocaille  motive  in  F 
France  muoh  rather  corresponds  to  the  imiLation  of  shells  in- 
serted  at  certain  places,  than  to  entire  olocks  of  stone. 

îiie  word  Rocaille  already  occurs  on  engravings  of  the  16  th 
centary,  as  for  example  in  a  séries  oy  A.  Peyrotte  (1743),  d 
designated  as  "Vases  Rocaille3",and  on  a  plate  wibn  ô  "Oartou- 
cnes  Rocailles".  Tnere  are  6  large  panels  by  H'.^Boucner,  one 
of  whicu  is  termed  "Rocaille";  groups  of  snells  compose  their 
principal  motives.  A  séries  oy  De  la  Joae,  "ii^ouveaux  Tablea- 
ux d'Ornements  et  Rocailles",  oonsists  of  properly  Roooco  or- 
nament'  curved  oorders  of  sheli-svork,  naturalistic  motives  etc. 

Since  finaily  tne  shell  oorders  are  to  oe  referred  to  the 
use  of  the  regular  "niche  shells"  by  Micheiangelo,  the  idea 
of  Rocaille  as  "shell-work"  and  not  as  "rock-.vork"  seems  to 
be  tne  origin  of  this  style  fasnion. 

359.  Origin  of  the  Rocaille  Motive. 

We  tnerefore  see  that  some  place  of  oeginning  of  the  Rocail- 
le fasnion  is  in  the  gallery  dorée  (after  1713);  otners  would 
permit  it  to  oegm  only  about  1735.  Some  iike  R.  Rosières  dé- 
sire to  ascribe  the  invention  to  Rooert  de  QoLte,  oLhers  Iike 
Quilmard  to  Meissonnier,  wno  developed  tae  second  paase  of  t 
tne  Louis  XV  style.  In  reality,  we  see  Rocaille  motives  alr- 
eady ia  1713  in  the  gallery  doreei  on  tne  otner  hani  tae  less 
strongly  expressed  examples  appear  to  nave  only  originated  r 
rather  late  in  Versailles;  thus  for  example,  tne  cornice  enc- 
losiag  the  ceiling  in  the  nall  de  la  pendule  .vas  only  constr- 
ucted  in  1760.  It  therefore  results  that  the  Rocaille  fashi- 
on  is  no  true  paase  of  tne  style  of  Louis  XV,  ont  a  décorati- 
ve tendency,  whioh  was  employed  during  the  enuire  duration 
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of  tae  style,  out  it  certainiy  was  alter  1735  the  prevailing 
one  outside  Versailles. 

i^îhat  supports  this  statement  is  first,  ttiat  the  origin  and 
the  developfnent  of  tûe  Rocaille  t'asûion,  as  previously  stated, 
deoidedly  prooeeded  frotn  tae  use  of  sheil  forms  and  not  from 
an  imitation  of  artifioial  rockwork  and  grotto-work, —  only 
in  the  later  development,  îfhioh  one  is  jastified  in  terming 
Roooco,  is  the  représentation  of  grotto-iike  forms  ciearly  p 
peroeptiole — ;  second,  Tihe  fact  is  influential,  that  tae  use 
of  both  Rocaille  éléments,  shell  oorders  and  rock  motives, 
are  considerably  earlier. 

The  origin  of  the  narroïf  ribbed  shell-like  Rocaille  motives 
as  continuons  or  merely  oocasional  accessories  of  a  border 
moulding  can  be  referred  by  uninterrupted  dérivation  to  the 
détails  of  Michelangelo  on  the  exterior  of  3.  Peter' s  at  Roms; 
over  the  svindows  of  the  attio  in  the  oornice  are  placed  snells 
of  semicircular  form,  the  points  downward;  witnin  thèse  shel- 
is  are  inserted  small  round  Windows  witii  their  arcnitraves, 
wnich  are  surrounded  by  the  radiating  flûtes  of  the  unconcsa- 
led  portion  of  the  sûell,  like  a  Rocaille  motive.  Moderna 
has  repeated  the  motive  on  ths  attic  of  the  façade.   Sntirely 
similar  motives  were  employed  by  Borromini  in  S.  ^iovanni  in 
Laterano  at  Rome,  as  well  as  over  the  doorway  to  tne  winding 
staircase  oeside  the  Gâte  Porta  Santa. 

Shells  likevfise  ocour  with  Michelangelo;  on  tiie  Capitol  to 
fill  ths  tympanums  of  the  Windows  of  tiie  second  story;  on  the 
exterior  of  3.  peter' s  in  Rome,  in  the  tympanam  of  the  upper 
window  in  ths  psdimsnt,  in  tne  attic  as  a  central  motive  of 
the  window  cap,  in  the  small  niches  as  a  décoration  of  the 
vaults,and  on  the  Gâte  Porta  Pia  at  Rome  to  fill  ths  psdimen- 
ts  of  its  side  Windows. 

Instead  of  round  Windows,  Bernini  has  frequsntly  inserted 
snields  of  arms  in  the  centres  of  snells,  tneir  arcnitraves 
oeing  likewise  surrounded  by  the  iatter  in  a  radiating  way; 
he  alrsady  placed  thèse  shell  margins  within  a  cartouche.  îx- 
amples  tûersof  may  De  ssen  on  Palace  Barberini  and  on  tne  :lo- 
orway  of  tûe  Hospital  of  3.  3pirito  in  Rome.   Borromini  nas 
done  the  same  in  a  much  mors  virile  way  in  the  shisld  of  arms 
over  the  inner  doorway  of  S.  Siovanni  in  Laterano  at  Rome. 
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On  the  mantel  of  the  hall  in  Palace  Barberinl,  Bernini  bas  f 
finally  a  head  in  fuil  face  in  the  midile  of  a  shell,  ïfhose 
flûtes  surround  the  head  and  are  treated  in  form  of  palais  or 
leaves. 

In  the  gailery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris, ^^^  Lebrun 
has  indeed  adopted  exaotly  the  inotive  of  a  head  inserted  in 
a  Shell,  which  is  surrounded  as  if  oy  the  rays  of  a  halo,  and 
Qs  applied  it  in  keystone  fornis. 

3ô0.  Development  of  the  Motive. 

let  us  no'.f  pass  to  the  Regenoy  style.  Already  in  Robert  de 
ootte's  gailery  dorée  (1713-1719)  the  shell  repeatedly  appea- 
rs,  not  as  a  high  Renaissance  motive,  but  as  a  Rooaille  élém- 
ent, and  also  hère  again  as  a  baokground  and  with  tnedallion 
profile  in  the  keystone  of  a  frame  (Pig.  355),  then  in  quadr- 
ant shâpe  forming  the  lower  angle  of  the  mirror  and  to  reoei- 
ve  the  soonces  on  tne  wall  (5'ig.  ô4).  Likewise  the  shells, 
tûat  appear  to  compose  tne  arcn  of  the  niohe,  are  irregularly 
treated  and  are  oovered  at  tha  centre  oy  a  second  smailer  sh- 
ell, so  to  speak,  as  a  background  for  the  nead  of  the  statue. 

We  now  pass  to  the  proper  Rooaille  fashion.  Bere  in  the 
famous  décoration  oy  Boffrand  in  Hôtel  de  Souoise  at  Paris  m 
may  be  clearly  seen  this  furtner  connection.  In  the  cùamber 
of  princess  Rohan,    there  is  in  the  paneling  of  the  irail  b 
ëet»een  the  door  and  the  mirror  a  medallion  with  a  relief  pla- 
ced  exaotly  in  the  middle  of  a  raised  shell,  whose  unoovered 
position  nas  tne  effect  of  a  narrow  continuous,  wavy  iaiagined, 
fluted  Rocaille  border  of  the  fraaie  of  the  medallion.   The  t 
transier  of  tnis  inotive  to  the  médaillon  in  the  irieze  aoove 
tne  mirror  is  quite  natural  for  tne  reason  of  estnetic  analo- 
gy.  And  as  a  comb-like  accessory  of  the  upper  termination  of 
the  mirror  frame,  the  connection  ni^a   r.ais  1^  so   manifest,  t 
that  no  furtiier  évidence  is  neeied  to  make  thencet'orta  intel- 
ligible tae  mode  of  extending  such  shsii-Gombs  to  otner  plac- 
es of  Lue  snclosing  forms.  In  tûe  salon "of  tne  Hôtel,  ovsr 
the  doorway  (?ig.  35ô),  may  oe  ssen  a  similar  transfer  to  the 
corder  of  a  medallion. 

}^oXz   561.   IWus-tvoteà  \.w  1Èlo\i\àev  iSç  ûorceV.  Yo\,,  2,.  ?\2>.<c^^^l , 

?rom  this  narrow  maréin  of  a  snell  to  its  traaiment  as  the 
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edge  of  a  ieaf,  as  in  the  médaillon  over  the  mirror  In  the   n 
nail  of  the  former  Hôtel  ie  Roquelaure  (about  1740)  at  Paris, 
ao'ff   >^inistry  of  Public  Works,  is  really  out  a  step;-^^^  ii.  is 
oniy  a  variation  of  tne  same  tnotive.   In  tiie  oap  of  the  door- 
way  in  the  same  hall  the  border  is  itself  treated  as  suoh  a 
ribbed  shell  forai;  in  the  keystone  aaotive  of  the  oorder  are 
groaped  together  three  shells. 

On  the  oeiling  of  ths  chambsr  of  the  qusen  in  the  Palace  at 
Versailles,  there  are  four  aiedallions  in  tûe  aiiddle  of  the 
ceiling  vault,  whicû  oelong  to  tne  restoration  of  1735,  inser- 
ted  in  snells,  but  which  hâve  borders  in  cartouche  form.  The 
narrow  Booaille  border  above  is  shaped  in  Ieaf  forais,  and  the 
free  margin  of  the  shell-cartouoûe  is  covered  Dy  two  rovfs  of 
long  and  narrow  overiapping  shells.  The  aiedallion  over  the 
mirror  in  the  saiail  ohaanber  of  tne  king  at  Versailles  (1738) 
is  likewise  piaoed  in  the  middle  of  a  shell,  that  iiere  forais 
a  Rocaille  oordir.  On  the  ifindows  of  ohe  Palace  of  prince 
Pio  at  Rome,  Gamillo  Aroucci  execated  a  frieze  of  ogee  secti- 
ou,  whose  ogee  fluting  is  borrowed  froin  a  sarcophagus,  and  it 
is  connected  witn  a  oroken  ogee  pediment  of  tne  inner  enclos- 
ure*.  it  already  aas  the  saaie  effeot  as  many  of  tnose  Rocaille 
inotrives,  concerning  wûich  one  is  not  cercain,  sfaetaer  tney  a 
are  leâtiher,  leaves  or  shell  flûtes. 
3ôl.  Rockwork  Motives. 

The  second  décorative  élément  of  the  Rocaille  fashion,  tûe 
imitation  of  grotto-like  forms  of  natural  rocks,  is  based  on 
earlier  models.  'iie   find  tnem  »ïith  Bernini  and  in  tne  goottos 
of  Bernard  Palissy.  In  thèse  as  weli  as  in  tûe  17  th  century, 
this  is  one  of  the  forms  in  sirhich  is  expressed  the  need  of  t 
ths  freer  forais  of  nature. 

An  important  model  for  tne  use  of  natural  ODjects  of  irrsg- 
ular  forms,  ratner  than  for  ths  détail  forms  tèemselves,  3er- 
nini  aas  indeed  given  on  the  façade  of  Palace  délia  gran  Our- 
la Innocenziana,  now  Palace  of  the  Parliament  at  Rome;  tne  e 
entire  palace  appsars  plam  and  as  if  eut  out  of  a  solid  rock- 
At  tne  angles  hâve  been  left  natural  stones.   But  especiaiiy 
the  entire  frieze  of  the  Windows,  as  in  a  sanss  tne  upper  cap 
of  tûe  architrave,  has  been  left  as  a  natural  surface  of  sto- 
ne. 


fjikewise  taere  projects  a  30nsiderabie  portion  of  tiie  winiow 
siiis  as  a  rock  not  evsn  roagûiy  Iressed  with  tne  point.  On 
Bernini's  design  for  the  Louvre,  the  entire  sioping  foundati- 
00  wâii  of  the  faoade  was  designed  as  a  wail  of  natural  rock, 
iernini's  gountain  on  Place  Savona  at  Rome  must  bs  mentioned 
aère;  ths  natural  stones  of  irregular  forai  with  their  natara- 
iiy  growing  plants  eut  in  stone,  tne  papal  arms  and  tae  obel- 
isk,  tûat  stands  on  the  suDstructuce,  are  trua  "combinatious" 
for  the  tiaie  of  Watteau  and  the  Rocaille  period.  Likewise  t 
tne  Pountain  by  Bernini  on  Place  Barberini  at  Rome  witn  the 
Tritons  nas  something  of  the  Rocaille  spirit  in  itself. 

Thèse  examples  suffioe  to  oûaKs  intelligible  every  other  oc- 
currence of  tne  Rocaille  élément.  In  ?ig.  353  (from  Gaateau 
Rambouillet),  for  example,  may  De  seen  in  the  domain  of  the 
Rocaille,  msrmaids,  polypus  figures,  a  cornuoopia,  and  a  spr- 
ing  Shell  treated  as  foliage. 

362.  Hîmployment  of  Rocaille  ^iotives. 

The  impulse  then  to  yield  more  and  more  to  the  free  play  of 
tae  line  in  caprice,  oombined  with  tne  inclination  to  employ 
éléments  from  free  nature,  led  to  the  development  of  a  pecul- 
iar  tendency  in  décoration.  The  désirs  to  free  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  fetters  of  regularity,  tne  increas- 
ing  enjoyment  in  the  harmonious  movement  of  unsymmetricai  fo- 
rma led  to  the  searoh  among  tne  «orks  of  création  for  models, 
that  appeared  to  oe  formed  on  similar  principles.  Men  adopt- 
ed  the  most  contorted  shell  forms  with  or  ?fitnout  points.  T 
They  were  mostly  appiied  in  tne  elongated  form  of  a  comb  as 
additions  at  tne  aides  of  the  enclosing  éléments  of  a  compos- 
ition or  to  croifn  certain  points  of  tûis.   They  were  ussd  at 
anotaer  time  to  fill  a  dépression  at  an  angle  or  to  form  the 
transition  between  tîfo  différent  directions.  That  form  was 
given  to  them,  required  oy  the  composition;  tûey  are  sometim- 
es  festooned,  pierced  by  openings,  like  a  mass  oi  porcelain, 
that  again  suddenly  assumes  the  shape  and  movement  of  a  swift 
wave.  Palm  leaves,  that  like»ise  appear  to  oe  maie  of  porce- 
lain, various  tîfigs  and  leaves,  G-arcnes,  cartouches,  and  ev- 
arytûing  conceivable,  are  combined  with  thèse  forms. 

Moreover  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  is  pure  Rocaille; 
for  thèse  forms  are  sometimes  treated  more  leaf-like,  at  oth- 
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otners  like  a  cut-out  wrougbt  material. 

Tûese  Rocaille  motives  finaliy  aoquire  a  kind  ot'  deoorativs 
independence;  ttie  oiiief  value  is  piaoed  on  tûe  texture  of  tù~ 
eir  surfaces,  on  tne  ïnovenaent  of  tûsir  outlines.  Tnersfore 
nien  give  to  tiiem  on  certain  occasions  tiie  délicate  elongated 
points  and  tne  serrations  of  a  tnistle  leaf.  In  Oppenordt  a 
are  found  dragons'  »fings,  entire  eagles  indeed,  wnich  if  tne 
outline  alone  were  seen,  migut  be  regarded  as  Rocaille  aiotiv- 
es.  One  is  finaliy  justified  in  speaking  of  the  ''Rocaille  s 
scrollwork."  The  works  of  àleissonnier  are  frequently  taken  by 
aiany  as  types  of  tne  Rocaille  f ashion. 

383.  Masters  of  the  Rocaille  O'ashion. 

Germain  was  one  of  the  artists,  wno  contriûuted  most  to  tne 
development  of  tûis  System  of  forms.  One  frequently  cannot 
tell  whetner  sneli  or  wave  forais  are  represented.    Men  oel- 
ieve  that  they  frequently  see  in  tùe  Rocaille  foms  the  indis- 
pensable line  of  the  wave  crests,  whicû  are  grooved  and  beat- 
en  by  the  wind,  and  are  driven  against  an  emoankaient  wall. 
Springer  reealls  the  unexaaipled  liking  for  porcslain  work  in 
the  past  century.  Indeed,  many  perforated  forons  in  connecti- 
on wita  Rocaille  forais  recall  articles  made  of  taat  materiai. 

p.  121  •  IWus-troteà  \.tv  ^esseu, 

P.  S.  Babel  was  one  of  the  oest  known  among  tne  designers 
of  Rocaille  work.  He  was  likewise  goidsmitn,  draftsman  and 
engraver  about  tne  niddle  of  the  IS  th  century  and  died  in 
1770. 

S'ranoois  de  Ouvilies  the  fatnsr  (1693-1763),  wno  worked  mu- 
ch  in  Germany,  appears  to  ûave  been  one  of  the  cnief  masters 
in  tûis  tendency. 

364.  y'rencn  Sxamples. 

The  everywhere  lightly  animated  ând  nost  délicate  forms,  w 
wnicû  appear  to  pe  magically  and  invitingly  improvised,  are 
on  the  one  hanl  présente!  by  tne  salon  of  une  n^ateau  at  Ram- 
bouillet (Pig.  358),  on  tne  otner  oy  the  décoration  of  tne 
vaults  of  tne  oval  salon  in  Hôtel  de  Soubise  at  Paris.   The 
forms  are  hère  rather  combmed  in  groups,  altnougn  m  part 
30  sligût  and  capricious,  and  they  stand  oul  more  saarply  fr- 
om  tne  interspaoes  left  vacant.   The  décoration  at  RamDouiilet 
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is  Qiore  aniformiy  wrought  out,  witûout  oeing  aaywhsrs  aïonoto- 
Qous.   îhe  salon  of  ths  Miaistry  of  Puûiic  ?^orks  in  Paris,  i 
formeriy  Botel  de  Roqaelaure,  appears  to  ûave  been  lecorated 
about  1740.   Tiie  ornamsntation  i3  less  free  and  rsfined  in 
oioveoisnt  tnan  that  of  Rambouillet,  yst  in  some  degree  is  all- 
iad  to  it. 

About  1735,  Bofi'rand  was  oharged  witn  tac  iaternal  décorat- 
ion of  Hôtel  de  Soubise,  oegun  by  Deiamaire  after  1697,  inde- 
ed  aoout  170ô,  and  wûioh  forms  a  part  of  tûs  présent  National 
Âroaives  at  Paris.  CofnpaFed  ^itn  the  severe  formaiity  of  tne 
great  king,  tiiere  oould  be  no  greater  oontrast,  tnan  tnese  eu 
ourved  outbursts  of  free  imagination  and  caprice,  whioh  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  upper  terininations  of  the  mural  décoration- 
(Fig.  35ô)  and  in  tne  richly  interiaced  ornamentation  of  tne 
vauit.   Tne  entire  oontrast  oetï^reen  tne  styles  of  Louis  XI7 
and  of  Louis  XV  is  already  expressed  nere.   And  yet  thèse  are 
already  aaixed  witQ  the  most  oapricious  forais  of  tne  Rocooo 
and  naturalistic  foliage^  witxi  fruiLS  of  the  naôurai  oiants 
01  tne  approashing  style  of  Louis  XVI.   If  Boffrand's  intern- 
ai décorations  for  Botel  de  Soubise  actually  originated  in 
170Ô,  as  statei  oy  aiany,  tuen  laust.  Lue  styls  oi  tnis  aiaster 
nave  ûeen  from  10  to  20  years  in  advance  of  taat  of  Roo^rt 
de  Sotte.  ïet  v/e  oeiieve  in  tne  correctness  of  Ouval's  state- 
aient,*^   s^no  places  thèse  décorations  in  tne  years  1735-1740. 
îhey  are  still  preserved.  The  finest  pamted  ornamentation 
of  panels,  tympanums  etc.,  is  oy  Natoire,  Carie  Vanloo,  Boucn- 
er  and  Tremoliere.  Works  of  tne  two  iast  are  dated  frotn  1737 
and  1739,  and  this  must  be  décisive  for  the  accuraoy  of  David' s 
dates.  ^^^ 

iîo\.e  ôêïi.   S)ee  ^ou^ev  ^  OovceX.  VoV.  i.  p.  o'S  et  sec\. 

>îotô  "566.   lT\"'iîov\\ie\,  l•t^,^^^To^.v^^,  --  Av\\.e>\\.c  axvd  ;^rc'r\eo\o|- 
\co\  Q\x\de  Xo   Çovts;  Çov\s.  iSSo-lS^Ê,  O'ûcxvVea  Kor-saouà  c\voroc- 
\er\'z,es  -tXvese  opor-tmenta  as  '^àecovoted  'o\à  \\\e  ciVc\\\\eG\,  Bott" 
voxvà  ■^vo^  i7St)  Xo    n/vO  \B\"t\v  \ucreà\.'oVe  moèTvÀ,^  \cex;ce  auà  "tas-teV 
'i^X'ooaVexv  \.xv  ÇVaxxa-t,"*  s  ï,Tvc>sic\op6à\.e  àe  V"*  i^vc.'u\-tecx\ive,  ooV.  6. 
Çcxv\,3.  iÇ^2.  p.  o^ô,  o\80  Xo\,\.OMa3  XYve  cvY'O'ûeo'vÀ©  ào\,e  o^  1706, 

The  Rocaille  fasaion  in  France  is  essentially  linaited  to  t 
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tûe  insertion,  so  to  speak,  of  a  usuaily  small  ani  not  prelom- 
inating  nuaioer  of  Rocaille  eleoaents  as  sporadically  occurring 
iQorustations  in  the  midst  of  Louis  X7  ootnpositions,  yfhose  e 
charaoter  was  expresse!  in  Art,  344.   If  oniy  exeoutei  examp- 
ies  De  coDSidered,  we  oannot  understand  why  tiiase  aave  been 
designated  oy  a  spécial  name. 

'To  acquire  a  propsr  aaderstanding  of  tais  appellation  and 
tendency,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  on  tas  one  nand  tûe  engr- 
avel  compositions  of  inasters  like  Baoei  and  i3uvilias,  frona 
waica  tiie  Roooco  proceeded,  and  on  the  other  to  glance  at  tae 
development  of  tiis  Rocaille  fasiiion  by   trench  and  otner  aiasL- 
ers  iû  iSermany. 

365.   Exaaiples  in  Geraiany. 

Hère  are  especially  to  De  mentioned  the  srorks  of  Ouvilies 
in  tûe  Aaiaiienourg  in  î^ympûenburg  park  near  Munich.  îne  so- 
called  silver  room  tnere  with  its  ^lue  Dackground  exaibits  a 
phase  of  the  development  of  tne  style  and  décoration,  that 
aooording  to  tne  opinion  of  Destailleur,  has  not  its  like  in 
iTance.  It  is  especially  characteristic  that  in  conLrast  uo 
most  créations  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XV,  we  nere  staud  before 
not  merely  an  eniuring  ornaaienx,ation,  oat  tnat  stucco  décora- 
tions like  stamped  leatner  fill  the  entirs  panels  of  the  wali. 
•^<^/  '^'^o  ijpe  t2qXj   hère  before  Rooaiiic  motives,  tuât  are  more 
or  iess  numsroasly  and  almost  tiaiidly  scattered  within  Louis 
T^J   ornamentation;  rather  do  tne  Rocaille  aiotives  form  in  tne 
lower  half,  as  ïfeil  as  above,  a  connected  design.  Two  great 
boughs,  or  more  correotly,  two  small  trees  cross  each  other 
within  the  panel;  aoove  sport  cupids  in  fanciful  games  in  tne 
midst  of  Rocaille  oougns  and  garlands.  It  is  furtner  caarac- 
teristic,  tnat  in  tne  silver  room  tne  enciosure  of  tae  small 
doors  vîita  their  high  transoms  hâve  aoove  and  belcv  especial- 
ly projecting  angles,  that  are  formel  as  Rocaille  ears.   If 
the  date  (1734)  given  by  Donme  for  tûe  completion  of  tne  sil- 
ver room  oe  correct,  then  nave  we  hère  a  Prencn  Drancn  of  tne 
Rocaille  style  on  ^erman  soil,  that  apparently  expresses  the 
charaoter  of  this  tendency  more  fuliy,  than  the  conuemporary 
brench  examples.   It  would  likewise  prove,  tnat  tae  Rocaille 
fasnion  was  oontemporary  wioh  bue  oroper  Louis  XV  SLyli,  and 
does  not  represent  a  later  development  taersof. 
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î^ote  567.   I\Xua\rated  \,w  Do\vme,  ïl.  BavocV,  uwà  Eococo  krc\\- 

The  roani  dining  rootn  iû  tiie  Amalienûarg,  apparentiy  Duilt 
in  1734,  is  likewise  a  very  beautifai  vyork,  '/riiiGh  snows  a  cer- 
tain relationship  to  the  oval  salon  of  Hôtel  de  Soabise  at  ? 
Paris,  oat  nôvertiieless  maices  Known  an  independent  developme- 
nt  of  the  style. 

The  last  jrord  of  tiie  RooaiLle  is  likesise  peruaps  to  oe  so- 
ught  in  geroiany.   Tae  mirror  fraoïes  "^   over  an  angle  cainiiney- 
piece  of  tae  Palace  at^  WttrzDurg  seems  to  exhibit  tne  ricnest 
degree  of  tne  development  of  this  tendency.  Aroand  tae  frame 
proper  extends  one  uiuch  wider  and  entirely  oerforated,  oompo- 
sed  of  two  unbrokan  iines  of  Rocaille  scrolis,  that  unité  ab- 
ove  in  a  great  centrai  composition,  which  unfolds  as  the  gle- 
aming  heart  of  a  orilliant  Rocaille  firework.  The  whole  app- 
ears  to  be  a  fupther  development  of  tna  style  of  Ouvilies  in 
the  silver  room  of  tne  Amalienourg.   It  shows  sucû  mastery  of 
the  exhaiistless  caprices  of  the  ricnest  imagination,  that  one 
cannot  regret,  that  it  is  properiy  already  in  the  realfn  of  t 
the  overloaded.   Bere  is  the  mastery  of  tecnnics  just  as  ind- 
escrioable  as  the  delimitaLion  of  the  imagination.  As  in  the 
Ainalienburg  and  ovsr  tae  doors  of  tas  tarons  aail  at  WUrzbarg, 
the  nuoiber  of  the  easily  flowing  motives  of  me  Qi/ûâiiieutâtion 
is  inaamerabie.   Tae  treatmsnt  of  tae  surfaces  and  the  points 
is  so  masterly  and  calculated  for  tas  location  of  the  orilli- 
ant points  in  gilding  and  in  silver,  that  one  stands  oefore 
this,  Dlinded  oy  the  truly  "sparkling  effect". 

iïote  S6S.   vàuvVAt-t,  G.  ûas  BarocV,-  wuà  Bococo-  OrxvaTO.exx't  îye- 

By  such  undertakings.  Rocaille  ornamentation  aad  reacned  t 
the  iimits  of  auman  aoilities.   There  remained  furtner  connec- 
tions of  Rocaille  iirork  and  of  imagination.   They  took  pleasu- 
re  in  placing  in  certain  cases  shells  orâncaing  like  oolyps, 
«ithoat  other  accessories,  as  keystones,  angle  ornaments  etc., 
within  a  more  severe  architecture.  ^^^ 

Sanie  \uotV,.  Ç\.s.  27,  SO . 

e.  Rooooo  ^ashion. 
3ôô.   Determinauion  of  tae  ^eaning  of  "Roooco". 
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With  the  RoooGO  fashion,  ve   pass  to  uûô  last  study  of  the 
levelopoient  of  tne  free  tenieacy  duriag  tû8  secoQÎ  parioi  of 
tûe  Senaissanoe,  one  may  inleed  say,  tae  entire  French  Renai- 
ssaûoe  anbii  tae  présent  tins. 

)'i&   oiosli  daoidediy  déplore  tûe  moreasing  oustom  of  certain 
nistorians  of  art  lo  give  to  tae  woris  Baroooo  and  Soooco  too 
extended  conoepbions.   It  is  indeed  very  oonvenisnt  to  aave 
oâtoû  words  for  designating  an  en  Dire  art  osuisncy;  DaL  in  w 
ifoaid  ûe  oetter  to  ssek  anew  for  reaily  correct  appellations, 
and  to  aoandon  to  ttie  anoients  tneir  précise  meaning,  that  t 
tney  desirsd  to  extend  to  art  tendencies,  i^hioù  tney  incorre- 
ctiy  designate.  Ile   eoioloy  tiie  word  Rocooo  iiere  in  saoh  a  liaa- 
ited  aanner  as  possible,  and  exclusively  as  a  fashion  of  tne 
Louis  XV/ style,  prodaced  by  tûe  exaggeration  of  tne  Rocaille 
fasûion.   »îe  snall  return  to  tne  origin  of  tnis  tendency  on 
occasion  of  tiie  description  of  tae  various  phases. 
367.  Oharacteristics  of  tne  Rococo. 

As  oasai  peculiarities  corresponding  to  tne  conception  Roc- 
oco aiay  oe  tnen-Dioned;  — 

a.   ïûe  exaggeration  of  tne  cnaracter  of  x,iie   Rocaille  fashion. 

0.   Tue  omission  of  syaiaaetry  m  cases  in  -/fùicû  it  ^vouia  ap- 
pear  nataral  and  justif iaole. 

c.  Certain  aspirations  of  tne  i^naginatioa,  v/iiich  cooiprise 
something  so  improoaole  and  nnnatural,  that  t-iey  are  expossd 
to  a  certain  ironie  jadgtnent  and  foriii  an  sxaggerauion  of  the 
âarocco,  by  wiiicû  one  is  at  tne  aaercy  of  ridicule. 

Destailleur  gives  soiiie  extracts  irom  lao   interesting  artic- 
les in  tne  Mercury  de  ?rance  of  1754  and  1753,  in  wnich  tne 
Gopper  engraver  Oocam  reviens  tnis  tendency  of  Meissonnier 
froai  tae  standpoint  of  Lne  severe  style.   He  oiaoïes  nia  m  t 
tne  first  one  for  the  vagaries  of  ûis  iinagination.   He  feigns 
iQ  tae  second  a  reply  defending  tne  part  taKen.   It  is  said 
in  tne  latter,  tnao  Oppenordt  nad  at  first  performei  oiuca  ser- 
vice in  tne  tendency  in  question,  ont  taaii  tae  great  kitiisson- 
nier  nad  first  entirely  carried  ont  ais  desires. 

It  follows  frO'Oi  the  preoeding  criticisai  by  Oociiin,-^'^^  taat 
^eissonnier  was  regaried  oy  nis  contemporaries  as  one,  *Yao  a 
had  adopted  ohe  tas  te  of  BorroaiiQi,  and  i¥ao  aad  done  tae  sàôie: 
for  F'rance  as  Borro:nini  aaa  for  Italy,  m  tae  sensé  of  a  freer 
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and  gayer  arohitectare.  He  first  dropped  tùe  ancient  use  of 
straight  lines  evârywhere,  and  iie  ourved  alL  kinds  of  oornic- 
ces  upward,  downward,  forwarl  and  oackward.   He  invented  coa- 
trasts  and  rejected  syametry,  so  taat  tne  two  sides  of  a  pan- 
si  appeared  to  strive,  whion  oouid  most  départ  from  trie  old 
straigût  form.  He  understood  in  a  wonderfui  way  how  to  bend 
oornioes  of  the  hardest  marole  in  acoordanpe  witn  tne  ingeni- 
oas  oaprices  of  cartouches  in  a  oleasing  way.   He  brougût  in- 
00  asoeptance  tnat  cnaroiinè  St^foroa  of  oatlines.  turning  it  e 
every/rhere,  and  ais  drawings  were  properly  oniy  a  soie  combi- 
nation  of  tnis  form  in  ail  possiole  direotions,  "he  repiaoed 
everything  by  ùis  darling  S-outlines". 

c\\xôVç\ues  iivWs-tes  "g vqtvooiVs,  Çor\s.  1863.  p.  2.2.2  eX  aec\. 
3Ô8.  Symmetry  avoided. 

In  order  to  give  more  life  to  tne  compositions,  tas  symmet- 
ry of  form,  whioa  bas  its  nighest  type  in  tàe  view  of  tas  hu- 
aian  figure  seen  in  front,  was  dropped, and  tne  prinoiple  expr- 
essed  in  i.he  side  view  tliereof  was  adopted.  /\li  iines  and  f 
forais  hère  produoe  tiie  idea  of  forifard  movement  in  a  directi- 
on cieariy  expressed.  One  stands  Defore  the  avoided  symmetry 
and  thereby  attains  to  tne  iiighest  ideai  of  a  period,  iiîiiicii 
desired' abovs  ail  tnings  to  feei  "free". 

Tne  possioiiity  of  creating  with  csrtainty  and  of  attaining 
balance  in  iiaraiony  oy  the  "compensations"  betwsen  unlike  élé- 
ments satisfied  the  masters  of  the  free  tendsncy.  They  succ- 
eedsd  in  realizing  the  idéal  of  tne  unrestricted.   And  still 
thsre  is  always  a  "harmony  of  anrastraint",  an  adhérence  to 
the  arrangement  required  by  the  salon. 
3ô9.  Italian  Prototypes. 

On  the  inner  principal  door  of  CJauroh  3.  Andréa  of  the  Jes- 
uit  novitiate  at  Rome,  ^ernini  fasteaed  two  large  angels  to 
tns  frieze,  the  oornioe,  and  tae  pediment  of  tne  otnerwise  s 
severely  treated  doorway.  One  sits  on  tne  cornice;  the  otner 
fiies  thereto,  blowing  a  trumpet  while  turning  around  for  ta- 
is purpose,  to  announce  his  arrivai.  Tne  first.  angel  is  pla- 
ced  mach  higher,  nolding  m  his  rignt  hand  a  great  snield  of 
arms  against  the  apex  of  the  pediment  in  an  inclined  directi- 
on; from  ais  left  nand  flutters  an  immense  roil  of  manuscript 
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apirards  and  sldevrays  like  a  baaner. 

Garlo  ^lontana  (1683)  left  the  round  naedallion  over  the  door- 
way  of  3.  Maroello  on  the  Corao  at  Rome  to  be  held  by  a  great 
standing  angèè,  at  the  other  side  by  a  saiall  one  stooplng,  j 
just  fop  love  of  unsymmetpy.  The  médaillon  ovep  the  doorway 
in  Piazza  di  Maria  in  Passaine  in  Genoa  is  similarly  supported. 

370.  Meissonniep. 

Daviliep  ^"^^  wpites  of  Justo  Aupeie  Seissonniep: —  ^'He.idif- 
fsrs  fpom  ail  otheps  by  the  oveploaded  and  laboped  ohapaoter 
of  hi3  oompositions.  They  are  of  gpaoefal  fpivolity,  and  the 
stpaight  Une  is  oapefnlly  banished  fpom  them".  But  in  Art. 
324,  it  has  alpeady  been  shown  that  Meissonniep  did  not  exol- 
usively  employ  this  laboped  development  of  apchiteotape  and 
also  that  the  éléments  of  a  sevepep  apohiteotape  ape  ooand  w 
with  him.  meissonniep' s  deoopations  of  apaptments,  such  as 
those  fop  Oount  pesenval  op  fop  a  oabinet  in  Poptugal,^''^  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  termed  tpuly  Rocooo  wopks,  The  twisted 
legs  of  the  mippop  table  and  the  volutes  of  the  shells,  oapt- 
ouches  and  f pâmes,  evepything  appeaps  as  if  bloîfn  by  the  ï?ind, 
to  bend,  and  passing  up  to  the  cupved  pièces  of  the  entabiat- 
UPS,  to  wave  about  like  leaves  in  a  oloud  of  dust. 

•t\ô-t.ea  e^c»   ?QT\a.  1881.  p.  1S«. 

The  climax  of  the  fopm  devslopment  of  this  fpee  phase  of  t 
the  style  in  question  appeaps  to  lie  in  one  of  thèse  oomposi- 
tions of  Meissonniep,  even  if  not  ohronologioaliy,  sinoe  the 
style  yet  oontinued  fop  thirty  years.   It  is  difficult  to  at- 
tain  to  a  mope  complète  avoidance  of  stpaight  lines  than  is 
the  case  in  the  gpotto,  shown  in  B'ig.  66. '^"^^  Sven  the  pieps 
and  flying  Aûuttresses  ape  like  bpeaking  poiieps  op  waves  op 
appeap  to  ûçsire  to  hasten  with  the  faiiing  watep  of  thèse. 
Srrops  in  ti-ste  are  no  hindpance  to  recognizing  in  Meissonni- 
ep the  assuped  aominance  of  tûe  fopms.   Sxecuted  wopks  of  ta- 
is style  hâve  indeed  not  Deoome  known  to  me  in  ?panoe. 

x\Tv\,ev.  Pov\.8.  ft\vee\  8b.  X.  D.^. 

371.  Othep  Masteps. 

With  Jean  Pillemont  (1719-1306),  wao  wopked  in  Paris,  Lond- 
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apirards  and  sldeways  like  a  banner. 

Garlo  snontana  (1683)  left  the  round  medallioa  over  the  door- 
way  of  3.  Maroello  on  the  Corso  _at  Rome  to  be  hald  by  a  great 
standing  aagèi,  at  the  other  side  by  a  small  one  stooplng,  j 
jast  for  love  of  unaymmetry,  The  medallion  over  the  dooniay 
in  Piazza  di  Maria  in  Passaine  in  6enoa  is  similarly  supported. 

370.  Meisaonnier. 

Davilier  ^"^^  writes  of  Juato  Aureie  leissonnier: —  "Headif- 
fers  froai  ail  others  by  the  overloaded  and  labored  oharaoter 
of  hia  oompoaitions.  They  are  of  graoefal  frivolity,  and  the 
straight  line  is  oarefully  banished  froin  them*'.  Bat  in  Art. 
324,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  Meisaonnier  did  not  exol- 
asively  employ  this  labored  development  of  architecture  and 
also  that  the  éléments  of  a  severer  architecture  are  coand  w 
with  him.  meisaonnier' s  décorations  of  apartments,  such  as 
those  for  Oount  pesenval  or  for  a  cabinet  in  Portugal, ^''^  may 
on  the  other  hand  be  termed  truly  Rococo  worka.  The  twisted 
legs  of  the  mirror  table  and  the  volutes  of  the  shells,  cart- 
ouches and  frames,  everything  appears  as  if  blovrn  by  the  î?ind, 
to  bend,  and  passing  up  to  the  curved  pièces  of  the  entablat- 
urs,  to  wave  about  like  leaves  in  a  oloud  of  dust. 

Wstca  etc.   Porta.  1881.  p.  15«. 

Kote  ÔT2.     .I\.\.\istrcteà,   t^   tVve   sentie,    Ç\.    52. 

The  climax  of  the  form  development  of  this  free  phase  of  t 
the  style  in  question  appears  to  lie  in  one  of  thèse  composi- 
tions of  Meissonnier,  even  if  not  ohronologicaliy,  since  the 
style  yet  continued  for  thirty  years.   It  is  difficult  to  at- 
tain  to  a  more  complète  avoidance  of  straight  lines  than  is 
the  case  in  the  grotto,  shoîîn  in  Pig.  ôô.'^'^^  Sven  the  piers 
and  flying  Duttresses  are  like  breaking  roliers  or  waves  or 
appear  to  âesire  to  hasten  with  the  faiiing  water  of  thèse. 
Srrors  in  taste  are  no  hindrance  to  recognizing  in  Meissonni- 
er  the  assured  dominanoe  of  tne  forms.   Sxecuted  vrorks  of  tn- 
is  style  ûave  indeed  not  beoorae  known  to  me  in  France. 

i^ote  573.   BepvoàMioeà  t^om  ^Oeu-ore  àe  ^-^uate  Aur6\\.6  iletaao- 
xvTvtex*.  Parts.  ft\\eet  35.  X.  Q.^. 

371.  Other  Mastôps. 

With  Jean  Pillemont  (1719-1303),  wno  worked  in  Paris,  Lond- 
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ùondon  and  Lyons,  we  fiad  again  Roooco  compositions  on  the  o 
basls  of  the  S-form,  where  instead  of  oonsoie-like  rocks,  ev- 
erything  is  exeouted  with  trees  and  plants  in  naturai  forms. 
^'  Be  employed  many  Chinese  éléments. '^'^  Tiiis  is  the  time  w 
when  the  gardens  of  Ejenotre  were  supplanted  by  those  "in  the 
Anglo-Ohinese  style", 

1894.  P«  ^S» 

lîo^e  ^^ô.   See  ^\xr-t\veT,  Gu\,\.morà.  p.  188. 

ïîith  P.  E.  Babel,  this  tendenoy  assumes  other  peouliarities. 
Qpeat  garden  portais  are  represented  in  the  most  oontorted  1 
lines,  that  migût  be  suited  for  eooentric  enolosures  of  a  key- 
aole  or  of  a  small  porcelain  frame.  Qroups  of  loves,  oaress- 
ing  tartle-doves,  attributes  of  ail  kinds,  and  garlands  of  f 
flowers  animate  thèse  frames.  îhe  movement  of  thèse  are  how- 
ever  al'/rays  developed  in  a  harmonious  eqnilibrium  of  oontrast- 
ing  lines  and  ourves,  and  they  show  a  bewildering  aaastery  in 
this  peouliarity. 

François  de  Ouviiies  (the  father)  likewise  treated  suoh  por- 
tais, oehind  wûicû  ne  also  permits  the  rays  of  a  sunssd  to 
break  forth  in  ths  midst  of  a  cloudy  sky.   îhe  lines  of  tne 
clouds  hère  nave  to  aid  the  equilibrium  of  a  viaduct  crowned 
îfith  fountains  and  made  of  lattisework.   This  is  also  quite 
properly  termed  a^bit  of  caprice". ^'''^  It  is  apparent,  that  d 
during  tne  severe  psriod  of  Louis  XIV  tae  restriotsd  imagina- 
tion nad  leisure  to  colleot  rich  treasures  for  the  next  géné- 
ration, and  that  the  latter  also  compensated  itself  reckless- 
ly  and  truly  according  to  its  neart's  désire. 

I  have  not  sucoesded  in  finding  anywners  an  executed  ^rencn 
aroaiteotural  monument,  that  really  corresponds  to  tne  name 
and  idea  of  Roooco,  as  tnis  is  establisùed  in  the  preoeding. 
372.   German  Sxamples. 

It  is  otûerwise  in  Germany.  As  for  the  snell  (rocaille) 
fashion,  so  do  we  find  there  executed  examples  of  the  Roooco, 
whicû  aid  in  better  understanding  the  conception  of  this  form 
of  the  style.  Sven  if  this  name  of  Rococo  oe  strictly  limit- 
sd  to  Works,  which  procesd  from  the  development  01  ons  of  the 
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tenàeaoies  of  the  Frenoii  style  of  Louis  XW,  and  not  iike  the 
Zwinger  in  Dreaden  from  the  direct  devsiopment  of  tne  Italian 
Rococo,  there  may  be  enumerated  in  Germany  a  number  of  genai- 
ne  Rooooo  works. 

The  Altar  of  Mercy  at  Vierzehnheiligen  near  Liohtenfels  in 
0'ranoonia  (begun  1743)  is  shaped  entirely  in  the  forms  of  th- 
ose  fanciful  designs  of  Baoel  and  of  otûers,  the  great  garden 
portai  being  built  in  the  shape  of  a  oolossal  key-hole  plate. 
^^^   Tûe  term  "Rooooo"  is  perfeotly  apppopriate  tbere* 

The  transfer  of  the  forais  of  internai  décoration  of  the  Pr- 
enoh  salon  style  of  Louis  XV  to  the  détail  treatment  of  an 
external  architecture  may  likewise  be  taken  as  one  of  the  ch- 
aracteristics  of  a  real  Rocooo  arcaitecture.   In  WUrzburg,  t 
the  inn  ''Zam  Palken''  vfith  its  charming  façade  oaay  oe  taken  as 
suoa  an  example.  In  Spain,  the  Palace  of  Marquis  de  Dos  Agu- 
as  at  Valencia  aas  like»ise  an  actuai  Rococo  lacade. 
i.   Masters  from  1590  to  about  1750. 
1.  Masters  of  the  Age  of  Henry  IV. 
373.   Survey. 
Tûe  negleot  of  the  study  of  the  âge  of  Henry  IV,  mentioned 
in  Art.  210,  also  extends  to  tae  kno»ledge  of  tne  arcaitscts 
of  that  tims.^'^^ 

Kote  5*78.   LemoTMxVer  aa^s  t^vot  ^tVie  aro\x\,-tec-ts  ot  "tVve  pev\,- 

oeasors  ox^à  -tVveVv  sucoesaora.  woicve  ot\a\.xveà  "to  ^rea-l  t^^'t^®'^» 

Por  the  same  reasons,  irhioh  impelled  us  to  place  just  this 
phase  in  the  most  correct  lignt,  we  will  endeavor  to  do  like- 
?fise  for  the  arcnitects  of  this  period. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  lack  of  good  aronitscts,  of 
whioh  the  duke  de  Mayenne  compiained  in  1590,^   existed  to 
tne  degree  apparently  indicated  by  his  words.  Thèse  perhaps 
merely  indioate,  that  the  good  arcûitects  mostly  resided  out- 
side  Paris,  then  oesieged  and  abandoned  by  the  king,  therefo- 
re  not  being  at  Mayenne' s  cominand. 

>îote  57S.   Ow  iiu^.  2.6,  Ib^O,  Vu  oppo\.xvt\K\4  ^  aucceaaov  \o 
Bop-ttste  Ou  f,erceci\i,  ilQ\jet\xve  aa^a*. --  >âo^»Vâi,er\.tv4  W^  \^^   per- 
aoTve  Tvoxfi  capaXiVe  ot  exeTc\.e\.A^  ■\,\\e  ao\.à  ott^ce  ou  occouuV  of 
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t\XT6   axvà   avc\\\.\ec\UTe  poaaeaseà  \i^   Wve   sa\,âi,  BVar^'^  —  ♦    'î\\\.8   v 
Tet«TB  Xo   X\i^  ott^»<^*  ot    *^  orc\v\1ieot.   aTvà   e\x\>®T>\.ut,eudeTV't  ooixt- 

?or  a  better  understaodittg  and  more  oonveaient  oooaparison, 
^e  shall  arrange  ^s,follo«rs  our  desoription  of  the  arohitects 
of  this  period. 

a.  Tûe  architeots  apparently  employed  in  tàe  érection  of 
tiie  gaileries  of  the  Liouvre  and  the  Tuileries. 

b.  The  remaining  arohitects  of  that  period. 

0.  Saiomon  de  Brosse  and  his  place  in  F-rench  architecture; 
the  particular  importance  of  this  master  requires  us  to  make 
him  prominent  in  this  way,   to  oe  abie  to  oorreotly  describe 
his  relations  to  the  other  masters  of  the  first  group. 

a.     Arohitects  apparently  eaaployed  on  the  building  of 
the  Louvre  galleries  and  of  the  Tuileries  under  Henry  IV. 
374.     Etienne  du  Perao. 

1.  Etienne  du  Perac,   architect,   painter,   arohaeologist,   c 
copper  engraver  and  iandscape  artist,   died  in  lôOl  at  Paris 
as  on3  of  the  arohitects  of  Henry  IV.     He  vras  likewise  oorn 
in  the  same  city  oefore  1544,   since  we  already  find  hiai  in 
1564  as  a  copper  engraver  in  Rome.     The  earliest  information 
of  nim  cornes  from  three  engravings  after  hiioheiangeio's  mode! 
of  the  Ohurch  S.  Peter^   t)iat  hs  engraved  in  1564,   the  year  in 
which  the  latter  died*,   ®^  thèse  show  nim  to  be  already  a  per- 
fect  master  of  the  forms  of  Italian  architecture.     This  inti- 
mate  knoifledge  of  Ohurch  of  3.   Peter  may  be  of  interest  in 
deciding  on  his  part  in  the  érection  of  tne  Louvre. 

Note   580.      ?\.OLTy.,    aect\OTft   oxvà   sS-de  t^^code.      TJY^e  àome   Va  "lésa 
ôVewàev   i!,\va\^   \.w   X\ve  xsooàexv.  modeX    \tv  ^ome   aTvà.    as   executed,    av 
pvox\.^otVtv|   ^,0   X\^z   \ve\ft\.sp\vev\.coL\,   to^'t*»     ^^  mws-t   Wveretore   rep- 
veaent   t\\e  t^^^^  wioàeX.    ot    ilVo\\e\,çxx\|e\.o,    auà   \\ax>e   ser\5ôà   os   o 
modeX,  ^Qv   X\\^  àome   ot   Va\-âie-ûraoe   a\  Çar\.s.      'îY\\s   Yvas  Vea   s 
sowe  îreTvo.\\   OiTci\\\-\,6C\s   to   Wve   evrotveous   \ie\\.et,    ■\»\\a\   \\\e  p^®"* 
seivt  \,\,x\es   o^    t\ve  âu0x^^   o^    S.   petev. 's   ove   wot  \>\Ji   A\o\\e\,ow.4e\o, 
\5ut  Xj>à   Gtocomo   deVta  ?ov\o. 

In  the  year  1573,   Du  Perac  engraved  a  large  plate  of  Villa 
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d'Sste  and  its  garden  in  Tivoli,   dedioated  to  Catherine  de  M 
Medici.^®^ 

Ko-te  581.      Sec   1\   S.ou-t\>ou\.aso   e\   k\^en^.8so•      ÇaVaz^o  .e\  GVar- 

iS'TS Stetûtvo   ©u^evac •    lcLcpvVTy.\  \>\i   Co\.co|va-^\a   Came- 

According  to  Destaillsar,   he  engraved  muoh  for  tJie  weil  kn- 
own  Lafreri,   ând  lie  published  in  1575  in  Rome  a  séries  with 
views  of  the  ruins  of  antique  buildings,   °^  Du  Perac  studied 
tàese  monuments  not  merely  from  a  picturesque  standpoint,    but 
as  an  arohitect,    indeed  as  a  master  very  sevare  for  that  per- 
iod,   Yihù  endeavored  in  his  reproductions  to  avoid  ûis  own  ca- 
prices and  to  prooeed  vrith  aronaeological  aocuraoy.     This  is 
apparent  from  ais  drawings. 

533 
In  the  National  Library  at  Paris  and  in  the  Louvre  are 

tvfo  copies  of  the  same  volume  of  the  original  drawings  of  Du 
perac.      îhe  latter  dravrings  are  mucû  better  than  those  in  the 
^ibrary;   nence  they  aay  perhaps  be  marely  old  copies  or  repr- 
oductions. 

382..      SxRO.\,\,  to^^o»      "î^®   WWe   \s    "•l\\,us\x*at\ox\  àes  îraèx^eTvte 
cwi"t\.q\)ie   etc.,    apT;iev\a\.Tv\.u4   to   "t^ve   re\\é\.ow   axvà   oeremoicvxes   ot 
•tYve   ax\.c\»ew\  ïlotfco.T\3.      ûravan   a^à  co\»\.ec"teà  t^ot^   cxT\.-t\.^ue  x^arXiVes 
uo\û   ^'w  îcome   oxvà   \u   o%\\eT  p\©oea   \xv   1\ol\,>^,    \a\.\,Vv   expV<auaL"\i\.OTVs 
\i^  ^st\eT\ne  àxx  ÇevQC,    çav\8\OTv.      BooV,  ^ ^vs\,  coT\-ta\.Tv\,Tv|   se-oev- 
o.\,   t^luves   ot    xâ.o\.a,    o\)e\.\.s\t8,    cnxà   ot    \\\.ex*o|V\jv^^<i   îie-tXers   ot 
■t\\e   ax\c\.ewt  1.4>^p\\cxTvs.      BooV.   secoxvâ*.,    co\x"to\x\\.T£\|,   se>aeva\,   te\&p- 
\.e6,    è^às,    aWars   axvà   sacrât ^ces,    coWecteà   t^^m   ciTvW^ue  mar- 
\5Ves   Xo   <xe   eeex\   \Tt\   Borne    aud   \.xv   ot\vev   places   \n   ItaX^^. 

Yet  Du  Perac  iras  not  satisfied  in  pursuing  merely  theoreti- 
cal  studies  in  Rome;    we  see  him  iikeyfise  busied  as  a  practic- 
al  architect,   especially  on  occasions  of  festivals.     Mûntz  h 
has  proved,   that  he  appeared  on  May  3,   1572,   with  Bartolomes 
Gaitto  as  architect  of  the  Oonclave-^^"^ 

>io\.e  584.      Se-e  Kou-oe\,\»es   Arc\v\.>:^es  ô^e   Vlvrt  ?vauco\.s.    18^7. 
V.    143.    --  ^om\x^\.s   Bûvt\io\.oi&eo   Ga\t'to   et   StepV^axvo  Çerac,    arc\\- 
Wectts  t o^^^'î^o^^^^  conc\*Q"o\8,    pet»   nos  ô.eputot\s    --  Datum   Rome, 
\.x\   Go\^.    cvp . ,    à\e    octcxxaa   itçx\,\,    1^72,. 

Du  Perac  livel   in  Itaiy  at   laast   13  yô:-iCi^-    loî"    laoïivl  la^    :,:i 
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the   likoirisd  oorreot  statement  of  the  royal  court  gardener  C 
Claude  JD|ollet,  iie  returned  from  Italy  only  in  1582,  Mollet 
désignâtes  him  as  the  grand  architeot  of  tûe  king.  Tiie  duke 
d'Aumale,  belonging  to  ttie  party  of  tne  League,  took  him  into 
ûis  service,  placed  uim   over  ail  ais  chateaus,  espeoially  ov- 
er  ëjiiateau  Anet,  Hhen  the  finest  in  France".  9e  taught  Cla- 
ude Mellet  how  beautiful  gardens  should  be  made,  and  in  1595, 
the  gardens  of  the  new  royal  Château  of  3-  Ôermains  were  exe- 
outed  by  Claude  Mollet  after  the  drawings  of  Du  Perac;^°^ 
Pigs.  133,  234  and  245,  illustrate  the  latter, 

)Co\e  ÔS5.   See  ^oXVet  i.OA.ouàe').   "îXxeo-tre  àes  ÇXaxi-te©  etc. 
Çqtxs,  lésa.  i,LQTvce.  Yo\,.  2.  p.  1^4"^  • 

The  intimate  and  united  art,  sinoe  the  splendid  terraoed 
designs  of  the  new  Château  of  3.  Germains  are  conneoted  with 
its  projeoting  vfings  and  detaohed  pavillons  (?ig.  234),  leave 
no  aoubt,  that  the  onateau  and  gardens  were  designed  by  the 
same  aiaster.  Since  the  statement  of  Mollet  oonoerning  the  de- 
signer of  the  gardens  permits  not  the  slightest  doubt,  then 
must  Du  ^erao  and  not  Guillaume  Merohant  be  acospted  as  the 
architeot  of  the  new  château.   îhe  purely  Italian  character 
of  thèse  terraoed  designs,  which  reoall  in  spirit  those  of 
Villa  d'Esté  engraved  by  Du  Perac,  is  a  proof  of  the  stateme- 
nt 01  Mollet.  This  likewise  permits  emphasis  to  oe  laid  on 
the  désignation  of  "graaâ  architeot  bf  the  iting",  which  Moll- 
et applies  to  Du  Perac.   If  îre  combine  this  s^ith  what  we  knoff 
of  his  ïfork  in  Rome  and  at  the  Vatican,  of  his  relations  to 
the  high  nobility  in  Italy  and  y'ranoe,  then  must  Du  Perac  ap- 
pear  as  tue  best  trained  and  most  eminent  architeot  of  the  p 
period  from  the  time  of  Baptiste  Du  cerceau' s  death  (1590)  u 
until  his  own  (1601).   The  previously  mentioned  words  of  com- 
plaint  bj   the  duke  of  Mayenne  in  1590  concerning  the  lack  of 
compétent  architects  after  the  death  of  Baptiste  du  Cerceau 
further  strengthens  our  assumption  of  the  importance  enjoyed 
by  Du  Perac. 

Since  buL  one  month  after  the  entry  of  Henry  IV  into  Paris 
(Mar.  22,  1594),  Guillaume  Marchant  began  the  building  of  the 
garden  terraces  of  S.  Germains  as  contractor,  then  must  Du  P 
Perac,  already  somewhat  before  the  entry,  hâve  suooeeded  to 
his  important  position  about  the  king,  aod  aave  worked  out  t 
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trie  nevf  designs  for  the  extension  of  the  château. 

îne  part  in  the  building  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Tuileries 
asoribed  to  Du  Perac  will  be  oonsidered  on  the  oooaèion  of  t 
the  descriptions  of  those  buildings. 
375.   Jacques  II  Du  Cerceau. 

b.  Jacques  Androuet  II  Du  gerceau  (buried  on  Sept,  lô 
or  17,  1614)  was  a  son  of  the  famous  Jacques  I  (see  Arts.  159 
to  162), and  pro^ably  was  the  younger  brother  of  Baptiste,  who 
must  be  regarded  fpx>i  1578  to  1590  as  the  most  prominent  arch- 
iteot  of  the  kings  Henry  III  and  Henry  IV. (See  Arts.  206,  207). 

1577.  It  is  thought,  that  he  must  be  recognized  in  Jacques 
Sndrouet,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

1577.  He  or  uis  father  received  200  livres  yearly  in  conn- 
ection with  the  building  of  the  Ohateau  of  Gaarlevai.  (See  A 
Art.  160). 

1594. ,  Oct.  19.  Du  Cerceau  ?fas  already  mentioned  as  royal 
architect  vfith  an  annual  salary  of  300  cro»ns  (=  1600  livres), 
400  orown  being  for  the  lïork  on  the  Louvre  and  400  for  other 
buildings.  At  this  time  Louis  Metezeau  held  a  similar  posit- 
ion beside  him.  (See  Art.  377). 

1597,  Jal  found  mention  of  him. 

1597,  May  23.   In  a  power  of  attornsy,  ne  désignâtes  himse- 
If  as  "nobleman  Jacques  Androuet,  lord  Du  Cerceau,  architect 
of  tne  king".  ^^° 

1593.  Du  Cerceau  was  paid  for  tae  drawings  of  the  château, 
the  gardens,and  the  city  of  Pau,  made  at  the  order  of  the  ki- 
ng.  537 

Xote  587.   See  J^vo.\\\v>ea  ûc\>ovtxReTt\a\es  des  Baôscs-Çurexvees. 
(iomv^es  au  Bearxv.  1S9B.  SeT\.es  B.  G\\5exx  Vxv  Lcxtvgc.  \o\,    1.  p. 
22.  --  ^a^^c.e  \ie\.VeMes  X\<o.\   \\v\,«  veters  Xo   Baptiste  Du  Cerceou, 
■t\\e  >^eQr  ot  >»\\ose  àeot\\  Vu  lôSO  x\ot  XieVxvâ  t\v6w  Vwoxaw. 

1593,  Aug.  15  to  18.  r«oming  from  Pau,  he  made  at  the  order 
of  "Madame"  (natherine  de  Navarre  ?)  drawings  of  the  Château, 
garden,  ^ark  and  of  the  "warren"  of  Nerao,  and  on  ttiis  occas- 
ion, he  was  designated  as  ^.  de  Serceau,  architect  of  the  ki- 
ng,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Isaac  de  Pères. ^"^ 

iîote   '588.      See   LQTtxce    etc.. 

1602,   May  23.     He  purohased  the  house  of  his  orotûsr  Baptis- 
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Baptiste  at  Paris  from  his  widow,  and  he  is  lesignated  in  the 
deed  as  "oonaptroller  and  Arohitect  of  tne  Klogfs  Buildings. 

1606-1609.   Jal  finds  him  among  ths  pensioners  of  tûe  king 
with  the  salary  of  1200  livres  and  ttie  appellation  of  Sieur 
Du  Cerceau,  architeot  of  the  king.  — 1608.  To  the  brothers 
Du  Serceau  (sic)  and  Fournier,  otner  arohitects  of  his  majes- 
ty  for  tûeir  wages  at  1200  francs  each.^''  (3ee  Art.  378). 

Kote  589.   See  ^to\  àe»  Ott^c^ers  (ie  \,'»oTVTftee  1608  \.^  Bevt^, 
k»      'SopolTop.^'vc  ,Yv\s'tov\<\>x©  de  V\.6\xx  Çar\s  etc.   f»oxvt\n\jieà  X)^ 
%.  I*e|ra\và.  ÇaT\a.  1886-1889.  VoX.  2.  p.  204. 

1614,  Sept.  17.  Du  Oerceau  ?fas  buried.  On  the  burial  cer- 
tifioate  of  that  date,  he  is  oailed  Jacques  Androuet  Du  Oerc- 
eau, architeot  of  tne  king' s  buildings,  being  of  the  true  re- 
iition. 

Since  from  the  laok  of  documents,  the  smailest  statement  c 
concerning  thèse  masters  is  of  interest  for  the  very  confused 
history  of  the  building  of  the  Louvre,  we  add  the  following 
data,  which  afford  inforaation  relating  to  ths  position  of  t 
the  master. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Marie  (Apr- 
il  13,  1627),  the  register  of  Gharenton  désignâtes  her  as 
''daughèee  of  the  deceased  Jacques  Androuet,  lïhile  living  Sie- 
ur Du  Cerceau,  architeot  and  superintendent  of  the  king' s  bu- 
ildings. 

At  his  marriage  (Jan.  18,  1658),  his  son  Gaspard  was  termed 
''son  of  Jacques  Androuet,  ihiie  living  Sieur  ou  cerceau,  arch- 
iteot and  intendant  of  the  royal  buildings. 

Jacques  II  might  hâve  been  already  40  or  45  years  old,  vrhen 
ha  inarried.  This  could  nardly  hâve  occurred  before  1600,  si- 
nce his  wife  tjjarie  Malapert  was  only  oorn  in  1533.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  Jacques  (1616),  she  married  again.  Salom- 
on  de  Brosse,  nephew  of  her  husband  and  second  guardian  of  h 
his  children,  iras  godfather  of  his  son,  born  in  1617.  The 
second  godfather  was  Chr.  Justel,  tne  councillor  and  secreta- 
ry  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  for  whom  salamon  built.  a  mansion; 
he  also  approved  the  marriage. 

â^rom  the  folloning  statement  it  appears,  that  Salamon  de  B 
Brosse,  nephew  of  Du  Oerceau,  partiy  took  the  place  of  his 
uncie,  since  a  portion  of  ais  salary  passed  to  him  after  ais 
uncle's  death. 
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♦'To  Salamon  de  Brosse,  apohiteot,  both  for  his  former  wages 
and  for  increase  by  the  deoease  op  Jais  uncle,  the  late  Sieur 
Da  Cerceau,  and  witnout  any  déduction,  oonsidering  ûis  merit 
and  tae  aotual  ordinary  service  rendered  by  iiim  to  his  said 
majesty,  tiie  sum  of  2250  livers".  ^^^ 

Xo-te  S90»   ?voTft  X\\^   \Q8t  ot  vo>^o\  moisters  ^ov   162^,   See 

Ought  one  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  this  statsment  made 
in  the  royal  accounts  10  years  after  Du  cerceau' s  death,  that 
nis  memory  was  held  in  sspecially  high  honor?  Meanvrhile  it 
appears  more  correct  to  me,  to  see  in  this  merely  an  annually 
repeated  oopy  of  the  preceding  statement  intended  to  kee|p  in 
remeoibrance,  that  the  salary  of  Salomon  de  Brosse  came  from 
tûe  moneys  provided  for  the  varions  Duiidings. 

îhe  Hôtel  de  Bellegarde,  formerly  oonde,  was  built  after  1 
1612  Dj   Du  cerceau.  ^^-^ 

Note  b91«   See  Çovoe,  f\.4au\o\  à,e  \.a«  ûe8Cv\,p\\0Tv  àe  PavVs 
e\.  àe  ses  ÎiXv\>\,toxvs,  Çar^a,  n42.  Vo\.  %,   v  ^4^  ^"^  sec^. 

His  work  on  the  Ohateaus  of  Monceaux-en-Brie  and  of  Verneu- 
ii~sur~Oise  will  be  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  tûe  considér- 
ation of  the  building  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  position  of 
Du  Cerceau  with  regard  to  that  of  louis  Meteseau. 

ffrom  tûe  lack  of  existing  works,  one  can  obtain  no  correct 
conception  of  the  value  of  this  famous  master  to  his  time, 
376.   Thibaut  Metezeau. 

c.   Thibaut  or  Theooald  Metezau  (born  Oct.  21,  1533, 
and  alrsady  deceased  in  Sept. ,  1596)  appears  to  nave  iived 
in  Dreux  until  1569,  like  his  brother  Clément  I  and  his  brot- 
her  Jean.'^^^' 

Ko\.e  592,.   GVexfceTvt  I  ^^ete^eau  X\<^   e\.àev,  à.\.eà  \>e\\ûeew  1.537 
Oix>ià  1556,  master  maso^sv  \.^  Dreux. 

1516.  Clément  with  Jean  de  Moulins  undertook  the  oompleti- 
on  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  begun  in  1512  by  Pierre  Caron.  In 
1533,  ae  is  mentioned  with  7  sols  and  6  den.  as  wages  for  1 
1/2  days!  ûe  was  probably  employed  on  the  rich  portai  of  the 
parish  ohurch,  which  was  erected  about  1524.  Clément  I  had 
two  sons: —  Thibaut  or  Theobald  and  *iean,  the  latter  dying  in 
1600  in  Dreux. 

1557,  Nov.  13.   His  first  marriage  was  made  known;  1560,  ae 
was  already  married  to  anotner  wife. 
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He  was  both  architeot  and  building  speculator,   and  ne  was 
the  oontpaotor  for  Bridge  oont  Neuf  at  Paris,   oegun  in  157S. 

1576,   he  belonged  as  arcnitect  to  the  house  of  the  duke  de 
Àlencon. 

1578,   Mar.   25.      He  had  the  title  of  arohitect  of  the  king, 
and  reoeived  frona  Henry  III  a  gift  of  200  orovrns. 

1532.  Like  Pierre  ^hambiges,  he  oompsted  as  contraotor  for 
the  work  of  the  Mausoleuaa  of  the  Valois  at  3.   Denis. 

Aooording  to  Saval,    Thibaut  must  hâve  ereoted  the  outer  gâ- 
te of  Porte  S.   Antoine  at  Paris  with  the  date  of  1585.     Yet 
canoë  remarks,   that  the  latter  was  already  oommenoed  under  H 
Henry  Ii  and  was  furnished  with  reliefs  by  jean  Goujon,   now 

in  the  Museumoof  Oluny  at  paris.     Therefore  it  oould  not  hâve 

593 
been  designed  oy  Thibaut. 

awds   AvoV^tectes  ?vawoo\,»,   Çav^s.    1860.    --   A\.ao   \xv  Lowce. 

gor  the  alleged  participation  of  Thibaut  in  the  building  of 
the  Louvre,   see  that  building. 
377.     Louis  lletezeau. 

d.     Louis  Metezeau,   born  after  1557,   buried  Aug.   19, 
1615,   was  a  son  of  Thibaut,   probaoly  the  eidest. 

1594,   Oot.   19.     Metezeau  was  appointed  by  the  king  and  ent- 
rusted  witû  the  supervision  of  varions  royal  Duildings,   with 
a  salary  of  300  crowns  («  1600  livres);    400  orowns  for  his 
work  at  the  Louvre  and  400  for  work  elsewhere.     He  was  placed 
entirely  on  the  same  footing  and  rank,   whioh  Du  Oeroeau  then 
aad  (Jacques  II).   ^^^ 

X\iZ  oov.^XvyxoX\,Qv>.   ot    o\<'V'   X\iZ  ro>^a\,  b\i\\,à\u48  TiceT\t\.OTveâi,  \.x\  \.\\e 
SQ\.âi.  \.e-tters,    auà  ^ov   •\.\\e   socà  cV^ar^es   \o   zx^^o^   awd.  use   \\ve 
some   o\)L"t\\ov\%eà   \\owov8,    «to\e   axvà  ma\xv\eTvaTvce   q\    800   cro>aws 
p.ev   ^^eoT,    Wvot   \s   Z^OO   cvovins  tov   \.\\e  X>\x\\,à\»xvès   o^    X\^z  ljOu\>re 
axvà   400   cvo\»TV8  "{ov   \,\ve   oWver  \>\).\,\,à\x^|8,    eTt\X\re\.^    cxTvà.   Vxv   •tVve 
aome   Xovvii   oxxà  \aawweT    os   "tXxQ-t   eux^oi^eà  ^v^   X\iZ   aoVâ.   Ooto^ues   Awà- 
TOue\  Bu  OcrccoM*".      See  Loivce.    krXm    i4e\e"z.ea\x. 

1596,  Sept.  27.  Mstezeau  was  godfather  in  Dreux  and  oalled 
ûimself  "architeot  of  the  king  and  comptroller  of  royal  buil- 
dings". ^^^ 
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1598,   Aug.   88.     He  married  Isabel  de  Hangueil,     (Aooording 
to  others,   sae  vas  naoïed  Isabel  de  Âudegner). 

1608,  Louis  de  Metezeau  ^^^  nad  as  arciiiteot  a  salary  of 
2000  livres  and  400  as  concierge  of  the  Tuileries. 

t\\e  ^uvi\\.^\ive  -tXveve,    ^ov  .\\\,8  \ua4e8   t\ve   sm.^   ot    2.^00  \.\v>r,e8, 
X\\.{iX   \8,    2000  to^   "^^c,   soi^à   c\vav|e   08   avoVx^-tec-V   duà.   400  ^ov   X 

2400  \\."ore8.    See   XouxjeWes   AvcV\\\aeô  d.c  \»^i^v\  îroixvcoiVs.    18T2. 

p.    40» 

1609,  Mar.   23.     He  subscribed  hiaiself  as  architeot  of  the 
king's  buildings,   concierge  and  keeper  of  furniture  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

1610,  ïîith  ?rancini,    he  had  charge  of  the  préparations  for 
the  entry  of  the  queen. 

1615,    birth  of  his  last  child,   baptized  July  17. 

1615,   Aug.   19.     He  was  designated  in  his  burial  certificate 
as  "Nobleman  M.    Metezeau,   first  arcûitect  of  the  king  and  con- 
cierge of  nis  Ohateau  of  the  Tuileries. 

1615,  Sept.  1.  A  pension  was  assigned  to  his  widow  and  ch- 
ildren.   ^^'^ 

Mios   a\»\,o"t\eà   0    â*^\Tvt  pex\s\.OTv   ot    400  \,\.\>ve8  Xov  \,\te.      'KW^veA.m 

■i.2.8V  Ixv  V\i8  pre.v)\.ous\T^  \fcexv\\OTveàt  'S>^poé,vop\\Ve  \\\s-tov\.ç\ue  à\x 
y\eux  Çov\,s  VYo\.  2.  p.  209^,  Bert^  |\\>e8  o  peTV8\.oxv  ot  600  X 
\,\.\)rôs  to^  \û\âbOAXi   cxxvà   c\\\.\.âi.veTv. 

1615,  Sept.  25.  Oiement  II  Metezeau,  brother  of  Louis,  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  tne  king  with  a  salary  of  300  livr- 
es.   598 

Ko-te  5<âe.      See   Bevt>i.    Yo\,.    2.    p.    208. 

The  two  last  measures  in  favor  of  nis  relatives,  following 
the  death  of  Metezeau  so  quickly,  appear  to  prove  that  his 
worlçs  were  very  satisfactory  up  to  the  end. 

Since  none  of  his  works  are  preserved,  we  can  make  no  décis- 
ion concerning  his  talent.  His  relations  to  J.  Du  jSerceau  a 
and  his  part  in  the  Duilding  of  the  Gouvre  wiil  be  mentioned 
under  the  latter. 
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378.  Pournier. 

e.  Among  the  royal  architects  in  1608  was  one  Pourie- 
er,  who  is  aaentioned  at  the  same  time  as  Du  Oeroeau  and  irith 
tû3  same  salapy.  "To  Sieurs  Du  Seroeau  (sic)  and  Pournier,  o 
other  aroiiiteots  of  jais  majesty,  for  their  salaries  at  1200 
livres  each.^^^ 

Ko-ta  59<ô.  ïta-t,  des  O^t^^^^^v^  û.e  VaiMvee  1608  \.x\  Bôvt\^,  A, 
'SopoêvoiTÇ^Yv^e  \v\,s\ov\.ç^\)be  du  V\e^x  ÇaT\.s  e\c.  çav\s.  1L866-1B6.9, 
Yo\,.  2.  p.  204. 

Berty  knows  of  two  other  arcûitects  of  this  name,  one  with 
the  name  of  Isaie,  the  other  of  Louis;  he  is  of  opining,  that 
ail  three  indeed  mean  the  same  person.  Lanoe  ^^^  has  collec- 
ed  the  following  data  of  the  Pourniers  arithout  being  able  to 
solve  the  problem. 

The  oopper  engraver  and  arohiteot,  Isaie  Pournier,  is  one  * 
of  the  masters  that  partioipaLed  about  1600  in  building  the 
second  haif  of  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  belie- 
ved  that  with  Jean  Coin,  he  built  the  former  upper  story  of 
the  small  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Some  hâve  conjectured,  that 
he  might  be  identicai  with  Louis  Pournier,  who  was  oompelled 
to  puli  down  a  house  near  the  Ohatelet  during  the  siège  of 
Paris,  was  in  1607  sworn  of  tne  king  in  tne  office  of  masonry, 
was  arbitrator  together  with  Pierre  Ohambiges  on  Juiy  3  in  P 
Paris,  and  was  employed  there  as  expert  in  1614  and  1615. (See 
in  the  foiiowing  the  building  of  the  Louvre,  especialiy  the 
construction  of  the  grand:;gallery.  ). 

379.  Pierre  I  Biard. 

f.  Rierre  I  Biard  (born  about  1559,  died  Sept.  17, 
1609)  présents  the  peculiarity,  tnat  the  first  mention  of  nim 
falls  in  the  time  of  the  League  and  of  tha  siège  of  Paris  by 
Henry  IV  and  raises  questions,  that  cast  a  peouiiar  ligût  on 
that  period.  On  Sept.  18,  1590,  he  was  nominated  in  place  of 
Baptiste  Androuet  IJIu  Oerceau  to  the  "office  of  architect  and 
superintendent  comptroller  of  the  expenses  of  the  buildings 
of  the  king  —  now  vacant  by  his  decease".  The  appointment 
came  through  Charles  de  Lorraine,  duke  de  Mayenne,  the  head 
of  tne  League  in  Paris.   The  saiary  amounted  to  500  orowns  a 
annually.   The  chamoer  of  accounts  at  first  refused  to  régis- 
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register  this  appointment.   They  first  did  so  on  Oct.  7,  1592. 

It  has  been  asked,  how  Mayenne  oame  to  now  first  appoint  a 
suooessor  of  Baptiste  Du  Oeroeau  ?(3ee  Art.  207).  Had  he  re- 
mained  in  Paris  with  the  League,  although  a  zealous  Huguenot 
and  fipst  arohiteot  of  tbe  king,  or  did  the  ohief  of  the  Lea- 
gue respect  the  earlier  appointments,  although  Baptiste  was 
perhaps  absent  from  Paris  after  1585?  We  are  unable  to  give 
any  explanation  of  this. 

On  Âug.  26,  1597,  Pierre  Biard,  arohiteot  and  sculptor  dwel- 
ling  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  parish  of  3.  Paul,  Rue  de  la 
Sarisage  near  the  "Archenac  de  Pouldres",  but  at  the  time  be~ 
ing  in  Château  Preypaulin  near  Bordeaux,  bound  himself  to  ex- 
écute the  Tomb  of  F'rancis  de  Poix  et  de  Cadillac  for  the  Aug- 
ustine  Monastery  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  Sept.  3,  1597,  that  of 
Marguerite  de  Poix  de  Candalle  for  the  Church  of  3.  Biaise 
at  Cadillac. ^^^* 

îîo"te  601.   See  Xou\>e\»A,e8  Avc\\\.\îes  de  VAv^  Çvaxxcaxs,  Serves 

Biard  cannot  hâve  been  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo.   According 
to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  was  only  5  years  old,  when 
the  latter  died.   He  executed  the  relief  of  Henry  on  norseba- 
ck,  wnich  was  over  the  doorway  of  tûe  Paris  Hotel-de-Ville. 

The  rood  soreen  of  S.  Etienne  du  Mont  at  Paris  was  tae  work 
of  Pierre  I  Board,  aocordaing  to  Saurai.   In  June,  1604,  he 
was  paid  for  sculptures,  wnicn  he  had  executed  on  the  doorway 
of  the  littie  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  its  western  side,  and 
wnich  was  built  up  after  Louis  XIV. 

It  does  not  appear  from  thèse  statements,  whether  Biard' s 
appointment  was  confirmed  after  the  entry  of  the  king  into  P 
Paris.  It  rather  seems  that  this  was  not  tne  case,  since  in 
the  contracts  of  1597  is  no  mention  of  a  royal  office.  The  i 
inscription  on  his  tomb  likewise  appsars  to  show  that  he  was 
undeceived.  ^^^ 

Kote  602..  -**^6Te  \,\.C8  Ç\.erve  BVovà,  \û\\\,\e  \,\,>3\w|,  mas-v,ev  sc- 

oi^  Sep\.  17,  160^.  --  Bcx^eaWv  \,\v\,s  \2>   a  poem,  \û\\\,oV^  euds  \w 
But  \\\s  \WèTC3iWt\xàe  \»€.oV,€.weâ  w^^  co\)iTo|e. 
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380.  Pierre  Biard.II. 

g.  Pierre  II  Biard.was  son  of  Pierre  I.  In  the  list 
of  the  artists  of  the  household  of  the  king,  pierre  II  giard 
is  aientioned  among  the  sculptors  from  15SS  to  1611.   In  the 
years  1598  and  1599,  he  nad  a  salary  of  only  10  livres  and  in 
the  year  1611  one  of  30  livres. 

It  is  said  of  Pierre  II  giard  in  1618;  "soalptop,  who  form- 
erly  served  under  Sieur  Frangueville,  sculptor,  after  whioh 
ne  was  in  Italy  to  continue  his  studies  and  to  render  himself 

capable  of  serving  his  majssty  in  sculpture  500  livers  y 

yearly. 

1625,  iike  most  others,  he  reoeived  only  half  his  salary. 
(250  livres). 

1656  (?).  His  salary  amounted  to  400  livres,  of  whioh  ne 
reoeived  but  300  livres.  °^^ 

p.  11,  6S. 

381.  Pierre  II  Chambiges. 

h.  Pierre  Ii  Chambiges  or  Ohambiohe  (born  before  1544 
(?),  still  living  in  1613,  was  probaoly  the  son  of  Pierre  l. 
(3ee  Art.  126).  The  statement  of  Sauvai,  that  Oùambiche  wor- 
ked  on  the  little  gallery  of  the  bouvre  about  1566,  îrill  be 
examined  on  the  occasion  of  the  description  of  tne  latter. 

1568,  May  27,   he  was  godfather  of  a  child  of  Jean  Suliant 
at  Scouea. 

1575,  he  yras  designated  as  Pierre  Sambiche,  oarpenter  etc.^^"^ 

lîo-te  604.   BeT\\^,  p.  145. 

1582,  Mar.  14,  he  obtained  as  contracter  the  exécution  of 
»ork  on  tae  Mausoleum  of  tne  Valois  at  3.  Denis. 

1599  (in  May)  and  1602  (in  F'eb),  he  is  found  as  "sworn  of 
the  king  in  the  office  of  nuasonry",  with  his  colleague. Franç- 
ois Petit,  entrusted  with  the  inspection  of  work  on  Porte  3. 
Germains  at  Paris. 

In  the  year  1602,  we  see  ûim  as  aroitrator  ind  in  1608  as 
expert  in  affairs  of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  référence  to  a  cor- 
nioe  on  the  Hotel-de-Ville;  he  took  part  in  tns  estimate  of 
cost  for  the  Pavillion  du  Saint-Bsprit  on  the  latter. 
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605 
1613,  èe  was  yet  aiive,  but  aot  in  1620.   Berty     suppos- 
es that  ae  died  in  1615.^^^ 

606.   Ixv  liowoe,  Vo\.  1.  p.  138,  accovà\»T\4  \o  Bevt^  \.a  \jient- 
\owea,  a  Lov>V8  ^\vo\&^\|,e8,  nû\vo  Mias  a  a\»ovTv  «^osoiv  a"!  Çot\s  ow  ? 
?.e\).  23,  161Ô,  p.eT\\ap6  a  aotv  ot  Ç\.erre  II. 

None  of  the  statements  nor  employments  of  Oiiaaibiges  from 
1575-1613  permita  or  even  assumes  for  a  moaisnt,  tliat  ten  yea- 
rs  sarlier  ne  had  the  honop  of  having  oeen  actually  the  design- 
ing  arohitsot  of  the  llttle  galiery  of  the  Louvce.  If  the  1 
latter  ifere  the  case,  it  must  hâve  been  in  aocordanoe  with  w 
ïfhat  was  usual  for  the  royal  arcnitects,  to  Bise  in  office  a 
and  honor,  and  in  1594,  when  the  works  on  the  Louvre  were  re- 
sumed,  to  take  part  and  to  fill  tne  highest  place. 
3S2.   Metivier. 

i.  Antoine  jHetivier,  arohiteot  of  the  royal  buildings 
under  Louis  XIII,  died  in  1617  and  had  Jean  Andpouet  Du  Cerc- 
eau as  sucoessor.  The  Metivier  family,  like  the  Du  Oeroeau 
and  de  Brosse  familles,  dwelt  in  part  in  Verneuil-sur-Oise. 
By  the  marriage  of  Salonaon  de  Brosse  with  ?lauranoe  Metivier, 
the  Metiviers  also  became  more  olosely  allied  with  the  Du  Oer- 
ceaus. 

b.   Second  Group  of  Arohitects. 
333.  Franoini  Family. 

a.  From  Henry  IV  tiii  under  Louis  XIV,  there  were  at 
least  five  arohitects  named  Prancini  (French;  Franoine),  whi- 
oh  came  from  the  same  Florentine  family.   As  arohitects,  and 
especially  as  engineers  for  the  construction  of  water  condui- 
ts and  fountains,  they  always  occupied  a  prominent  position. 
Guiffrey  ^^     givea  a  séries  of  statements  conoerning  them,  f 
from  whioh  the  following  may  be  deduoed.   For  distinctness, 
ne   comprise  ail  the  Francini  in  ona  group.(3ee  Figs.  247,  249, 

250). 

Xote    607.      See   iîo\i-oe\\.ea   ATO\v\\aes   de  \,'»Avt  çraiacaVa,    18*72. 

\>,    22-26. 

1.  Tommaso  Francini  is  the  first  in  the  séries.  He  wrote 

on  Feb.  2,  1603,  from  Paris  to  thé  secretary  of  the  grand  du- 

ke  of  Tuscapy,  that  he  «rould  giadiy  nave  gone  to  Tuscany,  but 

that  the  king  had  noL  granted  ieave  to  him.  ^^^* 
Note  608.   See  ■t\\e  Sowy,e.  1876.  \> .  22^. 
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TUomas  Pranoini  from  1605  was  mentioned  ia  S.  gernaains  as 
engineer,  and  as  having  charge  of  ttie  grottos  and  dountains 
of  his  majesty.  After  1613  he  was  engineer  of  hydraulio  Wor- 
ks in  ail  royal  buildings;  àa  had  in  1625  a  salary  of  3000 
livres;  ne   was  employed  in  1646  at  S.  Germain  at  only  900  li- 
vres for  9  montiis.  We  likewise  lind:  — 

2.  Antoine  franoine,  his  son  or  younger  brother,  with  2200 
livres  salary  for  9  months  as  engineer,  intendant  of  tne  wat- 
er  supply  and  fountains  of  the  houses  of  his  majesty. 

i.  Alexander  ?ranoine,  fountain  oonstruotor,  after  1608 
fountain  engineer,  with  salary  of  720  livres  for  maintaining 
ail  hydraulic  works  at  Fontainebleau.  In  1613,  ne  was  fount- 
ain engineer  at  S.  Germain  srith  600  livres  salary,  at  the  sa- 
me  time  with  Denis  Roux  as  fountain  foreinan.  In  1636,  he  was 
engineer  for  water  supply  and  fountains  in  Fontainebleau,  wh- 
ere  ni  is  found  mentioned  in  the  aoooants  of  1646-1648  as  ha- 
ving  a  salary  of  600  livres. 

This  Prancine  pablished  a  volume  under  the  following  title;- 
"bivre  d'Architecture  etc".  =  Book  of  Architecture  containing 
several  porticos  and  différent  inventions  in  the  five  orders 
of  architecture.   Paris.  1631.  The  saine  also  in  Latin,  —  see 
g'ig.  55.  Abraham  Bosse  engravsd  several  of  his  works. 

lie   find  mentioned  in  the  year  1650  the  two  sons  of  Thomas, 
who  were: — 

4.  R'ranois  Prancine,  "engraver  and  intendant  of  the  cond- 
uits and  water  supply  and  fountains  of  his  majesty' s  houses". 
He  had  a  salary  of  3000  livres,  and  we  also  find  him  mention- 
ed on  a  separate  account  for  3.  Germain  as  Francis  de  Franci- 
ne  with  400  livres  salary. 

5.  Pierre  Franoine,  brother  of  the  preceding,  "engineer, 
for  the  water  supply  and  ornamental  fountains", with  a  salary 
of  400  livres  yearly.  In  tne  year  1662,^^^  the  water  supply 
of  Versailles  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  buiit  tnere  the 
famous  gootto  of  îithys.(Fig.  250). 

Ko-te  60«.   See  Laxxoe.  Vo\,.  1.  p.  %!%• 

Onder  the  superintendence  of  Francine,  C.  Denis  was  the  fi- 
rst  hydraaiio  arohiteot  of  Versailles. 
384.  Franqueville. 

b.  Pierre  de  Franqueville  or  Fhancheville,  oallei  Fr~ 
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?ranoavilla  in  Italian,  iras  a  fflemish  architeot,  painter  and 
soQlptor.  He  was  born  at  Cambrai  in  1553,  was  the   first  sou- 
Iptop  to  Henry  IV,  and  made  the  modsl  of  tiie  equQstrian  stat- 
ue of  tiie  king  an  tàe  Pont-Neuf,  tbat  Giovanni  Bologna  and  T 
Tacoa  exeouted  in  Plorenoe.  It  was  the  eariiest  equestrian 
statue  in  Sranoe.  H.  Martin  is  of  the  opinion  that  Pranquev- 
ille,  ifiiose  best  works  are  found  in  Genoa,  vas  not  sufficient- 
ly  esteemed  in  France. 
385.  Marchand. 

c.  Quillaume  Marchand  or  Marchant  (born  about  1531, 
died  Oct.  12,  1605)  is  one  of  the  masters  of  that  time,  of 
whom  récent  irritera  sfould  like  to  make  a  great  architeot. 
The  follosring  is  to  be  said  of  hiaa. 

1590,  Sept.  15,  Henry  IV  invested  him  with  the  office  of 
"master  gênerai  of  masonry  works  and  of  the  royal  edefices  of 
the  City,  provostship  and  viscounty  of  Paris**. 

1595,  May  17,  he  received  the  "right  of  executing  justice 
on  masons,  stonecutters,  oaortar  men  etc."  It  has  been  deaip- 
ed  to  make  him  in  an  erroneous  way  designing  architect  of  the 
Pont-Neuf  in  Paris,  instead  of  Baptiste  Du  Oerceau,  but  »hich 
be  began  in  1573  as  contracter  and  may  hâve  completed  under 
Henry  IV.  According  to  the  estimate  for  tae  masonry  work  of 
eut  stone,  brick  and  rubble,  lime  and  sand  etc.,  tnat  ne  pre- 
pared  in  1594  for  the  new  Ohateau  of  S.  Germain-en-Gaye,  Lan- 
ce erroneousiy  holds  him  to  be  the  archateot  of  that  building, 
from  the  other  offices  held  by  him  as  well  as  from  the  words 
of  Olaude  Mollet,  he  must  be  taken  as  the  contracter  for  the 
entire  masonry,  and  Du  Perac  (Art.  374)  as  the  architeot  of 
that  ohateau.  The  inscription  on  Marchandas  tom^  ^^^  and  the 
ifording  of  that  estimate  for  3.  Germain  contain  nothing,  that 
requires  more  than  this  interprétation. 

Louis  Marchand,  son  of  the  preceding,  received  in  1596  the 
assurance  of  the  succession  to  his  father's  offices,  which  ne 
exercised  after  1604. 

Oharles  Marchand,  brother  of  Guillaume,  one  of  tae  arcnite- 
cts  of  the  City  of  Paris,  planned  vfith  Pierre  Guillain  the  f 
form  of  tae  roof  of  the  Hotel-de-Viiie  at  Paris  and  its  roof 
tower.  He  executed  in  1596  the  roof  of  the  first  half  of  the 
long  galiery  of  the  Louvre. 
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386.  Boillot. 

d.  Josepii  Boillot,  born  at  Langres  in  1560,  engineer 
tio  Henry  I?,  wrote  the  followiag  «rork,  ïfhose  titie  affords 
some  insight  into  the  ideas  of  that  time: —  ''New  représentat- 
ions of  ûermes  figures  for  use  in  architecture,  oomposed  and 
enriohed  by  divinities  and  by  animais  truly  represented  aooor- 
ding  to  their  antipathies  and  contrarieties"*  (Langres,  N.  D,). 

387.  Cûastiilon. 

e.  Claude  de  Chastillon  (1547-1616),  after  his  trave- 
Is  in  Pranoe,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  was  frequently  employed 
as  military  engineer  for  Henry  IV,  prepared  in  1607  the  plans 
of  Hospital  3.  Louis  in  Paris,  built  the  former  Collège  de 
France,  the  Place  Dauphine  (Pig.  53),  and  is  regarded  as  aroh- 
itect  of  Place  Royale. 

Cûastiilon  left  a  valuable  collection  of  views  of  France. 

eraX  c\t\,ea,    Vîmt^s,    oosWes,    couTtvt,T(^-îYvo\xae8,    v\x^.^^a   anà  \)ea-t\.- 

a-\.or   -to   \\\c  \t\w4.      Çar\8,    1641. 
338.     Srrard. 

f.  Jean  Srrard  from  3ar-le-Duc,  engraver  and  archite- 
ot,  built  the  Citadel  of  Amiens,  the  Château  of  Sedan,  and  c 
oomposed  various  writings. 

From  Lance,  ws  add  the  three  follcwing  masters. 
389.  Other  Masters. 

g.  Henry  Collin  was  in  1601  architect  of  tûe  royal 
buildings  in  Fontainebleau,  and  in  1606  was  "sworn  master  ar- 
chitect of  the  king  in  his  o^ateau  of  Fontainebleau". 

h.  Jean  La  Hire  or  La  Bierre  executed  betï?een  1595  a 
and  1627  différent  works  in  Nancy  for  tae  duke  of  Lorraine. 

i.  Gracieux  Jamin  ouilt  for  Henry  17  the  court  of  the 
kitchens  in  Fontainebleau,  completed  in  1609. 

Palustre  ^^^   further  mentions  the  foliowing  masters,  whose 
Works  are  added  in  brackets. 

V.  221^    4€)«,  4^0,  ^TOi  211. 

Pierre  Souffron  (Château  Sjadillac,  1598-1603). 
Jean  Oheriau  (vaults  of  3.  *lean  in  Joigny,  1596). 
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Jeaa  Boallon  (Rood-aoreen  of  S.  Florentin  in  the  Department 
of  Yonne). 

o.  Salamon  le  Brosse- 

390.  Bis  particular  Importance. 

Of  ail  tne  architects  of  tiie  âge  of  Henry  17,   it  is  Salooaon 
^^^  and  not  Jacques  de  Brosse,   as  erroneously  stated  for  near- 
ly  200  years,   who  most  deserves  our  attention,   indeed  both  oa 
acooiint  of  his  works,   their  charaoter  and  ttie  interest  always 
attraoted  to  them,   as  ïrell  as  for  tne  varied  and  freqaently 
unoertain  critioism  applied  thereto.     We  riave  already  been 
freqaently  in  a  position  to  refer  to  them. (Art.  230). 

om  1615   Xo   1624,    a\,so   t\ve   l^\)Y>e   àe  iioroWes    i,\.Ts  ^otoX.o^ue  des 
li\.\>ves,    à'»îi8\a\&\ie3   e^tc,    1666^^   caW   YvW  Sq\.ox&otv,      le   \8   so  xv 
nameô.   ot\   We.   exvé,V0L\3\.w4s   ot   )lavo\.      )S>aT\.e\,-te   \.u  \v\a   AX>X>eceà.av- 
\o  co\.\,8   a\"teTtvt\.o^  Xo   t^xose,    \û\vo  co\.\   \v\iia   3acc\\i.ca.      SauiotJiWitv 
.iftQTftes  \\\Tft  t^^s^   3acc\ue8   ox^à   \Vvew  SaXowoxv.      iios"t  Mir^-ters   t^o^^ 
1640  uu'tN.X   ■t\\e  presexvt  àa^  moVte  "t^ve   ervor  ot   oo\.\,\t^|  .\x\ift  Z^o- 
«\ue8.      1\i&  Wk\8\QV.e  >ûQ8   e\>eTv  i;xer\xe"tuoteà  \i^   •t\ve   a-treet  xvoxfceà. 
after   \\\.m   \t\  ?ar\8,    u^^t^.\    \.t  \aas  covreG\.eà   a\   ^eaà''s  rec\\>.est. 
^Eeoû,,    Ci\\.      So\,o\ftOT\  à.z  Brosse,    \»'»avcYv\,\ec\e  àe    t\eTvv>^   lY    el  àe 
i^av\.e  àe  %eà\c\.8.      l^epr^tv-t  f^o^  ilemo\-vea   de   \,ai   SoG\.e-te  >^ot\o- 
TxaVe   des    AT\-t\c\uoir\.es   àe  îraTaoe.    Vo\..    41.^18Sl'^«    p.    iS . 

391.  Course  of   iriis  Liife. 

The  endeavors  of  Gharles  Bead  suoceeded  in  graduai 1 y  throw- 

615 
ing  new  lignt  on  tûis  master.         His  larger  monograph  upon  h 

ùim  has  unfortunately  never  appaarad;  but  on  tûe  other  ha- 
nd,  Read  had  the  great  kindness  to  entrusL  to  aie  for  six  yea- 
rs ail  àis  notes  for  that  monograph,   and  to  permit  their  use. 

Ko\.e  61Ô.  ïleod.  Vvas  o^"to\tveà.  t^om  \\\e  ve|\.8'teTs  ot  \>op\\am, 
movv\.oé,e  awà.  \)uv\,o\,,  ot  "tVxe  o\,à  l^etovmed  G\\uvc\\  ot  Çcvv\s,  à\s- 
co-oeTeà  \>i^  \v\,m  \.ia  1855,  a  x&u\,^\.'tuàe  ot  \ioV\io\)Ve  ouà  ossureà 
x\o\\,ce8  ot  X\i^  z.vX\.zX2>  ot  ■t\\o-t  ■t\\^e•  bvl\  \>etove  Wveae  re4\8- 
\eTS  cou\,à  ^e  eTvt^reV'^  \jL\\\.\,%eà  ^>^  Bead.,  Gouivt  iuVea  ûe\«oioov- 
àe  awd.  o^\\er8,  X\^^\^  xaeve  \>\jkrTked  \.xv  t^xe  çaVoce  ot  Ou8\.\.ce  à\xv- 
SiUé,   tXve   Oommuxve   \tv  18T1. 

i^ote  616.  EeT\\^,  Laxvci  axvà  X\i^  Aro\\\\ie8  à.e  V^'^l^vt  ?vot\co\8, 
s\.Yvoe  1860  GOi,\t\.ïv\ia\.\.i^  retev  to  \\ve  >aovV.  ot(\  SaVo\aoxv  de  Bvosse 
pveipoTeôt  \)^   'Beoû..      Ot    t\\\,8   oxxV^   ■tV\e   to^^o>»\.T(\4   t^wee   8\\xà\.es 
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3.  îaac.  5.kÇov\,6.  IseiV,  ^»  Scx\o«lotv  de  Bvo^ae,  \'»kroY\\.-teG"te 
àe  IJewrV  IV  et.  àe  i^ax*\,e  à.e  lieà\.c\a  \x^  )iexuo\v.eô  ô.e  \oi  Soc\.e\.e 
)îo\,\owcji\.e  àes  ^tv\,\.ç\\iov\.eô  àe  Çraxvoe.  Vo\-.  41. 1,1981  Vi  o.  l^s 
àe  Bvoôse  e\,  Ves  î>\x  Oev&eovx,  ovcVxWect.es  çorXaVetvwes  â.tv  BuWe- 
X\x\.   àe  \*a  SocVe-te  de  \,^^\8\o\.re  &e  ior\8  zX   de  \.'*.l8Ve  de  îvo- 
Txoe,  9  t\v  i^eav  (,1882^^.  p«  148. 

Onder  such  circamstances,  I  aoLd  it  proper  to  give  ail  ohro- 
nological  faots  in  order,  whioh  we  know  conoerning  this  mast- 
er  and  his  father.  Even  saoh  as  refer  merely  to  family  events, 
iike  bapXrism,  marriage  etc.,  permit  décisive  conclusions  to 
be  made  in  référence  to  the  sojoarns  of  the  mastep  and  there- 
witQ  to  the  origins  of  the  buildings.  3y  tàe  alliance  of  Sal- 
omon  with  the  architectural  familles  of  Du  Oeroeau  and  Metev- 
ier,  and  by  his  intimate  relations  with  Du  Ry  (Art.  160),  th- 
is data  may  be  useful  for  future  investigators. 

392.  Jenan  Srosse. 

1563,  June  25,  Jehan  Brosse,  master  arohitect,  dwelling  at 
7erneuil-sur-0ise,  purchased  in  that  city  the  pièce  of  ground 
called  Mont-la-Ville,  bordered  on  one  side  by  Rue  Macart,  on 
the  other  by  Rue  Grand. 

1573,  Jehan  de  Brosses  (sic)  was  architect  and  secretary  of 
that  iady  (queen  Margaret,  first  wife  of  Henry  IV). 

1579,  Jehan  de  la  Brosse  also  held  the  same  position  near 
queen  Margaret. 

393.  Salomon  de  Brosse. 

Salomon  de  Brosse  was  born  between  1552  and  1562  and  was 
buried  on  Dec.  26,  1626. 

1582,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  registers  of  Verneuii-sur-  Oi- 
se  as  being  married. 

1588,  Nov.  9,  Saloaon  de  Brosse  and  his  wife  were  god-pare- 
nts  in  Verneuil. 

1593,  May  3,  Salomon  was  in  Verneuil  until  this  date. 

1606,  érection  of  the  first  Temple  at  Gharenton  (perhaps  by 
Salomon). 

1607,  Salomon  wrote  his  name  in  a  portfolio  of  drawings,  w 
which  later  belonged  to  his  assisstant  aronitect  Du  Ry. 

1611,  Oct.  6,  Maria  de  medici  requested  from  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  the  plans  of  Palace  Pitti  at  Florence  as  a  basis 
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for  tàose  of  Palace  Luxeœburg,  tùen  being  buiit. 

1613,  Oot*  27,  the  érection  of  the  AqaedQOt  at  Aroueil  aft- 
er  Salomon's  design  was  awarded  to  Jehan  Going  by  contraot, 

1613,  Peb.  12  to  June  88,  de  Brosse  exeouted  varioas  recei- 
pts  as  arohiteot  of  Hôtel  de  Bouillon,  aïterwards  Hôtel  de  L 
Cianoourt,  in  Rue  de  Seine  at  Paris,  Be  Brosse  dwelt  in  Rue 
des  ^ielz-Augustins"  at  Paris.  ^^^ 

1613.  Beginning  of  tbe  design  of  Ouxemburg  garden  in  Paris. 
1Ô13,  Mar.  20.  Beginning  of  tùe  érection  of  château  at  Go- 

ulemmiers.  De  Brosse  and  other  masters  determined  the  form 
of  the  structure. 

1Ô13,  July  17.  Laying  cornerstone  of  Aqueduot  at  Aroueil. 

1614.  Apparently  the  beginning  of  Ghateau  Blerenoourt. 

1615.  Foundation  of  Palace  Guxemburg  commenced. 
1615-1617.  De  Brosse  had  charge  of  différent  ïiorks  for  Mar- 
ia de  Medici  at  the  Ghateau  at  Monoeaux-en-Brie.^"*-® 

Ko^e   618.      lu   t\\e   x^eors   161o-16n,    Sa\,ox^o^^  de  BToaae,    |exxe- 
vq\,   Qrc\\\.'tec't  ot    "tXve  \)uV\à\xv4s  o-^    Wve  liL\,xv|   aivà   o^    \,\ve   soi\.d  \ 
Vaà.^   c\\ieeTv,    "Uoà  \>or\,o\x8   >»or\;e   execxi^ted    \icv   t.\\e   Ci\\a\eou   o^    iiou- 
ceaux-^eTv-BvVe;    \.w   -tVve  i^ear   1615,    ovàevs  ^ov   Tpa>^T^ex\\,   \.w   \,\ve  p 
p\,oice  ot    "t^ve   àeweroA,    OiV^d   ve8pows\\5\.e   \.veaa\xveT,    ii.   îVoveut  d*» 
{^r^eu^ea. 

1616.  he  was  designated  as  nobleinan  Salomon  de  Brosse,   arc- 
hiteot  of  the  king,    possessor  of  tue  fief  of  3.   Quentin  at 
Verneuil,   at  the  place  called  s^ontavilie. 

1616,   July  14.     Laying  cornerstone  of  the  façade  of  3.   G^r- 
vais  at  Paris. 

1616.  Building  of  Palace  Ijuxemourg  commenced. 

The  folloîfing  notice  occurs  in  tne  year  1616: —  Salomon  de 
Brosse,   arohitect  gênerai  of  the  buildings  of  the  kink  and  of 
the  queen,   mother  of  his  majesty,    the  sum  of  300  livres  for 
the  salary  assigned  to  and  belonging  to  the  said  charge. 

1617,  ?eb.   6.   Salomon  was  the  second  guardian  of  tûe  child- 
ren  of  Jacques  Du  Cerceau  II,   his  uncle. 

1617,   his  son  Paul  was  already  married  to  Anna  Bourrée. (?). 
1617,   April  19.   Laying  cornerstone  of  the  Capuchin  Gnurch 
of  Coulommiers  by  ^atherine  de  Gonzaga. 
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1618,  SaiomoD  traveled  in  April  to  Rennes  in  order  to  prép- 
are the  plans  for  the  Palace  of  the  Parliament  of  Brittany. 

1613,  àiar.  7.  Burning  of  the  great  hall  of  5>alaoe  of  Just- 
ice at  Paris. 

1618,  Aug.  23,  were  paid  the  expenses  of  de  Brosse  in  the 
Inn  a  la  Harpe  at  Bennes. 

1619,  the  Mercure  B'ranoais  described  the  new  hall  just  beg- 
un  as  "entirely  vaulted,  with  square  pillars,  and  the  inost  b 
beautiful  that  oould  be". 

1619.   Ne»  édition  of  Jean  Bullant's  "Règle  générale  d'Arch- 
itecture etc.  (Art.  145),  revised  and  corrected  by  M.  de  Bro- 
sse, Architect  of  the  king". 

Already  before  1619,  Salomon's  son,  Paul  de  Brosse,  was  one 
of  the  architeots  of  the  king.  In  1684,  he  had  an  annuai  sal- 
ary  of  800  livres. 

1619,  Jan.  11,  the  executive  architect  of  the  Parliament 
Building  at  Rennes  traveled  to  Paris  in  order  to  consult  de 
Brosse,  and  he  remained  there  six  »eeks  before  his  return. 

1619,  July  18,  Salomon  was  designated  as  Sieur  du  Plessis 
in  the  marriage  contract  of  his  daugnter,  from  the  fief  of 
Plessis-Pomeraye  near  Verneuil-sur-Oise  in  the  direction  of 
Senlis. 

1619  or  1620,  occurred  a  journey  of  de  Brosse  to  Orléans. 

1620,  June,  de  Brosse  sent  from  Paris  written  directions  f 
for  the  Palace  at  Rennes. 

1621,  the  façade  of  S.  Gervais  at  Paris  was  completed. 

1621,  burning  of  the  Temple  at  Charenton. 

1620  or  1621,  Palace  liuxemburg  sfâs  so  far  completed,  that 
Rubens  was  considered  in  référence  to  the  painting  of  the 
galleries. 

1622,  Nov.  12,  aass  was  already  read  in  the  chapel  of  the 
great  hall  of  Palace  of  Justice,  altnough  in  1623  the  work  t 
thereon  was  not  entirely  finished. 

1623,  June  16,  the  contractor  Noretz  and  the  deputies  Marb- 
ault  and  Hureau  signed  the  plans  to  be  executed  for  the  new 
Temple  at  Charenton. 

1623,  Salomon  made  a  drawing  of  Pope  Gregory  XV. 

1624,  Oompletion  pf  Aqueduct  of  Aroueil. 

1625,  July  13.  Oonsecration  of  Ohurch  of  Oapuchins  of  Coul- 
ommiers. 
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1626,  Deo.  9.  Salomon  was  buried  in  tùe  oemetiery  des  Saints* 
Pères  at  Paris,  He  is  tiiere  designated  as  "Salomoa  de  Brosse, 
sngineer  and  arohiteot  of  the   buildings  of  tiie  king,  born  at 
Verneail",  and  on  the  duplioate  of  the  oertificate,  as  "aroh- 
iteot  of  the  queen  mother". 

1632,  May  20,  his  wife,  Fleuranoe  Mestivier,  was  still  liv- 
ing;  siie  is  stated  to  hâve  died  on  ^arch  17,  1634. 
394-  Relations  with  other  Arohiteots. 

It  appears  frooa  varions  passages  in  the  fragments  of  the  c 
oontraots  and  aooonnts  of  that  time,  that  the  bonds  of  relat- 
ionship  and  of  friendship,  jfhich  existed  between  the  familles 
of  architeots,  of  de  Brosse,  Du  oevoQa.\x,   ^etivier  and  Du  Ry, 
frequently  exerted  a  determining  influence  upon  the  appoint- 
aient of  the  masters  and  upon  the  origin  of  certain  buildings. 
It  is  therefore  doubly  important  to  détermine  thèse  relations 
as  accurately  as  possible. 

395.  Relations  with  the  Du  Oeroeaus. 

Only  first  about  1330  «fere  discovered  the  relations  and  la- 
ter  the  alliance  between  the  familles  of  de  Brosse  and  Du  Cer- 
ceau, s'or  a  long  time,  the  exact  degrea  of  thèse  was  uncert- 
ain.  He   hâve  already  spoken  of  tûem  in  Art.  l«l,  but  must  n 
now  offer  proofs  of  our  assumption. 

Plammermont  conjectures,  that  Jean  Brosse  mignt  nave  been 

619 
a  pupil  of  tne  famous  Androuet,  îfhose  sister  he  married. 

lihen   Read  writes,  "that  by  his  motner,  Julienne  Androuet,  3al- 
omon  de  Brosse  iffas  nephew  of  Jacques  Androuet  Du  Oerceau",Qe 
evidently  accepts  this  relationship,  while  he  doubtless  thinks 
of  Jacques  I  under  the  latter  name.  On  the  basis  of  thèse  s 
statements,  ne   likewiss  accepted  this  connection.  ïet  when 
later  ws  saw  that  in  the  royal  accounts,  Jacques  1$  Du  Cerce- 
au was  designated  as  the  uncle  of  Salomon  de  Brosse,  vfe  were 
compelled  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  their  statements  were  to 
be  taken  verbally,  and  whether  Jehan  Brosse  actually  married 
the  dâugûter  and  not  the  sister  of  Jacques  I  Du  Cerceau.   Th- 
is degree  of  relationship  is  therefore  of  great  importance, 
since  it  can  tnrow  décisive  ligat  on  the  authorship  of  the  so 
interesting  Château  of  Verneuil-sur-Oise  (Art.  160).  Palust- 
re believes  that  in  Jehan  de  Brosse  is  seen  the  master  of  the 
Château,  while  we  ascriûe  the  original  design  to  Du  Cerceau. 
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In  tiie  conditions  desoribed  by  us,         the  question  must  first 
be  rightly  deoided  in  favor  of  Du  Oeroeau^   iîf  Brosse  ifas  ûis 
son-in-iaw  and  not  his  brotëer-in-law. 

\a   ^X  de  \»M\»e  àe  Wtowcc,    ^eav   ^,    ÇQr\  5    ^1882"),    p.    145-151. — 
11.    Vi»    'îVsôevoxvà   aivà  CiViavVes  Tieaà   oorrect   aoxfce   evvora   ot    li.   G 

>to-le   Ô20.      See   Lea  î)u  Oevoeou.   p.    82. 

Neither  Plammermont  and  Guiffrey  nor  Read  give  the  texts  on 
vfhioii  their  assumption  is  based.  Therefore  I  had  reooupse  to 
M.  Gustave  Maoon,  Arohivist  of  Duo.  d'Aumale  in  Oiiantilly,  in 
order  to  obtain  if  possible  tne  text  on  whicii  Plaaamepmont  re- 
lied. It  resulted  that  the  passages  in  question,  whioh  I  gi- 
ve hère,  afford  no  oonolusions  of  any  kind  oonoerning  the  de- 
gree  of  relationship  of  Julienne  Androuet  with  Jacques  I  Du 
Seroeau.  ^^^ 

Ko\e   621.      )lioco^   exom\Tved   Wz   euA:\,ve   serves   ot    ^^YerxvexxxX" 
awà   cop\.ed  "{ov  me   a\\   passai®*  ve^err^wl   Xo  ï)\»  Ceroeou   oxxà  àe 
Brosse.      I  \\eTe   expvess  ift>^  nost   oouvteovxs   t\\aTv\t8   -to  \\W  iox 
XV\2>   Ireol,  V\x\dTvess.      IXve  possaêe   vetevved.   \o   8\a\es;--  ."-^uX- 
xeKXTve   i^x^à.vo\xe"t,    \ù\ào\a   o^    t\ve   Vo^e   5e\vax\.  Brosse,    arG\\\tec\  \bYi- 
We  \,\.\i\.^\4,    à-wie\,\,\u|   ot  Yerx\eu\\,-suv-0\.se,    \,w  \^eT   o\qtv  wcnw-e 
axy.à   as   ^ws^tructor    axvà   luavàVaxv   o^    X\iz  c.\\\\,ô,Tex\   o^    XYve   saVâ.   de- 
ceoseà   axvà   ot    Vverse\.t,   ^as   so\.à   auà  àecVared,    %\\o"t   s\ve   exv\ex\ds 
Xo  .\\o\à   ---   a  /^ouse,    o\\am\yer3,    ^vauê^es,    stûXiXes,    lardetvs  owà 
o   8\x\to\)\.e  p\ooe,    Xocateà    a^t  Y.erxveuVX  \ietove   -tVve   cross   ot    *^xfc- 

oxv\ tYie  zXX"^ i,QTià  5  pVeces   ot    XoTvà.'^      Terrier    i,\,oca\ 

s\xr>ae^^    ot   Yerxve\i\\,,    âi.\.c\.aroi-t\oxv   ot    Sep\.    12,    158ô^. 

It  fortunately  beGame  possible  by  means  of  a  document  supp- 
lied  to  me  by  Baron  Pichon  in  Paris,  for  me  to  be  able  to  de- 
duce  a  more  certain  conclusion  on  this  point.  îiiis  is  a  pow- 
er  of  attorney  subscribed  by  Jacques  II  Du  Cerceau  on  May  23, 
1597,  in  his  own  name  and  those  of  four  women,^^^  as  joint  h 
heirsAof  a  house,  that  his  father  Jacques  I  purchased  in  Mon- 
targis.  Among  thèse  is  first  mentioned  Julienne  Androuet,  w 
widow  of  master  Jehan  Brosse  in  Verneuil.   It  is  not  underst- 
ood  that  Julienne,  /fho  at  latest  was  already  married  in  Vern- 
euil in  15Ô1,  and  had  settled  there,  if  she  were  merely  the 
sister  of  Jacques  I,  how  sne  could  be  with  her  chiiiren  joint 
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iieiress  of  a  house,   that  Jacques  presumably  only  purohased  s 
somewhat  later  in  Montargis.     But  if  Julienne  was  a  daughter 
of  Jacques  I,   this  inheritance  appears  entipely  natural.     Mo- 
reover  tbose  executing  the  power  of  attorney  are  designated 
as  joint  heirs  of  the  estate  left  by  the  blessed  master  Jacq- 
ues Androuet,    "their  father''.     This  détermines  with  oertainty, 
tnat  Julienne  was  the  daughter  of  Jacques  I  and  the  sister  of 
Jacques  II.     Therefore  the  statement  of  the  royal  accounts  is 
literally  correct,   tnat  the  latter  was  the  uncle  of  Salomon 
de  Brosse. 

îîo\,e    622..      1.      KoV)VemaTv   3oca^\j.es   i^xvdvoue-t,    airc.\\\.\eGt   o^    t\\e 
V.\tv4,    S\6\xt  Du  Ceroeau  ^or   \v\,m8e\t    o^^^   os  posseasor   ot    "^^e 

2.  Dame  J^OiTé,\J.ev\-te  de  îl6|Tv\.àov^,    \n\àQ\n   ot    "t^ve   àeceaseà  xxo- 
\)\,exaax\  )k»   Bap\\.ste   Awàvoue\  D\x  Cerceavx,    o\,so  >B\\\\,e   çii\.\\3e   ovo\\- 
Wect  ot    ^.^e  V,^i^4,    \.Tv  •\.\ve  ivome  o^    oxxà  ^oV.xvtXvj   M!\tYv   \\\e  mo\»\vev 
axvd   |uavà\.au  ot    tY\e  \u\wor   c\v\,\,àTeTv,  ot    t\\e    aQ\.à  deoeaseâi,   axvd 

ot    VverseVt . 

3.  Cow8-t.aT\ce    i^t^àro\xe"t,    \»\,ào\B   ot    "^^e-  deoecxôeà.  il.    lRo\>evt  iio- 
>àO\x\»,    \û\v\V6   o\,\>ûe   pTov>08\   ot    ilo\i>^   and   à>ûeV\.\.\\|   \tv  ia\xe   S>.    T:\vom- 
as   ôiM  liou^ve, 

Ç\v)\wê,   a\)>t\\ov\-tV;   \o   appeov    \.t\   \\\e\,r   nox^es  \yetoTe   t\ve  pvo-oo- 
B\,   ot    UOTvtoT^Xa    \.w   Wve  couse   \.xv  )x>\v\c\\  il.    Càeov|es   ot    !^mÂ,ex\8  t 

tor \.w  X\^z  ba\\\\D\cV,   ot    G\.eT\   awà   ï,\,\.sa>ûe"t\\   Aiv-àvoue-t,   A\\8 

\B\.te,  ove  aued  auà  su\Rmotveà  4t  -tXve  Te(\ues*t  ot  îiVme  Ba\\.\,^  axvà 
A\\.a  ^\te,  oa  occupaxv\.a  ^la  pavA:,  ot  ex  \v0ua0  \.oco-teà  Vxv  làue  des 
3u\t*  "^^  "^^^  ao\d  c\\\i  ot  i*l0^^^.ov4^a,  a\\.à  be\ox\|\.Tv|  Xo  X\<^  acx- 
\.d  cOTtxs-t\.-t,ueTvta,  t\ve  A»\te  ot  t\\e  aa\d  âi.^A8xv,\ex*e8  axvd  t\\e  o\Vv- 
ev  co\ve\vs  Xo  X\\z  esto^e  ot  ^^e  \<:xX^  il.  O^cquea  Jvx\dvoue\,  -tXv- 
e\v  to^'^^^'V»  >aVvN,c\\  X\\z  ao\à  Ç\.evre  oud  ^t\.eT\x\e  S\vume\!z.  and 
Bo\\.\/>^   c\\ov|e  \»\\.\\  \>eVTvé,   au^iâec-"^   "^o   ^0   a.    'Y.    ot    v^x\.X   atvd   se\)- 

evo\.  >^ecvva  ot    ovveoiva,    demax\ded  t^o^  \Vve^      •t\\e   aQ\.d  poxaeT 

ot    aWov.Tv.e^ Xo   au\Mïioi\   "tYve  .\ve\.va   ot    tY\e  deceoaed   G.    de  ?e- 

vt  pioe,    \vo\>\.tv^   aoA-d   Xo   \,\\e   aa\.d  deoeoaed    ii\xdvoue\   t\\a\  .\vouae 
su\ijyec\   Xo   t,\\e   vexvta. 

The  meaning  of  thèse  statements  was  first  communioated  by 
Quiffrey.^^'^  We  quote  him  hère  from  the  copy  made  for  us  by 
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the  oouptesy  of  one  of  the  arohivists,  Vicomte  Delaborde.^^^ 
ConcerniQg  the  conséquence  and  the  important  part  played  by 
de  Brosse,  thèse  statements  are  of  especlal  importance. 

)îote    623.      iTv  Xo\Jb\>e\,\eô   Avc\v\x>es  de  ^^àW,  ÇraTvca\8.    18*72. 
p.   1   e"t  aeo^. 

Note    624»      !^.TcVv\v>e8   )to\,\,oT\o\es .      l^eé,\ster   -ÇorTaer^Y   xwiT^Xieveà 
0   10632,    T\o>»   0   1   î^f   23ÔT.    --  t\ve   reè\.ster   coxv\.c\\tv8    a   aerVes   ot 
sûVor^   \.\aXô   o^    "^Vve   ott^c;\.o\,s   ot    "t^ve  poXoced   o^    t\\e  Louvre, 
•SxxWevxeô,    Yxwcewwes,    îon\o\Tve\i\,eo\i   etc.,    ^vott  1605-1656. 

Salomon  de  Brosse  ocours  in  the  years  1618  and  1625  in  the 
f ollowing  f orm: — 

?o\,\o   15   V,    A^eav   1618.      Otf^c-evs  \b\vo   \\o»e   sa\,0ir\,e8   ^ov    scr- 
\DÂ.Tvé,   \T\   a\,\   Wxc   Tea\.ôi.ex\c.e«   anà  Y>\x\\à\wèô   ot  ^^s  mo^^cet^, 

T!o   Sa\oxfcOx\  àe  Brosse,    OTc\\\'tec-t,    bo\.Y\  Xor  .\\\6  tov'*®^   saXov^ 
QTvà  ^or   xncreoise  X»^   "tXve  àeoL\.\\  o"Ç    t\\e  Vate   SVeuv  Du  OeTC.eo\x, 
\\\.s  \iT\cVe,    X\^e,   Êum   ot    1,2400^    llmllllm  \,\\5Te8. 

îo\,\o   26  V,    \^ecvr   1625.      "S^e   some   stcv^-eiftewt  -oerbolW  >a\t\\   X 

t\\e  t  o^^O'^'ViTvê,   aàà\.t\0"us-. \\\s  uTvc\»e    axvà.   >û\,'t\vouA;,   aw\)y  à\s- 

couTvt   \w  \D\e\S)   ot  .Vv\.8  mer\.t   ax^à   •t\\e    octuoY    axvà   orà\.T\av>^   8eT\3\- 
oe  vewàeveà   to   \v\8  TO.o^e8\>^,    \\kz   swm   ot    i.2400^    llmllllm  \\v)ve8, 

Guiffrey  makes  prominent  the  faot,  that  in  1625,  when  on  a 
aooount  of  the  bad  times  the  salaries  of  ali  royal  masters 
were  reduced  about  ona-half,  tnat  of  Salomon  de  Brosse  was  p 
paid  in  full,  "without  any  déduction  whatever,  in  considérat- 
ion of  the  actual  and  pegular  service  performed  for  his  majes- 

ty".  Berty  has  already  proved,  that  this  réduction  of  the  sal- 
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aries  of  the  other  artists  already  occurred  in  1624. 

Xote  625.   Ber-t>à,  A.   'îo\)Oèvov.Vv\*e  ,Y^\,8\ov\que  de  Y\e\xx  ÇaiV\,8 
.e\c.   &oxvt\x\\xeà  \)^  1.  Le|rox\à.   Çor\8.  1866-1868.  Vo\,.  2.  p. 
204,  218.   Baaeà  oxv  a  reèxs^tev  \xv  Wz   SoT\>oxvxve. 

396.  Du  Cerceau  as  Architect  of  Ghateau  at  Verneuii. 

Since  Salomon  de  Brosse  was  already  married  to  Pleurance  M 
Mestivier  in  1582,  and  since  further  ne  was  himself  born  the- 
re,  then  his  father  Jehan  Brosse  did  not  first  settle  there 
in  1568,  as  previously  assumed.  Dut  in  1562  at  latest,  in  ca- 
se Salomon  was  already  married  at  20  years.  The  marriage  of 
Jehan  Brosse  to  Lulienne  Du  Cerceau  cannot  therefore  hâve  oc- 
curred later  tnan  1561. 

By  this  deterûiination  it  becomes  necessary  t-o  place  several 
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years  earlier  and  at  latest  in  1561,  the  beginnin^  of  the  fam- 
ous  Château  at  Verneuil,  whose  ere-cl.ion  can  alone  vexplalr.  t.iu- 
lengthened  stay  of  arohiteots  in  suoh  a  village.  Sinoe  it  ;. 
.foiild  be  farbiier  entirsly  illogioal  to  assame,  that  Du  Oeroe- 
au,  wiio  alrealy  aboat  1560  had  published  numerous  works,  bore 
the  title  of  an  arclilteot  of  tàe  king,  and  also  had  oomoalssl- 
ons  from  the  king  aàd  his  mother,  had  worked  merely  as  the  a 
assistant  or  représentative  of  his  son-in-law,  who  in  the  ye~ 
ar  156S  was  merely  "master  arohiteot  living  at  Verneail",  it 
is  therefore  fixed  with  certainty  by  thèse  différent  oiroums- 
tances,  that  Du  Geroeau  and  not  his  son-in«-law  Jehan  Brosse 
was  the  Creator  of  the  Ghateau  od  Verneuil. 

This  final  correction  is  not  only  of  especial  importance  f 
for  the  détermination  of  the  personality  of  the  elder  Du  Cer- 
ceau and  his  rôle;  it  permits  tne  further  relations  of  the 
familles  of  Du  |3erceau  and  de  Brosse  to  be  better  estimated, 
and  the  origin  of  certain  éléments  of  château  architecture  to 
de  more  accurately  recognized. 

397.  Relations  to  Metivier  and  Dy  Ry. 

Head  assumes  that  Salomon's  wifs,  Pleurance  Mestivier,  svas 
the  sister  of  the  royal  architect  Antoine  Mestivier,  wnose  s 
successor  was  Jean  Androuet  Du  Cerceau  on  Sept.  30,  1617. 
(Art.  3S2). 

On  the  buildings  at  Ooulommiers  and  Monceaux,  to  be  descri- 
bed  later,  vfe  shall  see  employed  for  Salomon  de  Brosse  anoth- 
er  arcnitect  and  countryman  from  Verneuil, °^°  namely  Charles 
Du  Ry,  the  father  of  a  well  known  family  of  arohitects.  Read 
believes  that  in  him  is  seen  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Salomon. 
Mignt  he  hâve  likewise  been  the  son-in-law,  who  aocompanied 
iiim.to  Rennes  in  1618? 

iîote    62.6.      iiiCCOvà.\xvé    "to   so-wce,    Ci\\av\»ea  Dm,   lài^   \ûcxa  X^^^   i>iré,eTv- 

Close  relations  of  Du  Ry  with  de  Brosse  appear  to  oe  estab- 
lished  by  the  following. 

By  means  of  tùe  architect  Henri  Labrouste,  Read  came  to  see 
a  volume  of  original  drawings  by  de  Brosse,  in  which  were  the 
following  notes. 

"This  book  beiongs  to  Charles  Ou  Ry,  architect  of  tae  buil- 
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buildings  of  tne  king,  working  for  Madame  the  duchess  èe  Lon- 
gueville  at  her  Oiiateau  of  Goulominiers-en-Brie,  in  the  year 
1613  in  wiiicti  tiie  said  Ghateau  was  oommenoed*'. 

An  earlier  not  calls  him  r —  "Charles  Du  Sy  dvelling  at 
Verneuil-sur-Oise",  and  an  erased  note  states  "   I  ^elong  to 
de  Brosse,  1607'',  and  then  "I  belong  to  Du  Ry". 

In  ttie  already  inentioned  article  in  the  journal  ^France  Pr- 
otestante'*, Read  gives  a  brief  list  of  the  drawings  on  the  49 
sheets  of  this  portfolio.  Neither  Baaà  nor  the  family  of  the 
foroaer  possessor  could  inform  me  of  its  whereabouts. 

îhe  close  relations  between  thèse  Huguenot  arohitects,  for 
whom  Verneuil-sur-Oise  had  oecome  a  second  home,  we  shall  see 
extended  further  in  the  third  génération  between  JeanI  Du  Cer- 
ceau and  ^aul  de  Brosse,  son  of  Salomon.  Tnis  intimaoy  also 
results  from  the  choice  of  god-parents,  irhioh  another  archi- 
tect  seleoted  for  his  children. 
398.   Trainiiig  and  Studies. 

^onoerhing  the  architectural  training  of  Salomon,  we  hâve 
no  information  whatever.  ïet  since  Bead  justly  emphasizes, 
that  both  of  his  two  great  chateaus,  the  Palace  Luxembarg  and 
the  château  at  Coulommiers,  reoall  in  some  degree  the  Château 
of  Vsrneuil,  this  streûgthens. tna  naturai  conjecture,  that  s 
Salomon  received  insferuction  from  his  fathsr  and  nia  great  un- 
cle  Du  Cerceau. 

Just  as  little  do  we  know  whether  de  Brosse  was  ever  in  It- 
aly.   By  the  exolusively  Italian-antique  tendenoy  of  tis  style 
in  its  application  to  B'rench  needs,  one  might  assume  a  rather 
long  sojourn  in  Italy.   It  might  hâve  occurred  in  the  period 
from  1593-1612,  when  every  vestige  of  the  abode  of  de  Brosse 
is  lost.   Sut  the  contrary  is  iaiplied,  that  ne  was  already 
married  in  1582. 

On  the  other  hand  at  that  time  and  in  Salomon' s  oircumstan- 
oes,  a  sojour|uiQ  Italy  was  not  entirely  neoessary,  in  order 
to  explain  the  style,  to  whioh  ne  was  inclined.  He  nad  alre- 
ady been  married  for  two  years,  when  his  great  uncle  Du  Cerc- 
eau published  his  last  work,  and  was  thereby  in  position  to 
enjoy  his  instruction  for  a  long  time.  But  the  elder  Du  Cer- 
ceau knew  more  than  most  of  us  about  that  last  manner  of  Bra- 
mante, from  which  he  had  seen  ani  measured  models  and  drawings. 
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A3  his  drawings  frequeatjy  show,  he  had  partially  indioated 
and  oontributed  suoii  a  treasure  of  Itaiian  aroûiteotural  know- 
iedge  from  the  golden  âge,  tiiat  Saiomon  ôould  àave  derived  f 
from  this  sourca  everything  Itaiian  in  nis  style,  in  case  it 
ûad  never  happened  to  him  to  travel  in  Italy. 
399.   Relations  to  tûe  severe  Italians. 

Besides  the  ever  greater  attractive  force  of  that  country 
in  tiiat  period,  a  sojoarn  in  Italy  would  be  most  probable  by 
reason  of  a  certain  relation  of  tne  severe  style  of  this  Hug- 
uenot to  the  already  mentioned  severe  masters  of  the  counter 
refortnation  in  upper  Italy.  (Art.  273). 

B'or  a  oetter  understanding,  we  again  give  tiie  names  of  thè- 
se Italians  witn  some  of  their  works  in  brackets,  in  which  t 
the  connection  of  style  most  plainly  appears; —  Palladio,  Do- 
menico  Oortoni  (Gran  Guardia  at  Verona,  1614),  Pellegrino  Ti- 
baldi  (court  of  Palace  Arcevisoovado  at  Milan,  1570-1593), 
Pabio  Mangoni  (^ourt  of  Collegio  Slvetico  at  Milan,  between 
1610  and  1629),  and  Prancesco  Ricchini  (oourt  of  Palace  di  B 
Brera  at  Milan,  only  after  lôol).  This  relationship  of  style 
is  at  least  évidence,  that  in  certain  circles  in  both  countr- 
ies  ran  a  common  carrent  of  spiritual  earnestnass.   3ven  in 
Aaiinanati  is  sometimes  found,  as  with  the  preçeding  masters, 
this  firm  adhérence  to  the  severe  style  of  the  last  manner 
of  Bramante. 

More  remarkably  is  it  sometimes  affirmed,  botû  in  référence 
to  Palace  Luxemburg  as  well  as  tûe  Gûateau  at  Goulommiers,^^ 
that  the  drawings  for  both  came  from  Italy.  '^  This  is  certa- 
inly  incorrect,  if  literally  taken.  But  this  kind  of  transf- 
erence  must  either  indicate,  that  de  Brosse  was  in  Italy,  or 
for  the  palace  firts  named,  it  refers  to  the  Itaiian  éléments, 
which  undeniably  corne  from  Florence,  as  we  shail  see. 

x^^.eT^  \vovx6   ■t\\e   same    axxXYvov    axvd.   t\ve   sax^e   o|e,    axxd   cxve   \MiO  \>ro- 
■t\\ev8   \x\   sp\-te   o'^    some   à\ttevexvces   ^x\   expveôsXoxv,    >iu-t  Axa-oe   X 
■t\xc   aame  \)\x\\,à   axvà   \.\\e   some  \.ooVi,    àerV-oeà   f^o^   "^^^   80'n\.e   ov\é,- 
\T\a\   t^^e.      Se  t)Q\J.>5er|x\e,    A.      Mo\\&e   avxr   \»e   vi'Uo'teQu  weu^    et 
\,"»1.4\.\se  à,es   CiapuGXUs   àea   vJou\,omm\.er8.   Çov\.s   %   Caexv.    1853.. p. 9. 

Jîote   628.      Douxyevfeue   8o>^8   \.ti  :Tet  evewce   Xo   X\iz  OV\o\eau    o\  C 
^o\Jb\ommS.eTs  \)>^  &e   BvoBse;       ^"'■t\va't   X\iZ   q.vXX^X\   Mi\\oae   |\,ot\j 
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\\\e  auV^e  ot  some  pupW,  ot  BerTv\.tv\.,  or  ot  Berxv.\wV  \\\.xuBe\,t,  N»» 
\mV0S8\X)Ve\   lÈ-oVd-eKvtXi^  ML.  àe  ?Ve\é,xv\^  cxtvà  )i.  GoTà\.er  \vaMC  >aeeu 

400.  Oonjectures  conoerning  an  earlier  Aotivity. 

It  is  ûot  least  astonisiiing,  tiiat  vie   jtnow  notiiiag  whatevsr 
of  the  aroàiteotaral  works  of  aaoh  a  famoas  aroaiteot  uatii 
at  least  iiis  f if tietii  year.  Read  is  of  the  opinion,  that  af- 
ter  1593  he  may  hâve  exeouted  works  in  Qhateau  Monoeaux-en- 
Brie  for  Henry  IV  and  Gabrielle  d'Sstrees,  This  vould  rather 
be  possible,  than  that  the  oonduot  of  suoa  wopks  should  be  as- 
oribed  to  his  unole  Jaoqaes  II  Du  Cerceau,  and  that  de  Brosse 
worked  there  later  for  Marie  de  Medioi.   Likewise  as  Read  th- 
inks,  sinoe  ne  built  in  1623  the  second  Temple  at  Oharenton, 
he  might  perhaps  nave  already  erected  tae  first  one,  built  in 
1606.  iinally  it  is  not  impossible,  taat  Salomon  built  the 
Hôtel  of  queen  Margot  in  Paris,  apparently  bsgun  in  1606,  si- 
noe in  the  years  1573  and  1579,  the  father  of  Salomon  wae  al- 
ready her  arohiteot  and  secretary.  Sinoe  Marie  de  Medioi  al- 
ready busied  herself  in  1611  with  the  préparations  for  the  b 
building  01  her  Palace  Luxeoaburg,  it  is  probable  rather,  tnat 
she  nad  already  counselled  with  Salomon  thereon.   In  any  case, 
the  érection  of  an  important  structure,  like  the  Aqueduot  of 
Aroueil,  permits  tne  conjecture  of  a  not  unimportant  previous 
aroûitactural  activity. 

The  prominent  employment  that  caa  oe  considered  in  the  case 
of  de  Brosse,  at  least  during  the  fourteen  last  years  of  his 
life,  led  him  to  a  certain  complianoe  and  a  specially  marked 
position  araong  the  royal  architects.   Hs  had  a  résidence  in 
Palace  Luxemburg,  which  he  ûad  ouilt;  besides  the  small  and 
still  existing  manor  house  and  lands  of  Mont-ia-7ille  in  Ver- 
neuii  itself,  he  possessed  in  the  vicinity  the  small  fief  of 
Plessis-Poumeraye,  from  which  Ûe  derived  the  titie  of  "Sieur 
de  Plessis",  that  ne   found  in  the  narriage  oontract  of  his  d 
daughter  Martha,  as  previously  stated  in  Art.  393. 

401.  Architectural  Works. 

The  more  important  works  of  Salomon  will  be  more  fully  des- 
crioed  latent   We  hère  mention  only  those,  for  whose  introduc- 
tion no  further  opportunity  is  afforded,  and  only  so  much  as 
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neoessary  is  said  of  the  former,  as  to  sûow  tûe  style  of  the 
master  and  the   position  oooupied  by  him. 

Tiie  Aqueduot  of  Arcueil  near  Paris  is  famous  as  a  structure 
reoaiiing  the  works  of  tàe  Romans,  to  supply  water  to  tne  qu- 
een's  gardenô,  Paiaoe  Luxemburg  and  the  adjacent  quarter. 

On  July  17,  1613,  the  corner  stone  of  it  was  laid  by  the 
young  king.  On  Oct.  27,  1612,  tne  structure  was  let  by  cont- 
ract  to  Jehan  Going  for  460,000  livres;  it  was  completed  in 
1624.   It  is  aboub  1280  ft.  long  and  79  ft.  high.   With  its 
24  arches  of  about  26.3  ft.  span  and  piers  about  haif  as  wide, 
strengthened  by   buttresses,  it  makes  a  very  monumental,  thou- 
gh  rather  massive  impression.  Its  semicirouiar  arcûes,  like 
those  in  Palace  of  Justice  at  Paris,  appear  broad  and  of  vride 
span.^^^ 

G\\\t,eo-t\i.re.  Çot\.8.  1888-1892.  Yo\.  1.  p.  224. 

The  Ohateau  of  Monoeaux-en-3rie  built  by  Primaticcio  is  not 
oniy  ascribed  to  Jacques  II  Du  Oerceau,  but  likesfise  to  Salo- 
mon  de  Brosse. (Arts  167  and  375.   ). 

)^qX^   630.      tie   Brosse    a\»o  \)\x\.\t  -^or    \,\\e  'oeaMtVtu'V,   GobvVeWe 
■t\\e   C^voAecxM   ot    >^OTV,c.eo\i>x   Tv.eav   ileoux*,    t\\\s  \R.OTvumeTi\,   \s   oxve   o^ 
tYvose  coT(\^6Tr\T\.è   most   \\OTvor   ou   ■t\\cxt    a\»\\a"t.    i,B^<oè>^op^^•c   \ix\\.\)- 

Charles  Dy  Ry,  dssignated  as  a  master  mason  at  Paris,  work- 
ed  in  1615  with  Sébastian  Jacquot,  contracter  for  tne  masonry 
of  the  Jeu  de  Palme,  and  Pierre  Pourrault,  master  mason  and 
stonecutter,  dwelling  at  tne  said  \fOnceaux,  under  the  superv- 
ision of  Salamon  de  Brosse  on  the  Ohateau  of  Monceaux.  îhe 
contractorsfor  covering  the  r  lofs  and  for  tne  joinery  are 
likewise  named. 

3inca  only  fragments  of  this  château  are  preserved,  it  is 
impossible  to  îecide..on  the  extent  of  the  works  carried  on 
there  by  Henry  IV  (Art.  400)  and  later  by  Marie  de  Medici. 
Palustre  is  of  &ne  opinion,  that  tae  entrance  pavillon  (F'ig. 
116)  may  hâve  originated  them;  but  ne  «fas  insuff iciently  in- 
struoted  ooncerning  this  building.   Tne  reasons  for  this  view 
are  in  nowise  convincing.   îhey  might  apply  cûiefly  to  the  i 
internai  ivorks  and  the  completion  of  the  buildings  ahound  the 
Kkernal  court  and  tae  garden  terraces. 
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\t\xv2,  f^ol.  16)14  "^o  1620  OTvà  ot  t^o^l^c-^^s  to^  iiox^ceoiux.   Bvoaae 

The  famous  Château  of  Blerencourt  betysen  jïoyon  and  Laon  w 
was  begun  in  1612  or  1614,  and  as  ne   shail  see,  is  oientioned 
as  a  work  of  de  Brosse.  Not  less  important  was  tns  Château 
at  Oouiodiiniers  (?igs.  136,  272). 

On  March  7,  1613,  was  burned  the  fagous  great  hall  of  Pala- 
ce of  Justice  at  Paris.  De  3rosse  was  entrusted  with  tne  re- 
building, which  he  completed  in  1622. 

De  Brosse  was  called  to  Rennes  in  the  year  161S  on  account 
of  the  Palace  of  Pariianaent  of  Srittany.  He  traveled  there 
with  his  3on-in-law,  whose  name  is  unknown,  arriving  on  Aug. 
3  and  remaining  there  until  Aug.  22.  His  plans  were  aocepted. 
îhe  façade  was  only  completed  in  1654,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Gabriel  after  tne  great  fire  (1726).  Ad.  Ramee,  who  furnish- 
ed  thèse  détails  to  H.  Read  in  1365,  was  then  substitute  for 
the  Procureur  General  in  Rennes,  and  states  taat  Gabriel  aaade 
a  stiil  existing  drawing  of  tne  façade  by  de  Brosse. 

The  façade  of  Church  3.  Gervais  (1616-1621)  was  properly  t 
the  first  non-gotàic  church  façade,  taat  was  erected  in  Paris. 
This  fact,  together  witii  its  actual  charaoteristics  as  an  in- 
dépendant composition,  may  hâve  contriouted  to  its  great  and 
enduring  famé. 

Salomon's  façade  of  the  small  Capuciiin  Church  at  Coulommiers 
(?ig.  165)  is  iikewise  interesting. 

De  Brosse  erected  in  1623  for  tne  Huguenots  tne  famous  Tem- 
ple at  Gharenton,  which  wiil  oe  mentioned  iater. 

According  to  an  oral  statement  of  Destailleur,  a  thr.ck  vol- 
ume of  original  drawings  by  Salomon  de  Brosse,  différent  from 
that  previously  mentioned,  might  be  in  Château  Monjeu  (Talley- 
rand  °^^)  near  Autun. 

Ko\.e    t'ai.      B\x\.\,-t  "^or   t\\e  Çrea\àex\-t   iaTv\.T\. 

Among  the  works  of  Michel  Lasne  is  a  large  copperplate  eng- 
raving  in  memory  of  Pope  Gregory  XV  with  the  statement: —  "De- 
signed  by  Salomon  de  Brosse,  engraved  by  Mioael  Avinius".  It 
represents  the  Pope  as  sitting  on  a  throne  beneath  a  triumph- 
al  arch. 
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Sauvai     praises  the  rustioated  entpance  portai  of  Hôtel 
de  Boissons  at  Paris  as  one  of  de  Brossées  masterpieces  and 
adds: —  "No  one  in  France  has  heretofore  thougnt  of  decorati- 
ng  the  pacales  by  portais  of  saoii  extraordinary  and  majestio 
size".   Brioe     asoribes  to  nim  a  great  rustioated  portai 
deiiinà  tue  Oiiurcn  of  Grands  Aagustins  in  Paris. 

^qXq,   633.   It^  B\s\o\.ve  e\  Eec\\ex*cVv66  àes  Axx'tX.c^wÂ.-tea  de  \o 
V\.\\e  de  Çav\a.   ÇarN,8.  1724.   Vo\.  2.  p.  216. 

ïîote  63iv«   Bv\oe,  G.   DescT\p't\oxv  de  Ç(av^s•   Çar\,8.  1685. 
î.à\.-t.  ot  1752.   Vo\.  4.  p.  l«)e. 

402.   Position  of  Salomon  in  Architecture. 

The  Works  of  Salomon  de  Brisse  hâve  in  a  certain  way  the 
oharacter  of  an  isolated  paenomenon  in  Frenon  architecture. 
Others  appear  to  hâve  felt  this  without  coming  to  a  clear 
décision  conoerning  their  nature  and  to  an  understanding  of 
tne  rôle  of  this  arcniteot. 

Prom  the  enthusiasm  of  t»fo  centuries  for  the  façade  of  3. 
Gervais,  men  hâve  passed  into  another  phase,  in  which  it  is 
believed  that  other  researches  aiurt  be  aiade  in  architecture. 
It  is  the  more  interesting  that  nevertheless,  as  the  following 
judgments  show,  the  works  of  de  Brosse  attract  attention  to 
thèse  masters. 

"The  great  hall  of  pas-derdus  in  Palace  of  Justice  at  Paris," 
Henri  Martin  writes,  "and  espeoially  tne  Aqueduct  of  Aroueil 
near  Paris,  restored  after  the  Romans,  show  that  in  any  other 
epoch  de  irosse  would  hâve  been  a  great  architect". 

ûeon  Vaudoyer,  one  of  the  most  important  and  also  most  cul- 
tured  French  architects  of  this  century,  justly  calls  Salomon 
de  Brosse  an  eminent  architect,  whose  îirorks  still  cast  some 
glory  on  French  architecture  at  tne  time,  when  it  was  raenaced 
itfith  an  approaching  décadence. °^^  Two  years  previously,  the 
same  Vaudoyer  and  Albert  Lenoir  nad  placed  him  beside  tae  gr- 
eat  Prench  architects  of  the  16  th  century. 

Ko-^ie    635.      See    "•Ça-^.vVo",    Go\.    2171. 

Ko  te    63  6.      As  t^v   ^«i    ^^®   ouWxov   ot    t>^e   tempX.e   o^   G\vov.ewtow, 
ot    "tVve   iiq\ieàL\xo\   ot    AvcueW,    ot   îa\.oce  l.\ixcm\)UT4,    ot    "t^xe  Ça\Q- 
ce  ot    OviStVce,    appeors   \o   \\a>»6   \\\»   pVoce  mav\ceà  \>ea\àe  P\x\\,\- 
\iZvX  de  L^OTiae,    ?\.eTve  Ueôcot,    ieaw  Bu\,\,otx\,    û\x  Çevac   atvà   Du 
Gevoeou. 
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£iemonnier  asks  whp  Saloœon  de  Brosse,  vho   vras  still  rich  in 
Knowledge,  fali  of  talent,  and  even  capable  of  grand  oonoept- 
ions,  did  not  occupy  a  greater  plaoe  in  histopy?  Does  he  end 
a  style  or  oommenoe  one?  Lemonnier  is  inolined  to  assuoie,  t 
tiiat  Salomon's  talent  was  greater  than  the  part  played  by  him, 
and  that  tàe  Prenoia  sohool  of  tbe  17  th  oentury  developed  lit- 
tle  from  aioa. 

No\e  ^Zl*      See  L"*likrt  ?Tawco\,8  au  "SeTecipa  de  'B\.o\ve\\»eu  o.X   de 

403.  Oliaracter  of  the  Works  of  de  Brosse. 

7/e  will  now  brieîly  state  tbe  charaotepistio  marks  of  Salo- 
mon'a  style.  Tne  faot  tàat  ail  his  sforks,  even  tiiose  of  such 
diverse  oharaoter  as  the  Huguenot  Temple  of  Oharenton  and  the 
faoade  of  3.  Gervais  at  Paris,  exolusively  sûow  the  most  deo- 
ided  Antique-Italian  tendenoy  of  the  high  Renaissance,  is  th- 
en  especially  striking.  At  least  in  architecture,  it  indioa- 
tes  an  exaggerrated  sympathy  for  the  antique  tendency  and  the 
energetic  adhérence  to  a  style  principle. 

Another  peculiarity  of  de  Brosse  is  the  singular  impression 
of  grandeur  and  power,  that  he  gave  to  his  works,  without  try- 
ing  for  great  dimensions.   The  peculiarity  under  our  syes  is 
based  on  the  solution  of  tha  soale  of  the  order  and  on  the 
proportions;  it  is  rare,  even  in  Italy.  L.  3.  Alberti  on  the 
faoade  of  S.  Pranoesoo  at  Rimini,and  Rapûael  in  tne  loggia  of 
Villa  Madama  hâve  impressed  on  their  orders  something  unusual, 
like  de  Brosse  on  this  arcades  of  the  nall  of  Pas-perdus  in  P 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  façade  of  3.  Gervais.   Sven  in  Ro- 
me, tne  lattee  would  be  unique  in  their  way.   This  grandeur 
is  felt  on  the  Aqueduot  of  Arcueil,  and  even  on  Palace  Luxem- 
burg,  the  unified  subdivision  and  treatment  of  tne  masses  pro- 
duoing  this  impression  in  a  manner,  in  spite  of  the  not  very 
ûign  stories. 

This  touch  of  the  grand  in  his  works  is  an  extremely  rare 
phenomenon  in  trench  architecture  since  the  early  Gothic.  L 
Ejikewise  before  de  Brosse,  a  vestige  of  it  is  found  in  tne  f 
façade  of  the  Tomb  Ohapel  at  Anet  (Pig.  159),  in  an  unsatisf- 
actory  form  in  the  western  half  of  tne  great  gailery  of  tne 
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Couvre,   and  in  its  introduction  at  Ctiarieval.  (?igs.   119,   132). 

638 

After  de  Brosse,  this  feature  also  remains  so  rare,  that 

it  attracts  attention  as  somewjiat  peculiar.  On  ail  the  trorks 

of  tlie  great  king,  it  is  only  found  on  the  Colonnade  of  the 

Louvre  in  1665,  tiien  in  1732  on  the  façade  of  3.  Sulpioe,  and 

something  of  it  on  tne  two  palaces  on  Place  de  U'.   Concorde  at 

Paris. (1762-1770). 

c^o"»»  0\vatea\x  ot  )iox\Geaux-exv-Bv\c  i?\ê.  116^,  \a\.%\x  \\s  ê^^o^ 

The  almost  orude  forais,  stpongly  oontrasting  /rith  the  usuai 
oharacter  of  Prenoii  aronitscture,  that  de  Brosse  gave  to  his 
woris^  is  likewise  remarkaole,  espeoiaily  on  the  façade  of  3. 
Gepvais.  His  other  works  possess,  though  in  a  lower  degree, 
something  of  the  oharacter  of  the  "rude"  cavalier''  of  the  ti- 
me  of  Henry  IV,  who  was  still  accustomed  to  the  rough  life  of 
the  camp  and  had  grown  u^  in  a  fight  for  an  important  matter. 

Tnere  is  finally  a  striking  oharacter  of  sevarity,  earnest 
and  ratner  coid,  in  ail  of  Salomon's  works,  tnat  first  oocurs 
ïfith  him  in  trench  architecture.  At  Palace  buxemburg  in  Par- 
is, one  feels  "a.   stern  Majesty",  sach  as  the  court  of  Palace 
Pitti  does  not  exhioit,  and  whioh  does  not  permit  inspiration 
to  predomiaate. 

404.  Relations  with  Oorneiiie  and  Poussin. 

The  first  conclusion  presenting  itself  is,  that  our  master 
is  not  quite  so  isolated,  as  at  first  appears  to  De  the  case. 
The  more  closeiy  Salomon  de  Brosse  is  studied,  the  more  his 
relations  with  Poussin  and  Oorneiiie  corne  into  the  foreground, 
at  least  on  certain  sides.  If  "austère  simplicity  and  lucid 
arrangement'^  as  Henri  Martin  says,  be  really  the  chief  ohar- 
aoteristios  of  Oinna  and  of  Polyeucte,  then  is  de  Brosse  an 
intelleotual  relative  of  Corneille.  The  coid,  correct,  not 
unpleasant  beauty  of  certain  figures  of  Poussin,  like  the  fi- 
gure of  Truth,  wnich  is  exalted  in  the  paintings  of  the  Louv- 
re of  the  period,  and  further  the  moral  and  thoughtful  earn- 
estness,  tne  wise,  intelligent  and  rightiy  calculated  compos- 
ition, witn  sometimes  a  certain  grandeur  of  conception,  ail 
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thèse  peouliarities  found  in  the  works  of  Poussin,  are  likew- 
ise  oharaoteristics  of  the  arohitecîtaral  créations  of  Salomon 
de  Brosse.  The  oold  and  dignified  earnestness  of  Philippe  de 
Champaigne  (1602-1674),  to  vfhioh  Plemish  nature  and  Jansenism 
oontributed,  is  similar  to  that  of  tûe  Huguenot  de  Brosse. 
405.  Sources  of  his  Oharaoter  and  Style. 

The  oommon  cause  of  thèse  phenomeVa  must  be  sought  in  the 
same  sources.  Our  comparison  is  not  a  fanoiful  one,  as  might 
appear  from  the  words  of  Henri  Martin.  ^^^  He  has  naerely  for- 
gotten  to  mention  de  Brosse  among  his  kind. 

Kote  639,  ."■.lu  t.\\e  t^^*"^  \\a\t  ot  "^^^  ^"^   "^^  oeutuv^^,  t\ve  at- 

oxvà  t\vo-t  ot  eartYv\,\^  ex\»"tex\ce*,  po\»\"t\.08,  T{y^\\\\.oôop\\\à,  pQ^'^^^i 
axvà  \\ve  ^\x\,^   Qxvts  puvsue  \\\.z   «orne  xà-eûX,  o^  reasou  auà  eorues-t 
èT.eotuess*,  ïi\,<i\ve\\,eu,  Deacov^es,  (JovxveVVXe  auà  ?o\xs8\.\i  cxre 
\aro-t\vevs'^.  ^\.8totv.e  ô,e  frcxuce.  Vo\.  12.  p.  2. 

The  great  earnestness  of  noble  spiiits  in  tnat  period,  both 
among  the  Satholios  as  vfell  as  the  Protestants,  must  be  cons- 
idered  as  a  fruit  of  the  wars  of  religion,  but  the  coidness, 
as  a  resuit  of  tne  predominating  tendency  of  reason. 

The  touoh  of  grandeur  with  de  Brosse,  as  well  as  the  oelisf 
in  iofty  and  heroic  ideals  with  Corneille,  are  on  the  one  ha- 
nd  the  fruits  of  the  highest  good,  for  whioû  they  strove  with 
suct  courage  and  constancy,  on  the  otaer  hand  as  a  resuit  of 
the  greatness  of  the  personality  of  Henry  IV  and  of  his  gove- 
mment  (Art.  215).  Henry  the  Great,  who  raised  France  from 
an  abyss  to  new  prosperity,  and  his  entire  government  was  far 
better  adapted  to  call  forth  artsstic  interprétation,  grand 
impressions,  and  assured  individualities,  like  de  Brosse,  Po- 
ussin and  Oorneille,  than  the  times  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis 
Xiv.  The  fact  that  thèse  first  appeared  under  his  successor 
is  conneoted  with  the  early  death  of  Henry  IV,  and  changes  no- 
thing  in  the  origin  of  tnese  characterB*  They  sprung  from  t 
tne  âge  of  Henry  IV,  and  they  form  its  characteristics.  Sal- 
omon de  Brosse  is  the  real  arcnitect.of  Henry  IV,  and  his  st- 
yle is  the  symbol  of  the  great  and  earnest  phases  of  his  gov- 
ernment. ^^^ 

>îO"te  640.   Tl^^Vs  coxxwecWou  Vie'tMaceTv  de  Broaae  axvà  Wvese  str- 
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m\i,s\-   a\.à    \.T\  moV.\.T\4  \>et\.ev  \txvo\BTv   Wvax\  YxeveXotovc,   x\ve   ^ecuWoT 

Froin  the  same  sources  likewise  springs  a  deoided  impulse  of 
maniy  vigor,  vriiicû  diffepentiates  the  âge  of  Henry  11  and  the 
first  ûalf  of  tne  17  th  oentury  from  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV  and 
the  phases  preceding  this.  There  were  required  the  ever  inc- 
reasing  conquest  of  the  Jesuits  in  Schooi,  dwelling,  and  near 
the  throne,  to  make  possible  an  era  of  bouis  XIV  with  its  we- 
akening  and  disappearanoe  of  indépendant  oharacters. 

Hovi   shail  be  explained  hère  the  preoedence  of  aroniteoture 
îfith  Salomon  ds  Brosse  before  Corneille  and  Poussin?  It  does 
not  always  précède  tne  development  of  literature. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  architecture  was  under  other  cond- 
itions than  literature.  It  was  an  art,  whicn  in  Rome  under 
Pope  Julius  II  and  then  in  France  in  the  last  years  of  Franc- 
is I  had  reached  a  oltmax  and  maturity,  that  it  has  never  si- 
noe  attained.  Yet  both  periods  had  by  far  never  exnausted  t 
tnis  treasure;  for  evil  times  aad  destroyed  in  ^he  Dud  the 
Dûost  splandid  resuits.   This  aroused  in  many,  espeoially  in 
ininds  of  severe  tendenoy,  the  aope  of  oalling  tnis  splendor 
again  into  iife  by  adhering  to  tne  principles  of  tnat  period. 
For  tne  architecture  of  that  period,  the  climax  in  France  lay 
in  the  past;  for  liiierature  and  painting,  it  lay  in  the  futu- 
re. To  this  fact  is  it  to  be  ascriûed,  that  Saiomon  de  BrofiHBe, 
before  Oorneille  and  Poussin,  was  abie  to  express  in  architec- 
ture something  of  that  impulse  of  grandeur  and  of  earnestness, 
ïfhich  was  peculiar  to  the  strong  minds  of  the  age.of  Henry  IV. 
40ô.  Position  of  Salomon  de  Brosse. 

In  the  period  from  1614-1626,  Saiomon  de  Brosse  was  regard- 
ed  as  manifestly  the  best  living  arcniteot  of  France.  He  was 
the  oearer  and  guardian  of  the  treasure  of  the  attainments  of 
tne  aigh  Renaissance.  He  received  tnis  from  the  hands  of  ais 
uncle  Baptiste  Du  Cerceau  and  his  fatner,  and  hs  transmitted 
it  to  François  Mansart  and  Lemercier. 

407.  De  Brosse  as  Creator  of  the  Grand  Style. 

De  Brosse  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  the  lasb  great  arciii- 
tect  of  the  16  tn  century,  as  wail  as  tne  lirst  arcniteot  of 
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the  âge  of  Louis  XIV  ani  of  ttie  Grand  style.  Still  aiore  tùan 
Jean  Sullant  anî  periiaps  for  tne  first  time  since  tae   Romans, 
de  Brosse  aas  introduced  the  "antique  scale  of  the  monumental '' 
again  in  architecture  north  of  the  Alps.  ^-^  Like  perhaps  no 
second  Frenchman,  de  Brosse  has  also  oomprenended  the  virile 
character  of  antique  Roman  arcûitscture. 

iîo\e  \,4l«   "Recxà  -oerv^  \,vu\>^  scv>^s'. --.  'îVve  xnovVt  ot  So\,omoxx  àe 
Brosse  \s  à\st\x\4u\s\veô,  \5^  a  beaut^t^^*  \Jtn\-t\a*,  \>X   \.s  ^voiTtxà." 
.1\  \.s  •t\\e  \vQus\"t\.ox^  \ie\>ûeexv  Qu  Oevoeau  axvâ  iiotwscvvl.   le  \.x\-t- 
roàuceà  X\\.z   2,X\^\^   ot  TuOuVs  Xlll;  \xe  •Po^2--to\à  ^\\e  ^vcxTvà  s-tN^A.e 
ot  Lou\.s  XIV".  --  î^eaà  Axas  x\o\  exoèè^'^o-'^®^  ^^  o^^^  \\\\s.   ^e 
e\ieu  40  t^^"^^*^  tY\ax\  \ve  \.tv,  ■t\v\.a  reoo^xv.XW.oxvoi 

Before  Richelieu,  Poussin  ana  Qorneiile,  20  years  earlier 
than  the  "Oid"  of  the  latter,  the  architect  of  Henry  IV  and 
of  ^arie  de  Medioi  originated  the  art  tendency  of  the  great 
csntury.  Salomon  de  Brosse  is  taerefore  tne  first  in  the  sé- 
ries of  important  B'renohmen,  wno  follow  the  combination  of  t 
two  great  sources  of  the  âge  of  Henry  IV.  One  may  say  that 
the  Huguenot  Salomon  de  Brosse  inaugurated  the  grand  style  in 
ffrauce,  oust  as  tne  Huguenot  Sully  ooramenced  the  séries  of  f 
four  great  ministers  of  tne  17  th  century.  3oth  together  or- 
eated  the  so-cailed  Huguenot  style,  that  v^as  oiucri  emoloyed  in 
Holiand,  Prussia,  north  Germany,  and  in  oart  lu  ângiand;  Sul- 
ly witû  nis  Dutcn  brick  architecture,  de  Brosse  iritû  tne  imp- 
ulse toward  the  ooldiy  reasonaûle  and  earnest.  ?i(hether  Salo- 
mon de  Brosse  influenced  his  famous  oontemporary  Salomon  de 
SaQSc'èArt.  414),  likewise  a  Huguenco,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

H'rom  what  has  been  said  may  already  be  seen,  aow  the  repli- 
es to  soma  of  Lemonnier's  questions  nave  led  to  importanL,  i 
interesting,  and  in  part  unexpeci&ed  results.  Bat  Tre  are  not 
at  tû3  end  of  de  Brosse' s  influence  on  H^renon  architecture. 
403.  The  Royal  Scale. 

If  the  toucn  of  grandeur  m  tûs  monuments  mentioned  and  by 
some  of  his  successors  be  merely  tne  resuit  of  a  grander  con- 
ception of  arcûitacture  oy  tnese  différent  masters,  and  be  a 
peculiarity  entirely  independent  with  each  of  them,  yet  there 
exists  an  intellectual  relationsûip  between  de  Brosse,  Perra- 
ult, Servandony,  and  J.  Ange  Gabriel.  One  may  say  of  the  Wo- 
rks of  tnese  masters,  tnat  thèse  are  the  only  ones  in  tne  ar- 
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aroiiiteoture  of  the  laat  four  oenturiea,  whioh  exhibit  in  Fr- 
ance a  truly  "royal  scale**  and  oharaoter,^"^^  not  only  by  the- 
ir  magnitude,  but  by  the  merit  of  tneir  composition.  Tùis  p 
poverty  in  comparison  with  Italy  is  the  more  striking,  beoau- 
se  kings  hâve  nowhere  else  done  so  aueh  for  arohiteoture,  as 
in  Franos.  It  is  interesting  to  see  tùat  herein  also  de  Bros- 
se, the  apohiteot  of  Henry  IV,  took  the  lead  of  others,  or  b 
buxlt  furtner  on  the  foundation  laid  in  Gharleval  by  his  gré- 
ât unole  Du  Cerceau.  The  works  of  Perrault  and  of  Gabriel  e 
exhibit  a  mucû  finer  treatment  of  the  détails,  than  those  of 
de  Brosse,  caused  oy  tue  entire  development  of  that  âge.  On 
tne  otner  hand,  Freuch  arohiteoture  aîter  about  1660  entirely 
laoks  anything  of  that  touch  of  strong  viriiity,  that  is  pec- 
uliar  to  ail  his  works.  By  tnis  tendenoy  is  justified  the  f 
feeling  of  Leinonnier,  that  the  French  sohool  ûas  developed 
but  littls  from  him. 

auà  \^Q^esX\c  \x\  X\\z    exact  meotv\.u4  ot  "^^^  xaovàs. 
409.  Influence  of  de  Brosse. 

Besidss  a  great  style  relationsnip  '^itn  de  Brosse,  very  str- 
iking on  the  otner  hand  is  the  touoa  of  virile  splendor  in  t 
the  compositions  of  Daniel  Marot,  «fhose  émigration  at  the  re- 
vocation of  the  3di3t  of  Nantes  is  termed  oy   Destailleur  a 
great  loss  for  architecture  in  gênerai.  But  he  was  also  a  Hu- 
guenot, and  he  aided  in  infusing  new  life  into  the  Huguenot 
style  in  Holland  and  perhaps  also  in  Sngland.  (Art.  407). 

We  must  be  satisfied  vfith  determming  the  faots  hère.  Taey 
are  conneoted  witn  tne  religious  and  political  pnenomena  men- 
tioned  in  Art.  229. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  influence  of  Salomon  de  Brosse  must  af- 
ter  ail  be  found  witn  François  àlansart  and  iritn  Lemercier;  a 
and  especially  in  the  bold  treatment  of  columns  in  some  of 
tneir  earlier  works.  With  Mansart,  thèse  are  the  court  faça- 
de of  the  ouilding  of  3astoJi  d'Orléans  at  Blois  (1635),  and 
the  façade  of  his  former  Oàurch  des  Feuillants  at  Paris,  as 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  Fig.  167  witn  the  front  of  3.  Gerva- 
is  in  ?ig.  166.  7?itn  [jemeroier,  comparison  is  invited  by  ths 
oold  columns  of  tae  taree-aisled  passage  in  his  pavillon  da 
l' Horloge  of  ona  Louvre  (1624);  tais  .vas  not  conneoted  wita 
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the  forms  of  P.  Lasoot,  as  on  the  faoade.  ffinally,  tû3  infl- 
uence of  the  façade  of  3.  Servais  tnast  hâve  oeen  very  strong 
in  France,  as  we  snali  see  in  connection  witù  church  architec- 
ture, gven  in  the  Qathedral  of  Nancy,  the  centrai  portion  is 
to  be  entirely  referred  to  the  latter.  This  façade  was  the 
first  one  north  of  the  Alps,  that  originated  in  any  degree  in 
the  spirit  of  tae  Italian  high  Renaissance.  Sven  tûe  Jesuits 
imitated  it  in  their  ?ray  in  S.  Paul  at  Paris.  ïo  its  purely 
monumental  severity  must  it  be  partly  due,  that  later  the  Val= 
de-|race  and  the  Dôme  des  Invalids  were  not  also  ereoted  in 
the  Jesuit  style. 

It  is  évident  from  the  preceding,  that  tae  influence  of  de 
Brosse  was  very  considérable,  at  least  Dy  some  of  his  peculi- 
arities,  gust  as  in  France  and  in  Protestant  Europe.  Hss  fa- 
mous  Huguenot  Temple  of  Gharenton  influenced  similar  buildin- 
gs in  Geneva,  Berlin  and  in  other  places. 

2.  Masters  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIII. 
A.  uess  important  Masters. 
410.  îhe  Masters. 

ffor  masters  working  during  tvïo  différent  periods  of  time, 
it  is  frequently  difficult  to  décide  in  wnicn  pnase  they  are 
to  be  placed,  espacially  when  one  possesses  insufficient  inf- 
ormation concerning  the  character  of  their  works.  Several  of 
the  foilowing  masters  had  already  begun  tasir  i^ork  in  the  âge 
of  Henry  IV. 

qior  a  bebter  understanding  of  tas  position,  tnat  some  of  t 
the  well  known  arcnitects  of  tnis  time  occupied,  ive  give  the 
following  extract  from  a  salary  list  of  tne  royal  masters  fr- 
om  the  year  1624.^  -^ 

)to\e   6^2».      kvo\^\\^^2>  5.e   A.'^Avt  ?va\xca\s.    Ser\es   2.    Vo\,.    2.    p. 

SaXomou  â.e  Bvosse  2400  W-ores. 

CYemewt  i^etetieau  2400    , , 

2400    ,, 

SM,pp\»^   anà  ^ouwto\.T\s   ot  ^^'ô  ma^estx^  1800    ,, 

S\e\iv   de   St.    iliouvVa    ^^^  1800    ,, 


Oacc^ues  Le  )4erc\,er  1200 


»  y 
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Q\x\.T(\-t\T\  Yox*\,u,  pa\.uA;,er  12.00  \.\.>ares 

0^  \\\,8  Tfco^estxj  1100  , , 

Ça\x\,  àe  "Bvosac  800  ,, 

^z^v.   i^xvàvouet,  ca\,\,eà,  Du  Oeroeavi  800  ,, 

po\xvt\u|s  Quà  àe\D\.Geô,  Wvat  \\e  \B\.a\ves  "to  mo\te  \n  \\\s  veaxàeTv- 

411.  Jeaa  Anirouet  Du  Oeroeau. 

a.   Jean  Ari:iroaet  I  Du  rieroeau  is  tae  fourta  and  last 
aiastar  of  tiiat  famous  family  of  arctiiteots,  whioh  ros3  to  an 
iaiportant  position.  He  was  born  oefore  1590,  was  still  under 
âge  in  1602,  and  still  lived  in  1649.  We  see  nim  designatad 
in  1617  as  son  of  Baptiste  Du  Oeroeau  (Art.  20ô),  and  on  aoc- 
ount  of  his  father's  services  to  the  deoeased  quaen,  and  for 
ûis  own  knoïfiedge,  he  like»ise  became  one  of  tns  arohiteots 
of  tue  king.  We  ieave  the  more  important  facts  to  foliow,  t 
that  we  possess  oonoerning  this  master. 

?irst  on  Sept.  30,  1617,  was  Jean  Du  oeroeau  appointed  by 

the  king  in  conséquence  of  the  death  of  Antoine  Metivier,  of 

645 
ivnose  saiary  of  SOO  livres,  500  ^.vere  assigned  to  iiim,    the 

other  300  bsing  reoeived  by  tûe  sculpter  înomas  Çoudin.  Bis 

saiary  amounted  to  300  livres  in  tne  year  1625,  but  vras  in  t 

that  year  reduced  to  one-half,  as  for  inost  artists.  He  aire- 

âdy  nad  this  saiary  in  1624. 

\.TC\   •t\\e  p\,aoe   auà.   po8\.\.\ou   o^    t\\e   \,atc    i^T\\o\.xve  fôest\.'o\ev,    at 
•t\\e   svxm   oX    600  Wx^ves   aoXor^   ovàeveà  'o\i   \v\,8   ma^esii)^   to   t^ve   a 
aoÂôi   jfest\v)\,ev,    X\\z   s\xxa   ot    800  Wovea  \)\^  potewt   ot    "tXve   XiOS-t 
âta>^   ot    Se>•t^\^\iev,    lÔlT,    ■t\\e   ao\.à    sum   o^    800   \\\3ves.    (.Ko^i^^^'- 
\,ea   ivvo\\\.\ies  àe  V'»Ar-t,  çvdTvcoAa.    1872.   p.    lô .    --    f^ccovà\xvt,   to 
■t\\e   appo\.x\tmewt   o^   Bouà\.w    i,p .    18"^,    ■t\\e  potexvt   \»cxs   o^    ^ept.    80, 
1618"). 

Kote   646.      See    iiTO\\\oea   àe  X^'Art  ÇvowcoAa,    Sev\ea   2,.   Vo\,.    2. 
Ue62-1866^.    p.    8/vO. 

In  1632,   he  owned  stone  quarries  in  partnersaip  with  nis  c 
cousin  Paul  Brosse,    son  of  Salomon.     3oth  bore  the  titie  of 
"ordinary  architect  of  the  king",   and   tney  worked  togetner  on 
tûe  ne»  fortifications  of  Paris.     In  1639,    Jean  Du  Cerceau  u 
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undertook  in  partnership  sfith  Denis  daud  and  Mathurin  Du  Ry 
tae  rebuiiding  of  the  ?ont-au-oiiange  at  Paris. 

1647,  Aug.  6,  stili  in  a  iawsuit  iie  bore  tûe  titie  of  *'opd- 

647 
inary  arcnitec^  of  tûe   king", 

No\e  64^7.  .lA*\.us-tTOL-ted  \.Tt\  Ge^^n&^Wev,  %•  Les  Du  ^eroeou  e\,c. 
ÇOiv\,s.  1887.  Ç^^s.  118,  ll<ô. 

Jean  Da  Oeroeau  built  the  important  Hotelsde  Sretonviliiers 
°^°  and  de  Suily.  Tiie  latter,  in  Rue  3.  Antoine,  is  still  p 
preserved.  (Pigs.  -54,  304). 

Anotiier  Jean  Da  Oeroeau,  arcaiteot  from  Verneuii-sur-Oise, 
tûus  related  to  Jean  I,  died  in  1644  at  the  âge  of  21  years. 

412.  Paul  de  Brosse. 

b.  little  is  yet  knovrn  oonoerning  Paul  de  Brosse,  son 
of  Saiomon  de  Brosse,  who  was  iikewise  one  of  the  royal  aroh- 
iteots  and  worked  muoh  with  his  cousin  Jean  I  Du  Oeroeau.  I 
am  indebted  to  On.  Read  for  the  folloifing  statenaents. 

1617,  as  iïas  already  married  to  Anne  Bourrée  (or  Bourse,  B 
Buree  or  de  Bourrée). 

1616,  May  26,  oocurred  tûe  baptisai  of  nis  daughter  Anne. 

1619,  ûe  was  already  aronitect  of  tne  king. 

1620,  one  of  his  nephews  was  oaptised. 

1624,  ne  ivas  mentioned  on  the  list  of  royal  inasters  witii  a 
salary  of  300  livres. 

1634,  he  /ras  stili  "ordinary  aronitect  of  tne  king",  living 
at  Verneuii-sur-Oise. 

1636.  A  de  Brosse,  prooably  Paul,  ïfitn  uemercier  as  coilea- 
gue,  was  architect  of  the  Oathedral  of  Troyes. 

1636,  as  M.  Paul  de  Brosse,  aronitect  and  engineer  of  the 
king,  he  baptized  a  naturai  son. 

1644,  March  9,  nis  two  daughters  Anne  and  Florence  married 
two  orothers,  Oaesar  and  Antûoine  de  Montdesir  in  the  Oathoi- 
ic  churoh  at  Verneuil. 

413.  Onaries  Du  Ry. 

c.  Oharles  Du  Ry(Dorn  before  1576)  'fias   already  ment- 
ioned in  Art.  397.  Apparently  from  Argentan  in  Normandy,  but 
like  de  Brosse  formerly  settled  in  Verneuii-sur-Oisel  ne  app- 
ears  to  aave  played  the  part  of  an  architect  representing  3al- 
omon,  or  of  a  contracter  in  friendsaip  with  aim.  Tae  appeiia- 
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appellation  of  "oelebrated  arohiteot  of  Argentan"  is  still  s 
scarceiy  intelligible;    for  in  a  list  of  the  year  1636,    ne  is 
msntioned  with  a  salary  of  only  400  livres,    althougû  he  oould 
then  riave  been  not  less  than  ôO  years  old. 

Already  in  1613,  he  oommenoed  with  nis  son  Matthieu  to  sup- 
erintend  the  érection  of  Ohateau  Gouloaimiers  ana  of  tne  Ohur- 
OQ  of  Sapuonins  tnere.  "^^  In  1615,  he  is  also  found  busied  at 
Oiiâteau  Monceaux  lor  tiie  queen  mother,    likewise  under  de  Brosee. 

iîo\e    64'ô.      Ixv   \,\ve   seWVemeitvt   o^    aocouxvts   ow   Ko\d.    14,    162,2, 

Charles  is  the  anoestor  of  tha  famiiy  Du  Ry  of  arohiteots. 
ïïs  oiention  their  naaies  according  to  tne  séries.  ^^-^  Charles, 
Matthieu,  Paul,   Charles  II,   Simon-Louis  and  Jean-Sharles-3ti- 
enne.     After  Paul,    iYho  as  a  huguenot  left  France  after  tne 
revocation  of  the  Hldict  of  Nantes,   thèse  masters  were  always 
employed  in  Cassel,    wnere  ail  of  tnem  attained  high  positions, 
and   the  last  died  in  1911. 

Kote    eôO.      T!o   (3\\0T\,e3   D\x   Eaj»,    mos'teT'   taasow    at  ?ar\s,    \'ue   su«v 
ot    201   V't   12    st   ovàcreà.   Xo   \v\t^   to^   "t^e,    true    accouxvt   reiiàeveà 
^ov    tVve  masoTVTAi   \ROV\t,    \b\\\.o\\   \\e   'uas   maiie   ^ov    t\\e    reç>a\irs    to   t 
tVve  G\^otea\x   o\    y^oumcaux,    \a\\\c\\   sum  \vas   'oeeu   pa\d    \u   cas.\\  'ov^ 
■t'ue   sa\à   S\e\iv   de   Brosse,    0Tc\v\teGt   o\    "t\\e    satd   taâxj^   c\\xôexv. 

)îo-te    6ol.      iiGcovd\.xv|   \o  Lain,ee.    Vot.    1.    \i.    243. --  Ijaivce  to^~ 
VoABS   0\xss\eu'*s   statemeTvts. 
414.      Saloaion  de  Caus. 

d.      Salomon  de  Caus  or  Caux  was   born  about  1576  in  Di- 
eppe or  the  vicinity.     He  was  alaiost  entirely  employed  in  lor- 
sign  oountries,    in  Heidelbsrg  and  slsewners.      He  returned  to 
5^rance  in  1619  for  a  time.     Besides  tas  préparation  of  designs 
and  advice  for  a  never  constructed   ori:];^,;:;  :i.!t  Rouen,    nothing 
is  Kno'ïTn  of  his  work  in  nis  native  counbry. 

Charles  Read  pubiished  his  ourlai  certificate  of  yieb. ,  1686 
^^'^.     He  is  believed  to  navs  died  only  in  1641. 

iîote    652.     'See-  B\i\»X»et\tv  de  \iO   Sootete   de   \,'B\.sto\.re  du  jvo- 
testawittsme  ?vaTica\s.    VoA..    11.    p.    3\;0. 
B.     Chief  Masters. 
41d.   Cleïnent  II  Metezau   (earlier  Mettszeau). 
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Born  at  Dreux  on  F'sb,  o,  1d3i,  buried  oa  Nov.  29,  1652,  and 
i3  the  iast  famous  arohitect  of  this  family. (Arts.  379,  380). 
Oletnent  ï»as  likewise  a  son  of  'îtiibaut,  and  ne  vas  arcniteot 
of  Louis  XIII  and  of  Louis  XI7,  He  is  espeoiaily  famous  on 
aocount  of  the  îyks,  by  whioQ  ne  eut  off  Rochelle  from  the 
sea  and  from  English  aid,  oausing  it  to  faii  in  1623. 

lelo.  Sept.  2o,  Cleaient  i^ras  appointed  by  the  kiag  with  a  s 
salary  of  800  livres  annuaiiy. 

1624,  Louis  XIII  inaintained  Olaude  Hoahisj?  with  Mottazau, 
so  taat  Rouhier  might  be  instruoted  in  architecture. 

1625,  ûis  saiary  amounted  to  2400  livres.   This  was  not, 
like  those  of  most  other  masters  (Art.  30d),  reduced  one-half, 
"in  conséquence  of  the  service  to  wùich  he  wâll  anew  oe.subj- 

ect,  to  ivâtcû  over  the  continuation  of  the  new  building  of  t 

od3 
the  Louvre  and  to  hâve  an  eye  thereon'*, 

Ko^e  VOS»   KoAANjeWes  ATC\\\.>aea  àe  V  kvX   çvoxvcaXs.  i   2.  p.  40. 

lo2ô,  he  bore  ohe  title  of  ^ordinary  architect  of  the  king". 

Iô27,  i^ov.  27,  he  drevf  tas  pian  for  the  diite  of  Rochelle, 
and  traveled  taere  again. 

163b,  his  saiary  ^fas  raised  to  300  livres  ^In  considération 
of  his  déserts  and  of  the  ordinary  services  at  présent  render- 
ed  to  tae  king'\ 

In  the  foiloiïing  are  oientioned  the  names  of  tae  principal 
Works  ascrioed  to  Olement. 

Oaateau  de  la  Meillerage  in  Poitou. 

Ghateau  Ohiliy  on  the  road  to  Orléans,  ouilt  for  Marshal 
d'^Ssaiat;  both  credited  to  hi:n  by  d'Irgenviile.  ^ 

Sarly  writers  ascribe  to  hioa:  — 

flotel  de  Ciongueviiie  at  Paris  (F'ig.  57),  originaily  de  Luy- 
nés,  later  d'Spernon,  begun  before  1621. 

Ohurca  de  l'Oî^atoire  at  Paris,  indeed  tae  design  (corner 
stone  in  1521)  and  tae  building  of  the  nave.  The  caoir  was 
built  in  1630  after  nis  design  by  Leineroier.  The  façade  ori- 
ginated  at  a  later  time. 

Gloister  of  tae  Assumption  at  Dreux  in  1632. 

Southern  "Dransept  of  Ohurch  at  Dreux. 

;vletezau  was  one  of  tae  masters,  that  had  nis  résidence  in 
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tiie  gallery  of  tûe  Louvre.     He  disd  tiiere  as  ordinary  arohit- 
ôot  and  engineer  of  ths  king  and  was  buried  on  Sov.   29,   1652. 

In  a  more  reaaarkable  manner  was  Clsment  II  Metezau  likewise 
orought  into  oonneotion  witn  t»o  of  tûe  ohief  works  of  Salom- 
on  de  3ro3S3;    the  faoads  of  3.   Servais  in  Paris,    iffhloh  must 
be  ûis  »ork  aocording  to  T.   Donnant,         while  Oathsrinot  "^^ 
regards  it  as  a  work  of  botti  masters.     THe  same  Donnant  says 
tûat  Palace  Luxemourg  at  Paris  is  the  work  of  Metezeau.     Thè- 
se statsments  of  lellow  countrymen  of  Metezeaa,   moved  by  loc- 
al patriotisin,   cannot  essentially  change  tûe  authorsûip  of  de 
Brosse. 

iîo\e   <6t>î>.      f^cGovd\,x\4   to   Bert^j,    Oi\x\.\\or    ot    *  ve\\,Q\)\»e  matvusc- 
v\p-t    („to.?.28a^   «t    "^^^   B\y)\\ot.\\ecnue  ^e   \.^Avse\\a\    at  ÇarVs. 

Ko-\.e    tete*      See   Y\\.s   'îvçiL\,\e   sur   \,^ Arc\\\t,ec-tuTe.    Po>v\s.    ie88. 

\De  'oeeu   t\\e  ooTvtvactov   -^or   Wve  \)u\,\,à\icxè   o^    "tVve  -^Qcaàe   ot    'S. 
GevAio'vs.      BeT\>^,    \aVio   mo\.x\."t.a\xv3   ■fhVs   v>\e\û,    \ie\.\,e\3es   -tV^at   a\xv,ce 
■t\v\s  cowcevxveà    a   ÇJa'\.\\o\»\c   c\\\irc\\^    a   Cot,\vo\.\.c   taostex*   cio\^   \\av>e 
beeu   ^oNj-ued  \B\.-tYv   •t\\e  Çvo-\;,e3"tQTv\  de  Bvoase.      îÂ.uaX.Aii^,    Ç,eQà   re- 
ters   to   tV\e  po8a\,\)\\,\t>à   o^    o   pa\.x>.-teT*   a   evvov    \x\   Sauoot,    \û\\o 
mexittoxNia   oxve  ^OTvavt   aa   t\\e  's^aatev    executxnè   tVie   to^caàe,    >B\\eïv 
i4ete!z,cx\x  m\.êi\\t  pevYvapa  \)e   ro.eçxTxt.    (^See   ouv    atate\uewt   oowoevntwè 
çv.    il^axvaavd    l,Avt.    ^1»-'^,    aa  v»e\,\,    aa   Bevtvi,    A.   Lea   èvawàea   Avc- 
ttectes   Çrawcota.    Çavta.    1860.   p.    12*3. ^. 
416.     Jacques  Lemeroier. 

b.  -  Jacques  Lemeroier  or  Le  Mercier  (born  at  Pontoise 
about  1535,   iied  in  1654)   ivas  iîitû  H'r.   î^ansart  tûe  ousiest  ar- 
chitecc  of  tûe  time  of  Ricûelieu.     B^ar  more  than  royal  aroûi- 
tect  was  ne  tûe  actual  oersonai  arcûiteot  of  tne  mignty  card- 
inal,   for  wûom  ne  was  required  to  deveiop  a  great  practioe  in 
arcûiteoture.     ?/e  give  for  iiim  tiie  following  notes  and  dates. 

1Ô13,   Lemeroier  »ras  already  one  of  tae  royal  arcûitects  wi- 
tû  a  salary  of  1200  livres. 

1Ô20,   witû  SaiomoQ  de  Oaus,   iie  was  sent  to  Rouen  to  study 
tûe  érection  of  a  bridge. 

1624,   ûe  sTiili  iiad  a  salary  of  1200  livres,    wliile  de  Brosse 
and  Oiement  Metezau  each  received  2400  livres. 

After  1624  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,   ûe  buiit  tûe  nortnern  ûalf  of  tne  y^estern  side  w 
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with  the  faoïous  pavillon  de  l'Horloge  and  the  western  part  of 
the  aorthern  side. 

1627,  ne  bagan  in  Poitou  the  truly  royal  Ohateau  Riohelieu 
and  tiae  Ôity  of  the  same  name  for  the  cardinal  minister. 

1627,  ne  (or  aooording  to  others.  Clément  Mstezau)  built  0 
Ohateau  Silly  or  Chilly  for  aiarshal  Ruze  d'Sssiat,  father  of 
the  unfortunate  Cinq  Mars. 

lo29,  he  began  in  Paris  for  Richelieu  Palace  Cardinal,  lat- 
er  Palace  Royal,  and  he  superintended  its  successive  extensi- 
ons. Thsre  remains  of  his  buildings  only  tne  so-called  Gall- 
ary  des  Princes. 

He  commenced  at  the  same  time  for  Riohelieu  the  érection  of 
the  Church  and  the  buildings  of  tne  Sorbonne  a*c  Paris.  (?igs. 
202,  257). 

1Ô32  (?),  Lemsroier  began  for  Louis  XIII  the  old  Cnateau  at 
Versailles  (Figs.  53,  273),  of  waicn  the  court  of  Marble  still 
remains. 

1633,  Ricnelieu  purchased  the  estafce  at  Rueil  near  Paris, 

and  he  had  considérable  additions  to  tne  cnateau  ôuilt  by  Le- 

658 
mercier. 

iîo-t^  658.  See  BoTvott^-»  ^«  îl*c.\fcev<i^fts .  axiv \\i6s:.Go\,\ec^\,oxva 
de  B\c\\e\,\e\A,.  Çot\s.  •V'ftSS.  p.  92. 

1636,  he  built  nita  Paul  (?)  de  Brosse  the  two  turrets  of 
the  north  tower  of  the  Oathedral  of  îroyes. 

163Ô,  Palace  Cardinal  at  Paris  was  completed.^^ 

1636,  in  considération  of  "his  déserts  and  his  présent  ssr- 
vice",  his  salary  amounted  to  3000  livres.  ^^^ 

>îo\.e  660.   ^oco^ues  \\<jd,  a  \^o\i,x\é,ev  \)rot\\cv  ?vax\c\.8,  \is\\o  vepv- 

\.\\iTes.  l,iîouMe\,Ves  :^rc\\\>aes  de  V^Avt  ?votvcçx\8.  i8T2,.  p.  3^,  "^k^» 
1639,  Lemercier  was  first  architect  of  tne  king. 

1645,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  royal  masters  with  a  sal- 
ary of  3000  livres. 

1646,  in  conséquence  of  the  refusai  of  Pr.  Mansart  to  simp- 
lify  his  design  for  the  Church  of  Val-de-Grace,  he  was  entrus- 
ted  with  its  continuatiOB  and  ne  apparentiy  executed  it  up  to 
the  internai  main  oornice. 

1652,  as  suocessor  of  Cl.  Metezau,  he  built  tûe  choir  of  the 
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Ohuroh  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris. 

1653,  he  began  the  érection  of  Oûiiroh  3.  Rooh  at  Paris  and 
exeoated  tne  oàoir  and  a  part  of  the  nave. 

As  further  works  of  Lemonnier,  uance  mentions  the  Ohurches 
at  Rueil  and  at  Bagnolet  near  Paris,  also  Hotels  de  Lianoourt, 
de  Roohefouoald  and  de  [jongueville,  The  latter  was  previous- 
ly  mentioned  as  a  work  of  Glemsnt  Metezau. (fi'ig.  57). 

Lemeroier  sojoarned  for  several  years  in  Italy, (âpparently 
1607-1613).  Aooording  to  a  verbal  statement  of  Dsstaiileur, 
hs  engraved  a  model  of  ohuroh  of  3.  fêter  in  Rome. 

Bis  style  appears  to  hâve  always  been  severe  with  a  olassio 
tendenoy.  Many  regard  his  pavillon  de  l'Horloge  in  the  Louv- 
re as  the  best  work  of  Prenoh  arohiteoture.  In  oontinuing 
the  arohiteoture  of  Ijesoot,  it  was  diffioult  to  create  better, 
but  easy  to  produce  poorer  arohiteoture.  On  tae  internai  ool- 
uains  of  the  passage  beneath  the  pavillon,  Lemercier  employed 
a  muoh  bolder  treatment,  more  in  the  style  of  de  Brosse  on  t 
the  façade  of  3.  servais. 

Soutrali-  ^*  represents  Lemercier  as  somewnat  slosf,  but  skil- 
ful,  discreet,  kind  to  the  /rorkmen,  and  as  the  best  architect 
of  his  century.  If  ne  was  not  the  Vitruvius,  he  was  the  Pal- 
ladio of  the  century.   In  spite  of  tae  vast  works  eatrusted 
to  him,  ne  did  not  snrich  ûimself,  and  after  nis  death,  it  w 
was  neoessary  to  sell  his  splendid  library  for  10,000  oro-^ns 
to  pay  his  debts.  On  his  advice,  Derand's  Jesuit  Ohurch  of  3. 
Louis  (House  of  the  Professed)  was  not  orientated,  for  the  r 
reason  of  its  better  exécution: —  "to  tne  judgment  of  the  sa- 
id  Lemeroier  wsre  agreed  ail  the  Jesuits  of  tne  «vorld",  adds 
Sauvai. 

Ves   de  \a  Y\\\,e   ô.e   Çov\.a.      Çar^s.    1724.    Vo\..    1.    p.    32,0,    464. 

His  two  sons  Jacques  and  Francis  Le  Mercier,  "children  of 
the  deoeased  Sieur  Jacques  Le  Mercier,  while  living  an  excel- 
lent architect  of  his  majesty,  eacn  received  annually  300  li- 
vres to  enaDle  them  to  pursue  their  architectural  studies.^^^ 

^oXz   662.      See  KouvjeWaa   Avo\\\.\ies  de  \*"*Av\  ?vauca\8.    1872. 

417.  Pierre  Le  Muet. 

c.  Pierre  Le  Muet  of  Lemuet  (born  Oct.  7,  1591  at  01- 
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Dijon,  died  in  1669)  witii  Mansart  and  Lsmercier  is  indeed  tiie 
most  important  master  of  this  period.  He  vras  likawise  influ- 
enced  by  Salonion  de  Brosse,  as  tiis  pian  of  the  paviiions  of 
Ghaèeau  Cùauvigny  shows,  in  comparison  witù  tiiose  of  Couiomoa- 
iers  (Figs.  136,  272).  This  is  explained  by  tne  foliowing 
faot. 

Already  in  1616,  he  bore  the  title  of  an  arohiteot  of  the 
Icing,  and  ne  reoeived  300  livres  for  a  relief  model  of  Palace 
Laxemburg,  bugun  after  1615  by  de  Brosse.  In  1613,  he  was  a 
appointed  to  prépare  models  of  the  buildings  for  the  intenda- 
nts of  the  royal  buildings. 

After  Pr.  Mansart' s  retirèrent  and  Lemercier's  death,  by 
royal  patent  of  Maroh  5,  1655  (not  1645,  as  in  Lance  ^^'^), 
he  was   entrusted  with  tke   building  of  Ohurch  Val-de-3raoe,  w 
whioh  he  coiipieted.  He  received  annually  a  salary  of  3000 
livres  for  this. 

Ko\,e    663.      It\  Y)\c\\onTvo\T»e   àes   AroVxVtectes    etc.   Çav\,ô,    Yo\. 
1.    p.    52,,     XV.    ^. 

By  him  ^ere  erected  in  Paris  the  Hotels  d'Avaux,  de  Laynes, 
de  l'Aigle,   and  of  the  Président  Tubeuf,   later  of  Mazarin.(H' 
(H'ig.   149). 

After  an  important  practice,   he  finished  Onateau  Tanlay,    b 
buiit  its  court  gateway  (Pig.   139),   and  erected  Chateaus  Chau- 
vigny  in  îousaine  and  de  Pont  in  Ghampagne,    «vaich  are  peouli- 
ar  in  the  forms  of  their  pavillons,   among  other  things.  , 

Ije  Muet  published  a  treatise  on  the  orders  of  columns.'^^'^ 
More  interesting  is  his  ''Saniere  de  bien  Bastir",^^^  since  he 
gives  a  séries  of  designs  of  private  houses,   beginning  îfith 
the  smallest  conceivable  up  to  ever  inoreasing  ground  areas. 
A  third  work  relates  to  nis  exscuted  duildings.^^^ 

)îot.e   66^.      'îvoÂ.c-te   des   C\.t\.ç\   Oràves   à' Ax*o\\\ lecture   août,    se 
sont   3er\)\s  Vcs   J^xvc\.eï\,a,    \voà\).\.t  à\x  Po\\,aà\,o,    ou2.xft.ex\\e  àe  xvo- 
■u.v>e\.Ves   \.Tv\>exx-t\.0Tcv6  px^uv   X^avt  de  t»\exv  \iast\.r,    par    \,e   S\euT  Le 
)k\i.zX.      Çar\B.    1623. 

ïîote   66Ô.      "•il^Qxv\.eve  d.e  \>\.eTv  \)aat\v  pour   -toxxtes   sovtes   àe  ? 
Pevaonxves'",    pov  ÇVevve  \,e  iHxxet.,    ovo\\\tecte   ovôi,\.xvo\.ve  à\x  vo>à 
et   conducteur   des  ûessetivs  des  Çortt-ÇVcattows   exv  \,a  çro>3\»T\ce 
àe  ?\caràte.      Porta.    164*7. 

Note    666.      ;\ué,mentottox\8  de  Kouoeaux  Basttmexxs  ^atcts   eu  ? 
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418.  François  Mansart. 

d.   François  Mansart  or  Mansard  (born  Jan,  23,  1598, 
at  Paris,  died  there  on  Sept.  23,  1666)  is  by  the  individual- 
ity  of  ûis  Works,  as  well  as  ttiat  of  nis  personality,  one  of 
the  fflost  important,  wûo  havs  appeared  atnong  Prencii  architects. 
yrità  de  Brosse,  ne  must  hâve  oeen  tiie  oest  architect  in  tiie 
17  th  century.   In  spite  of  the  faae::'  of  nis  conteiaporary  Le- 
mercier  and  of  his  grand  nepàew  J.  Hardouin  Mansart,  ne  appe- 
ars  to  me  as  one  of  the  freer,  more  harmonious,  more  suDlime, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  bolder  talents,  than  any  othep  mas- 
ters  of  nis  century,  and  of  the  three  others  of  his  name.   M 
Mansart  appears  to  hâve  been  permeated  by  what  is  dus  from  t 
the  true  architect  to  architecture,  tûat  like  Pelix  Duban  200 
years  later,  he  preferred  to  renounce  the  fanae  of  oompleting 
the  Louvre  in  order  to  not  act  contrary  to  his  architectural 
convictions.  Saint  Simon  calls  him'^the  great  Mansart,  î^ho  h 
bas  left  suoh  a  good  repatatioaiamong  architects".  D'Aviler 
désignâtes  "Messieurs  de  Brosse  and  Mansart  as  tvfo  of  the  gr- 
eatest  architects  of  this  century".  ^^' 

Note  667.   D'»A\)\.Vcv,  G.  A.  Cours  à^ A\'o\\\.-tect\xve  etc.  Çavxa. 
1691.  î.ei\-t\ox\  ot  1750.  p.  ^6. 

François  «ras  the  son  of  ADsaion  Mansart,  master  oarpsnter 
of  the  king,  and  by  the  building  of  the  important  chateaus, 
hôtels  and  ohurches,  he  most  strongly  infiuencsd  the  develop- 
ment  of  architecture  between  1630  and  1666. 

Germain  Gautier,  brother-in-law  of  his  father  and  one  of  t 
the  architects  of  [jOuis  XIII,  must  hâve  been  his  instruotor. 
ïet  Salomon  de  Brosse  either  directly  or  oy  his  works  exeroi- 
sed  an  important  influence  upon  him,  as  appears  from  a  compa- 
rison  of  his  building  at  Château  at  Blois  with  those  at  Soul- 
ommiers  and  the  ohurch  façades  reoresented  in  Pigs.  166  and 
167.   The  similarity  of  the  latter  is  so  great,  tnat  one  mig- 
ht  take  him  to  be  the  pupil  or  superintendent  under  Salomon; 
for  Sauvai  mentions  as  auch  on  the  Ohurch  of  S.  Qervais  one 
Monart,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.^^^  This  might  be  a 
typographical  error,  as  thèse  are  fréquent  in  Sauvai,   ilansa- 
rt  was  19  years  old  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 

Ko\e  668.   liowoe  l,\.w  A\\a  î)\,c't\ouw.a\,TC  das  f^x»G\\\-tec\,ea  çraxv- 
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RTom  the  praotioe  of  Manaart,  jve  empaasize  tne  follovring  im- 
portant points. 

1632-1634,  ne  buiit  in  Paris  the  Ohurch  of  Visitation  des 
Fiiies  de  3.  Viarie  (F'ig.  62). 

1634,  ne  andertook  the  extension  of  Hôtel  .qfarnavalet  at  Paris. 
In  the  years  1635-1633  fall  the  beginning  and  the  érection 

of  Botel  de  la  Vriiliere  at  Paris. 

1635,  ne  oegan  at  the  Château  of  Blois  the  Building  of  Gas- 
ton dVOrieans. 

1642  (not  1657),  building  the  Château  of  Maisons  near  3.  G 
3ermain-ea-Laye. 

1645,  ootnmenoeineQt  of  the  Monastery  and  Cûuroh  of  Val-de- 
Graoe  at  Paris. 

B'or  a  better  revèew  of  the  aotivity  of  Mansart,  we  hère  men- 
tion (aoGording  to  bance)  tae  most  important  of  his  buildings, 
that  ffill  be  more  fully  desorioed  later. 

Churches  in  Paris: —  The  faoades  of  tae  Feuillants  (Fig.  1 
167),  those  of  tae  Convent  of  the  Dames  de  3.  Marie  (Chaillot) 
and  of  the  Minimes  near  Plaoe  Royale  (?ig.  259);  the  high  ai- 
tarsof  the  Filles-Dieu,  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Trinité  and  of 
tae  Monastery  of  3.  Martin  des  champs.  Hotels: —  De  Mazarin 
(1633-1649),  the  galleries  de  Conti,  de  Bouillon  and  de  Albr- 
et,  de  Jars  or  3enozan;  d'Aumont  (Rue  ^ouy),  de  Coislin  de  F 
Fieubert,  de  ^hateauneuf  (after  1765,  de  Laval),  the  gatetay 
of  Hôtel  Quenegard;  apparently  the  Hotei-de-Ville  of  Troyes. 
Chateaus: —  at  Fresnes  (between  Claye  and  Maux),  at  Berny,  at 
Balleroy  (Calvados,  1626-1636),  at  La  Ferte-Reuiliy  (1659); 
portions  of  Chateaus  at  Ghoisy-sur-Seine,  at  La  Ferte  3.  Aub- 
in, at  Petit-Bourg  (between  Paris  and  Goroeil),  aL  3oulommie- 
rs,  Richelieu  and  Govre  in  Brie. 

Conoerning  tne  salary  of  Mansart,  we  hâve  the  following  da- 
^^.669 —  jjj  1636,  François  Mansart,  "architect",  reoeived  an- 
nually  120G  livres-  in  1645,  he  reoeived  for  3/4  year  2250  1 
livres  salary;  in  1656,  he  had  3000  livres,  but  reduced  to  one- 
nalf;  in  1606,  the  sculpter  Jenan  Mansart  reoeived  yeariy  500 
livres,  and  in  1613  his  son  Pierre  (scuiptor)  also  nad  500  livres. 
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^o-te  669.   Kouwe\,\,ea  ^voVVxaes  àe  \'»f^v\,  îrcxT\co\a.  1872-  p.  S'a. 

Tûe  folioyfing  oaase  appeara  to   prove  that  oar  oaaster  posses- 
sed  great  indspendsaoe  of  charaoter  and  was  very  strongiy  im- 
pressed  by  wûat  was  dae  to  tiie  aonop  of  his  art.  In  ail  wopks 
UQdertakea  by  him,  François  "^ansart  aiways  reserved  the  riglit 
of  being  able  to  make  ali  the  changes,  that  appearsd  proper 
to  ûim.  To  this  custom  alone  is  it  ascribed,  tiiat  tne  buiid- 
ing  of  tne  main  faoade  of  tha  f^ouvre  (the  latsp  colonnade)  w 
was  noTi  entpusted  to  hioa,  and  that  Bernini  was  first  oalled 
to  Paris.  Golbert  had  requested  him  to  hiaiself  ohoose  one 
from  several  designs  by  him,  whioh  were  very  beautiful,  to  w 
ïffiich  he  would  finaliy  adhère.  Mansart  refased  ivitii  the  rem- 
ark, that  for  the  honor  of  his  iDajesty,  he  preferred  freedom 
to  be  able  always  to  create  something  oetter.  °  "^  To  this  ten- 
denoy  toward  continuai  improveinent  is  it  attriouted,  that  he 
frequently  had  considérable  portions  of  his  buildings  torn 
down  in  order  to  replace  them  better.  At  the  Château  at  Mais- 
ons, he  nad  the  entire  §roand  story  torn  down. 

No-te    670.       isiVG\\\V)e8   de   \»*Art  îraucoxs.    Sev\,ea   2.    Yo\.    2. 
US62-1866V    p.    248. 

In  conséquence  of  the  infiexioiiity  of  his  will,  the  oompie- 
tion  of  ûis  finest  work  was  piaced  in  otaer  nands.   That  of 
Val-de-Grace  is  the  work  of  ?r.  Mansart  up  to  tha  main  inter- 
nai cornioe.(proDabiy  mereiy  the  ground  story).  After  he  nad 
in  vain  oeen  requested  to  prépare  a  less  costiy  design  for  t 
the  continuation  of  the  building,  the  compietion  j^as  transfe- 
rred  to  Le  jercier.   -^ 

>kO\e  67i.  lu  \\^^  C.\\o^.eou  ot  îvesxxes  xveor  >^eaux,  Çr.  Hduso- 
vX  \)\x\,\.t  tYve  o\\OipeV  a^\er  Y\\,6  moàeV  o^  YoV-àe-Gvoce.  ^J!iVGV\\\>- 
es  àe  \'^kvX   ÇvaucaVs.  Sev\,es  2.  Vo\..  2.  i,1862-i866^ .  p.  2bû^. 

The  peouiiarity  of  his  character  is  iilumined  oy  anothsr, 
and  as  it  appears,  less  praiseworthy  arrangement  planned  by 
î^^ansart.  As  an  additional  source  of  waalth,  he  conceived 
the  organization  of  a  privilège,  whereoy  ail  the  oopper  eng- 
ravers  in  France  should  be  regulated,  and  snouid  puolisn  not- 
ning  witnout  his  judgment  and  sanction.  The  Academy  opportu- 
nely  succeeded  in  making  tne  permission  rétroactive.  The  fol- 
lowing  idea  was  most  singular  and  appears  to  indioate  an  uno- 
onscionaûie  vanity.   Jules  Bardouin  Mansart  was  ennooled  in 
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1683  by  Louis  XI7.   His  grand  uncle  Prancois  Mansart  neverthe- 
less  had  a  geneaXogy  made  for  himself,  acoording  to  wàicii  ûis 
family  had  produoed  arciiitects  during  300  years,  giving  tiieir 
Gnristian  names,  years  of  birtn  and  death,  ohildren,  marriage 
and  Works  under  Hugues  Oapet  and  Louis  ths  Fat  !  "Notiiing  is 
iaoking,  tiiis  is  boasting  rising  to  ûeroism",  says  A.  de  vront- 
aiglon.  °''^- 

Kote  6ÏÏ2.   i^Tc.\\\>aes  àe  ■\.''*ir\  ?va1^co\,8.  Sev\es  2,  ^18.62-1866'^. 
p.  244* 

3ith  suoti  a  oûaraoter,  Mansart  must  hâve  aroused  muon  oppo- 
sition, both  from  his  eaiployers  as  well  as  from  ûis  oolleagu- 
es,  and  a  famous  satire  "La  Mansapade"  on  hiin  was  uritten  and 
published.  '^■■^  Ws  are  unable  to  décide  whether  this  represents 
pureiy  tae  invention  of  malevolent  envy  or  tnat  tae  oompiain- 
ts  were  justified. 

'^oX^    673.      La  iiaxvsavàe,    8a-\,\re    0i|,0l\x\6\  ?raTvco\.3   i&axvsav\,    ^3 
pvxuteà   \w   i^vo\v\oes   de  \.^I^T-t  çrcxuco\s.    Sev\es  2.    Yo\,.    2.    p. 
2^2-260.--   'S\\\s   sa-t\,ve   cippeoreâ,    \.t^  ?av\.s   o\x   )kQ.\i   1.    1651. 

His  faults  tûerein  became  prominent  in  oomparison  with  the 
peouliarities  of  Bramante  and  other  Italians.   Mention  is  al- 
so  aiade  of  tne  fall  of  the  vestibule  in  Onateau  of  Maisons, 
and  of  a  similar  danger  at  tue  3ailery  -irfazarin.   Taen  coiEes 
the  dérision  of  ûis  household: —  "ûis  servants,  his  horses 
and  his  oarriage,  wûioû  more  oloseiy  adhère  to  taz   antique  t 
than  his  buildings, thèse  are  derived  from  those  corrupti- 
ons, like  the  nouses  that  ûe  possesses".   Tne  training  of  his 
horses  is  finally  mentioned;  to  hâve  his  horses  trained  to 
keep  step,  as  he  did  at  Blois". 

c.  Architects  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 
419.   Etienne  Martellange. 
a.   Etienne  Martellange  (1509-1641).   We  hère  stand  be- 
fore  the  works  of  an  arohiteot  and  painter,  very  différent  f 
from  tflose  oï   the  masters  heretofore  oonsidered.   Gharvet  has 
devoted  to  him  one  of  those  interesting  and  oonscientious  mon- 
ographs,  such  as  he  has  written  on  various  masters,  to  which 
we  refer  for  further  information.  ^^"^  It  sucoeeds  better  than 
any  other  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  immense  activity,  that  the 
Jesuit  order  began  to  develop  in  B^ranoe,  and  of  the  influence 
it  was  capable  of  exerting  on  ?rancè  architecture  oy  its  bui- 
ldings and  its  collèges. 
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By  the  disoovery  of  a  séries  or  original  dravrings  by  Martel- 
lange,  Henri  Bouohot  bas  been  able  to  verify  many  of  oharvet's 
oonjectures  and  to  oonsiderably  extend  this  view  of  aarteila- 
nge's  activities.^'^^* 

Note  6^5.   BoucYvot,  %.   Ko\\.ce  8\xv  \,e  Vve  e\.  Ves  "îvaAaaux  ô."* 
^•t\.euT\e  ^'avte\.\axvèc,  ATC\\\'tecte  àca  Je«u\\eô,  8u\\D\.e  au  Qo\a- 
\.oé,uc  àe  ses  Iiesse\.ns  eto,  î.x\ra\,-l  àe  \,o  B'vbW.ot^vea^ue  àe  \,^1. 
^coVe  des  CVvoivibes.  Yo\.  4*7.  Çot\s.   1886. 

Etienne  Martsllange  was  born  at  Lyons.   His  fatlaer  was  like- 
wis6  naaied  Etienne  and  was  a  painter  there.  Like  his  two  br- 
others,  tnis  son  îfas  a  Jesuit  and  entered  tàe  order  at  Avign- 
on in  1590.   Bouciiot  conjectures,  that  iie  then  went  to  Italy 
and  sojourned  tnere  until  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  (1603  or 
till  1604).  Oiiarvet  already  spoke  of  two  volumes  of  original 
drawings  oy  JJartellange,  vrhioh  the  duke  of  Ghaulnes  nad  loan- 
ed  to  count  Caylus  in  the  13  th  oentury,  and  which  nave  nosr 
disappeared.   Henri  Bouohot  snovred  tnem  to  me  in  the  Paris  G 
Cabinet  of  Gopoerpiate  Sngravings,  where  ne  nad  found  tnem  a 
agâin  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Stella.    He  further  show- 

ed  me  five  other  volumss  of  original  Irawings,  that  he  had 
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likewise  discovered  in  the  same  CaDinet  in  Paris.    they  con- 

tain  plans  of  Jesuit  collèges  throughout  the  entire  sforld  or 

designs  for  suoh,  which  were  sent  to  the  gênerai  in  Rome  for 

his  approval.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  by  Martellange  and 

contain  his  Latin,  trench  or  Italian  notes. 

Ko\.e    6*76.      'î^ve   aome.    Ti^ve  T^\x\R\)eT8   ot    "^Vve   "tvao  >io\.\xme8   ove 
\3   ^    9   Qxvd  \3   >o    «Sa. 

îîoXe    67T.      "îVve   5   >ûo\ume8   \.ti\   Cab\.\\et  des   1.8't.a\ii^es   \n  ?ov\s 
'oeov    X\\z   uame.      ^Ç\.OT\\e   à\.  <à,\.v>evs\,   ?a\>v\&\\e'^.    i,Ç\,ax\s   ot    \)0v\.- 
oua  \D\i\,\â\Yv|,â'^ .      1^  à   4   "^0   ^  ^   k^» 

Ghauvet  believes  that  Martellange  may  hâve  oeen  of . Italian 
origin,  and  that  his  name  was  Martel enchi.   Bouchot  on  his  p 
part  emphasizes  the  ease  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in 
Italian  in  his  notes.    We  note  thereon,  that  his  Italian  is 
not  only  as  good  as  his  Prenoh,  but  that  the  expressions  used 
by  him  are  entirely  those  of  Italian  architeots,  so  that  he 
must  hâve  at  least  dwelt  long  enough  in  Italy  to  hâve  learned 
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tiie  language  mucli  better  thao  foreign  architects  are  accasto- 
Daed  to  do,  and  ûe   must  likeifise  at  least  hâve  reoeived  a  oor- 
responding  arohiteotural  training.   An  oooasionally  peouliar 
spelling  also  occups  in  his  trench,  but  that  oustom  is  not 
anusuai  in  both  countriss.   Bouohot  says  that  the  use  of  Ital- 
ian  in  the  notes  later  increases  more  and  more.  '*^  Yet  he  j^r- 
ote  in  1627  ths  long  and  sevsre  oritioism  on  the  design  of  D 
Durand  for  the  façade  of  House  of  the  Ppofessed  in  Rue  S.  An- 
toine  at  Paris  (now  3.  Paul  et  3.  Louis)  in  the  Italian  lang- 
uage.  In  this  frequently  ocours  the  use  of  ''oanne"  in  his  d 
dimensions.  Oharvet  believes  from  this,  that  he  sojourned  m 
much  in  Avignon,  srhere  tnis  measure  is  common.   But  the  same 
measure  is  with  the  ''palmo  Homano",  which  most  architects  in 
Rome  employed,  and  even  in  1627  in  the  oritioism  mentioned, 
ne  writes,  that  the  doorway  was  21  palmo  Romano. 
iîo\.e  6T8.   See  Bo\xg\\o\.  p.  5. 

680 
Aocording  to  Piganiol  de  la  ?oroe,    Martellange  took  part 

in  the  building  of  this  churoh  at  Paris.   Ohauvet  believes, 
that  at  most  this  oould  havs  oeen  only  a  teonnical  employment, 
ffhioh  was  perhaps  laid  upon  him  by  the  duty  of  absolute  obéd- 
ience to  his  order.   Piganiol  says,  that  Martellange  nad  des- 
igned  to  simpiy  oopy  the  Ohuron  of  Jesuits  at  Rome.  îhe  sty- 
le of  his  Noviciate  at  Paris  vvas  entirely  Roman. 

Mo-te   680.      Descx*\,pt\ow  àe  Çav\3   eto.    Çav\s.    1^742.   Yo\.    4. 
p.    ZIX   et   seç\. 

Tûe  title  of  Martellange  '/fas  "temporal  ooad.jutor".  Of  the 
part  played  by  him  under  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII  Bouohot  wri- 
tes:—  "He  inundated  France  with  neavy  and  oold  churches,  yet 
not  without  power",  the  greater  number  of  whioh  stili  exist. 
Bouohot  gives  the  list  of  onurches  and  collèges  in  waose  érec- 
tion Martellange  partioipated.   They  «fiil  be  found  later  in 
the  Section  on  the  buildings  of  the  Jesuits,  where  we  shall 
describe  some  of  his  chief  buildings.  ^^^ 

Jiovc\\  29,    160S.      ;^CGOvà\.Tv^  to  Bouo\\ot,    p.    S,    24,    \xe  veoe\,>aeà 
t\\\s   tttVe   o,\   A\jtèTvox\   \x\  lo90. 

After  his  appointment  as  temporal  coad.jutor  (1603),  Martel- 
lange executed  an  entire  séries  of  designs  for  tne  buildings 
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of  the  order.  He  worked  on  the  gpeater  number  at  the  same  t 
tiiae.  Càapvet  sucoeeded  in  establishing  the  work  of  Martell- 
ange  at  eight  différent  collèges.  By  tiae  fortunate  finding 
of  the  drasfings  mentioned,  Bouohot  has  extended  this  praotioe 
to  26  collèges.   Martellange  was,  as  Oharvet  writes,  the  aro- 
hiteot  gênerai  of  the  order  in  the  provinces  of  Lyons,  Toulo- 
use and  even  of  Paris;  he  accompanied  the  provincial  fathers 
on  their  inspections  at  the  time,  when  they  ooncluded  agree- 
ments  with  the  municipalities  for  the  organization  of  their 
collèges.    On  the  grounds  of  new  materials  found  by  hiin. 
Bouchot  compares  his  practice  witn  that  of  an  ''inspecter  dir- 
ector  of  Works",  whose  famé  in  conséquence  of  his  grsat  expé- 
rience extended  even  to  Rouen  and  Rennes.  ^^'^^ 

îîo\6  682.   Bo\vgVvo-\,.  p.  10. 

îîote  68*5.   'î^ve  ao^e.  \>.  6^ 

?ather  Ooton,  oonfessor  to  Henry  IV,  already  irrites  on  Ju- 
ly  24,  1606,  to  the  gênerai  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  that  has 
designated  Martellange  as  "distinguished  architect  and  paint- 
er",  and  has  asked  hiai  from  the  provincial  father  in  Lyons  f 
for  tae  Oollege  de  la  ffleche.   Martellange  oaust  indeed  hâve 
been  an  uncommonly  industrious  and  iiketfise  able  personaga. 
His  plans  for  the  building  of  ths  General  Alaishouse  at  Lyons, 
noff  Hospital  de  la  Gharite,  are  for  tne  time  a  very  prominent 
undertakiug,  that  even  yet  deserves  full  récognition. (?ig.  2 
216).  Oharvet  eoiphasizes  the  décorative  exaggeration  and  the 
mannerisms  in  forais,  into  which  the  Jesuits  later  feii,  and 
that  were  entireiy  foreign  to  Wariiellange;  by  their  simplici- 
ty  and  strength,  his  nuoierous  works  exerted  a  healthy  influe- 
nce on  the  arcnitecture  of  that  time.  Herein  they  pemtad  us 
of  the  character  of  those  of  the  grsat  Huguenot  master,  Salo- 
mon  de  Brosse,  whose  friead  Martellange  aiust  hâve  been.  ° 

iCote    684.      Ci\vavv>et.    p.    7.\\. 

To  judge  from  the  engraving  oy  J.  Marot,^^^  nis  doorway  of 

the  Noviciate  was  .just.  as  severe  as  a  work  of  de  Brosse.  The 

laurel  pendants  suppended  oeside  the  doorway  jambs  are  as  pow- 
erfully  treated  in  soale  as  de  Brosse' s  foliage  on  the  Ohurch 
of  3.  Gervais  at  Paris. 

i<oA:.e  685.   ïleproàuc-txoxNi  Wveve.  p.  ^'ô. 

Boucûot  is  of  tae  opinion,  that  S.  Martellange  may  hâve  bu- 
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built  the  faoade  of  the  Ghurcii  of  Minimes  at  Nevers,  sinoe  he 
has  drawn  it.^^^  Tiiis  view  appears  to  me  improbable,  if  one 
oonsiders  his  faoade  of  the  Novioiate  at  Paris.   In  the  Chap- 
ter  on  the  Technical,  we  shall  later  see,  that  Marteilange  m 
made  some  contributions  to  the  work  of  Pather  Durand  on  stone- 
outting.   Acoording  to  Destailleur,  Marteilange  also  aided  M 
Matnurin  Jousse  in  1626  in  his  ''Translation  of  Viator's  Per- 
spective". A.  de  Montaiglon  and  Charvet  ^^"^  are  of  the  opini- 
on, that  this  édition  of  1626,  "extended  and  illustrated  by 
master  Sstienne  Marteilange",  perhaps  did  not  appear,  sinoe 
tne  édition  of  1635  says  nothing  more  of  Marteilange. 

>îo-\.e  686.   Ti\\e  scxme.  p.  23. 

Ko^-e  68*7.   C\\orAaet.  p.  214  ^"^  sec^. 

Marteilange,  vfho  managed  the  stone  work,  must  havs  csased 
to  practice  in  1633.   Oharvet  says,  that  from  this  time  until 
his  death  (Oot.  3,  1641),  he  appears  to  hâve  busied  ûimself 
with  smaller  works  in  painting.   On  tne  ground  of  dated  vieiTS 
of  buildings.  Bouchot  would  first  place  this  change  of  employ- 
ment  in  the  year  1637.  By   the  aid  of  thèse  namerous  dated  d 
drawings  of  buildings  in  varions  places,  Bouciiot  has  establi- 
shed  a  chronological  list  of  localities  in  whioh  Marteilange 
sojourned  from  1605  to  1639.    Without  being  exhaustive,  th- 
is collection  affords  an  interesting  view  of  the  extraordina- 
ry  activity  required  of  the  Jesuit  architeot. 

Ko-te  688.   Bouo^vot.  p.  âb. 

420.   François  Durand. 

b.   B'rancois  Derand  ^^^  (1533-1644)  5fas  born  in  the 
diocèse  of  Metz  and  sntered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1611.  îo  th- 
is native  place  may  it  be  ascribed,  that  in  contrast  to  the 
simple  and  severe  Roman  style  of  tne  Lyonese  Marteilange,  he 
was  strongly  inclined  toward  the  Roman-ffiemish  Barocco. 

iîo\e  689.   J4av\.e\.\,çxxv|e  MùrxXes  \\\s  Y\ame  os  to^^o'^J^s*. --  "^DeeV- 
^w  'n^Oiàe  \)\^  \.\\6  B.  P.  Çraxvoesco  de  EQXxài  t©^  "^^^  Çar\.|\,  \a\.t\v 

ou\  \tl  C\\r\8t,  Çvawc.  Dera1^à.  l^Vo\.  ^  à  4^ .  îo\.  2b4^» 

Derand  is  espeoially  known  as  tne  ouilder  of  the  Maison  Pro- 
fesse of  the  Jeauits  at  Paris  with  their  Ohurch  in  Rue  3.  An- 
toine, îhis  was  originally  3.  Louis  and  is  now  3.  Paul  et  S. 
Louis. 
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Tbe  design  of  Derand  iras  preferred  to  tbat  ot   Martallange. 
deraad  sent  in  1625  his  design  from  the  Maison  Professe  to 
Home,  vbere  it  iras  aopepted.  In  a  viev  of  the  building  drairn 
in  1627  by  nartellange,  there  appears  merely  tiie  apse  above 
gponnd  and  the  foundations  of  a  portion  of  the  right  side.^^^ 
It  iras  completed  in  1641.  It  irill  be  mentioned  in  the  Ohap- 
ter  on  Religioua  Architeotare."^-*-* 

Kote   6<d0.   Oo\)\.xve\  aies  Istanv^^^^  ?aT\&.    Xo\..   Bâ,  4\>«  ?o\«    2%i  • 
\)u\.\à\.xvè8   ot   ti^oee  S\var\**a^iie   ave  XWewV^e  "tY^e  «OTk  ot   ta"^Vv- 

H*  Oestailleur  possessed  an  interesting  album  irith  67  orig- 
inal  dràvings,  that  he  iras  inolined  to  asoribe  to  fatber  Dur- 
and, sinoe  18  of  thBmsbeets  had  a  subsoript  monogram,  in  irhi- 
oh  kt  was  believed  oould  be  read  De  in  17  cases  vith  an  r  as 
a  third  letter.  This  «as  sold  after  Destailleur' s  death  und> 
er  the  name  of  Derand.®^^  Sut  on  oloser  exaaination  of  folios 
3,  64,  and  espeoially  16,  that  it  is  a  V.  Âlso  in  the  title 
page  is  only  one  D  and  a  V,  both  oonnected  irith  the  date  of 
Maroh  1,  1603.  It  therefore  oannot  refer  to  Derand,  irho  was 
only  15  years  old  in  1603»  irhile  the  drawings  are  those  of  a 
master,  whose  manner  is  already  matured.  Most  sheets  in  this 
volume  are  dated  1615  and  161Ô. 

Xo\e  692.   ^cx\o\o^ue  4ei&BeftftN>^s  e^  'SobX.eavibX  prox^enaivt  de  Aa 
QO\.\,eot\.0Tv  de  t«>^  k.  l.  û«»\-o\\\euT,  ÇoT\é.  1689 •  v  î^^-  1^2  • 

421.  '  Paul  Olosse  and  Saint-Bonpet. 

c«  d.  Paul  Glosse,  temporal  coadjutor,  built  the  Coll- 
ège at  Ohalons-sur-Marne,^^^  oompleted  in  1678,  and  father 
Saint-Bonnet  ereoted  in  1701  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of 
the  Cèllege  at  Lyons. 

Xo\.e    693.      CiYiOV^et.    v.    188. 

D.  Other  Masters. 

422.  François  II  de  Roy ers. 

a.  Irancois  II  de  Royers  de  la  Valseniere  (1575-1667) 
belongs  to  an  architectural  dynasty  ^^^  originatiçg  in  Piedm- 
ont,  that  iras  employed  for  five  générations  in  the  then  papal 
Avignon,  and  also  in  Lyons  and  Oarpentras.^^S  fe  mention  the 
following  Works  from  his  practioe. 

Ho\e   694.      O^vanaet,    L.   BVotra^^YvVea  âii*^Tc\^\.\ecte8.   Les  ^o^e- 
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Xo-te   6^5»   V\t\v   X\i\^  «o»\«-r,    ine  «eT^Woiv  tovxr   otYvers,    aas\^iv~ 

o«e   4\i\»eTv  ^^  Lauoe^s  ^\c\\tt%««^re  des   àT6\x\\eotfta   o^^er  OUari»e\«| 
Xo.   1.  ?raTvco\.d  de  Eo^eT«  aie  \o  Ya^^euVere  \&orV.eà.   Viv  1536 

Xo*   2.      )i\G\ve\*Xtw\o\iike^iiAVmoiwd.  de  Eo^ev^  de  \.o  VaXeeviVeTe, 
80TV  ot   Xo,   1,    T»08  .e»p\o^ed  \a^  ^\ve  ooutwo\»\   o^  t\ie  oW^   ot    A>a\4- 
uoTv  Xo   e^-tV^ate   \.\^e  \3Qi\ues  ot    X\iz  Avousee   ot    X\kZ  c\\^. 

Xo.  %•  ?vat^ooV8  II  de  Boxers  de  \.o  TtoXftftfwXeTe,  &otv  ot  Xo. 
2,  >Ba»  ioom  ^t^  Auftust,  ASfS,  and  dVed  iiavoYv  22,  1661,  at  X\kZ 
o^e  ot   92  ^eoT8. 

Xo.    4.      ÇTttT^coVs  .111  de  Boxera  de  \»o  VaX^eu^ers,    aoxi  ot   îr- 
aivco\.a  .11,    v»a«  "tX^e  t^""!*»"^   oro^vWect  ot    X\iZ  lote\-de-ïV\,\»e   at 
jiv\>es   \>iv  1666,    oi^d  \ve  >ttQtft  Tep\oced   Vx^  1675  ^^   ^ooc^^es  9e^\r.et. 
iT^  1683,    X\iZ  cou8u\8  ot    liY\ee  su^motied  \xW  ^^etore   tVie  couTt 
0%  acG0\xu\  ot   X\iz  ipo^meut  ot   Vv\.d  oom«\d8\ovi«      %e  \.%  deaV^not- 
ed   aa  ^^et^Weua'u  ot    A\9\^ivQYi*. 

Xo.   5*  ?au\.  de  iio^eTB  de  \o  VaXaetvVeT.e,    sotv  ov  .ue^Y^e\&  ot  ? 
fvQTicoXs  II,    de«\^tva"ted   a»   *t\ve  xvo\iVe  Çau\  de  Ho^eva  de  \o  ï 
Ya\.aeTv\iev.e,    squVre,    o^uaWfVed   oTo.\kV\ec-t   a\  L^ona'».      Itv  •t\v6  ^ 
^eoT8  1660-1664,    Y^e   \,a  to^^^   ^^^  o\voT^e   ot    "tVve  \)u\,\d\.iv4  ot   X\iz 
TO^oX   AX>Ve^  ot    X\iZ  BeneàVoX^ivea  de  SaVut  ç^evre   Vtv  L^otva,    viVi- 
oae  p\»0Tva  >*ere  t>^^▼^^•*^*ô.  >bv  TvotvcoVa   11   ot   \\ve   a^e  ot    84  ^eara. 

Before  1618,  he  built  the  stairoage  of  tha  oliapel  S.  pierre 
de  Dazemboarg  at  Avignon. 

1622  and  1623,   be  superintended  for  tbe  oounoll  tbe  décora- 
tions for  tbe  f estai  entries  of  Oouis  XII  and  of  cardinal  Bar- 
berini  as  legate  of  Avignon. 

1642,  be  vas  arcbitect  of  tbe  vlce-lsgate  and  superintended 
tbe  improvements  at  tbe  Collège  da  Roure,  now  Hotel  de  la  Re- 
fecture  de  Vaucluse. 

1636,   be  was  arcbiteot  of  Chartreuse  de  Villeneuve-lez-Avi- 
gnon,  ffbose  pians  be  prepared  in  1634.     On  a  later  drawing  f 
for  tbis,   be  sabscribed  bloiself  as  François  des  Boyers  de  la 
Valseniôre.(Aag.  25,   1644}. 

1640,  be  began  tbe  érection  of  Palace  Spiscopal,  now  Palace 
of  Justice,  at  Oarpentr&s. 

1645,  be  furnisbed  tbe  plans  for  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  Cb- 
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Charoû  &t  ^AroBi^ùnear  Oarpeotras. 

1659,  Mar.  18,  was  laid  the   cornerstooe  of  tàe  royal  Abbey 
of  Beaediotines  de  S.  Pierre,  aooording  to  tUe  design  suppli- 
ed  by  him;  sinoe  he  waa  already  34  years  old,  bis  son  or  nep- 
beir  Paal  «as  eotrusted  witb  the   saperioteodenoe. 
1667,  kav.   22,   bô  disd  at  ÂvigQOQ. 

423.  Otber  Masters. 
Ooncerning  tbe  followiug  arohitects  arranged  in  alpbebetic- 
al  order,  îie  giye  from  Lanoe  ^^^  tiie  more  important  facts  in 
regard  to  thair  praotice. 
Vote  696.   ^ee  l.aT^ce. 

b.  immanael  Boaquet,  arobitect  and  soulptor  from  Loq- 
dun,  built  in  tbe  first  balf  of  tbe  17  th  oentary  tbe  most 
important  boases  in  Roaen;  be  obaaged  to  Catbolicism  in  lôôO. 
0.  Jacques  Curabel  (born  1585)  passed  for  tbe  best  c 
oonstruoting  arobitect  of  bis  time,  superintended  under  Lemer- 
oier  tbe  building  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  publisbed  a  critioism 
of  tbe  irork  of  Desargues  on  stoneoutting. 

d.  Gbarles  David  grew  up,  as  it  were,  witû  tbe  exten- 
sion of  tbe  Qburcû  of  3.  Eustaobe  at  Paris,  on  wbicb  be  work- 
edifor  bis  entire  life.  He  must  bave  ereoted  tbe  former  unf- 
inisûed  faoads,  and  be  died  in  1650  at  tbe  âge  of  98  years, 
By  tûe  inscription  on  bis  tomb,  be  was  designated  as  : —  "sw- 
orn  of  tbe  king  in  bia  works  of  masonry,  dean  of  tbe  sworn  a 
and  citizen  of  Paris,  arobitect  and  superintendent  of  tbe  bu- 
ilding of  tbe  Oburob  tbere  (S.  Sustacbe).  He  lived  witb  bis 
wife  Anne  Gemercier  for  53  years. 

e.  Gbristopbe  Gamare  oegan  in  1646  tbe  building  of  t 
tbe  great  Orurcb  3.  Sulpioe  at  Paris.  He  furtber  superinten- 
ded  tbere  tbe  Ciiurcb  of  Incuraoles  and  tbe  n^Qi*^^^  S.  Andre-d 
des-Arts,  tbe  transept  façade  of  S.  3ermain-des  Près  (not  1' 
Auxerrois),  and  tbe  former  façade  of  tbe  Hotel-Dieu.  He  was 
in  1626-1643,  iritb  bis  son  Guiilain,  "master  of  ïforks  of  tbe 
City  of  Paris". 

f.  Gilles  Hérault  was  designated  in  tbe  year  1640  as 
''arobitect  and  superintendent  of  tbe  buildings  of  >|onseigneur 
tbe  Cardinal  de  Ricbelien*. 

3.  Masters  of  tbe  èeriod  of  Louis  XIV. 
?or  a  better  survey,  we  divide  tbese  masters  into  two  grou- 
ps: —  tbe  first  oontains  tbe  more  important  arcbiteots,  ani 
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the  aeooqd  group  comprises  ia  alphabetic  order  the  otber  kno- 
irn  Dames.  Vhepe  no  speoial  soaroes  are  given,  the  statenents 
are  ohiefly  based  on  the  fre^uently  mentioned  Oiotionnaire  d 
des  Apohiteotes  by  Dance. 

Â.  Important  Masters. 
424.   Iiouis  Levaa. 

a.  Louis  Levaa  or  Le  Vau  ( 1612-1670) •  Besidas  and  b 
between  ^raaoois  Mansart  anf  J*  Hardouin  Mansart  in  the  midd- 
le  of  tne  17  th  oentury,  Levau  iras  the  aost  employed  arohiteot. 
Prom  1653  antil  his  death  (1670),  as  "first  apchiteot  of  the 
king",  he  had  the  supervision  of  the  royal  buildings.  Be  dom- 
inated  the  first  ten  years  of  the  government  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  two  first  buildings  to  make  hitn  knoirn  were  Hôtel  Lambe- 
rt at  ^aris,  in  which  Le  Smeacralready  painted  in  1648,^^''' 
and  the  famous  Château  7&ttX-le-7ioomte  of  the  intendant  bou- 
quet. Soaie  doubt  prevails  in  regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
building  of  the  latter.  Pouqaet  wished  to  set  the  beginning 
in  1640;  D'Argenville  irrites  that  it  «ras  ooœpleted  in  1653; 
others  place  the  ohief  activity  in  building  just  before  1660. 
Louis  XIV  left  on  Aug.  17,  1661,  the  famous  festival,  «rhich 
sealed  the  fall  of  Pouquet.  It  is  therefore  of  value  to  obt- 
ain  from  other  sources  data  concerning  Levau' s  position  at  t 
this  time. 

His  burial  oertificate  contains  the  following  désignation 
and  title: —  "Messire  Louys  Levau,  counsellor  of  the  king  in 
ûis  oouncils,  intendant  and  master  gênerai  of  the  buildings 
of  his  majesty,  first  arohitect  of  his  buildings,  seoretary 
of  his  majesty,  house  and  crown  of  Prance**.  He  died  on  Satur- 

day.  Oot.  11,  at  3  A.  M.,  and  he  was  buried  the  same  day. 

6Q3 
We  find  further  statements. 

1656,  Lûuis  Levau,  arohitect  of  tne  king,  reoeived  3000  li- 
vres salary,  which  was  paid  to  him  in  full. 

1656,  Prancois  Levau,  another  arohitect  reoeived  500  livres 
without  réduction  and  appears  to  hâve  reoeived  600  livres  fr- 
om the  Chambre  aux  Deniers. 

Levau  had  t0O  sons,  who  took  part  in  his  buildings.  Louis 
died  in  1661. 
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The  preoeàing  statieoaent  refers  to  îranoois. 

The  royal  aooouût  books  fiaally  give  the  following  stateme- 
nts  coDoerning  ttxe   praotiçe,  position  and  salary  of  Levau. 

1666,  Dec.  9,  *'Sote  tiiat  he   haa  paid  to  M.  La  Vau,  acoordi- 
ag  to  order,  tiie  aum  of  6000  livres  for  part  of  the  reimburse- 
laent  of  the  charge  as  quadriennial  intendant  of  buildings — 
6000  livres". ^^^ 

\,e  ï(e4Tve  àe  to\x\s  XIV,  ^arNi*.  fQ\,.  l,  oo\,.  \%1 , 

1638.  "To  M.  Louis  Le  Vau,  first  architect  of  his  majesty, 
for  his  appointments  6000  livres,  that  «ras  entirely  paid,  in 
vieîf  of  the  iftotual  service  rendered  to  his  majesty  in  his  bu- 
ildings —  6000  livers''.'^^ 

Ko"te  700.   Sec  t^^c  so^me,  ooXuvlir  292.  --  ^e  stawà.»  o\  t\ve  \v 

1670.  "To  Sieur  Le  Vau,  first  architect  of  the  buildings  of 
the  king  6000  livres. ^^^ 

Rote  701.  See  \.\\e  «Q«e,  oo\,.  461.  —  kX  \\^z  A^ecvà  o^  t\ve  W- 
at   ot    3cxia.    21.    1671. 

The  following  may  be  said  in  regard  to  his  practice. 

Levau  built  the  interior  of  Ghatsau  Vinoennes  (Pig.  140)  as 
a  royal  country  house. 

1654,  he  was  appointed  suooessor  of  Lemercisr  on  the  build- 
ini  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Tuileries.  He  finished  the  sou- 
thern  wing  of  the  court  with  the  pavillon  (?ig.  332)  begun  by 
Lesoot,  and  executed  the  eastern  wing  exoepting  ths  colonnade, 
and  the  eastérn  haif  of  the  northern  side  to  the  central  pav- 
illon. At  the  Tuileries,  ne  built  the  middle  pavillon  and  t 
the  adjacent  wing  tt   the  ground  atory. 

1661,  Levau  began  the  érection  of  tûe  Collège  des  Quatre  N 
Nations  at  Paris, ^'now  Institute  de  ?rauce  (Pig.  198),  whioh 
Dorbay  and  Lambert  oompleted  after  1663. 

1665,  as  first  architect  of  the  king,  he  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  the  Ohateau  of  Louis  XIII,  two  pavillons  and  an 

orangerie. 

Levau  buirt  in  Paris  Hotels  de  Lionne,  de  Pons,  Deshameaux, 
d'Hesselin,  and  Lambert,  the  last  two  on  the  island  of  3.  Lo- 
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Louis;  Hôtel  de  Rohan  in  Rue  le  l'Université;  Ghateau  de  Liv- 
ry,  iater  du  Rainoy  (Pig.  242),  de  Seignelay  (1662),  the  lat- 
ter  for  Coibert;  du  S,  Sepalchre  aear  Troyes,  and  of  Beroy. 
The  Ohateau  of  Bercy  lias  already  been  mentioned  by  Lanoe  as 
a  work  of  Pranoois  Mansart. 

During  the  érection  of  tlae  colonnade  of  tbe  boavpe  by  Clau- 
de Perrault,  Èevaa  retaiaed  ais  position  as  architect  of  the 
Louvre. 

Levau  was  the  first  arohiteot  of  the  great  Ohurch  3.  Sulpi- 
ce  at  paris,  and  probably  likewise  of  the  Gharoh  3.  Louis  en 
l'Isle  and  of  the  Ohapel  of  Salpetriere,  usually  attributed 
to  Braand. 

Oonoerning  the  principal  works  of  Levau,  especially  his  pr- 
actice  in  Vaux,  at  the  Louvre  and  in  Versailles,  we  shall  ba- 
ve to  return  to  him.  He  and  not  J.  Hardouin  Mansart  fixed  t 
the  type  of  façade  or  its  axial  systeiB  in  Versailles.  Per- 
haps  one  is  too  severe  against  him  in  cooparison  with  J.  Har- 
douin ijiansart.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  différence  betireen 
the  capabilities  of  both  was  cot  so  great,  perhaps  he  ventu- 
red  Biore  than  tne  latter  in  his  solutions.   In  several  vorks 
may  be  seen  the  endeavor  to  combine  a  colossal  and  a  smaller 
order-CPigs.  193,  241,  242). 

425.  5'rancois  I.  Blondel. 

b.  François  Blondel  I  (1618-16S6),  wno  should  not  be 
confused  with  two  Iater  architects  of  this  name.   He  was  Seig- 
neur des  Oroisettes  et  gallardon,  and  only  after  long  contin- 
aed  travels  did  he  commence  at  about  the  âge  of  forty  years 
to  study  the  profession  of  military  engineering  and  then  of 
architecture,  in  whioh  he  acquired  an  important  nams  by  vari- 
ons Works  and  writings. 

He  began  in  1665  with  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  of  Sa- 
intes. Of  his  three  city  Gates  of  Paris,  the  Gâte  of  3.  Den- 
is is  especially  known  as  a  triumpûal  arch  (Fig.  63).  He  ii- 
ikewise  exeouted  tae  Hôtel  de  Rouille  at  Paris. 

Interesting  is  the  choi  ending,  which  he  built  on  the  five 
sides  of  ths  late  gothic  apse  of  3.  Laurent  at  Paris.  In  th- 
is ^eculiar  arrangement,  in  the  midst  of  thèse  réminiscences 
of  his  admiration  of  Ohurch  S.  Peter  and  for  Palladio,  one 
feels  the  work  of  a  man,  who  was  acoustomed  to  reflect  upon 
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the  nature  of  arohiteoture,  aoçl  who  knew  ail  ita  contemporary 
rules. 

Louis  XIV  appolnted  Blondel  "marshal  of  the  caœps  and  armi- 
es  of  the  kiog;"  he  oeoaœe  in  1671  a  member  of  the  Aoademy  a 
and  in  1672  its  director, 

Among  his  writings,  the  two  following  should  be  mentioned 
hère.  Tbe  first  bears  the  titie:-  Cours  d' Arohiteoture  ense- 
igne dans  1' Académie  Royale  (Parie.  1675);  it  comprises  the 
instruction,  that  he  gave  to  his  pupils.   The  second  is  call- 
ed; —  Resolution  des  quatre  principaux  ProÔlems  d'Architectu- 
re. (Paris.  1673). 

426.  Olaude  Perrault. 

0.  Claude  Perrault  (born  about  1613,  died  Oct.  3,  16- 
33).  The  name  of  Perrault  has  attained  spécial  famé  by  the 
building  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  after  the  compétiti- 
on sfith  Sernini  and  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  at  first  an 
arcûitect.  The  latter  ciroumstanoe  is  a  particular  thorn  in 
the  eye  for  many  French  architects,  like  Viollet-le-Duo  and 
Lance,  ifho  hâve  returned  to  the  Gothio  conception  of  the  ar- 
chitectural profession.  They  seek  to  iessen  Perrault' s  serv- 
ices to  the  utmost.   We  shall  endeavor  to  give  as  aiany  points 
of  view  as  possiole,  in  order  to  reaori  a  just  décision. 

Glaude  Perrault,  learned  aian  and  artist,  doctor  and  physic- 
ian,  anatomist  and  arohitect,  «ras  one  of  ths  most  versatile 
spirits,  as  Henri  Martin  says,  that  ever  won  results  in  ail 
domains.  He  balongs  to  those,  irho  at  once  became  members  at 
the  founding  of  the  Aoademy  of  Sciences.   A  peculiar  light  is 
cast  upon  the  manysidedness  of  Perrault  by  tihe  statement  of 
some  payments  made  to  hig  in  the  accounts  of  the  royal  buildings, 

1671,  March  26: —  To  Sieur  Perrault,  physician,  for  the  wo- 
rk  done  by  him  and  the  attention  given  to  the  buildings  in  1 
1669  and  1670,*^^^  4000  livres. 

GuVtt^^^»  Cca^v^^*  ^^^  Bot\^exv\,s  etc.  YoV.  \,    co\.  368. 

1678,  Jan.  23: —  To  Sieur  Perrault,  in  considération  of  the 
architectural  designs  made  by  aim  for  the  Louvre,  the  Arch  of 
Triumph,  and  other  places, ''^^  4000  livres. 

The  other  payments  made  to  Perrault  between  1668  and  1687 
State; —  in  considération  of  his  application  to  medicine. 
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1500  livres,  —  or  to  Sieur  Perrault,  pbysioian,  for  tiis  pro- 
found  knowledge  of  mediciae,  or  for  works  for  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  in  considération  of  iiis  particuiar  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

In  the  same  accouats,  the  following  refers  to  Perrault' s 
work  on  Vitruvius: —  Jan.  15,  1668,  300  livres  were  paid  to 
the  copperplate  engraver  Pitau  on  account  for  the  pàates,ifh- 
ioh  he  engraved  for  a  translation  of  Vitruvius  for  the  king. 
The  work  of  Perrault  appeared  in  1673. 

Perrault' s  first  design  for  the  coaipletion  of  the  Louvre 
dates  from  1664.  After  the  departure  of  Bernini,  Olaude  with 
the  aid  of  his  brother  Charles  beoaaie  his  successor.  The  cor- 
nerstone  for  his  colonnade  was  laid  in  1665  (Pig.  223);  the 
building  was  oompleted  in  1680.  Différent  ideas  of  Perrault 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  angle  pavillons  were  not  execufeed. 

SJBSxatkKxx9syacatsxBBt8xl(BxtKXxsKttxlBKtK&eHxt£££xxHÂxl£SS[ 
stslEBXKiExtHxsaHSlteEBtxsixafxlixsxxp^iLiBatiaHxJeaxKBÂXKXKSx 

Perrault  built  in  1668-1671  the  Astronomioal  Observatory  at 
Paris.  Likewise  from  him  corne  the  Church  S.  Berwit~le-Betou~ 
rne,  where  he  was  buried,  and  the  aitar  of  Notre-Daaig-de-Sav- 
onne  in  the  Church  des  Petits-peres  at  Paris.   He  prepared  a 
design  for  a  new  Church  3.  Senevieve  at  Paris,  ani  published 
two  Works:   the  ''Architecture  générale  de  Vitruve,  réduite  et, 
aoregs",  (Paris.  1674),  and  the  "Ordonnance  des  cinq  Espèces 
de  Colonnes  selon  la  Méthode  des  Anciens*'.  (Paris.  1683). 

Lance  asks,^^"^  what  has  Decome  of  the  two  folio  volumes  wi- 
th  the  drawings  of  Perrault,  collected  Dy  ois  brother, Charles 
in  1683,  the  author  of  ttie  faoïous  "Contes  de  Perrault",  and 
which  belonged  to  tne  marquis  de  Marigny  and  later  to  Charles 
X.   I  saw  them  in  1367  in  one  Impérial  Library  of  tne  Louvre 
witn  ail  tue  oripinî^l  drawings  of  tne  designs  of  tae  Louvre, 
of  Uiat  period;  with  tne  exception  of  tnose  of  Sernini,  '/;riioh 
were  preserved  eisewnere,  triey  were  iost.  m  1371  wita  tne  en- 
tire  library  of  the  Louvre,  wnen  ourned  oy  tne  Commune.   But 
tiie  most  important  designs  for  the  Louvre  were  engraved. 

Note  704.   I^xe  SQme.  ïo\.  2.  v  i^*?. 

Of  the  two  reaaons  on  which  Lance  migiit  dépend,  "^^^  to  estab- 
lish  Levau  as  the  designer  of  the  colonnade,  not  one  point  is 
proved  by  the  statement  of  Boileau.   îhis  bears  the  character 
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of  malice  and  ignores  that  Perrault  waa  taore  than  tnerely  a  m 
member  of  the  faculty  of  medieine.   As  for  the  second  baais, 
the  engraving  of  A.  Herissot  must  be  scarcely  more  than  a  sa- 
perfioial  and  bungling  »fork,  Of  tbe  fiva  statements  given  by 
him,   three  are  notorioaaly  false.  Tùe  two  others,  even  if  t 
they  were  true,  noaid  not  change  the  authorship  of  Perrault. 
His  burned  drawings,  that  I  hâve  aeen,  and  ifàioh  ooald  oooe 
neither  froœ  [jevau  nor  from  D'Orbay,  irere  as  good  as  those  of 
hundreds  of  aotual  arohiteots  of  the  iast  four  centuries,  and 
they  ahowed,  that  Perrault  waa  entirely  capable  of  correctly 
giving  the  Couvre  colonnade  in  gênerai  and  in  détail,  everyt- 
hing  that  composes  the  architectural  character  of  thia  monum- 
ent. B'urthar,  no  one  has  asasrted,  that  as  Lance  says,  Perr- 
ault became  from  one  day  to  the  next,  an  architect  from  a  ph- 
ysician. 

Ko\e  705.   See  Lonoe.  YoX.  2.  p.  197. 

The  "somejfhat  Gothic"  idea  of  Lance,  that  oniy  one  who  is 
at  the  same  tiœe  a  ^mason",  so  to  apeak,  deserves  the  name  of 
architect,  is  exaggerated,  and  the  Renaissance  haa  extended 
this.  It  has  reoognized  that  one  may  be  an  excellent  master 
mason  and  can  erect  large  and  subatantial  buildings,  without 
having  a  vestige  of  an  architect  witnin  himself.   Such  build- 
ings are  then  to  be  seen.  And  even  in  the  Qothic  period,  wh- 
ere  praotice  in  construction  was  much  more  necessary  than  si- 
nce  the  Italian  Renaissance,  there  »ere  architects,  who  were 
much  sought  after  chiefly  as  designing  masters,  as  may  be  ae- 
en in  the  annals  of  Milan  Gathedral. 

Oomposition  yet  remains  a  "aomebhing''  in  architecture.  Se- 
rein has  Perrault  manifeatly  a  refined  feeling  for  simple,  n 
noble,  0eautiful  proportions.   The  draifing  by  irhich  he  won  in 
the  compétition  for  a  triomphal  aroh  over  Levau  and  Ûebrun  ( 
(figs.  324,  325)  likeifise  proves  this.   Bven  if  the  line  of 
the  base  of  the  statue  be  not  entirely  freed,  and  the  soluti- 
on of  the  doorway  in  the  colonnade  be  ugly,  this  columnar  fa- 
çade, with  the  tower  façade  of  Notre  Dame,  then  remaina  the 
sole  architectural  monusieat  in  Paris,  which  arouses  the  impr- 
ession of  the  monumental  and  of  the  majestic  in  the  higher  a 
sensé  of  the  word,  when  one  cornes  from  Italy.  And  Claude  Pe- 
rrault has  inoonteatably  ©xecuted  this,  and  he  alone.  This 
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famé  is  his  and  it  saffioia  for  ttie  honor  of  an  "arctiiteot". 

That  tievau  iras  entrasted  irltb  the  teohnioal  ezdoatl()n  is 
not  impossible.  It  might  be  leduoed  from  the  foilowiag  pay- 
aent  frooi  tne  royal  aoooants,  that  it  referred  to  a  nodel  by 
Cievau  for  another  part  of  the  Louvre,  as  for  example  the   fao- 
ade  along  Rue  de  Rivoli  or  the  new  faoade  next  the  Seine,  iri- 
th  the  extension  of  vhioh  he  was  stiil  entrusted.  It  runs: — 

1683,  Jan.  9: —  To  Saint-Ives,  for  his  complète  payment  for 
the  joinery  work,  that  he  has  dons  for  the  model  of  the  buil- 
ding of  the  Louvre,  of  the  design  of  M.  Le  Vau 819  livres. "^^^ 

427.  Jean  Marot. 

d.  Jean  Marot  (born  about  1619,  died  in  1679)  from  P 
Paris  is  today  ohiefly  known  by  the  great  number  of  architect- 
ural dravings  and  compositions,  «rhioh  he  engraved  partly  by 
himself,  partly  with  his  son  Daniel  and  another  Marot  (Jean 
Baptiste).  Thèse  engravings,  700  to  800  plates  in  at  least 
30  séries,  form  the  "Oeuvre  de  jsan  Marot",  from.  which  numer- 
ous  illustrations  hâve  been  taken  for  this  volume.  Many  of 
his  séries  hâve  neither  title  nor  date. 

By  thèse  works  Marot  beoomes,  with  Du  Cerceau,  A.  Bossa»  Le 
Pautre  and  Israël  Sylvestre,  one  of  the  most  important  ^oare- 
es  for  the  study  of  ffrenoh  architecture*  ffe  owe  to  him  the 
knoïfledge  of  many  vanished  architectural  works,  of  whioh  he 
gives  accurate  drawings  (for  example,  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
Valois;  Pigs.  21,  44,  45,  197).  Prom  some  of  his  engravings 
Destailleur  conjectures,  that  Jean  Marot  went  to  Italy,  perh- 
aps  with  Philippon,  who  iras  a  cabinat-maker,  like  Marot' s  fa- 
ther.  Jean  Marot' s  vife  was  also  the  daughter  of  a  cabinet- 
maker,  Galbrand. 

In  the  year  1669,  Jean  Marot  bore  the  title  of  architect  of 
tne  king  and  dwelt  in  Rue  Guisarde  in  the  faugourg  S.  Sermain- 
des-Pres.  In  this  year  and  in  1670,  we  see  him  construct  va- 
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rious  grottos  at  the  Ghateau  3.  aarmain-en-Laye. 

The  folloiring  works  in  Paris  are  attributed  to  him;^ —  Hotels 
de  Pussort,  de  Montemart,  that  of  the  Cologne  banker  and  art 
collecter  Jabaoh  (de  Jabba)  in  Paris,  whose  first  design  is 
represented  in  Pigs.  5  and  309,  de  Prance  Monceaux,  also  Chat- 
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Ohateans  de  Turay  io  Barguody  aad  Lavardio  in  Idaine,  the  bat- 
tis of  the  Château  at  Maisoas,  and  flnally  the  former  façade 
of  charch  des  Pealllantiaes  at  Paris. 

Uarot's  design  for  the  principal  faoade  of  the  Louvre  shova 
in  cootrast  to  oiost  other  designs  two  orders  in  the  court  as 
well  as  ekternally;  it  waa  conoeived  œore  in  the  style  of  yr- 
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enoh  chateaus  and  manifests  a  very  skilfal  architecte; 

Kote  7® 8.   I\.\\jka\va\eà  \u  B\OTLàe\,  3.  ?.  Goura  ôb^AvcYvWect- 

UT6.  Par\B.  mt-l^T.  Yo\..  %.   ÇXaXe  67. 

We  mast  hère  limit  our^elves  to  mentioning  the  titles  of  t 
the  follotring  literary  vorks. 

a.  Âcoording  to  Sestaillear,  his  earliest  dated  engraving 
was  of  1640,  being  the  Bepresentation  de  la  Sépulture  du  liar> 
quis  de  Sostaing. 

b*  Recueil  de  plusieurs  portes  des  principaux  hostels  et 
maisons  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  etc.  1644»  16  Pis. 

c.  j^esseios  de  toutes  les  parties  de  l'église  3aint<^ierre 
de  Rome.  geBSUDcd^âoaBBttely  on  the  spot  by  Jacques  Zarade, 
arohiteot  and  engraver  of  the  king  in  tne  year  1659.  13  Pis. 

d.  Recueil  des  plus  beaux  édifices  et  frontispieces  des  e 
églises  de  Paris,  dedècated  to  Henri  de  Harlay  etc.  34  Pla. 

e.  Le  magnifique  Ohasteau  de  Richelieu.  34  Pis. 

f.  Architecture  Française  de  jean  Harot.  Wlthout  title. 
195  Pis.  On  the  index  stands;  Table  of  contents  of  the  plates 
of  M.  Harot,  father  and  son. 

Â  second  édition  appeared  by  P.  Mariette  in  1727,   the  last 
édition  from  very  îfork  plates  being  by  Jombert  in  1751. 

g.  Recueil  des  Plans,  Profils  et  Slevations  de  plusieurs 
palais,  chasteaux,  églises,  sépultures,  grottes  &  hostels, 
bastis  dans  Paris  &  aux  environs  par  les  meilleurs  architect- 
es du  royaume  -  -  desseigiies,  mesures  4  graves  l)ar  Jean  Marot, 
architecte  parisien.  112  Pis. 

h.  Marot,  jean.  Architecte  et  Graveur.  Petite  Oeuvre  d'Ar- 
chitecture. Paris.  1764.  50  Pis. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  in  this  volume  taken  from  Marot 
belong  to  the  trorks  mentioned  under  f  and  g*  By  the  impossi- 
bility  of  designating  their  places  therein  accurately,  we  mu- 
st  be  satisfied  with  referrtng  to  the  two  volumes  H  a  7c  and 
H  a  7d,  designated  in  the  Paris  Cabinet  des  Estampes  as  «Oeu- 
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*'Oea»re  de  Jeaa  Marot". 

Thèse  volumes  also  ooatain  a  nanber  of  J.  Marot's  oomposit- 
ions^  as  for  example  the  firat  and  unexeouted  design  for  Hôt- 
el Jabbach  in  Paris  (?ig8.  5,  309),  also  idéal  buildings, ^^^ 
a  séries  of  "nen  des,ti^»8"œade  for  alcôves  and  engraved  by  J. 
Mapot'*.  A  séries  of  fireplaoes  witb  tiie  statement^Mesign  of 
Jean  Marot".  Tàese  séries  are  ppeliminary  steps  to  Jean  Lep- 
aatre,and  otherwise  oontain  distant  reaiinisoenoes  of  Du  Cerceau, 

Voa  127-12«. 

In  a  séries  of  tokbs  cooiposed  by  Marot,  one  irould  believe 
tbat  certain  figures  were  by  Du  Gerceau.  ^^  Besides  other  gr- 
ouads,  ths  frieadsbip  may  be  oonsldered,  irhich  existed  betire- 
en  tàe  father  of  Marot  aad  tbe  grandson  of  Jacques  Du  Cerceau. 
Â  sister  of  lijarot  had  in  1623  a  Du  Cerceau  (Jean  ?)  as  god  pa- 
rents witn  tbe  daagnter  of  Charles  Du  By.  -^^ 

Xote   710.      Borne,    to^»^©»   iOftvto   \\7. 

Xote   711.      COTtmuxv\co\VoiK  ot   C\^.    Eeaà   to   Deô\a\,\,VeuT.      See 
X\i^  botter ^ s   Kot^oea   etc.    p.    lai. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  with  Ge  Pautre  is  likeiri- 
se  explained  œore  fully,  in  that  he  took  part  in  the  engravi- 
ngs  of  several  of  Marot' s  séries,  espeoially  in  the  figure 
éléments,  just  as  did  Stefano  délia  Bella.  •  Destailleur  Stat- 
es this  and  suggests,  that  the  value  of  Marot' s  compositions 
for  interior  décoration,  such  as  ceilings,  doors,  vases,  lock- 
smith's  work,  etc.  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  that 
this  is  sometimes  better  than  at  ail  other  times. 
428.  Daniel  Marot. 

e.  Daniel  Marot  (born  about  1660,  died  after  1718)  w 
vas  a  son  of  Jean, Marot  and  probably  his  pupil.  Starting  in 
ornaaent  f  rooi  the^  tendency  of  Jean  Lapautre,  he  contriDutel 
to  its  change  in  the  direction  of  the  masters,  which  wa  hâve 
designated  as  the  group  of  Berain-Daniel  Marot. (Art  331).  In 
architecture  itself,  his  tendency  was  mucn  more  severe  and  c 
comparable  with  that  of  Salomon  de  Brosse.  (Art.  409).  ïVe  can 
judge  of  it  chiefiy  by  his  engraved  compositions  alone.''-^^ 

Xote  712.   See  Oeux)Te«  du  St.  Q.  Jiavot, >arG\\\tcct  o^  WVVt- 
aoi  .111,  \i\.vi4  oX  Qreat  BT\.t%\.]^,  cotvtatxvtT^^  ae\)ero\  tàeaa  uset- 
vxV  to  0To\\\,tecta,  potutera,  aculptora,  ^o^^®^^'^^*»  4°'^^*^*-^* 
OkTvà  otY^era-,  o\\.  txv  f^^^^^  ot  t\\u»  Qipp\.>^\.n4  t\vem6el\>ea  to  t\\e 
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X\.Xi.z   cxT-t».*      Ba^ue,    no   date    Vo^ouX   if  i^'ï .      îLevu\j\\a\ved    \n  tac- 

vVeà    \n   26A   p.\vo\o^rcy»(ure«.    ^*r\,S.fk,    1892. 

After  the  révocation  of  ttie  Sdiot  of  Nantes,  he  lett   France 
and  beGame  famous  by  bis  irorks  and  pabllcatlons  as  arobiteot 
of  ¥?illiam  III  in  Sag).and.  Tbe  design  of  tbe  gardens  at  Bamp- 
ton  Oourt  in  Sngl and  pane  froot  him.  He  worked  in  BoIIand  on 
tbe  new  Palace  of  Ejoo  and  on  tbe  great  audience  bail  at  tbe 
Hagae.  ^ 

destailleur  gives  detqtils  ooncerning  bis  varions  works  as 
engraver, and  regards  bis  eaigration  as  a  great  loss  for  Pren- 
cb  aroûiteotnre. (Art.  409). 

429.  Jales  Bardoain  tfansart. 

f.  Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,  callad  Mansart  or  Mansard, 
(born  at  Raris  Apr.  16,  1646,  died  May  11,  170aj^  «as  tk&  êWà 
of  Sap&ael  Hardoatè  and  of  Marie  Gaultier,  of  a  nièce  of  Fran- 
çois M&Q3£iPt  and  a  grandson  of  bis  sister.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
bis  great  ancle,  taking  bis  naae  af ter  bis  deatb.  Be  vorked 
under  libéral  Bruant  on  Hotsl  de  Vendôme,  wben  Louis  XI7  ent- 
rusted  to  nim  tbe  préparation  of  tbe  plans  for  tbe  only  later 
erected  Cbateau  of  Olagny  for  Madame  de  Montespan.  Hardouin 
Mansart  understood  more  and  more  bow  to  secure  tbe  favor  of 
tbe  king,  rose  to  ever  bigber  offices,  even  to  tbe  rank  of  c 
count,  and  be  was  entrusted  witb  sucb  a  great  number  of  impo- 
rtant buildings,  tbat  aside  from  tbe  Louvre  anl  tne  beginning 
of  Varsaillss,  a;3  aiigbt  oe  3oaaii.3r-i:i  as  tbe  personif ication 
of  arcbitectural  activity  under  Louis  XIV.  He  died  so  sudden- 
ly  at  tbs  âge  of  but  63  years,  tbat  men  spoke  of  poisoning. 

Tbe  following  survey  of  bis  arcniteotural  works  is  given  a 
aooording  to  Lance. 

1674,  be  undertook  ioaportant  works  of  snlargement  of  Cbate- 
au of  3.  âermain. 

1675,  be  erected  tbe  Hotel-de-Ville  at  Arles. 

1676,  be  began  work  on  Cbateau  of  Clagny  pear  Versailles, 
jfbose  main  building  was  coapleted  in  1679.   In  tbis  period 
also  falls  tbe  érection  of  tbe  little  Cbateau  de  la  Ménagerie 
at  Versailles. 

1679-1685,  be  erected  tbe  stables  at  Versailles. 
1679,  ne  commenced  tbe  buildings  of  tbs  pleasure  Cbateau  of 
Marly. 
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1680,  acoording  to  a  aeœorial  «edal  of  thia  year,  the  rebu- 
ildiog  of  the  principal  façade  of  the  Palace  at  Versailles 
was  prooably  oompleted.   In  this  tioie  likewise  falls  the  buil- 
ding of  tùe  great  Oomoons  at  Versailles  vitb  the  kitchens  in 
the  groand  story  and  the  officiais  dvellings  above  thêta. 

1680  (about),  Hardouin  began  the  second  Ghurch  of  the  Hôtel 
des  Invalida,  the  real  principal  charoh  »ith  the  doue. 

1683,  hô  «as  ennobled. 

1684,  àe  began  the  Ghurch  of  Notre  Dame  at  Versailles,  fin- 
ished  in  tifo  years. 

1684-1686,  he  exeouted  the  Place  des  Victoires  at  Paris. 

1685,  with  Jacques  Gabriel,  he  comaenced  the  bridge  Pont 
Royal  at  Paris. 

1685-1636,  he  ereoted  the  buildings  of  S.  Cyr  near  Versail- 
es.  He  was  at  the  saïae  tiae  entrusted  irith  the  construction 
of  Place  Louis-le-ârand,  aov  Vendôme.  He  was  appointed  first 
architect  of  the  king. 

1686,  he  bttilt  for  dnke  de  Bouillon  the  Ghateau  of  Navarre 
near  Svreux. 

1688,  he  began  the  Grand  Trianon  near  Versailles. 

1692,  he  enlarged  the  Palace  Royal  at  Paris  by  the  Gallery 
d'Bnee,  painted  by  Coypel,  whioh  gave  »ay  to  the  présent  Thé- 
âtre Français. 

1690-1707,  he  exeouted  the  roodscreen  and  the  central  spire 
of  the  Gathedral  at  Orléans. 

1693,  after  the  oompletion  of  the  dooae  of  the  Invalids,  he 
vas  made  knight  of  the  order  of  3.  Michael. 

1633,  he  built  the  Ghateau  at  Vanvres,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  |«hateau  of  Boafflers. 

1699,  he  oonstruoted  at  3.  Gloud  the  lower  part  of  the  gre- 
at cascade,  and  ornamented  the  rtairs  of  the  (ghateau. 

1699,  Jan.  7,  in  order  to  do  him  greater  honor,  the  king  tr- 
ansferred  to  him  the  office  of  superintendent  of  buildings, 
that  Golbert  aad  later  Louvois  had  held. 

1699,  he  began  the  Ohapel  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  »hi- 
ch  Robert  de  Gotte  finished. 

1700,  in  January,  he  was  oalled  to  Nancy  to  give  advice  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  for  the  beautifying  of  the  Palace  and  g 
gardens.  About  the  same  time  (1699  ?),  he  began  the  so-call- 
ed  ^'Voif  of  Louis  XIII*,  by  which  iras  understood  the  deoorati- 
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décoration  of  the  choir  of  Hotre  Dame  at  Paris.  This  extend- 
ed  to  the  pavement,  the  choir  stalls,  and  several  statues  ab> 
ont  the  altar  of  tbe  choir  space,  and  it  in  part  still  remains. 

In  the  park  of  Versailles^  the  two  last  so-oalled  'Grevés 
of  the  golonnade'and  of  the  Dooe",  later  çalled  "Bath  of  Apol- 
lo,''  were  by  Hardoain  Maasart. 

1702,  he  bailt  the  new  façade  of  the  aotei-de-¥ille  at  Lyo- 
ns  instead  of  tke   one  injared  by  f ire.  Robert  de  fiotte  sap- 
erintended  the  building. 

He  builtin  Paris  Hptel  ?ieabet  (on  âuay  des  Oeleatins),  t 
that  of  Reick  de  Penaatier,  and  the  high  altar  of  the  Oonvent 
of  Gilles-Dieu.  He  esected  in  the  province  the  fhateau  of  Lu- 
neville  for  the  duke,  and  those  of  Ohamarande,  of  Villout,  a 
and  of  Pinon;  the  stateœent,  that  ne  built  that  of  Blerancou- 
rt  near  Blois,  is  indeed  based  on  a  tirofoid  error  in  Lance. 
(Art.  396).   He  completed  Ohateau  Monfrin,  built  various  thi- 
ngs  at  the  Shateau  at  Ohambord,  and  plaoed  roofs  over  several 
of  its  terraces.   In  the  Arohbisnop's  Palace  at  Rouen,  he  con- 
structed  a  court  gateway  and  the  principal  stairway,  and  the 
bishop's  Palace  in  Castres,  not  the  Hotel-de-Ville. 

Mansart  prepared*  for  himself  a  house  in  Rue  des  Tournelles 
at  Paris,  as  weil  as  a  Hotal  in  Rue  de  la  Pompe  (nos.  35  and 
37)  at  Versailles;  further  the  Ohateau  of  Sagonne,  where  he 
received  the  visit  of  the  king.   He  received  from  Louis  XIV 
Lhe  following  titles: —  *'counciilor  of  the  king,  chevalier  of 
3.  Michel,  oount  de  Sagonne,  Baron  de  Jouy,  Seigneur  de  îJeui- 
lly,  of  Augy-sur-3ois,  Ghateau-sur-Allier,  Vende  etc. '^^* In 
the  Ghapter  on  the  standing  of  architects  will  be  found  the 
séries  of  offices  conferred  upon  ûim. 

aee  Xou-oeW.ea  Avo\\\>ûes  àe'\."»l^v\  îTatvca\.a.  1862.  p.  12.1. 

Hardouin,  as  it  appears,  first  built  at  the  Ohateau  at  Olag- 
ny  and  at  the  stables  at  Versailles  the  mansard  roofs  named 
after  him. 

J.  Hardouin  Mansart  ûad  a  brother,  nho   was  only  oailed  Mic- 
hel Hardouin.  ffe  find  hiœ  designated  in  1684  as  ''architect 
of  the  buildings  of  the  king".  He  married  Siooie  Geneviève 
Nanteuii,  daughter  of  the  famous  Robert  ÈJanteuil,  "designer 

714 
and  engraver  in  ordinary  to  the  king". 
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B.   Otiier  Mskatsrs. 
430.  OtUer  Maaters, 

g.  Antoine  Bergeroa,  ''sworn  of  the  aasonrys  of  the  k 
klog*',  took  part  in  lô€p  in  the  saperintendence  of  Ghateaa  V 
Vaux-le-Vioomte. 

h.  Aastine  de  Bordease  (or  Cordeaux),  as  Lance  irrites 
aou  aooor^ing  to  tlie  stateaeat  of  Stocqaeler,  ereoted  the  fan- 
oas  Taj-Mahal  near  Agra.  Snab  Jehan  had  hia  baild  apparently 
irithin  22  years  tl\e  mausoleuaa  of  his  favorite  wife  Nourjehan, 
(Moomtaza  Mahal  ?),  who  died  in  1Ô45.  If  this  authorship  be 
trne,  then  irouid  it  be  the  strangest  contradiction  of  Palast- 
re's  theory,  than  in  france,  only  whateves  is  bailt  entirely 
in  the  Italian  style,  coald  be  the  irork  of  Italians.  The  Taj 
is  entirely  exeoated  in  the  Indian-Persian  and  not  in  the  Pr- 
ench  style.  '  _ 

1870.    p.    i«S-,    1883-1884.   p.    15>5. 

i.  Gharles  Etienne  Briseux  (born  1660  at  Beaune-les- 
Dames,  died  Sept.  23,  1754)  bailt  the  Hôtel  d'Aagny  at  Paris. 

He  published  the  following  works: —  Architecture  Moderne, 
or  the  Art  of  building  well  (Paris,  1728);  also  L'Art  de  bas- 
tir  des  Maisons  de  Campagne  (Paris,  1743);  further.  Traite  du 
Beau  essential  dans  les  Arts,  more  particalarly  applied  to  A 
Architecture.  (Paris.  1752). 

k.  The  ^oothers  Bruand,  tôer-etdèr'ôrotèer  ^acqQesifa- 
(son  of  Sébastian  Bruand,  "gênerai  of  the  royal  buildings,  b 
bridges  and  roads  of  fiance*')  was  "arohiteot  of  the  buildings 

71  fi 

of  the  king  and  of  the  duke  of  Orléans".  -^^  His  works  are,  t 
the  Bouse  or  Office  of  the  Gloth  Dealers  at  Paris  (Fig.  61), 
and  the  Jàbach  House  at  Cologne,  and  further  the  Château  at 
Payelle.   He  died  on  Sept.  7,  1664  at  Paris.   His  son  Jacques 
(1663-1752)  was  likewise  an  arohiteot. 

XoXc  716.   Itv  X\\.z   noWoe  ot  Se\)08t\0ixv  Bv\]i,aTv.âi.,  Lo^t^ce  ^Voee 

Libéral,  the  younger  brother  (born  about  1637)  died  on  Nov. 
22,  1697,  as  "squire,  councillor  secretary  of  the  king,  the 
house,  crown  gj.  France  aod  of  its  finances,  architeçt  la  ord- 
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ordinary  of  the  baildings  of  his  aajesty".  By  ùim  are  in  1671 

the  plans  of  Botei  des  Invalids  and  of  the  first  Charch  (the 

one  behind  tne  domed  structure);  tiie  Oùapel  of  tha  Salpetrie- 

re,  the  Hotels  de  jjatiigi^on  and  de  Belle-Isle,  and  the  Palaoe 

of  the  duke  of  York  at  Richaond.   He  had  a  son  François. 

1.   Pierre  Ballet  (born  about  1639,  died  1716),  puÉ)il 
of  François  I  Blondel,  superintended  for  hiœ  the  building  of 
^ate  3.  Denis  at  Paris  and  erected  the  @ates  3.  Martin  and  3* 
Bernard  from  his  own  designs. 

There  are  by  hina  in  oharch  baildings  the  Ghuroh  3.  Thomas 
d'Aquin  at  Paris,  and  the  Ohurch  of  Oominioans  Reforme;  also 
ths  altar  of  Ghurch  Sof bonne,  and  tsro  chapels  in  the  transept 
of  S.  3ermain-des-?res  belong  hère. 

Of  seoular  buildings  are  to  be  mentioned: —  the  Hôtel  of  t 
the  banker  Jabaoh,  Rue  Seuve-Saint-werry  at  ^aris.  Hôtel  Cro- 
zat  (5!ig.  284)  and  that  of  «ount  d'Svreux,  Place  Vendôme,  bo- 
th  in  Paris;  Ohateau  at  Issy,  and  the  front  portion  of  the  a 
archbishop's  Palaoe  at  Bourges  etc. 

As  architect  of  the  king  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  he  publ- 
ished  in  1676  the  Plan  of  Paris  in  12  sheets.  We  further  fi- 
nd  mentioned  as  publications,  L'Architecture  pratique  (Paris, 
1691);  Traite  sur  l'Usage  du  Pantometre  (Paris,  1675);  Obser^ 
vations  sur  la  mauvais  odeur  des  fosses  d'aisance  (Paris,  1696). 
He  was  member  of  the  Académie  d' architecture  af ter  1685. 

m.  François  oarlier  sojourned  in  1712-1715  in  Spain 
in  order  to  exécute  works  after  the  designs  of  Robert  de  Cot- 
te, whioh  were  the  gardens  of  Buen-Retiro  and  of  the  Palace 
of  )(|adrid,  in  the  latter  the  great  Oaoiaet  of  the  Furies;  un- 
der  Ferdinand  VI,  he  built  in  Madrid,,  the  Convent  of  S.  Fran- 
çois de  Salles. 

a.   Jean-Sylvain  Oartaud  (born  in  1675  at  Paris,  died 
there  on  Feb.  15,  175S)  was  after  1742  member  of  the  Academy 
and  architect  of  the  duke  of  Orléans  and  Berri.  He  exeouted 
the  façade  of  the  Ghurch  of  Petits-Peres  (1739)  and  the  Ghur- 
oh of  Barnabites  at  Paris,  also  the  Hotels  Ducnatel  and  Groz- 
at  at  Paris  (Rue  de  Montmorency),  iastiy  the  Qhateaus  of  Mont- 
morency (1708)  for  Pierre  Grozat,  and  of  Bournonville,  as  »e- 
11  as  the  country  house  of  D'Argenson  in  Neuilly. 

o.   Gayart' Built  in  1701-1705  the  Frenoh  Ghuroh  at  3er- 
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Berlin;  tie  ased  as  a  model  tbe  Teisple  at  charenton,  bat  ohan- 
ged  to  two  internai  ordere  instead  of  a  single  oolossal  one. 
(Pig.  209). 

p.  Roland  e'reart.  Sieur  de  (3hâ»b»4Fi'(born  at  Chambrai, 
died  in  1675)  waa  sent  tp^Italy  In  1640  to  obtain  Italian  aias- 
ters  for^franoe,  and  he  brought  Poûssin  back  to  Paris  (Art. 
277).  He  published  in  1650  his  ''Paralèele  de  l'architecture 
Antique  avec  la;Koderne,  with  a  collection  of  ten  principal 
authors,  who  hâve  ifritten  on  the  five  orders",  and  he  transl- 
ated  the  Treatlse  on  Paiating  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

q.  GhaiDOia  ïforked  toiiard  the  end  of  the  17  th  century. 
for  Ejouvois,  he  built  the  Hôtel  in  Rue  Richelieu  and  flhateau 
at  Ghaville  near  Paris;  further  the  Monastery  of  the  Visitat- 
ion in  faubourg  3.  Sermain  at  Paris,  and  the  Gonvent  of  the 
Bénédictine  Nuns  at  Ville-Leveque.  etc. 

r.  Gordemoy  published  in  1714  a  Treatise  on  Theoreti- 
cal  and  Praotical  Architecture. 

s.  Gottard  built  in  paris  about  the  middle  of  the  17 
th  century  the  Hôtel  de  Bi^euil,  known  as  Hôtel  de  Hollande 
(Rue  du  Temple),  also  the  chapel  and  the  Hospital  de  la  Merci 
(Rue  du  Ghaume),  which  Boffrand  completed.   He  published  6  p 
plates  of  ''New  Designs  of  joining  wainsooting  with  panels  of^ 
glass**,  and  he  was  also  arcaitect  of  the  king. 

t.  Jean  Gourtonne  (born  at  Paris  in  1671),  after  1728 
in  the  Academy,  became  in  1730  professer  as  sucoessor  of  Bru- 
and  (son)  and  iras  arohitect  of  the  king.  He  built  the  Hotels 
de  Hoirmoutiers  (1720)  and  Matignon  (1721)  at  Paris;  also  fop 
the  Garthusians  there  (Rue  d'gnfer).  He  published  in  1725  at 
Paris  his  ''Traite  de  la  Perspective  pratique,  avec  Remarques 
sur  l'^IJrchifcecture  etc." 

u*;  Charles  Augustin  Daviier  or  D'Aviier  (1653-2700) 
was  the  author  of  the  well  known  *Gours  d'Architecture"  (Par- 
is, 1691),  which  survived  many  iater  éditions,  aad  in  which 
he  used  the  counsels  of  Dorbay.  On  the  way  to  Rome,  he  was 
in  1674  with  Deagodetz  oaptured  by  pirates  from  Tunis,  where 
he  was  held  captive  for  two  years  and  built  a  moaque.  Both 
reached  Rome  in  1676,  where  Daviier  remaiaed  five  years»  Ea- 
ployed  at  first  under  Mansart,  he  went  in  1691  to  MOQ^P^lisï* 
to  erect  a  triumphal  aroh  after  the  drawings  of  ^orbay,  and 
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lie  remaioed  at  irork  io  tliat  ▼xolnity  untli  hls  eariy  death. 

He  bailt  the  bishop's  Paiaoe  at  Beziers  and  the  arobbisbop's 
at  Toulouse,  also  varioua  works  in  9arcassonne,  Saint-Pons, 
Toulouse  and  {fîmes.   He  likewise  published  a  translation  of 
3camoz25i  as  a  "Traite  des  Oinq  Ordres". 

V.   Delamaire  (died  1745)  built  after  1697  for  Prince 
de  Soubise  the  présent  Hôtel  des  Archives  Nationales  with  the 
beautiful  court;  he  also  erected  aotel  de  Pompadour  in  Rue 
Qrenelle-Saint-Germain  at  Paris. 

w.  Girard  Desarjiiiea  (born  at  Lyons)  built  about  1660 
a  great  staxrway  in  Palace  Royal  at  Paris  and  that  of  Hôtel 
Aubey,  nûioh  vrere  esteemed  the  most  convenient  In  Paris.  He 
also  executed  the  stairiray  in  Hôtel  of  aiarqais  de  l'Hôpital. 

X.  Antoine  Desgodetz  (1653-1728)  in  1674  was  captured 
by  pirates  on  the  way  to  Rome  witû  D'Aviler  and  Poy-Vaillant. 
He  is  ohiefly  known  by  his  work  "Les  Edifices  Antiques  de  Ro- 
me? very  acourately  measured  and  drawn. (Paris,  1682).  Tais 
was  long  esteemed,  and  is  stil,l  so  by  some,  as  the  best  sour- 
ce for  the  knowledge  of  the  old  monuments  of  Roaie,  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  order  of  Oolbert.  Desgodetz  seems  to  hâve 
built  little,  but  he  published  several  other  works,  whose  ti- 
tles  are  to  be  found  in  Lance. 

y.  Claude  Desgots,  nephew  of  Le  Hotre,  was  likewise 
a  iandsoape  architect.   He  dasigned  in  Bngland  for  the  royal 
gardens,  designed  the  garden  of  Palace  Royal  in  Paris,  and 
in  its  vicinity  the  parks  of  Bagnolet  and  of  3.  Manr.  He  we- 
nt  to  Rome  in  the  year  1675  as  a  pensioner.   He  rebuilt  later 
Château  Periguy  in  Burgundy  and  a  monumental  stairway  in  the 
Château  at  Anet. 

2.  François  Dorbay,  also  d'Orbay  (died  1697),  was  pu- 
pil  and  son-in-law  of  Levau.  He  superintended  the  latter's 
work  at  tne  Louvre,  at  the  Tuileries,  and  at  the  Collège  des 
Quatre  Nations.   Besides  various  onurcaes  and  monasteries  in 
Paris  and  Lyons,  he  built  the  Hôtel  des  Comédiens  Français  in 
paris,  and  the  Chenii-Neuf  (Dog-kennei)  in  Fontainebleau.  Si- 
noe  its  foundation,  ne  was  member  of  the  Académie  d'Architec- 
ture. 

His  son  (1679-1742),  likewise  member  of  the  Académie,  was 
''Gomptroller  of  the  buildings  of  tne  king".  Another  Dorbay, 
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soD  or  aeptiew  of  trie  latter,  rsceived  in  1739  tàe  Grand  Prix 
d'Architeotup©. 

aa.  Albert  §upave,  in  1696  with  the  aoulptor  Pleury, 
ifas  eetrusted  witû  the  décoration  of  tbe  façade  of  the  §atlie- 
dral  of  Toulon.  In  the  year  1713,  he  had  to  ifork  fop  tiie  du- 
k.e  of  Savoy,  He  designed  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  Victor 
Aoiadeus  in  Tarin,  and  mast  also  hâve  designed  La  Veneria,  the 
royal  country  house  in  the  vioinity  of  the  latter. 

bb.  Charles  Brrard,  painter  and  arohiteot  (born  in  1 
1606  at  Nantes,  died  in  1639  at  Rome),  iras  from  1666  to  1673 
and  from  1676  to  1683  ^irector  of  the  Prenoh  Academy  in  Rome; 
at  18  years  of  âge,  he  ireat  to  Italy  for  the  first  time.  He 
sent  from  thenoe  in  1670  the  plans  for  the  Church  of  the  Ass- 
umption  in  Paris.  He  execated  the  following  internai  décora- 
tions; in  1655  îforks  in  the  apartments  of  the  quaen  aother  in 
the  î^uvre,  1666,  in  Palace  of  Patliament  at  Rennes,  the  gré- 
ât hall  of  audience  and  the  great  chamber;  1657,  those  of  tne 
tûeatre  in  the  Tuileries;  1661  and  1662,  various  works  in  Ver- 
sailles, and  earlier  the  gallery  of  Château  Dangu  near  Gisors, 
He  participated  in  the  works  of  de  Ohambray  (Art.  430  p)  and 
executed  the  plates  for  them. 

00.  Pierre  H'ranoine.  (Art.  336). 
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dd.  Daniel  Gittard  "^  (born  Mar.  GL,  1625  at  Blandy, 
died  Dec.  15,  1686)  ifas  son  of  Jean  a  carpenter,  had  a  broth- 
er  Pierre,  who  worked  in  Vaux,  and  severai  otûer  brothers, 
who  were  master  masons  in  Paris.   Daniel  built  in  Paris  the 
beautiful  Hôtel  de  Saint-Simon,  that  of  la  Meilleraie,  and 
the  stiil  preserved  House  of  tûe  composer  Lulli  with  great 
composite  pilasters  and  scluptures. (Corner  of  streets  of  3. 
Anne  and  of  Petits-Champs).  He  had  an  important  part  in  the 
building  of  church  3.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  ne  was  the  fourtù 
of  the  eight  architects,  wûo  at  tne  founding  of  the  Academy 
of  Architecture  by  Colbert  on  Dec.  31,  1671,  were  invited  in- 
to  it. 

U8S8-i8e0V  p.  87. 

ee.  Gabriel-Philippe  de  la  Hire  (bora  1697)  prepared 
the  design  for  the  pulpit  of  3.  Ëtienne-du-Mont  at  Paris,  and 
under  Vauban,  ne  superintended  the  building  of  tne  Aqueduct 
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of  Maintenon.   He  was  son  of  Jean  La  Hire.(Art.  3S9  h). 

ff.   Antoine  bepautre  (born  Jan.  1621  at  Paris,  died 
Feb.  2,   1682)  lias  architect  of  tHe  king  and  "coai^ttoller  gên- 
erai of  buildings"  of  the  luke  of  Orléans.   Hi3  principal  Wo- 
rks are  Hotels  de  Beauvais  (Ç'igs,  230,  281),  with  fine  court 
design),  de  Gesvres,  de  Ghamillart,  de  la  Seiglere  de  Boisfr- 
anc  in  Paris,  Hôtel  des  Gardes  in  Versailles,  and  Hôtel  de  L 
Lauzun  in  S,  germain;  two  sfings  of  the  former  Cnateaii  in  S. 
Oloud,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cascade  and  Château  S.  Ouen 
near  Paris.   His  designs^  for  Château  Clagny  were  not  acoepted, 
and  new  plans  ïrere  prepared  by  J.  H.  Mansart.  Of  cûurcn  buil- 
dings, there  are  Dy  him  the  Churoh  of  Port-Royal,  and  the  de- 
sign (1657)  for  the  façade  of  Churoh  of  Jacobins  at  Lyons. 

gg.  Simon  Maupin  was  architect  and  surveyor  of  the  c 
oity  of  Lyons.   We  shall  return  to  him  on  the  oocaaion  of  me- 
ntioning  the  Hotei-de-Ville  of  that  city,  begun  in  1646. 

hh,  Pierre  Mignard,  nephew  of  the  painter  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  in  1640  at  Avignon.  His  chief  work  is  tne  Ab- 
bey  of  Montmayours  near  Arles.  He  built  in  Paris  Gâte  S.  Mi- 
chel and  the  façade  of  the  Collège  S.  Nicolas.  He  was  profe- 
sser as  well  as  member  of  the  Academy  from  its  foundation  and 
died  in  1725. 

ii.   Armand  Claude  Mollet  (died  1720)  «ras  grandson  of 
the  faoaous  landscape  aFtist.  Claude. "^^^  Like  his  father  Charl- 
es, he  was  also  master  of  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre.   He  bui- 
lt in  Paris  the  Hôtel  of  the  count  of  Svreux,  later  Palace  S 
ilysee.  Hôtel  de  Humieres,  superintended  tne  rebuilding  of  H 
Hôtel  de  Mazarin,  and  erected  Château  Stains  near  3.  Denis. 

kk.   De  Noinville,  a  pupil  of  J.  H.  Mansart,  built  in 
1688  at  Dijon  the  Place  Royale,  and  oegan  tnere  the  Church  3. 
Etienne;  he  commenced  there  in  1697  tne  façade  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  Hospitai. 

il.   Predot  erected  in  1685  for  J.  H.  Mansart  the  Hou- 
ses  of  Place  des  Victoires  at  Paris,  according  to  the  contra- 
ct  of  Sept.  12,  1635,  with  the  aldermen  of  tne  city.   At  the 
inauguration  of  the  statue  of  the  king  (Mar.  18,  1686),  the 
houses  were  not  completed. 

mm.  Pierre  Puget  (born  in  1622  at  Seon  near  MsTseill- 
es,  died  tnere  in  1694)  was  at  the  same  time  sculpter,  painter 
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and  arohitect,  and  he  went  to  Italy  aDout  1640.   A  speciaity, 
that  made  nim  famous,  nas  tûe  décoration  of  sfeips  with  double 
galiepies,  figures  and  reliefs,  the  type  of  waich  he  establi- 
shed  in  bhe  Ship  La  Hire.  built  by  ùïdq  in  1643-1646.^-^^ 

Not  less  famous  vfas  Puget  for  the  gateway  of  Hotel-de-?ille 
of  Toulon,  wbose  atlantes  support  a  balcony  witb  the  energy 
of  Miohelangelo  (1655-1657),   Not  easily  understood  is  the  s 
stateaaent  ;cf  Ciance,  that  Puget  required  seven  years  (1663-1670) 
for  oonstructing  the  high  altar  of  Sharon  3.  Sero  in  Genoa. 

The  rénovation  of  the  city  of  Marseilles  undertaken  in  1668 
was  influenced  by  him.   There  is  extant  a  design  by  him  for 
Place  Royale  there  and  for  the  Botel-de-Ville.   He  built  in 
1672-1674  the  Halls  de  la  Poissonnerie  et  de  la  Boucherie,  al- 
so  in  1675  the  façade  of  Chucch  Carthueians,  both  at  Marsei^- 
les.   He  built  in  Aix  at  about  this  time  the  Hôtel  d'Aiguill- 
es, and  in  1679  tbe  Chapel  of  Hospital  Gharite.   He  erected 
ûis  own  house  in  Toulon  in  1672. 

nn.   Alexander  Richard,  a  Jacobin  monk,  superintended 
in  1653-1676  the  érection  oi  zae   façade  of  nis  Monastery  at 
Lyons,  after  tlis  design  of  Le  Pautre.   Rooert  Rogier  built  t 
the  foundation  thereof  in  1657,  but  /ras  repiaced  by  Richard 
on  account  of  ais  slowness. 

00.   Perdiaand  de  Saint-Orbain  (born  June  30,  1653  at 
Nancy,  died  there  Jan.  11,  1733)  lived  10  years  in  Bologna 
and  20  years  in  Rome,  was  chiefiy  employed  as  a  métal  engrav- 
er.   Proîn  1703  to  I726,  with  several  interruptions,  he  erect- 
ed the  principal  Ghurch  of  Pont-a-Mousson. 

pp.   Sebastien  le  Pautre  de  Vauban  (1633-1707),  the  f 
famous  engineer,  fortification  enginser  and  marshal,  likeirise 
deserves  mention  hère.   To  him  is  due  gratitude  for  very  int- 
elligible advice  to  those  desiring  to  build,  especially  ooun- 
try  houses.''^^  By  him  iras  the  design  for  the  great  Aqueduot 
of  Maintenon,  which  La  Hire  erected  under  his  supervision. The 
magnificent  proportions  of  tne  arches  shoir  a  very  sensitive 
master. 

Ko\e    72,0.      ÇXuôVeurs   ioxVmea   \ionnes    o    0\>seT\>er    pouv    toua   c 
cewx    c\\x\.   tout   \)Qt,\,v.      ï,x\vactr    ^rot^    WxVa    \,w   Ç\,ax\a\'*a    ^no\àc\.o- 
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qQ.   In  coû3la3ioo,  we  (nentioa  from  Lanoe  the  followi- 
ng  naoïes  withoat  enteriog  into  farttiQr  détails  concerning  tii- 
sai: —  Pranoois  Auger  (1696),  Barthélémy  (1633),  Jean  Beausai- 
re  (died  1743),  Antoine  Bergeran  (1660)^  Bernard  Blanc  (1692), 
tjean  de  Bodt  (1670-1745),  and  Nioolas  Bourgeois  (1711),  an  A 
Aagustine  monk. 

In  Lorraine  are  found  André,  first  arahiteot  of  tha  duke 
(1707),  Beteao  (1693-1716),  and  Pierre  Benedict,  first  aroni- 
teot  of  dake  Leopoid  (17Û0)^ 

4.  Masters  of  the  last  tinae  of  Louis  XIV,  of  tne  Re- 
genoy,  and  of  Louis  XV. 

A.  Famoas  Mastsrs. 
431,   Robert  de^  Cotte. 

a.   Robert  de  Ootte  (  1056-1735)  /ras  indeed  the  most  i 
important  architeot  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Lo- 
uis XIV,  and  taen  of  the  Regenoy.   gven  the  development  of  t 
the  Regenoy  style  is  asoribed  to  hig.  (Art.  335).   His  influ- 
ence also  extended  to  foreign  oountries.   The  Ist  of  offices 
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and  dignities,  whioh  feli  to  him,  gives     an  idea  of  the  h 

high  position  that  he  attained.  9e  was  therein  scarcely  inf- 
erior  to  his  predeoessor,  J.  H.  Mansart,  wùose  pupil  and  brO- 
ther-in-law  he  was. 

Mo-te   T2i.      lie   Cot\e   \BCv8*Ci^\e\3a\.\ev    o^    S.    U\,o\^e\.,    GouT\c\\\,or 
o^    t\\e  \t\x\4   ^-^   ^"^^   couTvc\.\8,    t^'^fs^    avcVvVtect,    \.Tv\eicvàçxTt\^t   ot    ^ 

o^    \\\.«  ma^est^,    \)\.vec-t,or   ot    ^^e-   Eo\ào\,    Acoàetfc>^   o^    Arc\v\,\,ec\,ure, 
V\Ge   Çro\eo\OT   o^    "^Vve    li^caàmxiiVeô   ot    5a\Tvt\n|   axvd   Scu\.p\uTe^.  (^ 

Robert  was  god-son  of  PrancoisI  Cotte,  who  took  part  in  the 
siège  of  Rochelle  as  engineer,  and  son  of  Pranoois  II,  who  p 
pnblished  in  1644  a  book  on  the  five  orders,  and  ifas  archite- 
ct  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 

Of  his  architectural  créations,  the  follosving  may  be  menti- 
oned,  according  to  Lance. 

In  Paris: —  Hotels  d'Sstrees,  de  Bourbon-oonde  (1716),  lat- 
er  belonging  to  the  duke  de  Maine,  de  Lude  in  Rue  du  Bac,  de 
Meulan  near  the  Capuchins,  the  House  in  Rue  du  Bac  beside  the 
Hotei  de  Beile-Isle.   Also  oy  him   îvas  the  enlargement  of  Bot- 
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Hôtel  de  la  Vrilliere  for  the  oount  of  Toulouse,  irith  the  fa- 
mous  golden  gallspy  (?igs.  64,  355;  also  Art.  323);  alao  the 
enlargemeat  of  the  Library  Royale  in  Paris,  noir  Library  Nati- 
onale; further  the  completion  of  Onaroh  3,  Rooh,  lïhoae  faoade 
(Pig.  170)  was  not  only  built  by  his  son;  also  the  faoade  of 
the  Churoh  of  the  Oratopy,  the  high  altar  of  the  Gathedral 
Notre  Dame,  and  that  of  the  îîovitiate  of  the  Jeaults,  both  a 
after  the  design  of  J.  H.  Mansapt,  and  lastiy  the  oooapletion 
of  the  Palace  Ohapel  of  his  brother-ln-law  at  Versailles,  as 
vieil  as  that  of  tne  Grand  Trianon,  whepe  tas  portico  is  by 
hlm. 

Outside  Paris,  thepe  ape  by  de  Cotte'  the  archbishop's  pal- 
aces at  Vepdun  and  Stpasburg,  and  the  bishop's  ooantpy  house 
Frasoati  neap  Metz,  Place  Louis  XIV  in  Lyons,  now  Bellcoup  ( 
(1728),  the  grain  magazines,  the  façade  of  a  concept  hall,  a 
and  the  design  for  the  towep  of  the  Hotel-de-7ille  (?ig.  306); 
fop  Bordeaux  he  fupnished  in  1723  the  design  fop  the  décorat- 
ion of  Place  Boyale  exscutsd  by  Gabpiel,  Robept  de  Cotte  al- 
so ifopked  nauch  fop  fopeign  coantries;  Lance  gives  the  follow- 
ing. designs  as  executed  iropks,  mentioned  aftep  d'Apgenville 
and  Dussieux  (how  much  of  this  statement  is  ooppeot  îfill  not 
De  investigated  hère);  Ohateaus  fop  the  Slector  of  Bavaria, 
fop  counts  Zinzendopf  (in  Vienna  ?)  and  Hanau;  also  Popoèàe- 
glectop  of  Cologne,  Palaces  in  Bonn,  Bptthl,  Poppelsdopf  and 
Godesberg,  then  the  cnapei  of  the  archbishop's  Seninapy  in 
Bonn;  finally  designs  for  the  Royal  Palaces  in  Madrid  and  Bu- 
en-Retiro,  as  well  as  fop  sevepal  chateaus  of  the  dulce  of  Sa- 
voy, especially  for  that  at  Rivoli. 

Sight  volumes  of  opiginal  dpa-vings  and  sketches  by  Robept 
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de  Sotte  are  presepved  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  Papis. 

Jules  Robept  de  Cotte  (1633-1767),  son  of  Robert,  iikewise 
an  apchitect,  corapleted  sevepal  works  by  his  fathep  and  was 
his  auooessop  as  genepal  intendant  of  the  poyal  buildings. 
432.  Jacques  Jules  Gabriel. 

b.   Jacques  Jules  QabPiel  (1667-1742),  son  of  Jacques 
II  of  the  same  name,''^^  godson  of  Maupioe  I  (1631),  apcnitect 
of  the  tOHer  of  the  Ghupch  at  Apgentan  and  great  gpandson  of 
Jacques  I,  who  in  1607  began  the  new  Hotel-de-Ville  at  Rouen, 
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should  not  be  thrown  too  nach  iato  shadon  by  the  famé  of  his 
own  son  Jaogaes-AQge,  the  Dailder  of  ttie  Paiaoes  on  Piaoe  de 
la  Gonoorde  in  Paria.  After  the  death  of  Robert  de  Cotte,  he 
oianifestly  oooapied  the  f irst  place  in  Paris.   He  was  ennobl- 
ed  even  in  1709. 

aee  XoutveVVee  Xvo.^\«ea  â^e  \,'»lir\  îTaivcaV*,  1876,  v  ^16--  o>^à 

We  see  him  in  the  folloifiog  séries  of  positions. 

1699,  he  îtas  reoeived  tnto  the  Academy  of  Arohiteotare. 

1709,  he  was  "oomptrollerof  the  interior*'  of  the  Palaoe  of 
Versailles. 

1716,  "f irst  engineer  of  the  bridges  and  poads  of  the  realm.  ' 

1722,  knight  of  the  order  of  3.  Michel. 

1730.*'ooiiiptrollep  of  the  buildings  of  the  king". 

1734  or  1735.  he  became  ''férst  architect  of  the  king". 

1737,''inspeotor  gênerai  of  the  royal  buildings''. 

To  Jaoques  Jules  Gabriel  are  asopibed  important  décorative 
Kforks  in  the  ohateaus  of  Versailles,  Marly,  Meudon  and  Ghamb- 
ord.  It  is  difficult  to  accept,  that  an  architect  like  him, 
ffho  »a3  already  in  1709  "comptroller  of  the  interior  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles",  and  îrho  was  indssd  after  1735  "first 
architect  of  the  king**,  should  hâve  exercised  no  determining 
influence  on  the  internai  décoration  of  the  Palaoe  at  Versail- 
les, but  hâve  left  the  designing  thereof  to  Veroerckt  and  Ro- 
usseau.^^"^ 

>îo\e  121,»      Iv.   vepX^  Xo   ir^  \\x^\).\.v>^  coxvcevn\T\|  "tXx^a,  ?.  àe 

XoV\vac  ôXoteà  Xo   me,  t\xa\  \ve  o\.8o  coT^^^ectuved,  t^vcxt  (âoibTVeX 

o\  Veoe^t  aie»N.^Tweà  tYve  v^^^^^^PO'^  avrat^ôlex^exv\,  o^  X\iZ   àecovoWon. 
(,See  Xot^^  549-SSl  axvà  krX,    %^%\» 

The  ohief  works  of  Gabriel  are  the  following. 

In  Paris: —  the  Hôtel  des  Chambre  ies  Comptes  (1730),  besi- 
de  the  Sainte  Chapelle;  the  Hotels  de  Horey  or  de  Biron  and 
de  Varaageville,  as  well  as  the  Collège  de  Navarre.  In  Bord- 
eaux:—  the  Hotels  de  la  Bourse  and  de  la  Douane,  «rhich  were 
completed  by  his  son  in  1749.  In  Rennes: —  the  Hotel-de-Vil- 
le,  the  Cour  du  Presidial  and  the  Tour  de  l'Horloge.  In  Lyo- 
ns: —  the  Salle  et  la  Chapelle  des  Stats.  ?ov  Nantes,  a  des- 
ign for  beautlfying  the  city;  further  the  portais  (façades  ?) 
of  the  Gathedrals  of  Orléans  and  of  La  Rooaelie;  lastly  the 
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Ohâteau  3.  Hubert  near  Baabouiliet  aod  tiie  aew  buildings  of 
the  Abbey  at  S.  Dénia, 

A3  bis  fatber  Jacques  II  bad  built  the  Bridge  Pont  Royal  at 
Paria,  so  Jacques  Jules  erected  tbe  Bridges  of  Oa  Quillotiere 
in  Lyons,  of  Poissy,  Oharenton,  3.  Maur,  Pontoiae,  Ile-Adam, 
pont  Saint-Maxenoe,  Seauaont  and  Bioia  (1723).  Por  tbe  latt- 
er,  be  reoeived  a  pension  of  2000  livres. 

A  description  of  tba  course  of  bis  faoaoua  son  Jacques-Ange 
Gabriel,  wbose  Palaces  on  Place  de  la  rioncorde  bave  already 
been  mentioned  (Art.  309),  no  longer  balongs  in  tbe  coaipass 
of  tbis  volume,  sinoe  tbe  tendenoy  of  bis  son  already  entire- 
ly  pertains  to  tbe  style  of  Louis  XVI. 
433.  Germain  Boffrand. 

c.  Germain  Boffrand  (born  at  Nantes  May  7,  1667,  died 
at  Paris,  Mar.  18,  1754)  iforked  for  tbree  years  witb  tbe  scu- 
Iptor  Girardon,  obanged  to  architecture  in  1685,  and  at  first 
ïforked  under  bis  patron  J.  H.  Mansart  on  the  Orangery  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  on  tbe  supervision  of  tbe  works  of  Place  Vendôme. 

Of  cneerful  disposition,  nepbew  of  the  poet  Grimault,  be  h 
bifflself  oomposed  pièces  for  tbe  théâtre,  which  were  brougbt 
ont  by  tne  Italian  Oomedy  Théâtre  in  Paris. 

Of  bis  Works  created  in  France,  tûe  following  may  bs  menti- 
oned hère. 

1709,  great  changes  in  Hôtel  d'Ormesson,  Rue  3.  Antoine, Paris. 

1710  (?),  internai  restoration  of  Palace  du  Petit-Bourbon 
(called  Petit-Luxemburg)  for  Princess  of  Gonde;  later  a  furt- 
her  change  of  the  interior  for  Electress  Anna  (Princess  pala- 
tine). 

1711,  décoration  of  Hôtel  de  Broglie. 

1723,  be  Decame  architect  of  the  Hospital  General  at  Paris 
and  built  for  it  in  1747  before  Notre  Dame,  the  former  Hospi- 
tal of  S?oundlings. 

1733-1735,  be  constructed  the  îfell  in  Bicetre,  561  ft.  deep. 

1735  (not  already  in  1706),  he  bagan  the  famous  décorations 
in  Hôtel  de  Soubise,  now  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris.  (Art. 360) 

3y  Boffrand  is  further  tûe  décoration  of  the  great  chamber 
in  tne  Palace  of  Justice  at  Paris;  also  tbe  décoration  of  Hô- 
tel de  Mesme,  wbere  Law  later  bad  bis  famous  Bank  fenerale; 
finally,  thedecoration  of  Hôtel  de  la  Première  Présidence. 
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Uaaoe  alao  oaentions  the  followiag  îfortcs  in  Paris: —  Hotels 
de  Querchy,  de  Seignelay  and  de  Brisaac  in  Rue  de  Grenelle; 
de  îdontmopency,  de  Durât  and  de  Voyer  in  Rue  des  Bons-gnfasts; 
de  Torcy  and  de  Seignelay,  both  in  Rue  de  Verneuil;  de  Tingry 
and  Amelot;  also  the  Housea  of  the  painter  Lebrun,  Rue  des  ? 
Posses-Saint-Victor,  de  Matran  and  of  Prince  Rohan  in  3.  Ouen 
near  Paris. 

As  "first  engineer  of  bridges  and  roads  of  Pranoe",  he  bui- 
It  tifo  bridges,  one  of  stone  in  Sens,  the  ottier  of  irood  in 
Montereau. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Boffrand,  one  of  the  supporters  of  t 
the  style  of  Louis  XV,  is  seen  restoring  the  great  Gothio  ro- 
se windoif  in  the  south  transept  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris;  I  hâ- 
ve seen  his  work,  which  iras  right  good,  but  was  removed  by 
Viollet-le-Duo.   Se  further  restored  in  1746  the  Ghapel  of  G 
GhuroQ  S.  Esprit,  the  façade  of  Ghuroh  de  la  Merci,  and  the 
chapel  de  Noaillss  in  Notre  Dame. 

His  designs  for  an  opéra  house  and  for  Place  Louis  XV,  non? 
de  la  Concorde,  were  not  executed.   His  great  work  on  archit- 
ecture ^as  paôlishai  in  1745. 7'25 

\\iZ   ^exvevaV  prVT^oVpVes  ot  X\s.^   Q^"^  Q^ât  \\i^   pXaxxs,  e'V.e'ocxW.oxvs 

Boffrand' S  practice  in  Lorraine  vras  substantially  the  foll- 
owing.  He  became  in  1766  first  arohitect  of  duke  Leopold  and 
executed  as  such  the  following  buildings. 

In  Nancy,  the  Palace  îîeuf,  3athedral,  Hotels  de  Graon,  de 
Gurel,  Ferrari,  de  Vitrimant,  de  Luxcourt,  de  Gustinss  and  de 
la  Monnaie.  In  Luneville,  the  Palace,  tûe  Pavillon  du  Treste, 
Palace  of  prince  Garl,  Abbey  Church  3.  Remy,  now  Parish  Ghur- 
ch  3.  Jacques,  and  Hôtel  de  Graon;  Cnateau  3.  Leopold  in  tne 
vicinity  is  ascribed  to  him.  Near  Nancy  he  Duilt  the  Gaatea- 
as  Malgrange  de  Harroue  and  de  Groisman  or  Graon;  Lance  also 
attriDutôs  tbe  former  to  Hère  de  Comy;  near  Raicberviller  the 
Abbey  d'Autrai.   Purther  ascribed  to  him  is  Ghateau  Bugnervi- 
11e  in  the  Vosges. 

Boffrand  oreated  abroad  for  the  Slector  of  Bavaria  the  hun- 
ting  Ghateau  Bouohefort  in  Belgium,  vraose  érection  wâs  inter- 
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interrupted  by  the  battle  of  Ramilles  (1706).   He  was  further 
oalled  in  1724  to  erect  tbe  Palace  Royal  at  Wflrzburg,  design- 
ed  by  Neumann  and  modified  by  Robert  de  Cotte.  '^^^ 

He  likewise  worked  for  the  Eleotor  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian» 
Emanuel,  and  for  ottier  Gernaan  prinoes,  and  ùe  ereoted  a  beau- 
tiful  fountain  in  the  gardens  of  Palaoe  Pavorite  near  Mentz. 

434.  Qille  Marie  Oppenordt. 

Gille  Marie  Oppenordt  (also  Oppenord,  1672-1742).  His 
father  was  Oander-Johan  Oppen  Ordt,  *'cabiDet-inaker*'to  the  ki- 
ng,  nataralized  fpom  Gueldres  in  1679.   He  «as  papil  of  J.  H. 
Mansapt,  and  in  1692  «lent  to  Rooae  as  a  pensioner.and  remained 
six  years  in  Italy. 

Lanoe  mentions  the  following  of  his  works. 

1700,  Tomb  of  marchioness  do  Lenville. 

1700,Church  êîovioiate  of  Reformed  Oominioans  at  Rome. 

1704,  high  altar  of  Church  3.  Qermain-des-Pres  at  Paris,  a 
and  high  altar  of  Churoh  S.  Sulpioe  there. 

1706,  îomb  of  Marie-Anne  des  Sssars  in  3.  Benoit. 

1710,  oûapel  of  S.  Jean  Baptiste  in  Gathedral  of  Amiens. 

1721,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  tûe  works 
of  Ohuroh  3.  Suipice^  he  constrnoted  tûe  second  order  of  the 
façade  of  the  north  transept. 

Also  by  Oppenordt  are;  the  smali  Ohateau  at  won^aiorenoy  ^or 
Pierre  Orozat  and  its  orangery,  the  interior  of  Hôtel  of  the 
Grand  Prieur  of  France,  and  the  enlargement  of  Hôtel  of  Pier- 
re Orozat  in  Rue  Richelieu,  wherein  Oppenordt  had  a  comforta- 
ble  apartment  and  died. 

435.  Juste-Aurele-Meissonnier. 

e.  Juste-4urele-MeiS3onnier  (1693-1750),  "architect 

and  first  designer  of  the  chamber  and  cabinet  of  the  king,  w 

was  born  at  Turin.  He  îias  an  architect,  painter,  designer  of 

funeral  cérémonies  and  goldsmith,  aèso  an  artist,  nho  ohiefly 

inflaenced  the  taste  of  the  18  th  century. 

Meissonnier's  very  free  tendenoy  was  already  mentioned  in 

Art.  370.  Not  as  many  statements  ooncerning  him  are  availab- 

le,  as  would  be  désirable.  The  ohief  sources  must  be  the  gr- 

707 
eat  work  known  as  Oeuvre  de  Meissonnier.  *  Bestailleur  also 
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aaentiona  a  second  iprork,''28  ^  oomparison  of  varioas  (Bonaments. 

trom    tYve  IL^^V^^^^^»    ^^«'   STeeVa    oxvà   vitvX,\.\,    \\ve   Voter   Moâuevv^B, 
àfovftTft   oX   tVve   ôotfce   scaXe   y>>^    0.    A.    iie\.aaoivw\.er, 

Ppom  the  engravings  of  his  "Oeuvres",  we  hâve  ooileoted 
ûere  as  data  ail  the  plates  oontaining  dates. 

1728,  Chandeliers  of  oarved  silver,  (PI.  6). 

173S,  Chronological  Chart  of  the  king.  (PI.  10). 

1735,  Gapden  sledge  of  the  flrst  dowager  queen.  (PI.  16). 

1725,  3olden  sword  guards  for  the  jfedding  présents  at  the 
marriage  of  the  kiog.  (PI.  18). 

1723,  Refreshment  pail  for  M.  the  duke.  (PI.  21). 
1727.  Book  of  goldsaiith's  work  for  the  ohurch.  (PI.  34). 

1734.  Cabinet  of  M.  ooant  Bielenski,  grand  aaarshal  of  the 
orown  of  Poland.  (PI.  43). 

1735.  Sofa  for  the  same.  (PI.  50). 
1730.  Project  for  the  angle  of  a  oortaole  salon  for  the 

king.  (PI.  96). 

1724.  Wind  dial  of  M.  the  duks  of  Mortimart.  (PI.  54). 
1733.  Project  for  a  toœb  buiit  for  M.  the  président  of  Dij- 
on. (Pi.  99). 

1727.  Project  made  for  M.  the  ourate  of  3.  Sulpice  for  the 
chapei  ;of  the  Virgin.  (PI.  57). 

1726.  Project  of  the  portai  of  Ohurch  3.  Sulpice.  (PI. 61). 
1735.  Project  of  a  geeàt  table  epergne  and  of  two  dishes  e 

executed  for  my  lord  duke  of  Kinston.  (PI.  61). 

iie   likewise  colleot  the  data  from  the  engravings,  that  aff- 
ord  conclusions  concerning  his  designs  or  works. 

House  of  Sieur  Brethous  in  Bayonne.  (Pis.  3-5  and  1-26). 

Project  of  salon  of  prinoess  Satorinski  in  Poland.  (PI. 40). 

Oabinet  of  M.  coant  Bielinski  (in  Polaijd),  executed  in  1734. 
(PI.  43,  No.  87). 

Project  of  doorway  of  apartment  for  Mme.  baroness  de  Besen- 
val.  (PI.  48,  No.  91). 

Project  of  ceiling  of  a  house  in  Rue  de  Rochechouart.  (PI. 57)1 
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Mémorial  of  marble  and  bronze  for  M.  baron  de  Besenval,  ex- 
eouted  in  Churcti  3.  Sulpioe  at  Paris.  (PI.  56,  No.  100). 

Varions  designs  of  altars  for  Ghapoti  3.  Aignan  at  Orléans, 
ChQPoh  3.  Leu  at  Paris,  and  Oimrch  3.  Salpioe  ttiere. 

Meissonnier's  fancifal  composition  for  a  grotto  (Pig.  66) 
sras  previously  desoribed.  Another  composition  (No.  29  of  his 
"Oeuvre**)  is  yet  more  bizarre  if  possible,  bat  oombined  thro- 
ughout  with  great  skill. 

436.  François  de  Cnvilies. 

f.  franoois  de  Cuvilies  (1698-1763)  from  Soissons,  w 
iras  pupil  of  Robert  de  Cotte.  On  the  reoommendation  of  the 
latter,  he  Trae  appointed  in  1725  by  tàe  court  in  Munich  as  a 
assistant  arohiteot,  and  in  1733  as  first  arohitect  of  tbe 
Blector,  in  1745  beooming  arohitect  of  the  smperor  Charles  VII. 

Cuvilies  was  an  artist  of  important  talents,  ïrho  appears  to 
hâve  contributed  to  not  only  spreading,  but  also  to  developi- 
ng  the  style  of  Louis  XV  in  Germany,  toward  the  Rocaille  and 
Roooco  tendencies.  His  irorks  in  Nymphenburg  hâve  already  be- 
een  referred  to  (Art.  365).  He  seems  to  hâve  been  employed 
to  a  great  extent  in  Bavaria,  where  his  son,  François  the  Yo- 
uniîer  (1734-1805),  was  likewise  established. 

Cuvilies  by  himself  and  witn  his  son  published  a  séries  of 
arorks  on  architecture  and  especially  on  décoration.  Oestail- 
leur  désignâtes  the  former  as  perfected  exampies  of  the  style 
of  Louis  XV,  and  the  latter  as  still  more  important.  He  giv- 
es  the  contents  of  them  on  the  basis  of  the  splendid  work  of 
Berard.  "^'^  Thèse  works  contained  more  than  700  places. 

reà  \.T^  Bex>ue  \iTa\,>5erse\\,e  des  kv\8.  1659. 

437.  François  II  Blondel. 

g.  François  II  Blondel  (porn  in  1633  at  Rouen),  not 
related  to  François  I,  built  there  the  Hôtel  des  Oonsula,  th- 
sn  in  Paris  among  other  works  the  altar  canopy  of  the  chapel 
of  3.  Mary  in  Ghuroh  S.  Sauveur  (i?ig.  65);  in  Qeneva  and  its 
vicinity,  he  erected  three  hôtels  and  country  houses.   His  d 
designs  for  the  festivals  at  the  two  marriages  of  the  Dauphin 
(1743  and  1747)  are  contained  in  the  work  mentioned  belote. ^'^^ 

)(ote  730.  ^ecueW,  àe«  ?e\es  è\,\>eTv  \»^  Wve  c\.t>^  ot  ÇorVa  oxv 
•\.\ve  occo«\.ou8  ot  ^^c-  ^>»o  maTT\.o4ie8  ot  )fi^v ,    X\<^   Qo\)ip\\\.x\,  exec- 
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Some  beiieve  that  Pranoois  II  and  Jean  Pranoois  Blondel,  a 
apparentiy  father  of  Jacques  Pranoois,  migût  ba  the  same  per- 
son. 

438.  Jacques  Pranoois  Blondel. 

h.   Jacques  Pranoois  Blondel  (1705-1774),  nephew  of  t 
tas  second  François,  likewise  born  at  Rouen,  built  after  1764 
Eucb  in  Metz  and  later  ia  Oambray  and  Strasburg.   He  had  open- 
ed  in  1739  in  Paris  an  arobiteotural  school,  and  be  became  in 
1756  profsssor  at  the  Royal  Acadeiof  of  Architecture.  Of  bis 
numerous  publications  ia  especially  to  be  mentioned  bis  "Arcb- 
itecture  Française''  (1752),  wûicb  bas  fu^rnisbed  several  illus- 
trations  for  tbis  volume. 

439.  Jean-Nicolas  Servandony. 

i.   Jean-Sicolas  servandony  (1695  or  6  -  1766)  gave  b 

bimself  out  for  a  florentine,  but  be  naust  bimself  bave  assum- 

732 
ed  tbis  Italian  soundiog  naae.    His  father  forwarded  trave- 

1ers  between  Lyons  and  Italy  as  a  coacbman. 

Ko\e    732.      Be   larote    W   «\,t\\   "•>^''    atvà    xvo\    \»\-tVv    ^V."    os    \\    \s 

Tbis  independent  master  laust  havs  spent  sevsral  years  in  I 
Italy  in  his  youth,  and  he  studied  painting  under  tûe  arcait- 
sctural  painter  J.  Panini  and  architecture  under  Giovanni  Gi- 
useppe  aossi.   He  came  to  France  about  1724  and  for  18  years 
(after  1731)  superintended  the  décorations  of  the  Paris  Opéra 
House.   Be  »fas  received  into  tbe  Academy  of  Painting  in  the 
latter  year.  In  the  year  1732  he  received-  the  first  prize  in 
compétition  for  the  façade  of  Ghurch  3.  Sulpice  (Pig.  173). 
It  was  completed  iip  to  the  two  now  différent  towers.   Destail- 
leur considers  Servandony  as  the  one,  who  began  tbe  strong  r 
reaction  in  the  sensé  of  the  so-called  style  of  Louis  XVI  ag- 
ainst  the  free  tendenoy  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV,  by  the  last 
named  work,  by  the  décoration  of  the  chapei  of  3.  Maria  and 
of  the  organ  screen  of  the  same  church.   He  traveled  much  and 
superintended  the  festivals  at  many  Suropean  courts.  In  the 
year  1755,  tbere  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  elector  of  3axo- 
ny,  the  title  of  royal  architect  and  decorator. 

The  Triumphal  Aroh,  tha  he  erected  in  1754  in  Paris,  as 
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Lance  states,  was  a  décoration  for  the  laying  of  the  corner 
atone  of  the  Place  befope  3.  Sulpice.   The  opening  sias  shaped 
like  the  Palladio  motive,  beneath  which  atood  the  statue  of 
LoQis  XV,  and  ahowed  a  seaioircular  doubled  portico;  before 
each  arch  stood  two  detached  columns,  orowned  bj   goddesses 
of  fams.   An  engraving  by  the  architect  Patte  represents  ttie 
entire  décoration;  it  is  kept  in  the  Gouis  XVI  style. 

Servandony  at  least  soœetimes  had  a  passionate  oharacter, 
(1631),  and  he  must  hâve  not  at  ail  und©»stood  hoa  to  manage 
properly  with  oaany.  In  spite  of  earning  great  sums,  he  appe- 
ars  to  hâve  died  in  poverty.  ^^ 

262.   îi\,»o  see  LaivGe. 

Among  his  works,  Gance  further  mentions: — 

The  main  gateway  of  Hospitai  de  1' Enfant  Jésus,  Rue  de  Vau- 
girard;  a  ciroular  chapel  in  Hôtel  de  la  bive,  both  at  Paris; 
the  Church  at  Coulanges-la-Vineuse  in  Burgundy;  the  high  alt- 
ars  of  tne  Gathedral  of  Sens  and  of  Garthusian  Church  at  Lyo- 
ns;  a  well  with  naïf  dôme  in  tae  cloister  of  S.  Oboix-de-la- 
BretonnèPie  at  Paris;  in  Vaugirard  tae^'country  house"of  the 
priests  of  3.  Sulpice,  and  the  stairway  in  Botel  d'Auvergne 
at  Paris. 

B.  Second  Group  of  Masters. 
440.  Other  masters  in  France. 

k.  L'Assurance  (Cailleteau,  oalled  "Assurance",  died 
1714)  ïfas  at  first  draftsman  jfith  J.  H.  Mansart  and  Robert  de 
gotte,  who  derived  profit  from  him,  if  the  Memoirs  of  S.  Sim- 
on may  De  believed.  Prom  1799  he  belonged  to  the  Academy. 

He  built  in  Paris  the  Hotels  de  Montmorency  (Rue  Montmartre), 
de  Rothelin  (Rue  de  Varennes),  de  Rivie  (Rue  Saint-Marc-Peyd- 
eau,  1704),  d'Auvergne  (Rue  3.  Dominique-3. Germain,  1703),  de 
Bethune  (same  street),  de  Ohatillon,  de  Richelieu  (Rue  de  Gr- 
enelle-3. Germain),  de  Montbazon  (Rue  Saint-Honore),  and  de  N 
îïoailles  (Rue  de  LuxemburgJ;  also  with  Girardin  Palace  Bourbon 
and  with  Aubert  the  Hôtel  de  Lassay. 

1.   L'Assurance  (Jean  Cailleteau,  called  "Assurance", 
died  1755),  son  of  the  prededing,  vas  in  1716  pensioner  in  R 
Rome, and  entered  the  Academy  in  1723;  in  tae  same  year  he  oe- 
came  oomptroller  of  Château  Marly  and  in  1749  architect  in  o 
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ordinary  to  the  king,  comproller  of  the  buildings  of  Pontaine- 
bleau. 

His  chief  works  are: —  Château  Bellevue  for  Mme.  Pompadour 
(begun  June  30,  1748,  coaipleted  Nov.  1750);  Hôtel  des  Réserv- 
oirs at  Versailles;  further,  works  in  the  Ohateaus  La  Celle 
near  3.  Cloud,  Crecy  near  Dreux,  Oompiegne,  and  in  Hôtel  d'E 
Svreux,  the  later  Palace  glysee;  lastly,  Hotels  de  Luxemburg 
(Sue  S.  Marc),  de  Sens  (Rue  de  arenelle-SrGermain),  and  Mole 
(saaie  street). 

Pierre  173Suranoe  was  in  1755  comptroller  of  Ohateaus  3.  G 
Germain  and  jonoeaux. 

441.  Other  ilasters. 

m.  Edme  Bouchardon  (1698-1762),  soulptor  and  archite- 
ot,  went  in  1722  to  Rome  as  pensioner,  ifhere  he  remained  10 
years.  He  designed  and  built  the  oeautifal  Mountain  of  Rae= 
Grenelle-3-3ermain  at  Paris,  whose  corner  stone  »as  laid  in 
1739. 

n.  Guillaume  Camas,  from  Angers,  built  about  1750  the 
façade  of  the  Capitol  in  Toulouse. 

0.  Delamire  (bied  1745)  is  chief iy  known  on  aocount 
of  Qis  practioe  for  the  prince  de  Soubise  in  Paris.   The  lat- 
ter  had  purchased  in  1697  Hotels  de  Lavai  and  de  Chaume,  to 
'.îhich  Oelamaire  built  the  présent  court  with  porticos  of  the 
Archives  National,  and  the  building  sfûich  tnen  oelonged  to 
tns  adjacent  Hotels  de  Soubise  and  de  Rohan.  He  also  erected 
the  Hôtel  de  Pompadour  in  Rue  de  Greneile-SrGermain  at  Paris. 

p.  Garobeare  ouilt  in  1690  in  Rodez  the  Great  Semina- 
ry  and  the  portai  of  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  also  in  Vabres 
the  Palace  archbishop  and  tde  organ  screen. 

q.   Jean-Charles  Garnier  d(l3le  (1697-1745)  ifas  "comp- 
troller  gênerai  of  tne  buildings  of  the  king".  In  1730  he  b- 
became  "designer  of  plants  and  parterres  of  the  gardens  of  t 
the  king"  in  place  of  his  father-in-law  Charles  Desgots. (Bes- 

igned).He  designed  the  garden  of  Château  Creoy  near  Dreux  a 
and  in  part  that  of  Château  Bellevue  near  Meudon. 

r.   Alexandre  Le  Blond  (1Ô79-1719)  built  in  Paris  in 
1706  in  Rue  d'Snfer  a  Hôtel  for  tae  Carthusians,  and  after 
1708  Hôtel  de  Clermont  (Rue  de  Varennes).   He  ".vrobe  dclditions 
to  D^Aviier's  "Cours  d'Architecture",  went  in  1716  to  S.Pete- 
rsburg  as  first  architect  to  Peter  the  Great,  fiaere   ne  died 
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at'fcer  various  works  even  in  1719, 

s.   Jean  Hardouin  Mansart  de  Jouy  (born  1700)  was  son 
of  Jaoques  I  Hardouin  Mansart  and  grandsori  of  Jules,  the  fani- 
ous  âEchiteot  of  Louis  XIV.   Hs  bs^an  in  1754  the  façade  of 
S.  Eustache  ai  Paris. (Pig.  175). 

t.   Jacques  II  Eardouen  jyiansart  de  Sargonne  (1703-1776) 
ifas  the  younger  orotUer  of  Mansard  de  Jouy.  He  oecame  in  1742 
architect  of  tne  king  and  buiit  the  Cathedral  S.  Louis  at  Ver- 
sailles, coaipleted  in  1754. 

u.  A.  M.  Lecarpentier  from  Rouen  (1709-1773)  built  nu- 
merous  private  hôtels  in  Paris  and  designed  grand  plans  for 
the  Hotel-de-Ville  of  Rouen,  begun  in  1757,  but  never  carried 
furtner. 

V.  Julien  David  Lewy  (172S-1803)  is  the  author  of  the 
worg  oriticised  by  Stuart  and  Revett,  Les  Ruines  des  plus  be- 
aux Monuments  de  Grèce. (Paris.  1758). 

w.   Ferdinand  de  la  Monce  (1Ô73-1753)  was  born  in  Wun- 
icû,  where  his  fatûer  Paul  was  arcnitect  and  painter  of  the 
Slector  of  Bavaria,  studied  in  France  and  Itaiy.and  in  1871 
settied  in  Lyons,  where  he  built  tnuoh.   He  drew  the  plates  f 
for  the  work,  ''Essais  sur  l'Histoire  des  Sciences,  des  Belles= 
lettres  et  des  Arts",  and  those  for  the  "Description  de  la  S 
Chapelle  des  Invalids  a  Paris". 

X.   Dominique  Pineau  (born  1718,  stiii  living  in  1753) 

was  architect  and  soulptor,and  was  born  at  Petersburg,  where 

nis  father  was  sculptor  to  the  Czar.   In  D'Aviler's  "Oours  d' 

Architecture",  édition  of  1750,  it  is  stated  tûat  he  had  ret- 

urned  "sooie  years"  prèviously.  ?or  the  latter  work,  he  drew 

plates  39  c  and  59  d.   He  must  oe   ons  of  the   masters,  wno  con- 

trlDuted  to  the  devtloDiiienL.  of  tiU--  Rococo  tend ency, and  took 

7Q4 
tne  place  of  Le  Blond. 

In  Paris  he  decorated  Hotels  de  Villeroy,  de  Donroy,  de  Ma- 
zarin,  de  Troudaine,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  tne  Châte- 
au of  Prmca  Isanguien  in  Suresnes,  as  well  as  a  House  at  As- 
aiers.  He  worked  on  tne  chapel  of  3.  Maria  in  iSathedral  Notre 
Dame  de  Naz'-^reth,  and  with  Mansart  de  Sagonne  on  the  Cathedr- 


al 


Louis   at  Versailles.      There   is  a   work   by   riiii:   on    Lcible= 
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ieg3,  and  another  on  fireplace$,  oanopies  etc.  appeared  in 
1756. 

y.   De  Ruze  becaaie  in  1701  comptrolier  of  the  royad 
buildings  at  S.  Germain-en-Laye, and  in  1723  t'or  10  years  was 
engineer  and  comptrolier  of  the  buildings  there,  as  vieil  as 
in  Marly. 

z.  Claude  Simon,  arohitect  of  the  king,  exeouted  in 
1701  the  bell  tower  of  the  Botel-de-Ville  at  Lyons  froai  the 
design  of  Robert  de  Cotte. 

aa.   Guillaume  de  Trerriolaye,  a  friar  of  Abbey  S.  Etie- 
nne at  Caen,  erected  in  1702-1724  the  buildings  of  the  ''Oon- 
ventual  House"  of  the  Abbey,  and  showed  himself  taere  as  a  g 
good  architect.   Ths  buildings  of  the  Abbey  of  3.  Trinité  in 
Caen  and  those  of  tne  Abbey  3.  Denis  (now  School  of  the  Légi- 
on of  Honor)  are  likewise  attributed  to  him. 

bb.   There  oaay  also  be  found  in  Lance  bhe  foliowing  a 
arcnitôots  of  this' time,  whose  names  are  alone  known; —  Jean 
Carpentier,  Jean  ?.  de  ?rance,  Simonnet,  Tanneveau  or  Tanner- 
ot,  iNIicolas  d'Qlm,  De  Vigny,  Vilwys  and  7olard. 
C.  Architects  in  Lorraine. 
In  Lorraine,  then  separated  from  France,  there  are  found  em- 
ployed  durin'^,  the  period  in  question  tne  foliowing  oiasters  in 
addition  to  Bof  f  rand.  (  Art.  43-3). 
442.   Nicolas  Pierson. 

oc.   Nicolas  Pierson  (born  1692)  was  a  Premonstrant  ai 
monk,  superintended  the  ouilding  of  the  ^alace  of  the  bishop 
at  îoui,  Gompleted  the  PremonstranL  Churoh  in  ?ont-a-Mousson, 
and  execubed  the  Churoh  S.  Marie  bnere.   He  built  a  wing  and 
the  towers  of  Monastery  Ftival,  the  Churoh  oi  Bougivai  in  Lo- 
rraine and  Lhr  f^ic-d.-  ,vith  '..vc  Ic-yv-r^  cT  iA-t   Churcn  of  3eiiv- 
âl.   He  prepared  i^ne  plans  for  lqs  Aooey  JaniMiours,  Laat  his 
pupii  t'riar  Arnold  erected,  ând  fo^  •^^çpuntry  house,  which  t 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  desired  to  build  near  Pont-a-Mousson. 

dd.   Jean  Nicolas  Jenneson  t*ro;n  Nancy,  architect  of 
duke  Francis  IIT  of  Lorraine,  iïorkei  in  1729  on  the  Palace  d 
aucal.   Be  built  and  coiiipleted  in  1731  Churon  3.  Seoastian  at 
Nancy,  the  Ghapei  3.  Pierre  at  his  ovfn  cost,  also  various  pr- 
ivate  houses. 

ee.   Soimanael  Hère  de  Corny  (1705-1763)  deveiopel  from 
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Nancy  a  very  greafc  architecturai  practioe  in  the  service  of 
king  Stanislaus,  »hose  counciiior  and  first  architeot  ùe  bec- 
ame  in  1750.   He  published  severai  works,  among  tnem  in  1753 
his  "Plans  et  Slsvations  ie  la  Place  Royale  de  Rancy".  He  was 
ennobied  in  1751  by  ths  king  ot*  Poiand,  and  receivsd  frotn  Lo- 
uis XV  Ihe   order  o£   3.  Michel. 

His  Bore  important  architectural  créations  aie  the  tollowiôg: - 

In  r.»ineville,  the  towers  and  organ  with  its  screen  of  Chur- 
ch  3.  Remy;  in  Nancy,  Cîharch  ds  Bon  Secours  and  the  Monastery 
des  Minimes,  as  well  as  the  House  de  la  Charité  in  Rue  3.  Sa- 
therine;  further  in  the  domain  of  seoular  architeotupe  in  î^an- 
oy,  the  eight  buildings  and  the  Triaapûal  Aroh  on  Place  Roya- 
le, the  buildings  and  porticos  around  Place  Carrière  with  the 
Triumphal  Arch;  the  Hotels  of  Place  Stanislas  and  the  Mounta- 
in; then  Hotels  Cjonsulaire  and  de  la  Bourse,  as  sell  as  a  pa- 
rt of  the  Cour  d'Appel.  He  built  many  things  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Chateaus  at  r.uneville  and  Coaimercy,  in  the  latter  bei- 
ng  the  Pavillon  Royale  at  the  end  of  the  canal;  also  the  Châ- 
teau de  la  Malgrange  and  the  gallery  of  Château  d'Sinville. 
5.  Misters  employed  in  the  Provinces. 
443.  Sources. 

As  a  supplément  to  the  notices  of  différent  anastsrs,  we  may 
indioate  some  sources  in  which  may  be  found  further  informat- 
ion concerning  the  masters  employed  outside  Paris. 

ffor  the  number  of  masters  in  uyons,  see  Nouvelles  Archives 
ds  l'Art  ?rancais,"  1332,  p.  53;  among  5000  names  of  artists 
and  tradesmen,  more  than  1200  fall  in  the  15  th  century,  amo- 
ng the  latter  being  105  master  maeons  or  masons.  Por  the  sc- 
ulptors  in  that  city  in  the  16  th  to  18  th  centuries,  see  the 
same.  1387.  P.  239. 

?or  the  artists  in  Provence  (Artistes  Provenceaux)  in  the 
period  from  1670  to  1722,  see  Nouvelles  Archives  de  l'Art  B^r- 
anoais,  1333,  p.  2d7,  and  1390,  p.  152-216;  in  the  period  fr- 
om 1633  to  1716,  do.  1891,  p.  251;  in  the  time  of  1006-1650, 
do.  1392,  p.  97;  for  other  artists  from  1702-1723,  do.  1392, 
p.  156;  for  the  masters  during  the  time  of  1671-1763,  do.  1392, 
p.  284;  in  the  time  of  1684-1785,  do.  1394,  o.  30. 

?or  the  artists  in  Toulon,  see  the  lists  of  them  in  Nouvel- 
les Archives  ds  l'Art  ?rancais,  1394,  p.  193-353;  1337,  p.  49; 
1338.  p.  145;  1339,  p.  303. 
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gor  tUe  artista  in  Bordeaux  duriog  tae  period  frooa  1341  to 
1637,  3aiffrey  makes  various  oommuQicîations  in  Nouvelles  Arcû- 
ives  de  l'Art  français,  1S72,  p.  127. 

Cîonosrning  the  art  irprks  at  Bourges  in  the  period  trom   1230 
to  1792,  many  intereating  détails  may  be  fouad  in  the  same  s 
source,  1880-1881,  p.  209-292. 

lîior  the  artists  in  Troyes  in  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries, 
as  well  as  in  eariier  times,  the  same  source  contains  many 
statements;  1834-1885,  p.  337;  1887,  p.  65,  97,  147.   Among 
the  sculptors  working  there  in  tae  15  ta  century  irere  nany 
?ieaiings  and  severai  Qeraaans. 

6.  ?rench  ^asters  abroad. 
444.   Sources. 

We  then  hâve  to  disolaim  in  this  connection  any  mention  of 
the  îforks  of  ?rencë  arohitects  in  foreign  countries.   It  has 
been  sho^n  on  the  one  hand,  taat  their  number  is  t co  great, 
and  on  the  other,  iie   could  examine  too  slightly  the  data  pres- 
erved  concerning  them. 

The  ?rench  are  aocustomed  to  refer  in  this  matter  to  the  a 
aiready  mentioned  work  of  Oussieux;  ''^"^  Lance  also  contains 
many  such  notices.    The  statements  of  both  authors  aiust  ne- 
vertheless  De  accepted  with  discrétion. 

XoXc  TSô.   BuôôVeux,  L  •   Les  ft^r^Va-tes  ?rcxTvGo\iS  o  Vî.XroT^^ev, 

Xote  7^6.   Lowoe.  p.  XVlll-XXI. 

Guiffrey  emphasizes  that  even  in  the  3  rd  édition  of  the  w 
work  of  Qussieux,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  authentic  documen- 
ts ^athered  froai  the  sources.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  doc- 
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uments  given  by  Guiffrey     as  coming  frofn  the  royal  contra- 

cts,  are  establisned  data  and  prove,  as  ne  says,  the  extensi- 
on and  influence  of  Prench  art  in  ail  Europe  from  tne  .nillis 
of  the  16  th  century  until  the  présent  tiois.   Yet  there  are 
aaiong  tne  35  artists,  concerning  whom  ne  aiakes  statenaents,  e 
e«idently  many,  wno  went  abroad  in  ordsr  to  further  train  th- 
emseives. 

Guiffrey' 3  statements  exteni  from  1693  to  1792.  The  puroos- 
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purposes  of  travel  are  very  diverse,  as  «fell  as  the  length  of 
time,  for  nhioh   tae  artists  were  permitted  to  travel: —  for 
one  3  oaonths,  for  others  a  year,  and  for  many  3  years.  Pop 
aoŒie  it  is  simply  ''to  travel"  or  *to.  travel  and  caltivate  his 
talents''.  Belleville  in  1786  was  sent  to  Sngland  and  Bolland 
for  tuo  months  ^'to  develop  hirnself.   Bel^isard  iras  sent  to 
Spain  in  1790  "to  draw  the  Roman  and  Arabian  monuments".  An- 
toine, "architeot  of  the  king  and  belonging  to  his  Aoademy", 
was  sent  to  Italy  in  1777  "to  acquire  the  new  knowledge". 

Of  Roumier,  ifho  went  to  Italy,  it  iras  said  in  1733,  "to  ob- 
tain  there  the  light,  that  he  naay  be  laoking  in  the  fine  arta^, 
and  to  be  able  to  perfeot  himself  therein  as  he  may  be  able". 

Oppenopdt,  "ojibinet-aiaker  of  the  king",  iras  sent  in  1694  to 
Notre  Dame  of  Loreto.  It  was  entirely  différent  srith  Le  Blo- 
nd (1716),  "apchiteot  to  his  majesty  the  Czar;"  he  went  to 
Russia  ïfitn  his  family  aad  workiaen  of  ail  kinds,  45  persons 
in  ail. 

Pinally,  we  may  refsr  to  the  work  oentioned  beloir.^'^® 

poTt  oi\  o  «t\a8\0Tv  etc.  1.8^S.Por\s. 
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DIVISION  II.  ARGHITgCÎURg  0?  'i'Hï  RgNAISSANOS  IN  FRANGE. 

By  Dr.  Heinricû  Baron  7on  Gsjtntttiilsr. 
8.   Structural  anl  Esthstic  Style  Tenlsacies  of  ?rsnch 
RenaissaQGS  Architectars. 

Pregueotly  th8  manner  in  which  an  arohitectaral  style  is 
ûotaposed  of  a  number  of  style  éléments  and  moles  oî   composi- 
tion, that  are  in  part  coaifflOQ  to  other  architectural  styles, 
is  especially  suited  to  bring  the  spirit  of  thé  style  near- 
er  to  our  understanding.   SxaoQples  of  important  metaods  of  c 
composition,  tàat  appear  accidentai,  wnen  classifisd,  thpow 
an  entirely  new  iight  on  the  aims  and  capaoiiities  of  tne 
style,  and  appear  to  us  muoû  more  olearly  and  impressively. 
înese  facts  hâve  induced  us  to  treat  in  the  mannsr  hère  foil- 
owed  a  séries  of  sach  style  phenomena,  as  vrell  as  the  relati- 
ons of  the  ?renoh  Renaissance  to  construction  and  technics. 

Chapter  6.  Relation  of  Prench  Renaissance  Architec- 
ture to  Construction  and  Technics. 

a.   Stsuctural  oroblem  of  the  Renaissance. 
445.   Introductory. 
Although  men  usually  assume,  that  ?rench  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture and  Renaissance  architecture  in  General,  in  contrast 
to  the  Gothic  style,  neither  invented  a  nevr  structural  System, 
Qor  adopted  an  already  existing  one  as  a  thorough  and  combin- 
ing  basis  of  the  style  or  of  its  domains,  as  for  example  of 
church  architecture,  yet  the  most  correct  possible  représent- 
ation is  required,  concerning  taa  part  played  by  construction 
or  structural  Systems  in  the  realm  of  the  Renaissance,  and  p 
particuiarly  in  the  Prench.   Herein  the  désire  to  build  rati- 
onaily  even  leads  to  unusual  arrangements,  such  as  shovfn  by 

the  varied  theckness  of  the  sfails  of  tne  drum  beneath  the  do- 

739 
me  of  tiie  Instituts  of  France.  (Pig.  ô7    ).   Misuaderstandi- 

ngs  are  nere  oot  only  a  historical  mistaise,  but  frequently  a 
maiming  of  tne  powers  and  ideals,  ;»rniCQ  the  Renaissance  plaç- 
ai in  our  hands  and  entrusted  to  posterity. 

NoXe  1Z9>,      ?roT^  B\otvàe\,  0.  ?.  Avc\\\\e,o Xuve  l?rQTxco\,ae  etc. 
Çov\,a.  n^^-n^e.  Yo\..  2.  Ç\.  lôô. 

Although  it  invented  no  new  structural  System,  tne  Renaiss- 
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Renaissance  inleeoi  solvel  a  probiem  ot   the  vsry  greatest  imp- 
ortance in  tûe  doinain  of  construction.   It  opened  tne  »fay  to 
the  modem  principle  of  adopting  ail  structural  Systems  at  n 
need.   It  gradaaily  introduced  into  the  world  the  modem  and 
permanent  basai  idea  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  construction, 
conabined  with  the  conditions  of  esthetic  harmony. 

446.  Lioaits  of  this  Study. 

A  structural  System  and  technical  procédure,  that  gradually 
cornes  into  fashion.and  that  is  observed  to  keep  pace  with  ss- 
thstic  changes,  aside  from  ''steei"  introduced  in  our  days,  a 
are  the  same  procédures,  which  are  more  or  less  gênerai  in 
ail  civilized  states,  thereby  knovfn  to  every  architect.   The- 
refore  in  this  place  is  required  no  complète  description  and 
scientific  detaiied  statement  of  theai.   We  can  limit  oursel- 
ves  to  speak  only  so  far  of  construction  and  technics,  as  th- 
ey  may  hâve  afforded  architectural  solutions,  motives  and  pe- 
culiarities  in  style,  and  hâve  contributed  to  the  artistic 
appearance  of  the  parts  in  a  notable  manner. 

Therefrom  îrill  resuit  éléments  valuable  for  the  déterminat- 
ion of  tù3  style  tendency,  as  vfell  as  of  the  views  and  ideals 
of  the  Prench  architeots. 

1.   Mission  of  ?reedom  of  the  Renaissance  in  toe  Doma- 
in of  nonstruction. 

Tne  mère  circumstance,  that  the  Renaissance  lirectly  follow- 
ed  the  Gothic,  required  it  to  foilow  other  paths  in  perfeoti- 
ng  its  mission  of  progress.   To  busy  itself  ifith  architecture, 
to  oroaden  the  field  of  its  undertatcings,  was  the  first  prob- 
lem  presented  to  it,  that  of  a  twofold  freedom.   The  Renaiss- 
ance must  first  loose  architecture  from  its  exclusive  connec- 
tion ffitû  a  single  structural  System.   This  onesidedness  had 
as  a  resuit,  that  the  entire  pcfers  of  the  architeots  had  be- 
en  restricted  within  rather  narrow  limits.   To  widen  the  int- 
eilectual  horizon  of  the  architect  and  to  eievate  it  in  many 
ways  vîas  thus  the  second  problem  of  freedom. 

447.  Emancipation  from  tne  Setters  of  a  onesiied  struc- 
tural System. 

If  one  reproaches  the  Renaissance  with  a  presumed  ground  of 
inferiority  in  comparison  ifith  Grecian  and  Gothic,  since  it 
has  invented  no  structural  System  for  itself,  he  forgets  ths 
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tnissioQ  and  t&e  probiem,  that  were  entrusted  to  it  ia  tùe  aya- 
tematic  developaaent  of  the  divins  order  ot   tae  worid  and  of 
trie  ûistory  of  civilization. 

S\ioh   reproaches  show  ton   little  we  are  accuatomed  in  ths  s 
séries  of  arohitectural  styles,  for  eaoli  one  to  judge  their 
Works  aocording  to  the  foar  basai  domains,  tûat  compose  tbe 
true  value  of  every  one. 

Works  as  an  expression  of  estnetic  feeling  or  of  an  intell- 
ectaai  idéal. 

Works  in  tiie  realm  of  pare  esthetios. 

Works  of  parely  structural  nature,  vrhioii  serve  as  neaas  far 
the  expression  in  the  first  tsro  dooaains. 

Sapaoity  for  fulfilling  the  différent  needs  of  a  culture  p 
period  developed  in  ail  directions, 

Without  a  glanoe  at  the  aotual  stats  of  things,  to  which  t 
the  Qothic  had  led,  understanding  and  judgment  of  this  quest- 
ion are  entlrely  impossible.   I  hère  allo»f  Ohoisy  to  speak, 
since  his  thorough  acguaintance  with  structural  questions  is 
generally  recogni25ed. 

*'The  history  of  Qothic  architecture  is  that  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing  and  incessant  effort  of  logio  in  art. 

Prom  its  beginnings  to  ths  last  oiooQent  it  had  a  single  aim, 
to  reduos  tae  masses. 

It  then  began  by  separating  an  active  skeieton  from  the  in- 
ert  anass  of  the  vault. 

When  it  reached  tae  end  of  its  development,  there  remained 
of  the  structure  merely  a  kind  of  fraiaework  with  open  spaces". 

The  tnanner  in  which  the  combining  and  uniting  of  art  with 
the  structural  forais  was  attained  by  it,  was  doabtless  an  un- 
dertaking  of  which  not  merely  the  Gothic  masters,  but  mankind 
in  gênerai  may  be  proud.   This  led  to  acquisitions,  that  for 
ail  tioae  are  a  valuable  and  indispensable  instruction  to  arch- 
itects,  and  place  precious  materials  in  their  hands,  always 
to  be  recognized  in  the  use  of  freer  architectural  styles,  in 
whatever  relation  its  décorative  foms  stand  to  the  construc- 
tion employed,  and  hoi  far  they  départ  therefrom. 

But  in  spite  of  taese  proainent  works,  there  were  still  dif- 
férent sides  in  Gothic  architecture,  that  indicate  for  it  a 
rôle,  that  cannot  be  designated  otherwiss  than  as  a  systeai  of 
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OQesided  restraint  and  a  tyranny. 

Stones  had  becoaie  tlie  typant  of  arcûitecture;  men   termed  a 
arcaitects  merely  masona  or  stonecuttsps,  arahitecture  itself 
was  ttia  art  of  masoary,  even  God  as  Creator  of  the  world  was 
cailed  tti3  Sovereign  Mason, 

But  no  spécial  insight  was  required  to  reoognize,  how  one- 
sided  was  sacà  a  oonception  of  the  deveiopment  of  arohitect- 
irrai  forms,  and  ûow  iittle  suited  tbe  memoered  System,  to  wh- 
ioh  it  nad  led,  was  to  solve  the  varied  probieoas  of  architeo- 
tare,  whioh  the  oaltare  of  the  Renaissance,  i.e.,  that  of  the 
future,  had  introduoed. 

After  350  years  of  saoù  onesided  restraint,  a  new  and  just 
as  exolusively  restrioted  scaaeation  with  whatever  struotural 
systeai  men  might  devise,  was  the  iast  that  architecture  requi- 
red and  had  to  surfer.   There  would  hâve  oeen  a  new  restrict- 
ion, that  would  hâve  hindered  the  Renaissance  from  adopting 
a  new  means  of  construction,  froai  satisfying  each  new  require- 
(nent,  from  continually  growing  young,  and  from  remaining  the 
architecture  of  the  future.  By  the  new  inspiration  of  the  I 
Italian  conception  of  architecture,  by  its  Renaissance,  was 
this  restraint  broken  down. 

The  means  employed  by  the  Renaissance  for  this  mission  of 
freedooa,  was  the  returo  to  the  ancient  Roman  onncipie  of 
construction  and  of  décoration,  tae  restoration  of  tneir  ind- 
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ependence  from  each  other. 

Xo"te   7^0.      "îXxese    st^iVe   XeivàeTvoXea   \Deve  pve\3\,ou8VY   ve^erveà 

Kote   741.      V\.\\\   \vV8   o\BT\   coeovTvesa   anà.   \v\.a  V,TvoMi\,edèe   ot    "tYve 
au\ijeo-t,    I^xoVôa^  maà.e    \,X  ^\z\\x\.z\^    tYvat   t\\\a   ftomoTv  pr\Tvc\p\,e 

ccxWeôi   SotVv\,c   içieexoà.  "•'î\\\.©   VTvàe\>enàex\ce   q>X    ^^^   ovTvoment   oxvà 
14    \\\  Gen\ur\j^    QT\-t\.o^\x\\Vi   veco-oevesâi   Y^otvor,    -    -    -   ovc\v\. lecture 

443.   Conséquences  of  Gothic  Onesidedness. 
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448.  Gonsequenoes  of  Qothic  Oneaidedness. 

To  the  oneaiied  oonneotion  ifita  a  single  structural  ayateoi 
was  alded  the  entire  oarelesaneas  of  architecture  for  the  sis- 
ter  arts.   There  remained  to  them  only  to  play  the  part  of  d 
décorative  arts.   Mea  had  degraded  them,  so  to  speak,  to  ind- 
ustrial  arts. 

2.   Relation  of  the  Construction  to  the  Interior. 

449.  Création  of  an  internai  Style. 

Another  problem  for  the  Renaissance  was  the  return  to  earl- 
ier  structural  forms  or  the  development  of  new  ones  for  the 
treatment  of  those  domains,  which  the  Qothic  had  greatly  neg- 
lacted.  It  yras  an  extension  of  a  System  of  forms  and  constr- 
uction, that  had  deen  developed  exclusively  in  the  building 
of  ohurches  and  cathedrals. 

An  architectural  style,  whose  idéal  merely  consists  of  the 
thinnest  slender  ooiumns  and  tne  largest  openings  possible, 
is  little  prepared  with  suoh  means  oo  solve  tne  proolem  of  t 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  interior. 

Of  a  culture  and  art  of  the  manner  of  living,  the  3othic  s 
scarcely  had  an  intimation. 

9ere  ifas  sketchei  out  the  problem  of  what  the  modem  world 
required,  and  the  Renaissance  sxpressed  tais  programme  in  a 
striking  manner. 

Outside  church  architecture  and  some  palace  hails,  the  Qot- 
hic had  strikingiy  neglected  the  development  of  interiors,  t 
that  are  necessary  for  habitation  or  for  secular  festal  réc- 
eptions. 

Burokhardt's  refiaed  artist's  eye  aad  likewise  looked  into 
the  innermost  nature  of  the  Renaissance,  when  he  introduced 
for  it  the  appellation  of  an  "internai'  style",  and  this  at  a 
tims,  whsn  ths  fej^est  rsalized  a  clear  conception  of  the  scope 
of  tnis  désignation. 

One  must  say,  tnat  the  conditions,  whioh  produce  the  beauty 
of  the  interior  and  its  subdivision,  as  well  as  tne  harmony 
of  érouped  beauties  of  the  interior,  oecame  an  actual  anl  id- 
éal la;v  of  tfia  Italian  'Rsniis^  '.:l^  '. 

7^hen  the  Renaissance  had  elevated  arcûitecture  from  a  "style 
•^ith  the  thennest  possible  supports"  to  an  "internai  style", 
it  set  befors  architecture  for  ail  time  its  true  mission: — 
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to  oeooais  "interior  forming''  m  tùe  oQost  perfect  manner.   To 
it3  existence  for  four  hundred  years  and  its  deveiopment  is 
it  du3,  that  for  tnis  purpose  and  in  tae  présent  pnase  of  tiie 
Renaissance,  ail  struotural  systeais  heretofore  originated  con- 
Gur,  30  to  speak,  anl  our  choice  oQay  De  pemitted  to  faii  on 
tîie  one  oest  suited  for  the  given  problsm. 

Por  an  aroùitsctural  style  as  weli  as  for  the  time  in  which 
it  was  deveioped,  ttiis  is  an  indication  of  the  highest  cultu- 
re, freedom  and  intelligence. 

3.  Structural  Ground  Principles. 

450.  Gapacity  for  Assimilation  and  Aoceotanoe  of  new  S 
éléments. 

Instead  of  naving  no  structural  System,  the  Renaissance,  t 
thanks  to  the  architectural  principles  jfûicû  unité  it,  is  ab- 
le  to  adopt  past  structural  Systems,  as  ?fell  as  every  new  st- 
ructural élément  and  material,  and  to  treat  them  in  harmony. 

Thanks  to  the  coexistence  of  both  niost  diverse  intsllectual 
conceptions  and  of  tûe  combination  of  tne  vertical  and  tue  n 
horizontal  modes  of  composition,  from  which  it  originated,  it 
awarded  to  ooth  taeir  constitutional  rights,  so  to  speak,  and 
uade  possible  a  sound  collaboration. 

This  combination  ensured  to  the  Renaissance  always  the  coop- 
ération and  participation  of  ail  sound  artistic  oowsrs.   5y 
tne  quaiity  of  its  sources  and  principles  arose  a  kind  of  ""ar- 
cnitectural  marriage".  By  the  opposed  inteilectual  fecundati- 
on  of  ths  Grecian-Roman-Italian  and  of  Gallo-German  feeling 
and  culture  forms,  so  far  as  auman  pojrers  avaii,  was  laid  the 
foundâtion  and  conditions  for  the  eternal  freshness  and  heal- 
tay  life  force  of  its  style  and  of  its  constitution. 

As  Burckhardt  once  said  to  me:  —  "Ths  ?rorld  was  not  complè- 
te! for  a  long  time;  -  the  Renaissance  has  never  been  worked 
out'M 

451.  Gapacity  for  remaining  Modem. 

By  this  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  its  structural  prin- 
ciples, by  tûese  inexnaustible  sources  of  its  ideas  and  feel- 
ings,  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is  therefore  now  n 
not  only  "modem"  in  the  strongest  sensé  of  the  word,  but  it 
possesses  everything  in  order  to  always  remain  "modem". 

Thus  one  may  say,  that  the  Renaissance  introduoed  the  free- 


freedom  otf  oonsoienoe  into  architecture,  just  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter  the  Reformation  should  open  tûe  way  for  it  in  the  reiigi- 
ous  domain. 

But  îThiie  the  Renaissance  piaced  at  the  oommand  of  the  arch- 
iteot  a  naver  before  existing  freedom  in  ideas,  in  feeiing, 
and  in  construction,  it  accompanied  thèse  with  an  earnest  me- 
aning.   By  the  examples  fo  the  previously  fiourishing  styles, 
from  which  it  originated,  the  Renaissance  makes  the  architect 
able  to  détermine  at  ail  times,  how  far  he  may  go  without  for- 
getting  in  a  dangerous  »ay  the  principles  of  the  aooompanying 
construction,  and  without  falling  into  laifless,  limitiess  and 
corrupt  caprice, 

b.   Transformation  and  Influence  of  the  structural  3p- 
irit  of  tne  Prench, 

458.   Changes  in  Views. 

In  wnat  manner  has  the  transition  from  Qothic  opinions  to 
those  of  the  Rennaissaace  been  accomplisûed?  To  sfhat  phenom- 
ena  has  the  graduai  développent  and  extension  of  thèse  princ- 
iples led? 

Therefore  it  is  ?forth  irhile  to  investigate  thsse  questions, 
since  it  is  interesting  to  know,  yfhether  the  eminent,  bold, 
constructiv3  and  tecanical  talent  of  the  ?rench  Qothic  naaste- 
rs  vanished  at  once,  or  whether  it  sougtit  expression  in  anoth- 
er  manner. 

As  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  and  of  ail  fornas,  we  likewise 
see  in  tnat  of  construction  a  time  of  transition  to  the  new 
customs.   Then  must  référence  furttier  be  made  to  the  three  f 
following  phenomena. 


Pirst  is  it  to  be  mentioned  hère,  as  Ghoisy 
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nas  oorrec- 


tly  done,  the  opposition  of  native  and  national  Qothic  princ- 
iples. One  may  add  thereto,  that  réminiscences  of  the  mode 
of  tûought,  of  feeling  and  of  construction  produced  oy  the  G 
Qothic  hâve  continued  until  the  présent  day.   At  one  time  tû- 
is  is  in  the  cnoice  of  a  form,  at  another  in  the  cûoice  of  a 
procédure. 

602,  603..  --  ^e  varWes*. --  •*'î\ve  Bexvo\.ôBOTvce  \xv  l\a\.i^  otv\.\^  \,mp- 
\.\,es  a  re^OT*^  \.xv  \\\e  ax^a^ewi  ot  orwa^newt;  \û\\\v  us  \>X  \ft\,\,\,  exvc- 
ouTvter  03  ox\  obs\cxc\»e  soce  8>^s"tewi  ot  ■tvoà\,t\,OTvo\  conB\rucWou"" 
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trxxcWoTx  \.T\  ?vonc.e  oppoaeà.  Wve  oô.op\\.OT^  ot  oXasaVcoiX  proport- 

Gotiiic  structural  and  teohnical  aistûods  of  exécution  wouid 
mostiy  be  retained,  so  long  as  tûey  couil  in  aay  irise  oe  com- 
ûined  with  composition  aad  détails  ever  tnore  permeated  by  It- 
alian  forms. 

454.   Indications  of  Gonstruction. 

îiie  custom  of  ?rencQ  Qotûic  to  regard  the  forai  as  an  expres- 
sion of  ttie  construction  —  op  rather  more  correotiy  stated, 
to  employ  a  System  of  structural  forms,  that  corresponded  to 
their  idéal  of  understanding  and  feeling,  and  »yhich  iras  most 
ùappily  combined  with  the  treatment  of  the  mambers  and  détai- 
ls and  became  inséparable,  —  influenced  in  manifold  ways  the 
?rsnch  Renaissance, 

On  it  is  based  the  style  tendency  designated  by  the  Prenoû 
as  the  principle  of  acoenting  tns  construction.   It  essentia- 
ily  consists  in  honestly  showing  the  various  éléments  of  con- 
struction, the  material,  the  forms,  détails  or  proportions. 
çor  modest  msans  this  is  often  the  proper  '/ray,  at  least  to  s 
show  the  genuineness  of  the  opinions  of  the  owner.   It  frequ- 
ently  lea^s  to  the  building  a  certain  charm,  but  can  likewise 
oecome  "évidence  of  poverty*,  and  in  some  circumstances  exni- 
oit  a  lack  in  the  higher  monumental  sensé. 

3o  far  as  I  am  aîfare,  this  tendency  is  foreign  to  the  Ital- 
ians.   They  are  never  pleased  to  ogle  and  coquet  with  the  co- 
nstruction on  its  own  acoount.   It  is  and  remains  a  means  of 
producing  the  desired  art  form  and  nothing  more. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ?rench  often  hâve  true  joy  in  being 
ingenious,  intellectual  and  inventive  in  construction,  like 
to  exhioit  structural  truth,  tne  application  of  a  stéréométr- 
ie rule,  an  ingenious  arrangement,  a  difficulty,  overcome,  or 
skill  in  any  manner  for  itself  alone. 

We  hâve  frequently  met  with  this  fact: —  in  tne  reaction  in 
the  sensé  of  the  severe  tendency  under  Henry  IV  (Art.  229); 
in  the  brick  architecture  of  the  style  of  Liouis  XIII,  (Arts. 
290-293),  and  in  the  realiatic-rational  style  tendency  from 
1594  to  1774. 

In  France  the  enclosures  of  the  doors  and  Windows  are  always 
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oat  in  a  aeriss  of  ashlars,  tùat  are  bonied  sfith  toe  adjacent 
maaonry  or  tootiied  into  the  same.   It  doss  not  diaturo  tbe  ? 
R'penoh  architect,  if  the  portion  of  the  bonding  not  oelon^ing 
to  the  enolusure  extenls  the  oolor  of  tne  eaclosar©  proper  f 
further  into  the  masonry  as  an  irregalar  spot. 

In  Italy  are  never  found  suoh  bondings,  which  affect  in  a 
distarbing  way  the  net  for»  of  the  enolosure.   The  jambs  are 
mostly  inserted  in  tae  reoesses  ieft  for  them  aftar  the  cons- 
truction of  the  wâlls.   iikewise  on  façades,  espeoiaily  for 
churches,  the  covsring  art  form  is  frequently  set  as  a  facing 
mach  later  than  the  [nasonry  sheil. 

455.  Résulta  of  a  varied  Mission. 

Thirdly  must  référence  be  made  to  the  différence  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Renaissance  architecture,  that  in  contrast  to  the  12 
th  and  13  th  centuries,  iras  no  period  of  structurai  improvem- 
ent  Dy  nieans  of  fanciful  and  inteilecliual  or  thoughtful,  but 
ûomplex  solutions  of  the  static  equili^rium  of  buildings.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  a  time  of  decided  structural  simp- 
lification.  This  is  a  resuit  of  the  pénétration  of  the  anti- 
que and  Italian  spirit,  which  kept  in  sight  rather  the  entirs- 
ty  of  the  »ork  and  its  beautifui  treatment,  rather  than  the 
purpose  of  combining  as  many  éléments  as  possiole  in  its  rsal- 
ization. 

The  method  of  construction  was  more  and  more  influenced  by 
this  esthetic  manner  of  design  and  composition. 

This  fact  is  to  be  connected  with  the  following  nistoricai 
phenomenon.  We  frequently  see  in  history  a  style,  waich,  so 
to  speak,  was  embodied  in  and  grew  vfith  a  strong  structural 
System,  folloîied  by  a  style  with  freer  structural  principles. 
The  Heilenic  temple  style,  fettsred  by  the  length  of  stone  b 
beams,  we  see  succeeded  by  the  architecture  of  Roue,  tnat  has 
great  intsriors  for  great  ideas,  and  frees  the  rights  of  tas- 
te  and  of  décoration  from  the  exclusive  necessity  of  only  ex- 
pressing structural  functions.   ffe  likewise  see  after  tne  Qo- 
thic  style,  closely  restricted  by   the  structural  system  of  i 
its  churches  and  cathedrals,  the  architectural  return  to  free- 
dom,  brought  to  it  by  the  Renaissance. 

456.  Différence  between  rjonditions  in  Ttaly  and  France. 
Onfortunately  it  must  be  generaily  admitted,  tnat  the  Pren- 
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?reûch  Renaissance  lid  not  anderstancl  or  founl  littie  opport- 
unity  to  reaiize  tbe  stractaral  freedom  won  by   the  Italians. 
In  Italy  itseif,  the  levclopment  in  its  finest  course  in  the 
time  of  Juiias  II  was  broken  off  by  tûe  political  conditions 
of  tiie  country  and  the  tendency  of  Jesait  art.   ifhen  France 
gradaally  dropped  the  oertaiaiy  often  spirited  and  intsresti- 
ing  tendency  of  the  early  Renaissance  of  Francis  I,  the  harm 
had  already  occiirred  in  Italy,  and  there  folloired  then  oniy 
the  restricted  arrangements  of  church  architecture  establish- 
ed  there. 

The  smail  heights  of  the  stories,  the  adhérence  to  the  gên- 
erai arrangeaient  of  catheàrals  produced  by  trench  Qothio,  tha 
fact  that  soarcely  any  ifsre  to  be  built  anew,  was  added  there- 
to  in  order  to  ûinder  the  Renaissance,  both  in  private  and  in 
church  architecture,  from  attaining  the  idéal  development,  f 
for  whicn  it  had  the  tneans.  Only  with  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  19  th  century  do  more  favorable  opportunities  for  its 
further  development  appear  to  begin. 

The  resuit  of  tnis  is,  that  the  ?renoh  Renaissance  became 
in  a  much  smaller  degree  than  the  Itaiian,  a  style  with  great 
and  beautiful  interiors,  as  weil  as  the  imposing  proportions 
of  ths  buildings  and  of  their  stories  on  the  exterior. 

The  noDle,  the  majestic,  the  grand  in  architscturs,  and  ag- 
ain  the  magioai  cûarm  of  really  harmonious  proportions  of  in- 
teriors are  very  rareiy  found  hère.  One  meets  taern   in  those 
ouildings,  wnicû  adûered  least  to  tna  national  peculiarities. 

But  the  richer  development  of  ?rench  Gothic,  as  well  as  the 
strong  adhérence  to  its  résulta  again  orought  to  France  many 
advantages. 

To  this  connection  between  the  Gothic  structural  systeaa  and 
the  antique  détails  are  due  such  an  interior  as  that  of  3.  S 
Sustache  in  Paris  and  portions  of  external  composition,  such 
as  the  transepts  of  3.  Clotilde  aux  Andelys. (Pig.  163);  fur- 
ther a  séries  of  church  fragments,  beside  whicù  Italy  has  no- 
thing  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  tendency. 

ffor  tnany  problems  of  the  Renaissance  as  'tell  as  in  the  fut- 
ure, this  domain  of  tûe  Prench  Renaissance  therefore  présents 
more  instructive  models  and  suggestions  than  the  Itaiian,  th- 
ose at  Milan  exceoted. 
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We  shail  havs  to  fupttier  empfaasize  thess  différences  in  the 
following,  both  io  cùupch  arcùiteotare  as  iteil  as  in  Palaoe 
Gonstraction, 

0.   Sxaaiples  o^  variei  MâtUoda  of  Construction. 
1.   Stone  3iab  Oeillags  on  Ribs. 
457.  Origin  of  this  Oonstruction. 
Tûe  first  structural  iBOtiva  is  tùat  hera  mentioned,  whicti 

dsveloped  into  a  charaoteristic  peculiarity  in  style.   ?ig. 

743 
68     shows  one  of  the  oaost  oriiliant  examples  of  this  arr- 
angement and  deserves  prominence. 

iîo%e  743.  ¥rom  Eow^ev,  ï.  ^  ï^.  DcxroeX.  L''Ar\  Aro\\\.t,eG\\xva\. 
\.\x   îvaxvce    etc.    YoV.    2.    Ç\.    1.    ÇorVs.    185*0-1866. 

The  éléments  of  the  motive  were  developed  within  the  Gothic 
stylei  tûe  idea  is  still  substantiaily  Gothic.  Oertainly  the 
early  trench  Renaissance  made  tais  motive  ppominent  as  at  le- 
ast  restricted  to  a  kind  of  cbiefly  décorative  structural  Sy- 
stem. 

Tûe  idea  of  permitting  tûe  semicircuiar  aroh  and  horizontal 
covering  éléments  to  aot  together  is  much  older,  and  it  espe- 
cially  appears  where  a  horizontal  floor  is  to  be  placed  above 
the  round  arcn,  or  'ihere  the  termination  in  a  horizontal  cro- 
wning  line  is  required,    sucû  as   a  comice. 

This  idea  actuaily  ocouhûed  in  tne  late  Gothic,    but  coin-non- 
iy  in  the  old  Roman  architecture  and  its   arcade  subdivisions; 
eiamples  of   it  are  foand   in  tne  Sarly  Christian  churcnes,    hou- 
ses  and  tomos  of  Syria,   ^'^and  Pig.    35   exhibits  an  example  fr- 
om  the  noblest  and  purest  time  of  Gothic   in  the  treatment  of 
the  Windows  01   the  castle  chapel   at  S.   3ermain-en-Laye.    ' -^ 

Ho\c    '744.      Vo&ue,    i^.    <ie.    S>^r\e   CexxtvciVe.    YoV.    1.    çVe.    8-17. 

>îote    740»      i^.^o\x\   coTitemporcri^    vt\t\\   \\\es    exottxpVe    \£G£    tV\e    £\- 

o^ter    t\\e   ^aVV    o^    t\\e   \DO\x\,t\T\|,    t\\e    v\à.ij^z    v\\:    of    t\\e    traTvsoe- 
vèz    com^av\meA\ts    0^    tV\e    cross    oouVXs   'o^^.^\è,    s'tveu'4\,\\ex\eà    'o>^    0 
ViOv^xoutoV    stoxve    course,    8vip\)or\.e<i   \>^^    t\\e    croNûu    of    o    s\,àe    or- 
cVv    oTiâu    ^i'^à    tracerv^    f\VV\xv4    as    Vn   ?\!|.    80,     and    \b\\\c\\    reats    ox\ 
•t\ve   x\e\û   pxera   \,Tiaer-teà   t5e\\Beex\.   X\\z   old   onea. 

Antayme  Saint-Paul,    ^^  lilîe  many  of   his  oouncrymen,    cannot 
abandon  tûs  idea,    tûat  Prench  architecture  mi'^^t  hâve  oasssi 
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t-ûrougû  a  higiier,  noDler  aai  indspeaient  form  of  deveLopment 
'.tithout  tûe  introducîtion  o?   Italian  art,  aska  hinaelf  —  tho- 
agh  inleed  timiiLy  —  whetasp  in  this  structarai  ilea  mi^ût 
lis  tae  starting  point  for  saoa  an  indépendant  pestoration, 
bat  whicii  by  the  devalopment  of  tae  style  after  ths  antique, 
Tiight  tiiereby  be  choked  in  its  germ.   ïïe  believe,  that  alrea- 
dy  ia  référence  to  the  means  of  ths  teohnica  ât  that  time,  t 
tiais  question  tnay  deoidedly  be  aasumed  in  the  négative. 

6.  p.  35H.   PorVs.  18<Ô3. 

The  distance  oetween  the  rios  cannot  De  very  great,  since 
it  is  t'ixed  oy  tûe  iength  of  tne  stone  siabs.   Tûe  atruotural 
stresses  between  tne  ribs  are  not  so  complète  and  direct  as 
fop  compaptinents;  the  results  of  settletnent  (nust  be  considep- 
éd.   The  oonsidepable  naober  of  the  rios  would  rather  seeai  a 

greater  use  of  suppopting  aeinbeps  in  ppopoption  to  the  intep- 

747 
LOP.  '^' 

\eà,    to    t\\e   vroper\\.ea   o^    stoxxe.      OnVxjj    \B\,t\\   tVve    aàà\\\OTv    o^    s 
ôteeV    'îRa'»^   >»e    sox^    t\\a\    \.t    ei\\era    \.tv\o   purer    reVatvoxvs,    os   -«^tVv 
■t\\e   ^^tt^-X.    s\j|Stet^   ^OT    brVà|,ea.      ^\tY\   tYve    Br\âLé,e    o\ier    tbe   Do\x- 
VQ    a\   Opor\o    Qx\à    \\\a\    o^    GarobW   \aa3   tQ^^'^*^    o    t'f^'2,iom,    \,tv   '«\\\,- 
c.\\   tue  \xae   o^    t\\ta   cowibtivotton   reao\\eà    o   to^tcat    sotutton. 

Also  fpom  the  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  noted,  th- 
at the  coveping  of  the  intepior  and  its  shape  natupally  does 
not  appeap  as  hapmoQioas  as  that  with  compaptoients,  that  fol- 
io-^ the  pibs  and  pest  thereon  vîithout  the  intspposition  of  a 
supûorting  tpacery  filling. 

It  is  evidently  pabhep  a  désire  to  ppodace  a  pichly  fancif- 
uil^bpièliantly  opnamental  and  piquant  effect,  tnan  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  stpuctupal  systen,  that  oîight  pernit  peally  n- 
novel  structural  aprangements,  tnat  led  to  tae  application  of 
this  motive.   In  cases  of  not  too  great  diaiensions,  »ûepe  it 
yet  avaiis  to  apouse  oqp  imagination,  pepoaittiné  a  giance  in- 
to  a  pather  aaystepious  space,  aiight  this  appangement  pepfopon 
vepy  happy  service. 
459.   ExaoQpies. 

According  to  Palustpe,  the  vestibule  on  the  nopth  side  of 
3-  Stienae-le-Vieux  at  oaen,  tvom   tne  fipst  years  of  the  16  tn 
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oentary  must  exhibit  tbe  oldest  examole  of  a  atone  siab  oeil- 
iQg  supportel  ùj   rios. 

GoQteottporapy  it   not  earlier  (before  1509)  and  witb  tais  fo- 
rm  of  ceiling  is  the  stlll  oraserved  èower  ohapel  of  the   Ghat- 
eau  of  Gaillon.   Tbe  panels  of  the  celling  are  separated  by 
four  cross  and  four  diagonal  pibs.   The  olear  span  ôetween  the 
ûuttresses  i3  11.81  ft.  and  its  thioknesa  Is  1.64  ft.  In  the 
polygonal  end  of  the  choir  a  rib  springs  frooa  eaoh  angle  of 
the  half  dodeoagon. 

The  chapels  of  1513-1545  built  by  Bector  Sohier  at  3.  Pier- 
re in  Oaen  exhibit  the  same  arrangement  with  greater  imagina- 
tion and  are  executed  with  the  richest  treatment  of  forma. 

Tne  choir  of  Tillieres  (Sure),  erected  in  1543-1546  at  the 
oost  of  cardinal  Jean  le  Veneur  of  tae  family  of  counts  of 
Tillieres,  is  of  extraordinary  oiagnificence.   It  consists  of 
bwo  bays  and  a  three-sided  apse.   Beside  the  south  aide  of  t 
the  choir  rises  the  baptismal  chapel  with  two  bays.   Tûs  ceil- 
ing  of  the  iatter  is  rspresented  in  ?ig.  68  with  the  visible 
date  of  1543.   Instead  of  a  single  heystons  at  the  croirn  of 
tne  bay,  this  is  foraaed  by  a  square  or  a  lozenge  betweey  four 
keystones,  so  that  two  diagonal  ribs  spring  frotn  eaoh  support. 
The  aroh  spandreis  are  hère  not  fillsd  sfitû  tracery,  but  with 
rioh  sculptured  araieïques.  Likewise  the  stone  slabs  of  tne 
ceiling  are  decorated  in  rich  refief  oy  grotesques,  cartouch- 
es, coats  of  arms,  satyrs,  animais,  naked  men  and  vfomen  in  a 
soarceiy  eèolesiastical  style,  under  the  influence  of  the  It- 
alians  of  Fontainebleau. 

In  the  charming  chapel  of  3.  Maria  of  tne  Gnuroh  of  La  Per- 
te-Bernard, onslender  columns  with  round  arones,  that  form  a 
pretty  interpose!  pacforated  spandreis  between  tne  rios  and 
tne  stone  ceiling,..  The  ribs  commence  against  very  large  and 
very  rien  pendant  keystones,  surrounded  by  siender  littie  na- 
nging  columns. 

Likesfise  in  the  three  chapels  in  S.  Jacques  at  Dieppe,  bui- 
lt at  the  cost  of  the  famous  Rnetorician  Jean  Ango,  is  the  f 
filling  perforated  over  tbe  ribs.   According  to  Palustre,  th- 
is in  the  style  of  Hector  Sohier, 

The  chapels  at  Vethuil  and  Magny,  '^hich  Palustre  incLudes 
in  the  siorks  of  tne  3rappin  family,  aiso  show  examples  of  ta- 
is treatment  of  the  ceiling. 
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g.   Arcades,  Doaae  noQStPuotioa  aol  tûe  TeoQQics  of  Vaaits.] 

460.  Aroadea. 
Arcades  are  compoaed  of  roand  archas,  but  are  moatly  accom- 

paniad  by   pilaaters  or  lialf  columns  ifith  entablatures.   Ciike- 
»ise  hsra  was  the  adiierence  to  tûe   stnall  axial  dimensions  of 
Gotiiio  bays  in  charonea  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  Re- 
naissance spaciousness. 

461.  Dome  Construction. 
As  a  resalt  for  this  striving  for  simpler,  but  greater  and 

aiope  wideiy  spaced  architectural  units,  as  well  as  a  désire 
for  greater  heights,  mast  be  regarded  tne  development  of  imp- 
osing  domed  bays. 

This  is  so  strongly  one  of  tae  fortns  of  expression  of  the 
Latin-Italian  mode  of  design  in  contrast  to  ths  northern,  th- 
ât  we  find  it  in  Italy  with  Arnolfo  on  the  Piorenoe  Gathedral, 
in  1298  already  on  a  nesr  path.   gven  if  with  half  Gothio  gui- 
se, its  dome  is  alrsady  a  complète  Renaissance  idea,  though 
somewhat  smaller  than  those.   But  in  Prance  tiie  16  th  century 
adhères  substantially  to  the  Gothic  arrangement  of  churches. 
Only  with  the  second  period  of  the  Renaissance  does  Italian 
dome  construction  appsar.   But  sven  then  it  is  employsd  witû 
dimensions,  insufficient  to  sûo»  ths  tall  dome  in  tae  best 
light.   Onder  G  (^hurch  Architecture)  '<fili  dome  construction 
oe  more  fuily  treated. 

462.  Vaulted  Gonstraction. 
Qntil  in  the  alddle  of  the  lô  tn  century,  and  sometimes  ev- 

en  later,  tûe  prinoiple  of  ths  ribbed  vault  was  chiefly  reta- 
ined  everywhere. 

Vaults  were  seldom  constructed  of  oricks,  but  almost  always 
of  eut  stone.   ■ 

Goncerning  the  innovations  tnen  introduced  in  vault  constr- 
uction, Ghoisy  is  perfectly  correct  in  saying  of  them,  that 
they  are  not  advances. 

The  art  of  modem  stereotomy,  taat  Ghoisy  mentions  and  ass- 
umes it  to  commence  with  Philibert  De  l'Orme,  soon  lost  the 
charm  of  fanciful  solutions,  in  order  to  form  plain,  cold  and 
ûeavy  surfaces. 

In  the  stonecutting  of  the  round  arch,  the  voussoirs  had  p 
projections  for  sake  of  bonding  wita  the  courses,  and  that 
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oraciced  witù  tûe  siightest  ssttlemeat.   Sioaiiar  tûings  occur- 
ped  in  the  stonacutting  of  the   intersections  of  the  lanettes 
Tfita   tunnel  vaults,  arrangements  resulting  frooi  a  false  oono- 
eption  of  ttie  monumental, 

Gûoisy's  expression,  "that  ttie  Prencti,  trainel  in  tùe  s 
soiiool  of  tûe  masters  of  the  middle  âges,  iid  not  conceive  of 
décoration  independent  of  the  construction,"  is  indeed  truiy 
an  expression  of  it  t  innermost  mode  of  tiiougat.  However  one 
meets  with  exceptions  and  inconsistencies.  Ttie  sculptured  r 
relief  ornament  of  the  inolined  tunnel  vault  over  the  stair** 
case  of  Henry  II  in  the  Louvre,  for  example,  is  in  nowise  de- 
signed  ïïith  référence  to  the  voussoirs  of  the  vault. 

3.   Half  îimber  Construction* 

463.  Sxample  at  Chartres. 

One  of  the  first  half  timber  struoteres  to  oe  described  hè- 
re is  the  30-called  House  of  queen  Berthe  at  Chartres  (Pig. 
69  ^'^^),  erec.ted  in  the  time  of  ùouis  XII  in  still  half  3oth- 
ic  forms.   It  exhibits  the  case  of  a  tolerably  wide  stairway 
projecting  in  a  semicircalas   Its  projectioa  first  oegins  ao- 
out  5.25  ft.  above  the  ground.   The  ?fnole  is  supported  Dy  a 
GQiddie  and  t'.fo  side  posts,  furtner  Qy   three  freeiy  project- 
ing beams  supported  oy  framing  and  coroels.   Sveryttiing  is 
coQstructed  in  oai.   Ail  posts,  sills  and  rails  are  covered 
oy  finely  carved  ornaments.   îhis  stairway  is  still  very  well 
preserved,  even  tûough  also  overnanging  at  the  left,  tne  set- 
tlement  at  the  middle  is  quite  unimportant  after  400  years. 
Above  the  roof  of  the  main  building,  it  continues  as  a  tower 
•/rith  a  steep  conical  roof. 

Ko\e   T4e.      îvowi.   CaVWoit.      'ÈTvoViC\oveà\e   à,**  j\rc\\\\ec'tuve    etc. 
Sev\es   2.    ïo\-.    6.    p.    460.    i8<S'7. 

464.  gxamples  in  Mormandy. 

In  Rouen,  where  half  timoer  construction  /«ras  earlier  very 
common,  the  same  Jias  characterized  oy   the  great  number  of  cl- 
osely  set  oosts  with  occasional  bracing.   In  tas  examole  of 
a  Houss  rspresented  in  Pig.  70,    in  Sue  du  3on-3spoir  in  B 
Rouen,  on  the  contrary,  the  exclusive  filling  of  the  surface 
with  3.  Andreïf's  crosses,  even  doubled  and  intersecting,  is 
striking. 
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Ho\c    700.      TroTO.   Ber\\^.      ïiei\Q\aaonce   )iOT\U'»eiv\o\.e    exx   ?roT\Ge, 

[jikenfise  othsr  citiea  in  î^ormandy,  such  as  Bayeax^^Gaen  aad 
[jisieux  are  rioh  in  half  timbôr  aouses  from  tae  first  ha.lt  of 
the  16  tu  century.  Sonaetimes  ttie  second  and  upper  stories  d 
projeot  about  1.97  ft.  In  other  casea  eaoh  of  the  ttiree  upp- 
er  stories  projects  about  tae  widtn  of  a  oeam  at  the  height 
of  the  floor.  The  uppermost  story  is  arrange!  as  i  steep  ga- 
ble, TTithin  îThich  is  generally  oonstruoted  an  arch  projecting 
1.31  to  1.64  tt.  and  extendiog  the  entire  width  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Two  pretty  examples  of  the  iast  kind  are  seen  at  Nos.  52  a 
and  54  of  Rue  3.  Pierre  in  caen.   The  middle  and  corner  posta 
are  wide  and  are  richly  decorated  by  candelabra  motives,  fig- 
ures and  canopies.   Interaediate  posts  are  narrosrer,  one  step- 
ped  aoove  like  a  outtress,  and  they  are  carved  '^ith  slendsr 
posts  and  finials.   On  the  House  ^o.  54  are  visible  no  diago- 
nal oraces.   On  the  House  No.  52,  only  in  tae  four  paneiings 
of  the  tnird,  i.e.  of  the  middie  storn,  are  arrange!  the  3. 
Andrew' s  crosses,  not  disturbing  by  concentration  at  that  pl- 
ace. 

465.  Sxampie  fron  Paris. 

A  oaucr  later  exaoaple  of  tais  tendency,   datin^  froii  the  tas- 

751 
teiess  time ^of  Henry  IV,    is  saown  oy  ?ig.   71. 

Xo\e    T5\.      "Çrom    Go\.\Va\.    Vo\,.    <ô .    ?\-.    79. 

Ail  visible  oraces  and  crosses  are  avoided.   The  posts  are 
ail  treated  as  fluted  pilasters  at  equal  distances.   lûis  Ho- 
use îfith  the  date  of  1607,  formerly  in  Sue  3.  Antoine  at  Par- 
is, is  no  longer  preserved,  but  unfortunateiy  torn  do.în  and 
publisaed  by  Oaiiiat. 

Other  examples  of  aalf  tiîDoer  façades  .fill  loliow  later. 
4.   Sxa:npi3s  of  Roof  Oonstruction. 

466.  Différent  Systeoas. 

Ons  aiay  state,  tnat,  since  tae  oe^inning  of  tae  Renaissance, 
four  sysôenQS  of  roof  oonstruction  are  foand. 

In  the  first  period  of  tne  style  was  stlLl  snoloy^i  ta:^  n3- 
iL?,3v::.l  System  of  roof  construction,  in  whicû  ail  rafters  act 
as  trusses.   This  may  be  seen  on  tna  aoroh  wmg  of  tne  Ohateau 
at  Biois.   Ohoisy  tnentions  a  oassage  of  Le  Muet,  taat  descri- 
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lescrioes  tais  System  as  stili  m  use  m  his  tima. 

The   root  framework  over  the  toaib-ohapel  at  Anet  is  reoresen- 
te:l  Dy  9u  Csroeau  as  bsing  ereoted  after  this  systeon.   Howev- 
er  it  is  to  be  assumed,  that  De  i^^rme  sometimes  eaiployid  al- 
so  the  Italian  syst3ai  of  trasses,  Tfhich  vrere  piaoed  about  13.12 
tt.  apart,  «and  by  means  of  purlins  supported  tù3  rafters  lyi- 
ng  between  the  tpusses. 

About  1Ô30,  J.  Hardouin  Sansart  introduced  the  Mansard  roof, 
natned  after  him.  (Art.  429). 

Domed  roofs  of  square  plan,  taat  havs  the  external  fopm  of 
a  oiolster  vault,  were  freguentiy  employed  to  oover  pavillons. 
Among  later  undertakings  of  this  style  is  also  the  wooden  do~ 
me  of  the  Grain  Hall  in  Paris,  built  in  1782. (Arcûiteots,  ue- 
grand  5:  Molinos). 

467.  System  of  Philibert  De  l'qrme. 

^e  Tfili  speak  somewhat  more  fully  of  the  System  namsd  after 
Philibert  de  l'Orme. 

As  stated  above,  tners  was  invented  by  this  master  a  System 
of  roof  construction  named  after  nim,  ^hicn  was  still  somete- 
mes  employed  in  the  19  th  century.  '^^ 

\,''Ov^e  \,3  X\^z    some  -tV^o^  oVàev  'o\i\.\.à\.w|,«'  ^<'<x  Y\,\,ex\7,a  aivà  Çoàuo 
oVreoàA^  8\\0Mieà  \-x\  \\\e  \5  \\\  oewturu,  anà  "lYvcxt,  >aas  X\.\s.eM>\.8e  c 
commou  \t\  "fUe  o\àe8\  s\,ruc\,ure8  \u  lx\à\,a.   %c  ossuxues  \,\\cvt  \ 
•t\\e  Vo-ter-  exampVea  orViVivo^eà  \.u<iepewô-eT\t\,-\^  oX    ecxc.\\  o\V\ev  0T\à 
ot  ■^^e'  eovWest.  i^See  \\\8  1i\8\o\re  àe  \,'^  kvc\\\\.zcXyxvz,    Yo\,  l. 
p.  lôô;  Xo\.  2.  p.  619,  TOa. 

Since  in  every  treatise  on  construction  a  sufficient  explan- 
ation  of  the  advantages  and  objects  of  Oe  l'Orme' s  roof  cons- 
truction is  given,  it  sufficies  in  structural  respects  to  re- 
call  its  existence  by  ?igs.  72-74.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  fsïf  renards  on  the  stylistil  opportuniti- 
es  oonnected  witb  it.  r.ilfswise  are  tne  circumstances  in  whi- 
ch  Oe  l'Orme  made  nis  invention,  fco  be  more  closely  determin- 
ed  ;fhen  possible,  since  it  throws  light  on  tne  history  of  the 
origin  of  some  important  monuments. 

468.  Subdivision  for  large  Spans. 
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By  ?ig3.  72-74     may  be  seen  an  example  of  the  applicati- 
on, îîhica  De  l'Orme  proposed  to  make  of  his  system  of  roof. 
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It  is  a  "hall  or  basilica",  as  he  cails  the  intsrior  153.7  ft. 
in  ciear  width.   It  is  hère  intereating  to  find  a  form  of  bu- 
ilding in  the  mildle  ùt   the  16  th  oentury,  tiaat  exhioifcs  300 
yeaps  earlier  the  sams  form,  that  oaen  had  comaienced  to  use  in 
the  19  th  century  for  great  pailway  or  exhibition  halls;  one 
woald  believe  that  he  saw  in  ?ig.  72  the  germ  of  tne  Palais 
de  l'Industrie  of  the  World' s  Exposition  of  1855  in  Paris,  or 
tûat  of  the  new  ?rankfoPt  Central  Raiiway  Station.   De  l'Orme 
is  seen  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subdivision 
of  the  end  walls,  just  as  the  engineers  and  arohitects  of  the 
Halle  des  Machines  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1339  sougnt  to 
conquep.  tkiea. 

Ko\e  753.   ?vom  t^e  \'»0r1^e,  KouvieWea  Itw^enWons  pour  \3\e^ 
ta3\\,v.   p.  31,  49,  30.   ParVe.  I56i. 

Thepe  âpe  the  diff ioulties,  to  find  the  oaotives  and  scale 
fop  the  subdivision  fop  intepiops  of  vepy  gpeat  span,  which 
must  De  bpought  into  hapoûony  with  the  forais,  caussd  sometimes 
by  openings  of  much  less  widtû,  and  also  oocup  in  the  othep 
papts  of  buildings,  that  adjoin  the  great  interiops.   This  is 
ohiefly  stpiking  in  ?ig.  72   in  the  use  of  a  great  opdep  as  t 
the  central  notive  of  the  great  aroh  of  tae  front  end  of  the 
hall. 

De  l'Opme  utilized  the  fpaaiewopti  of  tne  poof  in  opder  to  a 
add  at  its  Pidge  a  ooveped  view  gallepy  in  ths  sensé  of  the 
"alleys",  that  he  executed  on  that  of  Onateau  La  Muette. ^^^ 

é,Teat   \\o\\    ^a\.\\\    aoa^e   po>û\.\,\oxv8,    t^xot    Y\e    ot   ^\vi\,    Vutetvàeà,    m 
'R^us\.   be   o^    «uoVv    ex\Toorà\.T^cxT^   «paiv,    \."\\cxA,   \\e   ^\r%\   àea\Teà   \q 
co^ô\r\icX   o   \oiv|,S."t\xà,\T\o\.   '«oV\    \.t\   "tYxe    aecox\à    stov>^    to   to^-m   X\bO 
|,oVVer\.e»,    oue   ot    \ft\vVc\v   aV\ou\à   Y^a   coo\.    '^tv   summer,    t\\e   o\\\er 
0T\e   Msarm    \,u  \B\.T\.\ev,    \Y\e   upper   part   \>e\Ti.é,    ot    os    ^Teot   \E\,à"tYv    oô 
àesxveà.    l,See    \\\^    açiw,e    eàVW-ow   ot    162.6.    !3\\op .    23.    p.    304. 

Besides  tne  poofs  in  La  Muette,   De  l'Orme  mentions  othep  eai- 
ployment  of  this   systeoa  in  Ohateau  diaians  in  Anet,'^'^  both  f 
for  the  iuohess  of  Valentinois   (Diana  of  Poitieps). 

Note   755.    See    t\\e    some    eàtttoxx   ot    1626.    p.    291,    292,    296-2 
297,    300. 

By  the  aid  of  the  System  of  De  i'Opme,    Henpy  II  desiped  De 
l'Opme  to  build  at  Pesq,    at  the  base  of  3.    Qepoiain,    a  bpidge 
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of  a  single  arch  over  tbe  Seine,  that  woald  ûave  been  the  fln- 
33t  vfork  ever  aean,  says  De  l'Orme  tiirnself ."^^^ 

4Ô9.   Occasion  of  tfae  Invention. 

[jet  us  DOW  3eek  to  olearly  underatand  the  occasion,  that  1 
ied  to  tiiis  invention. 

According  to  iiis  statement  in  Chapter  23  oï   nis  "Nouvelles 
Inventions",  which  appeared  in  1561,  De  l'Orme  made  nis  inven- 
tion five  or  six  years  earlier,  and  therefore  about  1555.   In 

757 
tiie  "Msoioirs"     we  find  tne  words: —  ''The  queen  mother,  ïfho 

was  the  cause  tûat  I  made  the  invention  in  carpentry  for  the 
game  of  pellmell,  which  she  ifisaed  to  hâve  covered  etc."  Acc- 
ording  to  the  story  in  the  letter  to  peaders  in  his  "Nouvell- 
es Inventions"  on  the  contrary,  nis  discovery  was  earlier,  a 
and  De  l'Orme  appears  to  hâve  oaade  it  on  the  occasion  of  the 
completion  of  Ohateau  La  Muette  near  3.  Sermain-en-Laye,  ent- 
pusted  to  nim.   But  »fhen  tas  master  began  to  speak  of  tûis  to 
tne  king,  wûo  was  at  table,  it  was  ridiouled  oy  the  coutbiers 
around  the  king,  ffûo  said  nothing  himself,  and  De  l'Orie  dec- 
ided  to  complète  the  building  in  the  usual  manner.   Thsn  ind- 
eed  ae  covered  tne  two  pavillons  with  stones,  of  which  he  sa- 
ys  in  his  "Mémoire": —  **1   covered  the  two  pavillons  with-sat 
stopes,  since  men  would  hâve  been  able  to  make  evsrything  in 
carpentry. 

Note  757.   See  X\\^    so'Bie.  ç.  Ô6. 

Only  when  sometiaie  thereafter  the  queen  desired  to  hâve  co- 
vered a  hall  for  bail  piay  in  ner  Château  of  Monceaux-en-Brie, 
but  for  this  the  invention  was  not  employed,  yet  De  l'Orme  a 
appears  to  hâve  succeeded  in  putting  it  into  exécution  on  La 
Muette,  over  the  middle  building  only,  as  one  should  beiieve. 
What  is  then  the  meaning  of  the  rather  indistinct  statement: — 
"And  the  said  alone  caused  me  to  désire  to  test  it;  then  wish- 
ing  greatly  to  render  her  very  memoraole  service".   Does  ne 
wisù  to  say,  that  the  influence  of  the  queen  aided  nim  tnere- 
in,  or  merely  that  the  désire  to  obtain  her  favor  was  so  gré- 
ât, that  he  risked  the  attempt  on  his  own  responsibility?  It 
is  assured  that  the  experiment  was  made,  and  that  Henry  II  c 
commanded  De  l'Orme  to  write  his  work  thereon, "Nouvelles  Inv- 
entions". (Art.  149). 
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The  ifopds  of  Du  Oercsau  codqs  to  our  assistance  hsre.   In  t 
the  description  of  tûe  small  cbateau  ia  question,  the  matter 
is  place!  m  a  somewnat  différent  ligàt.   Already  on  accoant 
of  its  purpose,  the  structure  tiad  been  covered  oy  vaults,  th- 
at  supported  stone  terraces,  from  whicti  could  be  seen  the  fi- 
nish of  the  hunt.   Over  this  terrace,  as  Du  Cerceau  states. 
De  i'Orme  then  erected  his  seaiicircular  roof  on  the  middle  b 
building,  covered  it  with  slates,  and  made  a  small  adjacent 
terrace  covered  with  lead,  which  Du  Osrceau  terms  ''alley'*,  a 
and  ffhose  wei^ht  had  sunk  the  roof  in  a  oianner  arousiné  anxi-r, 


ty. 
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Kote   ^ôe.      ^o\B   does   Qe   VOruve   cox^e    \o    8a>^,    X\\a-l   vaood    ot    sut- 
t\.c\.ex\\   \,eT\i|,\\x   Mios   \varâi\,>^    to   be  t©^^^   T^^   co\5er\xv4    \\\e   b\x\\à- 
Vxvé    \.xv   •X,\\e    OTà\.Tvavi^    ^aQ"^,     ciixà    \.ti   \\xo\   case    A-Yve   \ao\,\.s   GO\x,\à   x\o\ 
\\o.\>e   \)ori\e    V-ts   >ae"C^\vt,    8\,Tvce    tXxe^è    o^Xao   \)Otc   xckauX't»    aT\,à    stoue 
■tarvaces?      'SAxe    ■t^vecV.Tveaa    ot    ^.^e   ^Bo\.\,a,    t\\e    arvcxw^exuewt   O'^    t'Vve 
voo^Skô   cxtvà   ot    t\ve   V>\).t-trea»e»,    e»\iec\,o\,\,>^    \,t\   co'«kV'^'^'^*o^  mV"tYv  ? 
F\|.    263,    cx\    QT\.ûe    ôu|,|ea\»    t\\e    \àea   ot    o    s\r\xc\\)Lve    \.T\,-texvàed 
tov    a    r\.b\>eà   -oouV-t. 

The  roof  with  pianlc  arches  actuaily  appears  as  an  addition 
not  originaliy  designed.      The  choice  of  an  already  sufficient- 
ly  covered  structure  for  testing   thereon  a  new  System  for  ro- 
ofs,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  nigaer  piatform  for  the  outlook, 
îfas  a  skilful  conceotion  and  may  hâve  aided  De  l'Orme  in  obt- 
aining  permission  for  the  experiment. 

>îO"te  1^^»  Itl  X^ve  iieà\.ca\\.OTv  ot  AxVa  Xou\>e\,\,ea  lTv\3eTv\\.ox\ô  \o 
CVvaTVea  IX,  Be  VOrme  Sd^»  Vu  S'{>eo>i\.tv|  ot  t\\e  \t\,T\4; --  "-^e  or- 
àereà   me    Xo  maVie    tr^oX,    çv\   \\\.a   (5\\a\eci\j,    anà    \à0ura,    ot    l.o   iiLueWe'" . 

The  raason  why  Catherine  did  not  turn  to  the  architect  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers  for  the  building  of  lier  private  Château  at 
Monceaux,    and  she  also  was  moved  to  go  to  the  king,    not  in  f 
favor  of  an  invention,    which  she  did  not  désire  to  test  ners- 
elf.     When  De  l'Orme  wrote  his   book,   Catherine  had  meantime 
become  the  powerful   régent.      It  is  very  probable,    tnat  the  f 
future  architect  of  her  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,   in  order  to 
flatter  ner  and  to  overcoae  her  antipathy  to  him,   then  repre- 
sented  to  her  the  hall   for  bail  play  in  Monceauxand  Catherine 
herself  as  the  cause  of  his  invention.      He  could  od  so  ivith  a 
certain  justice,    even  if  Catherine  had  done  nothing  in  favor 
of  Philibert. 
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Wheû  De  i'Orme  ifPites  on  the  other  ùand,  that  his  lisoovery 
onginated  on  the  oooaaion  of  the  Château  La  Muette,  then  it 
is  to  be  understood,  tha  he  fipst  naade  use  of  it  there. 

In  référence  to  the  Château  at  Monmeaux  and  its  authorship, 
thia  oppoptanity  .ïill  be  touched  on  iater. 
d.   Technioal  Methods. 
1.   Masonry. 
470.   Différent  îyîethods. 

Walls  were  almost  never  oonstructed  of  ashlars  in  theip  en- 
tire  theokness,  just  as  frequentiy  oocurs  today  in  Pranoe. 
Thèse  form  a  faoing  of  the  external  and  sometioies  also  of  tne 
internai  surfaces,  Deing  of  sufficient  thickness  and  arrangea 
in  Dond  with  the  rubble  masonry  iying  behind  or  between  them. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  »ith  the  Renaissance  t 
tûe  dimensions  of  the  ashlars  quite  generally  increased. 

On  the  stiii  remaining  little  octagonal  tower  in  the  angle 
of  the  court  of  tae  Château  at  Gailion,  the  masonry  of  the  s 
somewhat  older  lower  half  is  ouilt  of  smaller  and  drayer  sto- 
nés,  than  tnose  of  tûe  upper  ûaif,  composed  of  more  yeliowish 
and  larger  ashlars. 

The  metûod  now  oomaion  in  Paris,  of  cutting  the  façades  for 
their  entire  thickness  of  the  longest  possioie  ûiooks  of  sbo- 
ne,  almost  without  regard  to  architectural  and  décorative  sub- 
division, and  without  inquiry  whether  a  wids  yellowish-white 
joint  will  eut  across  the  face  or  breast  of  a  figure,  must  n 
not  extend  back  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  19  th  century. 

?ïithoat  douDt  as  already  in  tae  ooiddle  âges,  masonry  is  st- 
ill  today  chiefly  executed  by  nomadic  masons,  wno  appear  in 
spring,  and  at  the  first  frost  go  to  their  homes  lû  ceatral 
France.   They  are  designated  according  to  thèse  hoaes  and  hâ- 
ve tûeir  specialties. 

The  Ùimousins  e;xecute  "limousinage'*,  i.e.,  rubole  masonry 
set  in  plastsr  of  paris  or  "meulières"  (grits)  in  hydraulic 
lime  mortar. 

The  Qreusois  and  the  Marchois  (from  Limousine  ^j^arche)  make 
ail  kinds  of  masonry  and  also  of  cernent  »fork. 

The  orick  masonry  is  executed  by  masons  from  ?rencû  Plande- 
rs  and  from  Selgium. 

Tne  toothed  asnlar  piers,  wnicn  instead  of  pilasters  or  ba- 
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banda  freqaently  subdivide  the  façades,  were  orlginally  intr- 
oduced  to  receive  by  better  material  the  pressure  of  the  main 
oeams  or  girders  of  the  ceilin^,  as  made  olear  by  the  oontra- 
ct  of  April  23,  1523,  for  rsbuilding  the  Château  of  Fontaine- 
Dieau.'^^^ 

Note  760.   Les  Compte»  ^^^   Bcvt\,T^^Tv■ts  du  ïlo\.  Vo\,.  \.  p. 25-^5. 

SxaoDples  are  foiind,  tfhere  the  Renaissance  décoration  is  in- 
serted  as  a  later  addition  and  altération  in  the  masonry  of 
an  earlier  structups.   In  the  rsbuilding  of  the  Ghateau  of  ? 
Fontainebleau  after  1523,  for  exatnple,  on  the  pavilion  of  S. 
Gouis,  the  pilasters  and  other  Renaissance  ornaments  were  gi- 
mply  bonded  into  the  old  hard  masonry  of  the  13  th  century. 

Choisy  assumes,  that  the  usual  connection  of  the  separate 
Windows  above  each  other  into  a  band  may  perhaps  hâve  arisen 
from  the  manner  in  srhich  Windows  in  the  new  style  were  inser- 
ted  in  the  round  towers  of  the  old  castles.  A  breach  was  ma- 
de therein  from  top  to  bottom,  in  whioh  were  ouilt  the  new  w 
Windows  in  a  connected  elevation-'^^^ 

Kote  1^\,      C>aots\^.  \o\.    2.  p.  1\Z. 

At  my  visit  to  tne  ruins  of  the  Caateau  of  3aiiion  itseif 
in  tru-  year  13^^-,  I  saw  in  the  clearest  manner,  for  example, 
that  the  entire  Renaissance  décoration  ofl  the  gâte  pavillon 
was  inserted  into  soraewhat  older  masonry. 

Note  762,.   I  do  not  ■^noi»,  \BV;etVver  Coura,^ od ** a  ve'^ov\^,  t'not 
t\\e  \x\aeT*t\.otv  o^  ornamenta  \Tvto  eovVtev  T^03onr^JJ,  os  ox\e  proc- 
eeds  \S!\.t'c\  "potence,  xnt^\\t  ^e  ox\  ItaVxaw  atructuroY  procédure, 
and  t\v\t  ne^^er  occurred  \.^  t>Ne  Got\\tc  pertod  tn  fronce,  mOMi 
^e  reé,orded  os  ax\i  a'oso\ute  ru^e. 

Many  interesting  oroblems  relating  to  tec^nicai  methods  and 
Gustomu  are  round  in  some  contracta  in  Archives  de  l'An;  Fran- 
çais and  in  Comptes  des  Bâtiments  du  Roi,  works  aiready  freq- 
uentiy  rét'erred  to.  îYe  particularly  mention  tes  coatracts  of 
1527  and  1523  for  the  rebuilding  and  extension  of  the  Caateau 
at  Fontainebleau. 

Purthsr  may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  discussion,  that  o 
occurred  between  master  masons  and  master  carpenters  on  meth- 
ods of  foundation  with  and  without  piles  on  April  ÎO,  1499, 
on  the  occasion  of  rebuilding  of  Bridge  of  Notre  Dame  at  Par- 
is, and  likewise  on  April  3     and  Juiy  6,  1500. 
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1^2,      Le    Eoux    à.e    LVuc\^,    ï<ec\\erc\\eB    tt\,aXor\OjUea    sur    \.ci    C.^vu'te 
et    Va    EecoTXBtr\ict\.ou    à\k   Pout    Kotre   Daiue,    l^^iÇi-iblO.     ^,ln    L\.tvo- 
vvi    o^    l.co\.e   à.ea   f,\\ortes'i .    Bertes    2.    Vo\.    2»    p.    32    et    ôeo^, 

Mach  ot   interest  Cûnaaraiog  th3  builling  of  Bridge  oont  Nsaf 
is  to  be  foani  in  fi.  de  Lastsqiie'a  *'oooiiai6Qt3  inédits  sur  la 
oonstractiOQ  da  Pont  î^euff  in  Vol.  ô  of  Ita.   (lïemoires  de  la  3 
Sooiete  ds  l'Histoire  de  Paria  et  de  i'Isle  de  France.  1382. 
p.  1-94.   ilany  of  the  conolusions  drawn  by  Lasteque  nave  been 
jastified  in  oar  "Les  Du  Oerceaa.  p.  250  et  seq. 

2.   Garving  tûe  Ornamentation  after  the  Setting. 
571.   Examples. 

Oûiisy  States,  that  sincs  tHe  beginning  of  tue  Romanesque 

period,  and  still  more  during  the  Gotûio,  ail  stones  were  en- 

tirely  out  and  set  after  oarving.   The  oustotn  to  oonstruot  t 

the  building  of  ashlars,  when  its  members  being  oaepely  rough- 

ed  out,  to  lay  out  or  to  out  the  supfaoes  and  ornainents  only 

after  setting,  (facing  on  the  building  or  after  setting),  as 

suoh  was  in  part  oomoQon  aaaoQg  the  3reeks,  and  has  nowf  become 

the  rule  nearly  everysfhere  in  France,  again  ooourred  oooasion- 
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aily  in  tna  fienaissanoe  in  Pranoe. 

Note  764,   GYvotaA^,  k»    li\.ôto\.re  à.e  V  "»  AroVittecture.  Ho\,    2. 
p,  142.,  259,  260.   Çarts.  \e<2<ô. 

In  the  interior  of  lihuroû  3.  Maoiou  at  Pontoise,  of  aoout 
1540,  may  De  seen  aroade  piers,  on  .fhicîh  the  oapitais  are  set 
witn  the  leaf  form  only  represented  by  bosses.   Like^ise  tûe 
panels  on  the  shafts  and  those  of  the  entablature  are  not  yet 
eut. 

On  the  upper  story  of  the  transept  faoade  of  3.  Olotilde  a 
aux  Andelys,  of  about  1550  or  lÔOO,  tûe  smootn  bosses  left  on 
the  pedeatals,  bases  and  spandrels  of  arches  prove,  that  the 
unexecuted  oarving  of  the  ornaments  was  only  to  ooour  after 
the  setting  of  the  ashlars  of  the  previoosiy  eut  structure. 
Also  in  the  interior  at  several  places  '/rhere  the  oasing  is  o 
only  begun.   In  Tours,  in  3.  3erniain-en-Laye  and  in  iMonceaux- 
3n-3rie  may  still  be  seen  occasional  similar  exa.iiples. 

On  the  nearly  contemporary  tower  of  the  Ohurch  of  Gisors, 
?rhi3h  ?fas^  not  coaipleted,  on  the  contrary,  ail  sculptures  to 
the  top  are  carved,and  therefore  were  doubtless  set  after  com- 
pletion.  '^^^' 
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Oq  the  Dorio  solutana  in  the  grounl  story  of  ths  Quiiling  of 
SastOL  d'Orléans  at  Blois  (1335),  evea  to  tbe  oressat  lay  the 
flutings  on  some  solamns  are  not  sntirely  oat,  as  ifell  as  the 
subdivision  of  tiie  architrave  anl  frieze. 
3.   Importance  of  Stoneoutting. 
472.  Opinions  and  Works. 

Indeed  for  no  other  people  do  ths  technics  of  stoneoutting 
appsar  to  possess  so  great  an  attraction  as  for  tha  ?rench. 
It  is  not  only  regarded  as  a  means  for  oonstruoting  the  forms 
in  the  bsst  structural  manner,  but  the  methods  of  stareototny 
themselves  become  a  source  of  incitèrent  to  attain  to  neif  corn- 
binations  and  to  devise  ne»  solutions.   Ontil  the  présent  day, 
one  frequently  ineets  on  prench  buildings  ifith  évidence  of  the 
continuance  of  this  intellectual  tendency,  that  was  developed 
on  the  naasterworks  of  3othio  during  350  years. 

£jiiî8  the  masons,  the  stonecutters  came  from  definite  régio- 
ns.  Most  came  froai  Nortnandy  and  Srittany;  the  Liaousin  also 
supplied  very  good  ones;  others  came  from  Marche  and  Poitou. 

Serty  assumes,  that  the  domain  of  stoneoutting  was  not  a  s 
subject  of  public  instruction  oefore  the  puolication  by  De  i' 
Orme,  out  formed  a  sort  of  privilège  of  a  small  number  of  con- 
structors,  who  instructed  taeir  apprentices  therein, .  He  con- 
jectures, that  tha  methods  employed  rstained  something  of  tho 
mystsry,  Dy  which  men  long  surrounded  them. 

from  the  '^ords  of  the  title  of  some  latar  works  aloneit  may 
03  seen,  that  the  science  of  stoneoutting  so-called  was  iden- 
tified  with  geometry  itself.   This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
viesfs  of  Gothic  architects,  who  at  least  in  the  14  ta  century, 
regarded  geometry  as  ths  principal  foundation  of  architecture. 

ÂDout  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century  appeared  almost  at  t 
the  same  time  three  works  on  stoneoutting;  those  of  Desargues, 
of  Kathurin  Jousse  and  of  ïatfeer  Durand. 

In  nis  préface,  Durand  ^^   criticizes  mucn  in  tae  »ork  of 
Mathurin  Jousse, ^^'',  that  appeared  six  montas  earlier,  and  s 
empiiasizes  that  taese  t'/ro  works  with  that  of  De  l'Orme  ware 
the  only  ones,  that  treat  of  the  art  of  stoneoutting. 
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oôe   coucevued   MsV.tYx   arc.\\\tect\kre,    eoen   wi\,\,\.\ar>4,    \)\^    t^ive   lt(exï6 

Se\>aô\\,an   CTa^o\.«\à»    oini\.noir^   \>r\.TLter    \o    X'^z   V,Vt\4,    Eue   SoVnt- 
3acc\uea,    aV^u   o^    \\^z   a\60i\.s.    1643.    B\a   \ierm\as\ow   o^    Wb  ^a^eat^^T? 
--   îroT^   ■t\\e  d.eà\.cat\,oTv   ot    t\v\,a   ^»or\t   \o  il.    âte   Ko>ècra,    Baroiv  àe 
1J)ax\é,\x,    \t   rea\x\.\a   \\va\   aovie   ot    "^"^e   à^.aco^>aT^,ea   ot    iio.T\eV\,ai\Êe 
ove   à\xe   t^veveto.    ^.vi'ftQkViaet .    J4  0"r\e\,\,atv^e.    p.    211.213. 

Xote   T67.      Le   Secret  d-^krcYvV  lecture,    "^t  o^.t.>^t^i^•^<^   re\>ea\.\,x\4 
é,eo«^eXr\cçx\   dx*o\»\.x\|,    aecWoive    Qxvd  àe>5e\.opxfcen\a   reo^uVreà,    \.t\  b 
\)u\\,à.\.Tkèa,    ex^r\,c\\eài.   \>>^    o   ^reot   xv\x«kX>er   ot    t^t^^*'®    aàQpteà   \o 
eoG\\  àVacoxirae   ^ov   \\\eVr    expXonatVoTv,    >o>^   ilo-t\\ur\.u   3ouaae,    ot 
t\\e   c\.\\i   ot   La  TVec'Vve.      k\  Lo  ?Vec.\\e,    George   Sr^-oeau,    OTàVuo- 
T\j  pv\T\ter    \o   \\lz  \R\àivft   4ikà   X\iz  SoWe^e   Ro>àO\..    B^   \>.er«i\.6s\,oxv 
ot  ^^'S   w^cxJyea-t.A^'". 

Qirard  [jesarguss  likewise  pabllsael  a  work  on  stoaeoutting.^^^ 

>^o\e   768.      BrouWVoxv  pro^ect  à'^ï.xcxtdpVe'*    ot    ex   unxoeraoX,   meX- 
\\oà    ot    X\^z   S.    G.    0.    L.    \o\kcY\\.T\é,    "t^e   proc\\,ce    ot    accuvote   àvoxa- 
\tv4   to^   a\otveo\k\t\.Tv^   \1^   Grc>^^l'teo\\ire;    anà    Wve    exp\.aTiOL\\.on   ot 
0  flce'tVvoà   ot    reà\xc\.Tv4   Xo   amcxVX,    acaVe   \.tv  perapectVvae    aa   \.n   |eovSk- 
etr\co.\,    axvà   t^^    tvac\xv4    o^.^.   <i\.a\.a   p\.one   \b\.\\\    equoV    \\o\xra   ^qv 
X'\\z   au^.      Çor\a.    i^uluat.    Ife/vO.    B\j   pevm\aa\OTv'' , 

The  enjoyjient  ot  the  ?rencîi  in  stoneoutting  anl  teoànioai 
solutions  fop  it  is  recognizei  in  De  l'Ortne  in  ta3  iiffersnt 
iiiethods,ne  oroposas  in  Chapters  11-14  of  his  4  th  Boo^,    in  o 
ordsr  to  subdivide  tne  stonsoutting  of  a  spaerioai  dôme  aooor- 
ding  to  varioas  unusaal  metûods  by  the  aid  of  a  middle  prino- 
ipal  area  of  square,   triangular  or  reotangular  ground  plan. 

In  the  so-called  Basse  Coup  (lower  court)   at  Fontainebleau, 
Philibert  De  l'Orme  had  Duilt  a  flight  of   sfceos  no  longer  ex- 
isting,    in  whioh  the  stoneoutting  had  to  folio»  thrae  différ- 
ent forma  coaibined;    the  lower  surface  of   the  winding  steps  a 
according  to  tne  System  of  the  so-called  3.   3illes'   screw,'^^ 
comûined  with  the  ascending  arches  of  ciroular  ground  plan  f 
from  one  pier  to  another,   and  finally  a  third  form  of  arch, 
waose  shape  is  so   far  not  recognizable  ftita  certainty. 

>îote    T69.      1\v\a    oppeW.otV.on    \,a   à,er\.\ieâ.   f^'O't'^    o^^    exavNpVe   to^~ 
nd    \>u   \.\ve   ?v\,or>^    ot    "t^oX,   Tvaxfce    \.tv   Loxv^^^^oc.» 

In  tne  dôme  of  the  Ohateau  of  Anet,  built  of  great  ashlars, 
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De  i'Orme  permittei  the  extrados  itsalf  to  tovm  the  external 
iine  ot  tû8  dotna.  Tne  atoaeouttiag  is  excellent,  so  that  no 
letects  seetn  to  hâve  ocoarred. 

De  l'Orme  was  so  affected  by  tûe  otiarm  of  what  may  oe  atta- 
inel  Dy  ^eometrioal  drawing,  tiiat  ùe  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  it"  Bramante  nad  irnoïm  it,  ne  should  ûave  foraed  aiao  h 
tùe  bases  and  oapitals  witû  inclined  iastead  of  iiorizoatal  o 
ones,  for  tiis  winding  stairway  in  tae  Belvédère  at  Rome,  as 
well  as  witû  rampant  arches  between  colanaas  instead  of  arcni- 
traves.   And  even  if  he  wisned  to  use  bricks  instead  of  asà- 
lars  for  tûe  vaalts,  he   stiould  ûave  arranged  a  stone  cross  a 
aroQ  at  eacn  twelve  feet,  '^* 

Not.e  770.   See  \v\,s  Arc\v\,\ec\.ure,  BooV.  4.  C\\ap\.er  Ç.  p. 12.5. 

Qe  l'Orme  states  that  the  architrave  eoiployed  by  nim  over 
the  main  doopvray  of  Ohateau  3aint-Maur  and  tas  portico  before 
the  ohapel  in  Anet  were  built  as  straigat  arches,  in  «fhose  c 
converging  joints  was  cat  ooliquely  and  diagonaily  a  hole  of 
square  shape,  then  filled  by  a  stone  prismatic  dowell.'^'''^ 

>Cote    771.       See    X\iZ    some.    BooVt    7»    C\voLp\er    15.    p.    226,    237. 

474.   Pendant  Keystones. 

Vertical  arches  are  frequently  found,  sirhose  keystones  are 
siongated  as  a  pendant  and  support  two  suspended  arches. 

?ig.  24  already  sxhibited  sucn  an  exampie  from  oaiiion.   It 
is  no5T  sxhioited  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  aad 
leads  from  the  second  court  into  the  garden  on  the  rignt. 

The  construction  and  stonecutting  of  taig  fragment  are  arr- 
anged  m  the  foliowing  manner.   The  tolerably  high  oelt  cour- 
se above  tne  arcade  extends  from  one  pier  to  the  other,  in  t 
the  form  of  a  horizontal  arch  constructed  of  tarée  stones.  T 
The  middle  one  forms  the  keystone  ani  is  elongated  as  a  pend- 
ant.  On  its  sides  are  eut  the  imposts  and  radial  oeds  of  the 
suspended  arch.   Betsîeen  this  Ded  and  that  symmetricaUy  on 
the  arcade  pier  is  formed  of  one  stone  the  entire  arch,  and 
whose  upper  bed  exactly  fits  tas  undsr  surface  of  the  horizon- 
tal arch. 

In  Lyons  are  several  examples  of  the  same  arrangement,  amo- 
ng  ûthers  that  ia  Rue  Treize  Cantons,  that  in  the  Montée  3. 
Sartnelemy,  and  in  that  already  mentioned  in  tae  court  of  the 
House  of  OroDpet  de  /arissan.   In  the  latter,  iron  oars  are 
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fixed  iD  tûe  side  pier3,anl  torm   a  lisohargs  over  the   frea  p 
parts,  that  are  partly  suspeaded  froa  tnase  oars.  ^^ 

4.   Trumpet  Vaults. 
475.  Prench  Partiality. 
A  mode  of  Gonstruotioa,  that  more  frequentiy  ooours  in  Fra- 
nce than  in  any  other  country,  is  tae  trumpet  vaiilt.  ^^^ 
Ko\e  7TS.   1  rememter  t\.o  exovavVe  Vu  lta\,\ij,   T:\ve  0\%ouor\.o 

V.\if\d  ot  oa\x\t  ot  t^^^®^  ^or».   ftcTvce  Va  e-oVàexvt  •t\\e  aVVèYvt  V 
\Tvterea\  ot  l'toWaua  Vw  -t^RVe  ^or'^  ot  \iau\.t.   'î\\e  VacV.  o^  o 
^evmaw  '©ovà  ^ov    VYvVa  OLrc\vV\ec\uroL\.  ^OT'T^  muaV  \ie  expVaVneà  on 

Tfte  truoipet  vault  cannot  eb  aosolutely  iesignated  as  an  él- 
ément of  esthetio  oeauty  or  of  conapiete  arcûiteoturai  satist'- 
aotion.   It  is  a  structural  leaas  for  evading  an  occasion,  w 
wnen  tûe  form  of  tne  ground  story  does  not  permit  it  to  atta- 
in  tQ3  comolete  develooment  of  a  higner  room,  witûout  allo'^i- 
ng  tne  iatter  to  project  outward  over  uns  lo.Yer  storv.  Hère 
Must  tûe  interesting,  boll,  piquant  and  précision  of  stonecot- 
ting  frequentiy  co^ipensate  for  complète  namony.   Hère  tne  s 
satisfactory  solution  oarticalarly  dépends  on  tbe  good  taste 
of  tne  architect  and  on  the  relations  of  tne  trumpet  vault  to 
tûe  load  and  to  tne  forais- of  ths  adjacent  oarts  of  tne  ouilding. 

Tùese  ciroumstanoes  and  relations  apoear  to  make  it  a  naeans, 
that  corresponds  oetter  to  ttie  spirit  of  tûe  ?rench  than  to 
tne  genius  of  otûer  nations.   Tûey  distinguisn  tùree  forms  of 
trumpet  vaults;  tne  angle  trumpet  vault  in  a  orojecting  angle, 
as  at  the  transition  of  a  square  to  an  octagon;  tne  corner  t 
trumpet  vault  for  vaulting  out  a  orojecting  corner  of  a  ouil- 
ding over  the  side  eut  off  Delow,  and  the  trumpet  vault  with 
a  round  tower,  that  supports  a  semicircular  projection  from 
a  straight  wall.   The  pendentive  and  tne  trumoet  vault  in  a 
niche,  i,e.,  the  naïf  dôme  in  a  semicircular  niche  are  mciu- 
ded  in  thèse  classes  of  vaults. 

47Ô.   De  l'Orme's  Trumpet  Vaults. 

One  sometimes  meets,  as  in  Pniliosrt  ae  l'Orme,  witn  comoi- 
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combiaationa  and  oooQplioationa  of  sooie  of  tiiese  types,  as  sn- 
own  oy  tûe  followinâ  examples.   Tûis  mastsr  evidentiy  nad  the 
^reatsst  enjoyaient  in  their  construotion.   (Vith  éreat  prolix- 
ity  ne  dssorioes  thsir  arrangement  as  weii  as  tne  stoneouttin?^. 
477.   Trunpet  Vaults  in  Gyons. 
In  Sue  de  la  Savaterie  in  Paris,  De  i'Orœe  aiso  oullt  a  tr- 
umpet  vault  at  tûe  mansion  of  tiie  banker  Patoiilet,  and  earl- 
ier  in  the  year  1536,  as  he  retarned  from  Itaiy,  two  trumpet 
vauits  in  Lyons  for  M.  Baiiland  (Biiian),  gênerai  of  Brittany, 
at  So.  3.  Rue  Juiverie. '"^'^  (B'ig.  75  '^'^^). 

Note  7T5.   ?ro\R  >içxv\\,u. 

9e  l'Orme  had  to  join  hi3  new  building  to  an  older  one,  and 
to  retain  sereral  doors,  Windows  and  a  gallery  in  the  seoond 
story  resting  on  consoles.  In  tiie  aoute  angle  above  the  lat- 
ter,  ne  dnilt  a  larger  and  more  projeoting  truoQpet  vault  witn 
merely  one  story,  while  in  the  obtuse  angle  on  the  right  abcve 
the  cistern,  ne  erected  one  in  two  stories,  that  mast  be  oeau- 
tified  oy  one  window,  as  in  Anet.   But  the  gallery  conneoting 
the  t»o  angle  buildings  rests  on  ths  wall,  which  De  l'Orme  s 
set  on  two  flying  buttresses,  that  were  supported  below  by  a 
coannon  pier. 

Aside  from  the  ovai  arch,  the  entire  cooiposition  is  as  Ital- 
ian  as  possible,  and  is  strongest  in  taat  ssnse.  tnai   we  hâve 
from  De  l'Orme,   [.ii^swise  tne  détail  of  tûe  Oorio  and  lonis 
pilaster  orders;  the  volutes  on  ths  latter  projeot  flatly  si- 
devise;  tûe  mouldings  already  sûo??  De  l'Orme' s  own  firm  conn- 
ection of  the  members  (mouldings).  When  De  l'Orme  nad  to  fur- 
nish  tûe  king's  chamber  in  the  Cnateau  of  Anet  with  a  caoinet, 
for  whioa  no  space  could  be  f ouni , without  curtailing  other  ne- 
cessary  rooms,  he  built  this  in  ciroular  form,  almost  rising 
on  a  trumpet  vault  over  a  projecting  angle,  resting  at  one  s 
side  on  a  oelt  course,  but  on  tae  otûer  rising  from  a  quadra- 
nt side  arch,  so  as  not  to  close  the  window  of  a  side  stairway. 
^ïot  satisfied  wita  this  difficulty,  ûe  allowed  tne  tûree  Win- 
dows to  projeot  from  the  circle  like  oay  Windows,  and  indeed 
the  middle  one  differently  from  thise  at  tûe  sides,  whereby 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cabinet  oecame  a  very  ugly  curved  iine, 
OUI,  wnicû  had  to  oe  accepted  for  love  of  the  uoper  part.  ^"^^ 
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777 

In  the  exaoDple  represented  in  Pi^.  1^  of  the  tomer  Gâ- 

te au  3ao  at  Rouen,  the  twè  angle  trutnpet  vaults  eviiently  or- 
iginated  oniy  froiii  toe  désire  of  prolusing  a  more  piquant  ef- 
fect,  and  by  the  asoending  arches  to  Setter  prépare  for  the 
Horizontal  arcn  of  tne  half  gaole.   Thèse  are  turned,  not  ab- 
ove  a  flat  diagonal  olane,  as  snown  in  ?ig.  79,  oat  over  nic- 
he-shaped  reoesses. 

)îote  7'7'7»   îrom  IsvoeV  SWoestre ,  YoV .  l.  PV .  28. 

In  Beauvais  the  House  of  the  year  1562  with  a  trutnpet  vault 
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at  the  corner  (Pig.  77    )  must  be  the  work  of  a  master  nam- 

ed  getit.   It  lies  at  the  oorner  of  Rue  de  la  Prette  and  of 
Rue  Beauregard,  and  is  calied  the  Saison  du  Pont-d'-Anaour. 
The  effeot  is  good.   The  archivolts  abut  against  the  keystone, 
above  srhich  rises  the,  angle  pilaster,  firmly  and  in  a  satisf- 
actory  way.   The  stonecutting  in  the  illustration  after  the 
drawing  of  M.  Naples  is  not  oorrectly  représenter;  the  vouss- 
oirs  are  set  around  a  circular  blook,  as  in  ?igs.  7ô,  73. 

Kote  T7S.   ÎTom  Ga\\\.at.  Ser\es  2.  YoV.  1,  Ç\.  22. 
473.   SxaaQples  in  Paris. 

In  the  following  exaoQples  of  angle  trumpet  vaults,  the  art- 
istio  solution  is  unimportant,  wnile  the  structural  problena 
is  more  difficult.   At  the  corner  of  Rue  Brise  Micne  and  Rue 
Taille-Pain  in  Paris  is  found  a  round  arched  doorway  in  tne 
cutAoff  angle  ô.5ô  ft.  iride;  over  tnis  is  turned  tûe  trumoet 
vault,  to  again  restore  the  rectangular  corner  of  ootn  street 
façades. 

We  foilow  wibh  two  examples  of  truoipet  vaults  in  projecting 
angles.   On  the  présent  Ghurch  3.  Marie  in  Rue  3.  Antoine  in 
Paris,  François  Mansart  bailt  a  smail  trumpet  vault  under  pe- 
culiar  conditions.   Beside  the  drum  of  tne  dons  and  between 
two  buttresses  rises  the  circular  enclosure  of  a  jîinding  sta- 
irway.   At  t'/fo-thirds  its  height  for  soae  reason,  its  axis  ït 
was  transferred  to  the  left  by  about  the  length  of  the  radius. 
The  half  of  the  new  circular  enclosure  projects  into  the  air 
and  rises  from  a  trumpet  vault  between  the  drum  and  the  first 
circular  stairway. 

The  second  example  dates  frooQ  the  19  th  century  and  is  fou- 
nd on  tne  inside  of  a  passage,  the  Passage  du  Dragon. (?ig.  73). 
As  may  be  seen,  there  are  winding  stair'^ays  at  ooth  sides  of 
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tbe  passage,  projection  io  quadrant  form  and  connected  to^sth- 
er  by  a  ooQoave-ourved  «iddle  part,  in  a  more  fluid  aianner  t 
taan  oy  a  fiât  surfaoe. 

To  the  most  interssting  exaaipiea  of  trompet  vaaits  on  round 
fcoïfers  belong  the  two  trumpst  vauits  iying  at  right  angles  to 
eacà  otiier  on  a  iiouse  in  Paris,  tnat  forais  tûe  acute  corner 
of  Rue  de  la  Veilliere  on  tùe  ieft  and  of  Rue  Croix  des  Petit- 
Champs  on  trie  right.  On  the  ground  story  the  street  façades 
extend  tûrough  with  a  cutAoff  angle  only  3.23  ft.  wide.   In 
Rue  de  la  Veilliere  6.56  ft  from  the  edge  of  this  corner  beg- 
ins  the  first  trumpet  vaalt,  that  has  a  tower-like  oval  proj- 
ection of  about  5.91  to  6.56  ft.  and  is  16.40  to  19.69  ft.wi- 
de.  In  the  upper  story  commences  the  out-off  corner  between 
the  two  façades  aoout  1.64  ft.  to  tne  pight  of  the  angle  of 
tais  trumpet  vault.  And  on  tais  cut-off  side,  about  2.30  ft. 
frooa  the  angle  commences  the  second  and  nearly  semicircular 
projection,  that  is  aoout  19.69  ft.  «ride.  About  one-third 
rests  on  the  tarrace,  -^hich  rises  over  the  ground  story,  so 
that  hère  the  cutAoff  angle  is  only  3.23  ft.  -^ide.   But  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  circuiar  structure  for  a  sîidta  of  ab- 
out 14.76  ft.  projects  over  the  other  strest,and  is  supoorted 
by  tne  other  trumpet  vault.  5oth  vauits  rise  in  nearly  semi- 
circular  form, and  occupy  the  heignt  of  the  mezzanine  story. 
They  support  two  projecting  stories,  and  moreover  since  tns 
walls  on  whicû  they  rest  hâve  two  openings  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other,  this  entire  design  présents  a  peculiar  app- 
earance,  that  has  a  stately  effect  aoove  oy  means  of  tne  cir- 
cuiar projections. 

479.  Gorbellings. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  trumpet  vault  in  Hôtel  de  la 
Vrilliere,  now  the  Bank  of  France,  we  mention  on  tne  garden 
front  the  example  of  another  solution  of  tne  problem  for  sup- 
porting  a  projecting  portion  of  the  building.  It  existed  un- 
til  in  tne  second  aaif  of  the  19  tn  century.  Pig.  79  ^  sn- 
oîTS  the  roof  boldly  projecting  on  tne  riéat  as  a  gaole  on  two 
consoles,  tûat  aave  the  entire  hsight  of  a  story,  and  protec- 
ts  tne  balcony  by  means  of  a  tunnel  vault. 

KoXe  77<S.   ?ro;fc  aw  o\,à,  eTvé,Ta\3\.xvè  V^^  iler\,o.i\  1^    \,\\  \,\\e  Co^oV- 
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It  soarcely  nee:ls  saying,  that  sxampies  iiitewise  occur  in 
Sranoe,  in  wtiioh  by  the  elsefûere  oonamoQ  corbellings  anoail 
projections  like  oay  wigiojra  or  angle  towers  projsot.and  are 
supporte!. 

e.   Refinement  of  Tschnios. 
480.   Inflaence  of  the  Renaissance. 

3iace  in  many  fields  the  Renaissance  has  shown  itseif  as  an 
advanoe  and  a  higher  step  of  culture,  it  is  not  vronderful,  t 
tnat  JTith  it  was  developed  a  higher  conception  of  perfection 
of  forais.  Tnis  nad  as  a  resuit,  that  nore  weight  was  laid  on 
perfection  of  exécution,  and  refinement  of  technical  procédu- 
res was  striven  for  in  ail  domains  of  construction,  and  it  iv 
was  frsquently  attained.   Refinement  of  technics  was  a  resuit 
of  refinement  of  taste. 

Although  the  treatment  of  mouldings  and  of  ornaments  in  the 
Qothic  period  in  France,  more  than  in  other  countries,  was  f 
frequently  really  noble,  beautiful  and  animated,  and  a  maste- 
riy  certainty  in  the  handling  and  distributing  of  the  members 
and  their  proportions  was  évident,  yet.  one  nay  still  say,  th- 
at even  in  France  the  conception  of  perfection  in  form  and  t 
technics  ''for  themselves  alone"  was  an  unknown  élément. 

This  idea  of  "perfection",  tûat  after  the  fail  of  Athens  a 
and  of  Rome  was  but  occasionaliy  to  bd.   found  in  tûe  art  of  I 
Islam,  appeared  witû  the  Renaissance  in  Itaiy  again  for  the 
first  time  in  Christian  Surope. 

After  Italy,  in  no  country  was  tae  advance  in  thés  directi- 
on more  important  than  in  pprance  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Francis  I  and  under  Henry  II.   One  may  say,  that  up  to  the 
présent  time  tnere,  where  the  orancnes  of  trench  art  show  th- 
emselves as  excelling  those  of  otner  iands,  oeside  the  reaim 
of  taste  to  whicn  is  due  this  love  of  oerfeotioa  in  form  and 
exécution  developed  by  the  Renaissance. 

4SI.   ?iner  Technics  of  Stone  Surfaces. 

In  the  art  of  freely  wrought  foliage,  waioii  is  ligat  and  b 
boldly  perforated,  and  that  extends  over  the  dseply  holiowed 
coves  of  the  cornicss  and  portais,  the  Gothic  stonemasons  we- 
re  not  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Renaissance.   They  gave  up 
thèse  motives  in  gênerai  in  favor  of  relief  ornaments.   One 
may  observe  ths  contrast  of  both  tendencies  on  ths  remams  of 
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t/he  Qhateau  of  oailion  itself,  and  on  tae  parts  transferreà 
to  the  Ssole  les  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 

The  carvers  io  aot  seek  to  reproduce  '^ith  fresh  and  animat- 
sd  Dower  the  naturalness  of  definite  native  foliacé.   Their 
idéal  is  the  oharfn  of  forças  of  fanciful  eiegance,  tae  attrac- 
tion  of  a  perfectly  exeouted  harmony  of  a  oooaposition  of  for- 
tDs  and  iines. 

43«.   Inlays. 

îne  conséquence  of  this  i^as  tûe  need  of  a  more  perfeot  aaat- 
erial  for  the  tecnnical  treatoQent  of  stone  surfaces  and  ocoa- 
sionally  the  aid  of  a  nobler  material^of  maroie,  whicn  the 
nortnern  Qothic  never  eaiployed  on  the  exterior,  and  very  sel- 
dom  in  the  interior. 

If  no  aiarble  or  other  nobler  aiaterial  ffas  at  oommand,  like 
the  case  in  Ohanbord,  slate  slabs  fcoiH  the  excellent  quarry 
of  Angers  jvere  inserted.   Pig.  30     exhibits  the  effect  of 
tûeïD  on  one  of  the  chimney  caps  of  tne  château  aentioned. 

Note  7eO.   îvoni  Bex^-t^.  La  &euo\,sâcvnoe  ilowumeix^oVe  e\G.  Vo\..2. 

Soaiewhat  later  occur  glazed  terra  cottas  of  Deila  Sobbia  a 
and  frequently  the  overlaying  of  framed  jiarbie  slaos,  waica 
oy  their  occasionai  distrioution  on  tne  façades  contribute 
to  iupart  to  the  work  the  charactar  of  a  greater  value, in  the 
sensé  of  the  quality  of  the  material. 
433.   Sxaoïples. 

In  the  treatiiient  of  stone  surfaces  aopear  oiore  refinei  mod- 
es of  exécution,   ^ot  only  are  the  droving  of  the  surface  and 
the  chiseled  border  finer.  Dut  oefore  ail  now  also  occur  now 
the  rubbing  of  surfaces  and  aiouldings,  according  to  Italian 
nodels. 

In  tne  court  of  the  Château  of  Ancy-le-ï'ranc,  tns  exécution 
rias  Decome  traiy  uniforai;  the  oeautiful  ashlars,  waite  as  ma- 
rble,  hâve  fine  and  perfeot  joints. 

The  treatmeat  of  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  ashlars  and  mo- 
uidinga  in  Lescot's  court  of  the  Louvre  wortûily  ranks  itself 
with  that  of  Prijiaticcio' s  buildings. 

On  tne  ornaments  of  the  annular  oands  of  Philibert  De  l'Or- 
me' s  coluiîins  on  th»  Tuileries,  finely  polished  and  finely  z\i- 
iseled,  as  well  as  pointed  parts  and  drill  noies  add  bo  the 
effect. 
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As  OQ  ths  roolscreen  of  tha  Oathsdral  at  Giinioges  anl  other 
exaoaplds,  tûe  ornameat  almost  attaias  tae  oaaracter  of  jewei- 
ier'3  »ork  oy  tha  iacoaceivable  fiaeaess  of  trsataeat. 
f.  différent  Kinis  of  Building  Stones. 

Iq  spite  of  tûe  Itnown  wsaith  of  Pranos  in  vari3d  and  excel- 
lent building  stones,  eapecially  in  the  basin  of  r_,yons,  Paris 
ani  tûat  of  tûe  Loire,  Daen  lil  Qot  ûesitate  to  oring  stoaaa 
of  différent  qaality  from  afar,  according  to  speoial  needs. 
We  mention  some  examplea  of  tûis,  tûat  afford  opportunity  al- 
so  to  mention  some  nanies  of  faoaoas  quality. 
434.   SxaoQples. 

At  the  Qhateau  of  Gaillon  irere  eoployed  for  the  sculptured 
doorways  the  gpay  stone  frooQ  Oaen,  and  likawise  the  stone  fr- 
om Vernon,  for  receiving  and  en^losing  Paganino's  mapble  led- 
alliona  "^^^  in  the  plaoes  at  whioh  sras  scalptared  both  antiq- 
ue décorations  as  well  as  those  of  Prench  fashion.  The  latt- 
er  stone  was  also  used  in  1543  for  the  railings  of  the  chapel 
of  S.  ijjarie  in  3.  Pierre  at  Chartres,  as  irell  as  for  the  ext- 
ernal  portai  of  tûe  Château  at  Anet. 

Por  the  statues  of  the  tabernacle  in  tûe  latter  cûurch  was 
taken  the  fine  stone  of  Raiasse  ^^^,  on  tûe  oontrary,  for  tûe 
oeautifal  and  finely  sculptured  cûor  enclosurs  of  tûo  oatûed- 
ral  at  Chartres  of  about  1510,  tûe  stones  from  Tonnerre. "^^2 

Ko\.e  TÔÎ,.   See  ivrc.^v^.\5^a  de  \.*Ax*\,  ^Tauco\8.  YoX.  4.  p. l'as. 

Of  the  same  stone  was  œade  aoout  1660  a  reclining  goddess 
of  famé  for  the  tympanum  of  Thibaut  Poissant,  while  at  the 
same  time  tbere  ?4ichel  Ângier  caose  tûe  stone  from  7ernon  for 
the  figures  10  to  12  ft.  high.  por  the  great  and  noble  mono- 
lithic  caryatids  of  Goujon  in  his  porch  in  the  Louvre,  as  Sa- 
uvai States,  was  employed  the  splendid  fine-frained  and  homo- 
geneous  stons  from  Trossy  of  a  yellowish  tint. 

Thèse  stones  were  also  sought  outside  France.   Francis  I  p 
permitted  2000  tons  of  stones  from  3t.  feu  and  elsewhere  to 
be  taken  for  the  king  of  îngland  without  export  dues. 

Vo-te  782..   See  Les  Comptea  du  BaWwetv'ts  au  Eo\.  ïo\  .2  .p  .2,71 . 

The  peculiarities  of  thèse  stones  are  frequeatiy  sucû,  th- 
at  tûey  lend  to  tûe  ievelopment  of  the  ricû  and  refinsd  sculp- 
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what  wouid  aot  be  expsotecl  wittioat  tais  material. 

On  the  Loirs  is  foand  a  poroua  stone,  ttiat  nay  be  out  with 
a  knifs  and  is  30  soft,  ttiat  tûe  moat  ielioate  and  freest  fe- 
siing  may  be  sportlvsly  represented  >ritn  tûs  oûisel,  as  with 
a  pen;  anfortunately  is  is  not  very  durable. 

A-  de  Montaiglon  '^'*  mentions  as  inoomparabls  the  stone  fr- 
031  waich  are  eut  tûe  décorations  ot   Château  Bonnivet  (now  in 
the  Muséum  at  Poitiers),  more  durable  than  aaarble,  and  whion 
ïfithout  taking  from  the  ornament  the  oharacter  of  siaiplioity, 
peroaita  for  it  the  perfection  of  the  most  refined  exécution. 

Kote  T84.   1t\  licx  îom't'V.Xe  à,e8  3ua\e  ex\  l\,a\\.e  z\   en  çvaxvoe. 

ffe  refer  to  ths  very  interesting  Report  of  the  year  1673, 
wnich  the  Academy  Royal  of  Arcaitecture  made  on  the  differ- 

78PS 

ent  kinds  of  stone  at  the  request  of  (jolbert.   °  Eight  of 
the  most  prominent  arohitects  reported  on  the  manner  in  whioh 
certain  stones  aad  lasted  on  a  great  number  of  buildings,  wh- 
ica  they  visited  for  this  purpose. 

)îo\e  785.   Çv\.x\-teâ.  'utv  Be>a\xe  SeneraVe  à'i^rc^xVtecture.  1852. 

g.  Marble  as  a  Noble  Material. 

On  the  then  reviving  and  already  oQentioned  demand  for  maro- 
ie  as  a  richer  material,  more  suitable  for  the  osrfection  of 
ornament,  Goarajod  givea  an  interesting  reflection,  that  des- 
srves  to  be  given. 

The  ever  inoreasing  need  in  Surope  for  a  ra^f  material,  of 
ï7hioh  Italy  may  De  rsgarded  as  the  sole  possessor,  jrhite  mar- 
Die,  Courajod  regards  as  a  heretofore  unconsidered  but  very 
important  élément  of  the  apread  of  the  forms  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.   Tûe  resulting  art  industrieal  carrent,  that  pr- 
oceeded  from  the  workshops  of  Genoa,  Milan,  Gomo,  Oarrara,  N 
î^aples  and  Venics,  says  Oourajod,  composed  the  innate  forces 
of  a  mit^hty  national  industrial  ourrent,  that  increased  a  hun- 
dred  fold  the  spirited  and  exclusively  intellectual  endeavors 
of  tûe  great  Italian  founders  of  the  classioal  period  of  tûe 
Renaissance.  ''^^ 

Kote  786.   Goura^oà,  L .  Lo  âcuX^p-ture  ÇTûncoVae  aA3Q,x\\  \.g  Ee- 
x\a\.asQTvoe  c\,ass\.c\ue,  p.  27.  Pov\.8.  18*31. 
436.   Italian  Marble. 
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486.   Italian  Marble. 
The  onief  souro8  of  onarble  for  Praaoe  was  indeed  first  aad 
t'oreoiost  Italy,  wita  Plantera  for  some  Itinda.   Later  iras  also 
tiaat  of  tias  Pyrensss. 

As  Jsan  Perreai  statsi  in  1511,  tfas  white  marbls  was  broag- 
ht  froiB  Senoa,  indeel  as  the  port  for  c^rrara,  aod  ths  blaok 
frotn  Liège.  ^'^  Perreai  eatesaied  aiabaster  siightiy  on  aocoaat 
of  it3  smaii  durabiiity. 

urVea • 

Ttie  marbie  for  the  Tomb  of  luke  Praacis  II  at  Nantes  was  o 
obtained  in  1502  in  Genoa  oy   Jean  Perreai,  broa^ht  by  water 
to  Lyons,  ttien  by  wagons  to  Roanne,  waence  it  was  shippei  on 
the  Loire  to  Toars.  '^^^ 

Ko\-e  T88.  See  (S\var\3e-t,  L .  iearv  perr^oV.  p.  58,  6^,  66.  Par- 

Blaok  and  red  aiarbles,  apparenbly  for  the  ToBb  of  Francis 
II,  tnat  queen  Anne  de  Bretagne  desired  to  ereot  for  her  fat- 
her  at  Nantes,  as  vrell  as  for  the  two  sons  of  Cnarles  VIII  a 
and  aerself  in  Tours,  »as  obtained  on  Jan.  15,  1500  (new  sty- 
le) fron  the  workshops  of  the  Oathedrai  in  Florence,  and  /ras 
neasared  by  the  Oatnedral  arohiteot  Oronaca  ûet'ore  the  agent 
of  the  queen.  ' ^^ 

Ko\e  ^e^à.   See  )j(\.\Que8\.,  d .  \.t\,  k,    àe  y(Onta\|,\.OT\,  p.  66  eX  sec;. 
437.   Marble  auarries  in  the  Pyrénées. 

Ooncerning  tne  marble  quarries  in  the  Pyrénées,  that  Martin 
States  as  follows: —  "Henry  IV  first  ordered  the  marole 
quarries  of  the  Pyrénées  to  be  opened.   After  him  they  vfere 
abandoned  and  only  resumed  at  the  présent  tiiie". 

Tnis  statenaent  cannot  be  very  aoonrate,  fo?  Louis  XIV  eaapl- 
oyed  Oaoapana  marble  in  Versailles.  The  folloîfing  notice  also 
permits  the  assumption,  that  marble  vas  already  ootained  from 
the  Pyrénées  before  Henry  IV: —  **In  1561  at  the  order  of  ?ri- 
matiocio,  7912  livres  were  paid  for  se/eral  Dtooks  and  pièces 

of  marble  for  the  kin^  to  Stienne  îroisvieux  and  master  Oomi- 

7Q1 
nique  Suthin,  architsct  of  tne  king,  captain  of  Lucnon. 

Ko\,e  T91.   tes  domp^tes  du  3o\\,«,ex\.\Q  au  ïvoV.  Yo\,,2.  p.  55. 
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In  1597  Pierre  Biarl  «ras  reqaired  to  take  wùite  marble  for 
the  figures  of  a  toaib  near  Bordeaux  and  colorsd  marble  for  t 
the  retnainder.  (The  beat  that  he  couLd  fiad  in  the  Pyrenean 
moantains).  ^^ 

Xote  7^2.   yo\iv>e\,\.ea  Arc\\\A»ea  de  VXrt  frcxucoi».  Ser\,ea  a. 

In  the  Hotei~de-Viile  at  Lyons  in  ttie  marbie  gallery  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  sras  employed  "{janguedoc  red";  likevrise  in 
the  Palaoe  at  Versailles,  One  even  finds  it  as  *Prenoh  red" 
in  the  coluains  of  several  altaps  of  the  Gertosa  neap  Pavia.( 
SAbout  1695). 
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Ohapter  7.  Some  ?orins  of  Development  of  Pier  Ooqs- 
tractioQ  and  oï   its  Membsrs. 

a.  Composition  iritti  vertical  continuoua  Piera. 
433.  Origin  of  this  Style  Prinoipie. 

We  previousiy  had  opportuaîty  lo   eaapnaaize,  in  oontrast  to 
the  transition  style  of  Cftarles  VIII  and  of  Louis  XII,  iaow 
for  tae  proper  early  Renaissance  of  Francis  I,  there  mi^ht  oe 
[Qsntiondd  a  deveioped  and  definite  estiietic  prinoipie.  (Art 
113).   Tais  Gonsists  of  a  oomplete  and  haraaonioas  translation 
of  a  ooinposition  conceived  entireiy  in  Gotûic  into  the  Italo= 
antique  détails  of  north  Italy.  (Art.  114). 

Equipped  witû  tûe  means  of  tiiis  esthetic-structupal  prinoi- 
pie, ttie  architects  of  the  time  of  Francis  I,  and  indeed  most- 
ly  his  own  royal  masters,  created  a  number  of  works,  in  which, 
although  the  idea  of  the  structural  nucleus  and  the  technicai 
procédure  remained  Gothic,  thèse  formed  entireiy  original  in- 
novations of  tûs  French  early  Renaissance.  One  should  perha- 
os  speak  of  even  ne?r  ideas  and  attainments  in  tae  domain  of 
architectural  subdivision,  that  onay  be  instructive  for  our  p 
présent  time  and  also  for  ths  future. 

The  starting  point  for  thèse  îvor^s  is  Qothic,  and  it  is  ba- 
sed  on  the  fundamental  iaportance  of  tûe  pier,  tae  support  in 
tae  Qotûic  style,  which  has  permitted  us  to  designate  it  as 
a  "style  of  the  supports**,  in  contrast  to  tïie  Renaissance  as 
a  "style  of  tae  interior".  (Art.  449). 

In  the  Gothic  compound  pier,  from  tne  oavement  of  the  chur- 
ch  to  the  keystone  of  the  cross  vaulc,  ail  supoortino  functi- 
ons  of  the  interior  are  indispensable,  and  in  the  continuity 
of  the  shafts  and  ribs  are  expressed  in  the  "most  taorougn" 
manner.  Setîfeen  tbis  framework  of  piers  y/ere  si^iply  insertei 
tne  walls,  or  T^natever  remained  of  them  or  they  reolaoed,  and 
they  extended  oetween  tae  piers. 

Meanwhile  the  Renaissance  again  introdacei  many  forms,  like 
the  entaolature,  which  were  taken  from  tne  antique  priaciola 
of  the  horizontal  oeiling,  and  sfhioh  in  such  cases  could  no 
longer  follow  a  graduai  and  not  contrasted  growing  of  the  ri- 
bs from  the  rounds,  as  in  tae  Gothic  pier  organism.  înerefo- 
re  a  second  System  of  supports  was  inserted  between  fche  cont- 
inuons memoers,  and  extended  sidevise,  -.vhion  no  longer  owss 
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its  ori^ia  to  tne  principle  of  art  gro<ftti,  but  to  that  oî   él- 
évation, and  it  is  tùereby  enaoied  to  receivs  ttie  enis  of  ths 
Horizontal  or  obliqas  form  of  ths  transverse  inenûbers, 
439.  Transformation  of  the  Clastered  Pier. 

The  transformation  of  the  oompound  piers  and  their  relation 
to  the  borders  or  panels  sst  between  them  is  that,  in  wùioh 
consists  tne  orié.inallty  and  tûe  interest  of  the  iîorks  to  oe 
desorioed  hère.   ?or  a  better  understanding,  vfe  hâve  collect- 
ed  in  ?igs.  31  to  34  four  of  tne  aiost  expressive  exaoïples  of 
this  tendenoy  in  composition  in  a  form  for  ootnparison. 

?ig.  34  exhibits  a  compound  pier  of  tne  interior  of  3.  Sus- 
tache  in  Paris.   Figs.  31  to  33  represent  various  stsps  of 
the  development  of  tais  idea  on  tûe  stairways  of  the  Oûateaus 
at  Blois  and  at  Ghambord. 

490.  3tairway  in  Château  at  Blois. 

Ths  oiiest  of  taese  sxaoaples  is  tne  stairway  of  the  wing  of 
Francis  I  in  the  cnatsau  at  Blois.  (Pig.  32).  The  continuoas 
support  is  hère  foroied  as  a  ûuttress,  wnicn  below  and  above 
ûas  received  tûe  forai  of  a  pilaster.  Between  thèse  piers  and 
on  tneir  mner  side  is  placed  the  System  of  small  oilasters 
ivitû  rampant  arches,  that  enclose  tûe  four  ooenings,  produced 
oy  tns  tarée  turns  of  the  stairway,  and  supports  tûe  fres  por- 
tions of  tûe  latter. 

P'roiD  tûe  tûree  apper  openings  project  talconies,  wûich  in 
front  rest  on  inclined  straigût  arches,  or  mors  correctly  on 
rampant  straigût  arches,  turned  bet?reen  the  sides  of  the  but- 
tresses,  and  forming  a  mechanical  connection  oetween  the  con- 
tinuous  pier  framework.  Just  thèse  oalconies  form  the  clear- 
est  example  of  this  idea,  utilizinMi  oontinuous  vertical  piers 
for  setting  between  them  the  supporting  éléments  for  other  m 
members  as  props,  without  any  organic  connection  vfûatever  on 
the  piers. 

491.  Main  Stairway  at  Gaamnord. 

The  famous  stairway,  erected  on  the  intersection  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  middle  of  the  donjon  of  tûe  Ghateau  of  Gûambord, 
shows  the  furtûer  development  of  the  membering  of  this  struc- 
tural prinoiple.  (Pig.  31). ''^•^ 

Ko\.e    T^a.      ?rom    BeT\\>.    Lo    EeAa\.3sauce    )iox\aw^eT\\aVe.    Yo\..    2. 

In  the  external  circumference  of  tûe  part  of  tne  staircase 
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lying  iû  the  ouiliiag  itsslf  are  the  oontinuoas  piers,  subdi- 
videi  in  a  great  pilaster  order,  oorreaponding  to  each  3tory, 
In  aa  arrangement  similar  to  that  in  Blois,  a  small  pilaster 
opder  corresponds  to  eaoh  of  the  turns  of  tne  two  stair  flig- 
iits,  tnat  oegin  at  ooth  ends  of  a  liameter  and  rise  above  ea- 
3Q  otnep  as  a  double  staipoase  stithout  intepsscting, 

[jikewise  in  tne  upper  àaif  of  the  stair^Tay,  that  rises  abo- 
ve the  poof  surface  as  an  outlook  tower  with  a  lantepn,  is 
cappied  out  the  ppinciple  of  the  continuons  inain  piep  in  vap- 
ied  forms.  Oniy  the  contpast  betsteen  the  pieps  and  tûe  stpes- 
sed  parts  is  iess  striking,  since  the  horizontal  aiembsps  are 
sxecuted  on  them. 

498.  Side  Stairsvay  at  Onambopd. 

Ths  second  and  somewhat  latep  staipway  of  tne  Onateau  at  G 
Onambord,  shown  by  ?ig.  S3,  is  found  in  the  external  angle  of 
the  reap  papt  of  tne  court,  that  in  coiDing  fpooi  the  gateway 
extends  on  tne  rignt  fpom  the  donjon  to  the  reap  court  façade, 
It  cxhibits  exactly  the  saae  stpuctupal  idea,  sxpressed  in  a 
greatep  choice  of  forma. 

Ths  continuons  oiers  are  suodivided  into  opdeps,  tnat  corr- 
espond to  each  stopy  and  fopm  /fider  oïlasters  with  thinner  p 
ppojecting  columns.   Tae  labter  are  replaoed  oy  nunoan  figures 
on  the  uppermost  story.  The  turns  of  tne  stairway  extending 
between  thèse  piers  coppespond  to  the  saaaller  pilaster  orders. 
In  the  ground  story  a  concentpic  vesbibuie  extends  apound  the 
stairway. 

493.  Connection  of  the  Style  of  thèse  ?york3. 

The  design  of  the  staipway  at  Blois  opiginated  in  1515,  in- 
deed  sûortly  before  ths  comaiencement  of  the  construction.  (Art. 
ISl).  The  design  for  Ohambord  was  orepared  in  1519  at  latest; 
(Art.  122);  yet  it  is  uncsrtain  '^hethsr  the  Itaiian  stairway 
of  the  model  was  transfepped  into  tne  ?psnch  winding  stairway 
of  the  structure,  or  wnether  this  occurred  sûoie-tnat  later. 
If  ths  détail  of  the  stairway  in  Pig.  33  was  also  first  deci- 
ded  in  1544  (Art.  122),  then  the  gênerai  design  dates  from  t 
tne  time  of  tne  main  stairway  of  the  château. 

It  vrould  be  difficult  to  no i  see  in  tne  style  relationshio 
of  thèse  three  stairways  différent  sbeps  of  the  development 
of  ideas,  tnat  sprung  from  a  single  source.   This  strengtnens 
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Lhe  iiea  worked  oat  oy  lis  in  Arts.  119  to  125,  6f  fcùe  conneo- 
tion  of  tae  buiilers  of  tùs  rayai  ûhataaus  on  tae  Goire,  as 
weli  as  of  the  infiuenoe  of  Boccador  and  of  the  court  offici- 
ais at  Biois.  (Sea  Art3.  125,  73,  74,  75). 

494.  Pier  from  3.  Eastaciie. 

It  deserves  emphasis,  that  ihe   Cûurcn  3.  Sustacûs  in  Paris, 
from  whicQ  Pig.  34  is  taken,'^'^  an:l  tnat  we  aave  seiected  as 
tne  starting  point  and  ûelp  in  clearing  up  tûe  idea  of  this 
mode  of  composition,  is  chronologicaliy  the  latest  of  tiae  fo- 
ur exampies,  since  Ihe   design  for  tne  churcn  vas  determined 
soon  after  1530.   This  faot  shouid  not  be  iost  in  view  of  the 
old  stories  of  an  apparent  connection  of  this  cûarch  »ith  Bo- 
menico  da  Qortona.   In  a  more  thorough  description  of  the  Oh- 
urch  3.  Eustaohe,  this  question  ïfiii  be  furtaer  discussed. 

It  sufficies  to  remark  hère,  taat  the  continuous  rounds  in 
?ig.  34  with  their  entablâtures  correspond  to  the  imposts  of 
tûe  middie  aisle,  the  lowest  division  to  the  imoosts  of  the 
cnapels,  and  the  entablâtures  of  the  succesding  order  to  that 
extending  adove  the  chapels.   It  further  deserves  to  be  eaiph- 
asized,  tnat  tha  rounds  support  une  diagonal  ribs  of  the  vau- 
It  and  thus  play  a  soîiewhat  greater  part  than  taat  of  transv- 
erse arches,  ?fhicti  are  treated  lïith  vertical  saiali  orders  ab- 
ove  each  other,  an  arrangement  tnat  on  account  of  its  appare- 
ntly  small  stability  seems  better  adapted  for  the  more  promi- 
nent subordinate  rounds  than  for  tne  principal  rounds.  (See 
?igs.  130,  182,  134). 

Furtaer  examples  of  similar  foroa  of  development  vîiil  oe  men- 
tioned  under  0.  (Gharch  Architecture). 

495.  gxamples  in  3.  Germains  and  Lyon. 

Another  exampie  of  this  moie  of  composition  is  exhibited  in 
Pig.  35.  "^^^  Like  Pig.  144,  it  is  taken  from  tne  court  of  the 
Shateau  of  3,  flermain-en-Laye,  and  it  sûows,  even  with  the  f 
forms  now  partly  restored  Dy  Millet,  that  it  had  in  the  time 
of  Francis  I  a  aarrow  and  now  open  passage  Connecting  tne  ad- 
jacent wings,  created  on  the  buttress  oiers  of  the  chape!  of 
tûe  13  th  oentury. 

?or  the  façade  slevation  appears  to  be  favorsd  some??hat  in 
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Lyons  the  System  of  piera  that  exteai  through  ail  stories, 
between  which  are  turnscl  the  arcàes  for  the  différent  stories, 
as  oQay  oe  seen  in  the  oourt  of  Hoase  Bruiiiand,  Rue  la  Boeuf 
No.  12,  on  the  court  façade  with  loggias  in  Botsl  Paterin,  R 
Rue  Juivene  No.  4,  on  the  rusticated  façade  of  the  House  at 
Quai  Peyrollerie  ?^o.  136,  aad  as  repeesented  in  ffigs.  3ô  and 

Mo\e    T*ô6.       AW,    \V\.u8\T0\eà    \.t\   HarWxx.       ?\.^s.    86    awà    87    are 
ta\texv  t^o^   t\\at   \»ovV.. 

In  Pig.  86  piiasters  extend  througn  ail  the  stories,  with 
îuscan  capitals  and  narrow  aide  piiaaters  reoeated  above  eaoû 
other  four  times,  attaohed  to  wnioh  and  foroaing  the  jatnbs  are 
naif  oolumns.  j^etween  the  aaif  columns  are  turned  oval  arch- 
es of  beautiful  form  *fith  archivolts,  above  which  prstty  bal- 
ustrades are  arranged  «fith  but  a  single  baluster  over  the  key- 
stone  and  with  an  oval  panel  at  right  and  left. 

The  second  building  (?ig.  37)  is  neavier.   Round  piers  ext- 
end tnrough  three  stories.   Round  arches  oetween  tûem  support 
the  ûâlustrades  of  the  loggias  and  the  landings  of  tne  stair- 
way.   gases  and  capitals  form  tns  icopests  and  aake  colaains  of 
thèse  piers  in  the  free  portions,  whiie  between  arches  and  b 
balustrades  tne  free  parts  of  the  round  piers  form  awkward  a 
aod  band-like  connections  between  the  oolumns  standing  above 
eaoh  other. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Valmont  near  Dieppe  (?ig.  33 
^^^)  first  begin  tne  continuous  vertical  subdivision  above  t 
tne  arches.   Piers  project  and  continue  tarough  the  triforium. 
fhe  latter  extends  between  thèse  piers. 

Note  1^1,      TroTR  ?o\\xa-lre.  Lo  î^eT\a\.saaxvce  en  France.  Vo\..  2. 
496.  Piers  in  Svreux. 

We  introduce  in  addition  to  taese  examples  some  others,  tn- 
at  exhibit  différent  forms  for  Connecting  msinbers  «fitû  colum- 
ns or  piers. 

?ig.  39  shOîTS  the  original  termination  of  a  round  pier  by 
an  entablature  with  frieze  consoles.   Aoove  this  projection 
the  différent  transverse  and  diagonal  arches  simply  form  the 
extension  of  the  round  pier  without  other  transition  than  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  noemoers.   We  hâve  taken  this  exa:n- 
ple  frotn  the  tovfer  piers  of  the  interior  of  Ohurch  3.  Jean  at 
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Sloeuf;  tùe  effect,  of  the  very  weil  profiied  ending  of  the  d 
pier  is  very  happy. 

497.   Sxampie  frora  Dampierre-sap-poutonne. 

In  tQS  Gnateau  Bamoierre-sar-Boutonne  in  Poitou,  the  façade 
toward  the  oourt  of  honor  shows  two  oeautiful  loggias,  full 
of  oharaoter.   Aithough  froai  the  time  of  Henry  II,  it  exûibi- 
ts  stiil  the  forais  of  the  eariy  Renaissance  of  Francis  I.  T 
The  Diers  consist  of  very  heavy  coluains,  wnose  shafts  nave  i 
less  than  4  diameters.   By  the  breaking  of  tne  iower  entabia- 
ture,  they  form  continuons,  buttress-iike  supports.  At  about 
ona-tûird  of  tneir  height  there  abruptiy  project  from  their 
snafts  Goroel-Iike  imposts  of  tûe  ovai  arcnes,  tnat  are  tarn- 
ed  between  their  colamns. 

In  5!ig.  90     is  seen  the  inner  sids  of  tae  columns  of  tas 
iippsr  loggia  in  this  arrangeaient.   In  the  groand  story  the  c 
ceiling  of  toe  inserted  walls  leaves  free  more  than  haif  the 
ooluoins. 

o\i.   ^ort  107.  far\.6.  iSeÇ. 

In  tns  apper  story  a  second  concentric  archivolt  projscts 
somewhat  beyond  tne  arch,  connects  the  supports  a  second  ti.iie 
and  aids  in  supporting  the  entaolature  of  the  apper  orier,  u 
ifhich  is  not  broken- 

493.   Sxampie  from  Scnebrune. 

One  of  tne  façades  of  the  partly  rained  Gùateau  Osson  at 
Echeorune  (?ig.  91  ^^^)  shows  an  allied  idea  in  the  suodivis- 
ion.  By  breaking  the  Iower  entablature,  the  strikingly  vari- 
ed  pilasters  form  a  continuons  vertical  line  of  supoort.  The 
oval  arches,  extsrnally  profiled  as  bold  quarter  rounds,  ext- 
end  between  tne  extreoiely  stumpy  and  saort  pilasters,  and  th- 
ey almost  vanish  at  the  niddle  oehind  tas  architrave. 

Xote    19)9i*      ?rom    o    çAtoXo^^o^ç^^    oVi    ii\,euftemen-t    \.n.    Pavxa, 

Tnis  shows  into  ;vnat  conditions  men  fell,  if  with  very  low 
ûeights  of  stories,  they  would  still  einploy  the  subdivisions 
of  Italian  arcades.   In  the  battieiûants  are  arranged  shot  ho- 
les,  and  in  each  oiiddle  space  is  a  pedestal  for  a  statue. 

On  another  wing  of  the  same  château  at  5chebrune,  which  ap- 
pears  to  nave  first  received  by  insertion  the  new  décoration 
m  an  earlisr  plain  ashlsr  façade  of  refmed  Renaissance  cnar- 
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character,  recourse  iras  had  to  otûer  means  to  compose  some  oofi- 
tinuottç  trsatment  in  relief.   Whatever,  or  a  iess  skilful  anl 
différent  architect  had  charge  of  ttie  building  then,  yet  qoi- 
te  unusuai  forms  were  enaployed  there.   Tûe  two  superposed  ni- 
ches of  tbe  ground  and  second  stories  were  oonnected  into  a 
continuous  rich  motive  Dy  two  joined  tabernacles,  that  accotn- 
pany  simply  tûe  band  over  tûe  ground  story  for  its  entire  wi- 
dth.   On  the  other  àand,  they  stop  beneath  the  continuous  ma- 
in comice,  and  the  slender  terminais  like  finiais,  tnat  sho- 
uld  end  the  upper  canopies,  without  any  intimate  connection 
tnerewith,  were  simply  placed  aoove  ths  nain  cornice  on  tne 
iatter.   The  southern  location  of  Echebrane  in  gharente  Infé- 
rieure Diay  perha^s  hâve  caused  the  originality  by  the  strong- 
er  accenting  of  the  belt  and  main  cornices,  this  unskilfully 
solved  oonflict  bet-teen  the  horizontal  and  vertical  principles. 
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Onaotsr  3.   Tlsal  Arohitectare  as  Tenienoy  of  tne 
Style. 

499.  Befinition  of  the  Tenisncy. 

Acaopciin^  to  tue  art  periods  anl  styles  ûave  maû  soa^rit  to 
embody  tûe  ocoasional  arohitestupal  idéal  in  différent  ways 
and  ûy  différent  estnetio  ppinoiples.   In  vanoas  ways  origin- 
ated  wortîs  of  the  bii.^h33t  idéal  ctiaracter  and  artistio  value, 
wit!ioat  tiieiP  having  arisen  by  the  saine  means,  that  -^e  hère 
designate  as  tne  style  tendenoy  of  idéal  arciiitectare. 

The  idéal  architecture,  hère  mentioned  in  tae  first  rank, 
miist  then  not  be  confused  with  an  idéal  tendancy  of  art  in 
ge-^eral.   We  sigaify  by  thèse  words  an  entirely  distinct  con- 
ception of  architectural  composition.   It  is  that,  wnica  mov- 
ed  Bartolomineo  Amnanati  to  design  ais  "Idéal  Sity",  ^"^  and  to 
designate  it  in  tais  way.   This  "idéal  city''  consists  of  a  s 
séries  of  designs  in  which  he  seaks  to  détermine  the  oest  fo- 
riD  for  an  entirely  new  oity  and  for  ail  classes  of  buildings, 
that  (Dight  occur  in  it.  They  are  proposed  on  the  assuaiption, 
taat  no  conditions  of  the  ground  or  otner  things  restrict  the 
arcaiteot  froin  giving  the  buildings  thosa  foms,  that  in  acc- 
ordance  wita  tneir  nature  oiay  leni  theaa  the  aost  perfect  sha- 
pe  conceivable.   And  yet  Aoûaianati  in  the  separate  designs  has 
not  once  followed  ths  tendency  as  oQuca,  as  we  so;iistiaies  see 
tais  with  other  Italians  and  Prencamen. 

ÏCo'te  800.   It  constata  o^  a  \50\\ixae  O"^  àvaxcvrx^a  Vt\  X\\z   co\,\- 
ec-t\,ox\  o^  tYie  \ltt^'Z'^  ot  î\.orence.  Xz\   ■t\\\,s  cop\^  \8  o  à\ip\,Vc- 
o\e.   lie  aQM>  Vu  1882  cxt  au  o>x\\,\c\\ikar\è^  a  Vu  ?\ovex\ce  o  co'Çiv^,  X 
X\\^X   vûoa  e\3\,ikeTvt\,\i  oVàer. 

500.  Means. 

Tais  Étyle  tendency  is  believed  suûstantial Ly  to  near  its 
aiai,  if  it  uses  forais  for  the  oasis  of  its  compositions,  such 
as  the  circle,  the  square  and  regular  figures,  that  already 
contain  in  taemselves  the  conception  of  an  objectively  perfe- 
ct individuality,  and  therefore  inay  arouse  such. 

tiikeifise  slnoe  the  maberial  only  in  the  coaditioû  of  purity 
can  assuiiie  crystallization,  tae  highast  aopearance  of  form, 
likeiYise  the  rnasters  in  this  tendency  believed,  that  tne  nign- 
est  degree  of  oeauty  onust  stand  in  direct  combination  witn  t 
tne  purity  of  the  most  perfect  form.   Hence  its  connection 
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^itQ  sooia  of  the  regaiar  geonetrioal  figures. 

Besidea  thèse  geomstricai  figures,  taere  are  aiso  in  nature 
éléments  in  tûe  iandsoape,  foroas  and  piaoes,  that  inoonteata- 
Diy  a^aken  tUe  iaapression  of  tûe  "ileai  of  a  ûigher  existence" 
in  our  innermost  oeing.   In  addition  to  the  sbrong  idéal  arcn- 
iteoture  of  the  lô  th  oentary,  we  shall  tnantion  sooae  exatnples, 
that  proceed  from  such  sources. 

?lothing  is  more  interesting  and  exoiting  than  Palissy's  Oiçn 
desoription  of  ais  searoh  for  an  idéal  form  in  nature,  that 
inight  furnish  hioa  with  the  model  for  his  unconquerabie  city, 
and  how  he  believed  hinself  to  hâve  found  this  at  iast  in  ths 
Shell  of  the  murex.  In  the  3hapter  on  Plans  of  pitiés,  we  s 
shall  return  to  his  pian. 

501.   Idéal  Aroniteoture  oased  on  Religion. 

If  thèse  endeavors,  \ThiOQ  reappear  in  very  différent  perio- 
ds,  oountriss  and  styles —  in  the  temples  of  Ooohin  Ohina  as 
in  3.  Peter  in  Ro.ne  —  be  still  so  rude,  rvild  or  inverted,  t 
bhen  evan  ajiong  the  inost  perfeot  nations  and  the  aiost  degrad- 
ed  mpn  are  they  also;  if  sven  soaroely  pôrceptioly  a  real  eoh- 
0  of  the  oapaoity  originally  conferred  by  bne  Creator,  wiiioh 
snould  Éake  possiole  to  mankini  to  fuLfil  tne  mission  and  par- 
pose  laid  on  them  by  God,  to  strive  for  perfection. 

Accordingly  it  is  self-evident,  that  idéal  aroniteoture  and 
its  source  stands  in  the  olosest  connection  witn  religion,  s 
since  it  is  founded  in  that.  But  no  religion  justifies  it  in 
ail  its  parts  like  Christianity,  wnich  sets  ''objective"  perf- 
ection as  the  aiîD  and  not  anything  conceived  by  man. 
508.  Dangers  of  this  Tendency. 

The  fact  that  this  tendency  in  certain  phases  graduaLly  dr- 
ops into  académie  correctness  and  lifelessness,  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  principle  and  the  ifortn  of  the  idéal  impulse. 

It  is  also  not  to  be  denied,  taat  tais  iîeal  conception  may 
degenerate  into  architectural  caprices  and  visions,  and  into 
neglect  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  actual  life,  as  -Ye- 
11  as  the  practical  problem  of  daily  life. 

On  the  otner  nand,  a  neglect  of  the  idéal  tendency  nas  as  a 
resuit,  that  tne  great  problemsof  architecture  frequently  la- 
ck  tne  idéal  conception,  and  taey  merely  appear  as  great  or 
ricQ  utility  buildings.   They  iack  the  appearance  of  navin;? 
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3prang  trom   a  height  slsvatsl  above  the  pross  of  laiiy  aeeds, 
vfûere  that  ileai  perfection  ruies,  taat  aiooe  imparts  the   ch- 
aracter  of  true  monumental ity.   TUis  idéal  conception  wiil  a 
alone  remain  the  soui  of  monaaientai  pPODieois. 

a.   Ideai  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  contrast 
to  the  Gothic  Idéal. 

503.  Oojective  and  Subjective  Ideals. 

Not  ail  nations  and  ail  culture  periods  hâve  had  in  the  sa- 
me   degrés  the  anderstandiag  for  tne  tendency  of  the  idéal  ar- 
chitecture. The  Gothic  cathedral  style  is  tne  nighest  concei- 
vable  deveiopment  of  the  subjective  iieal,  and  soarceiy  knis» 
the  idéal  architecture  at  ail. 

Idéal  architecture  is  based  on  the  conviction  of  the  people 
of  the  oiassic  art  mission,  thaï  there  is  an  idéal  architect- 
ure, whioh  as  art  is  entirely  independent  of  the  so-called  p 
prosaic  and  ordinary  employaient  for  human  requirenents.  3o 
far  as  possible  to  acquire  an  intimation  of  this  idéal  archi- 
tecture, it  may  be  said  to  oonsist  of  the  logical  and  organic 
treatment  of  tnese  interiors  and  of  their  geometrical  and  es- 
tnetic  relations  to  each  other;  further  in  tne  deveiopment  of 
their  forms  on  the  oasis  of  tneir  esthetic  purport,  entirely 
as  music  is  the  art  of  tones,  and  a  séries  of  créations  may 
be  produced,  that  possess  an  indiviiuai  Deauty  indepeniently 
of  every  other  idea. 

In  the  oelief  of  the  reality  of  such  an  l^eal  architecture, 
men  seek  to  treat  the  problems  of  practicai  life  in  such  a 
manner,  tàat  itrpartially  permits,  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
attains  to  the  embodiment  of  such  an  idéal  solution. 

Olassicai,  antique  and  Italian  art  is  in  the  service  of  per- 
fection.  Nortaern  thinks  more  of  its  oi^n  subjective  discove- 
ries,  of  comfort  and  on  the  easy  nature  of  good  Qumor. 

The  tendency  of  idéal  arcnitecture  is  not  only  the  iignt  of 
ail  classioal  art  phases,  but  is  tne  ground  basis  of  ail  art, 
its  patent  of  nobility  and  its  crown  of  honor.   It  is  the  rea- 
son  for  the  existence  of  art  itself.  "^  It  is  the  source  of 
ail  the  giories  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  for  four  cen- 
turies the  idéal  of  ?rench  arcnitecture  in  its  main  current, 
as  well  as  today  still  is  that  of  the  Académie  des  Beaux  Arts 
and  of  the  gcole  des  Beaux  Arts  under  its  supervision. 
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Ko\e    801.      "îYxVs    coTxcepWoA    is    aVVVed    "to    X\i^   icodern    ■texvd.cT^cv^, 
>jj\\oae   \fcO\Xo    \.s    art   t^^    cvr\'>s    aoV.e,    \,w   \c\\\,c.\\   pure    aou\.e    a\r\,oe 
Xov    X\\e.    accords    o^    \\ea\>eT^\^   \\armOTv\.ea,    but    otYvcra    seeV,    ^usW- 
•^\,cot\oxv   "^Qtv   cVvorwtnf    tV^e    \.nc\,'\.x\a\\,0T\ô    o^    WkauV\.wd    S.xv    a   conac- 
\euoeVese.   \»ai^,    ax\à   Xo  \eo\)e    \\ve   re\ns   Xo    X\^zXv   sxxx^uX.    tQ^'^ûs\e8. 

Tûis  Deiief  oallel  fortti  thoae  traatigss,    that  Aioarti,    Pr- 
anceaco  di  Giorgio,    Bramants  and  Dsonardo  da  Vinoi  wrote  or 
oomaiencei.     It  produoed  worka  liice  tae  ''nivina  Proportiona'' 
of  Pra  huodL  faceioli  and  gaidsd  S?Jaiiibert  De  i'Orme,    when  ne 
began  to  «frite  ûis  3ook  II  of  Aroiiitsoture  on  the  groand  of 
oertain  eieaaents  oontaiaed  in  the  Bible. 

504.     Explanatory  Sxamples;    Mediaeval  Models. 

Sven  in  the  niddle  âges,    «ihen  regular  oastles  were  rare  ex- 
ceptions,   some  exaaipiea  are  found,    ttiat  shoald  be  designatad 
as  idéal  oastles. 

ïiie  pian  of  trie  Oastle  of  Vieil  Haroourt  at  Liliebonne  near 
Havre  from  the  Romanesqae  period  exhibits  an  sntirely  regaiar 
and  syaimstrical  form.  Tùe  Jirall  is  cirouiar  and  is  defended 
oy  round  tosfers.  At  both  ends  of  a  diatneter  oocar  gâtes  fian- 
ked  by  t'uo  round  toifers'  at  ons  end  of  the  otner  at  rigat  an- 
gles to  that  is  the  oastle  proper  /rita  its  separats  ditoh,  at 
tne  opposite  end  of  this  diajieter  being  a  great  toifer  struct- 
ure.   3^2 

Xote    802.       An    \,\,\ustrat\on    \.a    to   \>z   '^o^xw.à.    \.x\   Oa\3tx\et   des   ï-s- 
tompea   \ïv  Çarts,     tu   t\\e    'îopo4^Qp\\te   de   îrauce-,    \doV.    ""Y^aore"". 

Aocording  to  Serteaux,    the  famous  Oastle  Oastel  del  Monte 
was  ouiit  by  a  ?renca  architeot,    Philippe  Ohiinand,    for  the 
eaiperor  Frederick  II,    as  a  regular  octagon  wita  angle  towers, 
an  idéal   ouilding. 

Kote    £0^ .      lu    iTvdto    ta    a    Mjonder^ut    aud    euttret^Oj    re^utar    cos- 
tte    o^    stmttor   ^orxfv. 

The  gênerai   plan  of   tas  great  royal  Oaateau  at  Vincennes   n 

near  Paris  aiay  oass  for  a  conposition  conceivel   in  the  soirit 

804 
of   idéal   architecture.  it  was   began  by  count  Gharles  of  7 

Valois,    brother  of  Pnilippe  le  Bel,    and  cooipleted  oy  Charles 

V.      The  î¥ali   forms  a  perfectly   regular  rectangle,    not  quite 

t\fice  as  long  as  jfide.      Sach  of   tne  four   angle   towers  anl   tne 

Gateway  to-vers  at  tne  centres  of   tarée   facaies   foms   an   inde- 
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iQlependsnt  ionjon,  so  to  speak.   On  one  long  faoale,  the  our- 
tain  vîali  ostween  the  gâte  aol  angle  towers  itas  later  broken 
Dy  a  tower  at  the  aiillle.  3ab  on  the  otùer  long  side  rlses 
at  the  oiildlô  the  Ionjon  ppoper.  Tûis  amain  forma  an  idéal 
3i.ractare  iniependently  Dy  itaeif.   In  the  ;nllst  of  a  square 
GQoat,  that  interrapts  the  wali  and  projects  as  far  oatside  as 
inside,  is  bailt  the  square  wall  of  the  donjon  with  stnall  cop- 
oelied  angle  towers.   In  the  midat  of  tne  oourt  and  standing 
entireiy  free  rises  the  proper  donjon  tower  above  ail  other 
toweps,  likeïfise  square  with  round  angle  towers. 

iîo"te  EO4.   I\\,usii,ra\eà  Vu  Du  Oevoeau.  i,e8  pVua  exoeVVewta 
Ba8\\.meT\ts  etc.  YoV.  \.  ?av\â,  i^^e. 

Castle  7affler3  of  the  14  th  century  in  Prencû  Switzerland 
is  an  idéal  ouilding,  oertainly  under  Italian  influences. 

Among  tne  exscuted  ohatsaus  of  tne  trench  Renaissance  are 
several,  whose  foroQ  of  plan  of  the  gênerai  design  cleariy  sh- 
oîvs,  that  the  building  îfas  at  least  in  oart  inspired  Dy  tne 
mtellectual  impulse  of  idéal  architecture. 
505.   Ancy-1*-Sranc. 

In  the  first  rank  should  peraaps  De  mentioned  Ancy-le-?ranc, 
built  Dy  Primaticcio.  (Art.  167). 

The  square  plan  with  its  four  square  pavillons  projecting 
at  tae  angles,  in  the  nidst  of  tne  moat,  iver  fjhioa  four  sto- 
ne  oridges  lead  to  the  doorways  in  tne  middles  of  the  four  s 
sides,  with  a  raised  terrace  %4  ft.  »ide,  taat  externally  was 
enclosed  by  the  moats  and  separated  from  the  garden,  aaay  well 
pass  as  a  partial  eniDodinent  of  an  idéal  château.  -(?igs.  2ô4, 
2ô5,  326). 

In  répétition  of  the  sole  order  on  tne  exterior  ts^ice  over 
eaoh  other  and  tnrice  on  the  pavillons,  on  the  contrary,  ifiritn 
a  single  oorintnian  order  in  tae  court;  uhe  eaiploy-nent  exter- 
nally of  tae  oriers  on  the  priacipie  of  a  single  séries,  nsxt 
tae  court  being  taat  of  alternating  rhytho-i —  ail  taese  are  to- 
kens  of  tae  faith  in  certain  éléments  of  fixed  innate  value 
and  m  toe  wortn  of  aarnaonious  unity. 

A  further  course  of  this  ilèai  conception  snould  be  souâat 
m  tne  treatment  of  inteeiors,  and  indeed  m  tae  nuaoer  of 
^alleries  and  their  equipuent  and  désignations.   No  lass  tnan 
four  of  taese  are  known: —  of  ^harsalus,  of  Media,  of  Judith 
and  of  Sacrifice. 
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536.  Ohateaa  Maune. 

Ttie  pian  of  Shatsaa  Maune  (now  Mosne,  in  tiie  leDartmeot  of 
the  Yonne;  ?ig.  92  305)  stiows  that  tne  ouiiler  evilently  oei- 
ievsl,  taat  ths  choidîe  of  rs^uiar  ^eometricai  forais  must  imp- 
art to  tne  design  something  of  an  ileai  and  aiysterious  perfe- 
otion. 

In  the  fore-court  are  found  convex  and  conoave  seaiioirouiar 
éoroQS.   A  terraos  wail  in  theree-fourtns  of  a  oiroie  surrounds 
tne  iower  pentagon  of  tne  onateau  proper.  Tne  square  garden 
vfitb  a  semioipcular  ending  foliows  this.   Oaoisy  is  of  opini- 
on, tnat  tne  ûastioaed  forons  of  tne  enoiosing  waiis  and  of  t 
tne  onateau  nad  a  spécial  signification  to  the  Huguenot  oQaster. 
507.  Ne^  Château  at  3.  Geraiain. 

As  an  idéal  structure  must  be  designated  the  fomer  so-cal- 
led  "ïîe'.T  Ohateaa"  at  3.  Germain-en-Laye.   It  rose  on  tne  edge 
of  tne  plateau  and  on  the  slope  toward  tne  Seine,  opposite  t 
Ghe  Port  du  Pec.   The  plan  given  by  Du  oerceau  can  only  repr- 
esent  tne  ouilding  of  De  l'Oraie;  for  on  account  of  tne  latsr 
disfavor,  it  was  dropoed  until  Benry  IV. 

In  tais  design,  as  shown  oy  ?i9.    93,^^^  spécial  weignt  was 
laid  on  the  use  of  ^eometrical  idéal  figures. 

Ko'Le  806,   Fvow.  Du  C>erceo\x.  Les  pVvjbS  exceWer^t  8osx\.m€-T\\s. 
Vo\,.  1. 

Proott  Du  :^erceau*s  osrn  Mémoire  (p.  55)  it  nay  oe  seen,  that 
this  building  jvas  one  of  tne  causes  ieading  to  his  loss  of  f 
favor.   9e  says: —  "Had  they  (nis  enimies)  had  patience  in  3. 
i^ermaon,  until  I  nad  completed  the  new  ouilding,  that  T  hai 
begun  near  the  cages  of  animais,  I  aai  convinced  that  neitner 
its  equal  nor  one  oiore  wonderful  could  nave  oeen  found,  ootn 
OQ  account  of  the  porticos,  vestibules,  théâtres  (several), 
sweat-batns,  swiiDming  pools,  as  well  as  for  tne  résidence. 
Sut  since  this  could  not  De  compèeted,  they  said  a:  once,  tn- 
at  it  îvas  good  for  nothing.   Intelligent  persons  i^new  the  con- 
trary;  tney  asserted  that  the  onapel  of  tne  park,  whicn  I  had 
rebuilb,  ^as  very  pretty".  3^'* 

Ko\e    80T.       In    veèerd    \,o    tlft\.8    convp\,Q\,x\'l    O'^    \\\e    oro\\\.\ect,     \X 
Va    perVvQpa    perva\,\,ted    to    Q,ue«"V,\ow,    \B\ve\,\\ev    X,\\e    pVox\    |\v>eT\    t^y, 
û\i    Oevoeau    oud    aW-W.    more    W^e    e\,e\3a\.\on    ^  a\.\\\-^\i\,\,v^    reproduoe 
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■tV\e  deftS-^Tv  o-^  ûe  \,"*OTme.  'î\\e  court  \,8  atoteâ.  >D\i  \\ve  -former 
■to  be  "tVie  \veo\re-,  a»  Oe  VOrvtve  B^eok»  of  ôeoeroV  WseoXrea, 
\\\eT\  »uB-t  t\\e  \  ouv  seuiVcxrcuYar  çavXa  o^  t^ve  court  \^^  îkeawt 
t\\er  e\)\^. 

Besides  this  théâtre  or  ideai  ooupt,  jud^in^  from  the  iarg- 
er  Dlan  in  Du  oeroeau,  arcaitectarai  refinements  appear  to 
iiave  beeo  intended  in  othep  places. 

In  the  square  rooms  at  Doth  ends  of  the  main  hali     lying 
on  the  axis  is  a  ooupèed  windo»,  tnat  does  not  lie  on  the  faç- 
ade, but  opens  on  a  small  court  or  smali  area  liice  a  garden. 
Tiie  opposite  side  of  the  latter  has  a  saaail  colonnade  in  tne 
plane  of  the  façade,  thpough  whose  four  intercolunniations  t 
the  View  passes  into  the  open. 

Note  802.   l^v  ?ti,.  93,  t^ve  \\0l\,\,  \.>^\.x\|,  bet^aeew.  î,  ax\à  G  àoe 
T\ot  op^ear  to  \ie  otv  t\ve  «xxta,  stuae  t\\e  ^our  ateps,  t\\at  ^o^ 
0  rotaed  porttoxv  at  tYve  rt^^t,  ûre  \vere  reprezexvteà  as  a  \bqVV 
"o\^  a  àe^cct  tu  t\\e  r eproàucttoxv.. 
503.  Château  Toaars. 

Allied  opinions  on  the  idéal  value  of  regular  geometrical 
forms  are  likewise  recognized  in  the  plan  of  tae  o^ateau  of 
Touars  (?ig.  94  ^  ),  in  the  arrangeraent  of  a  circular  fore- 
court  at  a  location,  where  no  considération  led  to  tnis  foriii, 
otner  tnan  perhaps  the  connection  of  two  not  parallel  direct- 
ions, 

>îote  80<9.   Yrouv  Oeuxjre  de  iean  ilarot.  V^rt.  42^7 ") . 
b.  Idéal  Architecture  in  the  lô  th  century. 
1.  Idéal  Architecture  proper. 
509.  Grandeur  of  the  Projects. 

Prench  architects  educated  in  Italy  endeavored  in  the  Rena- 
issance to  axtend  likewise  the  grouni  orinciples  of  Italian 
idéal  architecture.   With  their  différent  soirit  in  olan  and 
method  of  design,  this  ifas  still  for  tnein  merely  an  esthetic 
idéal,  ^vhich  for  their  religious  design  hai  oerhaos  iittle, 
or  frequenbly  ao  longer  any  importance. 

This  faitn  in  the  absolute  oower  of  the  true  princioles  ga- 
ve the  heroes  of  the  Renaissance  indications  of  confidence, 
sucû  as  we  see  in  Palissy,  for  exa!ii>.ie.   In  soite  of  the  fact, 
that  it  naignt  seetn  rather  naive  to  us  on  tne  one  nand,  and  t 
Ihab  sometûin^  forced  nay  appear  therein,  it  is  an  nonor  for 
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those  heroes.   It  alone  explains  thafc  ileai  strengtù,  taat  p 
places  tûô  lô  tti  centary,  the  aariy  Renaissance  ani  the  first 
pûase  ot"  the  niga  Renaissance  so  nigû  above  everytùiné,  sïtiicn 
nas  appeared  since.   Tûe  saiEe  conviction  produced  whatevsr  w 
was  great,  both  in  the  tiaae  of  uouis  XIV  anl  that  of  Napoleoo  I. 

The  inspiration,  taat  ne   fini  in  Rabelais  or  Palissy,  m  De 
l'Orne  or  Oa  Cerceau,  theret'ore  further  caased,  that  aien  bel- 
ieved  tnat  they  had  then  found  tae  final  truth,  and  that  tùis 
woald  always  remain  alive  witn  naankind,  and  would  renew  the 
world! 

Palissy  jrrites  to  mipsûal  Montmorency; —  "Since  you  are  a 
mighty  and  magnanimoas  master  and  of  good  jiidgment,  I  ûave 
found  it  good  to  design  for  you  tne  plan  of  a  garden,  so  beau- 

tiful  as  any  in  the  world,  sxcept  tbat  of  the  sarthly  paradi- 

RIO 
se.''     He  writes  further: —  "In  this  book  is  contained  the 

design  and  arrangement  of  a  fortress,  of  suoh  a  kind,  taat  e 

even  herètofore  men  ûavs  nsver  heard,  nor  of  anything  similar. ^^^ 

Note  eiO.   ÇoVVss^.  La  îieceçte  Yer\\a^\.e.  Çarxa.  1563.  Itv, 

)Cote  811.   See  t\ve  same.  p.  12,. 

This  idéal  tendency  of  the  Renaissance  on  tne  faith  in  an 
"objective"  perfection  was  nowise  limited  to  the  domain  of 
art.   The  great  and  learned  jurist  Oajas  from  Toulouse  had  a 
social  idéal.   In  the  realm  of  public  instruction  we  find  it 
in  the  founding  of  the  Oollege  de  France.   About  1530  Guilla- 
ume Bude  moved  francis  I,  and  obtained  from  nim  tne  command 
to  found  the  same  for  600  students  as  a  seminary  of  the  neîf 
France.   The  Palace  was  to  rise  on  the  site  of  the  Tour  de 
f^esle,  wûere  the  Institute  of  Prance  now  stands,  and  îvas  to 
be  furnisned  with  an  income  of  50,000  cro'/fns.   Rabelais'  Ab- 
bey  of  Théisme  is  the  expression  of  his  faith  in  an  idéal  éd- 
ucation itfith  intellectual  and  physioal  culture  for  tûe  ûighe- 
st  class  of  the  then  awakening  society. 

510.   Idéal  Architecture  vfith  Palissy. 

The  Do^erful  idéal  pressure,  from  which  proceeded  Rabelais' 
Tnelems,  is  nowise  an  isolated  phenomenon."  ^  Tneteme,  Martin 
thinks,  is  the  opposite  of  Protestantism,  that  assumes  the  f 
fall  into  sin  of  utterly  degraded  mankind,  as  well  as  ibs  pow- 
erlessness  for  good.   Yet  this  indeed  did  not  prevent  one  of 
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the  greabest  mials  of  Prancs,  the  Huguenot  Palissy,  from  brin- 
ging  forth  soms  ileai  créations  (see  page  193  anler  a),  that 
are  conteinporary  with  the  Abbey  of  Rabelais,  aal  t;¥0  of  whica 
ère  entirely  permeated  by  the  "Biblicai  and  Ohristian  spirit" 
in  the  Protestant  sensé.   Taese  are  the  Ville  ^ortresse  (t'or- 
tresa  oity),  the  idéal  of  an  impregnable  oity,  and  his  Jardin 
Délectable  (delightt'ul  garden).   Both  will  oe  considered  lat- 
sr.  Of  a  tnird  idéal  composition  by  aiai,  the  following  nay 
be  said  hère. 

Qtvce  \\oà  \.w  Gu\.\.\,a\xmc  PoateX.  o  toVenteà  dreomer  \a\.X\i  q  tu>^«.t\.c 

0^    X\iZ   vûorXâi,    \\i^   tveva   li\>e,    oox\8\i\ia"lan\\o\,    M6\<-t\^   vi\\v\>8\,    --    We 
\xiew\   Xo    aeeV.   \\eT,     ox\à   ^^eXiXe'oeà.    UVxo't   \\e    ^  o\xx\âi   \\er    \.tv  VeT\,\.c.e    Vu 

ro'nxj,,    a\\ou\à    emboàA^    Wxe    "•concovà    o"^    t.\\e    \Dor\,4",    oTvà    \Y\e   \\u«^aT\ 

ot    tYvN.s    coTvcorà.    --   ?08"te\,    xaeivt    -to    S\^t\,o    Xq    aeeV.    \\s    scaWer- 
eà    eXex^^nts,      Be   xBas    o    sor-t   o'^    ?\,co    àeVVo    ii\,rQx\àa,    \aoxvà,er\Tv|, 
on    !|\dà>^    \\e\*\x-ts,     l,jj^er\\-T\,    VoV.    Ç.    p.    2\Z ,    V^vom   D^ct\.OT\x\o\r  e 
dfc   Gtka\xôfiep\e'i . 

In  the  vicinity  of  bis  "delightful   garden",    Palissy  intend- 
ed  a  palace  or  an  amphithéâtre  as  a  place  of   refuge,    to  rece- 
ive  the  outlawed  3hristians  in  tiaie  of   persécution,    "wnich  w 
would  be  a  aoly  joy  and   a  huaibie  employment  of   the   Dody  and 
spirit".    fie  later  says,    that  ne  desired  to  construct  nis  gar- 
den in  order  to  utilize  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,    and  zo  reti- 
re to  it   in  evii   and  dangerous  times.      At  tae  conclusion  of 
his  tfork  aowever,    he  states   that  in  case  ais  second   oook   (  oy 
tais  is   indeed   néant  da  Ville  forteresse)    rsceives  the  appro- 
val   of   tnose  acquainted   ?7ita  tae  subject,    he   ifiii    trsai   in   a 
third  book  tae  palace  and   the  terrace  of   refuge.      Unfortunat- 
eiy   he  did  not  do  this.^-^^ 

Ko\&    e\'à.      ?aV\aa>^,    B.    Oeuvives    Ciow.pVe\.ea.    p.    22,     196,    155. 
?ar\.a.    i^ÇO.    --    1\.    \6    no\    \mpoae\,bVe,    t\\o"t    X\\<i    \(ieo.V    oompos\- 
l\.OT\.s    oX    ?qVVbb\^    \ûere    Vwdxxceà    b>^    \,\\oae    0"(    ^o'oe\o\s.       lu    \,\\e 
Vox\^    poe«^    ov)er    X\\^   pv\xvcVpo\    4o\e\^o\i    o\    lYveVcme    À,a    ^o\).ud    exp - 
vessed    \.x\    aVmost    sVTavYor    \Bords    X\\^    X\\q\x^\\X    ot    a    p\,o.Ga    oij    re^- 
u^e    ^rom    re\,\.ê,\.o\xa    peTaecu\,\,OT\. 


AT\x\o\xT\ceô    \u    Qift    OiGute    aexvae,    \û\voe\iev    cotfcp\,o\.Tva , 

à^Q^'Vve^,   ^\08t\<\e    errov,    t\\Q\   ao   tû,uc\\    Xeuda 
lo   po\soxv   W^  >Bor\.à   ^\^    xta  -^oVae   àoctr\,T\e. 
ÇaVVes\^''B   xaoTàa    o^v^'.  --^k   po\ace    ov    omp\v\X\\eotve    ot    re^u^e 
\o    veoevvie    t.V\.e   C\\v\8\\ona    ex\,\,eà    \t\    Wme    o^^    pevsecutXoTv^,    or 
aVao: --    '^h   o\X\^    o^    ret^è,e,    poloce    oxvà    \ôvracea    o^    Te^\x|e.'' 

511.  Raoeiais'  Abbey  of  Theienoe. 

In  Râoeiais,  Henri  îitaptin  says,  is  found  ths^iieal  scQoiar," 
Be  must  posssss  ail  soienoss,  ail  iiteraturs,  farther  ail  free 
arts  and  trades,  practicîe  gymnastios  of  the  spirit  and  of  tha 
ûody. 

Tûe  instruction  should  rsgenerate  ths  numan  raoe,  and  the 
new  mankind  he   places  in  his  "Abbey  ofl  TUeleme,  ■^'^  the  temple 
of  the  will  or  of  freedom.  "Do  wûat  thou  wilst"  is  tûe  aiotto, 
in  contrast  to  the  oionkish  suppression  of  the  will. 

Kote  8iA»   "?vom  'îY\e\.eme,  \\\,^  \si\\\ ,    --  'âee  iiar-t\,Tv.  YoV,  12. 
p.  210. 

The  architectural  idéal  composition  of  Rabelais  for  his  Ab- 
oey  of  Tûeleme  is  often  and  justiy  regarded  as  an  important 
élément  for  the  knoivledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Prench  Renais- 
sance, and  several  architects  aave  attempted  to  give  a  graph- 
ical  représentation  of  Theleme  according  to  the  descrip&ion. 
In  ?ig.  95  315  is  reproduced  Questel's  attempt. 

Ko-te  815.   ?vom  LcuormcxTvà.,  C\\.  Ro"oe\.o\s  e\  \,  "*  Avc\\\tec\vive 
etc.   Ç.o.r\,a.  IBAQ. 

The  choice  of  forms  and  of  arrangement  corresponds  to  the 
description  of  Rabelais.  It  is  pernaps  questiinable,  whether 
Raoelais,  wao  nad  osgun  in  Rome  a  iYork  on  tne  antiquities,  d 
did  not  tnink  of  forms  more  closeiy  approximating  those  of  t 

the  high  Renaissance,  or  those  of  De  l'Orme,  with  wnicn  he 

^1  o 
yfas  probably  acquainted.'   Perhaps  also  doubtfal  are  aiso  t 

the  form  and  projscGion  of  the  ramos,  and  finaliy  the  relati- 
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on  to  the  Loire,  that  flowed  by  at  some  distance  nortnward. 

îïo  enclosing  t^alls  rose  to  separate  his  cioisber  fron  tne  ;vo- 

rid.   It  forms  a  nsxaâon  witn  round  toî^ers  ot  60  paoes  diame- 

cer  at  tne  angles,  and  312  pacss  apart.   Three  sides  -.vere  ar- 

ranged  for  the  résidence  of  the  ladies,  the  otners  for  tne 

dweliings  of  the  gentlemen.   Including  ths  ceiiar,  ths  Duiid- 
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ouilding  had   6  3fcories,    great  winding  stairways   in   tue  middis 
of   8acn   wing,    and   two  monuaentai   ramps   for   6  nounted   lancers 
on   tne  faoade.      In  one  wing  were   tne   lioraries,    Grsek,   Latin, 
Hébreu,    frenon  and  Tusoan,    eaoa  in  a  story.      Outside  tne  buil- 
ding and  opposite  tne  ladies'    wing  >ïere  the  jousting  field, 
hippodrome,    théâtre  and   swim-ning  pool,    tae   oall   groand   and   t 
the  snooting  field.      In  otûer  directions  were  placad   the  offi- 
ces,   stables,    falconry  and  kernels,    tiie   fruit  garden,    tne  ma- 
Z3  and  tne  park. 

i(ote    816»       kz   ûeataxW.eur    TemavV.3,    ■t'vwN.ce    \ti   \\\,s    W^e,    \,\ 

somc  \\mc  \u  "t\\e  scme  p\oce.  î\va\  Vu  ïiOTve  \x\  iô2Ai  \ïi\\eT\  "àa- 
'oe\,o\.s  pvepareà  \\\s  "•'Yopo4rQp\\\ci  A\\t\.quoe  Bo^ae""  Ms\,t.\\  iftonsVè- 
Tior  àw  BeWovj,  "^ov  MkVvofli  Y)e  VOvtue  \D\).\\,t  X\\z  c^oteou  o^  S,,  iio- 
\ir,  Mi\\ere  Ea^eVaVs  \ecxs  cguoxv  \xt\\VV  1550*,  t'^^oX/^x^  \n  Uexxàotv, 
\fi\\ere  Ço'oeVo\3  ^as  parVsYi  prVest,  crnà  De  VOvme  comwiexvceà  o^- 
o\x"t   i5o3    "to   bu\,\,à    t-Vve   Ci'^o'tcau   -^or    cox*à\.uo\,   GV\ov\,es   àe   Lorroxwe. 

Ko-te    en,  "^SVopes    4rQà\xo\\>^    -to    \ue    soutXvî.       (^«,ea\.eV    -turued 
\Vve    toMierW'AvctrN.oe    ""■tkvBaTà,    X\kz   i,o\.re.      îev\\ops    K\   \bO\x\a.   be    wi 
more   covrec\   "lo    pYooe    "tVve    a\àe   betxReeTx   tY^e    to\ûer3    "•Arctrxcc^ 
QTvà,    "'CQX.Qer'"   paraVVeV    to    \\\e    stveox^. 

Tne  interior  contained  9332  apartaients,  eaca  .Yith  a  rear  c 
cnamoer,  oloset,  wardrobe  and  cnapel,  witn  entrance  to  a  lar- 
ge hall. 

512.   Idéal  Cnateaus  of  Du  Cerceau. 

This  impalse  to  seek  idéal  solutions  for  ppobleoas  seems  to 
hâve  extended  to  the  différent  doinains  of  architecture,  and 
it  forms  one  of  tne  aiost  interesting  sides  of  the  spirit  of 
that  time. 

In  the  sensé  of  this  teniency.  Du  osrceau  designed  a  séries 
of  idéal  cnateaus.^-*-^  One  of  thèse,  co^iposed  in  tne  spirit  of 
Ohambord  and  of  Thelenae,  enclosed  a  court  forined  of  four  sem- 
icircies,  at  whose  angles  rose  four  slender  to-vers,  similar 
to  îrajan's  Goluain  and  croîraed  oy  obelisks.   Sxternally  it 
vras  of  siaiilar  fom,  with  circular  pavillons  in  the  four  pro- 
jecting  angles,  and  double  pavillons  at  the  vertices  of  the 
semicircles,  to  -^hioh  four  bridges  led.   Instead  of  roofs  is 
arranged  a  single  vast  terrace,  on  whicû  like  loggias  end  the 
too  stories  of  the  eiéht  paviliâns. 


e\   des   ^ô'taw^ve.ô    Vu   ÇorVa.       l,See    co\\ec\\au    K    o^    m\^    \ï)orV    ou   Les 

We  hâve  designatsi  as  an  ileai  château  tûe  foilosring  so:npos- 
itioa  of  Da  Gsrcsaa,  that  oai^iit  ju3t  as  well  or  bstter  be  tsr- 
mei  an  idéal  foaûtaiii,  loggia  or  islanl.^-^'^  jast  tûia  indefin- 
ite  purpose  permita  it  to  be  clsariy  ssen,  taat  ûe  coasentra- 
ted  hère  on  the  oojeotlve  value  of  forms  and  thelr  harmonious 
oombination  of  artistic  iaterest  of  nis  ooapoaitions. 

>to\e  ei*3 .   BoWv  ave  xW^ustrated  \.x\  Se\^mii\,\,er .   Les  Du  Gerc- 

Aroand  a  fountain  in  foar  stories,  circular  and  ending  as 
a  sinail  temple  and  subdivided  in  aroades,  is  arranged  a  first 
circular  portico,  about  srhich  extends  a  second  at  a  laoderate 
distance,  that  encloses  this  central  island.  On  each  of  the 
four  axes  are  pavillons  ?rith  dra?TDridgea.   c^eyond  this  on  an 
embankment  rises  a  third  circular  portico  with  four  sianilar 
pavillons;  drawbridges  lead  over  the  broad  outermost  moat. 

In  Pigs.  9ô  and  97  are  reproduced  tîfo  such  idéal  chateaus 
of  Du  Oerceau.   Tne  originals  are  oarefally  drawn  at  a  large 
scale  on  parohnent,  and  are  to  be  found  anaing  tne  original 
drawings  for  the  "Plus  excellents  Sastiinents  de  France"  in  t 
the  British  Suseuna  in  Lonion.   They  must  hâve  originated  bet- 
ween  1560  and  1575,  and  their  style  présents  in  détails  numer- 
ous  analogies  to  the  designs  of  the  same  aiaster  for  tae  Ohat- 
eaus  at  Vepaeuil-sar-Oise  and  at  Oharleval. 

On  ?ig.  97     is  inserted: —  "Hère  and  on  three  other  aid- 
es may  be  oaade  ail  sorts  of  gardens,  as  dra^rn  on  the  olan.  " 

OOi 

''On  ?ig.   97  aiay  be  read: —  "At  four  angles  of  the  place 

may  be  made  four  great  gardens   oesides  the  four  enclosed  in 
the  gallepies. 

Note    820.      ÇroTO    "tVie    OT\.|\.na\    à,ro\»\Tv|    ot    Du   !3erceoiu    Vn    Wxe 
ftr\.-t\<a\\   iiuseum    \.u   Lonàon.    VoX,    8.    ?\,    ilS. 
Xote    821.      ÎTom    X\\^    saiae.      VoV.    8.    ?\..    \\8. 

In  Art.  515,  we  saail  return  to  another  idéal  château  of 
Ou  Gepceau. 

513.   Designs  of  De  l'Orme. 

Gikewise  among  the  designs,  sfhich  De  l'Orne  nnaie  for  Henry 
II  and  Catherine,  and  that  were  intended  for  exécution,  out 
iTeP9  not  Duiit,  ^re  some  belonging  to  this  teniency. 
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As  âQ  ileal  Btruoturs  laay  be  tertned  tbe  "Oorœitory  and  Oells'*, 
which  Henry  II  iesirel  to  ereot  for  tàe  nuns  of  Montmartre  t 
fron  tiie  lesign  of  Ds  l'Ornae.   Accjording  to  tha  pian  and  the 
ssotion  reprssented  oy  Pûilibert,  it  woaid  nave  oeen  a  oiroa- 
iar  domed  building,  wlio33  parimeter  »fas  foptned  of  tkfo  atories 
of  oells  above  eaoû  other,  that  ross  with  two  oiroular  porti- 
003  in3id3  opening  into  a  great  oiroular  oentral  intsrior  li- 
ke   a  oourt.   A  ûigh  and  slendsr  dôme  on  the  syste:n  of  De  l'Qr- 
iBe  wità  a  great  lantern  co?ered  the  entire  building, and  adoait- 

ted  *'[Bore  light  than  at  ttie  Panthéon  in  Roaae",  as  Ds  l'Orme 

822 
writes. 

Kote   822.      See   V^\*ô    '^XouAaeWea   Ino entrons '^ .    t.à\t\.OT\.   ot    1620. 

p.    ^04,    305. 

Tne  design  of  anotner  building  tyy   De  l'Orme  in  the  form  of 
an  equilaterai  triangle  also  belongs  in  the  oategory  of  idéal 
arohiteoture. 

2.  Other  Sources  of  Idéal  Architecture. 
314.  fanciful  Location. 

Résides  the  previously  described  forms  of  idéal  architectu- 
re, that  are  based  on  the  estnetic  meaning  of  the  most  perfe- 
et  and  reguiar  figures  of  geonetry,  as  »eil  as  on  the  oiystsr- 
ious  charm  of  harmonies,  of  accords,  of  the  effective  contra- 
sta in  composition  with  such  forais,  there  are  still  other  so- 
urces, frosn  which  an  idéal  architecture  aiay  oroceed.   Thèse 
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are  the  imagination  and  aspiration,    .fith  the  form  of  como- 

osition  by  itself,  or  in  connection  with  the  natural  location 

and  the  condition  of  the  site  of  the  building. 

Kote    S23 .      'SVve   eTv\\.re   cYvurcV\    €>-t>^\.e   ot    ^'^e'   oOt\\\c    rVses    ^vom 

The  cases  of  the  structural  teniency  frequently  cause  forg- 
etfulness,  tnat  such  means  are  in  the  ground,  wnicû  lend  to 
buildings  thsir  mightiest  effects,  even  douole  those  of  the  - 
architecture,  or  cause  its  defects  to  oe  forgotten. 
515.   Ghateaus  on  Viaâucts  and  Bridges. 

A  grand  conception  of  the  architectural  prooiem,  waich  has 
created  from  the  difficulties  of  tne  natural  form  of  tha  oail- 
ding  site  such  a  connection  between  architecture  and  location, 
indeed  oermits  the  désignation  of  the  portion  représentai  in 
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?'ig.  98,    of  the  Ohateaa  at  Perrsn-îarleaois  as  an  ileai 
structure.   The  uausual  sight  of  a  gallery  »itû  careful  apcb- 
it9oture  elevated  so  high,  in  order  to  join  two  parts  of  the 
ohateau  iocated  on  différent  hills,  iends  to  tiis  satire  desi- 
gn an  anasual  idéal  charaotep. 

It  is  aimilar  with  the  Château  of  Ghenonoeaux  plaoed  on  a 
bridge  in  tne  oQidst  of  the  flo>fing  ifaters  of  tiie  3her,  or  wi- 
th  toe  fijùatsau  of  Azay-le-Rideau  washed  by  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Indre. 

Another  of  the  idéal  ohateaus  of  Du  Qeroeau  is  oonceived  as 
entirely  buiit  in  the  water,  and  oonsists  of  three  separate 
ohateaus  connected  by  three  bridges  ifith  portioos,  to  waicù 
aacess  is  oy  dykes  exteniing  at  right  angles  to  their  centres. 
The  gênerai  grouping  is  very  aïonuaiental.^'^  Tne  idéal  charac- 
ter  is  oased  hère  on  the  séparation  of  tne  three  parts  of  the 
château,  on  the  beautiful  proportions  of  each,  and  further  on 
the  connection  by  bridges  and  its  location  in  the  midst  of  t 
the  water. 

Ç\t.  115.  p.  2,33.  Çav\,3.  188'?. 

The  location  in  the  midst  of  great  forests  also  greatly  con- 
tributes  to  linding  to  GhanDord  something  of  tae  cnaracter  of 
a  magicai  palace.  3y  transferring  a  branch  of  the  uoire,  it 
was  also  to  hâve  been  ohanged  into  a  water  caateau. (Art.  182). 
c.   Idéal  Architecture  in  the  17  th  Oentury. 
516.   Influence  of  the  Tendency  of  the  Idéal. 

On  the  nature  and  height  of  the  idéal  likewise  dépends  the 
character,  the  life,  the  soûl  of  bhs  style,  as  irell  as  the  s 
style  tendency  in  gênerai. 

îhe  15  tn  and  16  th  centuries,  Henry  IV,  Louis  XI7  and  .Nap- 
oléon I,  actually  ûad  the  same  ainn  oefore  ttieir  eyes,  and  pur- 
sued  ib  oy  similar  means;  but  the  living  spirits  of  their  ii- 
eals  were  very  différent. 

The  culture  of  reason,  that  srith  the  Prencd  playei  so  great 
a  part,  at  least  conteuporary  in  part  and  in  certain  domains, 
seeoas  to  nake  theoi  unreceptive  to  some  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  Italians.   Just  oeoause  the  main  course  of  Italian  art 
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élevâtes  as  above  the  daily  prose,  and  ia  the  reflex  of  a  iii- 
gher  aod  more  perfeot  life,  it  fulfils  the  divine  oaission  en- 
trusted  to  it.   With  religion,  it  will  always  keep  awake  in 
Qs  tùe  conviction  of  the  higher  motive  of  mankiad,  nourish  it, 
and  strengthen  tne  aspiration  toirard  God, 

Ohoisy  says  of  certain  parts  of  the  Palace  at  Versailles; — 
"This  architecture,  whicû  seems  not  to  be  made  for  mortals, 
pleased  the  kmg". 

According  to  the  Italian  conceptions  of  the  idéal  of  art, 
this  was  nothing  iess  than  a  defect.  On  the  contrary,  one  o 
could  object  to  tne  ?pench  Renaissance,  that  it  too  little 
undepstood  the  idéal  mission  of  the  art,  its  poetpy,  and  reg- 
apded  it  too  mach  as  merely  a  laxary  or  a  satisfaction  of  ma- 
terial  requiretnents. 

517.   Severe  Symmetpy  and  Ghateau  Richelieu. 

Severely  symmetrical  form  of  plan  and  élévation  of  a  compo- 
sition, when  one  feels  in  its  forms,  that  men  were  in  positi- 
on to  rise  aoove  the  practical  needs  and  customs  of  daily  ci- 
vie  life,  as  iras  the  case  in  Palladio' s  Villa  La  Rotunda  near 
Vicenza,  for  example,  imparts  to  the  création  something  unas- 
aal,  that  contributes  to  produce  the  character  of  the  idéal 
purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  purely  rectangular  forms  of  the  rec- 
tangle and  the  square,  and  with  an  enhancement  of  the  forms 
and  the  concentration  of  the  composition  abouG  a  central  poi- 
nt, may  this  symmetry  create  an  idéal  architecture.   If  such 
considérable  dimensions  bs  added  thereto,  as  tae  case  in  the 
3hateau,  which  cardinal  Richelieu  had  erected  oy  E^emercier  in 
Poitou,  then  tha  composition  receives  tae  cûaracter  of  an  id- 
éal royal  building  or  of  a  majesfcic  idéal  cnateau.   It  is  not 

32  ô 
to  oe  denied,  that  hère,  as  ?ig.  99     snovfs,  the  unified  a 

art  of  true  architectural  composition  lends  to  this  cnateau 

a  majesty  by  the  increased  expenditure,  that  is  indeed  wanti- 

ng  to  tûe  great  cnateau  of  Gouis  XIV  at  Versailles,  on  tae  f 

façade  tovfard  tne  city,  just  from  the  lack  of  thèse  character- 

istics. 

Ko\e    825.      îvowv   HoroX,     3.    Le   ma^nV^  \,c\\ie   C\\o\eou   de   B\.o\\e\,\- 

But  in  such  cases   it  is  first  of  ail   important,    that  tne  a 
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arcûiteot  anlerstanis  lioir  to  avoid  the  great  dangsr  by  tae  s 
subdivision  and  tas  détails,  or  appearing  oold  or  poor,  or  of 
falliag  into  scarcely  better,  the  rude  and  dry  recislessness 
and  meaningless  détails  of  the  Barooco. 
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Chapter  9.   ^rinoiple  of  Aitsrnation  ani  Rhytnmic 
Bays. 

a.   Importance  of  tns  àane. 
513.   lauportaace  of  tfaia  Prinoiple. 

Tne  principle  of  alternation  is  one  of  tiie  most  inportant 
neans,  whioh  the  arohiteot  bas  at  cjorncoand  for  bringing  life 
into  a  composition.   The  "rbythmic  Day"  is  an  application  of 
aiternation  to  spécial  conditions. 

If  tûis  arcûitectaral  arrangement  and  tnis  principie  of  com- 
position is  particalarly  stated,  this  is  beoause  that  so  far 
as  known  to  us  and  at  least  in  textbooks,  due  attention  is  n 
not  devoted  taereto,  its  importance  and  its  nature  as  »ell  as 
the  service,  ttiat  it  migbt  render  to  tûe  arcnitect,  navs  not 
yet  been  piacsd  in  a  sufficiently  ciear  iigût. 

If  we  do  not  arr,  men  hâve  considered  the  examples  of  tais 
axial  division  rather  as  beautifui  prenomena,  or  at  best  as 
the  pecuiiarities  of  a  certain  master,  like  Bramante,  and  of 
Qis  taste,  but  not  as  tne  expression  of  important  priooiples, 
capaoie  of  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  architects,  as 
often  as  tûeir  compositions  require  the  pecuiiarities  innate 
in  the  principie  of  aiternation.   Some  ûave  almost  nad  tns  f 
feeiing,  tûat  men  must  excuse  Bramante  for  aaving  emptoyed 
the  same  on  two  ouildings,  liice  Palace  Saacellaria  and  Palace 
Giraud. 

îûe  arrangement  of  the  supports,  ttiat  ne   hâve  for  the  first 
time  designated  by  the  name  of  "Rnytamic  oay",^^  is  based  on 
a  setting  of  supports  to  form  narro^^  and  wide  intervais  in  r 
regular  aiternation,  for  example  in  the  alternating  successi- 
on of  narrow  and  îride  intercolumniations. 

Kotc  82T.   See  3e>^TO.^\,\,er ,  ^.  àe.  9\e  uvapruY\|\,\,G.)ae  ^nt^tlr^e 
X^r   S.  Çe\er  \,t\  'Rom.  "îext,  p.  22,  5<5,  71.  --  ^e  t^^^^€,r  ret^-^ 
"to  our  "•Sc\\ooV  ot  Bvaw.aK'te^''  auà  X\\^    \VV\).a\ra-l\OTy.s  \.'aere\.T\,  p 
pu\)\,\a\\eà  \x\  l8<èl  \n  SerVes.  Yo\,.  8.  p.  "33-142. 

A  séries  sf  ooupled  oilasters  or  columns  forms  no  rnytnmic 
oays,  sincs  eacû  pair  of  coupied  columns  only  form  a  compound 
unit.  The  interval  betifeen  tne  two  is  as  good  as  notaing; 
not  for  their  sake  are  the  columns  set  together. 
519.  Origin  of  the  Principie. 

Strictly  speaking,  Bramante  îfas  not  tne  inventer  of  the  mo- 
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motivea  It  lay  in  ^erm  ia  certain  Roman  tPiumphai  arches,  1 
iike  that  of  Titas  in  Rome  or  of  Trajan  at  Ancona. 

Albert!  laid  tùe  founlation  of  the  systeai  in  S.  Andréa  at 
?ylantua,  perhaps  also  in  the  présent  Palace  Newton  at  Pienza, 
which  was  also  executed  Dy  8ernardo  Rosseiino.  ^^  Yet  Braman- 
te -Hàs   the  first,  who  reoognized  the  fall  value  of  the  rbyth- 
mie  bay,  ïfho  anderstood  ho»  to  give  it  a  développent  and  a  f 
fixed  form,  by  wnich  it  câaas  on  the  one  hand  to  stand  beside 
the  olassic  orders  and  as  a  fiirther  développent  of  tne  same, 
on  the  other  beoame  the  basis  of  a  mode  of  architectural  com- 
position, which  for  long  has  not  borne  its  fuil  fruitage. 

Xote  82,8.   Jiove  ow  •tXvV.a  Va  de>ae\,ovx€d  Vt\  our  ^\na\,  coxvcVuôV- 

)4uw\G\v.   iB85-i^00. 

In  one  of  ôoaiessiiaading  baya  subdivided  on  the  System  of  t 
the  rhytnmio  bay,  as  for  example,  of  îrajan's  Arcû  at  Ancona, 
the  éléments  of  the  System  are  only  contained  in  the  germ. 
There  is  no  rhythmic  alternationl  the  two  narrow  intervais 
simply  enclose  the  middle  one  and  ennance  tae  élévation  of  t 
the  composition  at  the  centre.   Only  with  three  wide  interva- 
is does  tne  System  commence  to  act;  from  five  bays  upward  is 
ohe  System  complète. 

The  succession  of  alternating  narrow  and  wide  bays,  connec- 
ted  with  the  increase  of  the  intervais  of  the  pier  bay  to  th- 
at of  the  opening,  has  an  aniiated  effect  and  impresses  one 
in  a  very  peculiar  and  spirited  manner,  qui  te  differently  fr- 
om the  "arcade"  with  equal  intervais.   If  the  wide  spans  are 
enclosed  by  roand  arches,  tne  elastic  bearing  aopears. 

By  the  rhythmic  bay  with  its  horizontal  extension  of  tne 
impost  line  over  the  narrow  piers,  the  round  arcn  first  rece- 
ives  its  tru5  value  with  the  cnaracter  of  animated  aspiration 
and  energetic  spanning  of  the  wider  oays.   Tne  arcade  séries 
contains  a  living  and  pulsating  rnythm,  something  triumpnant 
and  elevated,  if  it  relates  to  the  interiors  of  cnurcaes.  u 
î^erely  study  tne  groap  oonnected  with  3.  Marco  in  Venice,  of 
3.  aisutina  in  Padua,  3.  î^îiccolo  in  3arpi,  of  3.  Salvatore  in 
7enice  etc. 

Acoording  to  wnetner  the  ratio  of  tne  pier  to  tne  space  oe 
1  to  2  or  that  of  the  golden  mean,  tne  intensity  of  prof^esssion 
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and  enhancement,  and  therewith  that  o£   the  oaoveoient  varies, 
Pig.  332  ^ives  an  example  faom  the  former  pavillon  of  Le  Veau 
at  the  Louvre,  ûow  the  proper  effect  of  the  motive  is  destroy- 
ed,  beoause  the  differaooe  betneen  the  narrow  and  jfide  bays 
neither  produoes  pulsating  oontrast  nor  eahanoement,  and  mors- 
over  is  entirely  prejudioed  by  the  third  distanoe  of  the  ooup- 
led  oolumns. 

There  are  oases  in  whioh  both  Systems  of  spaoing  supports 
work  together,  and  where  the  transition  from  the  simple  Séri- 
es to  that  ffith  rhythmically  alternating  intervais  is  nowise 
disturbing,  espeoially  if  the  reason  for  the  ohanged  rhythm 
of  the  supports  is  at  onoe  recognized,  and  the  siidth  of  the 
rhythmic  bay  is  in  happy  proportion  to  the  spacing  of  the  sim- 
ple séries,  whioh  arouses  tlie  feeling  of  movement  like  the  r 
rhythmic  bay  itself. 

b.   Alternation. 

521.  Simple  Alternation. 

We  oommenoe  with  some  examples  of  simple  alternation. 

In  the  Hospital  at  Bsaune  the  alternation  first  ocours  in 
the  heigûts  of  the  dormer  irindous  in  the  roof,  where  a  wide 
window  alternâtes  with  a  narroif  one  lying  farther  baok,  as  ? 
Pig.  100  show».  ^^^ 

>îo-\,e  8>2<ô.   Çvo«c  Yevàvev  ^  Co.-t\o\.ô.  krc\\\.\ect\xTe  c\\3\,\.e  zX 

An  alternation  of  two  motives  without  any  assistanoa  of  oo- 
iQonar  orders  may  be  seen  (?ig.  109)  on  tùe  former  middle  co- 
urt façade  of  the  Château  at  Anet.   Hère  regularly  alternate 
narrow  and  wide  windous  ifith  each  other  with  equal  ?rall  piers, 
The  terrace  extending  before  them  was  supported  by  columns  in 
the  ground  story,  whose  spaoing  formed  rhythmic  bays. 

522.  Alternation  with  equal  Axial  Distances. 

A  séries  of  intèresting  solutions  resuit  from  alteraation 
Tfith  equal  intervais  or  axial  distances.   It  may  be  attained 
in  différent  ways.   9'irst  by  alternation  in  the  height  of  the 
bays,  second  by  alternation  of  the  projection  and  relief,  th- 
ird by  alternation  of  tsio  differently  treated  intercolumniat- 
ions. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  composition, 
at  least  five  bays  are  necessary.   By  four  the  movement  is  in- 
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indeed  prodaced;  but  the  rhytûai  finds  no  ending  and  therefore 
tias  tûe  effect  of  sometiiiQg  inoloplete. 

With  aiereiy  three  bays,  tùe  oontrast  is  marked;  but  its  ef- 
fect is  iimited  to  attracting  attention  aereiy  to  the  aiiddie 
bay  or  to  ooth  side  bays.   This  wiil  oe  made  oiearer  by  tlie 
two  follo'/fing  exauples. 

The  happiiy  oomposed  oourt  faoade  in  Ohateau  Marchais  near 
Laon  ûas  thres  bays  between  angle  towers  ifith  slender  roofs. 
It  is  in  t*fo  stories,  beloir  being  thres  ovai  arches,  above  w 
s<fith  rectanguiar  tfindows  and  pilasters.   Over  the  middle  arch 
oegins  a  oay  projecting  sonsirhat,  over  this  and  conposed  toi- 
etûer  with  it  oaing  a  high  and  rich  doraer  ffindow  accompanied 
oy  consèles  and  finials,  crowned  by  a  semioircular  gaule.  Th- 
is bay  thereby  merely  îiiasks  effeotively  the  tniddie  of  the  én- 
tire  side  of  the  oourt. 

In  the  ailied  style  of  the  façade  of  Ghateau  de  Rocher-Mes- 
ongers  witn  five  arches,  instead  of  a  central  motive,  tûe  com- 
position is  aniiiated  by  the  rhythmic  alternation  of  the  forms 
of  the  bays  in  a  nopizontal  as  well  as  vertical  direction. 

The  main  Windows,  that  alternats  with  thè  narrow  ones,  are 
not  only  wider  but  compose  witn  tne  dormer  Windows  lying  over 
them  a  great  motive  in  each,  wûich  produces  a  second  alterna- 
tion in  hsigût,  as  shown  by  ?ig.  101  ^'^^.   Nodier  ^"^-^gives  in 
his  view  of  this  château  over  the  two  end  bays  small  dormers 
with  pointed  gables,  that  complète  the  upper  rhytam.   3inc3 
tûere  are  but  two  main  bays,  the  attention  is  drawn  to  tne  t 
two  nearest  the  two  ends;  the  ^iddle  span  remains  undevelopsd 
and  subordinate.   It  is  similar  in  the  iast  respect  to  the  f 
following  example. 

No\e  Ç^O.   ?row.  Ça.\,\x8\re,  \,,    La  B.euo,\.asaT\.ce  z\c ,    VoV.  Z* 

Kote  831.   >?oàt\er  %  'îa>^\oT.  Vo\..  Bvetaêxve. 

On  the  side  wing  of  Hôtel  d'Ecoviile  at  Gasn,  which  ?ié. 
102     rspresents,  in  the  usual  alternation  of  Windows  and 
wall  pieps,  the  System  of  alternation  was  introduced  oy  a  spé- 
cial development  of  the  latter.   The  tabernacle  with  its  col- 
umns,  projecting  entaolature,  flat  recessed  arches  with  stat- 
ues and  rich  groups,  and  which  are  developei  with  the  rien  d 
dormer  Windows,  that  occur  over  the  piers  instead  of  in  the 
axes  of  tne  Windows,  into  sucn  rich,  continuous  and  thee-story 
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higia  principal  aiotives,  tùat  a  living  rnytûiû  résulta. 

Ko"te  832,,   Yvon^  Sauxja^eot.  Ça\a\s,  slVva\eaux  etc.  Yo\ .  4. 

abooe  V\  "ûe\T\|  ex  o\.TC\x\OkV  pat^e\.  Xo    t\ve  ç\rc\v\-tra\>e, 

A  pretty  exampie  of  alternation  by  means  of  différent  proj- 
ections ffitù  equal  ûeights  of  bays  is  presentel  oj   tne  galle- 
ry  of  tûe  little  Ghateau  Beauregard  near  Sloia,  prooaoiy  ereo- 
ted  aboat  1550.  It  had  seven  round  aroûes  in  the  ground  sto- 
ry,  âocompanied  by  bold  pilasters  or  àalf  coluaans. 

Although  ail  pilasters  tuât  subdivide  it  had  equal  project- 
ions, an  alternation  of  bays  was  oroduced,  wûen  over  each  al- 
ternate  aroh  the  entaolatare  extended  tûrough,and  tne  bay  of 
the  upper  story  with  the  pilasters,  that  acoompanied  the  win- 
dow,  projeoted  iikewise,  tnile  in  the  bay  lying  oetween  thetn, 
the  entaolature  v^as  returned  to  tne  faca  of  the  wail. 

The  folloifing  exatnple  witn  equal  heights  of  bays  exnioits 
an  alternation  in  tae  cooaposition  of  the  spaces  of  the  inter- 
columniation. 

In  Ghatsau  Vsanoe  near  Etreuil  (departinent  of  the  Allier) 
is  found  a  '*ing  wita  five  Windows,  whose  ground  story  sriosfs 
a  séries  of  pilasters,  in  which  merely  each  second  intsrcolu- 
inniation  is  found  as  an  arcn,  whereby  arises  an  aiternating 
rhythm.^^^ 

SaVo^  ot  I&B4.  No.  2645. 

c.   Rhyth:nic  or  Bramante' 3  3ay. 
523.  Sarly  H^xamples. 
One  of  toe  earliest  sxamples  âf  the  rhytûnnio  oay  ûas  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sramante  creatsd  in  the  façades  of  the  oid  Hotel-de- 
Ville  at  Orléans.   Instead  of  pilasters  ac3  vertical  oands  s 
extending  througn  two  stories,  which  accompany  the  five  narr- 
ow  and  four  wide  bays.   In  the  iatter  fcne  entirs  widtb  is  in- 
ciuded  in  tne  îiindow.   In  the  narrov»  oays  are  arranged  niches 
*ith  consoles  and  canooies  for  figures.   A  part  of  the  forais 
are  stili  late  Gothic,  but  the  others  with  arabesques  and  sn- 
eLl  frieze  belong  to  tne  early  Renaissance.   îhe  vertical  ba- 
nds  theaiselves  show,  at  least  in  the  ground  story,  tae  aLtei- 
pt  at  a  kind  of  piiaster  treatment. 
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In  tûe  court  of  the  Cnateau  of  Ancy-ie-?ranc:,  as  Pig.  103 
saow3,  Priaiati33io  3arriel  oat  Braoïanta's  raytiimic  oay  in 
ii^îo  sbori33,  as  tns  labbep  hai  arrangad  it  in  tùe  gariiea  of 
leiLa  Pigaa  in  the  Vatioaa.   There  he   t'ip.nly  rebained  the  con- 
crasb  oc  a  lower  story  witii  arones  ani  an  iipoer  one  witn  win- 
lo?rs.  Tae  ?rencQ  aroiiibeob,  trainel  in  Italy,  of  ttis  bsaiiti- 
fai  east  ffing  of  bûs  Ohateaa  at  Boarnaasl  (?ig.  104  ^^^)  on 
bû9  oontrary,  exeoutei  the  rhytnoiio  bay  »ith  aronss  in  t>fo 
storiss  of  tiiis  »ing.  By  aieans  of  oreakin.g  ths  Doric  snbaoi- 
atupe,  tns  arohitéotarg  of  the  pier  is  lev3iop3i  inbo  a  ooat- 
inuoQS  vertioai  motive,  whioh  aappiiy  coubiaes  '/ribh  the  stroa- 
giy  aooentsi  horizontal  liaea. 

Ko\e  8^5.   fvom  Sa\j.\Da^eo\.  YoV.  L, , 

){q,Xq    Ô36.   Tro\^  Ber-t\^.   Lo^  ^ewaisacince  îionu«^en-tci\,e.  Yo\,  l, 
524.  Sxaoïpies  on  Dôme  Piers. 

Tha  rhythaiio  ûay  is  not  always  piaoel  on  a  singis  wali  pla- 
ne.  In  the  iomel  charohes,  that  iinitate  Sraaiâûte's  iomei  ar- 
ea  of  3.  Peter,  the  narro*  spaoe  of  tae  oay  saodiviaas  tne  o 
Oblique  surface  of  tne  iooie  pier,anl  tne  siie  spaoe  is  foroiei 
oy  the  loaie  arch,  that  rests  on  tne  entablaoure  of  tne  nacrow 
oay  as  on  an  impost.   3y  this  relation  it  reoeived  tae  unequ- 
aled  Brainante  moveoieat,  iffhioh  is  laoking  in  tha  Piorentine  3 
-^athedrai,  on  aooount  of  the  bco  great  width  of  the  oblique 
surfaces  of  tae  piers,  as  well  as  for  ocbagonal  dômes  in  gên- 
erai. 

Philibert  De  l'Oraie  saiployed  -cnis  arrangement  in  the  Châte- 
au at  Anst.  (Sigs.  192,  193). 

Just  in  that  Bramants  recognized  the  eiastic  enhancement  i 
innate  in  the  rhytamic  oay,  and  orought  it  inbo  logicai  conn- 
ection witû  the  round  arch,  seems  to  lie  tne  greatest  arcnit- 
ectural  style  tendancy  of  the  entire  Renaissance.   Tae  Ohurch 
of  3.  Peter,  erected  after  his  design,  as  well  as  a  séries  of 
ais  studies  for  it,  created  a  group  of  vault  compositions,  w 
which  in  regard  to  esthetic  trea^tment  of  the  interior  stood 
as  high  above  the   baths  of  the  Romans,  as  the  orders  of  the 
Greeks  exceiled  those  of  the  3gyotians. 

Du  Cerceau  has  transmitted  to  us  the  arrangement  of  the  for- 
mer 3»eat  bath  of  Château  Oamoierre.  ?ié.  105  ^^'^  exûioits 
this  arrangement,  that  is  related  to  that  of  Bramante' s  Temp- 
ietto  in  3.  Pietro  in  Montorio.   Tne  axial  différences  of  the 
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narrow  and  aiie   interooluainiations  is  very  aaaaii;  it  is  cûisf- 
ly. De  the  diversity  in  the   suDîivision  of  tûô  ûays  aod  oy  the 
projection  of  ths  entabiature  over  the   narroif  interoolunniat- 
ion,  tûat  tûe  aiternatioa  is  empiiasizel. 

Ko\e  83.7.   îrow^  Du  CeTcecivx,  P\,uô  exoeV.  Venta  BoiStN.iviests  .Vo\.  .2, , 

^ike'^ise  in  the  domed  araa  of  tûe  foner  Maasoleam  of  the 
Valois  at  3.  Denis,  the  narrow  iBOtive  was  maie  a  projeoting 
one  by  coluains,  and  indeed  was  repeated  in  two  stories.   In 
oonsequenoe  of  the  petter  proportions  in  »fidth,and  sinoe  the 
aspiping  motive  continaed  in  tne  Pibs  of  the  dôme,  the  projec- 
tion of  the  oolumns  was  jastified. 

Pig.  lOô  shows  the  plan  of  the  groand  stopy  of  this  be- 
aatiful  building.  ?igs.  21,  44,  45  and  197  exhibit  other  pa- 
rts of  tûe  same. 

Mo\e  8S8.   ?ro\^  ii^aro^.,  i,    VoV.  !•  PV.  104. 

Therefore  sinoe  in  the  dôme  of  the  Invalida  at  Paris  the 
supports  of  the  narrosr  group  are  free  opojecting  coiumns,  iYh- 
ose  entablatures  bave  no  statical  funotion  whatever  to  the 
dôme  nor  to  the  dôme  intepior  itself,  in  whioh  it  ppojeots  0 
only  as  distnpbing  the  intepior,  the  Deautifal  effect  of  the 
motive  is  there  destpoyed,  even  asiie  fpom  the  faot,  that  the 
relation  of  the  narpo»  to  the  wide  bay  has  notaing  of  elastio 
spanning.  (B'igs.  201,  203). 

Yet  in  certain  cases  the  System  of  supports  extends  to  the 
entabiature  above  the  dôme  arch,  as  tne  case  in  tne  dôme  of 
the  présent  Palace  of  the  Institute  in  ?api3.(?ig.  193). 
525.   Sxamples  as  Gatesfay  Motives. 

If  also  thèse  compositions  then  fipst  snow  tae  charactepis- 
tics  of  pulsating  life  completely  developed,  tben  sevepal  ba- 
ys  occup  as  a  séries,  they  ape  tnen  also  suitable  as  a  single 
élément  for  accenting  a  definite  axis  of  tne  façade.   In  this 
sensé  is  it  generally  employed  as  an  entranoe  motive.   îhe  e 
enhancement  of  the  wide  intepoolamniations  to  the  middle  one, 
combined  '.fith  the  gpeatep  width  of  the  lattep,  sepves  as  a  g 
guide,  so  to  speak,  for  indicating  the  always  so  impoptant  p 
position  of  the  entpance. 

In  this  sensé  Jean  Bullant  employed  it  as  a  gateway  motive 
at  the  entpance  of  the  gallepy,  that  pises  over  a  sort  of  via- 
duct  in  order  to  connect  togetner  tJfo  motives  of  tûe  Château 
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at  Pere-en-Tapdenois  separatel  by  a  vaiiey.   Pig.  107     rep- 
pesents  front  of  the  gallery,  of  whicû  the  side  faoade  is  sh- 
om  in  ?ig.  93. 

A  second  example  of  the  aae  of  the  rhythmio  oay  as  a  gate- 
way  motive  is  exiiibited  by  the  Obateaii  at  Anet.  And  Philioe- 
rt  De  l'Orme  employed  it  in  tûree  stories  above  eaoh  other, 
as  shoifn  in  Pig.  103.    We  shall  return  to  this  example  on 
ttie  occasion  of  "Sateiray-Towers"  and  hère  refer  to  simiiar  c 
constractions  in  Pigs.  315,  316. 

Xo-te    2>40.      ?vom    a  p\çk\.e  ^>^   l*e80u^ac\ve    \,xv   Dol\^,    C.    ilo\\.ts   E 

526.     Combined  Sxamples. 

Ws  already  had  examples  in  Piga.   101  and  103  in  irhich  were 
combined  alternatives  in  horizontal  and  vertical  directions. 
?îe  noîT  pass  to  cases  in  which,   expressed  in  other  ways,   diff- 
érent éléments  of  alternation  and  of  rhythm  are  combined  in 
one  composition. 

In  the  same  Chatsaa  at  Anet,   De  l'Orme  also  created  in  ano- 
ther  form  examples  of  this  System.     Sife  refer  for  them  to  ?ig. 
109.^"^     it  takes  a  view  of  the  orangery,   of  whioh   ne  has  not 
only  engraved  the  gronnd  plan  in  tlie  ^las  excellents  Bastiments 
by  Du  Cerceau,   from  an  original  drawing. 

Kote    841,      Trom   \\ve   âtraiaVwè   o^    t)u  Cerceaw   \t\   X\\z   Br\.\\6\\   )L 
iluaeum   Vw  l,ouàoTv,    Vo\,.    8.    PV.    100.      On   \Yve   ecx^e  \»aa  \Dr\t\.eT\. 
bv^  0\i  ôevoeau: —  "The  draîfing  of  the  élévation  of  the  vring  at 
Anet  next  the  shore,   with  its  enclosure  and  a  portion  of  the 
park." 

fpom  tfeis  may  it  be  seea,  how  De  l'Orme  arranged  in  the  mid- 
dle  part  of  the  same  seven  eqaally  wide  intercolumniations  a 
and  thereby  created  a  phythmio  alternation,  when  three  arches 
hâve  great  arohed  Windows  and  an  attic  over  the  entablature, 
out  the  four  other  bays  hâve  merely  small  Windows  beiow  the 
height  of  the  imposts  of  the  former  and  a  panel  above  them. 

Likewise  in  the  arcades  of  the  gallsries  and  the  gardeas 
were  formed  différent  examples  of  alternation  by  means  of  the 
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alternatioa  of  ûorizontal  and  arohel  forma,  by  bays  tritli  and 
withoat  gaoles  etc. 

527.   Rhythm  betweea  Building  Masses. 
Sioailar  arrangements  were  developel  by  De  l'Orme  in  the  or- 
iginal  form  of  the  former  Tuileries,  as  shojrn  by  ?ig.  110. 
Hère  also  ifith  equally  iride  intercoiumniations  is  created  the 
alternation  between  higher  dopmer  Windows  and  lower  attic  Win- 
dows, likewise  gabled,  while  on  the  gateway  pavillon,  the  en- 
tranoe  is  also  emphasized  by  means  of  the  rhythmio  bay.   The 
oourt  façade  of  the  Tuileries  already  represented  (?ig.  46) 
exhibits  variants  of  the  same  idea. 

Xo\.e  8i^2.   ^ro'ft  Wve  or\.4\,Aa\,  àrci'gaN.Tvé,  ot  Qu  Oevc.ea\).  \.w  -fUe 

Our  illustrations  ppove,  that  already  Du  Cerceau,  who  freq- 
uentiy  ûad  drawn  or  engraved  merely  projected  portions  of  a 
building,  did  not  know  how  De  l'Orme  would  treat  the  pavillon 
above  the  ground  story.   The  dôme,  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  hiin,  is  a  later  worg,  indeed  from  the  tiine  of  Henry  IV« 
At  least  must  stiil  a  story  with  rhythmio  bay  be  assumed,  so 
that  as  in  Lesoot's  oourt  of  the  Louvre,  a  oontrast  between 
the  séries  of  rhythmio  bays  on  ths  projeoting  parts  of  the 
building  on  the  one  hand,  and  ths  séries  of  bays  with  equal 
axial  distances  on  the  other,  was  also  intended  in  part  hère. 
Du  Cerceau  wrote  on  this  plate: —  "The  drawing  of  the  portai 
with  part  of  the  order  of  the  façade  of  the  Tuileries  opposi- 
te the  garden". 

By  means  of  the  following  arrangement,  we  fini  examoies  of 
a  further  développent  of  this  tendency  on  a  large  scale. 

Sometimes  on  longer  façades  oy  subdivision  into  ouilding 
masses,  a  icind  of  division  after  the  model  of  the  Sûythmic  o 
oay  was  carriei  out.   Projections  represent  the  narrow  groupe 
of  the  motive,  and  the  recessed  parts  are  the  wide  days.  (Pi- 
gs.  221,  222). 

523.   Sxamples  in  Designs. 

We  further  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  tnis  motive  in  many 
unexeouted  designs. 

Bramante' s  System  of  two  pilasters  conneoted  oy  a  niche  as 
a  continuons  member  of  ail  wall  piers  is  found  alternating  » 
with  Windows  under  pointed  gables  in  one  of  tne  designs  of  Du 
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Gerosaa'a  Givre  des  Oinquante  Satiments.  ^'^. 

Kote  Ç)43 .   Ke  \voi\:ke  repreaexvted.  Vt  Vtv  Lea  Du  Cerceau,  ?\|. 

A  very  oeautifai  Gateway  design  in  the  proportions  of  Bram- 
ante and  of  tùe  rusticatsd  3at3  of  Sanmioàele  ^^^  is  treated 
as  a  rhythmio  bay.   The  Doric  entabiatare  is  oot  rastioated, 
and  on  the  half  oolamns  tûe  rastioation  only  extends  around 
each  second  dratn,  as  a  continuation  ot  tias  courses.   De  i'Or- 
aie  e^uployed  it  in  1559  for  a  triumplial  arch,  in  the  forai  of 
tiie  internai  bays  of  3.  Peter  in  Rome.  ^"* 

Ko\.e  844.   Siee  t\ve  «awie.  ?\.|.  \'èZ  » 

Kote  845.   ^epreBeTi\.eà  Vtv  îie  \,'»Ov'«ie^s  .\vc\v\.t.ec\uTe .  v-  '2.47. 

The  interesting  façade  of  the  Hotel-de-Viile  at  La  Roonelle 

of  the  year  1605,  a  portion  of  wnich  is  represented  in  ?ig. 

34Ô 
111     sho'/irs  as  in  the  two  stories  two  différent  treatments 

of  the  rhythmic  bay,  irhile  above  is  arranged  an  alternation 

oet»een  the  dormer  tvindows  and  the  attic  motives,  as  in  the 

Tuileries.   Yet  in  the  latter  exists  the  différence,  tnat  ev- 

en  lower  parts  over  the  narrow  bays  develop  a  aore  oieariy  a 

accepting  and  more  spirited  rhythin,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 

duce  a  doser  connection  between  the  upper  alternation  îrith 

equal  axes,  and  of  the  lower  vjith  aLternateiy  wida  and  narro» 

spaces. 

Kote  846.   ïro';;^  B-ou^ier  %  ûavce\.  Yo\,.  2.  PV.  12,. 
530.  Variants  and  allied  Motives. 

In  connection  with  the  rhythmic  bay  stands  also  the  motive 
of  iate  Roman  art,  that  the  Prench  term  motive  of  Palladio, 
and  that  Bramante  already  utilizod.^^*^  A  reoollection  of  tnis 
is  shOiTn  by  the  early  Botel  of  Stienne  Duval  at  Oaen.  (?ig.29ô). 

No-té  84T.   See  (3>e>^m1l\\.eT,  ^.  d,e .  T!\\e  So\\oo\,  o^  Bvaxvucxxv\e  \,\\ 
TvaT£\3act\.ox\3  o^  ft.  I.  B.  k,    Ke\D  Ser\ea.  YoV.  7.  p.  'è'i'\lx2.    ? 
?V*s.  43,  o5. 

Tne  ssytem  of  regularly  alternating  horizontal  narrower  and 
wider  bays  covered  oy  round  arones,  produced  by  an  unbroken 
and  continuons  répétition  of  this  so-called  Paliadian  motive 
—  especiaLly  favored  in  the  ti;ne  of  Saleasso  Alessi  in  3enoa 
and  Miian  —  appears  to  me  to  not  generally  occur.   A  variant 
of  it  is  found  in  the  House  of  Henry  II  at  Ca  Rochelle. (?ig. 
293).   Ar  merely  a  suodivision  of  the  ground  story  was  it  seen 
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in  tQe  fatnous  8aateau  of  Liancourt-sous-Oleranoat  (ûi3e}.  In 
a  renaarkabia  ^ay,  the  windovfs  irere  oonstraoted  with  lintels 
in  the  narroit  bays  with  round  medaliions  above  in  ttie  arch  s 
3pandrel3,  whiie  in  the  second  atory  wsre  niches  on  thèse  ax- 
es, the  Windows  therefore  oeing  arranged  over  the  arches, and 
oQsreiy  breaking  ap  the  walls  of  the  groand  story. 

Hence  men  vrere  not  satisfied  with  the  equai  use  of  tïfo  mot- 
ives in  tffo  stopies,  but  had  attained  fcooi  one  story  to  ano- 
ther  the  alternation  of  an  open  and  a  ciossd  motive,  indeed 
sure  ppoof  of  the  con^oiousness  with  which  the  alternating  r 
rhythm  was  hère  used. 

The  arrangement,  to  which  »e  hâve  given  the  name  of  concen- 
trio  double  arch,  is  a  différent  type,  elevated  fco  a  structu- 
ral unity  or  a  cooibined  motive,  tnat  was  developed  in  Italy, 
and  stands  in  connection  with  the  "rhythmio  bay''.  ^^  No  exam- 
ple  in  Prance  is  kno»n  to  me,  where  it  would  nave  oeen  empio- 
yed  as  a  motive  of  the  treament  in  oays  of  a  façade. 

\.Ti  S.  Lorcwxo  \Tv  ÇVovetvce,  anà  \,t3  '(\irt\\er  à^'oe\.opT^^Tvt  Xim,  )l\- 
c\\e\07.xo,  Bvcxmcxute,  B.ap^\Oie\.,  ft\.u\,\o  Romano,  SoLT\ao\3\T\o  axxà,  àw- 
■tOT\\,o  àa  'Sanê.aXXo  tXxe  vj^ouTv^er,  Bee  ouv  'k^otvoIv ap\v  ou  BruneWea- 

^o\v.  1880-1900.--  ÇurtV^er,  \,\\e  SoXvooV  ot  BromoiwAie ,  ?\ta.  ^4- 
kl,    ôl. 

The  sois  case,  that  approximates  this  type  ia  any  degree, 
is  the  membering  of  the  choir  arch  in  tne  tomo  chapel  at  Anet, 

Hère  De  l'Orme  has  aubdivided  the  broad  surface  of  tne 
arch,  that  lies  oetween  the  archivolt  of  the  opening  to  the 
apse  and  the  concentric  tunnel  vault  of  the  nave,  oy  three 
relief  slabs,  and  has  attached  one  to  each  pier  oeneath.   The. 
archivolt  of  the  apse  is  alone  accented  and  is  executed  in  s 
stone,  the  remainder  being  in  brickwork.   The  outer  archivolt 
âlong  the  intrados  of  the  vault  and  aiso  the  Connecting  circ- 
les,  thus  fail  to  form  tbe  fixed  tyoe  of  the  concentric  doub- 
le arch. 

Ko\e  656.   Sce  \.\a  pVatv  \,ik  Çx^.  160. 

The  usual  grouped  supporta  of  the  narroi^  spaoes  of  the  ?hy- 
tamic  bay  may  also  assume  the  character  of  compound  memoer 
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«nits  aal  separate  parts  of  tîie  faoadle,  sftiich  stand  to  each 
other  in  an  inoreasing  proportion  of  îfidths.  (?ig.  Iô4).  Ths 
iatter  is  aiso  tue  oase  for  the  tsfo  oharoii  faoades  in  F'igs. 
1Ô6  and  167,  exoept  that  hère  ooupled  oolamns  rspiaoe  the  gr- 
Qupôd  supports  of  the  narrow  oays. 

531.  Sxampies  at  a  saaller  3cale. 

Subdivisions  after  the  the  systsai  of  the  rhythmic  bay  aiso 
occur  in  the  composition  of  works  of  smaller  soale  or  in  dét- 
ails. 

In  the  balustrade  of  the  organ  gallery  in  the  château  chap- 
el  of  Bcouen  are  six  wide  bays  filled  by  a  paneled  oaotive  con- 
sisting  of  small  lonic  ooluoins  standing  on  a  higù  base.  Thè- 
se ifide  bays  were  separated  and  were  enclosed  at  both  ends  by 
narrow  bays,  that  consist  of  lonic  ooiuinns  of  tne  entire  hei- 
ght  of  the  balustrade,  connected  by  a  niche.  Tne  beautiful 
proportions  and  the  excellent  tpeatment  of  tne  détails  and  of 
the  two  opders  of  lonic  fluted  oolumns  nake  this  balustrade 
one  of  the  aiost  ûeautiful  examples  of  the  rnythnic  bay.  We 
do  not  ûesitate  to  reoognize  it  as  a  îfork  of  Jean  Qoujon  hiro- 
seif . 

A  rhythmiû  division  of  tne  coffers  on  thèse  vaults  and  ceil- 
ings  is  likswise  found,  ^hich  is  aliied  to  the  ifiodei  of  Bram- 
ante's  coffering  in  3.  Peter' s  âûurch  in  Rome.  Such  examples 
are  seen  on  the  vaults  of  the  stairway  of  Henry  II  in  the  Lo- 
uvre, and  of  a  chapel  in  3.  Aignan  at  Chartres. 

Sxamples  of  the  Rhythmic  bay  may  be  found  in  the  following 
ffigs.l—  21,  44,  154,  1Ô1-1Ô4,  173,  137,  190,  193,  197,  193, 
201,  203,  (213,  122),  223,  225,  22Ô,  227,  231,  264,  2Ô5,  26S, 
272,  230,  232,  313-321,  324,  325,  328,  346. 

Prom  thèse  may  it  be  seen,  how   many  arcnitects  knew  how  to 
esteein  the  oeauby  and  animation,  that  îrere  innate  m  tnis  mo- 
de of  composition  by  Braaaante,  even  if  *fith  many  its  use  mig- 
at  oe  based  on  refined  taste  and  correct  feeling,  out  not  on 
a  complète  undsrstanding  of  the  enLire  style  prinoiple. 
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Otiapter  10.   Sérias  of  GaoLes  as  Termiaations  of  a 
?aG3le. 

532.  Peoaliarity  of  this  Arrangement. 

A  peculiarity  of  tùe   style,  ^ûicû  it  apoears  to  ms,  was  f on - 
nd  during  tûe  Renaissance  period  in  ?ranoç  alone,  consiats  in 
ttiis,  that  the  faoade  of  a  Duiiding  *ras  crownel  as  a  termina- 
tion  Dy  a  séries  of  suocessive  and  almost  aûutting  gaoles. 
This  arrangenaent  must  appear  so  much  tne  nore  anasuai,  sinoe 
denind  tiiis  séries  of  low  gables,  that  ûave  no  openings,  ris- 
es  a  high  roof,  »ith  whioh  they  iiava  no  artistic  oonnoetion 
wnatever. 

Dur  attention  was  lirst  dra/rn  to  tais  arrangement  oy  the 
ansatisfaotory  impression,  whioh  it  alirays  made  on  as  in  the 
famous  façade  of  the  Louvre  next  tne  river,   jïe  long  neld  it 
to  be  an  uûlucky  isolated  caprice  of  the  architect.  Only 
gradually  became  known  to  us  a  number  of  other  sxamoles,  ind- 
eed  older,  so  that  it  appeared  to  as  sforth  while  to  pay  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  this  arrangement,  and  to  searcn  for  the 
origin  of  this  oeculiarity. 

533.  oothic  Prototyoss. 

/fe  stand  ûere  osfore  tne  ramains  of  Sotnic  castoois  aai  opin- 
ions, that  were  adooted  by  the  ^renca  Renaissance. 

The  ootnic  façade  of  tûe  Hotel-de-Ville  of  3.  Quentin  is  t 
terminated  by  a  séries  of  tnese  gaoles  of  equai  neight,  only 
supported  by  a  very  short  strstoh  of  aorizontal  cornice.   Tas 
façade  of  tne  famous  Collège  de  Navarre  at  Paris,  erected  by 
Philippe  le  Bel,  sfas  likewise  crowned  oy  four  abutting  gables. 
According  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  façade,  thèse  appear  11- 
ke  the  combination  of  four  abutting  aouses. 

It  is  possiDle,  that  the  idea  of  such  additions  of  seoarate 
nouses,  sfhicn  then  alffays  had  gaolei  facaies,  in  orier  to  cr- 
eate  a  single  gread  facads,  vas  the  origin  to  ifhich  is  i\ie   t 
tne  motive  of  the  séries  of  gables. (?ig.  251).  The  idea  might 
also  be  taken  from  the  séries  of  gablets  or  from  tne  séries 
of  gaoles  of  chapels  of  certain  cathedrals,  after  tne  fashion 
came  in  to  furnisn  each  chapel  of  tne  side  aisles  ifith  its 
offn  gable  roof. 

534.  gxamples  from  the  Renaissance. 

Tt  would  also  oe  possible,  that  an  arrangement  of  Onateau 
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îiladrid  near  Paris  gave  ttie  direct  model.  (Pigs.  31,  221).  The 
uppepmo8t  stopy  of  the  pavillon  exhibita  a  séries  of  taberna- 
cle Windows,  whoae  oointed  gaoles  form  this  motive  on  a  small 
soale.  Aocording  to  the  subdivision  of  ttiis  story,  one  might 
oelieve,  tûat  a  séries  of  dormer  Windows  with  gables  were  oon- 
nectsd  together  for  an  attio  story,  and  on  aooount  of  tûe  an- 
alogy  to  donner  Windows,  this  was  likewise  crowned  by  gables. 
—  3ee  fartiier  the  hoase  at  Gtiartres  represented  in  ?ig.  23S. 

Moreover  Pierre  besoot  likewise  employed  tûe  principle  of 
such  terminations  in  the  forier  ahape  of  the  ffountain  of  Inn- 
ocents at  Paris,  as  shown  by  S'ig.  40. 

535.  Château  Le  Pailly. 

One  of  the  earlier  exaœples  at  a  greater  soale  and  from  the 
Renaissance  period  is  found  in  Château  Le  Pailly  near  Ohalin- 
drey.   It  may  be  seen  there,  both  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  court.   ?igs.  112  and  113  ^^^   exhibit  the  two  façades 
and  (nake  a  long  expianation  superfluous. 

)Co\.e  S5i.   from  Sau\>a^eo\,.  Yo\..  1, 

If  one  remembers  tnat  the  vertical  aiode  of  composition  oy 
îrench  arcnitects  long  remained  in  favor,  and  that  the  master 
of  this  château  chose  rhythmic  bays  for  tae  subdivision  of  t 
the  façades,  but  separated  tnem  oy  intervsning  oays,  tnen  one 
acquires  the  idea  of  terminating  in  this  way  the  vertical  di- 
visions, that  were  sometimes  formed  oy  the  oroad  spaces  of  .. 
the  bay,  and  to  repeat  the  alternating  rhythm  of  the  façade 
afterwards. 

îhis  famous  and  beautiful  cnateau  must  aave  been  commenced 
in  1563.   Tûe  owner  was  the  oelebrated  marshal  Saulx-Tavannes. 
If  Palustre  has  not  mistaken  some  master  mason,  wno  worked  as 
contracter,  for  the  architect  ûimself,  then  tne  latter  was  n 
named  Siooias  RiDonnier. 

536.  Sxamples  at  the  LiOuvre. 

If  ?ig8.  2S1,  222  be  compared  witû  Lescot's  court  of  the 
bouvre  (Pig.  224),  then  will  tae  line  of  thougût  leading  to 
this  arrangement  become  plainer.   It  will  oecome  even  more 
intelligible,  if  one  retains  in  iBemory  the  séries  of  dormer 
Windows  and  the  attic  motive  on  De   l'Orme' s  Tuileries, (?ig3. 
46,  110,  229),  or  tnose  of  the  Hotel-is-Ville  at  La  Rochelle. 
(?ig.  111). 
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îiie  otûer  two  exatnplss,  that  we  »iii  asntion  aère  anl  are 

352 
représente^  in  Piç^s.  114  an!  115,    are  found  on  tas  gaiiery 

of  tiie  Louvre  aiong  the  Seine,  as  taey  were  coioletel  under 

Senry  IV.  ?i^.  114  ^ives  the  foner  shape  of  the  western  ia- 

ter  tiaif,  and  ?ig.  115  on  one  oay  of  tne  eastern;  ?ig.  135  s 

saows  another  portion  of  tûs  saaae.  îhe  latter  naïf  is  tne  e 

eariiep  and  exhibits  a  certain  sinilarity  in  ooaiposition  vritn 

that  of  Ohatsau  Le  Pailly,   But  this  only  dates  from  tas  tins 

of  Henry  IV,  and  originally  oonsisted  nsreiy  of  the  ground  s 

story  oovered  oy  a  terraoe.   The  arrangenent  of  3hateau  Le 

?3iliy  aight  then  hâve  floated  in  the  aaind  of  the  aronitect 

of  Benry  IV*  On  oocafeion  of  the  érection  of  tne  Louvre,  «^e 

shail  Peturn  to  this  gallery. 

Ko\,e    B52.      ÎT-om    Bev\\^,     k.    'îopoé^ro.p.^vVe    '^\'S>Xov'\o.^x^    du   V\,eux 
?ar\s,      Vo\,.    i.    Pçxr\.8,    1866. 

537.  Other  Sxamplea. 
Entirely  in  classioal  forais  and  very  beautifaily  executed. 
Ou  Cerceau  sho;vs  the  altsmating  rhythm  of  tnree  seoarated 
gaoles,  iiFQioQ  cori  the  entaolature  of  a  portico  aoove  :.arae 
projections  of  tne  sane  forais  «fitn  tne  iower  gaoies  of  two 
doorways.   Tnis  rhythm  is  connectad  »itn  tne  accented  contra- 
st  of  the  gables  of  the  three  aisies  of  tne  cnurca  rising 
Denind  tne  portico.  The  nigher  aiddie  aisie  alone  nas  a  seg- 
mentai oedinaenti  tne  t?ro  side  aisies  possess  pomtel  âaoies, 
Like  those  of  tna  portico,  whicQ  ifaica  correspond  to  tas  in- 

->  —  ,->. 

tsrvals  vfita  tne   doorways  of    tae  iatter.^'^ 

Ko'te    8ÔS.      Qu   CevoeQu    ex\4va\5eà,    \\\\a    pVaxe    d-^ter    Vveàeîtaa 
de    YvVes,    \û\vo    Y;ad    pe.v\vap«    aeetv    ■t'^e   dra^^xuè    o"\     a    |reat    ItaV\aT[\ 
and    repvoduoed    \.\    \\eve.       l\e    \\av)e    4'^^^''^    ^^^    eVe\3c^\^o^^    \x\    Les 
Ou   Cerceau.  i,Ç  V^.     iOô^. 

îxadiples  of   a  séries  of   tables  or  eleinants   of    tas  lotive   ia 
question   ;nay    os    found    in   the   folloifin:^   ^'lés.    ; —   307,    315,    3 
316,    313,    3S3,    336,    337. 

Arrans^ements   in   wnich   the   apoar  winiows   intsrsect   tne  corn- 
ics,    as   m   b^gs.    336  ani   337,    exaioit   a   certain   relation   to 
the   séries  of   ^aoles. 
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Ohapter  11.   Driera  of  Soiossai  Piiasters  and  Coluains. 

538.  Sxplanatory. 

If  w8  ûere  dévote  partioular  considération  to  the  use  of  t 
tûe  "great  order",  that  the  s'penoh  generaily  designate  as  the 
"oolossal  order'*,  taen  this  occurs  beoause  this  élément  of  3 
subdivision,  whose  ase  is  not  alwaya  oonvenient,  indicates  a 
spécial  oonoeption  of  arohlteoturai  composition,  and  is  inte- 
resting  as  one  of  ttieourpsata  oî   tne  style  tendeooy. 

In  the  treatoient  of  this  System  of  subdivision,  we  sûali  oe 
gradually  compeiled  to  reoognize,  tnat  tne  occurrence  thereof, 
not  msrely  in  France  Dut  also  in  Italy,  is  more  important  for 
the  history  of  the  developaaent  of  the  higû  Renaissance,  than 
it  (night  at  first  appear,  and  further  that  men  are  less  inst- 
ructed  on  this  question,  than  is  to  be  expected.   Indeed,  it 
is  so  intioiaLely  oonnected  with  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most 
important  royal  résidences  in  Prance,  '^onceaux-en-3rie,  that 
ne   must  undertake  to  treat  its  description  and  history  more 
thoroughly  in  this  Ghapter,  and  tais  again  makes  neoessary  a 
comparative  view  of  the  earliest  occurrence  of  tais  arrangem- 
ent in  Italy  and  in  ?ranoe. 

a.   Comparison  of  the  Solossal  Order  in  France  anl 
Italy. 

1.   Earliest  îxamples  in  Prance. 

539.  ?rencD  Opinions. 

Sonoerning  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  tnis  mode  of  suo- 
division,  there  prevail  in  ?rance  very  différent  views.   Ant- 
hyme-Saint-Paul,^'-^"*  for  example,  if  rites  thereon  as  follets:  — 

Jean  Bullant,  whom  Scouen,  tne  small  Oaateau  at  Onantiliy, 
?3r3-en-Tarienois  and  perhaps  î^Sonceaux  made  immortal,  introd- 
uced  tûe   colossal  order,  but  m  a  quite  oeculiar  mannsr,  wnicn 
one  is  little  inclined  to  follow,  but  irhich  must  bear  his  sig- 
nature.  Somewhat  earlier  (p.  307),    tne  same  master  ïfrots  the 
folLo^ing: —  "In  order  to  fini  ooportunity  for  employing  in 
Scouen  tne  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  îfhich  ne 
nad  drai*n  in  Rome,  in  their  fuIL  majesty,  ne  introducel  the 
colossal  order;  but  this  combination  remained  peculiar  to  aim, 
30  to  speak,  and  one  first  finds  it  in  full  oloom  under  uouis 
XIV.   And  moreover  by  a  singuiar  connecoion,  at  tne  moment  w 
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wnen  Builant  made  tûis  too  sarly  alvajce  tovrarl  (nodern  art. 
Philibert  Is  i'Orais  conapossl  bis  ppsnoti  opler  with  the  view 
of  naaking  colanns  of  smaLlsp  dpuiiis,  anl  instaai  of  conoeaiin^ 
this,  to  aptisticaily  iigoify  it.   Aattiyme-3aiat-Paal  hère  f 
forgets  important  exaaniles  of  tbe  great  orier  in  Monosaax-sn- 
3ri8,  tiiat  ne  oureorilty  inaationed  in  Oiiarleval,  as  weli  as 
th8  urestern  portion  of  tûs  gaanl  galiery  of  tûs  [joavps. 

Germain  Bries  again  iiolls  ths  HoteL  of  Diana  of  ?ranoe,  ia- 
ter  Gaaoignon  (?ig.  113)  to  b3  ths  earliast  sxaaipla  in  Paris. 

Palustre  holds  the  oolossal  order  as  oharaoteristio  of  the 
style  of  Jaoques  II  Du  Osroeau.   This  opinion  is  basel  on  the 
faot,  that  ths  former  portion  of  the  Tuileries,  that  sows  it, 
is  asopibed  to  the  second  son  of  old  Du  Oerceau. 

Hsnoe  one  learns  that  this  arrangement  in  ?ranos  attraotsd 
attention  and  tfas  regarded  as  something  anusual.   Yet  one  re~ 
cognictes,  that  not  only  visifs  conoerning  it  differ,  as  to  *fho 
first  introduoed  it,  and  also  that  taey  vary  considérable  as 
to  the  time  of  its  origin. 

540.  Sarliest  îxaoaples  in  France. 

The  relief  of  the  year  1431,  from  the  worlcshop  of  ffranoesco 
da  Laurana,  and  on  the  altar  shrine  in  3.  Didier  at  Avignon, 
exniûits  a  colossal  order  on  two  of  the  interesting  buildings 
in  the  background. 

The  earliest  exampls  of  a  colossal  order  by  a  ^renchman  is 
perhaps  shown  in  our  B'ig.  3  from  the  tims  about  1535.   It  in- 
deed  relates  to  a  fanciful  order  in  the  style  of  antique  mon- 
uments and  under  the  influence  of  certain  projects  for  3.  Pe- 
ter in  Rome.  (?igs.  15,  19). 

As  one  used  a  i^a   years  later,  is  to  oe  mantioned  an  order 
of  about  1541  or  1543  extending  tnrough  two  stories,  at  least 
apparently,  exeouted  on  the  exterior  of  the  saoristy  of  S. 
Aignan  in  Chartres.   Doric  fluted  pilasters  suodivide  tae  an- 
gles and  the  middle  of  the  building,  accompany  the  lower  fro- 
nt doorway  and  a  wide  round-arched  windoiï  over  it.  On  the 
side  façade  and  under  the  latter  is  merely  a  window  slit. 
2.   Sarliest  Sxamples  in  Italy. 

541.  Bxamples  on  Oharchss. 

One  must  distinguish  oetween  the  récurrence  of  the  oolossal 
order  on  a  church  or  on  a  secular  building.  In  the  interiors 
of  ohurches  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  prin- 
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principal  shat't  of  the  3ottii(5  cofnpouni  pier. 

la  this  sease  slender  pilaatera  ocoqp  on  tûs  iome  piers  of 
Bmnaiiesoo's  basilioas  in  ?loreaG3.  Aboat  1470  originatei 
the  design  of  Alberti  for  3.  Andréa  in  Mantua,  tiiat  employa 
it  in  the  entire  interior  anl  on  tna  façade,  and  Giulano  da 
Majano,  althoui^h  with  less  euphasis,  does  the  saooe  in  his 
Gathedral  at  Paenza,  coaimenced  in  1474.   With  the  designs  of 
Bramante  for  3.  Peter,  the  ase  of  thè  pilasteçs  enters  ne»  p 
paths  and  aoqiiires  the  Pichest  treatment.   iïe  shall  return  to 
it  in  the  Shapter  on  Qharch  Architecture. 

Also  in  some  stadies  for  charches  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is 
one  justified  in  sosaking  of  a  colossal  order.^ 

542.  Sxamples  on  3ecular  Buildings. 

ï'his  fopoi  of  subdivision  is  obsepved  to  occur  sarliep,  than 
is  ooaimonly  assumed. 

On  Palace  di  Papti  Gaelfa  in  Plopence,  oegun  iby  Brunellesco, 
the  angle  is.fopued  oy  a  pilaster  of  a  colossal  opdep,  whose 

upper  oart  was  not  cotnoleted. 

^  §56 

In  Oodice  Atlantico     is  found  a  sketch  of  Leânardo  da  7 

Vinci  fop  a  palace  façade,  in  which  tnree  bpoai  pilasters  of 

a  colossal  opder  rise  from  a  nigh  gpound  story,  and  enclose 

the  two  succeeding  stories;  theip  entablatupe  is  bpoken  aroa- 

nd  thetn.   In  one  bay  in  the  second  stopy  are  tarée  pound-arcn- 

ed  'Windows,  and  five  of  thèse  are  arranged  in  the  third. 

It  is  found  in  t»o  of  Raphaël' s  designs  for  Villa  j^îada^j^a. 
In  the  earliest  design  kno.fQ  to  us,  tne  order  occuoies  1  1/2 
stories  of  the  oaain  building,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  heig- 
ht  of  two  stories  of  the  fronni  wing. 

In  the  second  design, ^-^  it  occupies  tne  neight  of  the  gro- 
und  story  and  naezzanine,  sioiilarly  as  Giulio  Romano  arranged 
on  the  fragsient  executed. 

eWo.    y^Wcxïv,    18B4.    ?\,    Ix,    OTvd   ?\.|.    64*,    t^rt\\er    aee   ?\-^3.    62    a 

\Tv    Eo'wve,    ïla'pVvaeX,    aVreaàVy   co^\)\.ned    a  'ai»ex'z,cxx\Vue    \e\\\\    a   ^rouxvd. 
s\or\^  \i\i    a  p\Vas\er    orier,       k    a\\^\.\.cxr    arrangement    ts    exVittstt- 
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\zc\   oX    t^ve   ovder    ot    <i   aVtvéVe   2>Xot\^, 

Ix\   \\^^   Gourt    ot    Vi\b   ?o\,ace   CcxtT  «-^^^^"^    ^-^   Ro«.e,    uoMi   Y\.àoi\\., 

Mi\,uào\ûS,    ■t\\at   4\\iC6    \,\\e«L    \\v.e    ap^eavaixoe    ot    o^   oo\.08ao.\.    oràer, 
Quà    o.\,Wkoat   permV'ta    a   ^eoets^di    sev\.ea    ot    N»Vxv<io«s   \xet>»eet\   "tue», 
See    t\\e   same,    ?\.|.    61. 

Hère  should  oaly  oe  rsfersaoe  nade,  tiiat  Giulio  Roaano  was 
the  rigût  hand  of  Raphaël,  and  tûat  Primatiooio  was  the  pupil 
of  3iaiio,  witû  ifhoai  h3  hal  perhaps  opportanity  to  staly  a 
great  part  ot  the  iearning  of  Braoïaote  and  of  Rapaaei. 

Maay  expresssd  atteupts  to  soiploy  a  colossal  orlsr  are  seea 
in  Sangalio  ths  yoanger.   Se  ifas  likeirise  a  papil  of  Branante 
and  assistant  arohitect  to  Sapaael  in  the  ereotion  tàt   Villa 
^adama.   In  his  stadies  for  the  faoade  of  Palace  s'arnese,  at 
the  angles  and  above  the  groand  story  are  olaced  âorintaian 
pilasters  of  the  heigbt  of  the  two  apper  storias,  -ftaose   entao- 
latures  extend  tnrongh  and  teriiiinate  the  façade  withoat  oeing 
broken.^^^ 

Kote  BoB.  l\,\,ua"trG\e<i  Vtv  jie\Qvou\,\,\.V\,  P.  ïà^t'^c.ea  de  ïloaie 
^oàerne.  "îext.  YoV.  2.  p.  2S9.  ?arVs.  1873. 

The  drawings  of  Antonio  and  of  nis  orotner  II  3oboo  in  the 
Uffizi  exhibit  exaaiples  of  otner  façades  treated  in  tne  saoïe 
manner. 

At  the  tiiïïe  when  the  original  designs  for  3.  Peter  and  tas 
true  history  of  tae  ouilding  jiere  as  good  as  anknoiin,  aien  be- 
lieved  that  the  crédit  of  the  introduction  of  tae  colossal 
order,  by  whose  simple  and  fnajestic  grandeur  ail  earlier  las- 
ters,  and  especially  Sraiante,  were  cast  into  tne  snade,  oel- 
OQged  to  IfictieLan^elo.   In  reality,  ne  xierely  appropriated  in 
very  iînperfect  forai  the  types  foreseen  in  tiiese  staiies  Dy 
Bramante,  in  ?Thich  occurred  no  reducei  choir  aisles.   Many  of 
thèse  studies  were  not  only  known  to  Italian  arcQitects,  out 
even  to  Prench  arcnitscts  lon^  before  the  appointaient  of  ilich- 
clan^elo  as  architect  of  3.  oeter's  -«nurca.  (1547). 

If  Wiohelan^elo  haï  no  real  oret'erencs  for  tnis  conceotion 
of  tne  auoiivision  ot'  façades,  one  exanole  Dy  ûia  sufficed, 
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at  least  to  infiaeace  ttie  occurrence  of  the  sans  in  other  co- 
antries  in  certain  cases. 

Por   the  fornaerly  probable  error,  tnat  Micheian^eio  at  once 
exhibited  a  gênerai  design  for  the  treatment  of  the  oapitol, 
the  date  of  the  model  of  tne  tîio  palaces  »fith  a  colossal  or- 
der  is  to  De  placed  in  1546.   The  exécution  of  the  first  com- 
menced  only  in  1564.   In  tne  year  1547  Wioheiangelo  becaoae  ar- 
chitect  of  3.  Peter' s, and  fixed  the  type  of  the  external  arc- 
hitecture. 

3ince  it  no/r  appears  to  be  determinei,  that  Oatherine  de  M 
Medici  had  her  private  château  coaioienced  in  1547,  it  is  inte- 
resting  in  the  hightest  degree  to  see  the  colossal  order  occ- 
ur  hère  on  such  a  great  scale  and  oontemporary  with  Roiie.   A 
sort  of  priority  aiigût  even  be  iae  toitheichateau  of  tne  que- 
en  of  france,  for  it  ?ras  already  occupied  in  1553,  but  the 
older  /^apitoline  Palace  ivas  only  comnenced  in  1564.   It  is  e 
évident  that  a  fact  of  real  importance  for  architecture  lies 
in  the  correct  détermination  of  this  case. 

In  Sériions  oooks  are  found  no  composition  of  any  kind,  th- 
at could  hâve  isiited  in  any  Dûanner  tae  use  of  the  colossal 
order  in  {Jonceaux.   Allied  arrangeoients  first  occur  in  nis 
Book  7  tû,  publisaed  in  1575. 

5îor  Palladio,  tne  famous  principal  exâinples  of  a  colossal 
order  fall  between  tae  years  1558  and  1570,  so  tnat  he  could 
thereby  exert  no  influence  on  Monceaux. 

The  saae  is  again  the  case  for  Bernini. 

b.  Château  Monceaax-en-3rie  and  its  Influence  on  the 
Oolossal  Order. 

543.   Unexpected  Dif fiouities. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  section  we  find  ourselves  oefore 
the  forïnerly  fanous  Château  of  Catnedrine  13  Medici  in  .^once- 
aux-en-Brie,  and  in  conséquence  of  an  entirely  unexpected  ev- 
ent,  stand  oefore  a  great  difficulty,  witn  which  is  insepara- 
bly  connected  a  stries  of  the  nost  important  questions  reiat- 
ing  to  tne  ûistory  of  tne  Renaissance  oetween  1547  an^  1620. 

This  unexpected  occurrence  not  aiereiy  affects  tae  following 
portion  of  this  work,  but  reacts  in  a  disturbing  manner  on  a 
séries  of  already  treated  questions,  if  tne  difficulties  fou- 
nd no  satiisfactory  solution,  since  our  représentation  of  tne 
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eotire  structure  of  the  developient  of  the  nign  Renaissance 
and  of  Ihe   iate  Renaissance  is  conneotei  witû  the  question  of 
the  authopship  of  tnès  château  ani  of  the  date  of  its  érection. 

In  conséquence  of  the  atatsaaents  of  [.huilier  and  of  the  pl- 
aces in  »fhich  they  were  puolished,  we  hold  ourselves  justifi- 
ed  in  regarding  the  authorshio  of  this  château  as  referred  in 
favor  of  Primaticcio,^^^  and  took  this  as  a  oasis  of  a  new  c 
conceotion  of  the  entire  position  of  Primatiocio  as  an  archi- 
tsct. 

>îo\e    BÔ9.      See   Vvxa   BVc^Tap^v^,    p.    ie.0-16è. 

Jîote   860.      L\v\)b\.\,\,eT    assevted,    ■t\\çvt   \.x\   tYve  Comptes   des   BcxtV- 
meT\-ts   ^e■t^a^cu   iôAO    atvà    I5ô0,    ■t\\a  mexvt\.OT\   ot    a   pavement   \acxs   ^o- 
\xwà,    '•'■maàe   to   îraivoesc^Mie  ?T\,maà\.c\ô,    pcx\.n\er    aivà    o.To\\\tec\, 
t  or   "tXxe  M>0"PVa   o^    t\\e  V.^.^^|    <yX  f  OTX'toi\.ne\5\.eQ\ik    anâ.  ^or    t\\oae   o^ 
t\\e    o^ueen    cxA,    -    -    -    exv   BrVe,      'î\ve   ^\ax^ô   ot    "tXve   pXac-e   \û0.a   ow.\,\t- 
eà.      ^ur"t\ver   U^uÀiV^^f   poaaesaeà    X\<z   ot\.|\.t\C3i\,   cont.raiC't   otv  par- 
cYvmeTvt   oX    )4o.vcYv   9,    1560,    tve\«cen    \\\e   Ita\,\.cn    joxner   YrancVac^- 
ue    Sc\.\iec't,    oa^\.xvet-maV.er    o^    ^^^   V.\.x\^    q.\   PcirVa,    nxvà   Eo^vert   de 
Beau'ocxS.a,    a-ttorxve>à    èeneraX.    o^    t\ve    c\ween   t^ot^ver   o\    W\^   \ç.\.x\^    - 
-    -    aèvee\x\.|    \t\   tVve    obaexvce   o^    "tVxe    i^bbe   de    SQ.\T\'t-)^aTt\u    V?r\.- 
-R^a-fv-cc^o^    ■to   "^\)lVxv\.8Vi   \\ve   àoora,    \B\,ïvdo\oa   12,   -^X,    \\\.èVv,    aaa\\ea, 
\BOoà\ûOx*V.,    t\;e   \û\\oVe   ^ot    Wxe   O^ateau   ot    iàouceawx,    accoràlTvè    lo 
t\\e   à.^\i'\o^   àetevTO.\ued   'o\^    lYve    S\.e\j»v   de   b^O'^^o^^^    "^^^    "^^^    ^^be 
4e   'So.lxxl-ijcxrtln,    "Ytve   controict   \^cxV,e?.   ve^eveuce    lo    au    earV\,ev 
pro\D\a\,ona\.   cowtracl,     au\)acrl'oe<i   \i\j|   î^cvxvclôo^vie   Sc\\iec\   o^    Be- 
OlXxxïOlIs    cxTià   ^o\.oéiV.cx,     A.b'oo\    o^    Scvx\c\,e-,uo.r\\,x\o . 

L\v\k\VVef  àeàuoeà  ^rom   \\v%s   \\ve  ^oVXo^Vw^   c  onc  Vus  Voua: -- 
a\.ï\ce   Sv\mci-t\cc\o   \»aB    allW,    aTct\\,lecl    o^    Aoxvoeaux    \t\    lt>60,     \X 
\s   x>er\A   propa^Ve,    \,\\al    X\i^   ^\.ral   «veut\.oned    pa\^aeu\   ^ov    >£orV.s 
0.1    a   place    1t\  Brie    alao    reloles    lo   i^ox\^eaux,    aTvd    l>val   coT\aeç\- 
uex\ll\^    t> vlT^ollcclo   muai   >\ov>e    oeen    lY^e    t'^^st    avc.\\llecl   o^    l\\e 
cVvçxlecxu.       l^See    p.    162,    Xole    STS")  . 

The  ïvords  Verbatim  given   by  uhuiiier  îrere  so  oiuch  in  charac- 
ter  77ith  ttie  accounts,    and   seeîied   to  ce  proved   Dy  the  fact, 
that  in  at  leasb   two  obher  iooutnents  the   same  omission   is  fo- 
und  before  the  words  "in  8rie'\   that  any   inaocuracy  in  his   s 
statements  is  not  to   be  thought. 

We  furtaer  emohasized   the  caee,    tnat   in   tne  saaie  year  1547, 
in  wnich  ^icnelangelo   returned  to  tne  colossal   order   for  the 
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exterior  of  his  3nuroû  of  3.  ^eter  in  Roaie,  Primaticcio  iiice- 
îïise  adoptsd  the  satne  for  the  exterior  of  tne  great  Château 
of  Catherine  ie  jjedioi  at  Monoeaux. ^^^ 

Yet  wiien  tie   prooeeded  to  tûe  treatmsnt  of  r;^3,te3a  Monoeaux, 
iiiore  light  was  désirable.   Therefore  îre  wrote  to  M.  Ijhuiliep 
to  ask  nim,  iVûetiier  ne  ûad  aeanwûiie  dound  any  new  évidence 
in  tûis  aaatter.   But  our  question  remained  unanswered. 

Sfs  likeîfiss  entered  into  comoaunioation  wita  M-  L.  Dimier, 
wno  was  oooupied  wita  the  conpietion  of  an  extended  monograpa 
on  Primaticcio,  and  reoeived  fpooi  ainj  tne  very  surprisind  in- 
formation, that  the  first  stateinent  of  Liiuilier  froai  tne  Com- 
ptes des  Bâtiments  du  Roy  did  not  exist  in  tne  iatter  at  aii, 
and  'Jie  oonvincsd  ourssives  of  tas  oorrectness  of  tois  assert- 
ion. 

Dimier,  who  is  a  critic  of  great  conscientiousness  and  pow- 
er,  consequently  had  not  oelieved  nimseif  justified  in  inciu- 
ding  Ghateau  lionceaux  among  tae  works  of  Primaticoio,  and  îre 
entireiy  agreed  with  him  in  tais,  that  the  tangible  and  comp- 
ulsory  évidence  for  ais  autaorship  appeared  to  aave  disappear- 
ed,  while  the  later  documents  fron  the  Comptes,  as  weii  as 
the  second  document  of  [ihaiiier,  in  case  tne  Iatter  be  not  a 
myth,  first  bring  ôrimaticcio  into  connection  witn  Monceaux 
after  1560. 

Anotaer  and  a  no  iess  difficulty  was  added  tnereto,  nameiy 
taat  5imier  judged,  that  the  building  of  Château  Monceaux  as 
iilustrated  in  ?ig.  llô,  was  not  to  oe  regarded  as  tae  origi- 
nal château  of  §atûerine.   He  might  believe  in  its  origin  in 
conséquence  of  a  rebuilding  under  viraria  de  ,"*iedici  after  lôlO, 
as  men  were  accustomed  to  do  oefore  Palustre. 

It  is  évident,  that  the  floor  oegan  to  sink  under  tne  feet 
everywhere,  requiring  the  greatest  foresignt. 

After  a  taorouga  investigation  of  ail  existing  éléments  for 
months,  and  after  allowing  nearly  a  year  te  elapse,  in  order 
toexamine  the  question  :Tith  fresn  eyes,  we  reached  a  séries 
of  settled  facts,  whicb  are  even  more  conclusive  for  the  au- 
thorship  of  Primaticoio  than  tae  évidence  of  Lihuilier,  lo  case 
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this  existel.  Nsverthslsss  tûsre  is  a  pacaiiar  connection  of 
tiiings,  that  tiiis  with  diffièulty  expiained  "fantasy"  of  Ghu- 
iiier  has  aided  in  reactiing  the  trutù,  sincs  it  concentrâtes 
attention  on  ?riinaticcio.   ^e  now  pass  to  tae  description  of 
the  ohateaa. 

544.  Description  of  tne  Ohateaa.  (Monceaux). 

The  first  important  monaaient,  in  whicû  we  find  an  executed 
colossal  order,  according  to  ail  appearance,  siust  oe  the  gré- 
ât Ghateaii  of  Catherine  de  Medoci  in  Monceaux,  whiie  a  séries 
of  raasons  make  it  fliffioult  to  oiaoe  its  form,  as  shown  in 
Pig.  llô,    first  in  the  tiaie  of  Henry  IV,  as  men  nad  oelie- 
ved  until  Palustre.   Be  »as  inclined  to  see  in  it  a  work  of 
PhiliDert  De  l'Orme. 

KoXe  S62.   ?vom  IsvaeV  S\\.\>eatra,  Yo\..  1.    ?oV.  55. 

As  aiay  be  seen  from  ^ig.  llô,  the  externai  façades,  as  well 
as  tnose  of  tne  court,  had  a  pilaster  order,  tnat  extended  b 
throagû  two  stories  and  separated  the  windoifs.  Perhaps  the 
lonic  order  «fas  chosen  hère,  oecause  the  owner  vras  a  vroaian, 
i.e.,  a  Oatholic.   De  l'Ortne  states,  that  also  for  tais  reas- 
on  ne  ^elected  the  lonic  order  for  zhe   Tuileries  Palace. 

In  tûe  niddle  of  the  sids  irings  of  the  court  were  door^yays, 
and  on  eaca  side  tnereof  ifere  twc  lonic  columns  set  before 
pilasters,  and  in  the  liddle  of  the  rear  side  of  tas  court 
were  four  columns  corresponding  to  the  gate»ay  pavillon.  Th- 
ey  were  built  .fith  a  regalar  alternation  of  hi$h  and  Ic^  dr- 
uns.  The  former  are  fluted,  the  latter  oeing  ornaoaented  as 


bands  by  a  kind  of  cnain  pattern.   Palustre 
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remarks  not 


entirely  .ïita  injustice,  that  tais  recalls  the  design  of  De 
l'Orme.  The  building  of  Monceaux  «as  then  standing,  when  the 
Tuileries  iïas  commenced,  and  ib  was  a&  ieast  olready  rou^hed 
out  in  foras.  Only  the  four  columns  on  tne  extsrnal  façade 
of  tne  gâte  oaviiion,  as  well  as  tne  tt»o  on  the  adjacent  ang-. 
les.  Itère  of  tne  Oorinthian  order.  i¥e  snall  return  later  to 
tûis  pavillon. 

KoX-e  SÔS.   Sec  La  B.eTva\.«.ôaT\ce  \.\\  Tva.wce.  YoV.  \,    p.  166. 

Palustre  gives  illustrations  of  tne  t-vo  aooarsntly  sole  re- 
mains of  the  cnateau,  the  gâte  pavillon  and  the  two  lonic  col- 
omns,  t&at  stood  oefore  the  door*ay  in  tne  side  wing.   l'hey 
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hâve  a  peouliôPiy  massive  ani  oûoniimeatal   effeot.    ^"^ 

coVoaaaV    ovàcr   ^oV\.o\Ba    \.tv   \\ve   vûovàs    ot    ex   Ve-t^er    o^    ^.    Bouen 

\.t    \o   ^e.      lx\   \\\»    \\.w.e    \\kz   G\xo.teau  Aaaa    a\\.\,\,    \ve\.à    Xo   be    a   \ao- 
rV.   ot    SoVomou   àe   Broase;  »'*''î\ve   remçx\,xv,s    ot    "tYve   \BorV    ot    à,e   Bros- 
se   are    \.m\>06\n|    aTià   |,\,\5e   \^e   Và.ea   ot    tx  moLster"*©   MiorV,;    \.X   \,a 
a  pcx\o.oe   à\,^'Çiyr\x\4   f'f^^^   ^^«'   l>ou\are    ax\.à   \b\\.\\    \,\&«;euae   coVuxfcxva', 
un-^ortux\a-teV\^    -tXvere    are   xso   »ore   X^ciu   4    or    o,    I  \>e\\,e\>e,    t\va\ 
aer\ie   \o   support    \\\e   root    ^t    o^  X>ariv.      'î\vere    Va   \^e\    axvoVYver 
pVece    ot    vûOlVX,    \»\\\v   -yi-MiO    sViRVXar   co\,UT^^\3    a\   "tYxe    ©"tV^er    exvà, 

^\\,o.X   \vaa  \>eeT\  preaer>>eâi    are   \Yve  ceWiara   or   \)at.\\s    a\\à   tYve 
oast    exoa\5at\,oxv8,    8a\à   Xo   \va-oe   aer\>eà    aa   V.ex\w6\,a, 

In  tQ8  uniforiD  applioation  of  tiiis  3ubdivi3ioa  to  ooth  the 
court  as  irell  as  the  external  faoales  lies  a  contrast  to  the 
thsn  most  ooGumon  custou  of  ths  Hîrench,    the  treatment  of  extsr- 
aal  façades  in  a  siaipler  and  dignified  aanner,   frequentiy  wi- 
zh  pustication,    and  on  the  contrary,    those  of  ths  court  In  a 
mope  graceful   style. 

The  entire  composition  of  this  cnateau  and   its  suodivision 
froin  the  be^inning  inseperaoly  originated  frooi   tne  intention 
to  empioy  the  colossal  order.      îne  aiaaner  in  '/rhich  tas  archi- 
tect  applied  it  and  continasd  the  antablature,    sxhiDits  a  per- 
fect  security  in  tne  manageinent  of  suoh  a  form,   that  is  altDO- 
3t  aiways  oonnected  with  spécial  difficulties.     We  hère  find 
something  of  that  sioiple  strengtn,   taat  Priinaticcio  aiso  man- 
ifested  on  the  Ghateau  of  Ancy-le-?ranc  and  on  the  Tomb  of 
the  Valois. 

The  gênerai  arrangement  of  tae  château  will  De  mentioned  on 
the  occasion  of  the  royal  résidences.  Fîe  hsre  limit  ourselv- 
3s  to  the  investigation  of  two  questions. 

Oid   the  use  of   the  colossal  order  already  occur  on  the  buil- 
ding of  1547? 

iflio  was  the  architect  of  this  building  of  1547? 

545.     Date  of  érection  of  the  Oûateau|    Palustre' s  Opinions. 

3ince  Palustre,    ffho  first  proved,    that  the  érection  of   tae 
caateau  lid  not  date  froaa  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  ®^^  alloifs  the 
thought  to  appear,    in  spite  of   the  opposed   views  of  Serty,    t 
tnat  peraaps  De  l'OroQe  aaigût  nave  oeen  tne  naaster  of   the  cha- 
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cûateau,  ?re  mast  first  of  ail  fix  tne  inposaibility  of  this 
assumptioa.  It  is  necessary,  since  even  a  mère  superfioial 
Koowiedgs  of  tûe  works  of  De  l'Orme  and  of  iiia  charaoter,  if 
one  be  not  on  his  gaard.  appears  to  impapt  a  certain  jastif- 
ioation  to  tHe  tbought,  wûicti  Palustre  indeed  only  permits  to 
timidly  appeap. 

Mo\e    B65 .      TXv'v.s    erroTveoua   ov\.xv\,otv   »,u8\  .^a\ae   \>een   \îaseâi    ou 
\V;e   ^o\.\,o\B\Tv.|,   atatet^exxt,    \»\v\c.Yv   1    ovae    Xo    t\v6   couvtesY    ot    ^»    C 

>ilLox\tcecxux,    a\   1   \,ecvé,\xe6   ^Tom   idéaux,    \.s    ex   Y>ea\i\\,-^u\,    c.\\a-teoiu, 

•t\\e   ^eo.r    lô4'7.       TVvV,»    oYioXecxu    \ecxs    Vatev    reX)uV\,\    o^^    V,\.xx|,   %zv.v\^ 

tcx"0ov    ot    \ji\\om   t\\e   pr\nce    erecteà    \,\,    \.u\o    ex  ^ftar^uVEate .    A^\er 
\\\s    à.ea\,\\,    \t   \aOiS    reatored,    to   "tVve   àovuaS.w'" ,      vi\\a\,eo.u   de   lowlc- 
eokux    etc.    lmper\oi\,   t^'^'^o^^^»    ^   2\»    1.    Qr .    Vxv^oV.    o\)\.    (s>0\v,    ç.eaà'^  . 

The  coiaaiQs  eaolosed   by  ornanfiental   bands   in   tue  naiddle  of 
the  side  /ring  of  tiie  ooart,    taat  as  Palustre  says,    recall   tûe 
fasious  design  of   the  oolumnap  order  of  De  l'Orme,    in  connect- 
ion i^ith.  the  indication  of  this  master  concerning  employnent 
in  Monceaux,    appear  to  give  permission  for  this  opinion. 

We  therefore  apparently  find  a  contradiction  in  Palustre. 
On  the  one  ûand,    he  holda  it  possible  to  assign  the  building 
to  De  l'Orme,   tûus  in  1547,    and  on  the  other  as  oelievss  ae 
sees  in  it  the  cnaracteristics  of  Jacques  Androuet  Du  Oercsau 
II   and  tne  time  of  Henry  17.      ^linally  the  siailarity  of  the 
plan  to  Verneuil   strikes  hiai,and   indicates  tne  time  of  Oaarl- 
es  IX.      He  »rote  again  in  tae  year  1392,^'^'^  that  Monceaux  had 
advanced   in  1561  to  receive  ths  Ôourt;    this  proves  tôe  incor- 
rectness  of  ascribing   it   to  Henry  IV. 

Mote    866.      Sfcfc    L'' ftiVG\v\\ec\\xve    àe    Va    B.ewa\,88a<\ce ,    v^  .    \9,1 , 
54Ô.      Remarks   of  Ditnier. 

L.  9imier,  who  investigated  the  ruins  of  the  château,  caufc- 
iously  informs  me,  that  fche  ietails  of  ail  reiiains  shoîr  a  re- 
lated  ornamentation,  svhich  appears  to  nin  inseparaole  from  t 
tne  monogram  of  Maria  ie  Medioi,  which  is  found  above  tne  ni- 
cnes  oetween  the  columns.  In  conséquence  of  this,  ha  nas  not 
piaced  Monmeaux  among  his  works  in  his  mooograoh  on  ^risatic- 
cio,   tnat  has  meanwhile  appeared. 
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Ws  »ere  not  tûen  in  a  position  to  examine  tae  ruins  of  the 
ohateau.  Dut  were  convincei,  tuât  tûe  oorrectness  of  toe  pre- 
CQding  facts  i?as  no^-feae  a  groand  opposel  to  tne  building  of 
ttie  ohateau  oy  Oatiierine.   Ttie  saine  aigtit  aappen,  wftich  fte 
know  ooourred  on  toe  eastern  naif  of  the  réouvre,  wriose  ground 
story  sras  ereotsd  oy  Charles  IX,  out  wûoss  entire  suodivisioa 
and  ornamentâtion  was  merely  roughfed  out  in  boss,  and  sras  on- 
ly  oarvsd  under  Henry  IV,  therefore  reoeiving  only  enbleais  r 
referring  to  the  latter.   And  since  there  on  the  Louvre  only 
a  portion  of  tais  ornamentâtion  was  souiptured  ï^y   Henry  IV, 
but  the  reoûainder  was  only  finishëd  about  1650,  it  is  so  oauch 
oîore  oonceivable,  that  in  the  oountry  itself  a  part  or  the  w 
ï^hole  of  the  entire  ornamentâtion  in  Monoeaux  was  not  couple- 
ted  under  Catherine  or  Henry  IV,  bat  only  under  Maria  de  Med- 
ici,  and  therefore  stones  oeostred  her  monogram,  but  trhioû 
beiong  to  tne  time  of  Catherine.  Our  conjecture  nas  since  o 
been  entirely  confirmed, 

547.  Our  Final  Conclusions. 

Pirst  of  ail,  it  is  settled,  that  the  château  oegun  oy  Cat- 
nerine  ïas  a  royal  résidence,  wnich  soon  thereafter  the  3ourt 
frequentîîy  occupied. 

i(o"te    S6'7.      îvoTA    \.\\e    oocoift\otv   o^    tV\e    ou\\,d\\\&    ^ov   b\.aa   p^,o^^, 
\»e    ôee    \\\cx\    ci\<veçxà\i    abouX   lôôô    "t.^e    Cour^   ooviVi    réside    \.u    X\\z 
c\\o\.eou.    --    In    \o  6\    X\\^   Zo\xr\   \,e\\   j^ouoeaux    vn   ovà-ev    Xo    ^o    \,o 
R\\e\,ma    ^ov    "t'ae   oovowcx-tVotv   o(    CVxavVe»    IX    i^i^aN^    iô"^.    --    lu    l.'ue 
oeé,\TMft\.xvê,   0^    1562   \£>aa    X\\.z   CSo\xv\    tVvere   M!\t\\    t\\e   V;Vt\|,    of    KaxDCxr- 
re,    ciLTxà   vece\\>eà    'YYvcoàove   de   '^Z'zq.,    --    In   15  67    t\ve   (^o\l.vt    res\,- 
à.^à.    -tVvere    a-^tev    tVve   mxààVe    of    Sep"\.e\^'oer ,    \ïi\\.eu    \"t   f\,ed    from    "t 
X\\e    ftufeueuo\a,    Qx\à    X\^^    re\.recx\   t^om   i^jeaux   must   \^Q^^e    occurveà,, 
^Scp\,    11-29i^*      Ox^   Sep-t.    14,    ioTO,    tV\e    Court   \Baa    \.\\ere,     and 
XV^   \t\.n|    Wveu    su"oacr\\ieà,    a   pateiat    oox\Gerw\T\4    X\\^    \d\3\,\,q\\ox\ 
oX    t\xe   bu\\.à,\.Tx4s    a\.   fon'tûVne'oVeou, 

And   indesd   the   internai   iscoration  was  osrtainly  very  excel- 
lent,   30  tnat  Du  Cerceau  took  from  hsre  and   froi  tne  galiery 
of  Ulysses  at  P'ontainebleau  the  compositions,    jrnich   in  1566 
ne  dedioated  to  Renée  of  France  in  his  ?forK,   Livre  ie  Grottes- 
ques.    (grands  ^oottesques) . 

?urther  fronn  the  words  of   tne  patent  of   appointuent  of   tne 
successor  of   Jean  nUilant   in   me  superintendence  of   the  ouild- 
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ouildings  of  the  qaeen  naay   it  oe  assuinedl,    that  no  more   impor- 
tant ïforks  'Itère  raquirsd   in  aïonceaiax,    since  oniy  tûe  érection 
anl  completion  of  3.    Maar  aol  of   the  Paris   Duillings   are  men- 
tioaed,    aittiougti  'ûonoeaux  was  piaoed   in  tûe   saperintendency. 

tÀ-xeà    X\\.z    scxYorx^    o^    ie>\OLT\   ?o\\.er    ^ov    t\\e    aupev\T\\eTvàeT\.ce,    mas- 
■tev\j(    and    s\x\ier\D\,s\-OT\    o^    tYve   \5u\\,à\.x\é,a    o^    S.    itour,    )ioTvceo\xx    a 
axvà    t\\e    \\0\i0e    o^    Çcxv\8,    '^Ifte    8\\.o\x\,d    Yvo^e    -tuVô    o^f^^^    uwàer    t\\e 
scxw.e   coTVii\\\<owe.    o.a    Vuz   'oVesseà   t^oster    3eV\ax\   Bu\,VaT\\,,    \3i\\o    xbWYv 
mas\eT    àeVan   Boipt\s\e   de   Bot\Txe\ienx\e>^,    A'oXiOt   o^    Be\.\,eX3Taxvo\\e, 
t\\e    o^^\z^   \\od    -to    oràer    e\>evM;t\\\,u|,    -    -    tVie   t^'f^^s.    Wot    s\\e    àes- 
\\weô-    -    -   ^ov    Wz    coYis\vuc\\OTi    ûTxd   coti.pVe'ivoTx    o"^    \\\.e   \)u\,Vd\.u^s 

LeoTv  de.      ^es   QOT^ptes   de»    Bot\,w.eTv\a   d\x   ç.oV    etc.    VoV.    2,    p.    "â 

Is  it  tasQ  oonoeivabla,    that  saca  a  royai   reaiienoe  shateau 
snouLi  be  toca  doirn  in  1593,^^^  in  ordsr  to  at  onoe  ereot  a 
ae»v  ona  for  Saorielie  d'gstrees,    the  later  Marquise  de  !çi(once- 
atix,    that  for  a  long  tine  was   not  reqaired   to   03  as   large? 

Ifl  an  entirely  simiiar  case,    ne  see  that  the  3hateaa  at  Vern- 

-^"70 
eail-sar-Oise,  which  ^as  erecfced  as  a  private  château  of 

Philippe  de  Soulainvilliers  and  the  Duke  de  [îîemoars,    was  beaa- 

tified  by  Henry  IV,    and   sufficied  for  mademoisetia  d'ântraga- 

3S,   the  ns'^  Marqiiise  de  Verneaii,    to   Trhom  he  gave  the  cnateau,  ■ 

as  he  had  given  ionceaax  to  oEOPielie  d'Sstrees. 

)to\e    869.      îTv   -tYve  c  inàfcît .  \o    "tVxe    Vast   xDoVume    ot    "tne    dow-ptes 
des   Bo.W.mew'ts   au    B.o\,    -tYxere    va    \xv   tVve   i^ear    lô'S?.    "-o^-Vier    expeu- 
àVA.'ure    ^ov    X\\^   CViateau    ot    Honcecxux"" .      See   Wve   Cou^p^-ea   des   Bot- 
\meu\8    etc.    VoV».    1.    p.    44» 

Kota    S70.       See    kvX,    160. 

3ach  an  assuaiption  is  so  ioQproûable,  tnat  it  cannot  cône  un- 
der  serious  considération,  and  so  mnch  tne  iess,  ffûen  already 
in  1594  Henry  had  tne  ohatsaa  arrangei  for  Qaorielle,  nunted 
there  ifith  her  on  î^arch  17,  1595,  was  recoaciled  tnepe  witn 
Mayenne  in  Jan. ,  159ô,  and  in  April,  1599,  tiie  inventory  of 
Tionceaax  ifas  taken  after  the  death  of  Saorielle.   Prom  tnis 
nay  it  be  seen,  that  it  was  constantiy  oocapied  at  that  tine, 
and  that  conseqaently  a  rebailding  of  the  oaateau  is  not  to 
ée  tûoagnt  of  at  ail,  while  consideraoie  décorative  iiorks  oc 
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improvemeatia  aigat  be  very  nsoessary  after  the  religioas  /rars. 

Ljiksïïise  a  mère  bondiag  of  tûs  colossal  oiiaster  order  in 
tne  tine  of  Maria  de  jelici  dy  Salomon  de  Brosse  to  oe  scaro- 
ely  a  later  oeautlfying  of  a  ooantpy  chateaa,  and  is  nardly 
oofnpatible  sfitn  tne  ;fords  of  Oimier,  ttiat  tûe  ornaieatatioa 
and  monogpam  of  Maria  were  ooaaeoted  witû  tûe  original  asnlar 
oond,  and  has  sinoe  bean  proved  to  De  entirely  excladed. 

Therefors  the  principal  cùateaa  repressntad  in  ?ig.  llô  iras 
oegan  by  Satherina  in  1547,  and  the  Dailding  tras  already  oocu- 
pied  in  1555. 

After  tûis  stady  had  already  been  sent  to  the  printer,  it 
oecaoïe  possible  for  aie  on  Jaly  27,  1900,  in  cooipany  rribh  H. 
Didier,  to  examina  tne  ruins  of  longeaux.   Ât  tne  locality 
»a  found  a  cooiplete  confirmation  of  ail  assuinptions  accepted 
nare  and  Oiaiier  gave  ap  tbe  opinion^ mentioned.  Ontil  this  day 
tne  carving  of  the  ornament  has  never  oeen  qiiite  completed. 
At  the  tffo  remaining  doopjfays  in  tne  court  and  aven  at  tne 
oiain  doorifay  of  tne  saone,  as  well  as  the  side  doorway,  are  a 
séries  of  ashlars  iierely  set  witn  bosses  and  without  facing. 

The  gate'^ay  pavilion  long  stood  frea  at  its  four  sides.Oni- 
ly  later  /ras  it  connected  oy  tae  galleries  on  tne  âroand  flo- 
or,  whicn  saoorted  terraoes,  witti  tha  side  ifings,  and  at  tne 
saîie  tiine  ?7ith  tnese  additions,  waich  are  clearly  recognized, 
5fas  the  facing  eut  of  the  gâte  pavilion  and  tne  monogra.!!  of 
Maria  de  Medioi  carved.   Nothing  could  nore  plainly  orove  the 
earlier  érection  of  tne  caateau  of  Gathepine. 
543.   Architect  of  the  Ohateau. 

It  is  not  to  De  denied,  tbat  if  the  nazies  of  De  l'Ornie  and 
of  Du  Cerceau  oaiie  beneath  the  pen  of  Palustre,  so  to  speak:, 
an  aoparent  justification  existed  for  tais,  and  that  aaiong  P 
â'rencn  arcaitects,  the  building  and  otaer  circumstaaces  nust 
first  hâve  drawn  attantioa  to  taare  tsfo  onen. 

549.   Reasons  against  fhilibsrt.De  l'Oraie. 

Hère   ail  tha  writings  of  De  l'Oriie  lost  excspt  tha  few  oas- 
sagas  in  îïhich  he  speaks  of  Monceaux,  and  consequantly  if  one 
had  no  starting  point  whatever  for  writing  and  tninking  of 
his  art,  tnen  would  one  oe  really  in  condition  to  aslc  hinself, 
ffhether  ne  did  not  then  saice  mperfect  allusions  to  an  arcni- 
tsctural  undertaking,  of  îrhich  he  ifas  tne  creator.   But  îrhoe- 
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ifiioevsr  is  acquainted  jfita  ûia  oaaracter  and  tii3  noie  of  wri- 
ting  ffiii  sooa  pa33  to  the  oppoaits  oonvictioa. 

He   ûave  alrealy  sxainiaed  t&e  qaestioa,  îrûstaer  tne  Houae  f 
for  oali-play  in  Monceaax  aigat  hâve  oeen  for  De  l'Oraae  toe 
oooaaion  for  irorks  for  tbe  queen  in  tnis  obateaii,"'   and  adop- 
te! a  deoided  déniai  of  tûia  assaiption.   i¥s  mast  ao#  examina 
wnetaer  the  -fords  of  De  l'Orae  iadioate  or  adiiit  of  the  oonc- 
lasion  of  the  building  of  tne  oaateaa  oy  aimself. 

0^  root  cox\a\r\xc"t\ox\. 

The  jfords  of  De  l'Orie  in  the  Mejioipe  exorassed  in  langaage 
otherifise  hard  to  anderstand,  are  actuaily  so  distorted  in  a 
itay  peiating  to  Monoeaux,  tnat  the  true  sensé  does  not  at  on- 
oe  appear. 

Near  the  end  of  the  long  enuneration  of  repairs,  oonpietio- 
ns  and  of  new  Duiidin^s,  by  wnion  De  l'Orie  jfas  ousied  at  dif- 
férent places  during  an  activity  of  .lany  years  and  until  nia 
ioss  of  favor,  he  aiso  nof  refers  to  tae  woric  oonnectei  fitn 
\îonceaax,  and  in  order  to  designate  in  yraat  tais  oonsisted, 
ne  writes  the  following. 

In  Moassseaa,  for  the  queen  Jiotaer,  jraioa  is  tae  reason  tn- 
at î  found  tne  design  for  tae  oail-play  hoase  in  tae  do:nain 
of  oâPpentry,  that  she  ffisaed  to  aave  oovered,  ^raere  I  aai 
dra?ra  so  lany  pret-ty  designs;  out  Moaseièaear  de  ^^îevers  aai 

others  deorived  ne   of  laay  oeautifal  undertakin^s  aai  ifere  a 
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quite  suiien,  oeoause  ay  said  lady  »oiild  ouiid. 

If  one  aooarately  judges  the  words  of  tais  passage, and  com- 
pares then  witû  tae  node  of  exoression  eiployed  cy  De  i'Dne 
in  référence  to  otner  olaoes,  at  »aicû  ae  .tas  enoioyed,  espe- 
cially  ??ita  the  passage  dipectly  precedia^  aai  referria^  to 
3t.  Geâer,  in  «aica  ne  oarefuily  distin^uisaes  aetireen  lYiat 
he  nad  done  in  new  oaildings  an!  to  Hireaiy  existia^  woris; 
fuptaer  co.Bp3rin5  the  ?roPds  ïfitù  tae  oassage  relatmg  to  Anet, 
tnat  directly  t'oilosts  tbe  one  on  Monceaax,  so  taat  27  tae  dI- 
easare  srith  ithica  De  l'^rae  13  aocasto^ed  to  soeai  of  ais  tto- 
riîs,  one  nay  hère  conclude  jfita  aosolate  ceruainty,  taat  ad, 
De  l^Ordie,  .*as  not  tae  aaster  and  cailler  of  3aâteaa  -.(oaceaax. 
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Ha  never  says  hsre  as  elsewfaôre,    "I  maie'',    "I  hal  made",    or 
"I  iii   nofc  hâve  oiade". 

If  oae  «ïoaid  aiso   refer  to   tùe  passa.^e;    "taen  whea  I  ùave 
drawn  so  many  beaatifal  designs''  to  ppojscta,    tiiat  De  l'Orne 
Qad  Dpepared  oepore  the  mosent  hère  undep  coasideration,    when 
tiie  queen  desired  tûe  ball-play  Hoase  to  bs  poofed,    then  ttio- 
se  "beautit'ul  andertakiaga"  (as  De  l'Opme  ûinaaelf  says),    »fere 
lost  to  tiim  through  the  iaterfereaoe  of  M.   de  Nevers  and  oth- 
ers.     Thèse  designs  for  loBoeaux. werefore  execated  neitaer  by 
De  i^^^me  nor  by  others  in  Bonceaax.      Bat  even  the  obsoure  s 
statenent  in  this  passage  oontradiots  any  sach  extension  of 
his  naeaning,    in  whioh  the  "there  ffûera  I  had  draivn  so  many 
ûcatty  designs"  relates  to  the  tnen  existing  gaaie  of  peli-me- 
11  and  the  invention  of  his  System  of  roof  construction  and 
not  to  %oiioea\iz  in, gênerai,   which  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  passage. 

îhas  it  resaits  from  even  the  Mémoire  of  De  l'Orme,   tnat  t 
the  entire  connection  of  him  ?rith  the  private  château  of  the 
queen  in  ^^onoeaux  consisted  in  proposing  spiritel  designs  for 
the  roof   trusses  of  an  aiready  existing  ball-play  house  not 
oy  him,    —  designs  that  nere  never  adopted. 

Oqs  cannot  then  adhère  to  Palustre,    ivnen  ne  asserts,    &aab 
Berty's  décision  was  erroneous,    that  De  l'Orme  aad   nothinlc 
to  do  vfita  the  érection  of  the  Château  at  Monceaux. 

Bub  thè  second  passage,    ivhere  De  l'Orme  speaks  of   the  inven- 
tion of  his  System  of  trusses  and  of   Monceaux,    permits  the  c 
correctness  of  our  perception  and   that  of  Berby  to  apoear  ^i- 
thout  any  doubt  irhatever.   ^'^'^ 

Xote    873.      T!\ve   pcxascxèe    N.8    taNceu   ^rowi   ûe    \,'*Ornke*a   Hou\5e\,Ves 
ln\3eTvt,\oxv3,  ax\d    \s   pvxxxteà    \,tv   Ber\và''a   (ivcvx\ô.a    Aro\\\\.ec"te8   îran- 

Wvev    l,a\\e   xbos   wot    suoVv    X.lsetv'^    t\\ouè't\"t   \vo\b    to    co^ier    a    ^a^e    ot 
pe\.\,-me\,\.    cxt   \\er    C^vateau   o^    )^OT\.oeo.\xx,    \-o    iV-xae    p\,ea8ure    ax\à    c 
coxvtewtmewt    to    t\\e   ^^^,xv|.       ^nà    seetxvà,   t\\o.t    aucYv   a   Irecvt    au^    ot 
mouevji  NBCS   àe(aa.Tvàed   f^'O'*   >xev,    a\ve   couaeà   m-e   to    apeoV;   o^    t\\ta 
txvx^exvttou.     anà    t\ve    aotà   taà'^   Mscxa    t\\e   cause,    t\\at    1   ^eatred    to 
tr\^    Vt   t\\ere',    t\\e\\   <iea\TtTrv|,    ^vecxt\.\^    to   reuàer    \\er   ^\^    \\\jLm\ate 
aer\3tc.e,       "î^veu    1    taoà-e    t\\e    teat    at    t\\e   0\\ateau    ot    La  l^uette    etc^"*. 
If  he  had   oeen   bne  architect  of   the  queen   and   of   ner  Château 
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at  l^OQOsaux,  *ouii  De  l'Orae  aave  axpressei  ûinself  as  folio- 
ws: —  "Aod  seeiQg  tnat  aucû  a  graat  aaai  was  rsquirsi  froa  her 
for  tae  cjovering  of  ûer  ûoaas  tor  oaii-oiay",  ffoaii  ne  evar 
ùave  ased  tri3  wori  ^'one",  if  ûe  «fera  Binseif  boe  aroaiteot  of 
tne  queen?  Wûy  lil  as  taen  30  stron^ly  Issire  to  03  enaolel 
to  renier  ne?  very  niinDis  service,  if  ae  were  alrealy  in  aer 
service  anl  '/fera  her  aroaitect?  ïïûy  iras  tae  queen  tae  3oie 
reasoQ,  taai   ae  ffiaael  to  test  ais  iavention,  anl  ifny  îii  ae 
nake  tae  first  triai  of  it  oa  Oaateaa  ua  Muette  aai  not  oa  t 
the  baii-Diay  noaae  of  the  queen  at  :doaoeaux,  if  hs  ?fere  aer 
arohitsot  and  taat  of  bar  ppivata  onataau?  And  aftar  Ha  ùad 
sucoessfuiiy  oompistad  tûis  expepinant  in  La  'Guetta,  ïfay  ^as 
ïiis  systeai  aevsr  aupioysd  oy  aii  on  Lais  peLi-iieli  of  the  qu- 
een in  Monoeaux,  7?aich  ne  30  aiuoa  désirai  to  oover,  if  ne  aad 
oean  its  arohiteot?  ??"ny  i3  it  that  King  Henry  II,  /rao  as  a 
reply  to  tne  auooess  of  his  systan,  ooiiandad  De  l'Dpiie  to  îf 
wpite  a  book  thereon,  ais  Nouvelles  Inventions?  ?inaliy,  tay 
does  tae  loquaoious  De  l'Orna  Kno<*  notainé  eisa  1,0  Lall  of 
Qis  assumai  aroaitacturai  eiployiiiant  at  Dnateau  Monceaux,  ex- 
cepting  of  ais  -.fisn  to  do  soneoning  taere?  Tais  silence  is 
tiae  îDore  strixmg,  since  PaiLioert  De  I^Dria  laier,  ifaen  ae 
finaiiy  oeca;ne  arcaitect  of  taa  Tuileries,  faose  aataorsaio, 
30  to  speak,  ae  ascrioed  to  the  queea  aai  said,  taat  ae  desi- 
gned  scarcely  any  aiaioar  or  any  ornaient,  ffitaoat  .laviag  re- 
ceived  froai  tae  queen  tae  exact  suggestion  for  tae  sa:i:e. 

Tae  ansTîer  to  ail  tnass  "Trays"  is  simoiy  tnis,  Liai.  De  i'jr- 
ns   '.vas  not  even  tae  architsct  of  Dataeriae,  ?faea  sne  ouiit  n 
aer  orivate  château  m  Monceaux.   Ani  ^ray  ^ras  noô  De  i'Drue 
royai  arcaitect  m  tais  casa?  Douotless  oecause  tae  suffen- 
nâ  Ttaliaa  spouse  of  tne  kin$,  in  tais  case  30  Tiaca  tae  :iîore 
orafarrad  to  sélect  aer  fanous  coantrynaa  ^niaticcio,  /faea 
De  l'Or>iia  at  the  connand  of  tae  kmg  wzs   ta?  oersoaal  arcait- 
ect of  tne  rival  of  Catherine,  Diana  ie  "ciôiers,  at  Aaet  aai 
t^i:noar3.  ^ 

>^o\e    9^1!^.       LXavvVVV  \.er ,     \t>\oa€    wai^e    ^xe    novc    use    r  ecu\.XcvT\\V\i,     ^ 

Vu    nowc    o(    \.^^o    vovvcvV    v^atetvtô,     \,\\a\,    iienl\c;n    XV.c     ôu\\i\.wÈS    liVoi- 
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550.   ApparenD  Grounla  for  Du  Osroeau. 

Tae  ssconl  aaster,  that  aiigût  osrtiaps  oe  oonaiierel,  13  Du 
6erceaa  tae  fataer.  fhs   reasona  oerïûiLlia^  lae   taou^at  of  l 
this  po33ibiî}ity  are  osptain  style  aff inities  ani  fapther,the 
faot,  that  tii3  son  Jaoqaes  II  passes  for  the  arcûitsct  of  Hen- 
ry II,  j»ûo  303ipletel  the  onateau  (or  evan  reoaiit  it),  anl  a 
after  ûis  leata  Salanon  de  Brosse  oarrèeî  on  t-ne  hovk,      Tae 
Latter  -^as  a  neoûeff  of  Jacques  II  anl  at  tae  sane  tine  a  gra- 
ndson  of  Jaoqaes  I.   This  saooession  of  t/fo  lesoenlaats  of  t 
the  iatter,  aoooriing  to  tne  castons  of  tae  tine,  3iigat  iend 
some  justification  to  tae  conjeotare,  taat  Jacques  I  was  tne 
Creator  of  tne  Onateau. 

It  îToaii  oe  lifficult  to  not  oelieve  m  a  certain  affinity 
oet.îeen  tne  ^ate  pavilion  of  Monceaux  anl  taat  of  Du  Serceau 
in  nis  seconl  project  for  Onateau  Vernueii-sur-Dise  on  Loe 
one  nanl,  anl  on  tae  otaer  tne  project  of  the  saae  lastsr  for 

the  ^ate  oaviiion  of  Oharle7al,  vcaica  'hs   aave  liscoverel  la 
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Paris.    Dne  aigat  aljaost  tains  of  tarée  )forxs  of  a  siagle 

laster. 

Kot.e    87Ô .      "Se    V.aoe    \,\,\.\iôXro.t2î    \\    \tv   Les    Du    Zzvzzz-^,    ?\^.. 
iv7.    p.    93. 

Palustre  aiso  irrites  (1379),  taat  ûaa  gênerai  àssi^a  rscai- 
Is  that  of  Varau2il-sar-0i3e;  ne  ceiieves  t-aat,  -one  gre^L  gâte 
oaviiion  is  of  tae  tine  of  Henry  II,  aal  recails  tne  siyie  of 
Jacques  Anlrouet  Du  3erceau  II,  wao  la^'loOS  was  eatras^eà  fi- 
th  the  continuation  of  tae  érection  of  tae  raiienss'^.  rae 

colossal  orler,  taat  ^e  furtaer  see  execuLel  in  vcaoeaax,  la/ 

^ ?76 

oe  cnaractenstic  or  unis  laster. 

Xûte    B'7c.       ?aVustrc,    L.    L  cv    ïleno.xsso-nc.c    en    îrance.    Ycl.     1. 
V).    iôe. 

On  the  otner  siae,  f^alustre  rijeci-s  cne  vievs  o.  -oirs^n, 
tnao  the  Jaateau  is  iaa  to  Saloaon  le  Brossa,  fr.rsa  aa::;  :ir- 
st  occurs  tnere  in  iôl4,  wnen  ne  «s-as  3?.liel  lo  3u:;:eai  313 
uncLe  Jacques  Pu  Oerceau  (II).   Palustre  enoaasizes  tae  zonz- 
ralictions  of  ^ance,  /«rao  la  ais  Dic&ionaaire  1?e  ;rc:iiû?ct.3s 
aLso  assigna  to  le  Brosse  tae  autaorsiio  d:    :ae  oa^teâu,  afo- 
er  hrf  hski   «ritten  in  référence  to  Baptiste  Du  rer:;eaa,  inat, 
Henry  IV  entrust.el  to  an  tne  ouiliia.":  o:"  tais  jaateau  fer  3 
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Gaorieile  i'Sstrees.  ^'^'^ 

Kote  8TT .   ^Yven  Laivoe  «rote  tVvVa,  \,X  \sçxa  x\ot  N^et  \ç.wo\bw.  t\\at 

551.   Reasons  against  Qu  Oeroeau. 

Tae  reaaoQS  fcaat  exoiued  Du  Seroeau  trom   the  aufcûorsiiip  of 
tnis  onatsaa  pesait  froi»  tûe  foiiowing  ciroumstanoes. 

Let  as  for  a  rnonent  assane  tûat  Da  Oeroeaa  may  hâve  been  t 
tih3  master  of  the  CJûateaa  of  Monceaax.   He  nast  then  hâve  oom- 
aienced  it  ia  1547  or  1549,  ani  vfoald  aardly  tiave  foand  tlŒis, 
to  iiave  fnaiataiaed  at  tâe  saae  time  nis  stadio  (offioiaa)  of 
copoer  engraviQg  in  Orléans  in  1550,  as  weli  as  to  engrave  a 
and  pablish  there  in  the  aaoae  year  his  so-oailed  Petites  Ara- 
oesqaes".  With  the  tûen  existing  costonn  of  artists,  he  wouid 
stiil  less  hâve  dedicated  thèse  arabesques  siaiply  to"the  lea- 
der", oat  to  the  qaeen,  in  vrhose  service  he  ifoaid  hâve  been, 
jast  as  in  1566  he  dedioated  ais  "Livre  de  3rotesqaes"  to  tne 
daohess  of  ?3rrasa.  Renée  de  Pranoe,  into  wûose  service  he  n 
had  been  taken  at  that  titne.  But  Da  Oeroeau  paoiished  in  1549 
his  "Aros",  in  1550  nis  "Triplas  e*-^  aII  fragmenta  Structurae 
veteris^*,  and  farther  in  1551,  tne  "Venastissituae  Optices", 
ail  in  Orléans  and  dedioated  to  "the  reader". 

Ona  night  reply  thereto,  that  nsither  in  tae  isdioation  of 
the  "Plus  Sxcelients  Bastiaients  de  France"  x>o   tne  queen  nor 
in  the  text  to  Oharleval  therein  ia  to  be  foand  any  aiiasion 
to  the  faot,  that  Da  Oeroeau  and  also  his  son  Baptiste  ifere 
the  architeots  of  this  royal  ohateau.  On  the  otner  hand  it 
is  to  De  notad,  that  at  least  the  ivork  is  dedioated  to  tne 
qaeen,  while  tne  first  work  of  Du  Oeroeau  dates  from  1559, 
that  is  dedioated  to  a  member  of  the  royal  house.  It  is  "ue 
bivra  d' Arohiteotare  oontenant  50  Batinents"  dedioated  to  hen- 
ry  II.   He  does  this  on  aooount  of  the  honor  done  bin  severai 
years  eariier,  tnat  the  king  apparently  with  satisfaction  had 
examined  some  otner  plans  and  vie»s  of  ouildings,  tnat,  Ou  Oer- 
oeau had  ouoilshed.   ^rom  this  oiay  il.  os  conoluded  with  osrt- 
ainty,  that  if  Ou  Oeroeau  had  oeen  the  aroniteot  and  Duiider 
of  suoh  an  important  château  as  tnat  of  the  queen  at  Monoeaux, 
ne  would  hâve  exoressed  hiiseif  otnerwiss,  and  not  hâve  refer- 
red  to  suoh  an  uniuoortanb  faot. 

But  just  in  the  first  years  of  tne  building  of  tne  Onabeau 
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of  Monosaux,  ne  ses  Da  Gerceaa  so  ousied  as  en^ravsr  and  pub- 
liaher  in  Orléans,  bhat  this  alone  yroaii  hioder  regarding  niai 
as  arcûiteot  of  Moncsaiix.  ?artner  nis  "ooQipositioQS  d'Arcni- 
teoture"  was  liks/riss  en^raved  in  1551  in  Orléans,  and  shows 
tnat  tnen  nis  arcniteotural  idéal  did  not  follow  tne  style  of 
i^onoeaux, 

One  indeed  now  finds  in  Du  Oerceau  a  oiention  of  tne  Onateaa 
of  Monmeaux,  to  yfhicû  ne  snall  hère  retarn,  in  order  to  prev- 
ent  any  misunderstandin^  of  tne  saiie. 

^pom  ôûe  words  of  Du  Oeroeau  in  tne  dedioation  of  nis  "Liv- 
re de  Groteuques"  to  Renée  de  France  in  the  year  loôô,  we  le- 
arn  that  tne  compositions  tùspein  contained  oane  fron  three 
souroes,  'de   irrites; —  "Parts  of  wùion  I  nave  taken  froon  Mon- 
ceaux, a  notable  strong  plaoe,  some  are  from  ?ontaineoleau, 
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and  otners  are  my  OHn  invention". 

Xote    8*78.      TiA^e   \BOTàs    o^    -t^vVa   àeà\,Gat\OTv    are   coxv\cx\.Tveà    Vu    o 

0T\.\.^^    -txBO   cop\c8,    \5\i\   -yae   Yvo-oe   pvxwXeà    \,\vem    \.t\    "■Les   Du   Cievceau"? 

p.    2.35. 

Had  the  grotesques  in  Monceau  then  hâve  been  of  Ou  Cerceau' s 
designing,  he  //ouid  not  hâve  distin^uished  those  in  Monceaux 
from  nis  own  in  tûis  nanner. 

Oertainly  Ou  Oerceau  was  acquainted  with  tns  aronitsct  of 
the  Château  and  tûe  internai  décoration  oy  Prioiaticcio.   3ut 
one  must  then  aduit,  that  in  15ô0  ne  '.^as  deprived  of  his  off- 
ice by  tne  aopointsent  of  Prioiaticcio.   ïfny  in  tnis  case  did 
Du  Cerceau  take  examoles  froiB  a  ouilding  and  fron  a  naster, 
»ho  ïTould  for  niai  hâve  been  connected  ;^itn  tne  most  painful 
recollections? 

Ail  thèse  facts  indeed  lake  it  jastifiaole  to  exclude  Jacq- 
ues Du  Oerceau  I  as  a  possible  arcnitect  of  Monâeaux  m  just 
as  décisive  a  manner  as  De  l'Orne. 

552.   Reasons  against  other  Masters. 

To  think  of  Jean  Bullant  is  forbiiden  oy  a  séries  of  décis- 
ive facts.   In  tne  year  1547  t\e   was  oniy  aoouL  22  years  old. 
Purther  ne  .vas  the  personal  aroaitect  of  tne  Gonstaole  ie  Mo- 
ntmorency, of  nûon   fl.  Martin  «rites,  tnat  ne  was  even  nore 
nated  oy  tne  queen  tnan  «ras  Diana  ie  Poitiers,  since  ne  nad 
30  âreatly  aided  m  seoarating  tae  kin^  fron  nerseif. 

Kote  87*2.   Au\\\>^me-SoVtv\-?a\i\,  \.i\  P\,aua\.  VoV.  e,  p.  373.  1t^ 
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reterexvce  Xo    tYie  'o\x\-\i'i\Tvia  oxv  \b\\\c\\  BuVVçxnt  6mp\,o\>,eà  a  co\,oe- 

'/îouli  ùe  Qave  dedioatecl  his  two  works  on  architeotare  to  t 
tiie  Montmorenoys,  fathar  and  3on  (Art.  14ô),  if  ae   had  been 
sinoe  1547  tne  arotiitect  of  tne  qusen? 

Ifa  i%   probable  tûat  the  qasen  waited  aotil  after  tûa  deatha 
of  De  l'Orme  and  of  Priaiatiooio     to  oaoose  Jean  Builant  as 
her  arohitect,  and  to  confsr  on  him  tiie  office  of  controller 
iost  by  Oe  l'Orme,  if  already  in  1547  lie  ^as  building  ner  Oh- 
ateau  of  Monoeaax,  and  ùad  ohar^e  of  it  antii  1530? 

In  the  saoae  spirit  fouod  in  the  writings  of  3erlio,  oy  nis 
3iienoe  oonoerning  Nionoeaux  and  by  his  complaints  of  tfae  inao- 
tivity  in  vrûich  iie  was  left,  nis  authorsiiip  is  likewise  ent- 
irely  exoluded. 

ïinaliy,  from  everything  said  nere  in  the  Notes  on  Jean  Gou- 
jon and  Pierre  Lesoot,  thèse  naasters  can  just  as  iittle  be  c 
oonsidered.  Oeptainly  not  Goujon  on  aooount  of  nis  Huguenot 
antécédents  froîi  tne  peap  1542.  (Art.  140). 

?or  Gesoot  it  '^ouid  be  just  as  uninteiligiûle,  tfûy  ne  ffould 
hâve  D3en  removed  in  1560  froB  aotivity  in  the  direction  of 
this  château, or  hâve  oeen  placed  under  tne  iead  of  Primatioc- 
cio.   His  position  after  1546  was  too  high  and  excsotionai, 
for  in  the  appointtnent  of  Oe  i'Orme  and  of  Priinaticcio  as  su- 
perintendents,  it  waè  always  siiated,  that  the  ouiiiing  of  the 
Louvre  and  Lescot  -vere  not  considered  in  tais  aopointnîent. 
553.  'The  Building  «tas  by   an  laiportant  Master. 

After  comaaunicating  our  opinions  to  M.  Oinaier,  that  oy  thés 
élimination  of  tne  five  great  trench  arcnitects,  the  probabi- 
iity  that  Primaticoio  «as  tne  author  of  the  ctateau  nas   muoh 
enhanoed,  tais  careful  investigator  called  out  attention  to 
the  possioility,  that  perhaps  finally  for  tais  distant  count- 
ry  onateau,  '^,ath9ring  might  hâve  taken  an  entireiy  ooscure  a 
architect,  as  appeass  to  hâve  been  the  case  jrith  Gilles  ie 
Breton  at  the  Château  of  Fontainebleau. 

Bowever  we  may  appreciate  the  foresight  of  Dimier,  sucq  a 
thought  is  baseless  hère,  when  it  is  determined  —  and  we  hâ- 
ve oroved  this  —  that  the  château  with  the  colossal  pilaster 
order  .tas  indeed  Oatherine's  Duiiding  of  1547. 

An  entire  séries  of  architectural  as  well  as  Doral  reasons 
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excludes  tûe  suoposition  of  ^.   Dimier.  The  architsct  and  3r- 
sator  of  Monoeaax  was  no  ?pen3û  bangler  liks  3iii2s  is  Breton , 
but  an  arotiiteot  wtio  in  Monceaux  eatertl  into  compétition  iïi- 
tti  the  very  latest  oreations  of  the  greatest  iiving  masters 
of  Italy,  with  Michelangelo,  ao  to  speak. 

The  existence  in  tne  year  1547  of  a  colossal  orier  on  a  sec- 
ular  Duilling  was  just  as  great  an  event  for  Italy  itseif  as 
for  ?rance,  ani  taerefore  leserves  comoleta  attention. 
554.   Nature  anl  Importance  of  the  Problem. 
?or  a  correct  détermination  of  the  cipcumstances,  the  follov?- 
ing  should  not  be  fopgotten. 

Monceaux  was  a  compétition,  a  contrast  and  a  protestî 

Sven  in  the  year  itseif  in  which  Oatnerine  became  queen,  s 

ââl 

3h3  oegan  Monoeaux  in  opposition  to  Anet,    tne  château  of 

the  queen  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  mistress,  a  ppotest  of 
Oatnerine  against  Siana  de  Poitiess.  It  was  at  the  same  tine 
a  compétition  between  Italian  art  and  its  blooming  ?pench  da- 
ugnter. 

«Ole  S80.   See  ^v\,    145. 

No\,e    881.      "îo    \ie-t-ter    uTvderstaxMi    Wz    sxtuaWow,    \ce    re-^er    -to 
"tVve   \x>or<iô    ç>\    l^ex\r\^   Jlo,rt\,x\'.  --    '^Q^oluq   \\aà,    o.8cetxded,    \\\z    t\vvoue 
\ïiV-t\v   Yver    \,o\oer,    o.x\à    t\\e   \,e|\. tomate   \»\,fe,    cat\\er\x\e   de   >^e(i\c\, 

cyvaT\ot    0"^    a    '^o\50T\\e    o^    ■^ovtvi    e^|\vt   vi^ears. 

Henry  II  had  a  magnificent  Cnateau  of  Anet  ouilt  for  Diana 

oy  pBiiibert  Ûe  l'Drms,    and   her  motto  ne  had   already   borne  as 

.        .  .        332 
daupnin. 

Kote    882.       "îVve    creace^t    «^oox\    o^    D\çxna    \»\,\\v    W^e    moWo; --    ""T 

î^ever  couid  the  thoughts  of  the  offeaded  vrife  no.t  as  queen 
fall  for  tais  ouroose  on  Pnilioert  De  l'Orme,  tae  arcnitect 
of  her  rival  and  of  her  faitnLess  husoand.   The  eye  of  tne  It- 
alian lady  ivas  directel  to  one  of  her  celeorated  countrymen, 
vfûo  stood  at  the  neai  o?  the  Italian  masters  in  ^ontaineoleau. 
3ut  the  daugnter  of  tae  Mediôi  at  tne  same  time  looked  farta- 
er  and  still  higûer.  ?roiii  Some  the  famé  of  Micaelangelo  as 
tne  greatest  architect  of  the  time  commenced  to  permeate  tar- 
oughout  the  world,  after  ûe  had  already  oeen  celeorated  as  t 
tne  first  oainter  and  sculotor. 
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Tria  year  previoasiy  ne   lecictsd  the  lesign  ot   the   palaces  on 
ttis  Cîapitol,  ani  ia  tû3  aaccasdin^  one  was  entrusted  to  aiin 
the  ooinoietion  of  biie  first  oharcii  of  Cariatsnloai.   Iq  both 
Works  Micasiangeio  returael  to  ttia  use  of  a  colossal  order  of 
oilâsters;  everyoae  must  oslieve  tûat  ae  oad  Introdaced  this 
nevf  tendenoy. 

Does  QOt  in  tûls  fact  alone  lie  the   explanation,  wûy  in  the 
same  year  Oataerine  for  thé  first  tinae  in  Prance  cause!  tae 
arrangement  of  a  colossal  pilaster  order  on  a  secular  ouilding? 

'/?e  iiave  arrived  at  an  epoch  of  tae  ni^a  Renaissance,  m  -^h- 
icli  at  the  court  as  ivell  as  ander  tbe  great  architects  of  Fr- 
ance, men  were  exactly  at  tiie  same  advancement  as  tne  great 
events  in  tiie  domain  of  art  in  Italy.   That  Francis  î  would 
gladly  hâve  aad  Michelangelo  in  France,  and  had  eveo  directly 
îvritten  to  ûim  onoe,  then  is  it  natural,  tnat  now  one  of  the 
Medici  on  the  ?peach  throne  never  lost  sight  of  tne  course  of 
ner  gpeat  coantryman  in  Rome,  ?rhose  life  and  works  were  so  in- 
timately  connected  witn  her  faoïily,  nor  remam  unaffected  by 
his  new  conors,  ais  ne/r  works,  and  ais  neif  tendency,  that  ap- 
peared  to  be  emoodied  in  tne  colossal  order,  so  to  soeak. 

Sue  would  exhibit  in  her  château  in  contrast  to  tne  just  c 
commenced  bouvre  and  Anet,  what  aer  couatryaaen  could  accompi- 
ish  in  France. 

555.   évidence  of  Authorsûio  of  Primaticcio. 

Hô   snail  oollect  to^etner  the  facts  so  far  determined. 

1.  for  each  of  tne  five  great  ?rench  arcnitects  one  or  mo- 
reasons  exist  for  finally  excluding  niai  from  tûe  autnorship 
of  the  château. 

2.  îhe  assumption  that  the  arcniteot  tnight  be  mereiy  an  un- 
known  and  obscure  master  is  excluded  oy  the  treatment  of  tae 
caateau,  novel  for  the  time  and  eooon-iBaking.   One  can  only 
tnink  of  a  master,  fiao   dared  in  the  newest  course  of  Micnslan- 
gelo,  to  enter  into  comostition  with  hin,  so  to  soeak.   Tae 
entire  novelty  of  this  treatment  in  France  particularly  reau- 
ires  one  to  think  of  an  Italian. 

'/îe  now  compare  taese  facts  wita  afew  questions. 

How  cornes  it,  that  tifo  days  —  only  l'/to   days  —  on  Juiy  12, 
1559,  after  tne  dsath  of  Henry  II,  Philibert  De  l'Orme,  tns 
oersonai  arcnitsct  of  tae  king  and  of  Diana  13  Poitiers,  was 
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sappianteci   in  the   sapervisioa  of  ail   royal   ouiliia^s   by  Prin- 
aticcio? 

further,  ao?r  comes  it  tbat  on  Jan.  80,  1559  (1560,  new  sty- 
le), six  nonths  latar,^^"-^  natnerine  likewiss  entrasts  tns  su- 
oervision  of  her  private  buildiags  ^^"^  to  tiiis  sanae  Primatic- 
cio,    in  ïfhich  was   inolaiel  that  of  Monceaux? 

Ko"te    ^82..      Becauae   pcx^e    162    ow,\t\eà   Xo    s\ote,    t^xoA    ou   Oqx\. 
2.1,    iô5^,    \B    act\xa\\,\i    1560    o^    "t^e   x\e\£i   3\\^\e,    \\\e    sec^vxence    t^x- 

No-te    884.      See    tVie    \ext   puXjV.S.sYved   b\i    Bo\8\,\s\.e,    k,    à,e    Vu   i<i 
Jiex^o\res   de    V'^ïN.s-toX.rc   àe   Çcirva    z\o .    H  q\.  ,    'è    ^1876").    p.    24S    et 
aeOi,      Bo\a\\a\>e   ^urt\\er   \»r\tes: --    "•ç«a-t\ver \ue   \\o.d    o.Touuà    \\er 
au    cx(im\u\s\ra\\ou   rea\.\,>^    ec\vxa\.    Xo    Wvat   ot    "tYve   V.\ut   \v\.mseVt ,  *" 
p.    Iki .       ""'îVve    o\i\\,à\ué,    se"r\)\,ce   vccya   rec^uxTed    ou    o.   uo   Vaaa    aoa- 
Ve".    p.    254.      l^e   -^urWxer    refera    \o   C\\e>3CjL\.\.ev,     fv\3be   G.    DeXtea 
et   oreaucVera   de    Va   ro>iue-me're   Cat^verVue   de   iieàocV,    18e)2',    at- 
30    to    fue   "âtatotre   de   Ci\veuoucea\ibX   'oa^    t\ve    aame    aut\\or,    1858. 

?or  the  latter  appointueat  ûy  tiae  qa33n,"M.    francisque  de 
Primalicis,    Abbot  of  S.    ilartin  cie  Troye3,"to  tne  sans  office 
of  supervision  of   aer  ov^n  chateaus,    ouiidin^s  and   architectu- 
ral  works,    tae  following  must  oe  aaid. 

It  /fould  oe  a  ^ross  error  to  assuaie,    taat  Primaticcio  -fas 
taereoy  fipst  called  to  exercise  arcnitectural  activity   in  t 
tiie  Onateau  of  Monceaux,   and   tnat  ne  consequently  could  not 
ûave  been  the  arcnitect  thereof   from  1547.      His  later  new  of- 
fice was  merely  tnat  of  an  arcaitecturai   administrative  cont- 
rol,    oversigiit  witii  the  power  of   issuing  payaient  vouchers. 
This  office  itself  was  not  tiiat  of   an  architect,    and   it  was 
cniefly  devoted  to  nontechnical   aiatters.      There  was   in  it  a 
Jiark  of  confldsQoe,    '.Yaicii  for  Tihe  first  tine  iîas  givsn  to  tiie 
architects  Pierre  Lescot  at  tiie  oeginning  of  tiae  Louvre,    and 
tnen  to  Pailioert  De  i'Orîie;    Prinaaticcio   is  tne  tnird  to  ??non3 
it  feli   no'rî  in  a  twofold  degree,    i.e.,    for  tae  builiinés  of 
ttie  king  and  of   tùe  queen. 

No't  in  the  hasts  to  dépose  tne  arcaiteciis  of  her  hated  riv- 
al is  not  to  be  seen  ths  clear  resuit  of  the  ion^  humiLiation 
of  the  invsiiid  queen? 

Is  there  not  to  oe  seen  m  tae  ctioice  of  Primatiocio,  the 
head  of  tne  scaooi  of  ^ontaineoleau,  as  tne  successor  of  De 
l'Orine  the  victory  of   the   architect  of    tne  cûateau  of   the  le- 
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legitimate  queea  over  the  arohiteots  of  tfie  chatsau  of  the 
inistrsss? 

Où  one  part  ws  are  oonvincîsl,  tiiat  tais  was  tns  casa,  and 
that  ths  coQneotioQ  of  tnes  faots  is  even  a  more  oertain  pro- 
of,  taat  Prinaaticcio  waa  tûe  arohiteot  of  tùe   Caatsau  of  Mon- 
ssaux,  and  tbat  aone  other  than  he  could  bavs  been  such  under 
tne  given  conditions. 

o5ô.   Resiilts  of  the  Authorahip  of  Prinaatiocio. 

8y  tais  évidence  and  thia  décision  many  other  events  of  tae 
tiaie  00018  into  a  clearer  light. 

Pirst  of  ail  are  explained  the  words  of  tne  king  in  the  pat- 
ent of  appointaient  of  Primaticcio,  that  on  July  12,  1559,  two 
days  after  tne  death  of  Henry  II,  référence  oeing  nade  to  his 
"great  expérience  in  the  art  of  architecture,  of  irnich  he  has 
on  several  occasions  made  good  proofs  oy  varions  oaildinès, ^^^ 
for  entrustiné  to  nim  the  office  of  having  the  oversight  and 
entire  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  nis  buildings". 

Note  885.   See  \B\\at  \,8  s\,a\eà,  Vu  kvX,    168,  aa  \Be\,\,  as  \,ï\e 
sources  mentxoneà  \x\  Note  2.81. 

557.   Influence  of  Monceaux  on  Ou  Oerceau. 

Purther  the  siinilarity  of  the  style  of  Monceaux  to  that  of 
Du  Oerceau  can  De  explained.   Tne  proof  given,  tnat  the  plan 
and  treatment  of  the  château  as  represenLed  in  ?ig.  llô  is 
taat  of  1547,  has  the  important  fact  as  a  séquence,  that  the 
important  influence  exerted  ôy  tais  ouilding  on  toose  of  Ou 
Oerceau  and  of  de  Brosse,  may  oe  explained.   Such  an  influen- 
ce does  not  orocsed  frooi  the  .vorK  of  a  oungler.   The  oortions 
of  siontainebleau,  that  are  the  work  of  Gilles  le  3reton,  nev- 
er  hâve  exercised  any  influence  on  anyone. 

Instead  of  the  design  of  Du  Oerceau  for  7ernueil  havin^  in- 
fluenari  .'io,a3 -3'!,i]  <:,  it  is  the  reverse  '/fith  the  school  of  OaLn- 
erine  and  ^rimaticcio,  that  influenced  Du  Oerceau,  de  Srosse 
and  Verneuil,  and  also  douotless  bas  grand  oroject  of  a  Onat- 
eau  for  the  son  of  Oathërine,  Oharles  IX,  at  Onarleval. (See 
Figs.  119,  120,  132,  232). 

In  any  case  Du  Oerceau  was  acquaintei  »ith  tas  château  of 
the  queen,  since  he  states  tnat  he  took  fron  thence  a  séries 
of  grotesques  for  his  oook.   And  if  he  took  thèse  oaly  fron 
thenoe  and  from  Fontainebleau,  fie  dii  tais,  oecause  ae  esteeined 
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ttieai  as  03sb.   îaey  are  ia  a  siiiiiar  style,  aai  one  oaust  aoo- 
oriiagiy  so  oiuon  the  more  regari  MoBoeaux  as  tiavin^  originat- 
si  ander  Primaticîcio's  leal,  as  after  1530  the   sapervisiOD  ot 
ail  biiiidlings  of  tae   qaeea  oassei  to  ûioa. 

îûus  it  woull  not  aopear  sarorisiag,  that  evan  as  the  inte- 
rior  plsasel  hin,  tne  sxterior  of  the  ohateaa  of  tûe  qaeeû  ax- 
epted  an  ifQooptant  inflaenos  oq  tû8  style  tenleacy  of  Du  Oer- 
oaaa,  even  wQen  tae  oroaieats  wers  not  ohiseled  frooQ  the  ooo- 
ss.  ^or  Qsre  as  elsewhsre  Du  Oerceau  fraqusntiy  hal  kno'^lsd-- 
gs  from  tas  original  Irawlngs  of  tna  aaaxeoatel  portions,  anl 
engravad  the  sama  for  bis  tories. 

The  nastery  developei  ôy  Prinatiooio  in  tnis  ohataaa  style 
bettar  sxplains  tae  perhaps  even  éreatar,  whioh  wa  sae  hiai  la- 
veiop  in  the  lomed  structura  of  the  Mausoleuai  of  tne  Valois 
ab  3.  Denis.  One  aids  in  explaining  the  other. 
3.  Sxauplas  of  tne  Bign  Renaissance*. 
553.   Sxaoïpla  in  Ohantilly. 

As  in  tne  tina  of  âraoïante  and  RaÔnael  m  iLaiy,  one  aiay  1 
like.vi3e  see  in  France  a  nunber  of  examoles,  in  '.vhioh  the  or- 
ier  ocoupies  a  sort  of  intanadiate  olace  oec-faen  tae  ooloss- 
al  anl  the  oriinary  arrangeaient.   (See  ?ig3.  5,  11,  152,  loi, 
1Ô3,  309,  315,  324,  325,  and  taa  rsar  portions  of  Pigs.  329 
and  33ô). 

In  tae  s-a^LL  Onateau  at  Onantilly  reoresenôed  in  ?ig3.  117, 
3do  .^^g  ^^^  ^.^g^  Jean  Bullant  nas  extenied  ais  orier  lo  tha 
nid-heighb  of  toe  roof  /rinîo?TS,  whioa  interseot  the  entablat- 
ure  in  anything  o\il  a  ooinneniaoLe  nanner.  If  ia  soice  of  ta- 
is, "ona  Duiidin?  still  naltas  a  oan^ially  oleasin^  inoression, 
tais  is  oasad  oniy  on  tae  good  treataient  of  taa  datails. 

Kote  886.   Çvom  Du  Oerceau.  Les  pVus  î.xce\.VeT\.-t3  BasWmeu-ts 
û,e  çrance.  eto .  YoV.  2. 

559»  Sxamples  on  Ohupohes. 

Also  on  sons  onuroaes  are  foand  orders,  taat  aave  a  si^ilar 
tcini  of  interoiediate  siza.   ^e  refer  to  tae  faoaies  of  tne  0 
Ohuroa  at  3.  'lorantin,  Pig.  132;  3.  Olotilla  at  Andelys,  ?ig. 
1Ô2;  3.  Calais,  5'i^.  152;  tûe  Tomo  Ohapai  ao  Anet,  ?ig.  159, 
aad  OQe  Oauroa  of  3.  .^izier  at  byons,  .^ig.  131. 
5ôO.   -iotal  le  Lianoignon. 

One  of  tne  most  iJioortant  axa,iioIe3  of  this  tiïie  is  Hocei  ic; 
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bamoignaa  ia  taa  ialarala  at  Paris.   It  *â3  oe^ai  by  3iana  of 
^ranoe,  laoheas  of  Angoaleie,  a  aa^ural  laaâatsp  of  Benry  ÎT 
anî  of  Diana  of  Poitisrs.^^  It  was  oo.Tiol3tel  oy  ûer  nspae-f, 
Oaarlss  ie  Valois,  to  «raoi  3QS  oeqaeataai  it.  fie   ^ive  a  rao- 
rsssatatioQ  of  it  ia  ?i|.  113.^"" 

Koxe  BST,   S\ve  ytas  oorxv  \.t\  \d37  l,â,\,eà  lêi^^,  Ki.o.rr\,eà  \n  155Î 
^oraWo  ?arx\ese,  \j;\\o  à\.ed  xn  \\\e  ao.t^^  uear,  arvd  Vater  Tranco- 

ot  ?\\\V\ppe  ies  Duo,  o.  ?  \el'».ox\\,e3e  f'O'st  5otv\. 

Kote  eB£.   ?ro^  CîaWxat.  ï.   tue.  à  "»  ^roVAxecXur  e .  VqV.  e. 
?\, .  55 . 

We  lo  not  knoff  aooarateLy  ia  irtiat  ysar  ooourrei  tas  oe^inn- 
ing  of  tae  ouiiling.   Aocorling  to  taa  styia,  it  laat  oa  oat- 
'-îsen  1555  and  1570,  tnas  at  a  tina  waan  Diaaa  <ïa3  aarrial  to 
Prancois  la  Montoioreacy.   Tais  oaraaos  oamits  an  infiaaaoe 
of  ilean  Baiiaat  to  oa  oonsiisrai,  .rao  iras  aroaitaot  of  taa  i 
iatter,  as  welL  as  aarliar  taat  of  taa  Soastaola.   raa  traat- 
neat  of  tas  lataiis  is  still  caiafiy  savara.   Taa  opooortioas 
of  taa  tto  i^inîOîfs  ovar  aaoa  Dtaar  to  taa  oii-istars  caraacs 
aiioyf  ooDSilaratioa  of  aa  laflaaaoa  Dt   3aàtaaj  ion^aaix  aoon 
tais  oaiiiias. 

In  oraar  to  avoii  taa  iiffioaity,  tiat  taa  nign  aataoIaLjra 
of  a  ooiossal  oraar  fraqaeatly  orDàa^ai,  lastaal  2Z    orsa^ia^ 
taa  aroaitrava  ani  friaza  oy  a  ffiiion   as  sao^^a  oy  ?i53.  119 
"co  123,  usa  fpagaaatiy  sxtaaiaà  tais  iota  into  taa  aataoiata- 
ra  oa  taa  arcaitrava, 

Ttie  aroaiteot  of  ^onoaaax  aal  aiiai  ains^if  37  oonoosiax  t 
tha  eatâoiatara  wita  larely  taa  apoaitrava  aaà  3oral3a,  aai 
it  oouli  taus  sxtaai  tapou^a  uaopo^aa. 
561.   Sxamolas  î^ita  Da  l'Ona. 

Taa  sabdivisioa  of  tais  faoada  axaioits  a  certain  ralatioa- 
saio  iîita  taoss  of  Pailioart  îe  l'Orna,  tiao  .1?  raopasaats  on 
oaôe  252  of  ais  ''Aroaitaotiira". 

Da  l'Orna  ^ivas  as  hare  a  oaiiiia^  ¥ita  a  colossal  crie?, 
tnat  witti  its  oaàastal  oouorisas  t^o  soorias  aai  uaa  iitoaaas 
oLacal  in  tna  oallar  ato. ,  faila  caa  sntaolatjra  fores  taa  0 
oaraoat  of  a  roof  story  foriai  li<a  an  aoti:;.--^  ne  taaraoy 
ivoiis  oarafaily  taa  friàatfal  arraaiaiiaat  0:  sinioi^,    t.^.at 
3at  ni^h   lato  ta.-^  entaolatiipe. 
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Tae  iworis  of  Del' Orme  in  refereace  to  tais  faoals  leaerve 
to  Ds  emphasizei  aère,  sinoe  tûey  exhioit  tiis  opinion  of  tae- 
ir  arrangement, anl  at  the  saaie  tiaie  prove,  taat  this  was  not 
oustofnary  in  his  time. 

De  i'Qi^iie  says  on  page  271,  tùat  he  cotnposed  tnis  façade  in 
opier  to  présent  oiie  oontrary  of  yfùat  iras  asnaiiy  done.   He 
does  not  oiame  tae  custom  of  divine  to  each  3topy  ita  order, 
ont  he  adds  thereto: —  tha  faoades  of  tne  ifings  woaLd  nave 
niaca  greater  dignity,  aiope  appearanoe  and  beauty,  if  instead 
of  tïvo  stories,  »fhere  are  uaed  two  orders,  sucû  as  Ooric  and 
lonic,  if  yoa  made  bat  one  of  tnei,  tûat  in  suon  an  order  of 
coiamns  as  yoa  vfiil. 

De  l'Ornae  farther  plaoed  a  ooio33ai  Corintiiian  order  on  a 
triaaaphai  gateway,  tiiat  he   appanged  in  ttie  year  1559  for  a 
naii  of  triamph  (f estai  décoration  ?),  a  triamoa,  whion  as  ne 

irrites,  nas   soon  thereaftep  transfapmed  inbo  confusion  and  ai 
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oiisfortane.     Its  motive  was  essentiaily  taat  of  Bramante' s 

arctied  oay  in  the  interior  of  3.  Peter  at  Rome. 

S\\cxp.  i\.  p.  2ivT. 

Référence  nas  aiready  been  made  to  taa  iafiaence  of  Moncea- 
ax  upon  Da  Cerceau;  we  hère  add  tne  folioifing  to  tnis. 

In  t^e  unexecuted  project  for  the  Gnateau  of  Verneuii-sur- 
Oise,  wûicû  Du  Cerceau  prepared  for  tne  second  o?rner  of  this 
cnateau,  the  duke  de  î^emoars,  tne  circalar  oaviiion  aione  on 
the  entire  cnateau  has  a  coiuiinar  order  of  fiuted  Corinthian 
half  coluïBns.  They  are  arranged  on  tne  System  of  tn3  raythm- 
ic  bay  in  four  wiie  and  four  narro/r  intervais. 

Kote  Ô91.   IVVustvated  \<x\  our  HLono^To.p\\:  -  -  Les  Du  Ceroeau 
etc.   ?\ê,.  41.  p.  SA. 

In  Ou  Cerceau  may  oe  seen  tne  design  for  an  idéal  caateau, 
in  which  the  angles  of  each  mass  of  ûûe  ouiiding  are  formed 
oy  Corinthian  paiisters,  taat  extend  tnrou^n  Lnree  stories. 

Tnus  tney  justiify  the  ?rencQ  nane  of  ''Ordre  colossal", 
(colossal  order),  and  thereby  recalL  tae  before  mentioned  st- 
udy  of  Antonio  da  Sangalio  for  tne  facaie  of  î^ataoe  ?arnese. 
But  ne   nave  now  provei,  taat  Du  Cerceau  found  nimseif  m  RoT.e, 
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.lust  as  the  enlar^emeat  of  Palaos  Parneae  ùad  oeen  decidel,or 
sûortiy  osfore,  anl  farthsp  toat  ha  had  copied  the  earlier  d 
oian  of  that  Palace. ^^^  But  it  is  not  taareoy  impossible,  th- 
at  h3  saw  the   stady  of  Antonio' s  witû  a  colossal  opd3r,  and 
that  h.3  na.s   also  latsr  nucb  influsnoed  by  tnis  idea. 

Ko\e  e^2.   l\.\,ustva\eà,  \.tv  Les  Du  Gerceau.  î  \è .  ilt>,  p.  12>2> . 

Kote  8*3*^.   'îYve  Bcxme,  p.  lô,  2,6, 

563.  Ëxample  witii  Jean  Ballant. 

Amon^  tée   additions  of  J.  Ballant  to  tne  Ohateau  at  Sooaen, 
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tnat  nave  been  alrsady  lentioned,  ths  same  extiibits  in  t 

tne  court  on  tas  left  ?fing,  which  is  illustpated  in  Pié.  320, 

tne  strangest  treataient  of  a  flated  Oopintnian  colossal  order 

of  columns.  It  is  not  probable  ttiat  tasse  are  much  earlier 

tnan  1560,  perhaps  only  aboat  1564. 

>îot.e  S?4.   See  krX,    \h,^, 

Perhaps  tne  oolamns  on  tiie  "Hosannaire"  in  Moezs  near  Bocûe- 
fort  (?ig.  311)  should  likevise  be  regardsd  as  a  colossal  order. 

564.  Onateau  at  La  Toar  d'Aigaes. 

Référence  mast  also  be  made  nere  to  ttie  previously  mention- 
ed  facads  of  bne  Onateaa  at  La  Toar  d'Aigaes  (?ig.  19).  If  t 
tais  Pig.  oe  conDared  on  tae  one  aand  wita  tne  groao  of  stud- 
ies  for  tae  façade  of  3.  Peter,  of  îraica  ?ig.  13  and  also  ?igs. 
3,  4  and  5  of  our  aioaograpa  on  ths  Du  Oerceaa  are  an  ecno,  a 
and  on  tas  other  hand  wita  the  studies  for  that  façade,  as  iq 
oiay  be  seen  in  ny  »vork  on  3.  Peter' s, ^^"^  it  bscoaies  évident, 
that  the  arohitect  of  Château  La  Tour  d'Aigaes  w^as  also  acqa- 
aintsd  with  thèse  designs  thejiselves  or  copies  of  tas  saoïe. 

Xote  89o.   See  ?\..  20,  ?\|i..  i,  2,  cxwd  P\,.  i.l^    ?\.|.  Z, 

We  kncT  so  mach,  that  nothing  is  known  of  bae  archibect  of 
this  caateaa.  Judging  frou  photographs,  it  nust  be  by  a  con- 
teaioorary  of  tne  five  great  ?r3nca  arcniteots,^^^  and  if  it 
lay  near  Paris,  tae  date  of  érection  «^ould  oe  fixsd  oet/reen 
1545  and  1570.   Therefore  tae  niaster  -nay  bave  jiist  as  weèl  d 
oeen  a  ^rencaman  as  an  Italian.  Sntaolatars  and  peiimsnt  are 
of  classical  oeauty,  and  tae  profile  and  sculptures  saoïv  a  t 
taorou^n  study  of  the  antique.   In  tne  tropaies  is  pernaps  to 
os  seen  tne  influence  of  Orange. 

Kote  8'36.   See  pa^e  12,8  zX    aeq. 

Asile  from  tae  possibility,  that  taa  architect  aaa  receivsd 
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iirectiy  in  Itaiy  tae  iaflaeace  ot'  tue  design  for  3.  Pster, 
saca  might  alao  ûave  coois  from  Giovatabattista  î^ariano  Paiori, 
wûo  was  oorn  in  Siena  in  1433  ani  ifas  a  pupii  of  Pemzzi,  ont 
went  to  France  anl  dlsl  in  Avignon.  ^^^' 

608,  609. 

According  to  tne  Gaids  Joanne,  tais  Otiatsau  /ras  tns  Darony 
of  Centai  froB  ttia  end  of  tne  lô  tn  century, 

d.   Exaupies  of  tàe  bâte  Renaissance  and  of  tas  Time 
of  Henry  IV* 

565.  Onarievai, 

It  deserves  oar  considération,  tliat  on  tae  oniy  new  cnateau 
Oôgan  by  Charles  IX,  namely  tnat  at  Oharleval,  tne  colossal 
order  shoald  be  employed  in  a  ?ery  prominent  way.   ?ig.  119 
^^  shoîfs  the  arrangeaient,  ivriica  Du  Oeroeaa  ^ave  to  tûe  exter- 
ior  of  tùe  lo»sr  court,  Pig.  120     gives  the  composition 
of  one  of  tûe  façades  of  tae  loï?er  court,  witaout  its  bein^, 
oossiDle  for  ms  to  state  in  vfbioa  place  tais  arrangement  was 
to  oe  found. 

Kote  B98.   ?vom  Du.  Oerceau,  0.  Les  pVus  ^xce\,\,eu\  Bast^me- 
x\-ta  à,e  îvoiuoe.  YoV.  2.. 

Kote  899,   ?rom  X\\e  sa^e. 

If  one  tninks  of  tae  great  influence  exerted  oy  Oatûerine 
de  Medici  on  ner  sons,  one  aslcs  niaiself,  whetaer  Du  Oerceau 
Qimself  prs^ared  tae  colossal  order  of  the  cnateau  of  Oaarles 
IX,  since  it  -vas  also  found  on  tae  caateau  of  the  qusen  aiota- 
er  at  Monceaux,  or  wnetaer  the  king  or  his  motaer  nad  given 
to  the  architect  an  order  for  this,  sïaica  would  then  express 
indeed  a  oersonal  préférence  of  Oataerine  for  tae  employiient 
of  the  colossal  order.  It  ifould  taen  oe  possible,  that  tais 
préférence  migat  be  referred  to  tae  use  of  tae  same  oy  Micael- 
angelo  on  tae  exterior  of  3.  Peter  and  on  the  two  Palaces  oa 
the  Oaoitol. 

It  sufficss  to  compare  tae  oefore  mentioned  arcnitecture  of 
the  outer  court  of  Oharleval,  ?ig.  120,  wita  that  of  the  wes- 
tern  half  of  the  gallery  of  tae  Louvre,  Pigs.  d2,  121,  and 
122,  to  recognize  a  close  connection  oetween  both  palaces. 
If  one  compares  ?ig.  120  and  121,  it  is  difficulL  not  to  tni- 
nk  of  two  wortîs  from  the  saase  source.  Tese  oarts  of  tae  Lou- 
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Ljoavre  wers   also   Lraquently   asonoei   to   Jaoqaàs   Du  Cerceau   II, 
wnose   t'ataer   ani   slier   orotasr   daoLisGe   wsra   Lne  iiasters   or 
CaarlevaL . 

Kote    900.      Çvot^    a   aroaAnf    \x\.    '?, .    ^easVuèXoTv    i^useuw.    \t\    L,OTvàox\, 
\a    Eevt\\,     k,    'îopoi^ropVv've    \^\,8tor \.c^ue   de    Y\.eux    Çor\s,     re|\ox\    o^ 

Tnis  si.niiariLy  to   'Snârl-sval  was  no  Lsss  in  tue   ;vin?.  of  t,û3 
T'aiieries,  GûâL  on  une  Norta  aijoinei  tas  Paviiion  le  ?ior2, 
?i4.  122.     In  oonneotiOQ  witD  bas  history  at*  tns  érection 
of  tne  joavTz;,  /^e  snaii  retarn  to  tnis  question. 

Kote  «âOl.   ?T0«^  Bev\V(,  k»    1\iZ    sas^e. 

le  one  consilers  ?i^s.  119  to  122  to^etner,  it  oecomes  at 
ieast  conceivaole,  i-hat  certain  autnors,  Litce  ^aiustre,  t^ere 
inciinei  to  oeiieve,  ttiat  tns  colossal  oraer  //as  a  sl^iistic 
oecaiiariiiy,  so  to  spsak,  connecte!  -.vit-a  oae  nans  D\i   Cerceau. 
o66.   rloase  of  Pierre  at  Toulouse. 

Tne  facâle  of  one  ^otei  or  .louse  of  Pierre  ac  Toulouse  is 
a  conoosition  of  lucn  cnaracter  anl  extiioits  tne  comoinauion 
of  CoTiposiLe  coianns  in  toe  ^round  story  as  enciosing  tne 
iouole  Gateway,  -.fitn  tns  colossal  pilaster  orler,  taat  cûnor- 
isss  2  1/2  stories. 

Accordins  &o  a  oourteous  coninunication  of  AatnyT.e  3aint-^a- 
ul,  tne  faoàie  of  tne  House  3f  Pierre  iates  fron  cn^  second 
aaif  of  tne  reiân  of  Henry  IV.   Its  nane  tnerefore  cane  froT; 
tae  fact,  tnat  until  recently  it  -vas  tne  only  sLone  facaàs  in 
Toulouse.  ^^"^  Qoïinique  3achsliêr  casses  for  its  arcnitecL. 

Kote    902.       So».e    é,ar\,aT\ôi8    rèovaxxxeà    as    oosses    cxuà    \x;eve    ovk't    r 

Above   tr-e   -rouaî   story   of   tnr   l'our   le   Corloifan  near   Sera  ea- 
ux  (?iâ.    314)    .siLl    aiso   oe   founi    a   colossal    oiiasLer  orisr. 

e.      ïxanoies   fron   tas   17    tn   anl   15   za  centuries. 

In   tne   court  of   Cûateau   Monoioaux,    ^'rancois   uevau   3Ti0i.3y.:a 
a  colossal   orier   exi-enisj    onrouân    one   seconi   aai    Lairi   stories. 

Kote    903.      Descr\\3eà    yrovXv    a    r ep v eaeu\at\OTv    xn    tV.e    CoQxnct 
d,eç    ¥.stompes    xn   ?ar\s.    VoV.    ïà,    200. 

k    coVossaV    ûrô.er,     ox\V\y|    p  ar\\,o\,\,^J,    executeà    and    \i\    coiw'o  \nc\A - 
on    \ï\\,tV\    a    âmaVV    ov^e.v^     moxj,    'o  e    âeen    on    Cùateou   V  oux-Ve -V  \c  CT\e , 

:\   iiffersnL   arL'an:2ensnt    is    snown   oy    D^i-^t^au   IjC    -,incy   oy    o.if. 
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3a.iie  aronitsct  Levaa.  ^'ig.  242. 

In  ?i^.  53  is  ^iv3a  an  exaipie  of  tae  colossal  orlsr  on  so- 
T13  oarts  of  tne  ooart  of  t.a5  oii  3nat3aa  at  Versailles,  /ïtiere 
it  ivas  only  amployei  la  tne  treatuent  of  taa  aa^les. 

In  tns  orojsoii  for  :^otel  Jaoaoa  m  Paris,  ^^152.  5  anl  309, 
tue  tivo  oilastsr  oriers  correspond  to  ons  s  tory,  connsct;^! 
.s-itn  tas  -nezzanins  above  it. 

Jfô7.   3xa.iiol3  on  tûs  Louvre. 

Tt  /^as  Lisvaa,  '-^no  introiacsl  Lui  colossal  orier  on  nis  for- 
er oavlliOQ  next  ona  Seine.   It  conprissi  tne  grouni  story  a 
ani  tne  first  s&ory  aoove  (?i5.  320).   In  nis  moial  for  tns 
iTiain  faoaie,  âernmi  olacei  tne  3a;Tie  acov-i  tna  .^rouni  story, 
as  Psrraait's  aiso  stands  m  tne  existin^  colonnais.  (^'i'^,. 
223).  I  a:ii  anaole  to  stats,  wdetner  ^srrauit  took:  tnis  fro^i 
ierniûi,  or  «ne^ner  tne  stalles  previousiy  nade  oy  nim  alrea- 
dy  exniDitel  tais  arrangsient.  Tne  latter  was  retained  in 
tns  13  th  century  for  tns  palaces  on  tne  Place  de  la  Ooncorae. 
535.   ïxamolss  on  Places.  (Squares). 

In  tne  co:iiaion  type  for  tns  nouses  of  the  circaiar  ^lace  des 
Victoires  m  Paris,  tnsre  rises  an  lonic  pilaster  order  exteo- 
din^  throusn  t/ro  stories  froa  i^ne  àrouno  story,  i^aico  exnioi- 
ts  arcnes  /fitûout  arcûivolts,  am  aas  plain  courses  ^iôa  cos- 
ses iiithout  end  .joints.   Aoov?  tne  entaolaLure  are  ioriier  vfin- 
ïO'/V3  aLterna'Geiy  covered  oy  roanJ  and  pointea  arcnes. 

Ine  Place  des  Victoires  *as  constructed  afteir  a  ira?*in^  of 
Hardouin  Mansard  oy  i^redot,  accordiaâ  to  a  contract  of  Seofc. 

12,  1035.   7inen  on  Marcn  13,  1ô3d,  tne  statue  of  jOuis  XIV  w 
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was  dedicâted,  cns  ouildinss  /^ere  noT:  yet  coTiOleted. 

i^ote  <âOiv   "âee  Lawce,  k.    Q\ct\owT\o\r e  etc.  YoV  .  2.  p. 22e. 

Tne  Place  Vendone  m  Paris  (eariier  jOuis-ie-3rani ) ,  onac 
J.  Hardouin  Mansarl  coimence:!  m  1635,  sno'-vs  i.ne  san-  eirnen- 
Ls  and  forms  one  of  th?  nost  jistin^uisnei  ano  correct,  acoli- 
caLions  of  tns  colossal,  nere  &n=j  Oorintnian  oraer.(?i^^.  310). 
In  SDite  of  a  orooerlv  conceivei  inLerruoLion  of  tae  séries 
of  oilasters  oy  oarts  .vitn  naïf  colu:]in3  and  oeiiTjents,  tne  a 
aronitect  nas  not  succeeied  in  avoiiin^  a  certain  iiioression 
01  coidness  and  weariness. 

3iace  tne  effecô  is  oasci  on  tne  séries  of  simlsr  oays,  i 
tne  roof  -yïindoïs  snouii  eitner  nave  only  a  sinâle  tyoe,  or  r 
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aaust  iiffer  Dy  tna  aitsrnation  of  two  t'ortus  of  <5reatsr  iiver- 
sity  Lhan  tnere  sxscuted.   îhus  0Q3y  listuro  tûs  repose,  ori- 
aS  no  aninaation,  ani  ère  too  Large  to  remam  unnotioed.   It 
is  003  of  tiie  usuai  exatûples,  in  wnioh  tae  citizen  ani  eoono- 
mioai  sDirit  of  tne  trench  listurds  tne  aïonansntai  effect  of 
tnaip  Duiidin^,s,  jast  wiiere  first  of  ail  tae  soirit  of  tas  « 
Boaarca,  of  tne  national  power,  or  of  tae  âreat  nooienan  sao- 
aid  oe  orominent. 

Tae  Botel-de-Viiie  at  Nanoy  on  tae  ?iaoe  Stanislas  oy  Bere 
de  5orny  (1752-1757),  follows  tne  same  idea,  out  husl  oe  nap- 
oier  in  proportions  and  nore  digniriea,  even  if  in  tae  détai- 
ls it  is  sonswaat  dry .in  places.  It  Eorms  a  fortuaate  mter- 
jiediate  step  oet^een  the  Place  Vendonne  and  tne  palaces  of  Ga- 
orial  on  tne  Place  de  la  concorde  in  ^aris. 

On  a  chateaa-like  ouilding  of  tae  Aoosy  of  Preaiontre,  of  a 
aoout  1720,  a  single  oilaster  order  extends  tnroaêh  tarée  ai^h 
stories.  Siace  its  projection  is  sinali,  and  tae  ^idth  of  tïe 
wall  oetween  tae  ivindow  openings  aai  tae  oïlasters  almost.  eq- 
aais  tae  ^vidta  of  bae  lattsr,  tne  effect  is  aot  so  uafavorab- 
le  and  oppressive  as  might  ne  expectei.  Tne  plain  architrave 
and  tne  cornice  are  at  inosL  as  ai^a  as  one  wiitn  of  tne  pila- 
ster. 
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Ofiaûter   12.      Sustisation. 
a.      Position   of   tûs   +riacri   iq   rasara   lo   Mastication. 

Ô69.      :î!rron30'a3   Vis'^s. 
A.Don5    unose,    rvno   iive  oniy   m   î^aris   aai   kqow   ioiem   ^'rance, 
La-rre   very   easiiy    anses    tns  oomioa,    tnau   rascLcation   ciays 
as   éool   as  no   oart   m   francs.      Dur-ia5    une   ruis  of   3otaic,    ui;- 
is   .^as   ao&aaiiy    cû8   case,    ani   aimost   iiKSrViSi    .lat'ins   Lns   ear- 
ly   Rsnaissanoe.      But   if   one   gra'jiuâiiy  iearns   lo   r^no-,«f   tne   iic- 
tis   Kno'fin  monaneni-s   of   tne   ?r3Qca   r^snaissanoi,    13   '^iLL    tucn 
fini,    taat   rastication   nas   oiaysi   a  very   iiiDoriviau    anl    int-er- 
sstin^   oart.      Jast    one   très  tuent   of    trie   rustioation   last   os 
one  of    tn ^;   oaasss   oy   -^nion   oartâia   siies   of    tne   o.iaraoï-ers 
of   tne   prenon  art   of    tne   Renaissance  oan   osst   os   rsoosnizsi. 

570.  ^o^f-C'^st   of   RastioàLion   aal  of   Sotnio. 

Tne   oasai   tenlenoy  of   iii-iooility   oeoaase   fast  oaaaei   noriz- 
ontaliy,    ^nion   13   innate   in   rustioation,    as   *^eii    as    cne  onar- 
aoter  of   •'^Tieon.^nic^.i   oonstr'aotion   m   Qorizont.ai    oourses    ov   a 
iîinaan   naaas,    foriis    tae   Créâtes l  oonoeivaoie   oontrasb    00    iii- 
3o"6nio   oonoeotiOQ   of    ail    tr-eiôrieoG  of    cor;n.      Ir.is    is   as    ti:e 
resuit  of   a   coroe   "?roA'in?   verLicaliv  oui.   of    me   ^arcn-'^,    1.  ^. 
of   orâanio   an!   pi'-înc   force.      A   rusticatai    saDS'cruciare   -rfouii 
nave   par-alyzei   tns   iiofiari    ^ro.fon,    aaw;   eut   Lne   source   of    iir'e 
an   cne   root.    ^^-^ 

'SOS.       "Jro-^^    Vx\z    -xAàô-Ve    oàes    exo4p\-es    ot    rustS-C  ot  \,ox\    ore    (ou- 
ud    on    \,\\e    ^xc.VVs    o^    ^ctc  ossowxve,     X\\z    txc    rc\xTM\    tCviers    C"(    oOXe 
Ç.    3cox\    ox    ?ov\s    \3:\t,r.    1\ 01^,0 ni    oos'ie^,     \v.    cosc    \\. cv.    'xerc    net 
O'iàcd-    Votev,     V\\;e    '^vcv?'    cV    W.v,    C^-t^    jox-2    o\    i/.ontr  euW -"r  2  VV  o\j, , 

V  z::,^^  zzv    undcr    IXoVXon    \x\\  V,ue\\3  e  s    \n    xuc    16    xu. 

Se-'iioer,  to  /^non  is  iae  3  reviv-^i  of  rus  ci  3-3 -..i  Dn  m  r.iiiis 
Tiurooe,  aas  finely  ani  strii^in^iy  exoresseï  t.iis: --  "In  tne 
Sotnic   style",    ne   .frites,  ''tne   asnlar    losg   ir.s   iecisi'/e 

fornal    i.noori. ance,    even   on   tne   suostructure". 

NoXe  «ôOe-.  Se«vpev,  G.  Qer  tXXV  eXc.  p.  346  n. 

571.  Relation  co  Rustioation  in  It3iy. 

[G  •7i3y  oe  oartiy  conneccei  -ficn  Lia  entire  n^uecL  01  rusi.- 
ic'îtton  ia"in->  fi?  3otnic,  cn^^o  ta.--;  ^ra:-iissaace  m  ^r^nce  31- 
H'^f^aî  n-'-'wtv  ci. o^-^i. u  r, 0  in?  us-  n  iLalv.   ^o?  jira:''ini  Lais 
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ioTiain  rron    Gn3   asuai   nisaniiL's  Liaiio^,    lu   is   a^o^ssiry    to   es- 
taûiisn   a   Ee*v   ra/^ts.      It   wiil   oe   ceooini'^rA ,    o^tto    inis   alnar- 
e:i3.:,    to   lualy   iil   not   orsvsat    tn.-^   ?rea3a   frori   exoresain?   m 
tiisir  '(Vor'^s    oneir   o'^n    oaniancies   ot    ceeiin^^   ani  or    tasoo. 

3nc;   Siioaii   aoo   roc^st,    taat   lq.?!??   ?r3   in    Itaiy   two   3nier 
Greaas   or    rascicar^ion,    ta^   Tuooan   aai   tns   Souan  or  AJso-ï^usLioa. 
Ta3   r'or,Ti3r   iepsnls   on    tne   sx^iasivs  ass   of    asnlars   ivitn   ooss- 
33,    tas   3ô3ona   on    i,n3ir  oonoinaLioa   -fiLa   or.iers   of   pilast^rs 
or   n:îlt'   3oiaTin3. 

ÎÏÎ8  îusoan  varieoy,    tnat  airôaly  oooars   on  neiiaevai   oalao- 
33,    iisaooears   ac   aoout  tna  sni  of   ■Gn3   13  ta  oen^ary.      '^aiao- 
ss   ?itti,    iiadloi-Riooarii   ani   'Sicoz:6i   ari    taa  aia.jsstio   ani   n 
aooissfc  exanoiss   of   it. 

fi\3  ?07iaa   speoies   aopsars    to   nav'i  ori^inafcel   sdoul   144-3    in 
tns   lésions   of   u.    3.    Aloerti   anl  of   ;:i0335iiino  for   tna   neiv 
oaillin^,   of    tas  Vatioan,    snl   it   sxnioits    t.vo   oerlois.      Toe   f 
firsr,  oooart'si   in   ^'iorsncs   oy   Aloarci's   Palaoe   -îa3eLj.ai   ani 
.^ossei  Lino' s   Palace   in   Pisnza;    3raiiant3'3   Paiaoi   '^,an33i  laria 
ani   ?aia33   3iraa.i   in   ?oms   13    ons   iast   exoression  of    it. 

I'ii3  333oni,    for   ?rnicn  we   in&roiaoe   tn3   l33i:$nation   of   •.^■eo= 
Pustioa,    cooinfienoe.l    ,Yitn   3ra,uaa"t3's   ^ala3e   3an   3ia9io    in  7i\ 
Sialia,    of    .vQioû  Vasari   -«Yrots,    tast   it   m^s   tas   nos':   oiauLifui 
Hor^  of    GQS   ?asGi3   oràsr,    tnat   nai    o-sq   s-sn.      H^rofl   tais   ouil- 
iin^  essentiaily   orooeeis    tiis  B^rsaoû   rustioacion. 

'JnfortuQatsiy   not   even    tne   ^roao'i   story   ,va3    cn-n   30Poiet3i, 
ûut   in   alL    .3uroo8   are   foaai   33xi03   o£    tais   !Vor.<,    taat   nai   an 
aooon-Tiakia^  effeot.      .^tiiia   in   tae  firsc   osrioi   oniy    0113   flat 
rastioation   ?7itn   oLans  oaasl    anl    raoï-an^uiar   sunxsn   .joints   h 
■^era  connectai   with   fiât   oiiasuscs,    tna   saconl   osrioi  unitsï 
tne   nsavi;33o   rou^n   oossss   /fitn  corcasoonlin^iy   DoL:i    orlars. 
r'ne  ?aL=)Ga   of   Raoaaai    oi-n^eLf   on   tna   cornar   3f    g;"j3   5or^,o   sno 
of   Piazz'a    53033a   3avalii   aiso   û3Long£i    lo   tais   vanst  .. 

['n3   ent-irs    tsniancy   to   rastioation   of    Se-nsovino,    3i'Jiio   3o- 
Tiano,    -^arazzi,    Sarlio,    Sannicnaii,    -'riTiatiooio,    Vi^noia   ?.r!i 
'^^ailalio   <*33   siîiiiar    to   tna   soacies   nentionei.      Taa   intiinaGe 
coanecGioQ   oeGrvaan   tna   lavaLooiîant  of    tais    la   Italy   aui   m   ? 
France   iia.kas    it   asodssary    to   re3'-}LL    sona   of    tna    Itali^.n   axaTi- 
oLes.     ■^' 
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oolaaiQS,  on  rtni3a  rouai  and  ensr^iiCLO  soaare  àr'ains  aibarnate. 
(39:i  aïs  oaintin'2  in  tn8  Onaot-u  ua  ^a3i  in  ^o;ii6  ani  ais  sset- 
3ii-ooo-K.  in  3iôna). 

3y  oanoiionôli  in  verona;  tna  Porta  N'uova  (  15.5i-1543),  Lne 
?orta  S.  Zano  (1541),  ^orta  SLaooa  (1537),  Paiaoe  Oanoss'i.. 
(Be^an  afber  152?). 

3y   Sansovino  in  V^nios;  °aia33  3orner  Islia  0.  oranis,  03^- 
\Jin   m  1532,  ani  r.ne  Zeooa  (Miat)  in  1535,  zne   iatt^sr  '-vilh  ras- 
tio  003363  on  tn3  orl^rs  tQ2Tiseivas,  siniiiar  i,o  Gao32  on  Pai- 
aoa  Laxanoar?  in  Paris. 

3y  Vignoia;  ta^  gats/ray  of  Vilia  ii  Papa  Siaiio  in  Po:ne,  1 
1550-1555. 

Tns  Prisons  (Pnâioni)  in  Vanios,  oe-^an  m  1589. 

3y  Alun  an  a  Li;  court  of  PaLaoe  _^iggi.  (1553-1570). 

3y  Psiis^riao  Tioaiii;  tns  oourt  oe  tns  Aronoishoo's  ■^^aiaoa 
in  'vîiian.  (1570). 

3y  Antonio  ia  San^allo  toa  Yoaagcr  m  ^iorsnos;  tna  niiils 
oasbion  of  ?ortes32  ia  Basso,  oasun  in  1534;  ai  u^rnabin.^  fiHn 
iianoni  oanais  ani  pLain  roani  oosse?  as  3yiiooL=?  of  r,o.e  oail? 
oî:"  tna  Meiioi. 

In  ^^ranoa  soarceLy  ooourrei  tac  Iry  torn  of  Ln.3  Tasoan  3oe- 
oies.   Only  in  sone  cxanoles  of  ■TliIlGaL'^/  aroiiib-aoture  is  il 
a^am  foanl.   On  zas   oontrary,  one  finis  at  onoe  in  one  ni^n 
Ranaissance  inoeresLin^  ofcsnoocs  of  "cna  ^'ao-ftii3Gioa.   A  fa^ 
years  laLar  t^nan  Sansovino  ani  Samîi^aaLi  (afcer  1537  or  1542), 
ife   sse  ^nilioart  Oa  l'Oroûa  aaioioy  an  antiraiy  siiilar  treatu- 
ent  of  rastioatioQ.  Htien   aa  ratarnai  noTis  m  153Ô  aftar  a  1 
long  3tay  m  Itaiy,  ne  ùal  aatira  faibn  in  it,,  just  as  Posso 
^'iorantino  ani  ?riTiai:i30io,  //no  /rara  oaiiai  to  H^ontainaolsau 
aooat  1530.   ins  iactar  nal  oaan  -Tit-n  Smiio  Ponano  ai,  an 
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psoialiy  ?,ool  souroa  ot  it. 

Pii3Gica&ion  13  anon^  ^ronitsotarai  Tiaans  ona  of  t-nose  Tiost 
sasiLy  aniarsGooa  oy  ali  oy  raason  of  ils    sitoIioiuv.   On  ona 
otnar  nanl,  it  is  ona  of  tne  neans,  Gnar.  oernaos  on  tna  sila 
of  aronitaoture  niosb  raqairas  rafinal  fseiinâ  ani  assur-al  ar- 
listio  tact,  co  not  nava  a  ruie  ani  too  iry  an  aftaot. 

PuscicaGion  oonoains  ai3,Tisnt3,  baat  ara  a33enLiaiiy  tna  00- 
oosifce  of  oerfacbion  in  +oni,  ceonnics  ani  axaoation,  tna  oa- 
laf  oonlibions  of  artistic  oarfeoûion. 
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The  latter  reqairamsnts  fron  one  of  tne  siiss  of  art  on  hù- 
13Q  une  H'renoû  iaii  ^reat  weigat.   Aad  nereivitû  is  ioaotlsss 
oonaectal  tas  peoaliar  cîhapactsr  assanel  oy  rastioation  in 
?raQ3c.   In  spite  oc  tae  soirit  ot  tne   "aDsoIuLe",  so  pecaii- 
ar  to  ta3  PrenoQ,  anothar  of  taeir  siiss  ùas  jiaiQ  itseif  app- 
arent; a  certain  oeriiâps  inculcabei  fear  of  the  naturai  anl 
of  too  3tPon$  aooentin^  of  an  axtre^na  cûaraotsr. 

Tnerefors  nay  one  say,  tiiat  at  isast  tolay,  tùere  is  no 
ioQ'^er  any  building  on  whioa  nistioation  properly  expresses, 
whafc  it  fci-s   inteniei  to  express»  tne  aliianoe  of  raîe  stren^- 
ta  anl  naturai  fresaness  »itn  art  ani  lqs  ordering  créative 
soirit  01  Lûankinà. 

Mopeover  cnab  soirit  peoaiiar  to  tne  ^^renon  nas  taken  poss- 
ession of  it,  ani  wûioa  oivili^ei  everything,  oaljis  tne  imag- 
ination anl  tiia  oaiculating  unlerstaniing,  skilfuiiy  arran^i- 
ag  it  for  gool  sooiety  nitn   tas  te. 

Tne  orinoioai  uses  of  rustioation  serve  to  einonasize  strsn- 
gta  anl  stability  in  horizontal  oosition  on  â  suDstruoture, 
of  tne  oatterin^  waii  of  a  ditoh  or  grounl  story,  on  terrâmes, 
-/S"aii3  unier  ends  of  stone  steps  etc. 

5'urtner  for  acosnting  strsngtn  on  verr^ioai  suûoorts  lixe 
pilasters,  edges  of  angles  ani  of  openings,  as  weii  as  on  $a- 
te-^ay  and  'ivindow  arones,  and  iater  even  on  orders  of  oliasta- 
rs  anl  of  ooluoins. 

GiKe'rYiss  on  a  sort  of  ooloring  or  of  aninatinâ  certain  men- 
bers  or  surfaces  of  a  building.  Ssoiper  is  perfectly  right, 
Trnea  ne  désignâtes  tne  soft  iiiestone  of  Paris  as  "extraordi- 
nariiy  fiLted  for  carving,  tnoa?a  ratnsr  leai  in  itseif".  Tn- 
is  explains,  ne  furtner  says,  tiie  criticizei  seekinS  for  orn- 
amentation  in  ouildin^,  on  iocai  anl  structural  arounls. 

Tne  buiiiings  on  wnicn  rustication  most  3oii:noniy  occurs  are 
tne  great  cnateaus  and  oalaces,  as  rveli  as  city  sates.  lu  is 
littie  round  on  3ity  orivata  aouses. 

Rustication  occurs  so  selion  on  caurcaes,  taat  it  is  -^sli 
to  naine  tiie  fe»  exa.nples  togetner  nere.   In  tne  Onaoler  on 
Onurcn  Arcniuecture  ?7iil  oe  :iiore  fulLy  isscriDed  tas  façades 
of  3.  Stienne-du-^ont  in  =*ari3  and  of  Notre  Dane  m  Havre,  t 
tfio   exanaples  of  coiu.nns  witn  aiternauin^  fiucei  iruns  ana  rus- 
ticatad  oands. 
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Tas   rows  of  pitch-f aoed  asûlars  with  bossss  oooar  as  a  sub- 
3tractur8  ûsneata  ttis  jfiûiows  of  tae  sils  aisies  of  3.  Gioti- 
He  at  Anleiys  (?i^.  163).   Tne  nost  interestin^  exa;noie  is 
foanl  ûowever  on  Gha  faoais  of  tns  tibbey   Onurcû  at  3.  A^nani 
aaar  Vaienoiennes,  ouilt  uaisp  tna  Spaniaris.   Tae  sabire  gr- 
oanl  story  is  saDdividsd  in  iiaiioai-panslai  asalars,  that  io 
QDt  oocîapy  tûe  satire  Tfilta  of  tns  piiaster,  ar3hivolt  ani 
borîsr.  In  tris  second  story  tns  3onstrao-&ion  is  formsi  iixe 
iron  oanis  on  tns  nain  ooluinns;  m  tns  tniri  story  is  it  enao- 
loyed  oniy  on  tns  iower  tûirl  of  tns  naif  coiamns. 
b.   RnstioatioQ  of  ths  sariy  Renaissance. 

7atn  the  aversion  of  Gotnic  to  mstication,  that  we  hâve  a 
euphasizei,  is  indeei  connscteî  tne  fact,  tnat  as  ^ooi  as  no 
rustication  apoears  in  the  tiose  of  tûe  eariy  Renaissance. 

The  isolatei  exaupies,  that  may  perhaps  oe  naaei  nere,  par- 
tner Dotû  oelong  to  military  architecture. 
574.   Sastication  on  Mortifications. 

Tûe  rnassive  roanl  To'^er  at  tne  entrance  of  tne  harbor  in  H 
':^avre,  oniit  ûy   Francis  I  apparentiy  in  lolô,  exhioiLs  a  oec- 
uliar  listrioution  of  the  Dosses.  On  tae  nooer  tvvo  tniris  o 
oniy  eacn  second  coursa  nas  posses,  and  not  every   asnlar  in 
each  course  sno/fs  a  ooss,  ont  tness  vere  oiaoci  at  equal  dis- 
tances and  were  separated  oy  a  snootn  asnlar  of  aoout  eoual 
iengtû. 

Tne  oosses  ^ere  again  treated  alLernateiy  as  nemisoneres  a 
and  as  diamond  panais  set  liagonaiiy.  On  oae  ioivsr  third  of 
the  tower  ail  courses  »ere  rusticated,  m  part  as  spiit  ston- 
es  '/fith  several  oosses,  roa^hiy  poinued  as  on  Palace  Ritti.^^^ 

bosses  \aeTe  ero,pVo\ieà  oïv  t\ve  surface  o\    \\\e  ^ooVw^  ot  vu'oViVe 
OTv  t\\e  v\|'(\"\,  oauVi  o^  "^^V^e  SeVne,  ^»\\eTe  ■tXxcxv  ooaaes  pro^ect  Vu 

îne  second  exanole  is  exaioited  at  dolû  siaes  of  a  Late  Go- 
tnic Oity  3ate  at  Montreaii-Seilay,  Soutn  of  Sauimr,  oy  L/vo 
oold  round  towers  with  rusticated  asntars,  and  ivaicû  were  pr- 
ooaoiy  erecLsd  later.  Tne  nidiie  of  each  ashiar  has  a  nenis- 
paerical  ooss,  so  tnaL  tne  oosses  appe^r  as  if  covered  oy  st- 
OQè  oails  in  courses  and  rou^niy  oointei  as  on  ^aiaci  Rit-Ge. 
Tne  effect  is  Oiautiful,  tnrou^n  dry. 
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o.   RustiaatiOQ  or  tae  hign  Renaissance. 
1.   Rasti3atioQ  on  ?pivat3  Bouses. 
On  private  qousss  &ne  use  or'  rastioation  in  tne  It-aiian  se- 
nsé, asile  from  some  angle  quoins,  that  oeoaaie  nore  tne  fasn- 
ion  aoout  the  eni  of  tne  lô  tn  oentury,  apoears  to  ûave  oeen 
rare.   Stiil  one  finis  m  ijyons  some  exampies  of  suoa  Iweiii- 

n^s,  oernaos  m  oonsequenoe  of  oaany  relations  i^itn  Itaiy. 

909 
^i^.    128  '    SQOîYS  the  gpounà  story  of  a  nouse  in  uyons,  on 

wnion  tne  rastioation  of  tne  oroad  arones  exnioiLs  aimost  fl- 
orentine reooileotions. 

Kote  909.   Çvoa  )iavX\T^.  B.eoV\ex*G\\e6  sur  V»  ;>iro>v\tec\\Jtre  etc. 

Then  we  hâve  alreaiy  seen  in  ?i$.  14  another  exaoïple  of  a 
^rouni  story  at  Mo.  23  Rue  Jaiverie,  /înere  tne  arrangeaient  of 
tne  oonstraotion  wita  the  élevât  si  /riniows  over  tne  oiers  st- 
iii  .Tiore  reoalls  tnat  of  tne  florentine  oaiaoes. 

Mucn  .Tiore  striking,  even  if  not  aiore  happy,  is  tne  use  of 
rastioation  as  it,  aDoears  on  tne  nouss  at  No.  136,  3uai  Peyi*- 
oilerie  in  Lyons.(J'ig.  124    ).  3elow  is  a  rouni-aronei  ioor- 
■/vay,  on  tri2  right  'inl  Left  ea^ïi  are  t'îvo  çrcaes  of  iike  forn; 
on.   aii  wnose  piers  onnds  liKe  oil asters  suDoort  3   oroxen  oor- 
nice  wicii  an  astragai  ani  continue  anoroksn  taroagn  XjKO   stor- 
ies,  foraiing  alterna&ing  peisstals  and  snafts  ^^itnoai,  oaoita- 
Is.   Tae  Li¥0  aiilale  oiers  de  ^'^3   nouse,  as  ;¥eii  as  ooLa  angle 
pisrs,  are  sonsN'aat  -.filer. —  Aii  oarts  .nencionei  aare  are  oo- 
verei  oy  a  iressel  rastioation,  on  -vaion  oniy  tae  aocizontal 
joints  anl  taose  or  one  voussoirs  are  ooiiiy  ont. 

itotc  910.   ?voro.  t\\e  sot^e. 

If  one  ooTioares  tae  slenler  pilasters  of  tae  aron  oiers  of 
tais  !?aoaie,  as  *ell  as  tne  35qaen3e  of  its  notives  *ita  tae 
treatuent  oi  tae  3loister  oourt  oe"  3.  3iovanni  m  3oio$na,  as 
:i-c^  ■-■'r'or  r^t^nt  e  i  la  y\^..  l'r^  "^  ',  l'-i-  13  iiCLi^air  to  not  ass- 
u.Tie,  taat.  to--  3oLo^.ne3e  oonoosition  af  Tarrioiiia,  taaL  aa^o- 
rlmg  to  ourlitt  was  of  tûe  year  1543,  iii  noz  serve  3s  5  no- 
lel  Lor  tae  Oyonese  facale,.  even  ii  unaer  juite  otaer  oonaib- 
ions. 

Kote    9\\.      ?rom    aw    oVd    eT\iro\3\né    \'!\    tue    C)o'D\wet   àes    'èsX-ot^p- 
e?.    \\\    ?or\a.    YoV.     ^à  .    190. 

Rustioaôea   oaneis   of   siDii-.r   size   aaijiate    Da:-:?   oiers   a:'    an 
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aronecl  ioorway  or  tas  Hôtel  in  Rue  ^'^riât  in  rouloase.  (rri^.  40). 
2.   iNeo-Riistioa. 
à.   :iia3tiGation  iq  ?ontain23i9aa  ani  in  Gaiiion. 
•MOI  on  aooount  or  a  iirsoi  oonnsoiion  or  La3  styis,  oul  ror 
taa  3onveaiea3£  oi  groaping,  s'3   uaiLe  tas  issoriotion  oi  tne 
rusticatsi  A^orrcs  ^o  Lnsse  "C^o  piaoss.   f'o  î:aoQ  or  tna  exanspi- 
33  "GO  D3  nsntionel  in  zhe   3aat8aa  at  J'ontaineoisau  inoortant 
questions  for  ios  nisiiory  ars  oonnsctei.   Iqis  -vas  also  a  re- 
ason  for  unitin^  theoi  aère, 

575.   Srotto  or  Jarim  iss  î^ins. 
Tne  earliesL  or  tasse  nor'KS   is  indeel  taa  grotbo  or  taa  Ja?- 
iin  133  Pins  in  tae  OnaLsau  at  ^ontaineoisau.   Its  faoaie  as 
hsv3   îssorioel  forT^s  th3  groand  s  tory  of  tna  pavillon  at  tne 
eni  of  tne  former  Gaiieris  i' Ulysse  to?7ari  tns  garisa. 

The  angles  '/vere  ocoapiea  for  tne  enLire  aeignii  oy  t;vo  nerii- 
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3,  of  ?mion  tiiâù  on  tns  rignt  -vas  ooncealeî  oy  iû.3   '/^ilsning 
of  the  gaiiery.   Tae  greatest  part  of  tne  front  is  oo^iposei 
of  Ghree  rouna  arones,  ^nose  piers  ani  arones  oonsisL  oc  mas- 
sive rusticateî  ooarses  anl  voussoirs.   Sefora  une  oiers  four 
atlantes  stanl  on  ôiie  lowest  oourse,  oro.jeotinà  oeneaLa  tnan, 
and  sapoor-b  g/to  olooks  lixe  caoïtais  at  aoout  tne  nei^nt  of 
tne  oro-«Yn3  of  tae  aroaes.   On  taese  rest  stons  Dlo3i3  set  oo- 
liquelv  a^ainst  eaoh  oth?r  IIk^  a  psiiTsnt,  -Yaion  as  -  ^eol- 
over  tae  voussoirs  parti i  interseot  aoove  uar  oiit  in  Las  oar- 
apet  of  tae  uooer  story  ani  t3viiina.be   tae  rustioation.   [ne 
atlantes  are  apoarenî,ly  not  in  as  nany  ooarses  as  Gas  3ain  s 
sublivisions,  out  are  lïerelv  fornea  of  zho   oiooks.   Pae  vous- 
soirs nave  tne  entire  tnicmess  of  tae  wail,  aai  Gae  |rotto 
T?as  onilt  at  tas  saoïe  tme  fita  tae  paviiion.   In  Gae  later- 
ior  in  1395  on  tne  vaults,  of .  tne  ori2iaaL  asoorat/ion  irsre 
visiole  stucco  renains  of  30Dr.\3,  S43ns  etc.,  alsD  sGaiaoGiL- 
33  and  roox  orysGais.   Tiie  moosts  of  Ga5  arones  âG  Gae  aeig- 
nt  ol  tne  snouiiers  of  tne  atlantes  nave  a  smaaiar  snape  ii- 
ae   a  nan^ms  ear-iap  or  a  cusnion. 

Before  taese  sGone  olooics  ani  aGiantes.  taat  Lixc  sGone  so- 
irits  or  tne  stilL  uuievelooeà  fisares  a:  Mioa^ianselo  aavs 
not  oeen  entirely  relievea  froii  toeir  sgoq-  caoiosure,  ons  s- 
stron^Uv  réels  transoortsi  into  Gae  Haii  of  oiants  la  ^:aaGu:i, 
oanlei  oy  aialio  Hongno  m  G.ie  time  r  rou  lo.^c-l^i4,  sa 
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tiiat  3n3  must  desi^naLs  it  as  a  '^orK  in  tûs  iLaiian  spirit, 
even  if   tais  t'aGaie  wsre  conposei  oy  a  ?rsQOûiiian,    jfhicâ  is 
aot  tns  oase. 

Note    912,.      'rnere    \s    an    ex\|r o.\d\w|   ^\)i    ;^\\\oti\o   çcxxvtuxxx,    \bVvo 
\»or*eà    \.T\   ?oxvXçx\,T\.eX)\.eou,    \ft\t\\   t'ue   dote   of    15/^5,    and   \b\x\c\\    \,a 
\,x\«cr\t^ed; --    i^i^l.    ?^K'Y\i'Ll    O.BOL05i(.    It   repveaents    a   èvotto 
\EVt\\   Vo\B   \xpper    s'torx^,    \Yvo\    appar entVvi    ^'£    connec-ted   \K\.-t\\   t^v^s. 

Tnis  grotto   was  long  ascnoei  to  Serlio.     Palustre  is  inle- 
sl  ri^ht,    :fnen  iia   sinoiiasizas  tas  error  of   tnis  ooinion.    Dut 
tiien  faiis   iûto  othsr  listakes.  Quits  uQbslievaoie  is  it, 

tnat  on  the  oasis  oi    this   grotto  ne  ;iii^at  axnioit  tne  rustic- 

914 
atsi   style  as  a  ?rsnch   invsntion,  merely   oscause  ne  knew 

uiiat  it  30ull  not   oe  by  Serlio!      i/i^e  iviii   return  to  its   autnor 

in  tûe  iascriptioD  or    tne   oaateau. 

Ko-te   913.      See   L .    D\.w.\e,r    "Vin   <3"Urox\\o^ue   des    Arts,    \^ZQ.r    1S98, 

p.  aie. 

i^o\e   914.      ÇoX.ustre,    L.      Lo    t<.enai\s3axxoe    «.n   Çrowce.    Yo\,.    l. 
p.    180.       vv^v.eve    \s   \.e^t   tvo    Vonàer    qxvv)  dou^t   cox\GerTi\ia|    t\\e 
ov\è\n   o-\    tVve    etvtVre    stvjVe,    t\\a\   ^  ar   t'^o^   \va\i\n|   \ieen   \ntvod- 
\xoed    amonê,   us   Vdv^    t\\e   ItaWans,    appeaved    -^ov    \\\c    IfVvst   t\me    at 
îox\to.\.ne"oVeo.u,    "t\\o.x\.V,s    lo    X\\^   «\oter\afes    ot   cûïïv«\ax\à.       Ixv    t\\e   c 
c.o^pos\-t\oxvs    ot    Sev\,\o    \,s    «>.on\(esl    \\\e    Ywt  e.'f  ^•0'f'^'■t^i    -    -    "^  . 
570.      Hôtel   is  ^srrars. 

In  Fontainebleau,    tû3   entranoe  ^ate>vây  of   tne   lormsr  Hotsl 

315 
du  Cardinal   13  Parrara  is   tua  only   oi^r-tain   work  of  Ssrlio 

rsinaining  there.      It  oonsists  of   a  rouni   arcn  of   osautiful  I 

Italian  proportions  '/litti  half  ooluQins,    ivTiose  entaDlatare  is 

orowned   oy  a  pointed   gaols.      Tne  aiouldings   ars  in  tne  last 

nanner  of  Sramanta.      îhs  piars   and  voussoirs  consist  of  oold 

Tierely  pointed   rou^ii  oosses,    wnose  evsry  tairci  courss   inters- 

8Cts  tn3   shafts  of   trie  naïf  oolu^nns   as   rustioatei   annular  oa- 

nds.      l'na  five  iiiddle  voussoirs   penetrats   into  tne  entaolatu- 

rs   GO  Dsneatn  tns  frieze  ana  under  tns  oorniC3.      Tne  rsusmi- 

ng  portions  of  the  ûalf  coluinns  and  of  tns  entaolature  are 

oartiy  îirrougnt  smootn,    partly  aioulied. 

Note   915.      Cl\\e\3et    \ï\   \v\.ft    Sébastian   Ser\,\o,    p.    72,,    5^st\,Vi    e».- 

pAxasvxes    t\ve    apparent    \dent\,t\^    o^    t\\\,s   doovvBovj,    \»\,t\\    t\\e   doov- 

\Bau,    Ko.    1.    o\    t\\e    sertes    o^    doov^a\\s    \,n    BooVl    6    o^    t\\e    lorVs 

o\    SerXito.      In   t\\e    Vatter    tVve    ^toe,    \nsteod    o\    tnree   m\dà\.e 
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The  sa.ne  teûlsncy  is  sssa  in  '^ontaineoieaa  on  tae  oeaubifui 
aai  ooidiy  rasticated  half  oolu-iins  of  ths  ^rouad  sLory  on  ttis 
so-oaiiei  Baptistîry  ot  Louis  XIII,  taat  was  ea-Lireiy  ersotsl 
Dy  Priïiiatiooio  as  a  sanotuapy  gateway  in  the  lo/fer  court,  and 
■^as  iatsr  transf-srrel  asre  anl  furnisnsi  ivitn  an  uooer  story. 
îne  iower  tairi  of  tne  snaffc  is  a  sin?^l3  rusticated  irun. 
577.   Rustioaoion  in  3ourt.  ie  ia  fontaine. 

In  Dhe  Oourt  le  ia  'fontaine  m  H'ontainebieau,  in  tne  «ïinâ 
oeiween  tas  Gailery  o:  ?ranoi3  I,  9u  Cerceau  givss  pilastsrs, 
wnicn  ;T=rs  oeset  oy  soiootn  faceteci  pusticatel  asniars,  aitsr- 
natsiy  tifo  ani  tnree  in  eacn  course,  siniiariy  to  tnose  of  ? 
Palaca  ?antuzzi  in  Bologna,  and  of  tne  Maison  Siancns  m  3ai- 
iion.   Tney  raust  aats  from  ths  underta^iaé  of  "one  reouiidin^ 
aoout  1565. 

On  the  opposite  -vin^,  frsqusntiy  ascrioed  to  Serlio  (the 
30-caii3d  former  tneatrs),  tns  T'uscan  pilastsrs  of  tas  ground 
story  likevfise  nave  snooth  facatsd  rusticated  caursss. 
573.  Maison  Biancne  in  Gailion. 

On  tne  naïf  coiunns  of  tae  so-caiied  Maison  Siancas  ia  tne 
garden  of  Gaillon  (F'ig.  243),  tne  rastication  oroiuces  tne  a 
appearance,  as  if  eacn  coarse  -jîers  quite  Ic^  and  ;fa3  .naie  of 
severai  stones,  scarcely  larder  taan  bricks.   îaa  ei^es  of 
Gae  joints  are  jiouiied.   In  tneir  aeigab  tn-.:;  coiaiin;^;  are  gir- 
dled  oy  tiiree  oands  ostwesn  as&ra^ais  and  aecorated  oy  oaima- 
tiums. 

As  a  OQodei  for  tnis  nay  pass  Palace  ^antazzi  in  Boiogna  or 
in  Liuoca  Palace  Bernardino  on  ^lace  Bernardini  by  ?ranc9sco 
Mordi. 

On  tne  Oaateau  of  Saillon  itseif,  tae  rspresentauions  on  Du 
Oerceau  saow  the  rusDication  caerely  on  tae  oatLering  ivalls  of 
the  moat,  on  tne  curtain  wails  ano  towers.  Dut  noi.  as  e:iiDioy- 
ed  on  the  Qhapel. 

0.   Rusiiication  witn  Pierre  'jescot. 
579.   Sxternai  façades  of  tae  Louvre. 

On  pierre  [jescot's  for.cer  ^aviiion  du  Soi  at  "Gae  ûouvre, 
solendid  rusticated  angle  quoms  exteaded  froin  the  oottOTi  of 
^ae   moat  to  tae  cornice.   ûe  Vau  ceoeated  tae  earne  in  tae  ,no- 
at  and  on  tne  upperiiost  story  of  ais  niiiic  pavillon  uowerd 
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tûs  Seine,  ani  G.  Perrault  r^itaout  cootnia^  oen3atQ  ais  ooion- 
Qaie  ot  tns  Ljoavrs.  (?i^.  223). 

Its  s-nootriiv  ruDoed  sarfases  orojeot  frooQ  a  saiootii  -.îaii.  M 
Mereiy  by  tàe  height  of  ths  courses  ani  tha  len^tn  of  toe  Do- 
S3,  tûat  creqasntiy  exteais  for  DQore  taan  ooe  asnlar,  aaa  oy 
its  ooia  swsiiiDg,  fiât  at  the  mildls,  tiiat  une  beautifui  str- 
engtûsning  of  tne  angles  is  attained.   gacn  ooss  is  laréinsd 
oy  a  poiisned  £iiLt;t,  oy  ^ûich  Lae  an^,i3  oatter  of  tne  oioat 
is  â03sntei  as  a  partioulariy  snarp  ed^.e. 

k   tootning  of  Lne  voussoirs  on  aronivoliLS  is  found  in  tne 
dssigû  of  Ou  Osroaaa  for  a  pleasare  pa7iiion. 

3.  Rustication  *ith  Pailibert  De  L'Orme. 

In  ths  anfortunatsiy  ctiiefiy  iost  vforks  of  Pniiioert  De  L' 
Orme  and  also  in  ais  îrsatiss  are  to  os  found  a  séries  of  im- 
portant exampies  of  rusticated  aroniteoLure,  that  dessrve  to 
08  desorioed  togetaer  hers. 

530.  Qnexôcuted  Bote!  Project. 

îne  substruoture  from  tne  heigùt  of  tne  pedestai  oc  a  oolos- 
sal  Oorintaian  order  of  piiasters,  that  extends  tnrough  two 

SLories,  De  G' Orme  would  treat  "in  rusfcic  fasnion  and  iike  r 

^lô 
rocKs".  In  tns  reoressntatioa  of  tais  façade  ^iven  oy  aim,'^ 

the  courses  are  nevertneless  given,  indeed  aiternating  witn 

greaïier  and  lesser  projections.   ï'ûe  Tîords  of  De  u'Orme  taara- 

fore  designate  no  reaiistic  imitation  of  a  rock  substructure, 

sucn  as  one  finds  in  Sernini;  but  oy  rocks  ne  douotiess  mere- 

iy  intends  to  aenoLe  ttie  rou^n  oroken  surfaces  of   oosses. 

Note   916.      See    ;^To\v\\ec\ure    e\.c.    Book    8.    C\^op .    16.    p.    2o2, 

531.  Palace  of  Tuileries. 

On  tne  contrary,  it  is  questionaole,  -vnetasr  zaù   finely  or- 
namented  annuiar  oands  on  tne  so-câli-ei  ?renca  order  of  Paii- 
iberb  De  L'Orme  on  tne  former  Tuileries,  as  '^sii  as  on  bne  c 
courses  on  tne  oilasbers  and  tneir  eloaga&ed  '/fali  oanis  can 
oe  regaried  as  an  exampie  of  rustication.  (?ig3.  46,  110). 

oince  De  L'Orme  freguently  empnasizss,  tna&  this  ouilim^ 
for  a  woman  and  a  queen,  was  erected  and  superintended,  it  is 
évident,  tnat  ne  nere  strove  for  tne  ^reatest  expression  oi' 
gentiiity  in  a  rustica-oed  arrangement. 

getween  tiiese  two  extrêmes  W3   fini  ts^o  cuner  irnoortant  .vorKS 
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or    bhe  t'amous  oiasber. 

532.  Oùateaa  3.    Maar. 

Tûe  first  of  tnsse  buildings  is  tùa  fomsr  Onateau  at  3t.- 
i4aur-i2S-?033es  near  Paris,  tnat  aas  oesn  lentionel  freqiient- 
iy.   AoGording  to  soms  begun  in  1537,  to  otners  in  1542,  it 
exiiibits  a  ooubiQabiori  of  rustioation  ;îitn  a  piiaster  orier 
in  ths  ssvers  styis,  tQat  /f3  see  ^ith  Peruzzi,  Sanmioneii,  3 
Sansovino  anl  otaer  Itaiians. 

De  L'Orine  furtaer  folloîrsl  ia  tais  earliest  of  nis  princip- 
al worus  tne  principia  of  only  treating  wita   rustioation  the 

sxternai  faoaies  ani  not  tnose  of  tne  court. 

917 
OtîT"  ?ig.  120  shows  the  never  puolisnei  view  oi  ths  fir- 
st projsct,  as  Ds  G 'Orme  conaiencel  to  exécute  it  for  Oardinal. 
Du  Bellay.  It  is  tatcen  from  tne  collection  of  original  àraw- 
ings  of  Du  3ePoeau  for  his  Plus  excellents  Sastimsnts  ie  Fra- 
nce, Trnile  ne  merely  engravea  m  tne  latter  '/ïork  tne  en-cirely 
revisei  lesign,  onat  Oe  u'Oraae  prépare!  -.fnen  Oataenne  le  \^s- 
aici  parcnasel  tne  cnaLeau. 

Kot,e    917.      îroCTi    tVie    ot\|\.wo.V    àvo.\û\,x\è    of    Du    JevGecxu    Vw    X\\z 

■t'ïveveon*. --    '*'î\\e   drcxMi\x\,è    of    tV\e   OVvo%eo.\x    0'\    S.    i^aur,     \'rom    \,\\e 
s\àe   \D\,e\»,    \E.\\\c\\    uos   rvot,   toeexx    ex\t\veV\\   co^tv.pX.eteàL , 

De  L'Orme  was  not  satisfiei  >ritn  tais  change  in  enciosmi^ 
bne  angles  of  tne  pavillons  anl   "Due  iïinio-^s   ^/vii.n   tootnei   qao- 
ins;    even  tne  arches  of   nis  tarée   story  log'^ia   are   turned 
-.vitû  tootnel  voussoirs.    ^•'•^  (3ee  Notes   151,    152,    153). 

Kote   918.      See   L'es   ?\,us   ^xoeWe^ts   Bo2t\men\s    àe   ?rcnce,    Y 
YoV .    2.    "-    k\2>Q   Ge\jmtl\,\.er ,    ¥i.    xsoxx.    ^^es   0\x   Cievoeau,    Fx-à.    100. 

533.  Oaateau  of  Anet. 

3e  -.îeni:  stili  furtnsr  in  tnis  iirectioa  in  Anet.   If  we  nay 
trust  Du  Oerceau's  ira^ing  (?ig.  109),  tasn  on  tne  grsat  Dor- 
tico,  tnat  enciosei  the  garien  oet'^een  "one  caateau  and  tne  " 
"nalL'',  ths  pointai  anl  segnental  gaoles  vjere  rusticatel  ivitn 
tootning. 

534.  Grotto  of  tne  Onateau  at  \îeudon. 

91  9 
Our  ^ig.  127   '  exhibits  tne  fronD  tac aie  of  the  so-cailed 

Qrobto  of  Meudon.  On  tne  iorvest  portion  wiLh  piers  and  nich- 
es rusoication  is  carried  out  every;vner3.  In  tne  oiiiiie  nai- 
•^nt  with  Lhs  t',YO  oro.iecLinâ  wio^s  (?i^.  243),  it  is  einployel 
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on  tQ6  aroale  oiers  ani  apoaivoi bs,  oa  oaa  aaii  oaluiins  ot   t 
cas  uopcP  lesiSfi,  ani  in  the   .liiile  oa/ilion  on  tne  waiis  ani 

ranps. 

iîote  91"9.   ¥rom  i^avot,  3.   Oeuvsre.  VoV.  1.  ?\,.  42. 

.     .   ,    ,     920 
i'ae  aisGory  or  "ons  ?roLGO  is  not  en&ireiy  oiear,    ana  .ve 

Sûaii  investigats  it  in  oonsiieriog  tne  ohatsaa.   Ix  sattioes 

to  say  nars,  Lnat  Lne  iesiga,  apparentiy  osgan  in  1553  or  15- 

53,  iong  r3.iiain3.i  unfini3ii53,  ani  taat  it  is  nsnoa  not  sntire- 

iy  certain,  whecnsr  the  engraving  or  J.  )A3.roz   ;iiads  aooQt  1640, 

reppsssnts  tne  original  issign  in  sverytning.   Tne  roofs  of 

tne  siie  pavillon  appear  to  to  nave  nad  terraces.   In  tne  en- 

graving  of  Israël  Silvestre  (?ig.  244),  tney  are  représente! 

as  iiansarl  root's. 

Ko-te    <2i20.       See    kvX%,    \d2»     lô'â. 

i.   Différent  ornaaieatai  ^or^ns  of  Surfaces  of  Bosses. 
555.   Rustioation  witn  polisnei  Panei  and  inouiiel  Borier. 

In  tiie  grouni  story  of  tne  ^'li&tie  gailery"  of  tne  Louvre, 

921 
as  sûo-vn  oy  ^'ig.  123,     tne  piiasters,  piers  ani  aronivoits 

are  exeouted  /fitii  alternating  piain  ani  rustieaûed  asniars. 

Tne  Latter  are  treatei  as  carefuliy  ruboeà  asaiar  oanels  oro- 

jeoting  ffita  ogee  oiouliinas,    ani   lYaiea  orojeoL  fro.n    bne  oia^K 

narole  ol  tne  piiaster  snafts.   In  places  oaeBe  are  nereiy  d 

paintei  or  tintsi  oioctîs.   Tnis  gaiier.f  was  fornet-iy  ooen  ani 

foriiei  a  garlen  Loggia  at  tne  eni  of  tne  Jarim  ae  i' Infant, 

and  tais  aiay  partiaily  explam  tne  use  of  rusticaiiion  taere. 

Kote  921.   '?vo\x\.  Bevt^^,  k.    Lo  Eex\a\ssaTLGe  i*.o^\\iw.exvtaVe  en 
?voiTvce.  Yo\ .  i. 

On  tne  Botei  le  Suûdivision  (aoQut  1540-1530  ?)  in  Rue  3. 
Pantaleon  at  3eauvais,  eacn  boss  is  careiully  enciosed  oy  a 
Tiouiding  and  ornanenLei  by  neart  leaves. 
553.   N'ai  1  ne  ad  Panels. 

On  Porte  .^otre  Dane  at  Oourtrai  T,ae  aaif  coia;nns  nse  fron 
a  wail,  ifhose  entire  surface  is  osseo  oy  regular  courses  of 
ciosely  set  aaiiiiea-i  Dosses.   lais  fortress  gâte  baBrefore 
iooks  as  if  covsred  oy  colossal  nails  ariven  mto  it. 

On  tne  oeaubifui  viaduct  gallecy  of  Cnateau  ?ere-ea-Tarlen- 
ois  (?ig.  337),  Jean  Sullant  treabed  fcae  caoiî^ai  neciing  of 
tne  oiers  and  tae  arcnivolts  of  tne  arcaes  like  iianona  oaae- 

13. 
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On  tne  gate^ay  ot*  tûs  Oiiataaa  at  OnaBOoaa  ia  Gangaecioc,  the 
3oupiel  pilasters  are  oeset  oy  diaoïoai  panslsi  asûlara  of  the 
A-idtû  of  tae  saacts. 

537.   Diamond  Panels  oonneotei  /ritn  otûsr  dorais. 

Sonietinies  tne  liamoni  panels  are  foand  oonneoted  witn  otner 
t'orms  of  rasGication. 

On  Hôtel'  d'Asserat  a&  ToaLouse,  we  see  tne  aiternation  of 
tjyo  steps  in  rastioation  froi  a  part  of  a  éeneral  comoosition, 
in  5înicri  fpom  oeiovr  aoTrards  ttie  oold  relief  oasses  iato  finer, 

ani  tne  latter  into  olain  oolor.  Tne  oïlasters  of  tne  ^ate/r- 

322 
ay  on  the  strset,  as  ?ig.  129     snovîs,  nave  ooarses  in  jrni- 

on  alternate  ti^o  asnlars  with  liaîiond  panels  ffitn  one  asnlar 

anioaated  by  refined  patterns.  On  tne  arones  voussoips  deoor- 

âted  by  oattsrns  intsroiiange  witn  plain  ones,  and  in  tne  sto- 

ry  aoove  plain  coursas  alternate  ?fitn  orioks. 

<â22,.   Prom  'ùo\\è,  C.   iio\\,t»  lâ\«tor\.c\ues  à' i^vcVvv'tec'ture.  YoV. 

On  the  gate'.¥ay  oi  :'iotel  de  ?el2in  or  î'elzins  at  foulouss, 
on  tne  fpisze  of  the  Oorintnian  naïf  ooluains,  ani  in  tne  croff- 
nin?5  attio  are  enployed  Dosses,  that  ûave  entirely  piain  sur- 
faces, and  are  treatei  and  arranged  as  colossal  prscious  sto- 
nes  (caoocQons),  iiamond  panels,  pearls  etc.,  eacn  of  >rnicn 
nas  its  saiall  oafvai  setting.   iere  tneir  very  snootoiy  poii- 
shei  surfaces  tom   a  contrast  to  the  ricte  scalotarel  ornaien  - 
ts  of  tûe  otaar  oarts. 

533.   Sosses  m  ?orii  of  âggs. 

On  the  so-calied  Maison  des  Oves  at  Orléans  (?i^.  300),  tne 
asnlars  enclosing  tne  /rindOfïs  are  treated  liice  5reat  sggs  oi- 
led  on  eacn  oLner,  in  scorn  of  ail  strengtn,  oernaoa  nen  aiso 
aère  tnought  of  rouniei  poLlsnea  opecioas  stones,  as  m  me 
precedin^  exanjple,  ratner  tnan  of  e^^s,  -vnic:i  fupcaar  aitern- 
ate  in  t^YO  différent  sizes. 

On  ttie  design  for  a  gatefay  pavilion  by  Da  Df-roeau,  there 
alternats  on  square  Tuscan  pilastecs  ani  on  tne  ^ats^ay  arcn 

saiootn  courses  wi&n  aval  oosses  and  courses  of  biie  rou:èûe3t 

^.   .   ,      ->      923 
rus tic  oroKen  surraces. 

rvft.  çv.  ve.   See  Les  Du  Cerceau,  taie  ï$\ê 
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On  the  gat34fay  of  the  Ghatsau  at  Onaaiooaa  ia  danguedoc,  the 
ooupied  pilasters  are  beset  by  diamoai  panelsd  asnlars  of  the 
widtû  of  the  snafts. 

537.  Diamond  Panels  oonnected  /rith  otoer  ?orins. 

Sometimes  tne  diamond  panels  are  fouad  oonneoted  witn  other 
forms  of  rastication. 

On  Botei'  d'Asserat  at  Toulouse,  we  see  the  alternation  of 
tjyo  stsps  in  rustioation  f  roi  a  part  of  a  général^  composition, 
in  wnich  from  bsiow  upvrard?  tiie  boid  relief  passes  into  finer, 

and  the  iatter  into  plain  oolor.  Tne  pilasters  of  tne  ^ateif- 

922 
ay  on  the  street,  as  ?ig.  129     shows,  hâve  courses  in  »ni- 

Cû  alternate  two  ashlaps  viith  diaaiond  panels  «rith  one  ashlar 

anioflated  by  refined  patterns.  On  the  arches  voussoips  decor- 

ated  by  patterns  interchange  »ith  plain  ones,  and  in  tne  sto- 

ry  aoove  plain  courses  alternate  with  bricks. 

X,      Çcxv\.s.  1869. 

On  the  gateway  of  Hôtel  de  ?elf3in  or  S'elzins  at  Toulouse, 
on  tne  f  rieze  of  the  Corintnian  naïf  ooluoans,  and  in  the  crow- 
ning  attic  are  euployed  bosses,  that  hâve  entirely  plain  sur- 
faces, and  are  treated  and  arranged  as  colossal  precious  sto- 
nss  (caoochons),  diamond  panels,  pearls  etc.,  each  of  sfûicn 
lias  its  sfnall  carvei  settiag.   1ère  their  very  smootaiy  poli- 
shed  surfaces  form  a  contrast  to  the  ricfe  sculpiiursd  ornamen  - 
ts  of  the  otaer  parts. 

533.   Bosses  in  ?ordQ  of  Sggs. 

On  the  so-called  Maison  des  Oves  at  Orléans  (?ig.  300),  the 
asnlars  enclosing  the  Windows  are  treated  like  grsat  eggs  pi- 
led  on  each  otner,  in  scorn  of  ail  strengtn,  perhaps  men  also 
aère  thought  of  rounded  poLisned  precious  stones,  as  in  tne 
preceding  example,  ratner  tnan  of  eggs,  îvnica  furtaer  altern- 
ate in  two  différent  sizes. 

On  the  design  for  a  gateway  pavillon  by  Du  3erceau,  there 
alternabe  on  square  îuscan  pilasters  and  on  tne  gateway  arca 

smooth  courses  witn  oval  bosses  and  courses  of  the  rouéhest 

923 
rustic  broken  surfaces. 

â^e8\.4x\o"\,eà  o»  co\.\.eo't\oxv  x  \.x\  ^\\e  Ca\)\ï\.e-t  des  î:S\,GTO.T{)ea  \.w  Po- 
r\,B.  ÇV.  le.   See  Les  Du  Cierceo-u.  paàe  \Z\» 
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539.  RastioatiOQ  with  Orili  Holes. 

One  msets  witti   a  séries  of  forais  of  rastioation  in  aùiQh   & 
bhe  aim  iras  rather  to  give  to  places  a  fine  tint  of  ooloring, 
tûan  to  espaoiaLiy  soipûasize  tne  strengtiior  qaality  of  the 
aaatepials.  The  simpiest,  tiiougû  never  vsry  satisfaotory  msa- 
ns  for  tnis  was  of  iriil  noies  arrange!  in  rsgaiar  ro^^s. 

On  the  Château  ab  Pailly,  to  be  desoribed  iater,  the  surfa- 

oe  of  tne  siightly  orojscting  rustication  is  entireiy  coverel 
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ûy  drill  noies  (S'ig.  130    )•  In  a  simiiar  aianner  are  tney 

employed  on  a  House  at  Aroueil  sûo?rn  in  ?ig.  37.  uikesfise  on 

the  Louvre,  tney  oocjur  on  tne  galiery  aiong  i^ne  Seine. 

XoXe  92,4.   ?vo«».  Scxuv)Oi4eot.  Vo\,.  2. 

590.  Rustication  witû  Veroiicalâtion. 

A  very  ooninon  expédient  in  H'rance  for  animating  tne  surface 
of  rustication  is  vermiculation,  or  veroiiouiar  Dosses,  i.e. 
coversd  by  incised  passages  of  worÉs.  This  means  has  soaieth- 
ing  injurious  to  the  oaonu'ii entai'  sensé  and  tne  feeiing  for  ne- 
auty.   (Compare  Semper). 

An  interaiediate  piace  is  taicen  oy  tne  oosses  on  the  portai 
of  the  présent  Hôtel  Carnavalet  in  Paris.  On  tne  artificial- 
ly  pougû  surface  are  eut  witn  tne  pick  pointed  holes  jfitûout 
pattern,  so  tnat  it  appears  like  a  net'^ork  of  oords  or  the  w 
work  of  inadrepores. 

On  tne  ruins  of  the  Château  at  La  Tour  d'Aiguës  are  tne  oos- 
ses of  the  toothed  angle  qaoins  aninated  oy  a  sunken  pattern 
of  roifs  of  stars. 

?articularly  original  :ietails  of  rustication  sfilL  be  found 
still  on  the  façades  of  the  little  Cnateau  at  Tanlay,  tnat 
TTili  not  be  nnentioned. 

e.  Différent  Applications  of  Rustication  in  the  Com- 
position of  ?acades. 

After  ffe  hâve  seen  the  détail  forais  of  rustication,  ne   must 
glanoe  at  the  manner  in  wnich  tney  were  eînployed  in  façade 
composition,  and  ivhat  purposes  inen  dssired  to  express  with  t 
thean. 

The  simpiest  use  of  rustication  on  toothèd  quoins  <bn   tne  Ij 
Louvre  ifas  aiready  mentionei,  and  we  pass  to  other  exampies. 

591.  Rustication  on  Cnateau  Tanlay. 

One  of  tae  oaost  oriâinai  exa.nples  of  rusticated  ornamentation 
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is  presenteà  by  Ohateaa  Taniay,  indsed  oy  tae  so-cailed  iitt- 
ie  ohateaa,  that  is  namei   "Tlis  Portai*  in  tae   buiiding  aooou- 

nts.   It  vfas  baiit  fpoin  1563  to  1571  by  tne  faiBOus  Admirai^  C 

925 
Goii^ny,  ani  is  represented  in  ^ig.  131- 

Kote  "02.5.   Çrom  Sau\50.4,eot,  YoV,  i. 

3otû  Dy  the  looation  oatsids  tas  court  ani  at  right  angles 
to  its  .nain  axis,  and  aiso  oy  its  oo.iiposition,  it  présents  an 
original  appearanoe.  Withoat  being  sspeoiaily  rsfined,  tbe 
détail-  of  tas  ornaoïentation  is  peonliariy  attractive. 

In  oonsequenoe  of  the  aiixed  oharacter  of  a  gateway  payilion 
and  a  résidence,  rustioation  was  exteaded  for  the  entire  nei- 
gat  of  tne  ground  story  of  the  middie  portion  of  the  building, 
but  applied  on  tne  wings  as  a  spscially  bold  protection  aroa- 
nd  the  openings,  as  aroand  ioopholes,  being  accordingiy  so  dé- 
tail éd. 

By  the  différences  in  the  rustioation  and  tas  strong  réces- 
sion of  tQ2  middie  building  in  the  second  story,  the  equai  ît 
■/fidths  of  the  tarée  parts  of  the  façade  do  not  hâve  a  distur- 
oing  effect.  The  relief  of  the  deepiy  eut  foiiage  on  caoita- 
Is,  frieze  and  windo;^  gables  connects  tne  upoer  story  wita  t 
the  iower  rustioation.  Satisfactory  is  tne  subordination  of 
the  asights  of  the  Windows  to  the  height  of  tas  othsr?irise  ve- 
ry  depresssd  order  of  Oorinthian  piiasters,  and  vsry  rare  is 
it  on  ?rench  buildings. 

ispeoially  pecuiiar  on  tais  structure  is  hoyj   tas  rustioati- 
on is  wrought  in  a  great  nuoaper  of  différent  patterns,  tnat 
refer  to  the  position  of  tne  admirai,  Sone  courses  exhibit 
rows  of  four-leaved  flowers  in  varisd  arrangement;  othsrs  are 
rows  of  volutes,  pernaps  denoting  ^aves.  ^rsqusntiy  alterna- 
te  courses  twisted  liks  strong  snips''  cables  «ritû  otaers,  on 
iîûich  extends  a  -/ravy  iine.  Aiso  tas  arrangement  of  tne  rust- 
ioation around  tas  openings  further  makes  the  i^noression,  as 
if  one  wouid  recaii  the  means  of  protection  against  hostile 
balls.  îhe  toothed  rustioation  of  tae  angles  is  flat  and  is 
ffrougnt  in  "&as  style  of  tne  so-cailed  vsrmiculation,  ths  ota- 
er  ooîipgss  projacting  strongly  in  curveï  form.  îhe  engraving 
snows  dressing  of  tne  smoota  asalars,  as  if  to  connect  taem 
ïfith  tùe  rustioation.   This  ietail  is  not  visible  on  the  pno- 
togbaphs  and  my  notes  io  not  mention  it. 
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Aocordiog  to  Sauva^eot,  ttis  little  Ohateaa  waa  oailt  for  t. 
tae   soQ-ia-iâff  of  Aadelet,  tbs  orotner  of  tas   Aimirai',  Jacqu- 
es Chabot--  Marquis  of  MiraDsaa  aad  in  lôlO.  ïne  Annuaire  àe 
i-'ïonns  aiso  ascpioas  it  to  niai.  Y3t  ny   coiiea^ue,  H.  Ernsst 

?3tiL,  by  ths  ouilding  accouats  oreservel  in  tas  cnateau,  nas 

926 
fixe!  its  érection  in  tne  x,ine   froin  15Ô-3  to  15ô7.   "^  3e  nas 

coupteousiy  informsd  me,    tnat  4.   de  i\tontgpiveau  was  "master 

of  the  îvorks",  i.e.  hère  aroûit33"0  of  tne  onateau.   Jean  Van- 

araux,  master  nason,  was  piaced  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Ko-te  92.6.   See  Bu\,Vet\Tv,  de  Va  Société  KaWiOuaVe  des  î^u-\,\ou- 

dxves  le  îvcxTVGe.   1886.  p.  20^-212,-,  1887,  p.  160-163. 

592.  SusTiicâtion  for  stren^tnening  tas  SuDstructure. 
In  tnany  casas  rustication  is  firsti  of  ail  a  strengtheniag, 

more  on  esthetio  grounds,  and  is  appiied  to  tiie  ioTrer  portion 
of  the  façade, aai  according  to  circunstances,  is  carried  hign- 
er*  or  lo^er.   The  pavilion  in  Sue  de  Tabourg  in  Orléans  (?ig. 
327)  foilo'/TS  Bramante* s  tendency  in  tne  oanceliaria  and  nas 
aierely  a  douoied  rusLicated  piintù. 

At  the  Tuileries,  x,he   true  rustication  «as  only  aaipioyed  on 
the  battering  waiis  of  tne  nQoat.(Art.  573). 

593.  Rustication  on  ôae  external  ?acaier  in  conorast,  to 
uns  Courts. 

One  of  tne  purooses  for  'ffnica  rusticaiiion  was  e:noioy£d  con- 
sists  in  tae  aocenting  of  tne  contcasL  ûetWû;c;n  the  character 
of  the  external  façades  and  tnose  in  tne  court  of  a  cnateau 
or  palace. 

On  une  L-ouvre  of  ?.  Lescot  it  does  not  occur  in  tne  court 
at  ail, and  on  tne  external  façades  only  on  t,ae  angle  pavillo- 
ns, wnere  it  consists  of  a  séries  of  angle  quoins  rr-on  tne  d 
oottoni  oc  Giie  noHO  co  t^Q?  'îco^nin.^  i^r^i'  ■■-, 

At  c-ae  Château  3.  Maur-les-Josses,  tne  Corintriian  orier  on 
the  external'  faoaies  of  tae  ouilling  was  rascioar^ea  ifitn  cos- 
ses, ont  on  tne  oontrary  n3.9   fluted  in  tae  court,  (^ig,  126). 

On  Gha&eau  Coulonuier,  Salo'ûon  de  Brosse  eatirely  rusticat- 
ei  tne  external  façades,  as  in  nis  Palace  iliuxemourg  (Palais 
d'Orléans),  wnile  it>   aopears  to  oe  svanting  entirely  on  tne 
court  façades  -rith  thsir  rien  arcnitecture  of  oilasters  and 
niches  recalling  tne  court  of  tne  IjOuvre.  (^ig.  136). 

Tne  accenting  of  this  ïifierenoe  appears  to  oe  amosL  a  rui-e. 
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to  wnia.  ?aiao6  uuxeoQOurg  forms  an  exoeption. 

Ths  arohitesturs  in  Cùaleval  was  of  riistioation  and  orick/r- 

opk  on  tQ3  external  faoaies  (Pigs.  119,  132),  but  on  the  con- 

trary  in  tae  ooart  ail  was  finer, ani  ths  piiasters  were  flat- 

el,  as  Pig.  120  shows. 

On  the  facale  coaioosition  of  Du  Qspceau,  oartiy  inspipsd  oy 

y27      ' 
bramante,  designatel  ''Regia  Numa",    wita  onree  orîeps  or  n 

naif  oolaoïns,  rustioation  oocurs  nowHere  out  on  tne  dpums  of 

the  Ooric  opîer  of  tas  groani  story. 

eto.  p.  20. 

594.  As  a  Oontrast  to  tha  Oriers. 

Ths  tsnlency  of  Raphaël* s  own  Palace  in  Roaie  also  ooours  in 
?ranoe.  On  the  grouni  story  is  no  subdivision  other  tnan  tne 
rustioatôd  asûlars  exteoding  througnout.  It  eraohasizes  tne 
horizontal  position  of  the  courses,  and  forms  a  strong  oontr- 
ast to  tne  vertical^  subdivision,  oy  the  orders  in  one  or  t'/ro 
upper  stories  witûout  rustioation.   îhere  arises  as  it  were 
a  ûariûony  of  contrast  of  strength  to  refinement,  of  nature  to 
art,  of  the  horizontal  to  tne  vertical. 

fae   pavillon  of  GnaLeau  Le  Pailly  at  the  :Tiain  entrance  (?ig. 
330)  exnioits  the  oontrast  of  a  rusticated  ground  story  to  t 
two  upper  orders.   The  panel  is  flat,  however,  aninialied  oy  a 
small  patfcsrn  and  divided  oy  snaroly  aiarsed  sunsen  cnannels. 
On  the  little  r«hatôau  at  Tanlay,  this  tendency  '/raè  fully  exp- 
ressed  in  tne  middle  building  and  oartiy  in  the  wings.  (O'ig, 

131). 

Witn  a  more  distributed  tendency  was  it  eoQploysd  in  the  sa- 
me  stories  on  the  aroh  and  niche  piers  and  arches;  yet  the  o 
orders  of  pilasters  and  half  coluains,  tnat  occur  therewith, 
did  not  reosive  it.  Thus  in  a  composition  of  ueonard  ïhery 

of  1590  and  in  tne  second  design  of  Du  Cerceau  for  the  Ghate- 
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au  Verneuil-3ur-9ise. 

Ko\,e  ^28.   ?rom  \\\,s  serves  o-^  îrcviments  Ant\c\uea  reproàuoeà 

\.^  4e\i\u11\,\,6V,  1.  \DOT\,  Les  Ou  Cercecxu.  p.  iJV*ô. 

Kot-e  ^2Q.   ^epvoàxxoeà  \:Tv  t\ve  sa«ve.  Ç\,OiXe  4, 

595.  Rustioation  as  an  Ornaaiental  Rnythm. 

A  peculiar  and  rare  application  of  rustioation  oonsists  in 
this,  that  instead  of  tne  occurrence  of  tne  oosses  in  an  unb- 
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anbrokea  course,  tiiey  are  at  oaiy  certain  rstjuiar  distances 
t'pom  eaoû  otaer,  ûeing  arrange!  from  one  course  to  tûe  next, 
30  tiiat  tbe  bosses  or  diaiBonl  panels  form  a  regular  oattern 
àrawû  on  tûs  walis.   Tne  latter  forna  occurs  on  a  coinposition 
of  Du  3erceau,  représente^  in  5'ig.  ô.  îne  t'oraier  arrangement 
of  rough  bosses  ifas  sesn  on  tûe  former  narbor  Tower  of  Franc- 
is I  in  Havre. (Art.  574). 

A  good  sxasiple  of  tais  tsndency  witn  roagn  oeside  elsgant 
rastication  is  afforded  by  Sotel  Oubreail  at  dangres,  15S0. 
It  occurs  only  on  ths  higû  substructure,  on  tiie  preLty  oay 
window,  tnat  ornaaaents  tne  angle  of  the  building,  and  between 
fche  consoles  of  tne  main  oornioe.- —  In  tûe  courses  an  asialar 
i¥itû  Sharp  and  Sïaooth  dianaond  panel  alyays  alternâtes  wita  an 
astiiar  witn  ooss,  ïhose  surfaces  are  ornamented  oy  irregular 
sinkings,  sfitiiout  faliing  into  tne  monotony  of  drili  noies  or 
unpleasant  confusion  of  ?erfliicuiations.   îne  suodivision  of 
tQS  ashiars  is  of  the  kind,  taat  bhe  diamond  panels  aiso  ooni- 
pose  straigat  lines  ascending  in  an  oDiique  direction. 

?or  sacii  purposes  Du  Cerceau  mads  a  cooimon  use  of  rusticat- 
ion,  tûough  frequently  placed  only  on  tùe  smalier  ineaibers,  as 
saown  oy  ûis  garden  pavillon  in  ?ig.  ,252. 

d.  Rustication  in  tne  late  Renaissance  of  tne  16  th 
9«entury. 

596.  Various  gxaoQples. 

In  the  nuoaerous  compositions  of  Du  Oerceaa  may  one  observe 
the  transition  to  the  late  pnase  of  tne  higû  Renaissance. 

In  a  gateway  pavillon  besides  that  dsscrioed  in  Art.  533, 
Du  Gerceau  has  dra?fn  another  '^ita  ooldsr  rustication.  .Yideiy 
coupled  three-quarter  coiumns  forji  the  angles.  Their  courses 
are  atternabely  fluted  and  composei  of  massive  dry  rusticatsd 
ashiars,  that  extend  througn  like  oindsrs  ani  are  common  to 
ooth  shaftiS.  In  each  plain  recess  between  the  snafts  and  th- 
èse  ashiars  is  piaced  a  snoall  windo'^  like  an  e.-nDrasure. 

On  the  façade  of  the  Hotel-de-ViUe  at  Rheiîis  the  Windows 
of  tne  gi?ound  story  oetween  tne  naif  coiumns  hâve  architraves, 
on  whicQ  each  second  course  forais  a  s^nootn  rustic  ooss-  like- 
lYise  on  the  lintei  tne  voussoirs  of  the  norizontal  arch. 

On  a  house  ab  Rouen  (?ig.  302)  of  tae  ysar  lôOl,  thèse  bos- 
sas are  trsated  as  diamond  facets  and  oianifestiy  represent  a 
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sort  of  naiis,  whioîi  fasten  tiie  saaootû  rustioated  oands  to  t 
bû3  >fail* 

An  exaoaple  of  extenied  ooiliy  rastioatea  piers  may  be  sssn 
on  ta3  ouildings  in  tns  baokgrounl  of  tùe  woodcat  vfitn  tne 
history  of  Sstlier  (?ig.  253),  indead  dating  from  tùe  time  of 
Gnaries  IX.   This  System  no  longer  appears  in  tne  loilowing 
example. 

597.  Rustioation  and  Bricks. 

In  ?ig.  119  aave  we  alrsaiy  sno'^n  one  of  tne  motives  of  the 

external  façades  of  the  lo-*er  court  of  Onateaa  Giiarlevai.  0 

930 
Oar  Hiig.  132     gives  the  ieft  naif  of  9a  Cerceau' s  sheet  w 

tiith   the  oiotive  of  another  part  of  the  saoïe  exterior. 

^oXz   930.   ?vow,  B\Ji  Sevceou,  ^  es  ?\,\xs  î.xce\.Vexv.ii6  Bastxments 
e\c.  VoV.  2. 

It  [nust  be  nard  to  mention  a  oiiiiding  on  ïfhich  so  important 
a  part  was  assigned  as  that,  whion  Du  Gerceau  as  a  resuit  of 
his  iBighty  aspirations  aère  gave  to  tais  colossal  orler  of  D 
Doric  pilasters. 

îne  rustioatioa  of  the  sfindoiv  arcnitraves  ifith  their  nook 
voussoirs,  the  consoles  of  the  nain  cornice,  tnat  are  shaped 
like  beam  ends,  complète  tne  poiîerful  impression,   //aatever 
of  masonry  remained  vfas  constructed  of  bricks. 

e.   Rustication  in  tne  tiaie  of  Henry  IV  and  in  the  sec- 
ond Period  of  the  Renaissance. (1595-1745). 
593.  Sarvey. 

In  tne  time  of  Henry  IV  rustication  piayed  a  stiii  fnore  im- 
portant part,  on  tas  one  nand  as  tootaed  ashiars  in  connecti- 
on with  brickwork  in  the  so-called  style  of  Louis  XIII,  Jfhicii 
'ne   shall  descrioe  in  the  next  O-hapter  on  3riok  Architecture, 
and  on  the  other  in  two  of  the  aaost  important  ouiidings  of  t 
the  ïleo-Rustica  oy  Salomon  de  grosse.  An  intermediate  tenden- 
cy  is  round  in  tne  royal  ouiidings,  that  are  in  part  to  be  1 
described  ffith  the  structures  in  oricic/rork.   One  of  the  exam- 
ples may  be  mentioned  nere  also. 

599.  New  Ghateau  at  3.  Sermain. 

On  the  élévation  of  the  former  "New  Ghateau"  of  3.  f^ermain- 

en-Laye  by   Henry  IV,  rustication  îfas  assigned  a  great  rôle  on 

931 
tne  arches  of  the  ramps,  terraces  and  goottos,  as  ?ig.  133 

shoifs.  On  the  inaaoited  oarts  of  tne  caataau  was  tne  rustic- 
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rustioatiOQ  smootnep  anl  its  aaiaiatel  caps  vf8pe  ooŒibined  with 
brioKworiî.  ?ig.  234  gives  m  oiriseys  perspective  a  better 
vietf  of  tûe  geaspai  iesign. 

Ko-te  931.   îvotit  IsraeV  SV\,A8ea\,re'»a  ei\èTC3iv>\,T\|,  ot  1666.   See 
kvX,    616  oouc.em\.nè  t^e  «owve. 

1.  partner  examplss  of  one  décoration  oi  tns  surfaces 
of  Dosses. 

As  an  extension  of  the  previousiy  descrioed  modes  of  treat- 
ment  of  tàe  bosses  in  connection  with  tae  iiign  Renaissance, 
a  few  exaaiples  are  to  bs  -Bentioned  nere.  3at  two  cases  are 
to  be  given;  fipst,  tnat  in  whicn  the  oosses  «rere  maie  of  wo- 
od  or  iead. 

ôOO.  Bosses  of  îîood  or  of  Lead. 

Sven  on  tne  posts  of  half  timoer  façades,  that  are  oeside 
tne  sïindosî  architraves,  anl  on  tne  iittie  lonic  piiasters  of 
the  donner  Windows  viere  rustioated  ashlaps  carved  on  the  woo- 
dwork,  as  saovrn  by  those  of  a  house  of  tne  year  1602,  No.  6 
on  Place  dû  i^arche  an  Balais  in  Rouen. 

tjemercier  again  treabs  of  quoins  of  tne  cloister-vault-sha- 
pel  dôme  of  Château  Richelieu  witn  tootned  ashiars  of  iead 
(?ig.  240),  apparentiy  as  a  continuation  of  tûose  on  gûô  ang- 
les of  tne  ffalls.  He  does  ttie  sans  on  tûe  dôme  of  tas  pavil- 
lon de  l'Horloge  on  tne  Louvre  (S'ig.  253).  de  Vauimitated  t 
tais  on  tne  former  pavillon  of  the  Ciouvre  next  tne  Seine.  (?ig. 
332). 

601.  RusLication  with  ths  yorms  of  Stone  Drops. 

A  treatment  of  rusticated  ashiars  in  the  form  of  stone  dro- 
ps is  îfelli  suited  for  grotto  or  fountain  designs.  Tne  former 
grottos  of  tne  ne/r  Ohateaus  at  3.  germain  and  at  Versailles, 
?igs.  249  and  250,  exhioit  exaasiples  of  this  Ifind,  as  nell   as 
tne  grotto  composition  of  Vleissonier,  iî'ig.  66.  On  tne  grotto 
in  the  buxemourg  ^arlen  in  Paris,  tne  snafts  of  columns  and 
panels  over  tne  arcade  are  covered  oy  the  forma  of  stons  dro- 
ps. On  tne  *falls  of  the  basin  of  'leptune  at  Versailles,  tne 
rustication  recalls  rather  tae  forms  of  icicles. 

On  tne  façade  of  tne  ?ountain  in  Rouen  beside  tne  To-ver  de 
la  Grosse  Horloge,  tne  courses  of  tne  ground  story  are  alter- 
nately  treated  as  piain  and  as  projecting  asniars,  on  svaica 
like  scales  are  arranged  small  stone  drops.  The  lattsr  asnl- 
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ashlars  àa?e  a  good  effect  ûere,  sinse  ths  aiotive  is  not  rea- 

istioally  treated,  and  tbey  are  farther  oonneotel  witii  tûa 

plaia  ooursôs  aoove  anl  below  by  a  fillet. 

Rastioated  bosses  treated  as  drop  stone  bands  oscar  at  Par- 
is in  Rue  S.  Honore  on  a  ?oantain  from  the  Deginning  of  tiie 
17  tû  oentury,  whioii  forais  a  street  oorasr. 

602.  Rustioation  on  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

Tas  oliaiax  in  the  artifioiai^  as  weil  as  artistic  treatment 
of  rustication  must  aave  been  indeed  expressed  on  tne  ground 
siiory  of  tas  eastern  ûâlf  of  tne  gallery  next-tiie  Seins  at  t 
the  Ijbuvre.  On  tiie  surface  of  tne  wali  aiternating  continuo- 
U3  rustioated  courses  -fithout  visible  end  joints  op  continuo- 
ns vermiculated  bands,  accoipanied  by  a  snaall  mouiding  and  s 
separated  froai  tne  piain  course  by  a  rectanâular  sunken  joint, 
i'igs.  115  and  135     exhibit  this  arrangeaient,  and  ?ig.  134 


gives  the  détail  of  the  treatment  of  the  bands,  vraere  th- 
ey  are  oarried  aoross  the  piiasters  and  around  the  coiumns  of 
the  middie  portai. 

Ko-te  9^2..   ïrocft  Bevt\j,  A.  Tlopoè^f op\v\e  ^\'BXov\c\\i.z, 

No\e  933..   ?voî^  CaVVxciL-t,  V.  lÈxvc>^c\,opeà,\.e  û.'»  ArcYvxxectxive. 
YoV.  iv.  ?\,    104. 

Its  treataent  hère  shoifs  a  further  développent  of  the  saiTis 
oy  Pnilibert  De  L'Orme  on  nis  orders  of  the  formap  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  On  a  pitted  or  madrepored  dressed  ground  are 
carved  refined  ornanenbs  in  syniiietrioal  order,  taat  lie  in  t 
the  uniform  front  surface.  They  consist  of  tne  various  emèie- 
iiis  of  Benry  17,  ainong  /ïhich  the  ground  story,  only  built  wi-on 
0033SS  afii-er  Onarles  IX,  was  piroly  30\iLÇ',ac-.x.    ^-^-   l'nere  are 
rovîs  of  crowasi  H  s,  aaingled  witln  saelia,  bands  and  lilies, 
tûe  staff  of  Mercury  ffitn  tne  laurel  brancaes,  the  do»  and  c 
coolcing  pot,  the  torches  of  Henry  witn  tfie  svfori  and  tns  aoL- 
to: —  ^'Two  protects  one".  Or  i^itn  &ne  palais,  the  balances  etc. 
According  to  this  ooint  of  visw,  tne  facale  ivas  only  coniplete- 
ly  scuiotured  by  Duban  about  1850. 

Ko-te  <Ô2.4.   ïro»,  Is-rçieV.  S.\,\.Tûe8-tve.  Oeux^re.  YoV.  i.  ÇV.  leA.. 

To  not  allow  such  rien  pands  to  appear  isolatei,  tnere  rise 
in  the  flûtes  of  ttie  intertnsdiate  courses  rien  ornamental  foi- 
iage  rounds,  that  entirely  fill  tiis  lowest  iruu,  bat  are  les- 
sened  upward  and  stop  above  tne  uoperoiost  oand,  as  ?ig.  134 
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shows.   The  oapitiai  is  also  ricnly  soulptured  and  is  ornameo- 
tôà  oy  tne  embiem  of  the  orîer  of  3.  Miohaei. 

603.  Rustication  in  Sancy  and  in  Ga  Rocûeiie. 

On  the  Porte  Notre  Daiae  at  Nancy,  consisting  of  severai  suc- 
csssive  gats'/rays  of  différant  dates,  tne  rasticated  oosses  of 
bûe  Boric  order  on  ths  outer  gateway  of  1596  are  deoorated  by 
C0H3   of  ffavy  ornaments,  whose  points  roii  and  sink  iike  volu- 
tes. On  ths  inner  side  of  tne  gatevfay,  tne  oosses  eacn  nave 
tnree  rows  of  four-ieaved  rosettes. 

Td3  short  and  stumpy  flutsd  ooluïnns  in  the  groand  story  of 
the  Hôtel -de-Ville  in  ba  Rochelle  likewise  nave  tîfo  plain  rus- 
ticatsd  bands.' —  The  coluinns  in  the  ground  story  of  tne  faça- 
de of  3.  atieene-dii-Mont  at  Paris  and  of  Notre  Dame  in  Havre 
hâve  similar  bands. 

2.  Neo-Rustica  with  Salamon  de  Brosse. 

604.  Château  Gouloamiers-en-Srie. 

Sverytning  appears  to  indicate,  that  the  external  façades 
of  Onateau  Coulooiaaiers-en-Brie  présent  one  of  the  most  iaapor- 
tant  exaunples  of  rasticated  architecture  of  this  psriod.  As 
■fie   hâve  alrealy  seen,  the  cnateau  '/ras  a  work  of  Salaoson  le  3 
3rosse,  and  the  engravings  of  J.  Marot  and  of  Israël  Silvest- 
re  permit  tness  external  façades  to  oe  reco^nized  as  a  preiim- 
inary  step  for  nis  Palace  Luxenburg.  ?ig.  136  ^^^^  exnioits 
the  gênerai  apoearance  of  this  dûagnificeat  cûâteau,  ana  it"  o 
ons  compares  it  with  ?ig.  133,  T-nat  reoresents  tes  Guxemburg, 
the  close  relabionship  oetween  t'*o  /rorks  of  the  same  master 
»ill  be  at  once  recognized. 

This  grand  château  has  frsquently  oeen  mentionad  oeiore.  ^'^^ 
Although  »e  shall  Later  speak  more  fully  of  ils  érection,  aè- 
re is  tne  oest  titne  to  mention  one  difficulty  in  référence  to 
its  rusticated  façade.  8otn  Onarles  Read  and  Minister  Lardy, 
wûo  occupied  himself  much  witn  -one  history  of  the  owner  of  t 
the  same,  stated  to  me,  tnat  one  of  tne  caief  sources  for  the 

Knowledge  of  tne  fortunes  of  this  château  is  a  study  by  Dauv- 

.  936 
ergne.  B©  speaks  or     six  beautiful  '-fasn  draivings  of  ths 

château  made  in  1712  oy  P.  ï^icolas  rierpert  and  of  tae  copy  of 

an  old  original  Irawing  in  tne  archives  of  the  family  of  De 

buynes,  in  tns  possession  of  the  last  oaiiiff  of  Gouiommiers, 
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H**;-Hutti«ï*:.,  ffrom  tûese  lra»iQgs  is  made  tne  représentation  of 

a  pavillon  pabiisûed  oy  ©aivsrgns  in  nis  essay.   îîJot  oniy  is 

tne  oharaoter  of  the  aroùitsoture  toieraoiy  différent  from  t 

that  of  Siivestre's  angraving,  but  ûeitûer  nere  nor  in  Marot's 

plan  may  ûe  seen  a  pavillon  »itQ  tiaree  Windows,  as  in  Dauvergne, 

Vî.tVÂ-se   âufes   go^P'^^^^^*   ^^   Cou\,omm\.er8.    p.    12,.    parxa    axvd   Caitve. 

aeo\.oi\.e.  2   tvà.  eà\t\oxv.  p.  19)Z  »    aaexv.  185B. 

On  tne  wali  piers  at  botn  sides  of  the  naiddie  Windows  are 
given  ooupied  pilasters  below,  in  the  second  story  oeing  nic- 
nes  wita  ogee  gables,  in  the  third  sfcory  again  with  ooupled 
heroies.  On  each  angle  bat  ons  pilaster.   Setween  thèse  and 
the  Windows  are  everywhere  narrow  stone  tablets  of  about  the 
height  of  tne  window,  rounded  above  and  below,  wùich  rise  fr- 
om tû5  background  iike  rastioated  work,  saine  as  the  pilasters 
and  the  window  architraves.  Above  the  oornice  are  roand  roof 
Windows  with  seaiicircular  gables,  skilfully  conneoted  with  t 
the  pedestâis  above  the  pilasters  by  oonvex  oonsoèes. 

îhe  only  point  in  whicb  this  représentation  coïncides  with 
tûat  of  Silvestre  is  in  the  form  of  the  Windows  of  the  ground 
and  second  storiss.  On  tne  contrary,  tnose  of  bae  tnird  iiff- 
er.  In  Oauvergne  tney  are  exaci,iy  liKe  tnose  of  the  ground 
story  and  formed  witn  3,  depressed  arch;  in  Silvestre  tney  are 
rectangular. 

De  ?leigny  says  that  the  groand  story,  that  Dauvergne  took 

as  a  basis,  was  of  tne  lonic  ordsr  with  aoove  it  a  Gorintnian 

937 
order.     Bauvergne's  description  of  tne  architecture  of  the 

court  al 30  agrées  witn  tûat  represented  nere  in  y'ig.  138  by 

èilvestre. 

^oXz  93^.  B.eaà  rz'^zvz  Xo  t,\\c  ^o\,Vo\û\.ïv^  pcxôscvèes  \.u  SauoaV; 
VfoV.  "à,  p.  50,  ôi-,  oo\, .  4,  p.  ôO;  ^uv\,\\ev  \>o\  *  2,  BooV.  14,  p. 
50,  \BVvere  \ve  s«x>^ô'. --  "■(«.ouX.oiimVers  \.s  ex\.v\,c.\veà  "o^  2  or  3  oràe- 
x*s  ot  coVux^ns,  o.Tvaxvé,ed  \tv.  pci\.vs,  atvà  \i\i  2,  or  3  vo\»£  o^  stat- 
ues"» See  Fraivce  W votestoxvte.  2,  xvà  ed\.\,\ot\..  YoV.  3.  ?oso.  ô. 
UBèl").    p.    19. 

îne  pavillon  represented  oy  Oauvergne  on  the  contrary  shows 
oelow  a  Doric  or  Tuscan  order,  aoove  at  the  angles  a  Oorintû- 
ian,    and  in  tne  upper  story  one  resambling  Oorinthian,    while 
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H*  HQwi»r* :, »rom  toese  ira»ings  is  made  tne  représentation  of 

a  pavillon  paolisûed  oy  I5aivergne  in  ais  essay.   Not  oniy  la 

tns  oharaoter  of  the  aroùitsotare  tolerabiy  différent  fron  t 

tûat  of  Silvestre's  engraving,  out  neitûer  nere  nor  in  Marot's 

plan  may  oe  seen  a  pavillon  jfita  tiiree  Windows,  as  in  Dauvergne. 

\*'*'E,4\*\se  d.€,s  55cil\)UC\\\.tvs  àe  Cou\,owLm\ev8«  p.  12.  parxa  aud  Gaue. 

aeoVoè\.e.  2  tv-à.  eà,\,\.\OT\.  p.  293.  Saeu.  iSoB. 

On  tne  wali  pieps  at  ootn  sides  of  tne  ■niddie  Windows  are 
givsn  coupied  pilasters  below,  in  tne  second  story  oeing  nic- 
nes  witii  ogee  gaoiss,  in  the  taird  story  again  .fith  ooupled 
nermes.  On  sacn  angle  bat  one  piiaster.   Setween  tiiese  and 
tne  Windows  are  everywhere  narrow  stone  tablets  of  about  the 
neight  of  tne  window,  roanded  above  and  below,  wûicli  rise  fr- 
om  tûe  oackground  like  rastioated  wopk,  same  as  the  pilasters 
and  the  window  arohitraves.  Above  tne  oornice  are  round  roof 
Windows  with  seaiicircalar  gables,  skilfully  oonneoted  with  t 
the  pedestais  aoove  the  pilasters  by   oonvex  oonsoèes. 

îhe  only  point  in  wnicD  tnis  représentation  coïncides  with 
tûat  of  Silvestre  is  in  the  fom  of  the   Windows  of  tne  ground 
and  second  stories.  On  tns  contrary,  Lnose  of  hae   tnird  liff- 
er.   In  Oauvergne  tney  are  exactiy  iixe  tnose  of  &he  groana 
story  and  formel  witn  a  depressed  arcn;  in  Siivestre  tney  are 
rectangular. 

De  Jleigny  says  that  the  groand  story,  that  Oauvergne  took 

as  a  basis,  was  of  tne  lonic  order  witn  aoove  it  a  Gorintnian 
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order.'    Dauvergne* s  description  of  tne  arcnitecture  of  the 

court  also  agrées  witn  tnat  represented  nere  in  ^ig.  13ô  oy 

Çilvestre. 

JCote  ^2:1,  Icvecxà  ret€-r&  to  twe  ^  o\,\<o\û\.x\|,  pcx&scxèes  \.x\  SauocvV-, 
VoV.  3,  p.  50,  ôi;  \D0\.  4,  p.  ôO;  ^uvtVvev  \doV.  2,  Boo\c  14,  p. 
ÔO,  \û\\ere  uc  *cv\^ft'. --  *^(»_o\Ji,^.0'^^;^\.^rs  \.s  eAv\G\veà  \:>\i  2  ov  Z  orde- 
T»8  o?  coVut^T\«,  orranfeed  \iv  pQ\,ra,  and  \iu  2  ov  3  ro\B£  ot  stat- 
ue*''     See  ?rQTvoe  ?votestonte.    2   x\d    edtttotv.    YoV.    S.    -fosc.    ô. 

Ins  pavillon  représenter  oy  Oauvergne  on  tne  contrary  snows 
03low  a  Ooric  or  Tasoan  orier,  aoove  at  tûe  angles  a  Oorintr»- 
l^n,    anl   in   tne  aoocr   story  onc  resiicoling  Oorintnian,    wniis 
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in  Silvestre  »e  oan  extsrnaiiy  listinguish  the  Tusoan,   Ooris 
and  lonio  orders  aoovs  eacû  otaer. 

How  3Qâii  ons  expiain  so  great  a  contradiction,    and  what 
statemsnt  shaii   reoeive  most  oonfidence?     Ths  perspective  of 
Silvestre  agrées  in  ail  parts  of  the  masses  and  in  tûe  nuaiDer 
of  Windows  îfitû  tns  plan  oi*  J.   *Aapot,    who  was  an  arcaitect. 
In  neither  is  Lnere  space  for  eitner  a  pavillon  or  for  a  sér- 
ies of  tûree  v/indo?fs.     Tûsrefore  it  appears  to  us  more  corre- 
ct to  iay  nore  weignt  on  tûe  sxateiients  of   tne  tifo  iatter,    t 
tnan  apon  the  draiïing  in  Dauvergne,    of  wnose  dérivation  ne  g 
^ives  no  oerfeotly  clear  aocoant.      It  is   indeed  oossible,    th- 
at  i^arot  .nade  tûe  engraving  after  an  original  design,  ont 

tnat  Siivastre  treated  in  the  saie  manner  would   be  ratner  sur- 
prising  in  tnis  case. 

?inaiiy  tne  extsrnal   arcnitecture  of   tne  Onateau,    as  Jean 
;4arot  represents   it,   is  entireiy  in  the  character  of  tne  otn- 
er  great  Trorks  of  tne  arcaitect  of  GouloiDniiers,    ■«■hiie  the  fa- 
çade given  07  Daavergne  snows  as  good  as  nothing  of  tnis  cna- 
racter,    and  for  sacn  a  faioas  cnateaii  exnioits   rathsr  stunoy 
proportions  and   a  valgar  conceotion. 

Note    92.^.       T;\\e    èvouxvà    ^Von    ot    vf^ovot    <^?\|.    212^    sYvo-^jiK    ou    X\\.z 
exvtvcwoe    s\àe    of    t\\e    co\Ar\    0    \\o\,V    oxvà    c    ia-levcau    oo.o\\-\oti,     z\- 
».\\.o.r    Xo    -tViose    ot    ?a\,Oice   Luxe-jv^ourè.      Ixvsxecxi    ot    \ïi\\\.o'a  xaeve    c 
exeouteà    t\ve    \,\iiO    8t\.\,\,    presevoed,    ^ovters'*    \<oà|es.      Dau-oerawe 

om    X\\z    actuaV.    execu"t\iOTv . 

605.      Palace  of  the  liaxenourg. 
î'he  Palace  01   uuxenoarg   in  Paris,    oegan   tviro  years  iater  ( 

(1Ô15)    taan   the  Onateau  of  CJouioniiiers,    is   inconx,sstaDiy   a 

939 
Aforiî  of   Salamon  le  Brosse,  and   is  perhaps  tae  .-nost  iaipor- 

tant  vfortc  of   rustication  no'^   re'ii'îining   in  France.      Aireaiy 

freqaently  mentioned,    ne  snali   speak  of   it  in  tais  place  only 

as   an  exaoïple  of   rastication. 

Kote    939.       See    p.    231,    ^k\^    289,    292-29Ai     296-297,    303-30^. 

Référence  has  often  been  nade  to  the  relationsnio  of  tnis 
Palace  to  Palace  ?itti  m  Florence,  /rnile  oy  otaers  tais  six- 
iiarity  and  tnis  relation  are  denied  -vito  indignation. 

If  one  thinks  of  tne  façade  01  Palace  Pitti,  Il  is  miecd 
granted  that  no  analo^y  is  to  oe  found.   But  on  une  otner  aand, 
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if  we  take  the   court  of  tns  Paiaos  ouilt  oy  trie  iiedici,  vfûose 

940 
System  is  snown  in  ?ig.  137,    one  aaust  os  oiini  to  aot  oos- 

erva  a  pretty  close  rsiationsaip  of  tha  Palace  of  'iàne   de  M 

ii^edici  'ffita  ths  sane.   The  antire  arrangement  of  tue  groupin^, 

and  the  outlines  of  tne  élévation  are  entireiy  nTencn  on  tne 

oontrary,  as  nay  oe  olainly  seen  oy  tne  section  in  ?ig.  135. 
941 

îhere  is  furtner  kno',fn,  as  we  sùall  sse,  a  letter  of  tne 

queen,  in  îfhicn  sne  reqaests  froai  ner  relatives  in  Florence 

pians  of  tùe  palace  tnere. 

ÇcxTxs,   'îopoèvc:v^\v\e  (ie  ?ûr\,s,  Yo.  266. 

Tne  itnoroDability  ofa  statement,  accordin^  to  ffiiion  tne  pi~ 
ans  for  the  Onateau  of  Soulomaiiers  and  for  Palace  buxeiaburg 
cane  fron  Italy,  iras  oreviously  sta&ed. 

Il  it  is  indispiitaoly  conceived  in  ons  given  relations  to 
t'as   court  of  Palace  pitti,  ix.  is  .jast  as  inoontestaole,  that 
tae  Italian  i^eo-Rustica  tendency  nad  already  strucK  sucn  roo- 
ts in  ttî8  lô  tû  century  in  France,  tnat  this  suoaivision  of 
tûe  oalaces  and  caateaus  of  tae  Cjuxenaourg  ani  at  rtouloiiaiiers 
,vas  aole  uo  develop  itself  trou  tas  exaiHpies  sxisting  m  Fra- 
nce or  tne  Knowledge  of  tne  style  taere.   0ns  oniy  necis  to 
tnink  of  tae  works  of  ^niiioert  De  u'Orme  and  or  tnoss  of  Jac- 
ques Du  Derceau  I,  grandfatnsr  of  Salomon  de  Brosse,  especial- 
ly  at  Oîiarlevâl,  in  order  to  recognize  tais.   ïîl  onis  tenden- 
cy reoQains  caisfiy  Italian. 

Otner  rusticated  portais  of  de  Srosse  -vere  alrsaiy  -neotion- 
8d  in  Art.  401. 

3.   bâter  îxafnples. 
Ô03.   Gâte  Pavillon  of  tne  Caateau  at  Tanlay. 

Besides  tne  exaoïples  prsviously  descrioed  may  oe  seen  m  t 
tne  Snateau  at  Tanlay  y et  anotner  notaoie  âODiication  of  rus- 

Dication  at  tae  aiain  entrânce  to  uhe  court  of  aonor.   It  is 

-943 
oartly  rsoroducel  in  ?ig.  139. 

At  tne  .Gateway  of  tne  30urt  tae  aaif  coiumns  ffitn  rusticat- 
ed druras  aave  vsry  slendec  prooortions,  indeed  to  ivoiJ  Doo 
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^rsat  diffiouiuy  ia  t-ûis  nola  of  ieoorabion.   B'artûer  az   tne 
out5r  entranoe  to  tae  oriaga,  on  pelescais  serviag  as  qcoxjQO>^- 
ions  £or  snieîis,  tnere  stani  tvvo  002ii3iî:3  or  tne  ûsignL  or 
Gne  ooiunans,  and  iiKs  tnei,  entirely  ooverei  oy  rusticstel 
30UPS33.   Altnougn  apoarsntiy  ratner  eariier,  tnis  l33i$Q  TiU- 
st  osion^  zo  zae   aroniLsoturai  »orK3  or  ûe  vîasL  caers.   Tne 
portiico  rsoroluceâ  in  ?ig.  13-^  no  longer  existei  in  1354,  3n:i 
Lne  iorner  winio-^  sno^n  was  only  m  oiaoe  on  tne  coutl  siie. 
007.   ?jJ3r,ioatacl  Oourses  ifitnout  viaioie  eni  joints. 
:^itn  T,n~-   tiaie  oc  ijoais  lUî   tne  use  oC  oroper  rastioetion  -n 
-flot^e  ani  'P-opô  iigaooeai:*^.   It  '-fas  taeno5Eor-r.a  onieiiy  iimii-t-.) 
io  aa  exoiusive  ^.ooentin-^  ot  tae  oe-l  .]oifîts  ^na  oc  tne  voo.==çs- 
oi'^s  ot  arones  oy  neans  of  a  sanKen  .joir?t.  of  r^ccan-^alar  or» 
square  seotion,  ^ritn  sn.aro  or  son.e/înaL  roaniei  ei-^^es.   ïn  cae 
5aateaii  ac.  ^Incennes,  tne  portai  oetY-ien  oiie  3oar't  anl  tne  o 
oar^c  saows  a  séries  of  aroa=3  tceatei  in  tnis  Tianner,  as  nav 
oe  seen  in  ?i^.  140. 

Oontinaoas  oiai  ■.  rustioatei  oourses  .Yitnout  nar-.'îin^  tae  ani 
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areals  ars  exeoate.i  ^'ibfiOut  any  rasoioaoïori. 

?urtner  exa-noies  ot  Di?in  rasoioation  £::e  rouai  i:i  L::e  ^ro- 
•ani  story  ot  tne  â^ateau  at  Versailles  (?i2.  235)  ana  tne  -o- 
oeis  on  Place  VenlOTis  in  Pans  (;?i2.  313),  on  tne  for.ner  3na- 
oeaa  at  «inoy  (Siiô,  2-i2) ,  ani  on  bae  âaoe  oaviiion  or  tae  3a- 
ateaa  au  ^io:i=iiea  (?ig.  323). 

As  an^le  oanis  -fitnoat  3ny  too&aing  oa  boe  Hobil-a^-viil  3 
■lu   Lyons  {?ii.    336),  on  toe  foi^'ier  Soroonne  (^i^.  257;  aiso 
see  ?i5.  ô3).   On  Hôtel  à53  Invaiiie3  in  ^aris  (3''i5.  331)  ar^ 
t'ouni  saoa  oanis  aiso  as  vertioai  wall  oro.ieer^ions.   3n  oir; 
iorificL*  nOucL  l'isoeraon,  iater  3on5aeviile  m  Pans  (^'i5.  57), 
suoQ  oanis  secvi^î   as  oaoKgroanas  for  oiias&ars,  or  as  aronit- 
raves  for  '^inîow  .janos.  liiiefiis?.   on  Dhe  5roani  soory  or  ia^ 
rioase  oc  tne  3loLaic;alers  in  Paris.  (?i^.  ol). 
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Gnapter  13.  3ricit  ^roQitsoGare. 
b'ranoe  nal  no  opoortuaity,  aeltner  in  bûe  miliie  agss  nor 
at  tne  tine  of  oae  wenaissaûoe,  to  ievsloo  a  propsr  brick  su- 
yie,  suon  as  iiay  oe  founi  in  tûe  nortn  of  Italy  ani  in  Sema- 
ay.  It  '/fas  too  riotily  sappliei  i»ibQ  excellent  kinds  of  stons. 
Stiil  one  finds  on  tae   ons  nand  a  séries  of  rnonaments,  in  wh- 
ioii  briok  plays  a  definite  part,  and  on  tae  otner  nand  soniet- 
ning  iike  an  actaal  briok  style,  oat  waioii  aiay  oe  pernaps  ra- 
ther  tûe  expression  of  a  :iiopal  ssntiaaeat  than  an  artistic  oon- 
oeption  of  tne  probiena. 

a.  Briok  Arohitectare  in  ttie  early  Renaissance. 
603.   Qnoisy's  Views. 

Sûoisy  -frites,  tiiat  in  France  orick  constraction  was  aimost 

945 
everyvrnare  aoandoned  darmg  tas  aaiidle  âges.     At  first  con- 
tact witn  Iiiaiy,  ne  ftirtner  says,  bricks  ca.ii3  into  use  again, 
and  as  évidence  Giioisy  cites  the  parts  of  tne  Oaateaa  at  Slo- 
is  of  tne  time  of  Gouis  XII,  .^hicn  Iike  aioso  Italian  palaces 
are  ouilt  of  oricks  with  asolar  ornamentation.   He  noids  tais 

comoination  to  oe  Lne  oiost  iioortanii  Italian  élément  in  ?ren~ 

948 
en  constraction.     In  3.  aernain  and  ua  Muette,  ûe  says  fur- 

TjQer,  "cne  /rails  '^ere  built  of  ruobls  wita  décorative  lines  of 

bricks. 

i^ote    9ivïi.       lx\    x\\&    so\i\,\v    ot    îvawce    \<'r\\s    ^ROS    \.ess    Wxe    case. 
'î\\e   Cot'vveàT'O-Vs   q\    A"\.'o\    o.T\.à    o\    "îouX^ouse    ave    ot\.gk    sxrucXuves. 

iîote    9A.Ê.       "■'îvVxot    \.s    per*\\apa    «,ore    IxaVxaxv    \,n    î'vewc'ïv   coxvs\ruo- 
t\OT\,    \Tv    W<&   Ç.eT\a\sèa(\ce    va    X\\^  GO\Vo\T\a-t\,o\\   o\    'ov\,aV,â    cuâk,    a-to- 
■v\e".    See   C\\o\s\i,    A.    ^\a\o\.re   de   X,"*  kvz\^\XzzX\xrz,    YoV.    1.    p.    7 
T03.    ?aT\,s.    ie.^<S. 

Us  admit  taat  we  oarseives   iid  not  reacû   tae  thoagat  of   se- 
eing  in  tns  existence  of   oricks  aL  tac  ti.iie  of  LiO'jis  XII  an 
Italiar   influence.      We  knof  tnat  tney  playei  no  parc  m  tas 
Qotnic  style.    Dut,   oelievsd  tnat   briCKS  uainterruptedly  round 
a  certain  use  for  econoTiical   purposes  in  relions,    waere  stone 
N'às  scarcer.      A'nen  tne  Renaissance  Drou^ht  ^.fita   itself  a  oro- 
ader  conceotion  of   art,    /re  oelieved  taat   oricKS  occasionally 
aôain  fouad  ejiolcyînent  '/fitaout  foreign  influence.      ïet  it  .Lay 
oe  that  tne  above  inentioned  opinion  of  oua   nonorei   friend  Gii- 
oisy is  tne  nore  correct  one. 

609.      Italian  îerre  S^ttàs. 
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Sviienoe  of  the  Ttalian  iafluenoe  mast  oe  in  tas  faot,  tûat 

tns  t^o  soie  statsaisnts,  tnat  '^3  possssa  Goaceroiad  tae  actu- 

al  terra  oottas,  boto.   rsfer  to  Itaiian  aianiifaotories  in  ?ranoe. 

947 
^  ie   l^ontaigloQ     fnentions  neraiea  of  terra  ootta  and  of 

the  oiost  excellent  Itaiian  itork  on  tne  left  »fing  of  the  Cîûat- 

sau  of  Orion,  on  nionea  nita   reversel  oonsoles,  sioiilar  in  e 

eleganoe  to  tnose  of  Boocaloro  on  the  aotel-le-Ville  in  Paris, 

Dut  more  anioaated. 

At  the  sitting  of  tne  Société  i)îational3  des  Antiqaaries  ie 
France  on  Maroû  14,  1837,  }^.  Vitry  présente!  photographs  of 
fragments  of  terra  cotta  piiasters  ïita  Itaiian  ornanentation, 
that  hai  recently  been  founl  in  tne  vicinity  of  tne  Onai^eaa 
at  Aiiûoise.   3e  conjectursi  tnat  tney  caise  from  an  Itaiian 
ifforkshop,  iviich  existei  in  Aaiboise  at  tne  eni  of  tùe  15  tn 
or  oeginning  of  tne  16  th  century. 

f'ron  1494  to  1503  was  foani  in  Atnooise  tne  Itaiian  Jérôme 
SoioDrin  as  founier  of  tne  maniiiactory  oi  giazed  terra  cotta. 

Soc\eALe  ;^ToVvaeo\,o|,\c\ue  àe  'îouvoÀ.we,  Vo\..  2,0.  p.  19.  "îouvs.  IBTO. 

It  is  furtaer  to  oe  mentionel,  i-hat  in  orler  to  empioy  naj- 
olicâ  slaos  and  /forks  in  France,  Jérôme  délia  Roboia  was  oal- 
led  from  Florence. 

In  his  direction  for  tne  oailding  of  tas   Jesuit  Collège  at 
Moulins  (1305),  the  architect  Martellange  ^^^  requires,  taat 
tne  oricks  for  puolic  buildings  oe  larger,  tnan  those  for  p 
private  structures^  thereoy  yrould  oe  ootained  economy  ani 
more  security  in  construction. 

ÔiO.   Gharaoter  of  its  [Jse. 

One  iffould  not  err  in  gênerai  oy  deciding,  tnat  orick'.vork 
came  into  use  only  as  a  colored  élément  for  tae  animation  of 
plain  surfaces,  tnough  this  occurred  m  very  différent  ways. 

In  Bourges  the  late  3otQic  Sotel  de  Oujas,  ouiit  of  asnlars 
and  oricks,  in  its  sneils,  doorways  and  otner  détails,  shoiirs 
about  in  1515  the  invasion  of  Renaissance  éléments.   It  must 
nave  oeen  oy  Guillaume  Pellevoisin,  Lae  arcnitect  of  tne  nor- 
La  tovfer  of  tne  '^atneiral.   Tne  Late  3otQic  Onateau  at  Marta- 
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950 
Martainvilie-sur-Ry  in  Seins  inférieurs     liiceifiss  exnioits 

a  mixture  of  botn  materials. 

ôil.   SrioktorK  /ritù  îapestry  Pattsrns. 
On  tûe  main  external  facala  of  tne  Onateau  at  Blois  (tàat 
of  ùouis  XIî),  tne  brioïworK  oet^rssn  tne  piinths,  tns  oeit, 
oornioe  and  vertical  oands  or  pilastsr  projeoôiona,  Lûafc  ara 
of  âsalars,  forais  a  quiet  ani  rsgular  tapestry  pattern  ovsr 
tne  entire  sarfaoe,  witn  a  iozenge-shapai  lark  aiotive  proiuc- 
si  ûy  narrow  iigiit  stripes.  On  otner  portions  of  tîie  sams 
DuiLding  tne  oricks  form  a  guiet  surface  witnout  pattern.  T 
Tne  toothed  asnlars  of  the  /rindo/fs  and  pilasters  are  irregul- 
ar  and  are  bonded  >fitli  tûe  orioks. 

îiie  Di^eon  house  at  3oo3  near  Rouen  is  an  example,  as  ?i^. 
'   951 
141  shows,     îfiiare  tne  enisavor  was  to  add  tîie  most  possib- 
le of  thèse  patterns  of  tapestry  or  even  mosâio  oharaoter. 
It  inust  date  froai  tne  tiie  of  bouis  XII  or  from  tne  first  of 
Francis  I. 

iCo-te  95i.   ?\*OTO.  Bertv^,  h,    La  B.ex\o\,ssc5Ltvce  )*.onu«vex\-ta\,e  exv  ?r- 
awce.  Yo\,.  2. 
3ri3k  décorations  of  différent  colors,  nnostiy  ysiio'-v,  red 

or  oiackish  and  aliied  to  tnoss  of  8002,  are  snoivn  oy  Onateau 

95P 
bouey  (about  1540)  near  Dreux.   '  ''  Simiiar  ones  of  L,ie  sane 

-x  —  .-) 

Xiime  are  on  tne  Hotei-de-Viiie  of  Gorris.    (Côire).    '  ^' 

Note   9o2.      l\,\,u8tT0.teà    \u   &ou>^er,    Yo\,.    1,    ?\-.    A.« 

Note   9t>S .      Qro.\»\Tiè    o-^    \\    \xv   Çavxs    S»cx\,oxv   o-^    1884.    Ko.    4O64. 

612.   Sxamples  with  onessboard  and  simiiar  Patterns. 

On  the  osauLifui  ^îiateau  at  Reaux  of  tne  ti^is  01  Francis  I, 

tne  surfaces  of  tiie  ifâlls  and  round  towers  are  entirely  deco- 

954 
rated  as  chessboard  panels,    '  fro^n  wnich  project  tae  non 

piiaster  «findoifs  snarply  and  plainly  iïitaout  bootûing.  The  0 

naneis  are  4  courses  of  oricks  nign  and  are  soôQe/fnat  longer 

tiian  ûigh,  which  is  oisasing.  Tne  gênerai  effect  naroaonizes 

îvell  '^ith  tne  bold  inachicolated  crowning  cornice  of  tne  round 

towers. 

Note   9b4.      S\.^u\\/Ov    \o    tYvose   Vu   ?\.|.    14I1    \se\o\D    at   t\\e   \,e^t. 

One  generaliy  sess  oricx  ornamentation  eiioioyed  only  in  tne 
upper  stories. 

Tjikevfise  on  oaateau  Montigny   in  tne  vicinity  of   Onatsaudun, 
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oricKS  003ur  in  belts  of  six  coursas,  Dut  in  oonneotsâ  surfa- 
38S.  Tûers  are  aiostiy  pro4ac3d  vertical  tootùei  piers  wita 
oûa  square  asaiar  in  aaoti  courss,  tootnsd  on  octh  siies  with 
crosse!  joints  ani  connectsl  wii-Q  oricK  piers  ot   tne  sane  wi- 
ita.   In  tnis  aianner  is  tas  parapet  animatsl  oeneaon  tiie  pre- 
viously  ooen  loggia  of  tne  first  story.   On  tne  tovers  ani  p 
pavillons  tae  orictcs  only  comence  about  tne  second  story,  i. 
e.  over  tae  comice  of  tne  naiidle  portion. 
Ô13.   âricks  in  isolated  Spots. 

In  tne  iate  Sotnic  onateau  ab,  Velors,  suaii  brick  surfaces 
rive  courses  nign  are  inserted  qaite  irregularly  in  tnose  of 
s&one.  Tiiey  are  seldon  square,  oiostiy  aigner  tnan  oroai,  so- 
iietines  nerely  scattered  as  narro/r  strios  over  tae  entire  fa- 
çade on  doroaer  windo/rs  and  chimney  caps,  so  that  tne  facads 
seenQs  almost  spotLed  iike  a  léopard  sxin. 

With  tne  iack  of  relief  nouldings,  in  conséquence  of  zae 
strong  prepondepanoe  of  tne  lignt  color  of  "cne  asalars  ani  of 
trie  oretty  animated  outlines  oy  tne  srings,  dor.Tiers  and  oo/ver, 
tnis  peouiiar  aniination  of  tne  surfaces  is  less  unpisasant, 
tnan  oiignt  oe  expected. 

In  a  sijiilar  manner  occurs  oricij:'.vori  on  tne  Oaateau  d'O  in 
tae  départaient  of  Orne,  ont  oaly  on  dstacned  places  of  tne  g 
gâte  ouilding  and  at  tne  ùsigrit  of  oue  second  story.   Tne  $r- 
ound  story  ani  upper  oarts  are  of  asalars.  '[•ns   forais  are  oa- 
rtiy  Gotnic,  oartly  Renaissance  under  tne  influence  of  tae  s 
school  of  Qaillon. 

814.   H]xampls3  îîitn  predoninating  Surfaces  of  Srickirork. 

In  tne  folio'.Ting  sxamples  tae  orooortion  of  oricks  to  stone 
is  entirely  oredominant. 

On  tiie  façade  of  tne  Onapel  at  îiiioloy,  oroDaoiy  ouilt  ao- 
out  1510  or  1530,  ail  Tieibers  of  asalars  rataer  forin  refined 
sjialler  inotives.  (See  ?ig.  150). 

Tne  great  Onateau  of  V.illeoon  near  Onartres,  apparentiy  ai- 
ready  oagun  in  tne  15  ta  century  oy  tn^  Seigneurs  d'Sstoutev- 
ille,  in  ;Y.^;icn  Sully  lied,  is  almost  entirely  ouilt  of  oricKS. 
^^^   Tne  iîalis  are  conoletely  decorated  oy  iozenSe-snâped  pat- 
terns. 
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It  for.ns  a  ractangie  witn  rounl  towers  at  tnree  angles.  At 

tne  fourtii,  fcne  &o.*3r  is  plaçai  soaisffnat  at  tûs  side.  '  At  the 
tmro  sidss  or  the  gate^ay  m  tûs  iiiillle  of  tae  ioager  façade 
stani  two  othsr  rounl  towers.  Two  smalier  tovrers  are  founi 
at  tû8  aiillla  of  the  rear  anl  of  tne  rigût  siie  façade.   A  s 
séries  of  machicolatioas  crowns  tae  entire  château.   Tne  bat- 
tlSiUents  aiternateiy  hâve  segaentâl  and  pointed  gaoles. 
315.   Otner  âxamoles. 

Sr-ioks  are  also  round  in  cofnoination  witû  naif  tiiîber  cons- 
truction. Accorling  to  a  friendly  coiimunication  of  H.  Albert 
iîîaef,  there  are  at  Nfeufchatel-enlBray  in  i^orinandy  Renaissance 
Qouses  of  tne  16  tn  centary,  wûose  facaies  are  entirely  cons- 
tructed  of  ifood  and  terra  cotta,  in  part  ena.neled. 

Tne  two  rows  of  houses  i»ith  34  in  each  on  3ridge  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris,  erectsd  froaa  1500  to  1512,  ;vere  of  oricks  with   too- 
taed  vertical  asolar  banda.  Onder  eacû  was  an  arcû,  a  rectan- 
gular  ^î'indoif  in  the  second  story,  over  »nich  was  a  sauare  one, 

/ritû  a  last  one  in  tne  $able  navins  aoout  tne  same  form  and 

^.     .     95Ô 
liûaensions. 

t\ox\  ot  1660.   Le  Eoux  à-e  LVxvcm,  \n  ■t\veB\'o\.\o'cYvec\\xe  de  \>"»^co\.e 
des  CVtartes,  Serves  2.  YoV,  î, .  p.  iv'à,,  oxv  x\\e  oas\€.  o^  Oorro- 

The  oeil  tower  of  3.  Paterne  ab  Orléans  is  ouiit  of  oricks 
(Vitn  ashlar  quoins  anl  tootned  angles  oi  tne  outtresses. 
Ô16.  Bricks  as  an  ïleuent  of  Suolivision. 

The  peculiarity  of  tne  use  of  oricKs  m  tne  '*',nateau  at  3. 
oermain-en-r,aye  consists  in  tais,  tnat  not  only  insteai  of  a 
adding  vertical  asniar  oands  for  purposes  usuaiiy  assigne^  to 

them,  even  in  stone  oiasonry  are  inserted  brick  suolivisions. 

957 

As  ?ig.  142  sûo;y3,     on  tne  Connecting  arches  oet-yveen  tne 

outtresses,  tne  arcnivolts,  siie  arcnes,  arcnitraves  and  tne- 
ir  coffers  are  of  oricks.  Dut  tne  5round  is  plastered.  On  t 
tne  t.\TO  uoper  stories  not  only  fcne  architraves  of  one  -^inioifs 
Tfith  their  piiasters  and  gaoles  are  of  oricxs,  out  tne  nemoe- 
rs  on  ths  outtresses  are  iike^fise  of  the  sane  material. 

Ko-te  9)r>l ,      îvoTO,  Soviooteo\.  ?cx\,os,  CVvoXeauB  e\o .  ïo\..  2. 

On  tne  court  side  alon^  tne  great  nail  tnese  orick  menoers 
also  extend  on  one  t»o  lo^er  stories  to  tne  course  aoove  tne 
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bases.   Al  otaer  places  hère  fcae  arioi  subdivisions  were  only 
reprs3en-&gd  oy  painting  on  zae   asalars.   înis  saodivision  oon- 
sisbs  of  slender  oouplsd  oiiasters  oonnectei  by  amail  arches 
•/îitû  piâstered  surfaces  bet-veen  tnem.   Tne  cnimney  caps^that 
rise  above  ths  tarraoes,  are  substantialiy  of  bricks  witû  tna 
sane  treataent,  out  vïibtiout  plasfcerin^,. 

On  ths  external  façades  of  tne  cnateau,  vîaere  the  buttrsss- 
es  are  placed  inside,  was  tas  sane  oricK:  memoering  as  on  tne 
outtresses  of  tne  court,  out  merely  fiât,  repeated  like  ûands 
and  oreaKing  tae  gray  stuccoed  surface.  Only  oy  Miiiet(s  ras- 
toration,  irno  also  placsd  externai  oiiasters  nere,  tnougn  on- 
ly of  asalars,  tne  original  aooearance  and  tiie  subdivision  w 

.   .      -  .  "953 
were  eniiireiy  cnanged. 

îne  Ohateau  3aint-An$e  in  tne  Dronoe,  according  to  a  drawing 
of  1703,  had  continuous  brick  enclosures  of  tne  window  arcni- 
traves,  /rhiCQ  conneoted  tne  windovirs  and  tne  doroiers,  and  wsre 
."joined  oy  round  arcnes  ovsr  tne  windcivs  anï  oeti^een  tae  oands, 
just  as  ia  the  Ohateau  of  3.  Sennain-en-Gaye.  '  în  the  gro- 
und  story  tne  oands  axtend  to  tne  oelt  course. 

Ko-te  SoS.   ?re8er\3eà  \tv  Soio\.x\et  des  slotaïapee.  \tv  ?o.r\.s,  See 

In  tne  lower  court  (now  of  tne  Oaeval  3iàao)  of  ûai  Ohateau 
at  ?ontaineoleau  was  assuued  at  a  saiâll  scale  a  3i:ûiiar  use 
of  bricks. 

On  the  oall-piay  aouse  in  ?outâineûleau  (Jeu  de  Pause)  tne 
bei^t  courses  are  of  iimestone,  tnen  exécute!  in  oricks  oetwe- 
en  taese.  (Francis  T). 

The  syste^n  of  tas  vfing  of  ijouis  XII  on  the  Palace  Archoish- 

9Ô0 
op  at  Sens,  représente!  in  j'ig.  143,  '    exnioits  an  example 

of  tnis  icind;  orick  surfaces  ornanented  oy  a  taoesory  pattiîrn, 

added  oet^een  tne  architectural  portions  executed  in  asalars, 

yet  only  to  a  suail  extent  and  on  tae  second  story. 

Ko\e  "060.   ?vom  Sou\50|.eo\,.  Ço.\,o\a  zXo ,    Yo\, ,  1. 

0.  Brick  Architecture  in  tae  aign  Renaissance. 

Ouring  the  aiga  Renaissance,  we  see  oricKS  eaiployed  in  the 
saine  way  as  an  eieaient  of  animation  oy  color,  yet  aiaosG  only 
as  a  simple  bone  .fitaout  any  prictern.   în  the  arrangenrisnt  and 
forn  of  tne  surfaces,  various  naeans  are  in  use. 
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931 
The  House  at  Arcueil  ûsar  Paris  reproaacsl  in  ?ig.  144, 

iocatel  at  tae   oase  or  tne  aqasàuot,  exnioits  tnere  tns  orio- 

ics  in  ooarses,    "Dnat  alternats  -^iGn  t-ae  asnlars. 

Xote    961.       ?ro\a    "tXve    satïie. 

In  tne   Souse  ai,  Ssauvais  iliustrat/Si  oy  ^'i^.  77,    we  sa»  oe- 
iow  ^reat  sarfaoss  of  oriokworK,  and  abovs  as  at  Aroueli  nne 
sans  in  aiLsrnaLin^  ooursss  .Yitn  asDlars. 

Tne  -^Tali  surt'aoss  of  ths  first  Onatsaa  of  ^euàon  wsre  cons- 
traoted  oy  Pûiiioart  De  Lj'OPue  of  orioks  oet'jfQen   tn?  asniars. 
Tnis  is  no-o  sDown  in  tns  engravings  (?ig.  230),  oat  indeel  w 
vfitQ  oerGainty  on  oid  paintings  in  tne  Oaiiery  of  Versailles. 

îootned  astilars  wita  bricks  lay  aiso  oe  seen  on  tne  Onatsau 
at  Vaiiery,  ouilt  oetifeen  1550  and  15Ô0,  oy  some   asorioed  to 
Pûilibert  De  IifOrais. 

Ô13.   Brick  Ooastraotion  in  îoaiouae. 

3y  far  ths  most  interssting  group  of  buildings  on  -^ûiori  or- 
ioks  aid  is  presentsi  by  Toulouse.  Yet  tns  intarest  consista 
ratner  in  tne  excellence  of  tns  stone  portions,  for  /vûlcii  tne 
orickiîork  fornas  tne  oack^round,  tnan  in  any  vir\.ue  of  tne  la- 
tter  itself. 

Tn  tne  court  of  tns  Lyc^e  'i^ith  its  oharaiiD^^  eariy  .Renaissa- 
nce, oniy  tne  ja.nos  and  the  backgrounds  of  Das  arcnes  are  of 
oricics.   Tne  front  sides  are  entirely  of  ashlars. 

In  otnsr  cases  tne  oricis  serve  as  quiet  waii  sur-iacs-s  and 
a  backg,fioand  of  -cae  arcftitectural  foms.   >Ve  see  tneoi  tnus 
in  connection  ?ritn  "one  very  ossc-  for-iis  of  tne  ni$n  Renaissan- 
ce in  tns  court  of  Hôtel  de  ?elzins  and  in  tne  courL  of  tne 
liaison  de  Pierre.   Tne  tootaings  of  the  asniar  portions  oiays 
no  part.  nere. 

In  tne  splendid  court  of  Hôtel  d'Assezat  (?ig.  145),  .•nen 
•/fere  not  afraii  to  isave  visioie  Las  oarts  of  tne  asniars  re- 
quired  t'or  oondin9,  not.  93  art  forais,  out  as  an  slsiTient  anim- 
atin^  tne  ^round,  and  also  to  perniii  courses  of  oriCKS  ani  of 
stone  to  alternate  in  sorca  places. 

Tiiô  court  side  of  the  win^-  of  tne  sane  Hooei  oesida  uHé  sg- 
ree'G,  as  fig.  14o  '^   ^   sno'^s,  nas  also  oricK  surfaces  and  an 
oroa'nent.^l  aiternation  »itn  eut  soone  on  oiers  and  arcnivoits. 
In  ?ig.  129  is  iliustrated  bne  oeautifui  court  sate.ïay  of  tn- 
is Hotei  on  one  street  facadea  le  sno-vs  no'^  tns  .nosb  refinea 
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ni^n  Renaissance  foms  occur  on  oapitais,  consoles  ani  frisz- 
es,  anà  ûow  on  tne  taolsts  anl  lianQond  panels  or  tne  rustica- 
Lei  bosses  tne  cnaractsr  of  raieness  was  avoiied  oy  ail  sorts 
or  refinel  patterns. 

itote  ^62.   ?rom  Bertv^,  k,    La  B.ex\.a\,sscxx\ce  en  îvaxxce  etc.  VoV.l. 

r,lks;vi33  tne  court  of  the  Maison  ie  Pierre  at  Toulouse,  fr- 
orn  bne  tioie  of  Giiarles  IX,  is  ouilt  of  eut;  stone  ani  oricKs. 

In  Hôtel  Oaminaàe  at  Toulouse,  tnis  coaioination  of  ootn  3ia- 

terials  is  oased  on  other  conditions  ani  ideas.  As  ?ig.  146 

963 

shows,  even  the  pilaster  snafts  ana  arcnivolts  are  inaie 

of  oricks.   Bases,  capitals,  imposts  and  Keysbones  alone  are 

of  stone.  .4ence  tne  entire  rien  asûlar  suodivision  of  tne  »v 

ïvindous  is  inserted  liks  a  filling  ûeneatn  tns  oncK  arcnitr- 

aves. 

>îote    "563.      Ocx\,\j,    C.    )^o-t\^a   'B\stov\,Q\ies .    ^X\^\q    Y\ewr\,    III.    Y 

Vol.    1.    iSe<â. 

In  tns  oeautiful  court  of  Henry  IV,  aas  oeen  executed  a  pr- 
etty  regular  alternation  of  aoout  eignD  courses  of  oricks  /ii- 
ta  asnlar  courses  of  the  saoïe  neiâût  on  tne  walls,  arcnes  and 
arcnivolts.  Tn^  Latter  ars  also  round  aoove  in  tne  older  oa- 
rt  of  Hôtel  Lasbordes  or  lu  Vieux  Sasin,  vîhiie  tns  oric.^?rork 
stoos  snaroly  oeneatn  tne  art  lorms  of  tnr  /finio-YS.  In  tne 
later  portions  of  tne  court,  of  /^nicn  ?i4.  47  sao'jvs  one  ;Yini- 
0'^,  the  frequently  great  tootnings  are  visioie. 

On  the  façade  oi  a  nouse  in  Rue  3t-Ro:n3  m  Toulouse,  that 

9Ô4 
is  iliustrated  in  ?ig.  147,   '  tne  tootnings  of  Lne  àsaiar-s 

iïere  etnployed  for  lecoration  in  a  nanner  différent  from  tne 

usual  one,  for  they  were  noulded  in  entirely  sinilar  form  and 

used  at  similar  distances. 

Kote  964.   ?vo^  Ber\>â,  k,    Lo  î(ena\sscxx\c  e  etc.  Yo\.  i. 

c.   3ricK  Architecture  in  tne  late  Renaissance,  m  tne 
tirnes  of  Henry  IV  and  of  Louis  XIII. 
'Ô19.   Sixteentn  Oentury. 

Tne  sy3te;n  of  forins  of  the  so-called  style  of  Henry  IV  con- 
sists  of  oosses,  orick  surfaces,  and  separats  ornanental  mot- 
ives, sucn  as  nasks,  helnets,  tropaies,  skulls,  fraoïes  or  ro- 
■/Ts  of  leaves  etc.,  are  found  euployed  isoiat-ed  or  to^etnsr, 
aiready  fully  develooei  on  tne  tacaies  or'  Ona^eau  Onarievai 
in  1Ô72  oy  Ou  berceau.  (See  ?igs.  119,  13:5). 

The  lataous  arcnitect  ani  cooûer  enaravcr  .las  nere  enonasiz- 
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ecaonasizel  inore  ooidiv  ooiy    tns  eieients,    tna"D   .Ye   fini   m  a 
séries  of  nis  oofDpositions,    taat  are  r:r5qusntiy  isolated   m 

ûis  work  ouDiisnsl   in  1559,    Givre  1' Arcniteccars  oontena- 

96d 
nt  les  pians  de  cinquante  oasCiineaGS.    (Sse  Art.    162). 

Kote   965.      See   Ç\.otes   3,    b,    6,    9,    12,    \4,    l'7,    IB,    V<3,    20 

t.exXevVor'^ ,    21,    26,    2&,    4ô .      ?\,ote   22    o.pvroxxmc-tes    to    t\\e   ^e- 

620.  Sxânpies. 

On  ûûatsaa  ^resnes,  signt  leagues  from  Paris,  proDaoiy  oui- 

it  ûetwesn  1570  and  1535  ùj   marquis  Francis  d'O  (died  1554), 

About  whioji  ï  couid  obtain  ao  otner  inforination,  is  found  a 

cooQbination  or  orioks  '^itn  rusticatioa,  ivùica  aopears  to  col- 

low  Lne  f ornas  of  Du.  Cerceau  for  oûe  Oûateau  at  Onariavai.As 

968 
•?i^.  148  snows,     Gûs  animated  composition  and  fancy  nas 

not  given  oiace  to  tue  "reason"  of  tne  time  of  denry  17  and 

of  ijouis  XIII. 

Kot.e  <â66.   i'vom  la\5ae\,  Sx^x^estre .  Oeuore.  YoV.  1.  ?V.  II4. 

One  sùouid  assuoie  t,Qat  bae  lajioiis  Sevf  Onabeau  at  3.  Gsrinam- 
en-Gays,  ;Yno39  érection  Henry  17  agam  Gootc  up  after  asiv  ola- 
ns  and  coanoisted,  foiioiïej  Lins  uendency  in  cric  ricne-r  treat- 
:nent  of  tââ  croA'ning  neiDoers.  (?i^s.  133,  234). 

621.  A53  of  Haary  IV. 

7/ita   tn^  a^a  of   Henry  IV   sz,  oass   Lo   tai   ir^veiooBani,  of   t,ùc 
style  of   jOuis  XIII,    so  fanaous   in  France,    znat  onginaoei   fr- 
0.1  a  connoina&ion  of   oricics   witn  rasLics-cion. 

A^3  ûave  endeavored  to  eupaasize,    tnat   b-iis   so-caiied  Louis 
XIII  oricx   style  '^as  m  noîvisa  tna  sole  exoression  of   tnat  t 
time.    (See  Arts.    225  -  230).      ?ar  :îîors   il   '^as   noL   even  tne 
sole  cnaracLer  of   Liie   teniency   uaen   in  oricK  construcLion. 
It  only  reorssents   a  strong  current   onersof.      He  snaii   nave 
1.0    n^.nt.ion   oeside   it   a   30:iie'/vnài-   freer  one. 
1.      Seve're    feniency. 

It   is   eviaeni.   froTi  tne  orece^m^,    ho'y   sr.ronaiy   rignt   wa? 
Oese»r  0*^-iy ,    waen  ae  accent-eà   toc   nisr-^Ke  of   iesi^naulng   9iL 
Tiixei   orick   ^iri    ^<.i:\.^^r:   worK  .3S  tne   3r,vir:   of   Loai.::^   XIII.    Soi'.!. 
r,o  -    byo':;,    'tn.\.n   wfi"^!'    '^ '~    n-^v   i  ;  •■  ^  ,     •--    =^r.'.       :-:    so   ralely   ex- 
ovess-A,    ta.at  i.ais   ^nist-asîe    in    t-i\-   usa'il   Jioie  oî:    speat^ia^   a^îe 
3o-T3etain<?  Dossiol.-^   *:o   exoLain. 
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XIIT    o-VV,    o,rc\\\tectuve    \n    or\;C\t    axvà    atone   Voter    trvan    t\\e   toeè,\.T\,- 
T\\ni|    o^    tV^e    RexvoAssance,     \^cl■t   doea    (vo\    oear    \\8    ov\|,\,ï\    \5er\^ 
cVeovVvj    marV;,eà,    \,xv    \X2>   àecoratVow,    axvd    x\^z\\,   x\a\\ieV\^    ç>\jL\)\iOfte    X 
X\\Q.X   structures   o\    ov\c\^    «vxvà    atoae   ouVx^    dote   t^o^   Louts   XllI. 
See    'tle>Due   GeueroVe    à"*  {^rc^tteotuve.    VoV.    2^..    p.    150. 
Ô52.      L^'aiiar^l   Hiiensnts. 

In   fca«3  16  tn  oentary   oriOK  oocurs   sioipiy   as   an   aruisLio,    p 
oiC"Diiresqus  ani   aai.nating   slaiiiSQt.      /fiLQ   'daary   I\/   anl  Gouis 
XIII,    oy   it3  exoiuslvs  oomoiaatioa  Nita  coid  anl   angiiiar  too- 
tnings,    it  salleaiy  assumas   as  peraaps  mvsv  osfore  existing 
onaractar.      Taeraoy  it  also  aotaaii-,v  reosivss  son[i8taixa$  nati - 
onally  ?f3n3n,    tnat  ;naay   pr3fsr  to  S33  in  i"G. 

Among  -Jiany  j'rsnoùnen  tnsrs  stiii   prsvaiis  toiay  a  prsferen- 
33   aninoelligiDis   to  me  ani   a  oreaiieoGion   for    &ais   sGyle 
bendenoy.      Men  find  it  truly  ?rench,    antiitaiian,    rai.ionai   a 
and   pare.      lu  is   in  faot  aeavy,    qog  to  sae   Gnerein   aoine/rnat 
OE    UI13  oûâcastar  oi   a  politisai  fashion,    or   tha  standard  of 
a  oarty  and  tû3  notto  of   a  portion  of  tna  Onristian  churoh. 

I   hâve  airaady  nad  opportnnity  to  reïar  to  th3  pecaiiar  cn- 
araooar  of   tais   styie  tendenoy  às  weii   as   to   tn3  conaeotioa 
iîitn  a  ni^nty  intsiiaotuiâl  ourrent  of    oûat   tins.    (Arts.    11, 
anl   13). 

623.      Gnaraotsr  of   tae  Style  Tsnienoy. 

Iz  is  jast  as   if  men  nai  mtenied  to  3:iipnasiz3    oq3  onaraot- 
sr  of   -'ûârd  oocnerel''  evèrywnere,    even  on  eaoa  asniar  as  fre- 
qnentiy  and  as  inuoti  as   possioi^,    aai   to  avoid   ail   ^race  anl 
gvery  cnisf   fantasy,    so  as  lo  evsryvvaera  aoosar  ^3nuine  and 
solid.      Is  it  not  a  part  of  Oalvin  and  trnly  Bugusnot? 

îûs  arohiteotnrai  onaraotar  of   solid  earnas&nsss  and  aninag- 
inativs  siTipliciLy  corresponds   .jast  as  .f3ll   to  tne  Buauenot 
intelleo&ual   tsndanoy  as  to  taat  of    ths  .iiore  Saiiio   oranoia  of 
th3  oo'interreforination  ia    tns  Oeriod  of   aoont  lôOO   &o  1625.    '■^^' 

Kote   968.       '£\vts    ^ust\"\"tee    t^e    optnton    o\'    Le'.'TvorvxvVer ,     t\\ot    tV*,- 

z\\   t'v\e   do|w,o.t\,G   dt^^  erenoe    oetyxieeu   CiotVvoV\ca    ouà    ^^uèuetvots    r 

ret^a\x\.ed   uTvc'aoxvIed^    out    t\ve    eoraest   Ci^v\.at\ax\.   perGepttoxvs    xce- 

re    o'oout   t\ve   sa«;e    \.ia  'ootYv   fo-'^^^s. 

-r«6.9 

If  on3  reais  tne  worls  in  j^nion  Henri  ;\iartin  issoribes 
tne  ns;î  ^"rsnon  Langaagg;of  3aivin  and  lid  not  kno'-v  taat  it  r 
reiated  to  a  iitsrary  style,  as  ^igat  tai^s  it  to  ce  a  very  c 
correct  description  of  tne  teaiancy  m  oriccc  and  stone  const- 
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ooQ3triiotion  of   tais  so-oallsl  style  of  Louis  XIII. 

i^ote   ^69.      See    %\s\o\re    le   çrarvce,    YoV.    12.    p.    1S6,      tte    te- 
rïï^^    \.\,   \\rm,    cVecir,    p\itt\n,    ^Vvxent.   \»\,t.\\ou't   poTO.pos\"t\i,    \,\,\>e\.\^ 
\»\'t\\o\x\,   \\as\,6,    expvess\oe    \.tv    sXmpViXCXt^^     axvà.    a\iO\3e    a\,V    \.o^\,c- 
OiV    \x\   \,\\e   pTec\<se    se\3ev\x>j|    o^    ooxvstvuct\oxv.      feu    too   m\j.cV\   \.o§- 

mo\>emexv"t    ot    "^^a    V'î^oè.xxvcitxou.      Lau\exvt   Vvas    emp\\o.s\'r,eà    \,u   "t\\e 

*^|roioes   ot    "v-^ts   xvataV    so\,\,'"   \Eeve   \ûo,ï\,-t\.'(\.â,   t,o    \t. 

îo  tûe  inventor  of  tnis  aroûitsoturai   zyoe  miètiL  oe  aooiiei 

"  970 
"ons  /îoris: —  ^'Hs  iîas  an  intsilscu  ani  a  fso&sred  heart.  " 

Ko-te   9^0.      ^ovàs    o^    Aareo^^cvV   âe   C>^ar\iOTkl^\eves   oxv    i^|,r\ppo.   à,*» 
i^\x"X)\4ue.      See   L^'vv\e\,\,ac ,    %,    I,\.tt,evo.t\i.vc   ç-ro-ucoX-se,    p.    291.    Ç 
Çciv\s.      1894. 

Il  is  not   fco  os  lenisl,    tnat  tms  actaaiiy  sii^ûtly  artist- 
13   cendsnoy,    sometiinss  iry  anl  -.«ritùoa'c.  iaaagiaation,    may  yet 
sonet.iiïies  assame  a  noble  ani  reaily  iistiaguisael  oûar-aoter, 
as  for  exaoïpls  on  trie  Cnateau  at  Dalieroy. 

Sut.  as  soon  as  this  style  loses  tas  ctiaraotsr  of  noole  siin- 
oliolty  ani  i¥ortû,  in  oonnection  itita  iiânifiel  proportions, 
its  cnariD  is  gone.  Tae  .nors  tûs  relief  of  oossss  ani  t.oogqi- 
ngs  is  enaanosl  ani  enolosel  by  ri3D.  [ûouliin^s,  tae  nore  ci3- 
ariy  appears  tns  onaraoter  of  artistio  povarty,  sinoe  one  tn- 
en  sees,  tiiab  it  stas  no  longer  iignifiel  sinoiioity  to  v/hioa 
tnis  style  tendei,  out  to  a  cola  and  an^ular  inLelieoG  «itho- 
ut  feellng. 

2.      Severe  Tenienoy  in   one  Style  of  Benry  I\^. 
(Tne  so-oallai  Style  of  Louis  XIII). 
ô24.      Sully,    tne  ^atoer  of   tae  .huguenot  Style. 

If  fnsn  desirei   to  lesignate   tnis  style  tenienoy  âfter  its 
uQoral  founier,   tnen  nust  it  be  nanei  not  tne  style  of  Louis 
XIII,    ouG  tne  style  of  Sully.      Liiceivise  say   it   oe  saii  of   tne 
spirit  of  tne  ^î?eat  Huguenot  ninister,    tnat  ne  was  clai   in   i 
iron,    ani  tnat  ne  amei  iritn  asnlars  ail   tne  corners  ani  ang- 
les of  tne  nouses  of   tne   tno  Places,    tnat  originatei  unier 
his  rule. 

3efore  thèse  t?ïo  squares  ons  îiust  aiways  asK  niiiseit'  ane'/f, 
Tînetoec  as  nay  oe  reaily  in  ?rance  ani  in  Paris,  in  tns  iani 
tnat  oroiuoei   tne   slenier  Sotnic  ani   Lne  élégance  of   ^'rancis 
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I  anl  of  Henry  II?  Hère  ail  is  sioipie  and  earnest,  and  in  o 
part  aidiost  ooorisniy  hsavy.  0ns  oslieves  niJiseif  traasfsrr  - 
ad  to  Hoiiand.   3uily  is  ûsre  in  tn3  lomain  of  seoular  arahi- 
LôG&ars  oae  laLoer  of  tne  Huguenot  styie,  as  we  sae  SaioTion 
de  Brusse  sucn  in  tris  donain  of  cnuron  arcaitecture. 

îhe  first  of  tness  lwo  squares  *fas  tae  Plaoe  Royale  in  Par- 
is, bs^un  in  the  year  1599  or  1600  on  tas  siiis  of  Place  des 
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Touroelies,     sne  oiodern  Place  des  Vosges. 

T'ùs  second  important  exaaiple  of  tais  tendenoy  is  Place  Dau- 
phine  in  Paris.  On  Jvlarcû  %S,   1609,  De  Barlay,  ?irst  Préside- 
nt of  tne  Parlament,  ootainsd  tùe  concession  of  tne  square  b 
oetween  Pont  Neuf  and  Palace  of  Justice  under  the  condition, 
tdat  ne  sQOuid  ouild  accorlmâ  to  tne  olans  received  froai  tiie 
Grand  Voysr  de  ?ranoe  (3uliy).  F'raicois  Petit  .nade  tneai.  '  '^ 

^qXz   <â72,.   See  Lance,  k»    DxcW.ouTxcxVre  e-tc.  ÇraTvcoxs  ÇetM. 

The  System  of  treat.iient  for  tnis  square  vfas  already  iiiust- 
rated  oy  ?ig.  53. 

Référence  aas  previously  oeen  -naie  to  the  ouiidings  of  Hen- 
ry IV  at  Hiontaineoleau,  tne  Galerie  des  Oerfs  and  tne  Oour  d 
des  Cuisines.  (Atl.  223).  Tae  orick  enciosures  of  tne  /vindo'^? 
in  tne  court  of  tae  iast  ouilding  nay  oe  ss^^n  ia  ?ig.  322  tn- 
rough  tne  opening  of  tne  nain  gateway. 

On  tne  Salerie  des  Oerfs  appear  no  visioie  tootnings.  By 
tne  Doric  capitals  of  tû2  iower  Diiasters  and  tas  volute  con- 
soles of  tne  upper  vertical  oands,  tne  duilness  of  nere  toot- 
nings is  avoided. 

Tne  cainney  caos  on  asblar  ouiidings  -vere  theiaseives  frequ- 
ently  built  of  bricKs  «itn  tootnei  asaiars  at  tne  angles.   T 
The  Hôtel  le  Sully  in  Paris  is  an  exaîiioie  taereof,  ?i^.  304. 

façades  of  eut  stone  and  oricks  may  furtaer  oetseen  on  a 
Hôtel  fro:a  tn;3  ûi.iie  or  Henry  IV,  no.  30  Sue  ae  ?ranc3-3our$e- 

ois  in  Paris.   In  La  ?erte-30us— Jouarre,  tne  Onateau  was  bui- 
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It  in  lôlo,  acGording  to  an  inscription. 

No\.e  'èlZ,      IWus-trotea  Itv  So\i\)o|eot.  Vo\i.  4. 
627.  Château  Dalleroy. 

Tnat  as  already  stated,  tnis  tendenoy  nay  yet  sonetiones  as- 
sume a  realiy  dignifiea  caaracter,  is  snc/rn  oy  tne  0û5.teau  ac 
Dalleroy.   The  façade  consists  of  two  side  portions  ivitn  tnr- 
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tnree  Windows  in  '^idtn,  t^o  stories  ni^n,  ani  a  ppo.jeoting  na 
niiàie  Duiliiûg  or  tne  sams  »iiuû  ani  ^ita  a  thiri  sons/rnao 
io»3r  siiory.   At  Liiâ  front  ooraers  of  tas   opoad  terrace  are 
■&ifo  ietaonsi  sauare  pavillons  of  a  singée  story.   Tnese  iive 
oaasses  of  ouilaings  nave  tneir  ssparate  nign  nip  roofs  and 
for.jî  an  iater-esLing  élévation,  tnat  animâtes  tne  sioiple  trsat- 
oaent  of  tne  surfaces. 

As  of  tne  first  i-jiportance  in  tais  aronitsotural  systeai  sh- 
oali  not  bs  forgotten  tns  foliowing: —  tne  proportion  oi  tae 
lengtûs  of  asnlars  to  taeir  heignts,  tne  iengtns  of  tne  toota- 
ings,  tne  proportion  of  angle  qaoins  to  tnose  of  tne  'ftiniofts, 
ani  tnat  of  tne  oriok  sarfaoes  to  those  of  tne  asûlars,  nere- 
ly  sl3.Tients  that  nust  be  oarefuliy  oonsilerei.  Just  on  acoou- 
nt  of  their  sinpiicity  io  taey  requirs  ^reat  talent  of  tae  a 
aroniteots,  to  not  appear  aierely  cold,  angulàr,  .vitaoat  feel- 
ing  and  taougnt.   Hère  are  entirely  plane,  sligntly  projecti- 
ag  ani  reâalar  tootain^,  a  piain  oelt  oornice  witn  tne  neight 
of  tne  asnlars  over  tne  ground  story,  a  second  below  tne  fri- 
eze  and  a  aodillion  oornioe,  ;îaioa  farnisn  &a=  jiaaas  togetaer 
fiitn   the  dor:îier  ifindoits. 

Tae  qaist  onam  of  this  3aateaa  seeas  to  be  oased  on  an  ac- 
tuai  aarmony  in  proportions  of  -jIl  t.ne.se  oarts  lo   ^aon  otr.^r, 
joined  witû  "reai,  nooid  ani  dignified  sinpiioicy". 
Ô83.  3nateau  Beau.iiesnil. 

On  Oûateaa  Beaaoïesnil  near  Bernay,  ta-  iatcer  is  no  icnser 
tae  oasô.   Suon  an  outlay  aas  oeen  lade  with  eieiients,  waica 
are  in  tnenaselves  neitaer  nooie  nor  oeaatital,  eut  are  first 
of  ail  anguiar,  cola  and  »itnoat  feeling,  tnat  one  limediate- 
ly  thinks; —  witn  tnis  monsy  saouid  nave  osen  created  sometn- 
ing  nobler.   Tne  gensrai  slevation  reoails  tast  of  3a9teaa 
9alieroy,  exoepting  tnat  tne  littie  free  oâviiions  of  tae  iat- 
ter  are  attacaed  at  tne  sides  as  extensions  of  ine   nain  ouil- 

din<$. 
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Onateaa  Beauoiesnii     is  one  of  tae  oetter  kno'/rn  exaipies 

of  tnis  asnlar  and  orioii  tendenoy. 

\cVvte  der  Rex\a\ssaxvoe  \,u  ?  ron\;re\c\\,  p.  Sc.9. 

Tootned  asnlars  at  tur  angles,  oroad  stone  wmdow  janos  in- 
terruoted  oy  rasticaced  asnlars,  supoort  ooid  oonsoies,  on 
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waion  resc  t.ne  strongiy  projecting  gaoies  oi  tris  Windows  ia 
tnree  storiss.  Tne  appsrinost  rov?  of  Windows  airsady  extends 
aoove  tûc  ûigù  roofs  in  tne  foruQ  of  dormsrs.  Simple  asalar 
oands  forai  panels  on  ths  wall  piers;  a  ooid  oiodiiiion  oornice 
iiritû  stone  oaiastrades  croifns  tne  dry,  an^alar  building  ï^itû 
pernaps  an  nnrestfai  sffect. 

629.  ExaoQpie  in  Paris. 

Tne  former  Hôtel  Tubaaiî;  oelonging  to  Mazarin  after  1643, 
00'^  a  part  of  tne  Bioliotaeque  Niationale  in  Paris,  ifas  ouilt 
by  be  ^uet,  *nen  tne  strsst  was  opened  lihere,  and  as  ?i$.  149 
snows,     it  is  an  example  of  tûe  severe  and  simple  mixture 
of  briojj  sarfaces  rîi"Dn  plain  rustioaiied  tootnings. 

Note  9ilz>.      ?voTO,  iicxTOt,  0.  Oeuvre.  Vo\,.  2,  ?\..  75. 

Tne  Galerie  i^azarine,  tnat  François  l'^iansard  built  oenind  it, 
and  &nat  for;ns  a  part  of  tûe  Cabine  g  of  Oopperplates,  adneres 
to  tflis  tendenoy  nIzù   psouliarly  dignified  oroportions. 
3.  Preer  Tendenoy. 

630.  Its  éléments. 

Sesides  thi^:;  Jry:  ;:^  ':::air^^i.yy,    that  is  basèd  on  the  emphasis 
of  tns  toothing,  taers  is  foand  anotner,  tnat  endeavors  to  d 
oring  some'/rnaL-  more  refinement  inLo  tne  comomation  of  orioKs 
and  stona.   Tootnins  is  avoidei  or  is  conoeaisd  oy  orioks. 
Pilas-Gers  033ur  in  soTie  places,  ana  m  tas  mii:iic  of  tne  ori- 
OK  panels  are  insertei  moalael  asniar  taoiets.   Tnese  someti- 
mes  nave  oonsoiss  lor  marole  Dusts.  Trie  first  onateaa  at  Ver- 
sailles, Duilt  oy  Goais  XIII,  aad  tnis  cnaracoer,  as  may  be 
seen  in  ?ig.  53. 

^e  doubtless  stand  before  a  tendenoy,  taat  is  allied  to  the 
freer  time  of  Oûarles  IX  and  of  Henry  III. 

Stiateau  Saliy  near  Aatun  in  Burguniy,  already  oommenoed  in 
1567,  Dut  «nose  ereotion  stili  continued  under  denry  IV  and 
bouis  XIII,  must  oe  an  example  of  cae  free  tendenoy,  taat  tn- 
is oarries  from  tne  16  tn  mto  tne  17  zn.   oentury.   Tne  Donc 
rustioated  oilasters  of  tae  ground  story  receive  directly  and 
witnout  entaûiatare  tae  oases  of  tùe  lonic  order  of  tne  seco- 
nd story,  ifhose  ent^oiature  alternâtes  vfitn  niga  consoles  in 
oairs  and  Lerminaôes  the  arcnitecLure  of  tnis  court. 

631.  Sxamoles. 

Tae  Palace  de  Justice  at  Lisieux  appears  to  me  to  oe  one  or 
tne 
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tne  beat  Duildings  oi  tûis  tsndenoy.   The  distribution  of  oo- 
lors  and  that  of  the  reliefs  is  àappy.   There  aiso  occur  pii- 
asters,  niones,  a  soulptared  frieze,  a  loggia  m  tne  gpoaad 
stopy  next  tûa  court,  witù  narrow  aermes-like  piers  dsIoî?  and 
a  middle  pavillon  aoove. 

Likewise  ths   iShatsau  des  Ifs  near  ?soamp  has  someîrûat  less 
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dryness,     and  it  alao  ûas  tapestpy  pattsrns  on  tns  briok 

surfaces. 

)tote  "376.   I\.\,\ia\,roAeà  Vtv  Sou>ao.èeo-t.  VoX,  2. 

Sometimss  tas  ashiars  and  bricks  ao  not  only  appear  oeside 
eacn  otner,  but  are  cornoined  »itû  soms  parts  of  opoken  stone 
(ooulders)  in  courses  of  différent  sizes,  and  /ritn  sjiall  cao- 
ical  fire-stones,  that  forna  naosaic  patteras.   An  example  of 
tiiese  is  shoîfn  by  tne  Manoir  de  ^antry  at  Touques  near  Trouv- 
iile. 

Altùougù  on  tne  little  o^ateau  d'Agnessau  near  Trouville, 
that  nas  a  pilaster  order  oeloff  and  projeoting  oands  above, 
the  fire-stone  occurs  in  combination  /rita  asniars  and  bricks. 
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G.   liGclesiastioai  APCûiteoturs. 
Oûurcnes,  îoubs,  ^^onastsriss  anl  Hdsoitais. 
Introlucîtory. 
Ô32.  Partiouiar  Intsrest  of  tais  Division. 

With  tae   "sooiesiastioal  aroûitacburs''  of  &ûe  ?rencn  Renais- 
sance, tfnicû  foriiis  oniy  a  portion  of  tnat  or  tiie  eatire  Rena- 
issance, -fè  enter  a  iojiaia  aiosL  suggestive  for  the  architect, 
Dotu  in  pureiy  aroniteotapai  respects  as  froji  zne   standpoint 
of  nistory,  irom  /fhicn  it  cannot  oe  ssparatsi.   It  is  at  ths 
saais  time  one  of  tne  most  iifficuit,  wnen  one  is  not  satisfi- 
el  oy  a  mère  enumeration  of  ouilctings  or  of  their  fragments, 
but  désires  to  penetrate  into  the  aims  oi  tne  arcaitects,  and 
endeavors  to  recognizs  tne  iindertakings,  tnat  tne  style  in  a 
accordance  nitn.   its  nature  and  its  capaoilities  '^as  in  posit- 
ion to  complète.   Just  in  France  as  tne  lioaited  ani  t!ie  native 
and  tne  Gotûio  —  of  this  sole  religious  style,  as  soms  beii- 
ev3,  —  is  it  ot'i  spécial  interest  to  oursue  tne  fortunes  and 
tne  nisi-ory  àf  tne  ecclesiastical  arcnitecture  of  tne  new  st- 
yle, îiiis  iand  recsived  the  privilège  of  eoioodyin^  tne  long- 
ing  of  tûs  norttiern  peoples  for  a  national  style  as  attainel 
oy  tae  Sotnic.   Taerefore  notaing  appears  more  Instructive, 
tnan  to  foUo-v  and  to  observe  tne  '.ïork  of  tae  artistic  créat- 
ive gifts  and  of  one  intellect  of  tns  ^rencn  in  this  nen   ùis- 
oorical  perioi. 

Ô83.   Difiiculties  in  Treatnfient. 

Qnf ortunately  tne  ecciesiasticai  arcnitecture  of  tha  ?renctî 
Renaissance  during  tne  first  and  nost  interesting  oerioi  tne- 
reof  from  1495  to  1595  nust  devîiop  amer  conditions,  aighiy 
disadvantageous  for  it.   Tae  numoer  of  tne  Duildmgs,  tnat  o 
only  approxi.iiately  sprung  froai  an  orisinal  design  and  oear  a 
native  stamo,  is  extreneiy  siîali.   It  is  easiiy  inteiligiole, 
tnat  froai  tais  aione  a  lescription  of  tne  develooment  oi  &ne 
style  présents  great  air f iculties.   A  second  and  no  less  great 
one  coofies  from  tne  numerous  fragments,  i?nicn  even  tnougn  ire- 
quently  out  smail,  possess  a  aign  artistic  and  stylistic  int- 
erest, anl  arouse  tne  wisn  to  présent  an  entirety  or  a  compl- 
ète cnurcû  in  tne  style  of  the  given  fragments.   It  -ras  not 
easy  to  form  a  metnod  of  trsatiag  sucn  fragmentary  materials., 
tnat  ivoula  afford  a  clear  survey  and  oermit  tne  foilo-^ing  or 
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tha  ûistorioai  isveiopnnent  of  one  forais  oi  tns  style. 

Tne  lifficuloy  in  collecting  tnese  niiJiDsrless  frag!iiants,of 
juctging  aûi  grouping  tûen,  so  that  tae  aronlTiôCLaral  idéal  of 
tne  style  vfoaii  oe  reoognizaols,  aas  not  oniy  very  aiach  isia- 
y8d  tûs  ooupletioo  of  tnis  laoor,  out  also  inaia  it  neoessary 
to  extenl  tne  scooa  of  ressaron  and  to  enaoloy  aids,  '(TiLnout 
vfhicû  iihe   parposs  was  soapoely  to  oe  attained.   This  iias  also 
gradaaliy  proiuoed  its  suodivisioa. 

3o  far  as  possiole,  navs  I  endeavorde  to  find  onaraoterist- 
ic  types  oi  î.ae  s&sps  of  deveiopiuenL  and  to  group  around  trisni 
ths  iragoients,  ailied  in  style  to  tnen.  Oooasionally  mast  r 
refôreaoes  oe  aade  zo   Itaiian  or  Spanisù  monanosnts,  ifnioh  ai- 
dsd  a  oettsr  anderstanding  of  tne  tsndency  only  partially  ex- 
oressed  m  separate  ira^jienLS.  On  acooant  of  tne  difficnlty 
of  treat-Tient  of  suoh  dismsiDoersd  aaterials,  I  ask  soeciai  len- 
ity  in  tbe  jadgaient  of  this  aivision,  tnat  is  jusL  tne  one  f 
for  '^aion  i  fslt  a  particular  preferenoe,  and  nnion.   I  desired 
&o  treat  iritn  suooess  if  possiole. 

634-  SuodivisiOQ  of  tne  idaterials. 

îne  spécial  oiaterial  is  iistrioated  into  oiain  saodivisions. 
Châpters  14  lo  16  treat  of  tne  exLerior,  of  tne  intenor,  and 
of  lomed  stractures.   In  Cnapters  17  and  13,  I  nave  desorioei 
tne  parts  and  fragments  of  oae  axterior  and  tns  interior.  Oii- 
apters  19  to  21  are  ievotsd  to  tas  aroniteot-ural  works  of  tne 
provinces,  tne  Hagaenot  baiidinas  and  tne  tonos.   Onapter  22 
trsats  of  tne  internai  décoration.   In  ôas  two  follov?in^  ars 
nentioned  sonae  monasi-eries  and  aospitals.   In  eaon  Oaapter, 
as  far  as  possiole,  the  worKs  are  grouped  onronologioaiiy  and 
aocording  to  the  pnases  of  tne  style. 

T'nerefore  so  f^r  as  tnis  lay  m  gênerai  oe  possiole,  '.rnoev- 
er  desires  to  taks  a  Mènerai  view  of  tne  exa;Lples  of  uloe  ni^a 
Renaissance,  ^lust  suocessively  consiler  tne  wor-cs  oc  fcnis  ph- 
ase disbriouted  in  tns  first  five  OnapLers,  ana  aiso  take  Lna 
•&031DS  as  an  aid. 

?or  a  numoer  of  -^oriîs,  especiaiiy  irnoortant  for  tne  style 
and  for  nistory,  I  nave  atLé-noLei,  so  far  as  Lne  oia&erials  o 
pemittsd,  to  leterniine  tne  history  of  T,ne  ouiiding  and  tne 
author  of  tne  design,   ^or  very  ;nany  otné^rs,  ori'i:-!-  30hi'---.vy, 
tncse  Questions  /rere  entireiy  iefi.  oat  of  consineraLion,  and 
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attention  was  paii  -GO  the  torm   aione.  The  iatter  hâve  been 
but  approximatsiy  dated  in  accorianoe  fitii  "one  average  dates 
of  similar  works. 

?fita  sacù  an  anfortanateiy  anî  anavoiàabie  number  of  isola- 
tsd  gpoups  oartioalar  oare  oiust  oe  devotel  to  bne  général  sur- 
vey  at  tne  olose  of  ecolesiaatioal  arcniteoture  (Onapter  25). 
It  was  first  possible  tnere  to  oolleot  tûe  types,  tnat  a  val- 
uation  of  oapabilities,  opinions  and  of  works  peraiitted,  and 
on  tne  otner  nand  to  défend  taese  against  tne  attacks,  wnion 
tne  ecclesiâstioal  aroaitecture  of  tris  Renaissance  so  freqae- 
ntly  mast  suffer.  Against  thèse  attacks  I  collect  in  a  spéc- 
ial îfork,  that  cor  lack  of  spaoe  oannot  oe  iacluded  hère,  the 
arohiteotaral  means  at  tne  coaimand  of  tne  Renaissance  for  pro- 
ducing  a  religions  effeot.  In  another  Chapter  I  indioate  tne 
cnief  types  of  Renaissance  cnaroner,  on  the  one  aani,  in  ord- 
er  to  ootain  a  scale  for  the  worKS  of  ?rencn  ecclesiasticai 
arcnitectare,  and  on  tùe  otner,  to  allow  many  or  its  purposes 
GO  Decome  cisar. 

I  nope  that  Dy  tiiis  séparation  of  zh^   qu-..ii/ion>  inoo  :li!;i::e- 
ent  Chaptôps,  a  olear  survey  aiay  beoome  possible,  and  tnat  ev- 
en  if  tais  iabor  aas  been  sonsT^nat  extendei,  that  tne  resulLs 
ootained  may  coupeasaLe  for  this. 
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Oùapter  14.  Tàe  Sxfeeriors  of  lh&   Onarcnes. 

a.   'Traasitioaal  Perioi  aad  gariy  Renaissance. 

1.   Dii^fsrsnt,  ^ethois  of  GO;iioiaing  forus  daring  Lne  t 

tiransitioaai  Period. 

Ô35.   Tns  Sound  Arch  in  Lats  Qotnic  Goaipositions. 

It  may  pernaps  d3  pernitted,  to  dssignate  tiis  aopearance  ot 

the  round  aroti  m  late  3otûic  lyorks  as  ons  of  tas  sapiisst  f 

for-oas  in  wnicû  i.aa  ns/f  apirit;  oomnenoed  to  snins  faintly.  In 

the  rien  iate  ootaic  vestiouie  of  oae  Gathedral'  at  Aioi,  tns 

pointed  aronss  ars  alreaay  repiaoed  by  round  arches. 

Ô3Ô.  Aûandoninsnt  of  tas  Buttrsss  and  tae  vertical  Mode 

ot  Oomoosition. 
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In  tne  façade  of  tne  Oftapel  of  Tiiloloy  ('?i?.  loO  '   ),  so 
to  speak,  all^  rscoiiection  of  tne  princiole  of  the  groif&Q  of 
une  'seinbera  fronfi  oeiow  upifards  in  an  unoroisn  manaer  aas  dis- 
appeared.   Tae  neiiDers  are  ms^rted  in  tae  antique  soirit  in 
tas  brickwork  as  ia  Horizontal  courses,  particuiarly  caprici- 
0U3,  indeed  even  venturesons  is  tae  caprice  to  oe  termed,  oy 
'^nicn  are  treatea  tae  naain  gaoie  and  taat  over  tae  portai. 
?/e  sûâll  return  to  tas  design  ;vita  two  iow  towers. 

Kote  «BTT.   ?vom  Esrt\j^,  i^,  Lo  Eewa\ssax\ce  etc.  Vo\,.  i, 

Gaols  and  console  ?fitn  tae  représentation  of  ta^  Ascension 

on  tn3  uoper  part  of  the  façade  of  tas  3aaoel  of  3.  Geoirs  n 

near  Vienne  are  derived  fpom  a  siaiilar  moie  of  conposiolon. 

Somei/iaes  is  evidently  lacking  ail  understanding  oc  zm   art 

of  cooiposing  a  propa»?  façade  rfi&a  bne  new  forins.   !visn  are  sat- 

isfiad  ffith  inserting  sonae  Renaissance  motives  in  tas  piain 

masonry  of  tae  façade.   An  example  of  tais  is  tae  Gaurcn  of 

Aumale,  aoout  in  tae  style  of  1535,  on  ;Th03S  façade  taii  la?, 

notive  of  a  triuinpnal  arch  siiiply  foras  tae  façade;  aoove  one 

entablature  are  stender  taoernacles  at  tae  siies,  a  .vider  one 

¥ita  ^aolo  oeing  ouilt  in  at  tae  centre,  above  this  oein4  ^ 

973 

Doric  entablature  wita  triglypns,  unprepared  and  entirsiy 

isoLatei  for  the  enttre  «iith. 

In  3.   ?Aartin-aux— Junneaux  at  Aaiiens,    tne  saoltviJin^  30iJ0ô3- 
ition  appears  freely  attacned  to  great  oidin  /failli.     Où  fcfl4 
rigat  and  elft  of   tae  door'^ays  are   tfo  soiUîûOS  30nfl93&9J   5y 
a  nicae,    repeatei   la  two  storiss.      lat?  lo^#c  ^ySi^^^fi   =< j'jG«5r).=5 
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Ohapter  14.  The  gxtoeriors  of  the  Ohurcnes. 
a.  Traasitional  Period  aad  Sarly  Renaissance. 
1.  Différent  Methods  of  coinoining  forins  during  Lne  t 
traasitional  Period. 

635.  Tae  Roand  Arch  in  Late  Gotûic  Gompositions. 

It  may  pernaps  De  pernuitted,  to  designate  the  appearance  of 
the  round  àroh  in  Late  3othic  ?rori£s  as  one  of  tae  eariisst  f 
foroas  in  wtiich  tae  neîf  spirit  oomaienoed  to  shine  faintly.  In 
the  rica  late  Gotûic  vestibule  of  tne  Cathédrale  at  Albi,  the 
pointed  arches  are  airsady  replaced  by  round  arches. 

636.  Abandontuent  of  the  Buttress  and  the  vertical  Mode 

of  OomDOsition. 

977 

In  the  façade  of  tne  Ohapel  of  Tilloloy  (F'ig.  150    ),  so 
to  speak,  ail'  recolieotion  of  the  principle  of  the  gro/rth  of 
tne  tHembers  frona  beiow  upwards  in  an  anbrokea  manner  ûas  dis- 
appeared.  Tne  ineibers  are  inssrted  in  the  antique  spirit  in 
the  briokifork  as  in  horizontal  courses,  particularly  caprici- 
ous,  indeed  even  venturesoie  is  the  caprice  to  be  termed,  by 
sThich  are  treated  the  main  gable  and  tnat  over  the  portai. 
We  shall  return  to  tne  design  vita  two  low  towers. 

Note  977.   îrom  Bertv^,  A.  La  ftew.o,\.8satvce  etc.  Vo\,.  1. 

Gable  and  console  ?fita  tne  représentation  of  the  Ascension 
on  tns  uppep  part  of  the  façade  of  the  Ohapel  of  3.  Geoire  n 
near  Vienne  are  derived  frooa  a  sinilar  mode  of  composition. 

Soietimes  is  evidently  laokmg  ali  understanding  of  tae  art 

of  composing  a  proper  façade  j^ita  the  new  fonns.  Ivien  are  sat- 

isfied  ffith  inserting  some  Renaissance  motives  in  tne  plain 

masonry  of  the  façade.  An  example  of  tais  is  the  Oaurch  of 

Aumale,  about  in  tae  style  of  1535,  on  sfhose  façade  wall  the 

motive  of  a  triumphal  arch  simply  forms  tae  façade;  aoove  the 

sûtablature  are  slender  tabernacles  at  the  sides,  a  vrider  one 

witn  gable  oeing  ouilt  in  at  tae  centre,  above  this  beiné  a 

973 
Ooric  entablatare  wita  triglypùs,     unprepared  and  entirely 

Isolated  fev  the  entire  nidth. 

Kote  «78.      l\,\»uaXro.\eà    Vtv  XoàVer   4   Tî&ViXor.   ?\QQ.r^\.z,    Yo\,.    i. 

In  3.  Martin-aax-Juaeaax  at  Amiens,  the  suDdividing  compos- 
ition appears  freely  attachsd  to  great  plain  «ails.  On  the 
rigût  and  elft  of  tne  doorways  are  tfo  oolumns  oonneoted  by 
a  niohe,  rapeated  in  two  stories.  Tne  iower  system  supports 
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a  oontinuous  Dorio  eatablatare;  on  the  upper  rises  an  aroaiv- 

olt  sûProaniiQg  tû3  ross  winlow,  and  iiace  as  a  aroh  f'opms  t 

tae  ciiief  motive  of  the  façade.   Siipine-liiîs  tepnaiaations  of 

the  sides  and  a  taoernaole  sfith  gaoie  over  trie  apoùivoit  in 

thô  aaiddie  complètes  this  oomposition,  to  *hioh  aaay  fali  the 

oharaotep  of  aoout  tne  tims  from  1540  to  1550. 

Some  other  facads  motives  aiay  perhaps  oest  cind  mention  in 
tûis  plaoe. 

The  ohapel  of  Ohateaii  of  Tallard  in  Oaaphina,  with  snells 
in  the  tyoïpanam  of  the  portai,  nas  a  gable  tnat  instead  of  e 
ending  in  a  vertex,  is  terminated  oy  a  broad  and  loiv  taberna- 
ole  oovered  by  a  statae,  and  ïQose  angles  are  treated  as  tnr- 
ee-qaarter  colamns  with  spiral  ornaaient. 

In  the  Ghupoh  of  Rosnay  in  Onampagne,  the  lower  half  is  st- 
ill'  late  aotûio  in  arrangement.  ?rom  tais  ievelops  a  Renais- 
sance architectars  ?rith  pilasters  at  the  angles,  on  whose  en- 
tablature  rests  an  antique  gaole. 

633.   Pénétration  of  nigh  Renaissance  Eléments  into  Oom- 
positions  of  tue   Transition  Period. 

While  this  transition  period  developed  in  France,  in  »aich 
chiefly  the  forîis  of  upper  Itaiy  of  Loe  so-cailed  Bramaniiesq- 
ue  style  are  mixed  vrith  tns  Gotnic,  one  also  exceptionally 
finds  exampies  in  '«raich,  instead  of  tne  foroier,  weve   aiready 
introduced  separate  motives  of  Bramante' s  nign  Renaissance 
into  a  Gothic  composition. 

In  the  Dortion  of  the  Onurca  of  Magny  soown  by   our  b'ig.  151, 
the  buttress  System,  by  means  of  pilasters  and  three-quar- 
ter  columns,  is  taken  into  tne  domain  of  the  columnar  orders. 
Tae  gables  are  treated  in  the  manner  of  steoped  attics.  The 
antique  idsa  of  tûs  placing  of  tae  parts  over  each  otûer,  in- 
stead of  their  outgrowth,  shovifs  itjelf  in  tas  treatment  of 
the  tracery. 

iîote  980.   Çrow.  ÇaVustre,  La  &eTiaA.sscxxvce  etc.  YoV.  Z,   ?Oir\,s. 

On  tne  façade  of  the  Onurch  at  3.  Oalais  saovïn  in  ?ig.  152, 

931 

the  upward  grc^th  of  the  memoers  is  retained  in  its  main 

lines,  eut  the  strong  projection  of  the  buttress  is  cûanged 

into  the  moderate  relief  of  simple  and  bold  pilaster  forms. 

îfls  slender  finial  forms  are  connected  îfitn  tns  iatter  ifitn 
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slignt  skill.  Just  as  caprioioas  .s  in  Pig.  150  is  the  suod- 

ivision  over  tûe  aiiidis  îoorway,  tûat  aaust  recall  a  divlled 

gable.   Notable  iiere  is  fartûsr  tae  ooourrenoe  of  a  single  g 

gaoie  for  the  entirs  Triitn  of  tne  façade. 

^QX^   981,   Çvom  \\\.^   \»otV,  fl^exvt\,ox\eà  \.t\.  t\ve  Vcxa-t  Xo\e. 

Tûs  Oûâpel  of  3.  Jaoqus  in  Dieppe  exiiioits  a  peouliar  mixt- 
ars  of  3otQio  forms  vrith  tûose  of  tus  Renaissanoe.   At  3.  Qu- 
entin the  soutûern  end  of  tue  transept  appears  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XII,  and  tne  faoade  of  tne  Chiirch  at  Laneaviile 
iû  Picardy  to  be  of  tûe  eariy  Renaissance. 

Ô39.  Ooaipositions  with  Sothio  structural- ffranework  and 
Renaissance  Panels. 

On  alli  exaaiples  so  far  lentioned  is  taken  as  a  oasis  the 
"iack  of  System*'  that  prevails.  Msn  grasped  no  olear  ideas 
of  tne  tpeatment  of  forais  or  of  the  mode  of  composition.  It 
is.as  if  they  empioyed  at  random  tne  nevf  forms,  tnat  they  had 
become  accqaainted  with  in  Italy  or  with  their  ?rench  pupils, 
or  that  some  Gothio  principie  had  oeen  simply  abandoned  witû- 
out  rightly  knowing  ho?f  to  replace  it.  We   now  corne  to  solut- 
ions sfhers  a  certain  metflod  in  tae  treatment  of  forms  may  be 
described.   And  it  is  indeed  oased  on  tne  sams  idea,  to  whicn 
ne   aave  aireaiy  rsferred. (Art.  105).   Before  ail  tne  support- 
ing  or  strengtnening  parts,  as  ^reil  as  tûe  outtresses  at  the 
angles  remain  Gotnic,  while  tae  nev?  Renaissance  fornis  sxhiûi"c- 
ed  betîfeen  thsm  rather  as  décorative  panels. 

'The  façade  of  the  Charch  at  Roches-Tranchiiin,  noff  a  ruin, 
îfas  divided  into  three  bays  by-âothic  buttresses.  The  middle 
ons  is  somewnat  brider  and  »as  occupied  for  its  entire  neight 
tij   a  pointed  arcned  nicne,  oelo»  whion  lies  the  portais.   ?ir- 
st  in  the  side  oays  appears  tne  Renaissance  subdivision;  Dsi- 
o/r  as  an  arcade  with  tûree  arches  supportei  by  fiât  piiasters, 
aoove  being  slender  vertical  oands,  tnat  havs  Renaissance  pa- 
nels, like  the  shafts  of  tne  pilas &ers,  and  are  connected  at 
tjyo-tûirds  tneir  neight  by  médaillons  ?rith  ûeads  like  tne  an- 
tique. 

931 

Sven  on  tne  façade  of  tne  Cnurcû  at  3.  Salais  ('^ig.  152'   ), 

tnat  was  descrioed  aoove,  is  found  sometning  of  tne  same  idea. 
Tne  middle  buttresses  havs  oeen  aoandoned  and  chan^ed  into  a 
antique  forms,  wniie  at  tûe  angles  Gotnic  forms  are  retainei 
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as  saoii.     Sstïreen  tiisse  fixeî  oorners  opsns  ths  field  for  tàe 

ûQ'M  forms. 

It  is  stiili  siaaiiâr  oq  tas  foliowing  examples,  but  the   for- 

ms  deveioped  oBtïfeen  tne  Qotbio  angle  outtresses  are  airealy 

conneotied  in  aocorianoe  witn  a  native  iiea  and  are  treated  to- 

gether  after  the  manner  of  tlae  desoribsd  method  of  tûe  coaipi- 

eted  sarly  Renaissance.  (See  Art.  113). 

640.   Gombination  of  vsrtioai  and  horizontal  Members. 

Tqs  faoade  of  tne  Onuroh  of  MOïitresor  in  Touraine  (y'ié.  153 
932 

)  sûO'*f3  how  iiiea  endeavored  to  oooibine  ttie  aspiration  of  t 

tûs  vertical  mode  of  cooaposition  witn  tns  increasing  horizon- 
tal eleoaents  (see  Art.  104)  ^ritùout  a  distaroing  oonflict. 
'Tney  resopted  to  Romanesque  vertical'  oands  oonnected  by  round 
arches,  which  suDdivided  tûe  wall  like  the  oattresaes,  vrhioh 
had  nearly  oecooie  flat  pilasters.   îheir  transition  to  tne  s 
strongiy  expressed  entaolature  was  made  by  aieans  of  the  cano- 
pies  over  the  statues,  that  served  as  terminais  of  tne  verti- 
cal^  motives. 

îtote   982.      ?rom    ex  pVoto4ro.p^\\  x^txv\;^à   ii.    ?.    316S. 

The  entablatures  tnemselves  are  treated  more  as  broad  bands 
ûetween  two  mouldings,  on  tûe  friezes  of  '-rnich  busts  of  sain- 
ts look  forth,  as  if  from  métopes.   To  tne  great  arcade  moti- 
ve, that  connects  doorways  and  Windows  into  an  entirety,  we 
shail  return. 

Tûe  Ohuroh  of  Montresor  (t>fo  hours  from  fjoches),  oegun  in 
1519  at  tne  cost  of  Ymbert  de  3atarnay,  /ras  comoleted  in  1541 
Dy  Renée  de  Batarnay. 

iîo-te  9B3..   See  Hanàrot,  B.  àe.   Ymbert  de  Bo.\,av1^c^^^,  Se\,|x\e- 
ur  au  BO\)k&\va|e,  couuc\\.\.ov  ot  V.\.w4  Louts  XI,  C\vo,v\,es  IX  aixà 
lid\x\s  XII.  p.  396  ^X   8ec\.  ParVs.  ie86. 
2.  Choir  fiesigns. 

?or  the  design  of  the  cnoir  parts  and  apses,  tne  Renaissan- 
ce in  France  adopted  the  Sotnio  arrangemeots  and  added  notni- 
ng  neîf,  so  to  speak. 

The  choir  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  cûapels,  tae  ûigh 
eisvated  vrindows  oeneath  tae  vaalts,  naver  vanished  from  tne 
customs  at  Paris,  as  may  os  sean  in  3.  Suipics. 

Ribbed  vaults  frequently  continued  into  tûs  17  tn  century, 
and  even  later  are  found  fiying  outtresses  transformai  in  sin- 
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siQgQlar  ways. 

On  tbe  saaaller  ouildiaga  as  a  pule  are  llkeifise  ttie  polygon- 
al ohoir  snlings  ifitiiout  aaoulatories. 
Ô41.     3.   Pierre  at  Oaen. 

One  of  the  most  famous  exatnpies  of  bpiliiant  ornameatal  ar- 
oûiteotare  is  founà  In  the  five  rallating  onapels  around  oqo- 
ir  of  3.  Pierre  at  ^aen.   Tûey  must  ùave  been  erectei  frooi  1 
1513  to  1545  by  Hector  3oûiep,  or  according  to  others  after 
1521.     THey  fopm  three  siles  of  the  ootagon  to  a  heigût  of 
9.S4  ft.,  date  from  tne  Qotûic  period,  and  are  cûaraoterized 
oy  tûe  oiear  visibiiity  of  the  sain  suodivision  and  tne  oeau- 
tifai,  very  rien  and  fanoiful  ornaaentation. 

par\    --  'ouW't   We   cxpse,    tVxe  AjauVta   o^    \.\\e  c\vo\iT*   ax\d   o^    \\ve   e 

At  the  angles  of  tae  polygon  are  ooid  piiasiiers  instead  of 
outtresses,  on  wnion  rest  tae  oornioe  and  tna  oalustrade.   At 
oûe  sides  .join  direotly  tns  aronivolts  of  tae  broad  round-ar- 
oried  vfind05fs,  that  ara  ifitnoat  iapost  mouldings  and  tracery 
and  oooapy  the  entire  width  of  the  siîe^up  to  aoouo  t.wo-tiilris 
chair  haight,  or  aoout  at  oae  hsight  of  ths  inposts  of  the  w 
•ffindov7S,  tnsse  pilasters  are  strengtnsned  oy  projecting  and 
diagonaii-y  set  haif  piers  ?rith  t'^fo  piiaster  sides,  and  in  tne 
upper  third  taey  extsnd  as  finiais  like  oandeiabras  along  tûe 
pear  pilasters  to  taeir  oapitals. 

Tûe  riohly  perforated  oalustrades  witn  vases,  garlands,  so- 
rolis  and  oonsoies  tertniaate  tne  onapels  coverel  by  terraoes. 
In  tû8  apch  spandrels  are  also  ricù  araoesques. 

Tne  aiiddia  nexagonal  ohapel  of  3,  îvlaria  is  a  iittie  wider, 
and  sinoe  tûe  proportions  reoaain  tûe  saie,  the  angle  pilaste- 
rs are  higher.  On  tasir  aronitirave  foliows  a  frieze  witn  ar- 
abesques and  a  saiall  ooraioe.   Aoove  tais  and  correspanding 
to  the  height  of  the  internai  vaalts  and  ribs,  tae  exterior 
rises  aroand  it  as  a  free  attio  aoove  tne  side  chapels.   The 
oeaatifalLy  enoiosed  rouni  Windows  of  tae  lunettes  ara  liicew- 
ise  orowned  by  araoesques,  a  oornioe  ani  a  perforated  oalust- 
rade.   3ehind  tùese  also  tae  stons  roof  foras  a   t-erraoe.   On 
bae  attio  cne  aii^L.J  oilasLars  ar^-  sû-îi  ^.v :..:.:.  uiii.ni.;!*,   Ti-^ir'  L 
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iower  ûaif  is  joined  as  a  snaiiow  niotie,  above  wriicQ  tae  most 
cnaraiin^  oanopies  ;vii.D  snrinss  ani  candeiabra  finiais  extend 
mto  bne  oeautifui  capitals. 

S'or  ths  oiiaracter  of  toe  détails  it  is  stiii  to  oe  said,  t 
fcnat  tûs  snoiûsarss  of  ths  roand-aroasd  Windows  of  bas  aaidaie 
beloif,  and  fartaer  of  tne  two  on  the   ieft  and  of  the  first 
Windows  of  tûs  rsar  ohapel  on  tae  rigût,  seen  from  tae  exter- 
ior,  oonsiso  of  two  .jaaab  posts  abutting  against  saon  otaer. 
Tne  intsrior*  recèdes  sligatiy  and  goes  down  to  tae  solaysd 
siil,  tû3  extarior  down  ûaiow  tne  window  parapet.  The  many 
plain  neinoers  of  tns  (nouldings  with  few  fiats  recali  tne  ear- 
iy  round-aponed  monidings  of  Bruneiiesoo;  iikewise  tne  oorni- 
os  witû  its  soâpcsly  projeoting  facia.   On  tae  contrary,  otn- 
sr  aïonidings,  as  weil  as  tûe  otner  Windows  of  tne  two  rigût 
aand  onaoeis  and  taose  of  tns  attio  ratûer  saow  a  stady  of  t 
thé  fjonibard  works  oi  tns  Sranoiants  style,  of  tne  side  dooVway 
of  1491  on  tae  Oataedral  at  Sobo,  of  tne  candelaora  of  BraoQâ- 
nts  on  3.  varia  leila  Srazis  in  Milan,  of  ths  médaillon  neads 
witn  long  necks  oy  Oaradosso  in  tns  saoristy  of  3.  Maria  near 
3.  Satiro  m  tne  same  city.   0ns  of  tness  asads  rsprsseats  ? 
^rancis  I. 

In  any  case  it  nast  bs  assuaiei  taat  tne  îiaster  of  tais  Duil- 
ding  had  sesn  and  stadisi  ths  Italian  bailiings  lisntionsd  and 
also  tae  ;'^srtosa  itself  near  Pavia. 

In  the  intsrior  as  on  tne  extsrior  tns  round  Windows  in  tae 
lunettes  are  separatsd  by  a  frieze  witn  sirens  and  soroli  wo- 
rk  oetwsen  two  cornioss. 

Tas  treatoisnt  of  tns  vaults  wili  os  descnoed  in  tae  Secti- 
on on  thèse,  as  well  as  tas  finiais  and  buttrssses  m  tnat  o 
on  bas  latter. 

642.   Obner  îl.xaiïiolss. 

Aooording  to  Palustre  tos  beautiful  onoir  onaoeis  of  Ix'obre 
Daaie  des  Marais  in  La  ?erts-3ernard,  ouilt  in  1335-1544  by 

Matharin  Delâoords,  were  amer  tas  influence  of  taose  of  3. 

935 
Pierre  in  oa^n.    He   saall  rsturn  to  tnis  ouilding  in  treat- 

mg  of  Windows  and  oâlastraiss. 

)^oX^   <38ô.   àccorà\.Tvè  "to  \jOi^ce,  D\c\.\,ox\xvo\re  e-tc . ,  3ecxxv  "îex- 

\er  (,Tvot  to  t>e  ^oxviçouxvàeà  -oixtYv  ieou  Le  "îexA-eT^  xvaTO,ed  àe  Beou- 

oe,  \û\\o  Msor'Vieà  ot  tV.e  aomc  Wx^e  \xv  0\\GTtres'^  neos  arcYvVtect  o( 
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\Vve  cYv\xro\v  utv\\,\,    lï)29.      *e   xbcxs   succeeàeà  \)>^   >iOL\.\v\xr\w   Gr\,4x\oxv, 
M>\\o   à\c«à,    XTv   15^2.      Lance,    Yo\,,    2,    p.    322,    t^^^^^-^   retevô   to 
\\\e  ^vo-t\\iev8   V\.e\. 

À  soottewhat  freer  ooaaposition  is  saowa  by  tûis  choir  atpuct- 
urs  in  tù3  Ohuron  of  Madeline  in  Montar^is,  tûat  is  ascribed 
bo  Lue  eider  Du  Qeroeaa,  ^       Around  ths  cûoir  oonpossd  of  fi- 
ve  sidss  of  tae  octagon  extends  aa  amouiatory,  that  is  of  rec- 
Dânguiar  forin  for  tae  neignt  of  the  oaapeis,  eut  aûovs  ttie  o 
cbapeis  aiso  passes  into  tne  ootagon,  and  is  about  as  higii  as 
tû3  Giioip  itself,  as  in  ûaii  ohupcnes.   Intsrnaiiy  tas  onarac- 
ter  is  stiil  esseatially  late  Sotaio,  out  is  externaily  enti- 
rely  Renaissanoe.   The  flying  outtress.  systsoQ  treated  witù  p 
pilastsrs,  projscted  ooluins  and  entablatiire,  croîfnsd  by  yas- 
ss,  is  in  tiis  charaotsr  of  ths  détails  is  aliisd  to  the  t/ro 
oôaatiEQl  oiiurones  at  Tonnerre. 

Rote  ^86.   IWus-tra-teà  Vxv  Gex^mtlWer,  ft.  v>ou.  Les  Du  f^eroecxu, 
î\é,.  3i6.   On  W<ij   'Du\.\,(i\n4  mcvx^  \3.e  aeen  àV^tevent  àat-es  'oe\\aeexv 

Tae  transition  froa  the  square  to  the  ootagon  rscaiis  ljO:dd- 
ard  buildings  of  tas  tine  of  Bradante  and  based  on  3.  Lorenzo 
in  Milan. 

Tne  former  rear  faoade  of  3.  Sauveur  in  Paris  saowed  betws- 
en  fivs  round-arcned  ^rindows  .fitn  traoery,  Oorintnian-iike 
pilasters  on  a  aiga  substruoturs,  oefors  wnioh  stood  statues 
beneath  oanopies.   The  lattar  were  piaoed  at  tne  nsignt  of  t 
the  iaiposts.  The  figures  stood  on  pro.jecDing  saiall  round  pe- 
destals,  tiiat  replaosd  tne  oases  of  tne  pilasters.  Aûove  the 
entablature  were  four  slender  pointed  gables  and  tne  gable  on 
tne  middle  axis  was  lo«. 

To  oe  mentioned  are  furtaer: —  tne  exterior  of  tne  aose  of 
3.  Sauveur  in  Oaen  (Francis  I),  and  tne  apse  of  the  Onuron  at 
Gneznoa  ,  and  the  external  treatment  of  tne  Oauron  at  ?oigoêt, 
ooth  in  Brittany. 

The  choir  witn  three  sides  of  tne  aariier  Onateau  cnapel  of 
S.  Saturnin  at  5'ontâinebleau  (erected  oetween  1523  and  1545) 
nas  boldly  projeoting  buttresses,  on  wnicn  oïlasters  of  tne 
lower  chapel,  and  -/rith  ons  coluain  on  each  front  side,  corres- 
pond to  tne  upper  ones.   Tnis  nas  round-arcned  -rTindo-z^s  ?rita 
tripiy  divided  traoery. 
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'T'his  cûapei  and  laa   so-cail3i  péristyle  in  the   oval  court 
are  oy  tae  saaie  aiaster.  Men  ûave  long  anî  absurdly  iesirei 
to  see  in  tne  iatter  a  worK  of  Serlio.  Some  parts  oï  tû& 
onateau  froai  tne  tims  of  the  sarly  Renaissance  are  woptny  of 
tne  architeot,  wiio  was  evidently  not  Gilles  la  Breton,  even 
if  he  might  oe  tîie  contractop.  He  aad  broaght  with  him  a  ca- 
rsful  stuiy  of  the  aioulàings  of  tne  choir  and  of  tiie  sacristy 
of  tne  Oathedral  of  Pavia,  and  he  otnspîvise  adùered  to  tas 
scliool  of  Ohaaibord. 

3.  façade  Compositions. 
a.  façades  »itn  greaii  Arcn  Motives. 
Ô43.  âxamples. 

înare  are  façades  on  whicii  the  arcnitsct  has  created  a  gre- 
afc  nicne-like  principal  motive,  /rhicn  snould  appear  as  an  in- 
dication of  tne  neignt  of  tne  iniierior.  Hère  belong  the  rai- 
ns'  of  tne  Oharcn  at  Roches^Trancnelin  and  tne  Ohatsau  chapel 
at  Osse,  probably  originating  bstwsen  1510  and  1580,  to  wnicii 
we  mast  soon  return.  0ns  lust  assume,  that  tnis  motive  ifas 
taken  from  tha  transept  façades  of  différent  Gothic  catneirais. 

The   façade  of  zne   Ohateau  cûapel-  at  Qsse  in  Tourains  of  ab- 
out  1510  to  1520  shows  a  piain  ;^aii  vfiuh  sxe^^p  ^£.ble,  iiagon- 
al  outtresses  and  a  slander  pointed  arcn  in  tne  middls  thirl, 
ifoicn  comoines  the  doorway  and  ths-  5?indow  mto  a  oommon  reces- 
sed  nicne  motive.  Its  jamos  are  formed  of  ssveral  orders  of 
piiasters  and  candeiabras.  Rien  finials  rise  aoove  tae  arch- 
es.  Betîfeen  tûem  develops  as  tne  crownmg  accompaniment  of 
an  opee  gaole  an  indescribaole  mixture  of  parts,  candslabra 
and  finial  forms  »ith  consoles  like  flying  buttresses.  Cert- 
ain parts  are  formed  in  a  iore  refined  and  nobler  way,  sucn 
as  the  jambs  of  the  niche  srito  busts  in  round  médaillons. 

îne  Churcûes  od  Gauzoo  (Charente-inférieure)  srected  by  3a- 
liot  de  oenouillac,  grand  master  of  arLlllery  under  Francis 
I,  and  a£  Château  Assier  (Lot),  according  to  Palustre,  must 
oelong  to  tne  style  according  to  tae  région  of  the  uoire,  and 
are  not  as  usually  stated  of  the  former,  to  oe  ascrioed  to  t 
tne  famous  Bachelier  from  Toulouse. 

In  a  oarticularly  beautiful  manner  on  tt\e   façade  of  tne  Cn- 
urca  at  /Montresor  (?ig.  153)  Is  tiie  portai  comoined  ■;fita  tns 
great  îfindovf  aoove  mto  a  wnoie,  especialiy  lato  an  enciosed 
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t'aoaie,  inserted  into  the  bay  of  tûe  middie  aisie.   Tiiis  gré- 
ât transvsrs8  oay  is  itself  onaraoterizsd  externaiiy  in  tiie 
aigh  and  slander  aron,  wnicn  enciosss  tae   doorsvay  ani  dindow 
in  oommon.  Sy  its  skilful  dsveiopment  is  avoided  tàe  dangsr, 
Tiaab  tiiis  great  motive  of  tas  opening  of  ths  iiiddle  aisie  may 
oause  tiî3  soale  of  tae  façade  to  aposar  saiaiier. 

On  the  faoads  of  the  former  Ohuroii  of  3.  Pierre  in  Rheims 
(?ig.  154    ),  oonoerning  wnicn  I  possess  no  fartiier  inform- 
ation, ont  5ïûicû  mast  belong  to  aoout  tne  nign  Renaissance  a 
already,  the  middie  aisie  is  likejyise  indicatsi  externaiiy 
oy  a  grsafc  aron. 

Kote  98*?.   ?T0^  IsrcxeV  SW.oes'tre  etc. 

In  tae  Cnurcn  of  Srie-Oomte-Rooert,  tne  middie  aisie  exnio- 
its  above  a  Gotûio  ground  story  a  slender  gaiiery  iike  a  tri- 
forium.witii  piiasters  and  four  arcnes  îrith  traoery,  above  th- 
is  being  a  roana  aron  over  a  rose  window,  very  simiiar  to  tii- 
at  on  3.  Pierre  ab  Rnsims.  Above  tne  entaoiature  are  a  balus- 
trade and  tne  steep  gable,  ail  oet^reen  buttresses,  taat  are 
formsd  as  piiasters  of  a  ooiossai  order.  îae  détails  are  ai- 
lied  to  tnose  of  3.  Sustaoûe  in  Paris  of  about  1540. 
0.   Type  of  tne  Oertosa  near  Pavia. 
644.   Importance  of  tais  Composition. 

Référence  must  De  made  to  othsr  -caurcn  faoaic^s  or  Du  Cerce- 
au, that  indeed  apparently  show  a  som^'-riiat  advanced  style,  o 
DUL  yvhicn  are  actualiy  conternoorary  JTitû  nis  facaie  for  3.  S 
Sustacfle.(?ig.  15ô),  and  fcnat  exists  oniy  in  an  engraving  kn- 
o<în  as  tiiat  of  tae  "Grande  Onartreuse  de  Pavia''.  In  spite  of 
tne  relation  to  tais  model,  it  is  an  independent  composition 
of  Ou  Oeroeau,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  évidence  of  the  diff- 
érent ideas  in  tnès  domain  in  taat  time. 

It  sxnibits  tae  façade  of  tne  Oertosa  of  Pavia  transformed 
according  to  a  definite  principie,  saoîfn  as  compose!  jvitn  its 
laoking  central  additions  with  tneir  semioircuiar  gaoles  on 
tae  middie  and  tne  outer  side  aisles. —  Du  Cerceau  nas  sougat 
GO  give  to  tae  ouilding  arranged  in  three  neigats  a  severer 
and  more  arcnitectural  cûaraoter  Dy  means  of  three  Corintnian 
orders  of  naïf  columns  Tfith  coupled  piiasters  at  tae  angles. 
Tne  t'^o  very  aigii  middie  friezes  and  tne  plinta  of  tne  ground 
story  are  suoiividsd  oetween  tae  oreais  oy  ta-^   arcade  of  Doi- 
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DoloeDuono,  wûicû  in  three  affective  ûopizontal  oands,  at  tne 

933 
same  foms  tûe  parapets  of  tue  tn'ree  stories. 

It  is  aii  attempt  to  ooœoine  ttie  Renaissanoe  facaie  »fitn  se- 
veral  stories  of  oolunans  wito  the  front  façade  of  tae  ohief 
sxaaiple  of  Miianese  love  of  ornamentation,  and  it  snows  once 
niore,  ton   tûe  tnougûts  of  tne  s>renoû  oiasters  were  direoted  t 
tovyard  tne  saine  région,  in  sThioii  tney  sougnt  tne  first  proto- 
types of  tneip  Renaissance, 

îiiis  composition  psppesents  tas  tnoinenc.,  vinen  tne  tnougnts 
oegan  to  turn  from  tùence  toîrarl  Roms.  It  is  a  preliminary 
of  the  latep  type  of  Roman  pilasters  and  of  tiie  faoade  ifitû 
hall  columns  with  an  élévation  stspped  like  a  basilica. 

c.  façades  sfitû  Small  Towars. 

One  meets  witn  smail  façades,  flanked  by  one  or  two  loft 
towers,  taat  apparently  sbouid  contain  a  '/rinding  stairway  to 
tne  roof  and  tiie  cornice  gallery. 

On  tne  eariy  Renai,ssa,nçe  faoade  of  -the  Ghurch  of  3rie-Gointe- 
Rooert  (ppobaoiy  aoout  1535  or  1540)  tnere  projects  only  at 
tne  riéflt  corner  of  bhe  middie  aisle  such  a  stair^ray  to;fer. 
Below  Qotùic  and  polygonal,  aoove  round  .vith  t'/ro  orders,  half 
ooliimns  ûefore  pilasters.   Tne  rums  of  tne  Oûarch  of  Boones- 
'Prancheliû  nave  at  tne  left  corner  of  tae  façade  an  octagonal 
toïfer  of  this  kind. 

On  tne  Ohuroa  ai;  Vetheuii,  tne  angles  of  tne  midiia  aisie 
are  treated  as  smail  square  tOi?ers. 

3.  Saturnin,  tne  earlier  chapei  of  tn*  Ohateau  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, nad  from  tae  tims  of  franois  I  (oetîfean  1583  and  1545 
a  vestibule  '/fitn  x.sïo  small  caïupaniies,  whicn  pro.jecôed  iato 
the  oval  court,  and  tnat  saouid  oe  recognizaole  witnin  tûe 
ne'/f  façade  of  Henry  IV. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  tûe  chapei  at  Tiilaioy  (?ig.  150),  tûe 
Château  chapei  at  Anet  (?'igs.  192,  193),  and  in  Lne  "Temple"' 
at  Conçues  (Fig.  206),  tûese  tvro  iow  towers  appear  to  indica- 
te  tne  possessor  of  a  fief.  ' 

d.  ArchitecLure  of  ToïTers  in  Oenerai.  , 

Before  tne  treatment  of  the  façade  with  two  towsrs  for  3. 

/ 
Sustacne  in  Paris  and  of  3.  Micnsl  at  Dijon,  something  shouid 
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be  said  on  tûs  isvslopmsnt  of  tàs  aroûitsoture  of  ttie  towers 
of  tae  Renaissance  in  ?rano3. 

Ô45.   Influence  of  tûe  Oatheiral  at  Tours. 
?irst  of  ail  cooies  into  considération  hère  the   compietion 

of  tQ8  towers  of  tne  Oatnelrai  at  Tours,  tnat  were  commenced 

939 
betifeen  1492  and  1498,  and  finisned  in  1547.     Tneir  forins 

evidently  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on  the  treatment 

of  the  oûuroû  towers  of  tne  ?rench  Renaissance. 

'Their  upper  parts  exhibit  in  addition  to  tae  iowsr  Sothic 

subdivision  ail  oossible  steps  of  mixture  of  tne  oid  and  new 

forms  of  the  transition  pnase  and  of  tae  early  Renaissance. 

Above  the  square  thay  pass  into  an  octi-.gon.^-l  doine  ifitii  Ic.c^t 

iantern,  llkewise  sùapsd  as  a  smail  dôme.   Tne  eariier  nopth 

to'-ïer  îras  completed  in  1507.  Whetner  Bastien  Prancois  and 

^^artin  François  were  actuaily  the  designers  or  jirere  merely  t 

990 
the  exeoutors,  I  am  unable  to  finaiiy  décide. 

>So-te  990.   See  kvX^   105,  108  ox\,à  116. 

Yet,  îïhen  I  referred  on  page  102  to  tais  said  oiaster,  I  ad- 
ded  thereto,  that  the  detepiination  of  the  naain  fonns  of  thè- 
se dôme  tepminations  could  not  occur  before  tàe  arrivai  of  t 
tne  Italians  of  tne  oolony  of  Amooise,  and  that  a  definite  p 
participation  of  their  chiet"  master-  ?ra  Siocondo  appeared  to 
me  more  prooaole  than  the  contrary.   And  indsei  just  oecause 
a  contrast  oetween  the  security  of  ail  gênerai  forms  of  this 
domed  élévation  exists,  which  one  should  not  expect  from  the 
masters,  that  had  to  answer  for  the  tolerably  rude  détails  of 
the  exécution.   The  figures  in  the  nicnes  havs  something  cru- 
de  and  dwarfed,  and  even  on  the  south  toîfer,  oniy  completed 
in  1547,  occur  in  places  forms,  that  already  are  under  tne 
influence  of  Blois  and  Oharnoord,  and  that  are  stili  less  mat- 
ure than  the  pecuiiar  composition  of  tne  domed  structure,  wn- 
ose  form  was  fixed  before  1500. 

The  termination  of  the  south  tower  s^as  comoletad  in  1547  a 

991 
and  is  ascribed  to  Pierre  Gandier. 

Xo\e  991.   Lcvxxoe,  à.  DVc \Voiviva\.T*e.  Yo\,,  1,  p.  29i^. 

One  hère  observes,  hovf  tae  graduai  development  of  tne  aipna- 
oet  of  forms  of  tne  school  ob  Amboise  ifas  appliei  oy  steps  to 
tûose  members,  tnat  could  occur  on  a  liower,  witnouti  passing 
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be  aaidi  on  the  deveiopmsnt  of  thô  aroùitecture  ot  ttie  towers 
of  toe  Renaissance  in  France. 

Ô45.  Influence  of  tûe  Oathelral  at  Tours. 
?irst  of  ail  cornes  into  considération  hère  tùe  oompietion 

of  tae  towers  of  the  Oatnelrai  at  Tours,  tnat  were  ooainienoed 

939 
between  1492  and  1498,  and  finisned  in  1547.     Tfteir  forais 

evidently  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on  the  treatment 

of  the  ohurch  towers  of  the  trench  Renaissance. 

Xo\.e  <ï89,   See  ATo\v\,>»e»  de  Vkrt  îratvco-Va,  VoV.  2.  p.  2>2i. 

îheir  upper  parts  exhibit  in  addition  to  the  iower  Gothic 
subdivision  aii  possible  steps  of  nixture  of  tne  old  and  new 
forms  of  the  transition  paase  and  of  the  eariy  Renaissance. 
Above  the  square  they  pass  into  an  octa-^/jinèti  dorne  Yiith   iar,;^^ 
iantern,  Idkewise  shaped  as  a  snaail  dôme.   Tne  eariier  north 
tovfer  was  completed  in  1507.   Whether  Bastien  François  and 

^jlartin  francois  were  actually  the  designers  or  vfere  msrely  t 

990 
the  exeoutors,  I  aoa  unable  to  finaily  décide. 

iîote  990.   See  krt-s  105,  108  OLXv,à  116. 

Yet,  when  I  referred  on  page  102  to  this  said  oiaster,  I  ad- 
ded  thereto,  that  the  détermination  of  the  main  forms  of  thè- 
se dôme  terminations  could  not  occur  before  tàe  arrivai  of  t 
the  Italians  of  the  oolony  of  Amboise,  and  tnat  a  dsfinite  p 
participation  of  their  chief  master-  Fra  Siocondo  appeared  to 
me  more  probable  than  the  contrary.   And  indesd  just  oecause 
a  contrast  betsfeen  the  security  of  ail  gênerai  forms  of  this 
domed  élévation  exists,  which  one  should  not  expect  from  the 
masters,  that  had  to  answer  for  the  tolerably  rude  détails  of 
the  exécution.  The  figures  in  the  nicaes  hâve  something  cru- 
de  and  dwarfed,  and  sven  on  the  south  tower,  oniy  completed 
in  1547,  occur  in  places  forms,  that  already  are  under  tne 
influence  of  Blois  and  Chambord,  and  that  ara  still  less  mat- 
ure than  the  peculiar  composition  of  tne  domed  structure,  irn- 
ose  form  was  fixed  before  1500. 

The  termination  of  the  south  tower  was  completed  in  1547  a 
and  is  asoribed  to  Pierre  Qaadier. 

)Co\e  991.   LaTvoe,  k,    t)\-c\.\,OMva\.re.  YoV.  1,  p.  29^. 

One  hère  observes,  how  the  graduai  development  of  tne  alona- 
bet  of  forms  of  tae  school  ob  Amboise  was  applied  oy  steps  to 
those  members,  that  could  occur  on  a  tower,  witnout  passin5 
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outaicie  tiie  ciiief  ourrents  of  tûe  origioally  deoiied  design 
for  GorûpietioQ. 

A  fartûer  aoolioatioQ  of  tàe  saaie  foroas  is  foand  on  the  On- 
orch  of  3.   (Beraiain  at  Argentao.    (Pig.   lo5         ). 

Xo-te   <âÇ!a.      frowi    cxxv   o\*à  àrcx\»\,a4   \.w  CiaX^^uet  «ies   ^atoiwipes   \,w 
?av\.s.    Vo\..    Y\v   146. 

The  spire  of  the  tovrer  on  tûe  faoade  is  formed  as  a  two  st- 
ory  dofne  steoped  in  tvfo  parts, as  a  transition  from  the  square, 
îhe  idea  is  sbiii  early  Gottiio,  and  tûe  simplified  forms  app- 
coxitnate  tûose  of  tûs  Qigû  Renaissance, 
e.   *acades  witû  tsfo  Towers. 
346.  3.  Sustaone  in  Paris. 

Before  tûe  vaoiaiïei^fiacîade  ifitû  tîïo  towers  of  the  fâinoas  0 
•^iiarcû  of  3.  Sastacas  is  Paris  can  oe  descrioei,  sometning  m 
aiast  be  said  of  the  exterior  of  tae  saine.  Its  ûistory  will 
fipst  be  treatsd  in  référence  to  tne  interior  and  in  connect- 
ion '.vitQ  ?igs.  132  and  154. 

Partioularly  interesting  on  this  at  présent  is  tne  façade 
of  the  transept.  SeloTT  are  tsfo  doorrays,  chat  are  ooinbined 
with  a  broad  tracery  »fincto/f  under  a  comaion  round  arch  into  a 
single  ïnotive  oetïreen  broad  piiasters.(H?ig.  29).  Aoove  the 
entabiature  of  taa   lutter  are  t.¥0  broad  Oorintaian  piLasters 
at  tûs  angles,  and  oet^feea  toese  ara  t^o  triforiun  arcades  a 
aoove  each  otaer.   In  the  second  sfcory  follows  tha  great  wa3- 
el  îïiûdo/f.  Over  this  cornes  an  entaoiature,  jfhose  CDrnice  and 
oalustrade  are  sxteaded  as  a  teraiination  of  tûe  niddie  aisle. 
Sinaliy  to  the  roof  corresponds  a  siender  gaoie  îTitn  a  s.iiall 
ffûôei  window  beneath  a  Gotûio  olind  arcû.  At  both  sides  rou- 
nd turrets  teminate  the  buttresses. 

T'he  coiiposition  of  tne  transept  façade  of  3.  Sustachs  in 
Paris  is  based  on  sacû  as  are  shown,  for  exampie,  ûy  the  tra- 
nsefJt  of  the  Gathedral  of  3eaavais.(15  tû  century). 

On  tne  élévation  tûe  style  clears  and  simplifies  itself. 
ïne  consoles  of  the  entabiature  over  tne  portai  already  appr- 
oxiîiate  to  tûe  style  of  tûe  Chapel  of  3.  Ro-nain  at  Rouen.  On 
the  tiTO  triforium  arcades  tû3  Doric  capitals  recall  Lhose  of 
Scouen.  The  piiaster  treatuent  is  unusually  sharp,  olain  and 
tense. 

Witû  tûe  exécution  of  tae  aoove  described  oeautiful  traaseot 
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façade  ttie  exterior  of  tùe  aiie  faoadss  of  3.  Sustacae  is  le- 
3S  syaipathetio.  Tns  soâpoeiy  ppojecting  Corinthian  pilasters 
b3tï73sn  tns  windovfs  of  tûe  cûapels  appsar  Dpoai,  snort  ani  n 
not  lu  tiie  scaie  of  tns  traosry.  Entirely  fiât  and  ifeak,  th- 
ey  do  ûot,  as  tàey  siiould,  forai  tns  groand  story  of  tns  batt- 
ress  systam,  taat  Doldly  project3  abovs  tuèir  entaolature  and 
its  oalustrade.  îney  f urtû3r  nave  no  proportion  to  tne  two 
uppsr  pilaster  orders  of  tne  outtrsss. 

The  tracery  of  the  Windows  of  tns  ohapele  and  of  tnose  of 
the  side  aisies  reaohing  above  tàena  is  no  longer  tpuly  lats 
ootnio  and  not  even  in  good  Renaissance  fornas.  ?inally  quite 
discordant  are  tns  varied  asoending  oval  arcass  of  tns  douoi- 
sd  fiying  Duttressss,  taat  in  two  stopiss  support  tne  upper 
»alls  of  tne  iniddie  aisls  and  isransspt. 

îne  faoads  of  oas  onapels  oa  tns  rigat  between  transept  and 
faaads  sxtsnds  ooliqaely,  so  tnat  tne  deptn  of  tns  onapels  d 
diGdinisnes  from  tas  first  ons  and  in  front  only  amounts  to  t 
taat  of  a  sids  aroh. 

'The  foraier  maia  façade  of  tae  five  aisies  of  3.  Eastacàe  h 
had  t'jio   tojfers  and  a  wids  aiddle  aisie  lOetween  theai.  ?or  the 
entire  widta  iTers  completsd  two  stories  of  the  façade  and  aa- 
if  tns  third,  .vaich  sxtsadsd  to  aboat  tas  cornics  of  tae  aiid- 
dis  aisie.  ?our  ooid  outtresses  saDdividsd  it.  On  tas  groa- 
nd story,  thaï,  corresponds!  to  the  asignt  of  tas  aiain  portai, 
were  on  eaca  of  tae  two  wiisr  iniddle  piers  and  z-fio   taoernacies 
wita  gables  oeside  each  otnsr  belovf  tne  heigat  of  tas  iaipost, 
and  two  similar  onss  corresponiing  to  tne  round  arca.  On  Las 
second  story  were  two  ooupled  Doric  oilasters  on  psdsstals. 
Tae  pilasters  had  noas  in  tas  taird  story.   Tas  capitals,  pro- 
ûably  of  the  lonic  ordsr,  were  not  executed. 

At  tne  outsids,  i.e.,  farthest  froai  tas  middie,  somsirhat  a 
narroiver  buttresses  had  ont  one  tabernacle  anl  ons  Diiastsr 
in  îfidth.  Tas  sains  on  the  side  facadss  of  tas  towers. 

On  the  tOiTsrs  wsre  triply  dividsd  Windows  in  tas  ground  sc- 
ory,  whoss  lo»sr  oart  is  not  visible  on  the  engraviag,  but  n 
sras  prooaoiy  conneoted  into  a  single  motive  witn  tns  side  do- 
orifays.  In  tae  second  story  a  round  arcnsd  windo.T  with  t?ro 
înullions  and  tracsry  for  tns  satire  wiita.  In  ths  tairi  sto- 
ry was  visiole  tas  os^ianing  of  a  windo^  ia  tivo  iivisioas. 
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Oa  tii8  fniiile  alise  in  tn»  sacond  story  anl  aoove  tne  port- 
ai' ?fas  in  a  figure  panel  for  fche  entire  wiith,  a  ieep  blini 
arcn  ^itû   an  aroais  of  five  aroiies  belosr  tne  i,Tipo3"&.  In  tûe 
tnird  story  was  oomoisnoed  a  great  rose  '.rindoff. 

Over  tne  round  aroned  portai  and  tae  sida  windosrs  on  tne  t 
towers  was  an  entablatare,  tiiac  only  extended  betsreen  the  but- 
tresses  âûd  oorresponded  to  tae  pedestais  of  fcae  pilasters  of 
tne  second  story  on  tne  buttresses. 

On  tne  soutnern  Longer  sides  of  the  OauroQ,  tns  side  façade 
of  tne  rigiit  tower  is  preserved  in  tiie  second  and  naïf  tne  t 
taird  story.  Tne  Doric  entabiature  lies  higner  than  tàe  cor- 
nic8  of  tae  aisle,  and  thsreby  sras  independent  for  tae  archi- 
tecture of  tne  side  façade,  Tùe  ground  story,  on  tne  oontra- 
ry,  was  nar(noni25ed  witn  tne  new  façade,  wneraby  taa  ancient 
chapel  iocated  tnere  was  destroyed.  Tais  produced  tne  erroa- 
eo'us  opinion,  taat  tne  building  of  tae  existing  fiacade  was  at 
tae  oost  06  tne  first  bay  of  tae  caurca. 

ïhe  Doric  oornice  wita  triglypiis  abutfcing  against  tae  corn- 

ice  of  tae  side  aisles  reoalls  ttiose  of  the  littie  galiery  of 

tne  Louvre  (aext  tae  Jardin  de  l'Infante). 

îhe  ^reat  façade  comoosition  of  Jacques  Du  Oerceau  for  3. 
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Sustacne  sho^rs,  as  may  be  seen  in  ?ig.  loô  '   ,  already  tne 

oonventionai  native  translation  of  a   jfeind  of  great  cataedral 

façade  iato  tae  rioe  style  of  Francis  I.   îveryîrnere  is  oiias- 

ter  arcaitecture  employed.  Its  combination  i^ita  arones  four 

tinaes  aoove  eaca  other  on  tne  to»ers  nas  oaly  a  aïonotonous  a 

and  ?7eatc  effect. 

Kote  "393.   ?K*om  \.\\e  o\'\.|\t\,o.\,  àra>»\Ti|,  ^OT\fter\.\^  \K\-t\v  )^.  Bes- 
tcx\,\,Veuv,  Tvo\»  \x\  \\ve  Go.'o'vft.et  des  SiStampee  \ft  Çovxs. 

On  the  contrary,  the  treatiiient  of  tas  façade  of  tne  aiiddle 
aisie  is  mucn  nappier.  Like'/rise  aère  is  bae  internai  naigat 
caaracterized  on  tae  exterior,  yet  only  oy  tae  splendid  arca- 
de in  the  two  tniddle  stories,  instead  of  the  usual  rose  '-fiai- 
oif.-  A  kind  of  loggia  is  there  arrange!  iike  taat,  '^hion  Ant- 
onio da  Sangallo  projectei  on  tae  Onurca  of  S.  Peter  for  tae 
dispensation  of  tae  papal  blessing,  and  taerein  is  a  ne»  pro- 
of  of  -Ghe  already  frequently  mentioned  fact,  taat  Ou  Oerceau 
nad  studiei  tne  models  and  designs  y£or  S.  Peter.   îae  co;nbin- 
ed  effect  of  tnis  arcaie  mith  tae  gaoie  aas  sojietaing  grandi  y 
oeautiful. 
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Partiouiapiy  nappy  is  the  décorative  suDOPiiaation  of  tns 
gabie,  wûere  Du  Seroeau  has  isveiopel  the   motive  of  a  triamp- 
hai  apcti  in  the  style  of  tne  jfinlow  of  the  roof.  la  the  same 
3piPit  is  aiso  treatei  tne  oaaiQ  portai. 

Wûile  Du.  Oerceaii  separateî  tne  towers  from  liûe  iaidlie  buil- 
ding already  in  the  foupth  story  oy  a  naproj»  passage,  he  att- 
emoted  to  give  more  importanoe  to  tne  upper  half  of  tne  boire- 
V3,    Hùtoh   appear  lo?f. 

Du  Oeroeaa  oan  nave  composed  tnia  faoade  soon  and  aot  10  y 
yeaps  aftep  tne  oeginning  of  tne  onurcn.  Qnfoptunately  we  do 
not  knoif  sfhat  moved  nim  to  this  step,  or  tne  relation  of  his 
design  to  tnat  opiginally  intended. 

On  the  naediaeval'  faoade  of  NoiiPe  Dame  at  Rodez,  instead  of 
tne  gable  oetween  tne  tovreps  is  exeouted  suoh  a  t'/ro  story  ar- 
oniteoture  in  the  foroa  of  a  oomplete  and  oiearly  oomposed  oh- 
urcn  faoade.  5?ûe  narpower  upper  story  is  cro'/rned  oy  a  low  g 
gable.  This  /^estern  gaoie  must  nave  oeen  ersoted  in  1562  ûy 
Jean  Salvanh,  and  it  exhibits  tne  mature  style  of  tne  nign 
Renaissance. 

Ô47.  Oathedrai  at  Angers. 

Li^e?ri38  on  tne  Oatnsdrai  at  Angers,  tne  upper  naff  of  tne 
iniddle  ouiiiing  was  first  Duilt  during  the  Renaissance  oeriod 
in  a  peouiiar  ?fay.   Ins&eai  of  Lne  gable  of  tne  .nidile  aisle, 
there  begins  in  tne  fifth  story  a  square  temple,  separated  f 
from  the  upper  story  of  tne  to'^ers  by  a  very  suali  interval, 
as  in  the  design  of  Du  Oerceau.  (n'ig.  loô).   It  is  croj^ned  oy 
à  second  story  with  octagonal  lome  and  a  large  iantern.  On 
the  tnird  story  of  tne  façade  pilasi-ers  suodiviie  a  icini  of 
sieaiar  ar'iîaie,  -^ùos-:    ;i|rii.  :i;.\'-^:' <.->/;   iiiu^j/i'v^^lo  -.c ^    ■•;..:.  .>:.;,  oy 
statues  on  rien  consoles.   Tnis  story  /*itû  cne  rien  pilaster 
panels  and  oeautiful  canopies  over  tae  figures  nas  toe  cnarac- 
ter  of  tne  early  Renaissance.  On  tne  frieze  oeiow  tne  little 
Lempls  is  tne  date  of  1540,  ifniie  aside  from  tne  garland  fri- 
eze, the  latter  a  plain  yeL  rich  suodivision,  that  more  and 
more  upwards  passes  into  tne  triple  Renaissance. 

Tnis  dôme  or  toiver  of  3.  iiaurice,  as  it  is  called,  as  weil 
as  the  qui  te  similar  to/rer  of  tne  Trinity,  as  Lance  remarks, 
jïâs  built  in  1554-155Ô  Dy  Jean  de  Lepine. 
Ô4S.   ^^'otre  Dame  at  Tonnerre. 
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648.   Notre  Dame  at  îoanerre. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  or  tne  entire  ?renoû  Ren- 
aissance inoontestaoly  rsmains  tûe  facaie  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Tonnerre.  By  the  rioûness  anl  ttie  fantasy  ot  its  composition, 
and  in  part  oy  tne  cnara  of  tàe  détails,  it  is  a  »ork  scarce- 
iy  to  De  descriDed,  and  indeed  is  unique  in  its  way.   It  is 
not  entltèly  oompleted  aad  consista  of  a  toifer  at  tne  ieft  of 
tris  middle  aisie  and  tiie  rigbt  side  aisie. 

Sefors  tae  middle  aisie  and  occupying  about  tne  entire  wid- 
tû  between  tùe  Duttress  and  tne  lo?fer  naïf,  is  t-ne  douole  do- 
oriïay  beneatii  the  tympanum  of  a  great  round  arcned  portai. 
On  its  jamo  are  piaced  pilasters  oelo'//  and  an  arch  above. 
The   architrave  is  in  tnree  bands,  ornamented  most  richly  oy 
consoles,  coffers  etc.  In  the  spandreis  of  the  arches  oenea- 
the  entablatare  are  ms:iailions  and  figures. 

Aoove  this  entaoiature  rises  a  kind  of  attic  «rith  three  ro- 
und arches.  îne  middle  one  is  wicier,  pro.jscting  in  trumpet 
form,  and  supports  a  three-sideà  baicony  jfitn  a  balustrade. 
At  both  sicies  a  soiall  and  oolique  motive  like  a  triumphal  ar- 
oh  combines  thèse  tarée  arcnes  wita  tne  boidiy- projecting  bu- 
ttresses,  wnile  a  ricner,  nigner  and  simiiar  motive  fills  the 
middle  arcn  of  the  attic  /rifch  unglazed  "oracery. 

Gorresponiing  to  tne  gable  of  one  roof,  onat  succesds  bais 
attic,  is  added  a  form  in  t,wo  steps,  some?raaL  as  tne  composi- 
tion 01  tne  middie  arcn  iô  the  drawing  of  Du  Oercsau.  (?'ig.  156). 

On  the  tower  at  tae  oase  and  oet-zieen   tne  buttresses,  a  rou- 
nd-arcned  portai^  is  enclosed  oy  columns  and  a  pointsd  gaoie. 
Above  is  a  rose  wiado/r  betvreen  oiiasters  furnished  with  a  mo- 
dillion  cornice.  Besiie  tne  buttress  on  tne  rignt  aises  a  s 
smali  round  3tair'.*ay  toifer  ffith  ssverai  oilaster  oriers  arran- 
ged  spirally.  Ix,   nas  a  good  effect,  taat  tne  outtresses  are 
treatei  as  anguiar,  rien  yet  soiii  masses,  enclosed  at  bne 
angles  oy  pilasters  connected  oy  arcnes,  m  four  oriers  over 
each  otûer. 

According  to  its  style  forms,  the  façade  must  nave  been  oe- 

$un  oet'^een  1525  and  1535.  On  tae  tower  at  the  Ieft  above  is 
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the  date  of  lô30.    On  tne  portai  tne  outer  iittle  columns 

appeared  to  me  to  be  closeiy  allied  to  the  lonic  screen  in  t 

the  Ohurch  at  S.  florentin,  perhaps  oy  the  sama  master. 
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o-t.o4vo.i{>\v   ot    t^xe   eTvtere   eVev>cxt\OTv   Va   wo\   Xo  \>e   \\\ou|,Vi-t   o^  •      I 

a\»\u|,,      k   vepresexvtcxt\,ot\,  »Ol>a    oe   seew   \.xv  iîoà\,eT,    •Yc)i\^\,ot    etc. 

lu   t\ve    s-tOTv^®*"^   GOTvtvcxst   to    ttvVa   oTve   \a\'t\v   ■r\c\xx\ess   s;>veoà, 
o\iev   \\\e   exvt\ve   ^aoaàe   statvàs   tVva-t   ot    t\ve  Ohuorll   at   Isle-Aîa;!! 
aear  Paris.      Tiis  masonry  batweea  the  buutressss  is  entirsiy 
piain.      In  x^ae  ground  story  is  foual  oniy  a  very  oeautifal 
pound-arcaei  portai   in  Renaissance  style,    wniie  tlie  rose  îrin- 
dow  in  tû9  first  story  reoaains  Gobnio,      Before  tiie  rigiit  sids 
aisie  stands  the  tower.      Tne  left  one  adjoins  witii  a  naïf  ga- 
ëis  tns  iniddle  aisle. 

649.  3.  aiohsl  at  Dijon. 

T'hs  beaatifal  and  imposing  t'aoade  of  3.  ivïionel  at  Dijon  is 
in-  the  masses  and  tnsir  subdivision  sntireiy  built  after  the 
systen  of  the  Frenoh  Sothic  oathedral  faoades  with  t;ïo  towers. 
Tûs  four  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  toifsrs  subdivide  the 
faoade  into  tnree  divisions  of  approximately  equal  iïidtns. 
On  the  higa  ground  story,  that  nas  aoout  one  fourth  the  total 
aeight,  tne  outtresses  scarcsly  projeot  at  ail,  so  taat  ità^i 
fortnsa  oontiauous  and  anited  subs&raotara  --vita  tiis  thrss  ^re- 
at  and  dsep  round-arcnei  portais,  which  are  orownsd  oy  an  en- 
tablature  ffith  Doid  Gornice.  Above  this  coonmenoe  on  tne  tow- 
srs  reotangular  panels  four  stories  aoove  eacn  otaer,  wnose 
strongiy  projecting  buttresses  on  the  front  side  are  trsaiied 
iflfith  three  orders  of  ooupled  pilasters  (lonio,  Oorinthian  and 
Composite  orders),  vraile  in  the  lo-rest  story  the  entaolature 
rests  on  plain  ïfall  piers.   îhe  t-ro  upper  orders  are  fluted, 
and  ail  hâve  pedestais.  Above  tas  lonio  and  Oo^iposibs  orders 
the  buttresses  aavs  pointed  gaoles  and  segaaentai  gaoles.   3e- 
tween  tne  outtresses  on  tne  reoessed  fronts  of  tne  towers  are 
in  eaoh  story  two  slender  round-arcaed  windoi«rs  arrangea  like 
an  aroade,  aooompanied  oy  free  fluted  oolumns  standing  oefore 
pilasters,  (Doric  oeiow),  wnose  pedestais  and  entaolatures  a 
are  returned,  excepting  tae  uppermost,  taat  is  continuons, 
îaereoy  riss  through  the  four  stories  to  tae  last  oornioe  &û- 
ree  continuons,  receding,  iignt;  and  richly  subdivided  buttres- 
ses.  Above  the  fourth  order  rises  on  a  hi^h  substructure  tne 
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fourtti  order  risss  on  a  hign  substruotare  the  fiftii  order  of 
bhs  drams  of  tùe  ostagonal  1o:q3s,  tûat  orown  tne  towers.  Tney 
hâve  at  tne  angles.  Tûey  ûave  at  tàe  angles  light  retarned 
pilasters,  from  which  spring  tne  rios  of  tne  dômes,  beslda  t 
them  oeing  ooluains,  betweea  jriiioQ  lies  a  round-arcned  arcade, 
as  oelow. 

Tne  middle  aisie  lies  in  tne  plane  of  tne  reoessed  portions 
of  tne  towers,  and  on  botn  sidas  thebqaapter  .elroies  .of  round 
stairway  towers  forii  a  connection  wita  tne  projècting  buttres- 
ses.  They  hâve  above  tne  fourth  story  saall  dômes  as  termin- 
ations.  Above  tne  sntablatare  of  tne  ground  story,  as  crown- 
ing  tiie  round-arcned  aiiddle  portai,  is  arrangea  a  cnaraiing  r 
round  tower  /ritn  doms,  '/rûose  lantern  corresponds  about  to  the 
oedestals  of  tne  lonic  order.  Six  round  arcnes  of  an  arcade 
separated  oy  soaaeîvhat  projècting  and  coupled  columns,  suodiv- 
ide-  its  druîD.  ïhis  doaie  serves  as  a  lantern  for  a  round  ope- 
ning  formed  in  tne  tunnel  vault  of  the  iovrer  portai* 

3ehind  tiiis  littie  Teuple,  the  entire  width  of  the  wall  of 
tne  oaiddle  aisle  is  occupied  by  tifo  coupled  round-arched  irin- 
dows,  each  witû  X,-no   mullions,  and  tnat  neariy  correspond  to 
ths  height  of  the  t'.fo  lower  stories  of  the   to^vsrs.  Above  th- 
em  the  entaolature  of  tne  lonic  order  extends  tnrougn.   It 
bears  a  oharming  loggia,  wnicn  is  forined  oy  five  arches  and 
three-quarter  coluoins  of  tne  Goriathian  order.  The  Vho   siie 
arches  are  partially  concealed  by  the  stair^ay  turrets.  The 
loggia  nas  a  continuons  entabiature,  above  whicb  a  oalustrade 
jfith  perforated  panels  fons  a  passage  oetween  tne  tovrers,  oe- 
nind  which  the  façade  is  crowned  oy  the  steepiy  pointed  gaols 
of  tne  roof  of  tûs  middle  aisie  between  two  obelisks  and  crovî- 
ned  by  a  third. 

In  the  entirs  ground  story  is  yet  exoressed  tne  charactsr 
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of  tne  mature  and  clear  early  Renaissance.     Thf  numerous 

arcnivolts  of  the  ieep  portais,  tne  canopies  over  tne  niches 

in  their  jamos,  tne  tvfo  stories  of  pilasters  »ith  arabesques 

and  nicnes  on  the  fronts  of  tne  scarceiy  projècting  buttress- 

es,  the  medallion  busts  in  garlands  in  the  spandrels  of  the 

arches,  the  splendid  scrollworic  on  tne  frieze  of  the  cro*ning 

cornice,  ail  tnis  joyfui,  even  if  aiready  cieariy  arranged  1 

love  of  ornaiîientation  belongs  to  tne  -nature  early  Renaissance 
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of  B'ranois  I  onwaris.  Above  tàe  groand  story  the  détails  date 
from  tbe  high  Renaissance.   îûe  question,  ifûether  tûis  différ- 
ence indicates  two  différent  aaasters,  nas  aiready  ûeen  touch- 
ed  on  and  not  entirely  decided.   r^jne  ciroums tance,  tiiat  befo- 
re  tûe  date  of  1537  was  placed  over  the  right  portai,  the  ie- 
ft  tower  had  risen  to  the  frieze  of  the  second  (loniè)  order, 
ratner  seems  to  indicate  one  -naster,  who  conscioasly  simplif- 
ied  nis  style.   Tnis  appearance  sfould  nave  nothing  surprising, 
for  example  in  the  eider  Du  Cerceau  and  the  innumerable  draw- 
ings  and  engravings,  which  sho»  oontemporary  early  Renaissan- 
ce and  high  Renaissance  cooapositions.   Tne  opinion  prevailing 
in  Dijon,  tnat  tûis  façade  nas   by  Hugues  Sambin,  has  nothing 
impossiole,     and  tae  naore  so,  smoe  on  a  part  âoove  tne 
ground  story  the  saaie  design  was  retained  for  130  years. 

995.      See    krXz,    ^2    cxnà    110. 

Kote   996.      See   fvrt.    12,7.      Ovjev   X\\.z   s\,à,e  portais  As   1551.-- 
Ou   W\.z  Xz^X   \o\ûev   ou   \\ve   rl^Yvt  YiuWress    \.xv   Wve  .1oïv\c   t^\exe 
\.s   lôST.      Otv   X\\e   vlor\wt\\\axv   XvXz7,z  o^    \\iz  Ve^t   outl-vess   \«,   i 
1561.--   0\\   "tV^ie   v\,|Vvt   t,OM»eT   ow,  X\^e,   vXt^X  \)u\,-tress   anà    \.x\   X\^z 

IOTV\C    t"^'^^^®     ^S     lS4"i-i      0^^*^     1655     OTV    X\\Z    (wOT\TVVt\\ÇXX\    ox^zv     \\.        Ot\ 

X\iz   sa«ve  ^rVie  ot  X\^z  \z\X   ^uWvess  \6  1570,  otv  \\ve  coivtrarvi. 

Âccording  to  Lance  the  façade  of  3-  Micnel  in  Dijon  was  corn- 
pieted  in  1537  by  Hugues  Sauibin!  On  trie  tympanum  of  the  main 
portai  is  placed  nis  naaie. 

f.   façades  with  one  central  Tower. 

This  arrangement  of  the  façade  aopears  in  France  especiaiiy 
to  hâve  been  little  favored  for  the  larger  cûurchss.  Yet  the 
tîfo  follovïing  examples  from  tne  Renaissance  period  are  to  be 
mentioned  hère. 

The  rioh  façade  of  the  Collégial  Cnurch  in  3.  Riquier  in  t 
the  style  of  Louis  XII  with  a  square  middie  to?fer  witû  terra- 
ce  roof,  wQose  front  angles  are  acoompanied  up  to  aoout  tne 
last  third  ûy  small  polygonal  stairivay  towers  witn  pointe! 
spires. 

Not  uninteresting  althouga  aeavy  is  furtner,  likewise  in 
?icardy,  the  façade  of  the  Ohurcn  at  Pont-saint-Maxence  on  a 
middie  to^rer,  at  whose  angles  tne  buttress  are  square  beloîf 
but  above  form  round  ^ngle  turrets,  terminated  aoove  in  the 
form  of  dômes,  like  the  tower  itself.   Tne  iront  siies  of  tne 
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battre3ses,tiiat  projeot  froai  tûe  smail  turrets  are  aabàivilei 

oy  pilastsrs  with  nioûes.   The  side  aisles  with  their  half  g 
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gaoies  adjoia  the  tower. 

b.   Style  of  ftargaerits  de  Valois, 
ffs  aow  pass  to  the  exaaaples  irom  tiiat  ohapiing  brief  trans- 
ition phase  betifsen  tbe  early  Renaissance  (style  of  Francis  I) 
and  tne  high  Renaissance  (style  of  Henry  II),  /rhich  we  bave 

designated  by  the  name  of  tne  sister  of  tiie  king  as  tne  style 

993 
of  Margaret  de  Valois. 

Xo\e  998.   See  àr\s.  1^2,  iS3. 

1.     Sxaaiples  of  tûe  Development  of  dorais. 

850.   Ghurcb  at  .^euvy-Santour. 

qqq 

Tne   portai  of  tne  Oiiurob  of  .Meuvy-Santoap  (fig.  157    ) 
(1540,  aooording  to  Palustre),  sûosrs  a  step  of  developaaent, 
that  is  already  a  little  clearer  and  siaipler  tban  on  the  90u- 
tbern  transept  portai  of  3.  Sastaobe  in  Paris.   In  tne  arcade 
orowning  it,  tne  early  Renaissance  already  proceeds  to  that 

step  of  nobler  and  yet  fresber  simplicity,  îrbich  the  nigfa  Re- 
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naissance  directly  assnmes.      (See  Arts.  132,  133). 

Xo^e   999.      îrom   CaV\,\oi\,    Y.    ï,xvc^G\,ope<i\,e   à"» %o\v\,-teGt\j.re.    1 

111   ser\es.    Yo\..    1,    ÇV.    S8. 

Kote   1000.    Ti^ve   w.\àà\,e   àoor\»a^    o^    \\\6   O^vvxvoXv   oi\,   V\\,\,eTveu\De- 

X^rz   ot    "t^ve   0OT\c   p\.\,cxate"rs,    \a\v\,cYv   eTvo\.OÊe   X\iZ   vowxvà   o-ro^vea, 
•t\vere   T\,sea   \u   é,ooà  pTO'porW.oxvs   to   X\^z  \,o\sier   pcrt   o.   atructwve 
ot    "tVvvee  n\o\\.ea   o.cGompcxTv.\.eà,   \i\^    lonVo   p\,\»asters.      Qx^zv   X\iZ  mxà- 
àVe    axvà   Yv\|\vev   oxve   Vs    ex  po\.a-teà   ècx^Ve  \a\-t,\v  \va\.t    èa'oVes   ov^er 
X\iZ   sVàes.      C50Tv.so\,es   as   \.iv  ?\è,.    157   ooTvucG"t\\xe  uv\>er  tSkO-tÂ.^e 
\B\-t\\   X\<z   eu\a\)\.cvt,\xre.      "îXve   pWcxs-ters   are   t^vxteà,    \.n   t^ve  t\\o\\- 
ea    are   s\vells,    axxà    \,tv   X\<z   arc\v\.\DOlta   ot    X^^z  ^portai    arc\vea    are 

651.     3.   Martin  at  Spernay. 

îhe  portai  of  3.    liiartin  on  the  Ohuroh  at  âpernay  (^ig.   153 

1000 

)  exûibits  this  harionious  oombination  of  the  freshgess 

of  the  early  Renaissance  with  the  noole  parity  of  tne  high 

Renaissance  in  a  still  aaore  perfect  way,  and  it  mast  Delong 

to  the  aaost  cnaroaing  examples  of  this  tendency.   According  to 
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Palastre  it  was  built  in  1540.  Tne  sec5tioa  may  peroait  the  b 
belief,  that  there  exists  a  certain  relationship  betweea  tiiis 
portai  àni  tne  aroûiteotufs  of  tiie  ttro  Renaissance  chapels  of 
tne  Cathsdral:  at  Toni^  (ffigs.  135,  13ô),  even  if  the  latter  be 
iaors  boidly  and  dpyly  treated. 

Ko\.e  1001.   îro'».  sioiv\.teuT  d.ee  ArcYvx^ectes.  "ïear  1872.  Ç\,. 

352.  3.  Pierre  at  Tonnerre. 

The  Ohuroh  of  3.  Peter  at  Tonnerre  deserves  spécial  consid- 
ération on  acooant  of  tue  magnificent  siiûdivision  and  of  the 
charming  détails  of  the  soutnern  liransept  façade  and  of  tne 
adjoining  chapels.  The  style  of  tnis  monament  represents  in 
the  trench  Renaissance  almost  an  alided  pnase  to  that  occapi- 
ed  by  the  ,r»anc3llaria  in  Rome  and  the  Gathedral  in  Oomo  in  r 
référence  to  the  Italian. 

The  transept  has  two  orders  above  eaoh  other.  Below  at  the 
angles  instead  of  pilastars,  the  very  beautifully  treated  and 
flnted  3oriathian  colaoans  witû  retarned  pedestals  and  entabl- 
ature,  which  aiso  separate  the  bays  of  the  choir  chapels.  In 
the  second  story  very  nobly  sùaped  flat  pilasters  of  the  same 
order  subdivide  tne  quiet  ?rall  sarraces. 

In  the  ground  story  is  a  grsat  portai,  »ûos3  style  treatue- 
nt  stands  aoout  oetiffeen  the  two  portais  of  Neavy-Santoar  and 
of  Spernay  represented  in  ?igs.  137  and  153.  In  the  second 
story  follows  a  round-arched  window  »itn  triple  tracery.  On 
the  frieze  of  the  upper  entablature  beaiitiful  consoles  suppo- 
rt the  cornice  as  on  that  of  Paà^ace  oancellaria  at  Rome.  The 
entablature,  though  îfithoat  consoles,  extends  on  tne  oaiddle 
aisle  of  the  nave,  whicû  consists  of  only  tîro  bays.  Hère 
spring  from  tne  capitals  instead  of  pilasters  the  flying  but- 
tresses,  whose  external  curve  sao?f3  tne  fori  of  tne  iaverted 
S-consoles,  with  the  sane  tense  taouga  élégant  ilne,  sucn  as 
the  îiodel'  of  the  Gathedral  of  Pavia  nas.  In  the  bay  of  the 
side  aisle  adjoining  the  transept  on  tûe  west  is  a  second  su- 
aller  side  portai  with  a  ifinlow  aoove  it,  accooapaniei  by  ti<ro 
orders,  that  are  oonnected  by  nicnes.  Like-fise  on  tàe  portai 
of  the  transept  are  two  orders.  In  the  hignest  degree  surpr- 
ising  is  tne  date  of  érection  in  1562-1590  given  Dy  Palustre. 
Tne  tiaie  of  tne  design  aaigût  oe  placei  oetween  1540  and  1550. 
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Perhaps  it  is  best  to  insatioa  aère   the  séries  of  càapeië? 
vfith  Dorio  order  at  the  rigût  on  tue  Cûaroû  at  Oàatillon-sar- 
Inire,  wnion  I  knew  only  frona  iliastratioas. 

2,  F'acades  vfitn  thrse  Stories. 
653.   Oharoh  at  Vetùeuil. 

S'rom  the  transition  perioi  of  tne  eariy  Renaissance  to  tne 
oiassical  phase  is  to  be  lentioned  the  façade  ot   the  Churoh 
in  Vetaeuii.   It  consists  of  tne  bhree  story  façade  of  the 
iiiddie  aisie  between  two  saiall  square  towers,  that  projeot  a- 
about  haif  their  jfidth  in  front  and  sideîfise.   Âbove  tne  tor- 
se stories  tney  are  oonnected  oy  narroiv  passages  witû  oaiust- 
rades  above  the  comices. 

fhôse  saait  itôîisps''apô=eflttrely  piain.-aûd-iaave  only  at  the 
angles  of  the  two  upper  stories  smail  angle  colamns  instead 
of  angles.   Tas  ground  story  ocoupying  tne  saaie  height  of  cas 
façade  is  entirely  filled  by  the  round-arched  portai  sïith  tsfo 
doorvrays  and  three  niches  in  fcae  tympaniim.   A  Doric  entabiat- 
are  saoceeds  thèse,  extends  aroand  the  towers  and  has  a  gable 
in  tne  middla  part.   In  the  second  story  are  t?ro  twio  round- 
arched  »indo?fs,  in  the  uppermost  oeing  three  mediailions.  T 
Tne  tovfers  are  terminâtes  oy  tno   iittie  octagonal  temples  wi- 
th  dômes,  that  hâve  the  height  of  the  round  gaois,  «fhiCQ  cro- 
ifns  the  aiiilô  bditàîng;>uiî'îfle  contrast  oetîfeen  the  smoota  sur- 
faces of  the  ashlars  and  tne  sculptured  oarts,  and  further  t 
the  récession  of  biie  middle  part,  makes  the  whole  a  pleasant- 
ly  animated  élévation,  Jiithoat  the  proportions  oeing  particu- 
larly  good.   3ince  the  gable  roofs  of  tûe  bays  of  the  side  a 
aisles  stand  at  rignt  angles  to  the  middle  aisle,  their  faça- 
des are  oro?rned  by  balustrades  witûout  inclined  haif  gables 
or  console  buttresses,  whicû  adds  to  tne  earnestness  of  the 
composition.   The  nave  of  the  Ohurch  at  Vetheuil  was  erscted 
in  1553  and  the  ifestern  portai  in  1540. 

3.  yaoadas  /^ith  two  Stories. 

A  furtner  group  of  church  façades  in  smaller  villages  arou- 
nd  Paris  consists  of  the  ûuildings,  for  wnich  no  towers  vrere 
erected.  Perhaps  they  are  influenced  oy  the  building  of  tne 
Oûateau  at  Scouen.  They  saow  varying  and  in  part  caarming  s 
steps  of  tne  development  betîieen  tne  sarly  and  high  Renaiss- 
ance, tolerabiy  simiiar  to  tnose  on  tne  portais  at  Troyes  and 
in  its  vicinity. 
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654.   LuzarsQSS. 

In  the  Ghapoh  in  tne  little  village  or  Luzarones,  from  tiie 
time  or  tQ8  stiil  youthfal  aigu  Hsnaissance,  tiie  midlle  aisle 
oooars  vfith  a  steep  gable  aboat  OQe-thipd  pitch.   Ths  sids  a 
âisles  ad.join  it  with  half  gaoles,  so  taat  ths  former  rises 
above  the  latter  ûy  about  tàe  neight  of  the  entablature  of  t 
the  Qppsr  order.   At  the  angles  of  the  aiiddle  aisle  are  two 
orders  of  coupled  Doric  and  lonic  half  coiumns. 

3eio'/r  tae  sntire  widtn  is  formed  by  a  desp  round  aroh,  in 
whoss  rear  waii  lies  the  portai.  In  the  upper  atory  a  rose 
îrindow  ocoapies  tae  entire  fidth,  and  in  the  plain  gable  as 
only  a  stnall  plain  round  nindow.   Ihe  Dorio  entablatare  also 
extends  on  the  side  aisles,  at  the  angles  of  whioh  are  buttr- 
esses  Jfita  segmentai,  gables  instead  of  ooiainns,  above  tne  do- 
ors  with  depressed  arches  being  a  roand  winiour  and  a  smaller 
one  in  tne  half  gable. 
Ô55.   ielloy. 

In  the  façade  of  the  Ohiircù  at  Selloy  ?ritû  gable  on  middle 
aisle  and  two  half  gables,  the  Renaissance  portion  is  limited 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  façade  between  tne  strongly  projeo- 
ing  outtresses  of  the  middle  aisle. 

Tae  ground  story  consists  of  the  portai  motive,  a  great  ro- 
and windo,»  over  it  and  a  gaûls.   îna  round-arched  door'/ray,  h 
îfith  a  broad  ooffered  enolosare  betwean  t/ro  arcaivolts,  stands 
tinder  a  taoernacle  ifitn  gaole,  taat  is  supported  oy  ciuted  c 
oolumns  standing  in  the  angles.   Tne  round-Arohed  window  is 
subdivided  by  four  posts.   Before  it  stands  a  siender  f iniai 
as  the  middle  aoroteria  of  the  gable,  and  oeset  Dy  tarée  lit- 
tle temples.   Tïfo  similar  ones  fill  the  angles.   As  terminat- 
ion  of  tne  façade  at  the  base  of  tne  gable  a  balcony  ifith  co- 
iumnar  balustrade  pro.jects  above  tne  oornice,  and  projects  on 
seven  rien  and  bold  consoles,  a  motive  that  pernaps  served  as 
a  mode!  for  3t.  florentin.  (?ig.  1Ô2). 
Ô56.   Sarcelles. 

The  façade  of  the  Onurcn  at  Sarcelles  is  a  unified  and  more 
mature  development  of  that  of  Belloy.  The  gênerai  subdivisi- 
on is  the  same.  Dut  the  tabernacle  over  the  portai  iacks  a  g 
gaole. 

In  stead  of  the  round-arched  vrindovr  over  it  is  a  rose  wind- 
OTT  as  in  [juzarcaes,  at  whose  sides  stand  fiuted  Oorinthian  c 
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columns  as  oelow,  that  sapport  an  eatablatare  extending  aroa- 
ûd  the  outtresses  and  teeminates  thstn.  Like  tûs  iess  steep 
ûaif  gables  of  tiie  side  aisles,  it  is  eaolosed  oy  an  antique 
oornios  with  dentils,  instead  of  tûs  soarosly  noticeable  moii- 
Idings,  whicii  exist  in  this  plaoe  on  tbs  two  preoeding  façades. 

Palustre  believes  trisse  ohurohes  and  also  a  number  of  otiie- 
ps  ^^^^  may  hâve  opiginated  under  taa  influence  of  ths  Onate- 
au  at  Soouen  and  of  Jean  Builant.  Tùe  façade  of  tiis  Churcû 
at  Belloy  ne  even  iiolds  to  bs  a  work  of  Jean  Builant  tiioaself. 
In  any  case  tiiey  nave  notûing  to  do  witn  tne  later  portions 
of  Soouen,  vfûion  we  alone  pecognize  as  assuped  sfOPks  of  Buil- 
ant. Tiiey  tend  more  to  the  style  of  tiie  second  mastep  of  the 
château,  «fao  was  ppooably  Jean  ooujon. 

Note  1002.   'S\\eae  ^v^   t\ve  CXvuvoXves  o^  LW.-z.OiT'oViea,  \»^,la\,c-J^à- 

■tuve  àe  Va  ^eua\saaxvce .  p.  2./v6« 

ôo7.  Gûapel  of  3-  Somain  at  Rouen. 
On  the  portai  of  tae  Ohupcû  at  Sarcelles,      the  foroc  of 
the  fopoi  of  ths  Oorinthian  capitals  peoalls  those  of  J.  Gouj- 
on in  Rouen  and  the  little  temples,  which  fopaa  ihe  finials  of 
tùe  façade  of  Selloy,  and  the  cpo?rning  of  the  Gûapel'  of  3.  R 
Romain  in  the  sams  city,  »ûose  relation  to  J.  Gou.jon  '.vas  men- 
tioned.   Tnis  is  iiere  so  aauch  the  inope  the  place  to  discuss 
them  mope  fully,  since  oy  tûsip  tvro  opdeps  tney  apppoximate 
to  the  type  descpioed  hère. 

\»"»f^v\  çvanccjLXs.  Doou\*.exv\,8,  Yo\».  6.  p.  Ztl  •    Xote  1^ , 

This  oharaiin^  ifork,  airsady  reopesented  by  ?i^.  54,  has  al- 
~  1004      ^    -     » 

peady  been  fpequently  mentionsd.      it  is  over  tne  passage 
fpom  a  gpeat  court  to  ths  stpeet,  ouilu  on  tne  upper  ianding 
of  a  double  flight  of  steps,  and  it  forais  propariy  only  tne 
tabernacle  for  an  aitap,  wûose  lo»er  opder  encloses  the  pass- 
age.  T*ae  fcreattnent  of  the  ordeps  and  of  tne  entire  élévation 
is  so  pefined  and  aptistic,  that  we  aiay  nepe  gladly  ses  a  di- 
rect influence,  op  even  oaope,  a  wopk  of  Jean  Goujon  ninaseif. 
Ko-te  1004.   See  p.  127,  ISô,  170 . 
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Palustre  praises  tiie  facadle  of  thQ  Oûaroh  at  Otûis  (Seine 
st  Marne), from  tûs  tirae  of  Pûiiibert  De  L'Orme. 
4.     îîTO  story  Portai  Motive. 
653.      gxampies  in  Troyes  anl  Auray. 

iere  is  perhaps  trie  lost  suitable  place,    in  connection  witû 
tae  groap  of  smallt  ohurcii  facaàes  just  desorioed,   to  allô»  a 
anotner  small  séries  to  foiiow,    wiiicli  shows  a  certain  analogy 
to  tâem,    both  in  référence  to  tiie  development  of   tne  style  as 
Krell  as  in  a  part  of  tàe  arrangement.     This  is  a  numûer  of  t 
t?fo  story  portai  motives  f rona  Troyes  and  its  vioinity. 

îo  give  tne  doorways  a  greater  inaportanoe,    tûey  were  often 
involved  in  a  composition  of  tffo  orders  above  eaoh  otiier.     T 
Tue  window  above  «fas  thsreby  combined  »itii  tne  doorway  into 
an  important  gênerai  motive,   taat  sometimes  almost  receives 
tû3  character  of  a  small  cnarch  façade,   or  mieed  sometning 
of •  tûa"D  of  a  two  story  triampùal   gate/vay.      At  least  six  osau- 
tiful   portai   Jiotjive^   of    tai:^   ki.ni   ^-h-  lo\j.:J.    la  T';',->y-;:.s. 

The  earliest  example  must  be  that  of  3.   Andre-ies-Troyes, 
Duilt  in  1549  oy  Dornsnico  del   Baroisre  (callsd  florentine); 
tne  participation  of  François  Sentil         '    in  tne  design  must 
tnerefore  be  exoludsd.     Selow  are  tiwo  round-arciied  doorways 
beside  sach  other  at  the  middle,    accompanied  oy  a  oolumn  at 
the  side  and  two  detached,    over  their  continuons  entablature 
being  two  round-arched  Windows  with  traoery.3eÊQDô.>ûe  upper 
middle  oolnmn  is  placed  a  statae  under  a  canopy;    in  tne  nich- 
es between  tae  outsr  columns  stand  other  statues.     Over  the 
entire  continuons  upper  entablature  is  arrange!  a  beautiful' 
gable,   ïîhicû  in  a  striking  way  has  a  low  inclination  snown 
oy  the  Srecian  temple,    ont  wnioh  is  rare  in  Italy. 

YoXz   1005.      1"^    \s  ?o\,ustre   ^see   krc>\v\.tec-tuve  àe   \.o>   &eucx\,ôft- 
axvoe.    p.    2,68^t    \û\vo   w.exv\\.oxvs   tVvVs   ^portaX,    as    t\\e   resuVt   "-ot    t^ve 
\ji.Tv\,teà,   \,cxVexvts""o^    ootV  ^asters.      I^e    e\>eu   uav^es   Geut\\,    \tv   X\\.e, 
X'w^X   vanV,,      ^\xX    \»t    3utt^<i2-s    to    reoô,   \\\e   \sjovV,  'o\à    ^^oe   Ba'oecs-u 
Vî)omVxv\,^ue   ?\,oveu\\w,    J^emo\re    ex   \.cx   Sor'oouue.    PaT\s.    1879;    See 
Gazette   àes   ^eaux    kvts.    Vot.    28.    1884,    P»    330"^    to    aee    t\vat  13 
ûomexvtco   \»o.s   tVve   o\\\.e^    master,    Qt\à   to   veco|x\,t!z,e   t\\e   W^O'^^^o^^^ 
çosttto^   oocupteôu  \i^   VxtvK.      1^    oxve   sees,    t\\.at    ^ust    tn   tYve   \èeaT 
15^9    \T\.  \ûVv\,c\\   t\v\a  povta\   >boi«   cox^meuoeà.,    Dox^exvtco    assootateà 
Yvtmset^    \att\v  \vts    8ou-\Tv-\.ai0   So\)vtet   te  ?ai3oreau,    txv   ovô-er   to 
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wcOiV,e   \.\\e   rooà   screeT^   Vn  S,    î.\x^\,o.c\xe   cvt   "îvovies,    axvd   t\ve  ^ear 
a^\.er   \»\,\\v   3«cxxv  Ve   Eoux,    ooLVVeà  ÇVooiTà,    \o  uTvàer\Oi\te   tXie  Jiaus- 

■t\vev    \.\  uûcvs  Tvo"t   ^\\\.8   »oiv.-\.*-\.a«,    \»\vo    executed   \o\.-t\v  \v\,m   ■tVxe  p 
poTtcx\i   ot    S.    Axvà.ve-Xes-'îTo^es,    or   *\\e\\vev  \\e   \»aa   o.ot\xcv\,\.ii    so 
'oua>i,    \^^X  \ve  tKua-t  Yvo>ae  de«\|xved  \û\,\\\  (âeutW,.      Ixv   axv^   case, 
oue  \nou\;à   x^o"t   evr   \in   retervxxv^   su\)8\aTv\\a\,\*^    \,\ve  àesVé^u   to 
Dow.etv\GO . 

'S\ve  pveoeâ\x\4  \ûa8   Q.\,Tec3iài,>i   v^^^'^^'^i    \û\vexv  Mae   rece\.v>eà   ■t\ve  \>e- 
cxut\tu\.   \aovV,   ot    1^oe&\v\,\n,    &•    anà   Z»    3.    Jla.To,ue\,  de  VasôeVo^; -- 
\.o.   ScuVp-ture   a-t   'Sro>àCS   ^X  àoias  Va  G^am\>oé,x>ie  ^ev\à\OTvo.\,e.    Par- 
\6.    1<Ô00.      ^e  t^^^   -tNxereVw   o  complète   ^eWt^c^^^^oiaoç^    t^e   Yxe- 
re   emp\vo8\xeà   pos\'t\.otv  o^    àom\Tv,OiT\.oe   ot    î)otKen\co   Ç\ovew\,\x\.o    \x\, 
TeVai:,\ow   \o   ÎV.    (àex\,"t\\, ,      "îYve   ciut\ioTS   \xvâk,eeà  must   a^uesWon   l^p , 
298^,    >ïi\vet\^ex*    xu    8p\.te   o^    ^>ve   ex\.8\\Tvé,   tvcxd.W'v.OTvs,    Qomexv\co 
Q,\,so   ao'tuo»\»\.^A   pvo.Ci.\v\.G.eà,    avo\v\,\ec\wve.      ?ov    •t\\\8   otve  wi\x8't  ^o 
\xv.-to   t\ve   \,Twpov\axH.ce   ot    "^^c.  passcxâes   o^    tXve  oontract   o>^    tXvem 
^or   ■t\ve   rooà   screeu   at   "Sro^ea,    a8   ^Voexv.  \)>^    l>^,    Ba\>eau    i,p .    299 

e"t   se^,"^.    ^e   see  ^ow,^^^^.co o.xvà   \v\,8   80xv-\.x\-\,a\a  Çcxxaoveau  ^ea- 

\,é,wot-teà   0,8   '^mast.ex*   ma80tv.8   (i«e\,V.\xv|   et   Tîroxjes"".      ?urt\\6r,    **oi\e 

■(ov   -t^ve   o"t\\eT    oiMi    eoiGV^   o^    t^veta pvoxh\,8e8   ^,0   «vcxV.e    cvnd   per^- 

ec\  \j>à   \\ve\v   i:,voàe   o^    ^cxsotv a   rood   soveeu  o^    8-toxve   ot    "îoxn.- 

T(\erre cxxvà,   X\\.z\^   kb>\\\.   Vje   \ve\,à,,    X\ve   acvxà   w.osteT'S   ûomexvVco^ue 

cxxvà,  ?cx\ôOveçxu,    mas^ev    \,tv   \eox'V,,    cuWer    auà,   set-tev   o^    t\\e   so\à 

8\oxve8,  ocoovàxxvé,   \o   -t^ve  ^ot-^   ot    "^^^   same   pcxirtrcxA^eà"" But 

iu\va\   "t^ve  àes\»4^    \,\se\,t    *o^*    \,\\te\ï>\8e  'o>à   Domew\co    \8    e-oxàeut    ^ 
tvom   ■t\\e   ^oXYo\B\.tv|   pa88û|,e8; --    i^Oot.    2.9,    1049")    **to   maV-e    tMio 
OT   tYvv.ee  (iTavÈ\.T^é,a   \or   '(fco,>K.\.iRi4   ^^^   rooà,    screexv  f'fo^   'tVvose  'o>^   x^ 
w^astev   Dowi\TV\cc\\xe  ?\,oreTvt\.i(vo    ---    ^iCo\>.    19,    1549"^    \.\ve   OkTai^»\.xx| 

tor   «y.a\c\iv,i   t'ive   rooà   solieeTi -tXvot  maateT   ûomxxxxco^ue  ^vovxéj^vt 

\,ni;o   -t^v^a   c\v<ap-t.er l,Dec.    10,    1549"^    "to    aee   t^ve   àva\B\.xv|   o^ 

mcxstev   I>om\Tv\c\ue ""CXTvd  t^^Oi\,\,>^    i,J^\x|,«    &,    lÔôO"^    ---   T^oater 

Dom\xv,\oç\ue,    '«^aeter   tAoaon   \\as   vRcvàe   aTxot\\er   àva\ss\uè >ji\v\c\x 

\,a   t-o    em\)e\,\,\.s\x   aw.à,   eTvr\<iYv   X\\.z  t^out  o^    t\\e   8Q\.à   rooà   aoreen. 

It    accorà\,Tx.|   Xo   XV<&  cua-tOTfc   o^    t\v6   Wmc,    t\\e  xBorà  >tfc0.8ou^    o.X 
OT\e   Wtfce  (ieaVé^Tvates   c  '5^o.801\.   aT\d    ot   ax\o"t\\eT    otv   octuaV    orc.\\\tc- 
ct,    one  Bxa^   \iz  oev\a\Tv,    -tV^çvt  \û\vexv   \X  «icxs   ew.p\,o>^e<i   t^^    \^poT\- 
ant    orWata   \,\.V.e    ^eaxv   Sou^oxv    or   Qomexvtco   ÇtorexvtVxvo,    \,\   ccxxv 
oxvVxj    treet  ot    prcxotxoe    aa   an   arc^v^tect.      ûomex\\.co    a\ao   \uaâi,e 
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ot  aomexi\co,  îî\,co\.a6  1^Mir«xivt.,  \>Oi\,u\ev,  too\t  po^^"^  ^"^  aTvot\ver  \b 

This  building  cannot  nave  reoiained  entirely  witùout  influe- 
nce on  otûer  flaain  entrance  loorways. 

The  portai  of  tae   Gtiuroû  at  Pont-Saint-Marie  nsar  Troyes, 
iikewise  of  about  1550,  belongs  to  this  tenlenoy.  It  shows 
but  one  bay,  below  an  oval  arcaed  doorway  witû.an  ianer  and 
outer  enolosure  of  Oopintûian  three-quarter  ooluoins,  and  sride 
arohitraye  îritn  panels  between  the  two.   Above  witû  a  great 
round-arohed  »indo»  with  doabled  arohivolts.  Between  lonic 
pilasters,  Dsfore  which  as  on  the  middle  pier  stood  three  va- 
nished  statues  under  oanopies,  oonnecting  both  stopies.  Over 
the  entablature  as  teroaination  a  kind  of  dormer  jrindow  motive 
vrith  segaaental  gable  betireen  consoles  and  foliage,  ?rhose  char- 
aoter  permits  a  thought  of  the  master  of  the  enclosures  of  t 
the  chapel  of  baptistnal  fonts  in  the  oathedral.  Left  of  this 
is  a  second  simiiar  and  soaieîfhat  earlier  portai  witû  pointed 
arched  window  by  the  sarae  naaster. 

On  3.  Sizier  at  Troyes  tûs  tnain  portai  is  built  as  a  two  s- 
story  triumprial  arch  between  tne  ou^tresses.   3elorr  are  four 
lonio  ooluDûns,  which  acconapany  two  lower  and  at  the  centre  a 
nigher  rouad-arched  doorway.   In  the  upper  story  are  likewise 
tnree  suoh  arches,  that  serve  as  vrindo'iTS,  with  naulLions  and 
round  arches  as  tracery.   Tas  entablature  of  the  Gorinthian 
order  serves  as  inpost  of  the  tiiiddle  arcû,  aoove  wnich  is  ar- 
ranged  a  gable,  scarcely  connected  îrith  it.   îhe  beautiful  o 
orders  will  oe  particularly  aentioned  In  the  next  Gnapter. 

The  side  portai  of  3,  Nizier,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II,  is 
likewise  very  beautiful  and  is  perhaps  soaieviaat  earlier.   A 
round-arched  doorway  between  two  nicnes  is  enclosed  oy  two  G 
Gorintûian  oolunans.   Above  their  continuous  entablature  a  ri- 
ch  round-arched  /rindow  betweea  tjfo  lonic  pilasters  with  a  ga- 
ble, as  a  second  story  fortns  a  somewhat  narrower  motive  than 
the  loifer  one.  Tne  foliage  of  tne  capitals  is  very  fine  and 
almost  superior  to  that  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre. 

The  side  portai  of  3.  Nicolas  in  Troyes  is  a  somei^nat  later 
variant  of  tne  main  portai  of  S.  Nizier.   3xceDt  that  oelow 
arê.i-^QriOianlJaDoveaferloniC' pilasters,  and  nicnes  are  arra- 
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arrangea  insteal  of  the  sils  openings.   In  tue  upper  story  t 
the   entabiâture  oontinnes  over  the  aroù.   At  tùe  middie  is  1 
isveloped  the  apper  iaalf  of  tne  cornioe  into  a  gable,  îfitlaout 
any  préparation  tnerefor  by  returning  ttie  entaûiatare.  The 
forms  are  somewhat  more  olaasioal  in  the  oolder  sensé  of  tne 
vrord,  perhaps  from  the  tiae  of  tne  smaii  galiery  of  the  Ijouvre. 

The  main  portai  of  ths  Oharcn  at  Rosnay  l'Hôpital,  four  ho~ 
urs  frona  Troyes,  is  also  notsîrorthy.  Yet  the  lower  story  is 
lats  '3othio. 

Èiiisewise  in  Brittany  is  found  a  very  important  severe,  tho- 
ugh  iatep  design  of  this  kind.  On  the  Ghuroh  of  3.  Gilles  at 
Auray  the  door»ay  of  the  side  façade,  oy  a  tolerably  severe 
aoooînpaniement  of  couplsd  colaains  in  tîfo  stories,  opotrned  by 
a  broken  gable  '.rith  attic,  has  received  a  skilfally  steppsi 
enclosure,  whoss  élévation  rises  above  tne  side  façade  almost 
llke  a  transept. 

o.   High  Renaissance, 
059.   Spopadic  Occurrence  of  Eléments  of  ths  High  Senai- 
ssanoe. 

HùSQ.   tne  Itaiian  Renaissance  forms  gradually  commenced  to 
penetrate  into  B'rance,  not  only  the  early  Renaissance  in  Mil- 
an had  reaohed  its  noblest  developmsnt,  but  modem  architect- 
ure «ras  passing  through  its  most  perfect  bloom  in  Rome  contem- 
porary  with  âramante  and  Julius  II.   And  evsn  if  in  tne  first 
35  years  of  the  16  tn  century,  tne  Renaissance  forms  in  France 
îrere  either  inspired  oy  the  ^ilanese,  or  made  a  further  devel- 
opment  allied  to  the  treatment  of  forms  there,  then  it  must 
not  be  too  surprising,  if  occasionally  in  tne  midst  of  a  com- 
pj^sition  conceived  in  dothic,  to  ses  instead  of  Itaiian  early 
Renaissance  forms,  those  of  tne  high  Renaissance  already  app- 
ear  and  combine  iritû  the  F'rench,  âs  for  example  on  tne  folloïf- 
ing  monument. 

660.   Sxample. 

On  the  façade  of  tne  Ohurch  at  3.  Calais  (Fig.  152),  the  p 
pilasters  oeside  the  middle  doorway  by  their  size  and  simpli- 
city  already  belong  to  the  nigh  Renaissance  tendency  in  tne 
midst  of  an  early  Renaissance  composition. 

îûe  circular  chapel  of  S.  Sacrament  in  the  ^atnedral  at  Va- 
nnes nas  already  oeen  described,      and  it  also  affords  in 
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tne  oaost  complète  manner  a  ppoof  of  this  eariy  appearance  of 
sporadio  worlîs  op  éléments  of  the  Italian  ûigh  Renaissance. 

Kote  1006.   See  krX,    50. 

Perûaps  hère  is  the  place  to  speaK  of  anotner  ^ors  in  Brit- 
tany,  no  représentation  of  wnich  is  known  to  me,  anfoptunate- 
iy.  In  lîîantes,  Thomas  Le  Soy  (a  Régis)  haà  a  very  interesting 
chapel  ereoted  from  1514  to  1524,  waich  s>fas  torn  iown  witû  t 
the  Oollegiate  Oûupcn,  ont  iras  repuiit  in  the  Apchaeological 
ïuseam.   The  same  oîfner  had  baiit  oy  Antonio  da  Sangaiio  zae 
youngep  befope  1517  the  chapming  litfcle  Palace  in  Rome,  known 

as  the  B'apnesina  of  Via  di  3auiapi,in  tne  vicinity  of  tne  Can- 

1007 
cellapia.      îne  chapel  is  asopibed  to  Michel^olombe. 

Kv\e,      îcome.    ïeoT    188.<ô.    p.    401. 

In  thpee  différent  ;fay3  must  tne  fopms  of  the  hign  Renaiss- 
ance nave  appeaped  in  cnupca  apcbitecture  as  nere  descpibed. 

1.   3y  a  partiy  dipect  study  of  tûe  antique  monuments  or 
Rome. 

â.  iy  the  stady  of  tne  design  and  modeis  of  Spamante  and 
nis  successops  until  1547  fop  3.  Peter' s  Xhupch  in  Rome  and 
Italian  compositions  in  the  aigh  Renaissance. 

3.  3y  tne  increasing  influence  of  Itaiian  forais  of  3raman- 
te's  style  tendency  on  tna  Oanceiiapia  in  Rome,  ani  of  tne  f 
fopms  of  his  last  mannep,  apon  the  appangemsnt  of  tne  ?penoû 
Renaissance. 

1.   îendency  of  tne  Roman  School. 
ôôl.   îomo  Ohapel  at  Anet. 

Thepe  must  be  fe'^  vropks  of  tnat  Lime  on  -.Yûich  tne  cûaracoep 
of  tne  high  Renaissance  is  more  exppessed  and  more  completely 
executed,  tnan  tas  façade  of  tne  tomo  caapel  o:  Diana  ie  Poi- 
tieps  neap  hep  Ohatsau  at  Anet.  (?ig.  159     ).   Tne  imppes- 
sion  of  tnis  apcnitectupe  appaaps  some^rnat  mope  deciied  tQan 
taat  of  the  Château  cnapel  oy  Pniiibept  De  û(Opme  tnepe.   The 
scale  of  tne  pilastep  oriep  is  iapgep,  ani  the  treatment  of 
the  détails  is  différent.  Oornices  ani  apctiitraves  hâve  fe/f- 
ep  membeps,  out  ape  executed  fita  gpeat  ppecisàon  ani  gpaiua- 
ted  with  much  pefinement.   i3iana  died  in  15ôS  and  De  L'Orme 
cwo  years  iatep.   Bave  we  altogetnep  a  ï^opk  of  tae  iattep  oe- 
fope  us?  MUSt  ne  nave  torsed  as  apcaitect  of  -«ataerine  ana 
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after  the  fall  of  Diana  still  for  her  or  her  iieirs?     Or  io  ne 
stand  befors  a  work  of  J,   Buiiant?     We  oannot  deoide  ail  thè- 
se hère.   ^^^^ 

Ko-te   iOOS,      ?TO;fc  B\x  ^erceou.   Les  Ç\,us   î,xce\,VeTv\8  Bas\.\men\s 
àe  ?vaTvce.    Yo\».    2. 

îîote  100^»      ITV   "tYve   \ieaT   1566  >ï5C18   oomp\.et.ed,   ^.\<^  masonv^    o^ 
■t\\e  G\vo,^e\,.      "SYie  àescrVp\\,\.ou   ot    "V-Vve   \,çxcV.\.x\,^  \aooà>aoTV,   ot    "^^e- 
root    °>^^    ^t    "^^^   tornX)   o^   DVo-Tvo.  de  Ço\A:.\.ers   Vs   sWW,   preseriaeà. 
See   ^rc\v\,\aes  de   V^àrt  ^tçxxv,col\s,      2   uà   Serves.    Yo\,.    2.^1662-1 
1866").    p.    Zl^. 

The  arohiteot  manifests  a  préférence  for  tne  attic  form.  Ab- 
ovs  the  four  internai  doorway  motives  rests  a  somewhat  narro- 
wer  attio  of  square  f orm,  over  whion  is  a  second  wita  a  |aoie. 
Hior  a  better  anderstanding  nas  oeen  added  in  ?ig.  160      t 
the  ground  pian  of  this  chapel* 

iîote  1010.   fvom  ûu  Cero^eo-u.  See  Xote  1008. 
6Ô2.   3.  Nizier  in  Lyons. 

Of  spécial  interest  is  tne  façade  of  §.  Nizier  in  Lyons,  w 

ïfhich  is  ascrioed  to  Philioert  De  D'Orme,  and  that  iras  anfor- 

1011 
tunately  oarried  furthsr  tnan  is  shown  in  ?ig.  161.      A 

portion  of  tais  nas  been  removed  and  Lne  façade  coinpletsd  in 

modem  Gothic  style. 

Note  1011.   îrom  C\vo.pw>^.   'î\ve  \BorV,  àoes  ivot  ^\,oe  X\<z   T\ciw.e 
o^  -tXve  aut^vor,  \)ut  ox\\,>^  àe8\4x\.o\es*. --  8x-ott ^^"^^""^  "^^  |eT\\e  m 
mav^.■t\^^e.   Yo>Aa4e  p^tto résolue  àatvs  L>^ou  Qxvc\.eT\  e\  moierT\e. 
?\» .  S.   ÇavVs  %  ^\^OTvs.  18*4. 

Niow  remains  only  tne  great  nicne  ia  apsidal  form,  in  whioh 
is  tbe  middle  doorway.   In  contrast  to  the  saiaii  scale  of  the 
gothic  détails,  the  remainder  of  the  façade  now  appears  so-Be- 
what  cluaisy  and  tasteless.   The  gable  over  the  enciosing  arch 
is  no  longer  complète  in  saitable  proportion  to  the  iatter. 
HUt  if  one  returns  to  ths  original  composition,  the  parpose 
beoomes  entirely  olear. 

Two  points  ace  to  De  particuiarly  empnasizei  hère: —  tne  g 
great  niche  never  oocurring  elsewûere  as  tne  principal  motive 
of  the  façade  and  the  imnediately  recognizaole  fact,  tnat  the 
master  was  aoquainted  with  certain  designs  for  the  f acads  of 
3.  peter  in  Rome,  and  desired  to  give  hère  a  reduced  recoilec- 
tion  thereof.   And  ne  nad  indeei  conceived  a  cornoosition  in 
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îftiioh  ocoarred  grsat  ani  saiall  orders,  oae  ifith  and  tùe  other 
vfithout  pedestais.  (e^i^,  13  lO^^). 

Note  1012.   Tuv^\\.eT  aee  (àei^mfiWer,  B.  \50x\,  D\e  uTt*8^r«xv|\\,c\\- 
etv,  Y^w\\»«rte  ^nv   St.  Peter  etc.   ?\,.  20.  î\,|.  7.;  Çt.  42,  ?\|. 
3-,  ÇV.  48,  ?\|.  1. 

îiie  rscession  of  tiiat  fasade  correspooding  to  tàe  side  dômes 

ûas  furthsr  been  petained  nsrs,  as  ifsll  as  the  projection  and 

tûs  bold  treatment  of  the  angles.   Instead  of  the  towers  at 

thèse  olaoes,  he   has  been  satisfied  to  aDproximately  reoeat 

'  lOlâ 
the  subdivision  of  one  of  tne  outtresses,      as  also  at  ao- 

out  tùis  time  Antonio  da  Sangalio  did  in  a  design  for  3.  Gio- 
vanni dei  ffâorentini  in  Roaae,  whioh  'ne   reproducerin  l'ig.  164. 
The  Dorio  order  is  hère  einpioyed  for  tne  ezterior  as  in  ail 
designs  for  S.  Peter' s  bsfore  Wiohelangelo.   And  as  nien  ende- 

avorsd  to  arrange  a  gpeat  aroh  in  the  aaiddie*of  the  faoade  of 

lOlî 
3.  Peter' s,      so  has  the  aroûiteot  in  Lyons  oonstpacted  a 

nis  strikingiy  great  portai  niche.   In  the  previoasly  msntion- 

ed  ?ig.  164  is  also  retained  a  great  aron  motive. 

Kote  1013.   See  t^e  aa*e.   ?\,.  20,  î\.4.  1\    ÇV.  41,  ?\,4  1, 
ax^à  Ç\,.  42,  ?t|.  1. 

Kote  1014.   See  t\ve  scxme.   ÇV.  3.1,  ?\|s.  1  cxTxà  2-,  ?\..  3ô, 
?tès.  1  anà  2;  Ç\..  36*,  ÇX.  3"3,  Çt^.  4;  ÇVates  41,  42. 

The  year  1542  as  the  prooable  date  or  this  façade  oannot  os 
far  from  the  truth.   On  the  authorsnip  of  De  L'Orme,  see  Art. 
152.  Witnout  oeing  exaotly  probable,  such  a  possibillty  oan- 
not now  or  absolutely  be  rejected. 
663.   îîogent-siir-3eine. 

Of  the  purposes  of  the  onurca  aroniteoture  of  tne  aigh  Ren- 
aissance many  tokens  may  be  obtained  in  N'ogent-sur-Seine  on 
an  addition  to  3.  Laurent,  iixe  a  ohapel.   It  aas  tarée  round 
arched  windovfs  treatad-aa  an  arcade,  with  tracery  bet?reen  sq- 
uare projeoting  pilasters,  whose  entablature  has  a  aiodiiiion 
frieze  and  is  cro'-fned  by  a  balustrade  and  f inial  in  ooeiisk 
form. 

The  iînpost  is  formed  Dy  tne  entablature  above  small  Corinth- 
ian  pilasters,  and  the  wide  arcnivolts  are  stepped  and  sculp- 
tured  ffith  fine  ornainents.   The  meaibers  already  exhibit  ths 
sioaplicity  and  tae  proportions  Of  Ln-i  classical  phase.  Dut  a 
are  still  freely  aniniated. 
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864«  Tro/es. 
?urtiîer  on  3.  jsan  in  Troyes,  ifhers  the  oiiapel  first  exhib- 
its  th3  30-oallel  "rairiaret'',  a  Dopio-liKe  piiaster  orler  with 
diamond  pointe!  panels-  insteai  of  trlglypiis  in  tùe  spirit  of 
tûe  ùign  Renaissance,  gooi  traoery  and  a  balustrade  in  wiiion 
tne  early  Renaissance  appears. 

8.  Beginnings  of  tûe  Type  of  tne  Roman  Basiiioa  pacade. 
One  might  readily  be  inclinsd  to  believe,  tnat  tne  type  iie- 
re  mentioned  first  occurred  in  France  in  the  17  th  century. 
It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  show,  tiiat  already  a  oentarg 
earlier  it  sotnetines  floatel  in  tne  oiinds  of  arcnitects,  and 
fcriey  began  to  employ  its  éléments  as  orders  of  pilasters  or 
of  lialf  colamns. 

665.  Qroand  Story  of  tne  Façade  at  Mesnil-Aubry. 
A  periiaps  stili  earlier  atteaipt,  a  piiaster  façade  in  the 

high  Renaissance  style,  is  shown  by  the  Ohurch  of  Le  Mesnil- 

1015 
Aubry.      It  is  three-aisled.  Tne  tower  stands  before  the 

left  side  aisle;  tne  rignt  is  oonneoted  above  tne  ground  sto- 
ry by  a  sligatly  oonvex  ûalf  gaole  walif  witn  the  entablatare 
of  the  second  of  the  tarée  orders,  that  stand  oefore  the  mid- 
dle  aisle.   Jadging  frofB  paotographs,  tae  Dorio  order  of  tne 
ground  story  alone  appears  fco  date  from  taa  oiois  of  tne  nigh 
Renaissance.   ?oar  flated  pilasters  suoiiviie  tne  ground  sto- 
ry corresponding  to  the  niddle  aisle  into  tno   narrow  side  oa- 
ys  5fitû  niches  and  a  broaî  oaiiiie  one,  in  whose  lo»er  naïf  1 
lies  the  round-arched  portai,  above  ivnica  extends  one  iaapost 
cap  of  tne  niches.  In  tne  upper  is  arranged  a  round  window 
for  the  entire  widtn. 

>to\e  1015  •   Accovà\.u|,  Xo   XIol4u>^,  L.  Kx,^^   Vvtroux  àe  %oxvt\ftov- 
eivo>^  zX   à'»lco\i.eTv,  p.  64,  ?arVs,  IBBB"^,  ■t\\e  C\\uvo\v  xaas  re\)u\\,t 

t\\e  ro.\àà.Ve  cxxsVe  saems  to  *e  "to  oe  certcx\T\\.>^  o\;à.ev. 

On  the  rigût  side  aisle,  at  x,he   outer  angle  is  a  outtress 
fora^ed  as  a  Doric  piiaster;  instead  of  the  doorway  is  arrang- 
ed a  tabernacle  motive  with  pointed  gable,  over  it  oemg  a  r 
round  îrindow  with   acqaatfelatl».  On  the  middie  building  the 
9oric  entabLature  witn  triglyphs  and  métopes  extends  /ritûout 
raturns.  îhe  form  of  toe  capitals  nas  something  bizarre,  wh- 
ich  '^e  shaii  see  on  the  middie  door-ifay  in  tne  rear  -^ing  of  t 
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tas  Château  court  at  Soouea,  and  nave  aireaiy  reoognized  on 
tas  aitar  oi  the  same  château  oy  Jsan  Goujon  as  an  influence 
of  Micnelangslo.  (Art  .  140).   A  row  nf  ieaves  décorâtes  tde 
necking  of  the  coLumns,  on  the  ecninus  are  drops  instead  of 
tae  0eaded  astragai,  and  tne  very  nigû  aûaoua  bas  a  iûiddle  r 
rosette  and  other  Leaf  onotives  afc  tne  sidss.   Bera  appears  to 
sxist  rataer  tùe  infiusnos  of  Jean  Goujon  than  ttiat  of  J.  Bu- 
iiant. 

6ÔÔ.   Designs  for  the  façade  of  the  Ghurch  of  zae   Sorooane. 

Tne  tfio   designs  for  tns  reouiiding  of  the  foraier  Ghurch  of 
the  Sorbonne  exhioited  in  tne  year  1553,  but  not  executed,  t 
that  Albert  Genoir  thoughx  to  oe  the  works  of  an  Italian,  ex- 
hibit  three  stories  oelo»  a  steep  gable  '/fith  Dor-ic,  lonic  and 
corinthian  haif  coiumns  »ith  returned  entablature  and  side  p 
pilasters,  which  suDdi7ide  the  façade  mto  three  oays.   In 
one  design  a  fourtn  bay  adjoins  the  toîfer  on  tne  ieft,  vrhicû 
tsminates  the  tnird  story  as  a  round  domed  structure.   In  t 
Lae  second  design  tns  lonic  order  is  repiaced  oy  caryatids  a 
and  tiis  Oorintnian  by  vertical  band-like  panels. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  second  design  shows  a  tsndency  alli- 
ed  to  the  tomo-chaûel  of  Diana  ie  Poioisrs  at  Anet  (?ig.  lôO) 
aad  to  ta3  last  ground  plan  on  Seriio  at.tne  ciose  of  his  fi- 
fth  Book  on  tae  Temple.  Tûe  iafluence  of  zae  nicaes,  as  Bra- 
mante employed  tnea  in  tae  design  for  3.  Peter's,  is  still  r 
recognizable. 

3.  Ohurca  façades  ^itn  theee  Orders. 
ÔÔ7.  Traasept  at  3t.-Ploreatin. 

In  the  Ohurca  at  3t — florentin,  of  which  only  tae  caoir  and 
transepts  vfere  built,  the  nortn  façade  of  tae  latter  présents 
an  interesting  exainple  of  treatment  .fita  Laree  orders.   As 
?ig.  162  -^^^^   shOTTS,  tness  are  pilasters  hère,  and  the  façade 
is  flanked  oy  t»o  suall  polygonal:  tovfers  instead  of  buttress- 
es.   The  subdivision  of  tarée  stories  and  tne  stsep  gable  is 
sufficiently  clear  frona  the  ?ig.   Tae  peculiarity  of  tais  fa- 
çade consists  in  tais,  that  one  aaigat  place  its  conpositiion  in 
tns  tiBS  froDQ  1535  to  1550,  wnile  according  to  an  inscription 

it  ffas  bsgun  in  1611:  at  least  we  saw  on  tas  portai  tae  words;- 

1017 
«8egun  May  3,  lôll  and  June  1013^'. 
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Xo\.e   1017.      Ou   Oi   cap\.\cx\    o^    "tYve   sou-t\v>ae»-l  ^\.zv   o^    "tYve  cro»- 

axxvl   \.8   t\\e  àate   ot    if  16.      "î^e  \ûest,evTv   exvc\,osuTe   ot    A;.^e   oVvcxp- 

o^    "tXvc   scxme  c\vape\,    \,s   o^    lôS^.      Ixv   Wxe  xvorWvecva-V,  o\vo.pe\<   ot    "^ 

Wz   \'raTva\>ex*8e   aVaVe   \«   aiv   a\-to.r    \,x\   •t\ve  ^0"'*'!^*   ot    "^^^   eov\i>^    Ee- 

waxaaoLXvoe   s^tv^Ve   ot    îvaxvo\«   I,    \>u-t   \b\,\\v   "tYxe  d.OL-t,e   ot    1625. 

Tiiis  sort  of  return  to  toe  forais  of  tiie  eariy  Renaissance, 

at  tae  ùeginnin^  of  tûs  17  th  oantary,  ftas  âirealy  beea  aienti- 

1013 
onsd.  Sinoe  in  tae  interior  of  tiie  oaurch  certain  parts 

îfera  oonstractsi   in  1536  ani  1539,    it  noiiid  De  oonoeivaDle, 

tàat  the  lesign  of  tûs  faoale  sfas  tnen  decidel  on,    and  taat 

from  some  fesiing  of  regari  for  its  aathor,   it  may  aave  been 

retaineà,     A  différent  explanation  might  be  mors  correct.     T 

'îiie  façade  vas  merely  trsated  oy  bosses  in  tne  roagia,    was  bu- 

iit,   ani  perhaps  certain  ornaaients  of  tas  gronnd  story  were 

carved  pernaps  in  1570-1533,    »hils  tàe  final  coaapietion  was 

oniy  begnn  in  lôll. 

No-te  1018.   See  kv\»    226. 

Siaiilar  tnings  ooourred  on  naany  buildings  of  taat  tiaie,    ev~ 
en  on  tas  Louvrs  in  Paris. 

Tas  foiio'ffing  variations  ars  found: — 

The  lo»est  entaolatare  wita  rnodiliions  in  tne  frieze  is  va- 
ry  good,  especiail^y  the  profils  of  tae  iatter  and  tae  isa/es, 
that  cover  tnein.   Tae  Oorinthiàn  capitais  aee  somewaat  lean 
ont  good,  and  tney  sssu  to  me  oaore  animated  than  in  tne  court 
of  the  [jouvre.  Onarming  are  tas  tablets  for  inscriptions  oe- 
tyreen  tae  oapitais.  On  the  piers  of  tae  portais,  tae  ornane- 
nts  are  conceived  as  in  ths  time  from  1540A15dO,  eut  are  rade, 
partiy  exeouted  in  tne  caaraoter  of  those  of  1611;      aiso 
those  of  ths  frisze.  On  tns  contrary,  muca  oetter  are  the  m 
•nasK  heads  and  rosettes  in  tae  aroaivolts,  and  tne  io»  relie- 
fs of  angeis  in  tae  arch  spandrels. 

No-te  1019.   'î\\e^  cxre  Pet-ter  oxv  ■^\\e  8out\\  povtaV. 

On  tae  otaer  aand,  in  tns  second  order  ths  détails  are  as 
if  by  a  ?rench  Buontaisnti  of  the  tiaie  of  Lioais  XIII,  and  ev- 
srything  becomss  stili  neavisr  in  ths  fonrth  story. 
663.  S.^isrre  at  Anxsrre. 

Soeoial:  mention  is  deser^ed  by  tne  façade  o£  S.  Pierre  at 

1020 
Auxerre,      taat  nas  thrss  orlers  (ons  lonic  and  t»o  Oorin- 
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Ooriathian)  before  tae  gidiie  aisle,  whiie  bsôore  toa  side  a 
âisies  aoove  the  gpouad  story  two  steep  half  gables  are  enol- 
osed  only  by  a  small  Inclinei  cornios  extending  to  the  oorni- 
oe  of  tue  second  opder  of  the  middie  bailding.  îhsse  naïf  g 
gables  are  eatirely  plain;  only  a  round  windoif  ifith  square 
enolosupe,  segnientai  gable  and  Bide  consoles  projeot  therefr- 
on  as  a  terminatlon  of  the  same  bays  in  wnicn  are  tàe  doorways 
of  the  side  aisles.  Above  thèse  half  gables  in  their  planes 
and  outer  naïves  rise  buttresses  to  half  the  height  of  the  u 
upper  order,  ending  with  segmentai  gaoles,  and  ornamented  by 
niohes  and  a  frieze  «rith  garlands.   Thenoe  rises  a  fiying  but- 
tress  cro'/rned  by  a  small  apch,  to  the  iniddie  heignt  of  the  t 
third  order. 

Ko-te  1020.   See  l^vt.  226. 

By  the  subdivision  of  the  tniddle  aisie  with  its  ttfo  side  b 
oays  and  tne  middie  bay  of  about  Tiirice  the  ïfidtû,  tûe  same  De- 
longs  to  tne  group  of  thèse  portal-like  cooapositions,  that  m 
may  oe  found  in  ?ig3,  315  to  317.   Sxoepting  that  as  in  Scou- 
en  and  Anet,  the  pairs  of  oolunns  in  the  side  bays  are  conneo- 
ted  by  a  continuons  entablature,  out  in  Auxsrre  saon  ooluinn 
has  its  oroken  entablature.   Thereoy  are  produoed  four  contin- 
uons buttresses,  eacn  coiDposei  of  tares  taree-quarter  coiuinns 
aoove  eacû  otner,  whose  élévation  is  richly  anioiatel  Oy  tne 
projections  of  pedestals,  capitals  and  eataolatures.   A  rich 
perforated  and  straignt  continuons  balustrade  tenoiinates  i^ne 
Tihird  story,  above  this  a  gable-like  structure  croi^ns  the  fa- 
çade and  conceals  the  roof.  It  consists  of  a  round  windosr  in 
an  attic  with  pointed  gable  witn  the  widtn  of  tne  loîfer  oiidd- 
ie  bay,  and  rien  side  consoles,  vases  etc.  at  the  sides  abova 
the  narrow  oays. 

îne  orders  are  fluted  and  so  severely  treaiied,  tnat  one  aii- 
ght  âliûost  place  tnem  in  tne  time  frooa  1550  instead  of  1623. 
In  the  side  bays  aiay  be  saen  three  nicnes  witn  ogee  gables, 
segmentai  and  pointed  gables.   In  tne  aiiddle  oay  below  is  the 
round-arched  door'/ray,  in  tne  second  story  a  pointed-arched  w 
ïfindo^f  («ritn  triple  tracery,  and  in  the  third  story  a  round-ar- 
ched '/findoîf  sTitQ  simiiar  tracery. 

îhe  angels,  seated  in  tne  arch  spandrels,  on  the  contrary, 
3to?r  from  story  to  siiory  tûe  r.ouis  XIII  charaoter  expressiveiy. 
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so  tnat  tûg  date  of  1623  aiay  ienote  tiie  beginaing,  and  tiiat 
of  1Ô53  ths  compietion  of  tas  building.  The  lonic  piiastsrs 
of  tae  side  aisles  bslong  to  a  somewiiat-nigûer  order  than  tn- 
at of  tiie  middle  aisie,  and  Like  tiie  side  doorivays,  windoîr  n 
nicnes  and  gariands,  hâve  tne  onaraoter  of  tne  time  of  Phiii- 
pert  De  L forme. 

This  faoade  présents  an  entireiy  spécial  cnarm,   Tne  nappy 
relief  and  tne  proad  oontinuous  élévation  of  tae  tnree  ooiam- 
nar  orders  i^iiparts  to  the  composition  the  distingnished  orna- 
inentation  of  tas  hign  Renaissance,  on  tne  one  nand  animated 
by  seaai-Gotûic  reininiscences  on  saitaoie  even  if  suoordinate 
places,  on  tne  otuer  being  prinoipally  terininatei  oy  the  boli 
rôii.^'L  ani  r.i-.-.  orovînlnz,   vases  of  the  jTvell.  treated  and  gradua- 
tei  gaoie  s trac tare. 

4.  Otaer  dharch  façades. 

Hsre  3iust  oe  ^entioned  tne  beautifal  and  /feii  treabsl  port.- 
ico  on  tna  right  northern  side  façade  of  tne  Gnarch  at  Livil- 
liers,  wnica  pro.jscts  likea  smali  cnapei.  Two  colaoïns  oefore 
pilasters  vrita  Doric  entabiature  and  ieaf  capitals,  in  tne  s 
style  of  those  of  tne  Tower  of  Winds  ac  Atnens,  enclose  the 
recessed  round-arcaed  portai  oetîYeen  t'^o  nicaes  sritii  segasent- 
ai  gables.  On  tne  sids  façades  stand  each.L'^o  outtresses  tr- 
eated as  pilasters  vfith  broiiea  entaûàature,  to  receive  the  t 
thrust  of  tne  coffered  tunnel  vault,  which  pro.jscts  at  both 
sides  above  a  ro»  of  consoles.  Tne  building  appears  to  be  f 
from  the  tine  of  Jean  goujon' s  altar  of  tne  chapei  of  the  On- 
ateau  at  gcouen  or  of  tne  portais  of  Anet.  (?ig3.  187,  103). 
669.  3.  Glotilde  at  Andelys. 

On  tûe   transept  façade  of  the  Onurcn  of  3.  Glotilde  in  Gra- 
nd-Andelys  (^ig.  163     )  in  the  style  of  the  nigh  Renaissa- 
nce, the  composition  reiains  tnat  of  tne  ^renca  caurcaes  aft- 
er  tne  12  th  and  13  th  centuries.  In  tae  ground  story  t»o  r 
round-arched  door/rays  are  oeneata  a  coaimon  greao  round  arcn, 
in  tne  upper  story  foilows  an  arcade,  srhica  repeats  the  trif- 
orium  externally,  connectei  /rita  the  great  ross  windo'*î  above 
and  fills  a  round  arca,  that  corresponds  to  tne  entire  widta 
of  tae  Lransverse  aisie.   Tne  outtresses  at  oota  sides  were 
replacei  by  côupied  colunns,  taat  enclose  nicnes.   Tae  ground 
story  is  at  the  saoïe  tine  ons  of  tne  richssL  examples  oc  tae 
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ûigû  Renaissancs.   The  upper  iiaif  tûsrefore  oaiy  appears  mors 
quist  ani  simple,  since  it  sfas  not  sntirely  oompleted,  as  cne 
bosses  iûtendsd  por  {ihs  carving  tae  ornament  ara  still  left 
plain  hère. 

note   1021.      frotfc   Eouvjer,    %^    k»    QOtTccV.      Vo\..    1.    P\..    28. 

This  façade  is  suoh  a  rare  speoimen  in  ?ren3ii  arsiilteoture, 
that  sometQing  aiust  be  said  of  the  architeot,  srûose  name  is 
anfortanately  unknovïn.   In  any  oase  ne  iras  one  of  tne  most  im- 
poriiaat  naasters,  wortay  too  be  piaoed  on  the  same  plane  witn 
the  t'ive  greaL  Prenon  masteps  of  the  high  Renaissance.   Like 
Goujon,  he  had  studied  tne  best  iDasterpieoes  of  Italy,  and  to 
.judge  of  the  innate  art,  suoh  as  tne  six  caryatids  inserted 
in  the  aroniteoture  and  the  capitais  oonneoted  with  them,  hè- 
re appears  to  stand  tne  work  of  a  master,  wno  yfas  botn  arcai- 
tsct  and  soalptor. 

As  on  tne  altar  of  Goujon  at  Onantilly,  F'ig.  137,  tne  prop- 

er  architeotupe  is  very  severe,  while  in  tne  décorative  parts, 

sach  as  the  oaptoucne  îrork,  tne  freest  fancy  of  the  bizarre 

tendency  appears.   The  foar  feoaale  caryabids  on  3.  Oiotilde 

at  Ândeiys,  irhica  support  tns  round  arcnes  of  tae  door-^ays, 

and  tne  t?fo  maie  fi^^ures,  that  bear  tae  oonfiion  aron  over  tns 

àatter,  combine,  sooietning  of  tne  correct  and  dignif ied  pose 

of  tne  good  trench  statues  /ritn  the  reaniaiabed  antique  nobii- 

ity,  suoh  as  repeated  in  tne  paintei  caryatids  of  Raphaël  in 

tne  hall  of  Beiiodorus  in  tne  Vatican  and  in  taoss  of  Jean  3 

Goujon.   It  is  interesting,  as  in  tne  sculptures  of  Goujon  on 

tne  doors  of  3.  Jiiaclou  in  Roesn,  to  meet  on  bais  churcn  in  ^ 

ïlorinandy  syitû  sooietning  of  the  influences  fron  the  painted  f 

figures  of  Raphaële 

Two  of  the  lemale  caryatids  are  so  fine,  tnat  ons  iïill  be 

tempted  to  tnink  of  Jean  Goujon.   Tne  profiles  and  tne  propor- 
tions are  oetter  tnan  in  tne  court  of  tae  Louvre.   In  tae  gr- 
ound  story  tne  iower  naif  is  fmer  taan  the  upper,  accordiag 
to  waioa  the  arcnitect  no  longer  supervised  tae  exécution  him- 
self.   Sven  tne  nicnes  nave  coffers,  whosa  refinement  recalls 
tnose  of  Villa  Madaina  near  3o;ne.   Internaliy  tae  treataent  of 

soaie  capitais  recalls  tnose  of  Sansovino. 

1022 
Sarcel'  speaks  in  référence  to  tnis  Oaurca  ^         of  the  ioipor- 

tani  Works  of  the  school  of  Jîoraiandy,  taat  one  fiads  in  tne 

région  of  Vaxin  Normand,  and  ne  naaies  aaiong  them  the  srestern 
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portai  of  tiie  aiready  descrioal  Oaapcii  ot  Vetheail   (Seine  anl 
Oiss)  of  1533-1550,   and  the  faoaâe  of  the  Onuron  of  Giaora. 
On  our  part  'N3  navs  proved,    tûat  Jean  Goujon  iatroduoed  the 
hi9Q  b?enaissanoe  into  Roasn.,    (Art.   139),   and  was  the  earliest 
frenoia  aiaster  in  tnis  style  in  ffrauoe. 

KoXe   1022.      See    Eou^er   ^   DorceX,.   YoX,.    1.    p.    Z%^ , 
'fis  io  not  venture  to  aaoribe  this  oharola  witn  oeptainty  to 
ûiDQ.     ïst  from  it  ail  resalts,    triât  -^e  hsrs  find  ourselves  m 
an  atoaospnere  of  Goujon.      u23  Anielys  lâes  noi:  far  from  Rouen, 
'jfnsre  ae  ?rorK2d  for  a  long  tiaie,    and  not  far  fron  Gisors,    ;Th- 
3PS  oocasional  ref lestions  of  iiis  art  are  visible.     If  doouoa- 
ents  are  found  later,    tûat  attrioute  to  nim  tàe  projaot  for 
tûis  building,    ws  saall  not  be  aatonisned  tnereby. 

Tas  dates  of  1540  and  1560,   tnat  are  found  on  the  painted 
glass  Windows  of  tnis  Ghuroii  ;nu3t  tolerably  oorrespond   to   the 
tifue  in  îfaion  tûs  aroaitsoture  of   this  oharoh  originated,   and 
oiust  nave  been  exeoutsd  ,    at  least  their  lo/isr  halves. 
Tais  ffould  entirely  correspond  to  ail,    that  we  know  oonoerning 
Jean  Goujon. 

Xote   1022).      QoLVoe\    (,p .    %k^    ve^ers    Xo    t\ve  bawà    cvvouxvà    t\ve   c 
ooVumtvs   ot    \.^e,   upper   stcr>^    os   au   \.Tvà\.ca\\.ox\,    t\vçi\   \,\\\s   part 
m\xst  poss\,b\.\^   \\oioe   ov\4\.TA0Lt,eà    a\-ter    t\\e   Peè\,x\Tv\Y\é,   o^    tV.e   "îux- 
\.ev\.es    \,x\    1Ô64.      But   tXve    et\t,\re   c\\o.irooter    o^    W^\8   upper   port 
\s   àec\àeà,\,>à    80*e\B\\ot   Voter    t\voYv   t\\ot   o^    t\\e   tovcev   \vo.tt  . 
ô70.     Ohuroa  aL  Gisors. 

'Tne  very  inoortant  facads  of  tne  Onuroti  or   Ss.   Gervais  and 
Protais  at  Gisors  exnibits  oota  an  iaoerasxang  and  oeautiful 
example  of  neariy  ail   paases  of  the  developienL  of  tne  Senais- 
sanoe  frona  tne  introduction  into  iate  Gotnic  to  the  overrion 
aigh  Renaissance.      T:îi3  left  to^sr  îTas  stiii   cegun  in  iats  Go- 
tnic in  tiia  (fiitn  of  tns  cnapeis  and  externai   sidî  aisls.     0 

1024 
Oorrespondin^  to  it  on  tn3  rignt  sid2  was  t'aa  rlght  tower, 

C03i:ii3ncsd  at  the  "tine  of  tas  ricnssi,  aigo  Renaissance  in  1553, 

and  bu.ilt  2  1/2  stories  niga.      Tas  soace  bet^feen  tae  two  to;t- 

ers  is  suodivided   oy  ooid   outtresses  into  tares  inôervais,    t 

tae  ffider  midiie  one  corresponiing   oo   tae  niidle  aisie  ana   t 

tne  otners  to  tae  tifo  inner  side  aisles. 

Note   1024.      See    t^v   ftxe   to^^O"*'^'^4   0^   "^^^  oràers   oxv   t'tvts   c\\u- 

vgVv   t\\e   àescrtpttoxv   of    t\\e    soîtie. 
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At  aooat  naïf  tas  aeight  of  tas  facals,  thèse  tarée  parts 
are  soannei  oy  roaad  arohes,  wbereoy  are  proiucel  ùiga  nioûe- 
iilîe  reoesses,  ia  wnion  are  resessed  tae  portais  of  tae  aisi- 
83.  Over  tne  aiiliie  rouni  aroii  is  turael  a  segaentai  aroii 
fiasii  îfitû  tas  front  of  tae  outtresses,  taat  forais  a  tyaipaQaai 
ia  front  and  supports  a  terraoe.  On  tas  Latter  projeots  a  k 
Icini  of  loggia  iiks  a  triaupaai  aron,  as  if  for  the  lispeasing 
of  the  biessing,  freely  between  the  Duttresses.  At  this  nei- 
grxt  and  above  the  rignt  aide  bay  is  oonstruoted  aierely  an  ar- 
oh,  in  order  to  conceal  the  reoessel  roof  of  the  side  aisle. 
On  the  oontrary,  over  tne  ieft  oay  is  buiit  a  piain  '^ali;  »a- 
ioû  at  Lne  heignt  of  tne  belt  of  tae  oeli  story  of  tne  adjac- 
ent to'/rer  is  teriinated  oy  tarée  niones  sçitn  figures,  pilast- 
ers  and  medaliions  beneath  a  gable. 

Ail  thèse  meaibers  are  soulptared  vïita  rien  ornanents,  in  o 
part  excellent  and  frequently  snaring  tae  influence  of  Jean 
ooujon.  Occasionally  are  tney  suoerior  to  Lnose  of  Gescot  in 
tae  court  of  "ohe  uouvre.  PilasLer  panels,  friezes,  panels, 
tympanaoQS,  arcnivolts,  coffers,  consoles  etc.,  exnioit  &hrou- 
ghout  tae  rien  inagination  and  art  love  of  tne  ieading  arcai- 
tect. 

Tne  previously  iiisntioned  analogies  witn  zci-   Suyle  of  Jean 
Soujon  s&ruck  xiQ   so  forciôly  in  ny  ùno   visits  to  Sisors  in 
1334  and  1335,  tnat  eacn  tme  I  noted  tae  part-s  ffaere  I  noti- 
ced  tnem,  My  noises  of  11  years  apart  àlaiosc  entireiy  agreed 
thereon,  and  I  mention  tae  foilo-fing  oiaces:  — 

îxternally: —  on  tne  aiiddle  pier  of  tae  nain  doorway,  the 
small  figures  in  the  nicaes  oeloy  oae  earlier  Suatue  of  the 
Madonna  are  in  tae  style  of  Jean  Soujon. 

The  scroll'Jïork  on  -Gae  lintel  of  tne  loorifay  is  siJiiiar  to 
tne  scaooi  of  J.  Suilant. 

Tne  figures  in  the  arch  spandreis  of  tas  nicaes  over  tae 
dooryfay  are  in  tne  3ou.jon  style. 

Tne  griffins  in  tas  frieze  of  the  taoernacie  correspond  to 
the  ^riffin  frieze  on  the  toiib  of  3reze  in  Rouen. 

Tne  pose  of  tae  ireaaiing  Jacoo  recalls  taat  of  bas  Mympaa 
of  tne  Seine  oy  Goujon  and  of  nis  Diana  e.z  zae   fountain  of 
Anet,  also  in  tae  characteristic  posi&ion  of  t-ne  fest. 

Tne  outiines  of  tne  (*in5ei  figure  ia  tae  rounl-aL'caad  orian- 
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triangle  at  tne  iett   reoalls  tûs  outiinss  of  âloujon's  Caryat- 
lis  in  tns  &ôavre,  also  in  tiis  clotning  ani  in  tiis  fi^are  is 
somstûing  ot*  nis  style, 

Pôrûaps  thsre  is  one  aaore  figura  on  tne  right  in  tne  lunet- 
te a  distant  recoileotion  of  the  figure  of  a  propnet  jy  Gouj- 
on in  3cîouen. 

Internally: —  On  tne  pisp  of  the  toîfer  foraing  the  oorner 
in  the  ohupoii,  tne  externai  Oorini.Qian  order  is  nere  eupioyed 
as  a  fiuted  pilas ber  in  tne  grouping  of  zae   Rnytnaaio  bay.  T 
'ÎQ3  foiiage  of  this  capital  is  very  fine,  as  in  tne  oourt  of 
tne  Ejouvre  or  on  the  oapitals  of  J.  ooujon  in  3.  Maclou  at 
Rouen.  On  tne  crojrning  of  tne  nione  of  this  ^ier  ooour  palais 
in  tne  style  of  3ullant  and  of  Soujon.  On  the  comice  of  tn- 
is  order  is  a  doubled  geison  in  tne  style  of  Goujon  in  tne  c 
chapel  of  S.  Ronain  in  Rouen. 

On  the  base  of  a  pier  inside,  the  crowning  of  two  aaouidings 
of  unequal  heignt  is  accordiag  to  the  sane  principle  as  belo-* 
a  cornice  on  the  saine  cnapel  of  3.  Romain. 

The  arches  of  the  organ  balcony  (after  loô9)  likewise  recail 
tne  iattep  chapel. 

A  masic  aead  oeneatn  tns  vauit  of  tne  new   &o?rer  (after  1553), 
îfhose  expression  recalls  tne  Oaryatids  of  Goujon. 

The  forais  of  tas  legs  of  tne  figures  on  tae  saîiie  rood  screen 
stpongly  recail  tnose  of  Jean  Goujon,  and  like'^ise  certain  p 
portions  of  the  costume  recail  the  Smpire  style,  as  this  alr- 
eady  is  frequently  tne  case  for  Goujon  in  "cne  >raists.  Tne  f 
frieze  recalls  Lhat  of  Goujon  on  the  toinb  of  Breze  at  Rouen. 

The  tî?o  angeis  over  tne  poin"&ed  arcn,  tnat  ieads  from  the 
low  Choir  into  tae  Maria  cnapel,  iike-^ise  belong  to  tnis  ten- 
dency." 

On  tae  other  hand,  tne  researches  of  jeon  de  baoorde  in  the 
archives  of  the  church  hère  produced  a  séries  of  dates,  fron 
/raicn  it  resuits,  tnat  this  alliance  in  style  ;Yita  Goujon  can- 
not  De  referred  to  models  or  designs  by   that  nas&er,  taat  fie- 
ra  only  executed  oy  the  Grappin  faaaily.   ?or  exanipie,  tae  st- 
one  for  tae  rood  screen  wâs  only  ooTiained  in  1569,  taus  aoout 
7   years  after  Goujon  nad  left  S'rance.  Taerefors  Jean  Grappin, 
1.0  îfnoîD  tae  parts  oelong,  *aere  taese  analogies  occur,  nusti 
nave  oeen  a  direct  pupil  or  a  zealous  admirer  of  Goujon. 
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¥ûe  rssaits  of  the  rsssarohes  of  Jean  de  Laborle  ahe  as  for- 
ions: — 

Robert  Jeaaei  saoceelei  Qis  Drotaer-in-law  Pierre  Qosse  and 
nad  oiiarge  of  the  building  until  1520. 

SoDert  Grappin  (also  Grapin)  already  worked  in  1521  as  soui- 
ptor  on  tae  faoale.  In  1523  and  tne  foilovring  years  in  référ- 
ence tio  iforks  sapervised  or  exeonted  bj   hiai,  ne  is  termed  "m 
"master  mason  of  said  cnupoii*.  In  1547  ne  reoaired  the   inju- 
ries to  the  nave  by  a  stom. 

Jean  Grappin,  Robert' s  son,  ivorked  from  1539  to  1530  for  t 
tflis  caurch,  indeed: — 

1539,  for  bhe  ô^eat  portai  a  Madonna,  3.  .'^iohael  and  otner 
figures. 

1542,  otner  figures  for  the  vaalting  of  tae  portai,  ffe  fi- 
ai further  tae  following  statements. 

1559,  ooopietion  of  tae  nave  and  oorner  stone  of  "Gne  great 
toyrer. 

1589,  sélection  of  stone  from  Vernon  for  tne  rood  screen. 

1572-1573,  '^as  buiit  tne  chape!  of  i^icoias  de  Gonacnere. 

1575-1575,  tae  stone  font  and  tùs  stairway  to  tne  tower 

'/rere  constructed. 

1025 
loSO,  Soquet  was  appoinoea  ais  saocessor. 

iîo\e  102,5.   ftee  Lo-xvce,  k,    ?^ox^  d,e  Leooràe,  C.  éç  Leow.  oc><^^"" 
mex\.-V.a  \x\eà\\s  \\.vea  àes  orc\v\.Aaes  ^e  S.  îer-ooixs  et  S.  Çroto\8 
àe  G\sors  --  \.^  Aux^aXes  lirc\vcxeo\,Oâ,\.ques.  Yo\,.  9. 

1552-1553,  Pierre  de  ^ontnerault  is  aiso  found  employé!  on 
tae  building  of  tae  cûuroû  of  Gisors.  In  1555  ne  is  designa- 
ted  as  "master  condactor  oi  tne  work  of  the  cnuron". 

Kote  1026.   LaTvoe,  k.   û\,ct\OTvxvo.\x'e.  Yo\,.  2.  p.  1^9. 

According  to  tnese  stateaients,  wnat   ïas  said  in  Art.  173  in 
relation  to  tne  Grapin  faaiiiy  is  justified  and  to  oe  extenied, 
since  the  stai-einents  of  Lson  de  [jaoorde,  witn  -.^nicû  I  was  not 
tnen  acquainted,  dessrve  entire  credence. 
Ô71.   Analogies  in  Spain  and  Itaiy. 

One  hère  stands  before  a  someivnat  aiiied  stage  of  developai- 
ent  of  the  styie,  èf  imagination  and  of  treatment  of  détails, 
to  wnat  ne  sees  in  the  bsautiful  "cnief  sacristy"  of  the  Oatn- 
eirai  of  Seville,  before  an  influence  of  tne  furoaer  deveiop- 
ment  of  the  school  of  Sramante  in  gi^^i^  and  Gomo.  Like?fise 
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iritii  the  "Hospitai  de  Santa  Opuz"  in  Toledo,  where  tne  influ- 
ence of  tne  Piinius  ionament  and  of  tûe  porta  délia  Rana  of 
tne  Cathedral  of  Como  is  palpaole. 

In  the  proportion  of  tûe  reoessed  motives  op  of  the  deep  a 
and  narrow  reoesses  witn  soft  modelled  oeaded  astpagals  etc., 
one  [Qigût  think  of  tne  treataient  of  certain  enclosures  or  dé- 
tails in  the  court  of  the  Palace  Marine  in  J^ilan,   A  part  of 
this  System  is  based  on  foroQs,  tnat  niay  be  seen  on  tne  echin- 
us  of  tûa  pisr  capitals  of  the  court  of  tûe  Oancsllaria,  and 
waicû  onca  existe!  on  the  antique  naonument  near  3.  Adriano  in 
Rome. 

^1%.     Otner  Sxamples. 

3o  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  fpoaa  ths  représentations 
and  descriptions,  the  façade  of  tne  Cathedrai  at  Auch  saould 
be  regarded  as  at  least  a  composition  of  the  hign  Renaissance, 
even  if  the  tower  oe  ascrioed  to  Servais  Drouet,  "inaster  arc- 
hitect  of  tne  city  of  Toulouse  and  sculptur  of  tne  king",  ?fho 
must  hâve  completed  it  in  1672,  and  hâve  begun  the  construct- 
ion of  the  rood  scbeen  in  1661.   ?or  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inscription  of  1530  on  tne  oase  appears  to  give  tne  name  of 

tûe  arcbiteot  designer  of  tûe  façade. 

lOP? 
The  façade  of  line  Oatneiral  of  Auon   "  qss  two  rectangui- 

ar  toïfers  wion  tarée  stories  in  eacn.   Oniy  in  tne  ground  st- 

ory,  that  forins  an  open  vestibule  of  tarse  arches,  are  cney 

connscted  in  their  front  plane.   In  tha  second  story  tûi  aiid- 

dle  aisle  -.çith  th?  rose  window  recèdes  oy  aoout  haif  tne  dep- 

ta  of  the  to^rer.  Oniy  in  tne  fourtû  story  do  tney  rise  enti- 

rely  free.   3y  tûese  variations  is  produced  an  iDQposing  effect. 

gven  if  »itû  later  idea  of  composition  ivitn  tne  ûalf  columns, 

mythmic  bays,  arcnes  and  menés,  oelongs  to  tne  soirit  of  te 

high  Renaissance. 

Kote  -102*7.  W   \s  \>e\/\,e\)eà  WxaX  -tYve  pVaxvs  t^"^  "^^^  '^^-^  o\v\xvc\v, 

Lance  ^^"^"^   gives  a  séries  of  statements  relating  to  tae  suc- 
cessive masters,  .Taich  foliow  nere: —  "^eric  ooldoyte,  from  1 
1536  to  1547,  iesignated  as  "master  of  tne  work*'.  (Inieed  the 
fatner  of  Pierre  Soidsre).  —  Setween  1530  and  15Ô7,  Jean  de 
Beaujeu  yrorked  on  tne  oatnedral,  and  in  1547  oscane  arcaitect, 
successor  to  Boidoytre. 
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>ïo\e  1028.   See  \v\,s  î)\,o-t\,OTv^cx\re  àes  l^roVv\tec-tes  ÇrçxwGcx\,8 

Aooordiûg  to  the  insoription  on  tne  oase;  "Jo.  d.  Beau jeu, 
arohitect,  oaada  in  1560  A.D.";  one  is  right  in  assuming  nia 
LO   nav8  osen  tûe  designer  or  tae   t'aoade. 

Pierre  Soidere  or  Boliotre,  master  oaason  and  arciiiteot,  was 
sucoessor  to  Pierre  (?)  de  Beau  jeu.  He  -^as  in  office  in  the 
year  1537.  Jacques  Belange  died  in  1593.   tie  is  believed  to 
iiave  Deen  succsssor  to  Boldere.  Souffron  (Souffroni)  built 
in  1599-1609  the  ne»  apse  and  aitars.  In  1629  Jean  Gailhon 
ïfent  f roaa  Paris  to  Auch  to  taise  over  tne  controi  or  the  îfopks. 

furtner  to  be  mentioned  are: —  tne  former  Ohapei  of  the  3o- 
idsaiitns  in  Paris,  began  in  1551  and  complets!  in  1556,  ascri- 
oed  to  Pîiiiioert  De  u'Orme,  taat  naust  hâve  been  ereoted  by  ? 
?rancois  de  la  ^iancne  and  Jean  Marcnand.  ^'^'^'^ 

Kote  lOî,^.   Laxxoe,  A.  Vo\,.  1.  p.  4,  114. 

According  to  Palustre,  tôe  purity  of  tne  iines  of  tne  choir 
of  lïîotre  Dame  m  Oa  B'erte-àdilan  (Aisne)  is  worthy  of  Philibe- 
rt De  L'Orme,  to  »hom  he  attrioutes  it.  In  Dieppe  tne  exist- 
ing  protestant  Onurcn  must  date  from  tas  time  of  Henry  II  or 
Henry  III.   Tne  right  transept  of  3.  Pierre  at  Dreux  must  be 
from  about  the  date  of  1570.  ?inaiiy  tae  façade  of  tne  Ohur- 
ch  at  Granviile  as  /reli  as  that  of  tne  3arefoot  Priars  in  Br- 
anche-Comte, appear  to  présent  intsresting  arrangements. 
5.  Ohurches  of  Brittany. 

Some  monuments  of  grittany  may  oe  mentioned  nere,  whicn  for'm 
a  toieraoiy  mdependent  ani  indiviiuai  national  group. 
073.  Pilgrimage  Saurcass. 

As  Palustre  correctly  remarks,  tas  custom  01  piigrimagés  in 
Brittany  aas  deveioped  many  peculiarities.  One  often  finds 
a  rectanguiar  termination  of  tne  caoir,  few  side  caapeis,  ttiree 
aisles  of  aoout  equai  widtns  and  neigats,  separated  oy  siender 
columns,  «rith  rich  Eooden  vaults  oeneath  ons  roof.   At  tne  w 
west  end  is  frequently  a  siender  tower.  On  tne  souta  side  a 
and  usualiy  projec&ing  are  a  rich  portai  anl  a  monumental  sa- 
cristy.   In  the  aijoining  churchyard  is  found  a  tomo  chapel, 
one  or  more  ossuaries  —  sometimes  termed  "reiiquaries"  and 
saaped  after  tne  model  of  reliquary  sarines  —  furtaer  a  Mt. 
r^^alvary  ani  ?i  greâo  lountain.  To  tais  rica  group  of  ouiidmgs 
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ons  generally  enters  tûrouga  a  gateway  iike  a  triampàal  aroh, 
as  in  3aiat-îregonaeo  aûl  Siziina. 

Not  uaskilfully  oomposei  ani  attractive  is  the  faoade  of  t 
ths  Ohurcti  of  GaimiliaQ  near  .\iâlaix. 

Hère  prevails  oniy  as  tûe  sole  motive  aa  antiijtte' gable  on 
fluted  thrse-quarter  Oorintoian  colamns,  whioh  enclose  tne 
richly  steppei  round-arched  portai  witn  great  keystone-conso- 
le.   Aoove  tûis  lo^  gable  follows  an  entàolatare  and  vritiioot 
distaroanee,  tne  steeper  roof  gaole,  in  îfnose  tympanum  stands 
a  tabernacle  witii  segmentai  gable  and  statue.   At  botà  sides 
of  the  façade  are  strong  diagonaily  set  buttrssses,  treated 
fnore  in  tae  spirit  of  tJae  finials  in  Oonao  aad  on  tne  Oertosa 
of  Pavia,  taan  as  elssîTûere  usaal  in  ?rance.  Open  taoernaci- 
es  ffitû  dôme  and  iantern  orown  tnem,  whiie  a  taird  and  boldsr 
Dne,  ffitn  doubled  Iantern,  terminâtes  the  gable  and  bestows 
a  pleasing  iinity  on  the  sfhols. 

Attractive  in  appearance  is  tne  side  faoade  of  bhe  chapel 
in  the  charchyard  near  the  Church  of  Tregonnec,  urith  t»ro  sto- 
ries  of  classic  severity.   Belo.^  stoat  coluoans  pefore  the 
piers  of  the  ifindows,  wnoss  séries  forais  an  arcade.   Above  a 
are  nicaes  »ita  shells  insteaa  of  windo/rs.   At  tne  aiiadle  and 
skilfully  connecte!  tùrouga  botn  stories  is  x,2.3   oorLai.   Au 
tûe  ends  tns  meaibers  extend  aroani  tne  Dold  iiagonai  ou^tres- 
ses,  and  then  are  skiifnlly  terminated  oy  suitaois  taoernacl- 
es.   îne  wnoie  exnioits  a  pecuiiar  comoination  of  classic  re- 
pose and  richness  jyith  a  soaewnat  wili  anl  dry  lancy. 
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Parther  to  oe  iientioned  is  tne  Oûâpel  in  ua  Roche      witû 

a  sqaare  and  naïf  projecting  aiiddle  tower,  »itû  two  iow  stor- 

ies  above  ^he  oalustrade^  naving  a  cornice-like  ef f ect,  and 

a  slender  pyraaiid  accomoanied  oy  gaoies  and  finials,  the  wno- 

Is  rfita  happy  outlines. 

Ko-te  103.0.   "î^xese  -tXxree  places  xvcii^ed  L .  EooYve  \t\  Bv\,tto.x\\^, 

ô74.  Gnaracter  of  the  Style. 
Partly  compelled  by  tne  use  of  granité  î^as  the  necessary  s 
simplification  of  the  forais,  partly  as  a  resuit  of  national 
peculiarities  of  Brittany,  certain  meamers  are  conceived  in 
the  style  of  ?rancis  I,  but  nave  an  apoearance  recallinâ  Hin- 
doo  arcûitecture,  for  exa:iipie,  certain  outtress  iike  finials 
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attaoaed  x,o   tae  wali<  of  tûe  Oiiurcn  ia  Tregonaes,  as  scell  as 
a  hoiy  îfater  stoup  extsrnally  oa  the  ossuary,  tas  fiaiais  aad 
gables  of  tàe  latter.  At  other  places  ans  ai^ht  beiisve  that 
he  had  a  Romaa  monamsat  of  the  lasii  period  of  décadence  befo- 
re  aim. 

B75.  Oal varies. 

ffitn  tas  peculiarities  of  oaarca  aroaiteotare  aère  are  also 
tae  calvaries,  that  stand  in  bae  churchyards  near  tae  church. 
The  ssvere  simpiicity  of  tae  only  boldly  outiiaed  suDstructu- 
rs  is  only  iboatrasted  ?rita  the  ricaness  of  tae  figures,  that 
in  high  relief  op  free  in  one  or  two  rows  above  eaca  other, 
surpound  tae  foot  of  the  cposs,  aad  alone  aiake  taeip  gpoup  b 
oearaole.  The  oposs  is  sonetiines  formed  as  tae  trunk  of  a 
tpee  or  a  coluain  wita  bpancaes  oaopped  off,  aot  opudely  pea- 
listic,  but  as  Bramante  did  in  Milan.   hPpoiii  tae  tpunk  gpew  s 
skilfQlly  outlined  consoles  at  one  op  two  aeights  to  recaive 
the  figures,  «rhich  stand  neareththe  cpucifix.  In  Tpegonnec 
tae  erosses  èf-^the  .pobëeps  eaca  navs  theip  separata  olain  and 
somewhat  lovrep  ooiaînn. 

The  Mt.  Salvary  of  3ai,Tiiliaa  is  octagonal,  aooompanied  by 
foup  piers  connected  by  arcaes  -^ita  tna  nucieas. 

Palustre  gives  for  tae  hops  inportaat  of  taese  structures 
tas  foilowing  dates,  tnat  ^e  ape  not  in  position  to  caeck;  — 
Sizun,  1538;  Pencpan,  1594;  ua  Martyrs,  1Ô-29;  Piouiry,  1635; 
Ga  Sooae  Maurice,  lb40;  Guiiiiiau,  1643;  ijâinpoui,  1667;  tne 
most  beaatical  on-:  ab  Taegonn-:t,  described  oy  us,  aa  aooears 
to  place  ia  tae  tinie  of  Bsnry  III. 

i.   Age  of  Henry  IV,,  transition  paase  and  oeginaing 
of  tae  new  period.  (1595-16-34). 

Of  the  âge  oc  Henry  IV,  as  we   aave  designated  it,  '^'^■'-  it  is 
tae  transition  paase  of  1595  to  1625,  caat  is  aère  considsred. 
Duriag  tais  ?re  see  the  Qotaic  noie  of  treatmeat  pass  Lnrouga 
its  last  foras  and  disappear,and  tae  ac/î  oeriod  appears  comp- 

!  «if,  =» 

Kote  \031.   See  kvX,    2\\, 

1.  Charaoter  of  the  ne'^  Period. 
676.  Introductory. 
At  the  eatrance  of  tae  second  period  of  tae  Renaissance,  t 
there  rises  before  us  tae  façade  of  3.  Servais  in  Paris.   Ai- 
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Al3?sady  in  the  ysar  of  its  complatioa  none  otûer  in  ?ranoe  or 
Italy  sras  held  to  be  ooaipapable  tô^it.   Tne  entirs  17  th  sen- 
tury  showed  ttiis  admiration,  and  in  the  foilowing  one  even  V 
Voltaire  was  fuil  of  tùe  saais  inspiration. 

On  the  faoade  of  3.  Stisnne-du-Nlont  in  paris,  tûe  officiai 
?panos  of  tne  Renaissance  took  leava  of  the  Sothic.   It  was 
tû3  last  attempt  made  to  eapioy  botn  scales  of  oomposition  bs- 
side  eacii  otasr  without  a  oomon  fasion.   Men  saw  tnat  tùe  i 
idéal  of  old  Rome  oould  not  oe  united  witn  tne  Gailio-Serman 
individualization  of  eaoU  ssparafce  memoer. 

îhô  reply  to  the  problem  tiiere  studiei  was  tne  façade  of  3. 
Servais.   Hère  3alomon  de  Brosse  gave  the  programme  of  tne  s 
style  tenâency  of  the  ne»  centary,  ciari&y,  unity,  magnitude. 

After  tne  attainments  of  tiae  13  tn  oentury,  trench  genius 
and  H'penoa  reason  experienced  the  need  of  bringiag  olsarness 
into  tne  newly  inherited  treasures,  to  recognize  their  ianate 
value,  and  to  employ  them  metnodicaily  in  aooordance  ffith  tn- 
eir  innate  laws.   This  ?ras  a  great  part  of  the  programme  of 
tne  17  ta  oentury  and  of  tne  second  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

Whoever  foilows  attentiveiy  oar  description  of  tne  façade 
of  3.  Servais  will  recognize,  tnat  we  aave  not  erred  in  oar 
décision  as  to  the  oosition  of  Saiomoa  de  Brosse,  and  that  ne 
first  îïitn  architecture  built  "one  road,  tha^i  in  otaer  sphères 

Sorneiile,  Poussin  and  tne  éreat  ^rencnmen  of  tne  "Grand  Age" 
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sûould  follow.      And  that  Salomon  de  Brosse  was  tne  Creat- 
or of  the  "grand  style"  îiill  be  proved  Dy  the  immédiate  and 
oentury  long  admiration  of  nis  countrymen.   Tne  inspiration 
aroused  by  this  façade  equals  that,  îirnich  tne  "Sid"  of  corne- 
ille at  once  a^rakened.   Tne  Huguenot  architect  first  combined 
on  tne  façade  of  a  Gatholic  caurcn  tnat  ciearness  and  grande- 
ur, that  "trench  reason"  required. 

9uring  tne  second  period  of  tne  architecture  of  tne  Renais- 
sance in  France  (aûout  1610-1745),  Tre  aieet  '/lita  tne  foilo'^ing 
types  in  chronological  séquence. 

1.  Paoades  witn  one  order.  (Bare). 

2.  ?acades  with  tnree  orders. 

3.  Paoades  îritn  tîro  orders. 

4.  B'aoades  irith  torers. 
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2.     forms  of  ths  Transition, 
a.     Iû©rea9e"o6ttû8i.3cîale  of3tiie  Orlecs. 

677.  Gharaotep  of  ttiis  îenlenoy. 

Tne  mo73nien1i  in  t'avop  of  euploying  a  colossal  oriar  of  ool- 

aoans  aL  adoat  tas   end  of  the  16  tû  oentary  anl  to  tû3  tims  of 
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bianry  IV-,  tàat  nas  alrsaly  osen  mentionsd,      appears  to  h 

aave  rarsly  oocurrei  in  taat  forai  in  oharoh  architsotups.  I 

âoi  able  to  nusntion  only  tae  beaatiful  side  portai  of  1531  on 

3.  Nioolas-des-Qnapps  in  Paris  and  tns  interior  of  tne  fomer 

''Temple"  (flaguenot  ;;ûur3ûi  at  Oûarenton,  on  rfaion  ocGiirred  a 

colossal  opder,  evsn  if  noii  in  tae  firsu  case  at  a  vary  great 

scaie. 

SoaieLhiag  of  tais  tendency  nevertiieless  existed  and  expres- 
sed  itself  in  two   foris.  .^en  endeavored  to  give  a  great  rel- 
ief to  tne  orders  and  as  large  a  scaie  as  possiole,   '   and 
to  combine  tiiem  -^ita  the  sinple  angular  antique  gaole,  as  jre 
see  on  tùe  portai  jnst  msntioned,  and  meet  witn  on  tne  façade 
of  3.  3tieane-du-!ïiont  in  Paris.  On  3.  Servais  «fs  snali  see 
tne  ase  of  this  relief  aai  scaie  carried  ont  on  tne  entire  fa- 
çade, àlready  »ita  De  Lî  Oraie  «e  once  fini  tne  pare  antique 
gaoie  (?ig.  195),  and  on  Xiae  grand  gallery  of  tae  Goavre  (B'ig. 
114)  ûe  'ûaen  eaipioyed  it  oter  eacn  oay. 

>îo-te  10^4.   §iee  i^vta,  ivO'è  to  409. 

678.  3.  Stienne-du-Uont  in  Paris. 

îhe  first  example  of  tais  tendency  is  found  on  tae  lower  p 
part  of  tne  façade  of  3.  Stienne-du-Mont  in  Paris,  *faicn  was 
ereoted  in  1609  to  1617.   The  corner  stone  of  the  nnain  portai 
sras  set  in  1610  oy  the  first  vfife  of  3snry  IV,  ^argaerite  de 
Valois. 

The  cnief  oaotive  of  tais  façade  is  proanced  oy  tae  aalf  col- 
aoans  aad  the  severe  gable  of  tas  grouni  story,  that  gives  so- 
aietnina  of  tae  earnest  impression  of  an  antique  teuple  façade, 
and  exnibits  tne  monamentai  scaie,  that.  prevails  in  tne  works 
of  Sâloaon  de  Brosse  of  tnat  time,  cooabined  ifitn  tae  influen- 
ce of  the  better  développent  of  tns  tiie  of  Philioert  De  D' 
Oroae. 

?urtaer  the  naiidie  aisle  is  oiuca  more  ricaiy  orsa&ed  than 
tne  side  parts.  Tae  former  is  suodiviied  into  thrse  stories; 
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tne  lower  one  writh  an  antique  gable  aoove  four  Composite  half 
oèlumos-  the  aildle  one  witû  a  broksn  segmentai  gable  over  a 
wiieel  flrindoîT  oetsfeen  tîro  niches  ènciosed  by  vertical  bands, 
the  upper  one  as  a  stsep  3otûio  tyàpanam,  before  which  is  an 
attio  motive,  accompanied  at  the  sides  and  above  by  consoles, 
and  enclosing  a  round  ^indo/r. 

Tûe  side  parts  aave  tiïo  stories  with  very  simple  piain  îfal- 
Is,  in  waicn  ars  set  tns  doors  and  ;Tindo?fs  ?rita  their  enclos- 
ures.  The  tipper  fcermination  is  treated  with  namerous  steppi- 
ngs  of  tne  attics  and  psdestals  oy  tarée  varioasiy  saaped  con- 
soles, small  gaoles,  vases,  candelabras  and  ooeiisks  conneot- 
ed,  and  it  permits  similarly  as  in  Sotre  Dame  at  Havre  and  in 
Âaxsrre  tae  connection  with  tne  middie  aisle.  îhere  prevaiis 
in  tais  façade  no  ppoper  connection  betveen  the  middie  aisle 
3fith  its  order  and  its  large  motives,  and  tne  plain  side  par- 
ts /rith  theip  small  steppings.  Ijike  tffo  différent  soales  and 
styles,  taey  stand  oeside  eacn  otner,  as  if  the  subdivision 
of  the  middie  portion  were  inserted  in  an  older  façade.  It 
is  as  if  one  antique  îrere  laid  aside  to  employ  a  composition 
in  (Botnie  proportions,  and  it  nad  oeen  dexidsd  on  "cnis  build- 
ing to  take  leave  of  the  latiier.  Tne  oeautiful  treatmsnt  of 
the  détails  of  tns  Oomposiiie  order  ifiii  oe  msntioned  in  the 
Section  on  tne  iatter.  ^or  a  oetter  understanding  of  bae  com- 
position found  aère,  ne   further  rafer  uo  zas   façades  of  3.  P 
pierre  at  Auxerre  (Art.  6ô8)  and  L^otre  Dame  at  Havre.  (Art 
635). 

û.  ffurther  Development  of  the  Roman  Basilican  ?acade.- 
679.  Incrsasing  Influença  of  Italy. 

With  the  departures  from  Sotnic,  that  architecture  took  on 
the  façade  of  3.  3tienne-du-Mont,  tas  trsatment  of  ?rencn  ca- 
urch  façades  decidedly  entered  the  '.«ray,  tnat  Italy  had  prepa- 
red  during  a  century,  a  thorough  subdivision  taken  from  tae 
antique  cèlumnar  orders. 

To  tais  conclusion  dil  men  pass  enuirely  aside  from  tne  Oo- 
uncii  of  Trent  and  the  Jesuits.  Tns  development  of  tae  cult- 
ure of  tne  Renaissance  had  alone  led  to  this.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  assumed,  tnat  the  triumpû  of  tne  Jssuits  and 
tae  oeginning  of  their  Ohurch  of  II  Gesu  in  Rome  had  contrib- 
uted  tnerato,  arousing  a  certain  oreference  for  taa  form  taare 
cnosen. 
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lie   saali  havs  to  loilof  tûia  movement  chisfiy  in  tarée  dif- 
férent, types.  1.  Tus  faoales  ifitn  tnrea  stories  and  orders —  2 
tnose  îfitû  tsfo  —  3.  finally,  the  faoades  wita  to'.T3r3,  as  al- 
ready  stated  or  indicjated  in  Arb.  ô7ô. 

Sooaetning  may  be  said  hère  on  tne  origin  of  tnese  forais  in 
Italy,  on  tne  one  side  to  jaaie  nore  inteliigioie  &he  connect- 
ion of  sirenoû  faoades  -fitn  the  saaie,  on  the  otner  in  order  to 
caass  to  appear  aiore  oiearly  tae  original  tendency  coûfiraied 
by  tûe.ii.- 

830.  Development  of  tnis  Type  in  Italy. 

7?itn  the  aiaiost  entire  laok  of  exeoated  cnurcn  façades  of 
tne  fiiga  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  especially  in  îiiscany,  it 
is  necessary  to  siaoi^  tnis  connection  and  taen  to  recollect, 
that  tQoagh  no  occasion  existed  for  building,  tne  développent 
of  the   style  took  its  logical  course  in  tas  ideas  of  archits- 
cts.  Tlie  proof  of  tnis  exists  in  the  unexeouted  designs.  T 
Thus  in  spits  of  Lhe  lacx  of  construction,  tne  oirole  of  ide- 
as taen  prevaiiing,  and  tne  tendency  of  tne  taste  of  the  leai- 
Italian  oiasters  viras  not  unknoifn  uo  forei^n  arc.iitects  staying 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  e3t.ee.ned  oy  tnem  as  tne  "great  novelby" 
of  tae  ti:îie. 

çpor  a  better  understandiag  na   hâve  reproduced  in  ?i3.  154 
an  Itaiian  composition,  tnat  ;Tiii  aid  in  sno'^ing  ?rith 
especiai  ciearness  the  course  of  the  dsvelopment  of  this  ten- 
àeflcy  of  façades.  It  is  the  design  of  the  younger  Sangallo  f 
for  tne  Churcn  of  3.  Giovanni  dei  florentine,  in  Rooie,  that  c 
certainly  did  not  pass  into  exécution.   If  tnis  composition 
oe  oompared  witn  otner  designs  of  the  same  master  for  S.  Pet- 
er in  Rome,  it  is  plainly  seen,  ûow  tae  develooment  of  this 
type  aiready  occurred  on  3.  Peter  aoout  1580. 

Kote  102.0.  ?vo«^  \\\e  orx^XAoX,  àvoASiA.TV'l  o^  i^wtOT\.\o  da  SaTvèo.\,\,o 

'AoX^   1036.   S&e  t'ae  same.   Ç\,.  41,  î^-l»  ^^    cuà  ?\..  42,  ?\|s. 
1,  2. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  omit  tae  to/rers  on  a  façade  of  S. 
Peter,  as  ne   hâve  given  tnat  originating  form,  that  follows, 
or  tne  school  of  Rapaael  m  Plate  42,  î?ig.  1,  when  tae  subdi- 
vision and  tae  élévation  of  tais  tvoe  is  tnere  comoiebs. 
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To  comprise  everytiiing  may  be  said: —  it  is  tûe  more  or  ieas 
ûappy  traasfar  of  the  boider  fornas  of  sablivision  oy  oasans  of 
the  rhytûaaic  oay,  the  half  ooluiung,  piiasters  and  nienes,  bnat 

Bramante  deveioped  in  aesigns  foB  S.  peL&r,  to  tbe  gênerai  mo- 
tive, whioh  L.  B.  Alfc)i?rti  exhio.ii.r:.:i  on  tûs  faoads  of  3.  Maria 
Sovella  in  Plorenoe.  This  Gûaron  and  the  ooaipetitioa  designs 

of  gialiano  da  Sangallo  and  of  Miolielangelo  in  lolô  for  the 
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faoade  of  3.  Lôrenzo  in  Plorenoe     are  the  fipst  soho  of 

the  powerfai  impression,  that  the  treatment  by  Sraoaaate  in  h 

his  design  and  models  for  3.  Peter  prodaced  in  Italy. 

OTv  \)0-t\\  maatcrs  "vti  «-àrcXwVte^tXur  lier  ^&wa\«sauce  An  tosoaiva*. 

The  treatmsnt  of  the  ground  story  by  means  of  a  oontinuous 
ent&blatare  and  a  gable  in  the  loiddle  part,  vith  roand  arohes 
aooat  the  door  below,  reoessed  side  parts  and  projeoting  ang- 
les, are  foand  to  actaally  ezist  on  tas  Ghuroh  of  3.  Maria  in 
Diazza  Trajana  in  Rome,  already  began  in  1596  by  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  ths  ïounger,  irhioh  we  hâve  likewise  pablisaed  in  PI. 
42,  Pig.  5,  »ith  the  origiaally  intendad  form  of  the  dôme. 

On  the  famoas  model,  that  Antonio  da  Sangallo  nad  oofDpleted 
in  the  year  of  his  death  in  1547  for  3.  Peter,  and  s»hioh  is 
stili  préservai  there,  the  middle  portion  shows  the  same  élé- 
ments of  his  design  for  S.  Siovanni  dei  fiorentini,  sxoept  b 
being  transferred  to  the  reqnirements  of  3.  Peter' s.  If  in 
fig.  1Ô4  an  aroh  bs  oonceived  over  the  Sorinthian  order,  like 
that  over  the  losrer  oas,  with  a  gable  above  it,  then  wonld  be 
obtained  the  apper  middle  part  with  the  loggia  for  tne  bless- 
ing.  The  side  portions,  instead  of  having  half  gables  on  con- 
soles, likewise  reoeived  entire  gables  above  the  entablatnre, 
belov  them  being  roand  arches  as  in  the  groand  story,  lower 
side  arcades  forming  the  loggia  for  the  blessing. 

The  oircumstance,  that  ^Aiohelangelo  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Sangallo  omitted  the  so  neoessary  ambulatories  for 
3.  Peter, and  adopted  a  colossal  order  for  the  exterior,  nas 
caased  maoh  to  be  forgotten.  Among  others  the  connection  of 
the  faoade  of  the  Ohnrcn  Sesu  irith  the  stadies  for  3.  Peter. 
Siaoomo  délia  Porta' s  fiacade  for  3.  Gateriaa  dei  Paœari  at 
Some  (1549-1564  ?)  establishes  on  tne  other  nand  the  connect- 
ion with  Vignola's  façade  for  the  Ohurcn  Sesu  (made  oetween 
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1565  and  1578 )aQd  oompletes  t'ae  modificatioa  thereof  exeoated 
3y  S.  délia  porta  iaimself. 

Witû  the  great  inflaenoe,  tiiat  Palladio  mast  hâve  exerted 
Iq  that  ooantry,  ne   rdmenber  tuât  altbougû  he  alirays  adopted 
a  colossal  order  for  ttie  nlddls  aisle  on  ais  ohuroii  façades, 
yet  on  tûoae  of  his  two^v^jeots  for  the  façade  of  3.  Petron- 
io  at  iologna,  in  iiûioû  ne  restorsd  ail  the  existing  parts, 
ûe  follows  exactly  the  same  tendenoy.     Over  the  t»fo  atep- 
pings  corresponding  to  the  chapels  and  the  side  aisles  are  a 
assnflaed  half  gables.  Nownere  witn  Palladio  oocars  the  imita- 
tion of  great  bnttress  coasoles  for  thés. 

Tne  influence  of  the  great  northern  Italian  or  of  his  works 
on  Salamon  de  Brosse  has  already  been  aeationed.  "^  '^^  We  hère 
reoall  psllegrini's  very  iaportant  and  beautifai  Oharch  of  3. 
?elele  in  |ilan  (1569-1570),  tne  side  façade  of  3.  Paolo  in 
the  saine  city,  wnich  mast  be  connected  with  Qaleazzo  Âlessi, 
and  egpeliaccy  his  façade  of  Orespi.  Sven  if  tùa  latter  os 
some/rhât  later  tnan  that  of  3.  Servais  in  Paris,  it  is  always 
interesting  to  observe,  that  also~  there  &y  aieans  of  broken  e 
entabaltnres  srere  produoed  slender  vertical  Unes  of  two  ool- 
nmns  above  each  other,  and  a  very  clear,  bold  and  effective 
Subdivision  of  the  façade  «as  attained. 

Xote  1039.   See  Xrts.  27S,  3%9. 

In  the  following  and  witn  référence  to  Pig.  170  wili  be  oen- 
tloned  the  principal  exanples  of  the  further  developoient  of 
this  tendency. 

3.  Salooaon  de  Brosse  and  nis  School. 
631.  Oharch  of  Oapacains  at  Oonlomaiier. 

8efpre  the  chief  irorks  of  Ssiomon  de  Brosse  in  tais  field, 
we  mast  speak  of  a  somennat  sarlier  cnarch  façade  of  this  mas- 
ter,the  château  ohapel  or  ^apuchin  Oharch  at  Ooalomaïiers-en- 
Brie.  3o  far  as  one  may  jadge  from  tne  illastration  (Pig.  1 
165),  there  also  particalarly  appears  hère  a  chief  character-' 
istio  of  Salomon  da  Brosse;  clarity  in  coaiposition  and  of  mo- 
tive. 

The  already  fregasntly  aentioned  idea     of  a  naotive  oco- 
apying  the  entire  height  of  the  façade,  irhicù  on  the  ona  ùand 
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expresses  sometliiQg  inviting  to  tàe  persoa  eotering,  aad  on 
tûe  other  aand  aliows  tne  forai  of  tiie  interior  to  appear  ext- 
ernally,  aiso  agaio  appears  âere.  It  is  peraaps  nowtiere  more 

olearly  expressed  than  od  tae  faoade  of  this  o&Piic^^xn  Giiaroh, 

1041 
as  dviîent  èa  Sig.  1Ô3*      Hers  it  is  a  great  oiohe,  that 

forais  the  motive. 

Xo-te  1040*   See  kvx,    64%, 

XoXe  1041*   TTOTik  al^  et^tTaxaVuil,  ot  iBvaeX  S\.\,\>ea\re  Au  \>ie 
éçx>5A.Tcet  â^es  ïiatoi'Mt'çxes  ^.^^  Par  Va. 

THe  cbaroh  vitti  tàe  moaastepy  vas  iooated  east  of  the  Chat- 
eaa  ^^^^   and  was  likeifise  ereoted  by  Catherine  de  Gonzaga, 
and  sinca  sne  laid  tne  oorner  stons  on  April  19,  1617,  it  oaay 

be  assaoïed,  tâat  the  design  for  tbe  same  vas  llkeirise  by  3al* 

^  ^      1043    /   ,      ^      ^        ^/ 
omon  de  Brosse,      as  for  tae  cnatean,  and  so  maon  the  mors, 

that  the  Oàalsoàa  ifas  alpeady  oonsecrated  on  Jniy  13,  1625,  e 
even  if  not  entirely  completed;  the  monastepy  «ras  only  finis- 
ed  in  1Ô30.  It  stili  reaains  but  serves  for  agrioultaral  pur- 
poses. 

Xotc   1042 •      B^   X\iz  eti|ra\d\.t\.|  ot    S\»\.>5eeXre   t\ve  poaVtVoxv  o^ 

Çar\6. 

Xote  \04^•   See  kv\s.  Z^%^    41^. 

The  court  vas  pavsd  in  1623.   Prom  the  aooounts  of  this  ye- 
ar  it  œay  be  seen,  that  hspe  aieo  Sharles  Du  Ry  and  his  son 
Matthieu  were  in  charge  of  tûe  vopk. 

1044 

i'roiD  Daavepgns's  description  it  is  not  olearly  visible 

vhether  the  exécution  corresponds  to  Silvestre's  engraving. 
There  iras  nothing  reaaaricabie  in  the  interior,   except  the  rich 
décoration  of  the  grotto,   tnat  vas  constructed  beneatû  the  h 
high  altar,   iras  intended  for  the  burial  place  of  Catherine, 
and  is  in  the  charaoter  of  the  tasteless  Italian  style  of  the 
Gapuchins. —  Tûe  Church  nas  but  one  aisle  (103.3  f t.   long  a 
and  52.5  ft.   high)  and  is  oovered  by  a  sham  vaalt  of  laths  a 
and  plaster. 

XoXe  1044.      BauAaeT^Tve,    X.      XoWoe  avir  \,e  OXvateau  Xeut    ^\  \.^ 
^4\\se  des  Sap\jLC\.Tvs  àe  GouXowimVeTS   \.tv  De  Gaumox^fa  BuXVetVn 
îiOTV\x\fce\vta\,.    p.    23,    24»    Caen.    i85ii. 

682.     Pacade  of  3.   Gervais  in  Paris. 
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We  corne  now  to  tbe  long  famoas  faoade  of  S«  Gervais  (9ig. 
1Ô6  ^^^)  in  ^ris,  tiiat  Salomoa  de  Brosse  ereoted  as  thé  ter- 
mlaatiOQ  of  t^is  iate  Qottixo  ohurca,  and  tàat  has  already  be* 
en  freqaeatiy  iBeatioasd. 

2Z%*   YoX.    2. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  faoade  ?ras  laid  bv  Douis  XIII  on  J 
July  14,   I6I65    it  was  co^pleted  in  1621.  It  may  be  seen 

froffi  tue  maausopipt  qaoted  bsloif,   tnat  already  in  ths  year  of 
Its  oompositlOQ,   It  iras  ''held  to  be  **  the  most  perf eot  and  m 
ffiost  oomplete  amoiig  botù  ancieat  and  modem  bnildings,   bota 
of  ^ranoe  and  of  Italy. 

^oX^  104*?»      Scxu>3  0i\,    l>e  Aa\.iiet¥LoVeT\   a\^<i  otY^ere  \va>»e  x>^'Q^<ï«^ 

"îYve   exact  date  \io«e\>ex»   TeauWa  XrQ9.  Wve  to^^o^^^^  vecorà   Vt^ 
X\iz  aTG^\\ae8  ot    ■t)^e  Cr\vuT4)^,    t\va\  1  o«e   Xo  -tYv©  pT.e^VousX*^  «et^- 
•tVoiveà  courtesT^   ot   Ci\var\,e«   Reoà.    i,See   l^rt.   39l"^, 

*0OTv*^r>iC"t\.OTi  ot    X\^^  porXaX   ax^âi   ^reat  Xvouse   ot    X\^z   saVô.  O>^^xro\v^ 
^^TXve  14   t\\  àoi^A   ot    3uV^,    1616,    LouN.*  Xîlî,    \i\.i^4   ot    ?Tatvce, 
\û\\\v  ^feoiX  t^*^"^^^^^   ^^-^  'pXa^   ot    ov^atv*,    \v\xm^eta   oitvà  ik\]b«\ca\. 
Afi.6tTu*ei»i"t»,    »et   awd  \ia\,à   »\.t^  \v\,6   o\biv  )^al^à   X\^z  t^""**^   st.Ofie 
ot    X\iZ  4rea\   atcà   spVeivdVid  por\o,\.   Xo  \ie   deew,    \su\»\t   axve«   Q.X 
■t\ve   saXià  oVvuro\v,      \jTxàer  u»>r\.c\\   stoxve  \ve  pVaoeà   X^no  meàa\,s,    oxve 
ot    a\\#^eT   o.Tvôt   ■t)^e   otX^er   ©t   X>TOTC!6e,    oxv  \b\v\iC\v  ^eve  t^t^^®*   ûxvà 
0"t\ver  à.e^\.oes.      "îVvere  vaere   «xs  A&arâietkS  AessVeMtrs  de  îouro^,    c 
(liOuuoWXox*   ot    ^^»s  t«La^e«\^  Atc  \v\,s   coxkncW    ot    s\o.te,    axvà   \,n\eii- 
àawt   ot    xy\z  \>\x\\.à\Tv48   ot   îra^^o^,    auà  ûe  Dosnon,    a\*o  CouxitW- 
\ov   ot  A\\#8   8a\.â.  Tîia^est^È,    ©ontroWer   ot    eo\.à  \>\x\*\.à.Viv^8;    t\\e 
VordB  S\»   JeoT^es   V*î\»    X\cô\a«,    exWixeiv  woiTàexi,  Aieep^^^   \\ve 
accouiv\«   ot    X\^z  re'oewue   aiid  dooia^tv  ot    X\k^  %Q.\à,  V^uVVd'vxw^.  1\^z 
«olVôl   Vovàa  Xy^  ?ourc^    cv^à  ûoanoxv  )&ere  80  Ax^teres^ed   \iv  -t^ftSiô   e 
eà\t'^<i®i    t^at  not  XyeVtvl   aatiat^^^  ^'é    t\veVr  V,tvo«\»ed4e   oxvà  \,oïv| 
ex\>eT\.etvoe  Axi  \.Yve    erecWo^  ot   ^>Jk\\.à\.n^B,    \va»e  comD^uti\ca\eâi  >a 
>9aT\ous  àra\û\,w|,ft  Xo   \^e   |Tea\eet   aT0.lft\.tec\8   axvâi.  \i^^X  «(XftXer 
masoTVB  ot   ÎTaxvce,    and   Vvoi)ae  t^^^^^^   »aàe   \t   X\ve  *08\  perteot 
atià   acooaip\.Vs\veà  ^ovy,,    \Yvoi\  ma>^   ^e  to>5^^^   amon^  ■t)^^    o.^^o\en■t   ex 
axvOi  TikOàern,    y)0\\\   \.xv  ?ra\voe   as  «eW   a«   \a  Ita\,^.      'S)^ose   \Yvot 
unâ^cTS'taTvà.  àiVO.>B\.nt«»    \ciio«   t.\ve  oràera   axxà   ruVee  ot    oro\v\tecture 
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\ao.Tàers  ooi^\\.Tv,ueà    \X   \,x<   \\ve\T   tVme   "to   >xW,    >»\voBe  conduct  xûoib 
^eaX   cxTvâi,  ooTfcp\.e\\.ot>i  »«v»  «kOS"t  pro\«ip"t,      1t1^^c\v  Yva\>\ué,   \>eeu  doue, 
't\veTe  \\aô  At  \>eeYv   B\Yi^oe   X\^^  ^^^r   1620   ai^d   t\ve   22   tvd  ot    t^e  « 
vûardeT8\>i\.p    ot    )le»6Veurs  de  ?\eGe»8e«,    <x\^o  ^ouTwo\.\>\>or   ot    eta- 
\e   at^d  otve  o^    t\ve    aecTetCirVe»  ot    ■t)^e  oouivcVV,    ax^d  de   Bre8\,\.ti, 
Couuor\^%or   ot  ^^«   wkajeaX^j    and  couivo\\\.or    ^exveraV. 

"^S,  (aerT»a\ft,  ,lTft.\>eT^\or^  ot  ^-^e.  to^^*ioi^^'0^*»  Ee^VaXer  L.  L 
T46AT»'Oit  pa^ed^.  "î^i^ft  pa«s«|,e  «as  M;ir\.t.ten  Vn  t\ve  >^eor  1621 
axvd   \.8   on  tVke   tYkVrd  r\.4l^t  ^and  pa^e   o^    t\ve   \,n\roduc\\.on*. 

The  iioFtà  of  tiiis  façade  Itself  la  based  on  the  simple  com- 
posltioa*  thé  ciear,   fira  aod  beaatifal  sabdivisioa,   the  har- 
(fiony  of  tbe  proportioftt»   aid  oa  tàe  scade  ascl  the  earaest  and 
nassive  treatfieat  of  the  oolaaiiar  ordera.     Its  severity  is 
thereby  laoreased,   in  tiiat  besiles  tàe  follage  on  the  four  a 
apper  Oorintbian  capitala,   Isaf  foras  are  only  amployed  in  t 
the  foar  angle  métopes  as  garlands  aroand  tae  monogram  3.   3. 

Ali  appears  very  strong  without  raally  looking  ûeavy. 
633.     Its  Gelebrity. 

Tae  circaaistanoe,   that  tais  is  tàe  ficst  alear  and  decided 
Gûuroh  façade  in  Paris  entirely  exeoated  in  tne  new  olassioal 
styie,   bas  certainiy  contributed  to  attrast  to  it  guite  part- 
ioalariuittention.     Prou  tas  neoessity  of  treating  ths  high  G 
Qothic  ^able  opiginated  tae  taird  story  at  tae  aiiddle.     Tiiers- 
by  tae  middie  of  tae  façade  received  sonoething  of  taose  gâte- 
»ray  towsps,   taat  form  tae  entrances  of  tae  oaatieaus  at  gco'ien 
and  at  Ânst  (Pigs.   315,   317)   and  thas  are  one  of  tae  cnaract- 
eristics  of  tae  Prencb  Renaissance.     îais  taird  story  distia- 
gaisaes  aot  only  tae  façade  of  Salomon  de  Brosse  f roai  tas  It- 
aliaa;    taare  is  also  fartnsr  iiaparted  to  it  taereby   in  a  two- 
fold  manner  soaaôtaing  national.     Bat  tais  alons  îfould  not  hâ- 
ve saff ioed  to  aave  obtainsd  for  it  sach  bigii  estimation  dar- 
ing  tJTO  centuries.     Tais  coald  only  resalt  froa  entirely  dsf- 
inite  architectural-  psculiaritiss.     It  is  taersfore  advisabia 
to  saow  tae  nature  of  tness,   and  so  mucn  tas  more,    since  it 
mast  conqaer  an  eneay  witain  itself,   tbe  coldness  and  tae  la- 
ok  of  living  détails. 

Tae  façade  of  3.  3ervais  and  tae  saiali  group  derived  fron 
it  differ  frota  most  otbers   in  France  and  Italy  in  tna&  nere 
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the  aspiring  height  is  so  strongly  expressed.   Bafore  the  en- 
tire  widtû  of  tiie  faoade  a  fligût  of  steps  asoending  toward 
one  side  forms  a  oontinaoaa  aubstructurs.   But  since  the  bas- 
as of  the  coiamûs  lis  at  laore  tûan  one  and  a  naif  times  tùe 
beight  of  a  aan  above  tbe  sqaare  and  the  street,  tiie  observer 
is  already  compelled  to  look  apirards  to  the  beginning  of  the 
âëveliopaisst  of  ttie  façade. 

ïiie  manner  of  employing  tûe  oolumns,  as  ïreil  as  tûeir  treat- 
ment  nere  beoomes  an  élément  of  great  iaiportanoe.   Witûout  d 
being  oolossal,  they  are  so  large  that  tbey  rise  to  an  idéal 
ûeigbt.   Hoir  important  is  hère   the  effect  of  flating  may  be 
psalized,  if  this  faoade  be  compared  witn  its  ioûitation  on  t 
the  neighboring  Cûarch  of  Sa.  Paul  and  Louis,  where  the  sûafts 
are  plain,   îo  this  is  added  the  olear  and  unified  idea  in  t 
their  use  and  grouping. 

Sspsoiaily  favorable  is  the  olarity  irith  ifhich  ths  purpose 
of  the  oolumns  hère  appears  to  us  and  therefore  bas  such  gre- 
at effeot.   Nowhere  oocurs  an  isolated  ooluaan  or  may  be  seen 
several-  grouped  at  varions  intervais,  but  thsy  are  everyiihere 
Gloseiy  coupled  and  oonneoted  into  -siaiilar  pairs  of  ooluains; 
they  stand  tùere  ooidly.  Tnis  close  connection  is  still  enh- 
anoed  by  ths  entablatura  returned  above  theai  and  the  common 
pedestals. 

Tnis  effect  is  increassd  oy  the  massive  fourfold  expressed 
rhytûa  of  thèse  ooupèed  pairs  of  oolumns,  tnat  is  repeated  in 
tîro  stories,  and  is  oontinued  in  a  taird  story  oafore  the  br- 
oad  middle  aiste. 

Onasually  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the  tîro  high  aspiring 
long  linas  of  the  middle  pairs  of  coluains  as  a  single  oonneo- 
ted vertical  élément-  Bere  may  hâve  coms  to  us  something  of 
the  airy  effect  of  the  tnen  existing  Septizonium  in  Rome.   8 
Seoause  in  each  order  the  diameter  of  the  oolumns  is  reduced, 
the  columnar  construction  in  each  story  appears  more  airy. 
lia  the  ground  story  the  pilastsrs  anl  shafts  touch  each  otner, 
and  the  shafts  stand  so  near  before  tae  pilasters,  that  the 
Boric  capitals  hâve  a  comaon  abacus.   In  the  third  story  tûe 
oolumns  of  the  tnird  order  stand  free  from  the  pilasters,  so 
that  one  may  pass  betirsen  tûem.   The  verx.icality  and  aspirat- 
ion of  the  buttress  meioers  is  not  interrupted  by  tne  entaola- 
ture  and  the  pedestals  of  the  orders.  On  the  contrary,  they 
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inoraaaa  ths  naassiveness  of  the  columns  in  tàeir  firmly  oonn- 
33tel  appearaaoe.   Ttiereôy  3ince  tûese  coluains  are  ooapled, 
they  appear  more  stable  at  saoo  an  alry  aelght. 

At  the  sides  are  enolosed  a  reoesaed  panel  extending  tàrougû 
two  stoples  each.  Tbas  on  %he  mlddle  building  tne  entablata- 
pe  of  the  third  order  is  not  retarned  above  the  segmentai  ga- 
ble but  forms  a  pounded  vaaltsd  oeiling,  by  wiiioû  tais  panel 
Deoomes  a  aigu  and  effective  nioûe,  into  jchich  open  tïro  large 
séries  of  pound-arobed  Windows  over  saoii  otner,  wnose  deep  j 
jambs  are  heightened  by  the  effeot  of  reliefs.  On  tùe  other 
hand  in  the   ground  story  tHis  aspiring  structure  is  enaured, 
as  tii8  entabiature  over  tne  pairs  of  columns  of  tne  middle 
building  is  not  broken.  Dut  ratner  is  straight  and  extends  b 
boidly  irom  one  pair  to  another,  spanning  and  uniting  botù  w 
with  its  quiet  gable.  —  By  its  strong  angles  it  reoalls  the 
treatment  of  ths  masses  of  the  ground  story  of  S.  Maria  di  L 
Loreto  on  Piazza  Trajana  in  Rome.  ^^^^ 

Note  104B.   'î^ve  ^TOUTvà  *-tov>^  o<  t.\ve  (SYxo^eX.  o^  Kotre  Dame 
des  krà\.\\.VeTS  Ves  Sau>»e\i^r  \\,\,\i.«\vo.teà  \tv  Y\^»    l^Ai  0^0  >ûe\\. 
cxs  tYve  ewt.\iw.';cVvoip.e\  aeeats  to  \>e  \.^^^^,ueYv,c^à  \ii\tey5\8e  io\j  tXvVs 
ÇY^uvûV  ot  l^tvtou\o  àa  Scvn|,«.\i\o. 

^-  634.  Its  Peculiarities. 

How  cornes  it  then,  that  such  a  simple  and  olearly  observed 
composition,  even  witn  an  at  first  rataer  ooid  exterior,  yet 
exerts  a  singular  attractive  force,  as  soon  as  one  steps  qui- 
etly  before  it,  and  allows  it  to  affeot  him?  Wny  does  one  f 
feel  nimaeli  elevated  oy  a  mysterious  beauty  and  transportsd 
into  an  architectural  dream?  I  oelieve  tnat  tùe  reason  for 
this  lies  ia  the  harmony  and  in  its  exhaustless  charm,  in  the 
mysterious  attraction  of  the  oonoord  of  parts,  that  actually 
stand  in  harmonious  relations  to  each  otner.   But  further  in 
the  number  and  nature  of  its  good  cûarâcteristios. 

The  numoer  of  its  good  peculiarities  tûerefors  causes  tnat 
svery  separate  form  thereon  is  beautifully  composed  and  has 
good  proportions. 

On  this  façade  it  is  advisable  to  oonsider  by  itsslf  each 
story  witn  its  own  differing  order.  It  présents  a  beautifui 
separate  form,  fineiy  grouped  and  witn  varied,  but  always  har- 
monious accentin^  toward  tne  midiie.   In  the  middle  building 
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tnen  the  great  equal  arched  opeaings  of  the  dooriray  and  of  t 
the   trindoifs  formed  as  arciies  iiave  a  pecaliarly  lassive  and  a 
anited  effeot. 

In  tUls  gênerai  coiapositlon  are  fartùer  fased  together  in 
inseparaple  unity  tffo  arehiteotaral  forms,  saoh  ooaplete  in 
itseif;  strong  power  absolnteiy  ooupie4  with  ideai  aspiration, 
îûis  cornes  from  the   effeot  of  certain  numericai  reiations; — 
the  triple  division  and  tne  sanner  in  wnich  this  occnrs  as  a 
horizontal  and  as  a  vertical  élément. 

In  the  first  forai,  the  rectangular  façade  as  an  expression 
of  beaatifal  and  firoi  strength,  tto  horizontal  differeng  tho- 
agfi  oombining  triple  sabdivisions  within  common  éléments  are 
anited  in  a  beautiful  façade,  already  complète  in  itseif.  In 
the  third  story  is  perfected  the  appearance  of  the  second  fo- 
riB,  and  the  anion  of  the  first  irith  tne  latter  into  a  new  un- 
ified  gênerai  composition,  gach  separate  form,  although  in 
a  différent  manner,  has  the  effect  of  a  part  of  the  two  lain 
forms,  contrasting  with  and  supplementing  each  other.  By  the 
oalastrade  and  the  tiro  great  figares  is  hère  repeated  a  third 
horizontal  triple  subdivision,  thougn  of  a  différent  kind. 
It  acts  as  an  idéal  crown  and  termination  of  the  lojrer  reotan- 
gular  building,  and  at  tne  same  time  as  a  connection  and  tran- 
sition  to  tne  other  ideas  leveloped  on  this  façade. 

îhe  second  is  the  vertical  form.  In  the  middle  structure 
is  creatsd  a  vertical  triple  subdivision,  likeirise  perfect  in 
itseif,  with  the  diversity  of  the  crowning  gable,  tbe  ever  m 
more  slender  pairs  of  coluans,  and  the  massive  comdined  trio 
of  tne  three  equal  arched  openings. 

Thus  in  each  separate  story  is  empnasized  such  a  clear  and 
strong  accenting  toward  tne  centre,  it  resuits,  se  to  speak, 
that  from  it  must  rise  and  project  a  higher  middle  portion. 

On  this  façade  rests  tbe  olessing  of  manifold  arcnitectural 
virtues  and  veritiss,  that  Salomon  de  Srosse  understood  hoif 
to  combine  on  it.  To  embody  such  is  the  mission  of  true  com- 
position.  Therefore  its  permanent  value  consists  in  this,  t 
that  it  créâtes  or  sélects  éléments,  that  by  their  inner  mean- 
ing  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  so  combines  them,  that  tb- 
eir  harmonie  affinities  lead  to  combinations,  from  wùich  pro- 
cesd  new  and  rioher  concords. 
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685.  Otiarohes  of  allisd  Tôodenoy. 
We  hâve  already  aad  opportaaity  to  learo  to  kooir  the  Influ- 
3Dce,  that  the  façade  of  S.  Gervais  exerted  on  François  Mans- 

ard.  irhen  he   ereoted  thé  faoade  of  the  Ohiifoh  of  Peaillants 
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In  Paris»     irhicà  has  non  disappeared.  It  saffioès  to  com~ 

pare  the  représentation  of  the  same  given  ùy   us  (Pig.  167  ^^^^) 
witû  Fig.  166  in  order  to  see  non  its  façade  was  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  tno  apper  atories  of  that  of  Salomon  de  Br- 
osse, 30  to  speak. 

9JtkXz   ^ftcv^  X^et^Yv  Axv.  1600  t^  Jeatv.  OfespVxv  at^d  coiwtVuMked  ^^  v^  "^ 
«SeXWeT  XTft  1602-1605  •   'S^e  t<^coàe  >ool«  >o\x\\t  Vater  \>^  î  •  liCitvQ- 
aTd..i,l,o.uce.  QN.ctX.OïinxjiVTe,  accorà\.ii|t  to  Ber-t^"^. 

)Co"te  1050.   ?V0T^  BVoule\,  3.îr.  Ar&\v\'tec\\xve  îraivcoiVae.  V.3. 

The  façade  of  îîotre  Daae  at  Havre  stands  ander  the  influence 
of  that  of  3.  Btienae-dtt-iont  in  Paris.  It  is  a  kind  of  adap- 
tation of  the  two  apper  stories  of  3.  Servais  to  îrider  propor- 
tions. The  pairs  of  colaans  are  connected  by  niches»  instead 
of  being  coapled.  Above  the  spde  pairs  is  a  segmentai  gable, 
as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  œiddle  portion.  Tiro  recessed  out- 
side  bays  trith  angle  pilasters  correspond  to  the  chapels.  T 
The  Gombination  of  the  lo»  side  parts  vith  the  xiddle  buildi- 
ng is  sioailar  to  that  on  the  façade  of  3.  Stienne-du-Mont  in 
Paris,  and  it  occurs  by  aneans  of  four  consoles  of  différent 
heights  in  three  steps  in  combination  vith  balustrades  and  p 
pedestals  orowned  by  vases.  The  treatnent  of  the  lo»er  lonic 
columns  likeïiise  recalls  thèse  Paris  churohes.  5'luted  and  b 
banded  drums  with  plain  rastication  alternate.  Th3  capitals 
are  bold  in  the  style  of  tnose  in  Fig.  167,  above  fluted  Oor- 
inthian  colamns. 

With  this  charaoter  tue  statements  of  Ijanoe  also  seem  to 
agrée,  that  after  1630  it  vas  built  up  to  the  Gorinthian  cap- 
itals by  Marc  Bobelin  from  Paris. 

The  façade  of  S.  Reaay  at  Dieppe  aiust  be  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  last.  It  exhibits  a  three  aisled  charch  betveen  two 
tovrers,  the  right  one  having  three  stories  and  the  left  only 
one.  Pilasters  treat  the  angles,  and  at  each  side  of  the  mid- 
die  aisle  stands  a  pair  of  colamns,  Doric  Delow  and  lonic  ab- 
ove. An  attic  vith  small  Gorinthian  pilasters  (perhaps  added 
in  1882)  forms  at  ooth  sides  the  points  of  support  of  tne  st- 
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steep,  gable  of  tûa  midclie  alsle. 

In  the   latter  are  t»o  doorirays  below  and  oeneath  a  round  a 
Avoti,   in  tbe  seoond  story  being  a  rose  window  and  a  tabernao- 
le  in  tbe  gable.  Before  the  baya  ot   tbe  aide  aisles  below  a 
are  roand  arcbed  doorirays  vitb  segneatal  gables,  above  being 
three  niches,  tbe  middle  one  nigber,  and  finally  a  round-arc- 
ned  windoH  divided  by  two  twin  arcbes. 

©f  tbe  two  towers,  only  tbe  groand  story  of  tbe  nortbern 
rfas  built.  Acoording  to  Ob.  Normand  (La  Cite  Normande,  Diep- 
pe, p.  60.  Paris.  1900),  it  bears  tbe  date  of  1633,  tbe  sout- 
b$rn  tbat  of  1630-1636. 

e.  Age  of  Ciouis  KIII.  Sarly  Phase  of  tbe  seoond  9er- 
iod  of  tbe  Renaissance. 

a  part  of  tbe  oburcbes,  tbat  apparently  belong  to  tûis  time, 
bave  âlready  been  desoribed  ander  tbe  Age  of  Henry  IV.  Anotb- 
er  portion  will  oome  ander  considération  somewbat  later  in  t 
tbe  Section  on  tbe  buildings  of  tbe  Jesuits  and  on  domed  str- 
uctures, irbile  tbe  remalAing  examples  vrill  be  mentioned  bere. 
1.  Biffèrent  poras  of  façades. 
686.  Onexpected  Types  and  otber  Examples. 

We  bave  earlder  already  called  attention  to  tbe  diversity 
of  tbe  tendenoies  of  tbs  time  of  Louis  XIII  (p.  228-254).   It 
may  be  safely  asautned,  tbat  at  least  in  tbe  imagination  of  t 
tbe  arciiteots  of  tbis  âge  of  Louis  XIII,  tbere  originatsd 
compositions  for  cburon  façades,  taat  attempted  one  of  tne  p 
previoiisiy  mentioned  différent  treatments  of  the  élévation. 
Tbe  architecture  in  paintings  often  reQects  suob  compositio- 
ns, and  in  tbem  tbe  arcbiteot  acqaatated  witn  tne  bistory  of 
tbe  period  oannot  draw  too  striotly  tùe  limits  between  wbat 
is  pursly  tbe  imagination  of  tbe  painter  and  wbat  be  did  not 
himself  originate,  but  bad  seen  in  a  design,  or  irbat  in  bis 

time  Tras  a  tyoe  freguently  occurring  among  arobitects.   Tbus 
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it  is  the  case  witb  tbe  façades  represented  in  Pig.  168 

1052 
and  169,     irbose  pQrp©8êt3a»ea8affiei8B4l^y  given  by  tbe 

inscriptions  accompanying  tbem.  In  tbe  Section  on  tbe  Jesuit 

buildings  sball  ws   mention  a  study  of  M.  Martellange  witb  a 

round  gaole,  suoû  a  tbe  façade  of  a  Jesuit  cburcb  represented 

in  Fig.  163. exhibits. 


V.  l'ô. 

The  fau3ade  on  François'  Cimroii  of  3.  Marie  ia  Paris  (Pig. 

62)  hîs  alreaiy  oeeii  mentioûei.  It  Jiras  long  regardai  as  a  p 

prominent  îropk.  J.  P.  BXonlel  wpites: —  ''The  famous  façade 

of  tQ8  Temple  of  3.  Marie  sitaated  in  Paris,  Rue  Saint-Antoi- 

basdd 
ne,  of  the  design  of  Mansarl**.  Tais  famé  ifas  indeed  on  its  n 

naked  realism,  novel  at  that  time,  and  on  the  laok  of  any  or- 

der.  As  in  Pig.  183,  tnere  likewise  ocours  a  samicircalar 

gable. 

On  the  reoently  destroyed  façade  of  the  ''Minimes"  at  Severs, 
the  ground  story  '.ras  formed  of  a  roand-arched  door^ay  betsraen 
ooapled  oolamns.  Over  this  in  the  upper  story  jrere  tiro  nich- 
es Trith  bold  segmentai  gables  and  consoles.  Setween  both  a 
higher  pointed-arched  windot  within  a  broad  enclosnra  with  a 
loïf  gable.   Thèse  three  motives  îrare  simply  set  in  the  plain 
«rail,  that  had  no  further  treataent  and  ended  as  a  steep  gab- 
le îrall.  (Art.  419).   To  the  façade  of  3.  Maria  at  Nevers  we 
shall  rstarn  further,  on  accoaat  of  its  colossal  order. 

We  also  mention  the  three  followlng  façades  without  being 
abie  to  olass  tnem  further.  The  Ohurch  of  tne  Carmélites  in 
Troyes  by  Francis  Levaii.   Tae  Ghuroh  of  S.  Nicolas  at  Coutan- 
oe  bailt  by  Jacques  [jebaron  in  1620-1621  aocording  to  an  ins- 
cription, further  the  portai  of  the  destroyed  Oaurch  of  the 
"feuillantines"  in  Paris  by  Jean  Marot.   It  is  not  to  be  con- 
foundad  irith  the  Oaurch  of  the  "feuillants"  represented  in 
Pig.  167. 

2.  Abbey  Ohurch  at  3.  Amani. 
687.  Its  Peculiarity. 

Indeed  unique  in  its  îïay  is  the  façade  of  the  graat  Abbey 
Shurch  at  S.  Amand  near  Valenciennes.  The  circumstance,  that 
it  it  was  erected  andsr  Spanisn  rule  --  above  the  clock  of  t 
the  tojrer  stands  the  date  of  1633  — ,  explains  mucn  in  its  a 
appearanoe.  In  the  lojier  half,  wnich  is  divided  in  five  sto- 
ries  of  toierably  equal  height,  there  correspond  square  to?fer- 
like  projections  of  the  sida  aislea.  In  tae  upper  story  the- 
re a  three  story  octagonal  tower  corresponds  to  the  middle  b 
Duilding,  and  it  is  terainated  by  a  dôme  wita  a  slsnder  finial 
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oomposed  of  two  iaoterns  adove  eaoh  other,  The  side  towers 
wsrs  oroîrn8l  by  one  story  ootagOQal>8Qdings,  that  likewise  h 
hâve  dooiea  with  double  laateFQS. 

Sach  of  tûe  thres  front  portions  is  subdividsd  in  eaoh  sto- 
ry by  pilastsrs  «rith  coiaans  before  theoi.  On  the  totrers  they 
are  plaoed  1  1/2  diaaaeters  distant  f rom  the  angles,  and  in  t 
the  middle  part  they  for»  a  irider  panel  between  tïfo  narroïrer 
ones.  In  oonseqaence  of  the  retarning  of  the  entablatare,  t 
there  are  prodaced  by  this  continnoas  teeiabers  llke  battresses. 
In  the  middle  part  are  foand  belojr,  doors  with  stra|ght  lint- 
els  and  olroolar  irindows  above  thèse  in  the  side  panels;  in 
the  middle  one  is  a  wlde  roand-arched  portais  In  the  seoond 
story  are  three  arches»  in  shaoa  perspôistive  being  an  open  log- 
gia of  three  bays  in  depth»  in  ifhioh  is  represented  a  saored 
soene  in  relief  perspective,  aalf  in  the  fourth  and  half  in 
the  fifth  stories  is  a  oironlar  recess  with  relief  figares, 
instôad  of  a  rose  «rindow. 

In  the  principal  spaces  of  the  tovrers  are  nicûes  in  the  lo- 
war,   middle  and  apper  stories,  in  both  of  the  other  panels  b 
being  plaoed  rich  enclosed  surfaces.  On  the  upper  half  the 
toîfers  hâve  douDled  archad  îiindoîts  or  smaller  openings  and  d 
dormer  jriadows,  that  are  «ade  round  or  similar  to  circles. 

The  small  numoer  of  openings  imparts  sometning  foreiga  to 
this  Droad  and  high  structure.  The  rastication,  taat  sabdiv- 
ides  the  three  lowsr  stories  in  diminishing  quantity,  the  co- 
lossal fluttering  relief  oands,  saoh  as  are  found  on  Spanish 
churches,  emphasize  this  impression.  In  the  partially  wild 
forms  of  the  recessed  éreat  flat  borders  one  in  justified  in 
thinking  of  Mexican  recollections,      whicn  are  possible  on 
this  Spanish-Flemish  work.  And  althoagh  tûe  dome-snaped  ter- 
minations  on  the  r^athedral  of  Tours,  there  arises  an  impress- 
ion by  their  triple  répétition  and  the  bizarre  form  of  the  d 
détails  and  certain  outlines,  wnich  allows  one  to  think  of  c 
certain  groaplngs  of  slender  domical'  terminations,  snch  as 
are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  in  the  "Architecture  Khmer" 
at  Ângkor  Wat''.  Abbot  Nicolas  Dubois  himself  must  hâve  been 
the  architeot. 

çTOCeaavoTv. 


The  siiafts  of  bhe  oolaians  of  tû3  four  orders  were  oomposed 
of  four  adjoiniag  seoiicirales  instead  of  one  oirole,  and  thia 
inoreased  ths  forsiga  appearaooe. 

ÂltHough  the  oroaiBôntatloQ  is  no  less  thaa  noble,  a  séries 
of  éléments  hère  hâve  a  combined  effeot,  so  as  to  iaterest  o 
our  imagination  in  a  peoullar  way.  The  horizontal  subdivisi- 
on by  five  entablatures,  the  vertical  one  by  six  bnttresses, 
the  riohness  of  the  ornaaeat,  the  alternation  o£  this  vith  t 
the  quiet  and  snaooth  surfaces  of  différent  stories,  the  unif- 
ied  idea  of  the  riohiy  treated  composition,  whose  termination 
in  the  high  middle  dôme  is  enhancsd  by  the  grouping  ïrith  tne 
tïfo  lower  side  dômes,  ail  is  combined  with  the  considérable 
dimensions  of  a  façade  about  88»  6  ft.  «ride  and  has  a  posferful 
effect.- 

The  groand  story  vrith  its  diamond  -pastleation  on  the  piers 
is  conoeived  as  the  substraotare  of  the  façade  with  its  four 
orders,  and  the  energetic  crowning  oornice  iritû  boid  modilli- 
ons  in  tne  frieze,  îihioh  is  plaoed  above  tne  entabiature  of 
tas  uppermost  fifth  order,  gives  to  this  lower  half  of  the  f 
façade  an  effective  ending. 

Above  this  the  upper  half  of  the  composition  may  then  comm- 
ence ifith  its  threa  orowning  domed  structures  as  spires  of  t 
towers  and  afford  a  most  original  termination. 
3.  Façades  îrith  a  colossal  Order. 
638.   Their  Variety. 

Of  façades  on  which  a  colossal  order  ocourred,  or  at  ieast 
a  deoidedly  main  order,  I  can  now  recall  but  t*T0.  îûe  first 
belonging  to  the  free,  and  tne  second  to  the  severe  tendency. 

The  scarcely  ?reach  character  of  tha  façade  of  3.  Marie  at 
îîevers  was  previously  mentioned  in  Art.  259.   Tiie  bold  entab- 
iature of  the  single  colossal  order  snarpiy  séparâtes  the  wa- 
lls  from  the  gable  of  the  roof.   Before  this  rises  in  tûa  mid- 
dle bay  a  second  order,  that  supports  T,ae   bold  segmentai  gab- 
le, with  which  the  building  terminâtes.  At  the  same  time  it 
forme  a  tabernacle  for  the  niche,  itself  very  bold  and  overl- 
oaded,  in  which  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  stands.  Only  abo- 
ve the  tsfo  side  bays  is  visible  the  slope  of  the  steep  gabia 
wall,  adjoining  the  entaolature  of  the  middle  oay,  beside  »n- 
ose  bold  relief  it  has  an  entirely  subordinate  effect. 
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Thô  façade  of  the  Gharoii  of  tûe  Collège  des  Quatre  Natioas, 
built  in  1661-1668  by  ^  «▼»»»  Qow  the  Institttte  de  France,  îrb- 
ose  seotioa  may  be  seen  in  Pig.  198,  must  be  one  of  the  few 
on  ifiiioù  oniy  a  single  order  oocars.  Oolamns  and  pilasters 
on  tne  angles  support  a  sligùtly  ppojeoting  gable.  Tûey  stai^ 
nd  in  good  proportion  to  tûe  order  of  tûe  dram.  Toeir  effeot 
is  not  bad  and  is  increased  by  tûe  two  small  orders  of  the  a 
adjoiûing  segmentally  oarved  wing  of  the  Collège,  whose  cent- 
ral aaotive  is  formed  by  tûa  churoh.   Short  and  tirioe  receding 
side  buildings  irith  pilasters  connect  the  portioo  nith  tûe  w 
wings  recessed  in  the  ffliddle,  r.ii^ô'^ise  on  tûe  pavillon  of  t 
the  Louvre,  that  liêvau  bailt  oeyond  the  Seine  (Pig.  332),  he 
eiDployed  a  colossal'  order,  Perhaps  this  «ras  determinative 
for  the  Collège  des  Quatre  Nations, 

4.  The  Buildings  of  the  Jesuits. 
a.  Is  there  a  Jesuit  Style? 
ô89«  Neoessity  for  tfiis  Question, 

We  previottsly  had  opportunity  to  describe  ths  lives  and  sro- 
rics  of  the  tjro  chief  arcûitects  of  the  Jesuit  order,  îiartell- 
ange  and  Durand  (see  Arts.  419,  480),  and  further  to  say  soie- 
thing  relating  to  the  buildings  of  the  Jesuit  order  and  to  t 
the  connection  and  analogy  of  tûe  influence  of  tûe  order  to 
that  of  Vignola,  as  well  as  to  refer  to  a  siaiilarity  of  tûe 
tendency  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  tûe  Jesuit  style. ( 
(See  Arts.  319  to  321). 

îét  the  question  irhetûer  one  may  speak  of  a  Jesuit  style, 
striotly  understood,  as  so  frsquently  happens,  we  hâve  reser- 
ved  to  this  place. 

It  will  appear  to  us,  that  the  STiatemants  of  what  the  Jesu- 
it style  comprises  is  not  aiways  quite  preoiseiy  limited,  and 
therefore  contradict  each  other;  furtaer  tûat  sometimes  sucn 
things  are  regarded  as  peouliarities  of  tûe  style,  îfhioh  bel- 
ong  to  thetr  time  in  coiaon. 

The  ffords  in  îfhioh  Henri  |(artin  ^^^^  describes,  wûat  he  un- 
derstands  as  the  Jesuit  style  are  sufficiently  charactsristic 
to  ce  given  hère. 

Ko-te  1054.   See  i4or\\.K.  VoV.  10.  p.  4*73. 
^The  Jesuits  endeavorei  to  oreate  an  architecture  of  their 
o?fn,  out  they  could  only  att&ia  to  a  degeneration  ot   taat  Bs- 
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Renaissanoe,  wûicjti  they  deaied.  Tiiay  îrould  be  great  and  str- 
ong;  they  were  heavy  and  awkward.  In  Rome  by  the  supremaoy 
of  oonditions  they  reactied  a  certain  materlal  greatness,  ifàe- 
re  heavlness  oombined  wltn  thé  end  soagiit,  irlth  sabtlllty  and 
siniiosity,  il;  «ras  this  beroio  perlod,  the  amazeinent  of  génér- 
ations, that  fflore  and  more  lost  the  aense  for  the  beaatiful 
in  monumental  art.  It  did  not  reat  there,  but  would  pass  fp- 
om  strength  to  graoe,  stpo?e  fop  the  pretty  in  ordep  to  stand 
in  harmony  with  the  pretty  ooqaettish,  ranged  décoration  orn- 
amented  by  artifscial'  floirers,  and  it  fell  into  that  last  ab- 
ysa  of  unreason  and  bad  taate,  whioh  haa  been  termed  the  ''ar- 
chitecture of  the  Jeauits*. 

The  description  of  this  atyle  given  by  Planât  must  indeed 
hs  différent  and  perhaps  indefinite;  for  the  ground  is  inexp- 
licabèe,  by  whioh  ne  mentions  among  Parisian  churches  Notre- 
Dame-des-Viotoires  and  3.  Rooh  as  exampies  of  the  Jeauit  style. 

Tae  ciroumstance  that  the  fatbers  had  their  own  arohitsots 
in  the  order,  might  indeed  justify  tha  bslief  in  their  own  s 
style;  yet  the  independenoe  of  the  order  in  the  Political-re- 
ligious  fieid  was  aiaoh  greatsr  than  in  ths  artistic  and  arcn- 
itectural  one. 

In  regard  to  the  letter  of  ^atner  Ooton,  confesser  of  Henry 
17  to  Acqaaviva,  gênerai  of  the  Jesaits  in  Rome,  Bouchot  says 

1  On  'S 

in  référence  to  Martellangs  ■^^■-"-': —  pne  iting  tias  ao   great  oo- 
<fsr  over  ths  Jasait; s,  sinod  tîiara  the  "provincial''  can  final*- 

ly  permit  or  refuse  to  the  king  tas  participation  of  nis  arc- 

...      .      1055 
hitect. 

lObA»      Bouo\\o\,    ^.      KoWces   sur   %ar\\,\,\,(XTN.ta    etc.    p.    7,    22. 

Mo\e   1055.      'î\\e   s\>ec\.t^'Cot\ous   ot    ■t\ve   arc^vV-tect  )4ar"tc\.\.aTv|e 
tOT   iou\\.à.\xvt   ■^'*^e    5e8\x\,\  Co\,\e|,e   ot   i4ou\,\.xva,    o^    3aTx.    17,    1605, 
COT\"tcx\.u  \stC3iT[\>è   àeta\\i6    ot    ■lecVtv\ccx\,   «icxttevs    axvà,   q\    t\ve   cvxstom 
S.XV   3es\xV,\  ^\x\Và\.t\é,s.      L\^e\û\.%e   Wvose  ^ov    X\\.z   Cio\\»eé,e   ot   Veso- 
\x\.   ot    1616.      See   Ci\vcx\i,i:>e't,    L«      l.t\.euxv£  iiar-te\.\,aT>.|6.    p.    ô6-60> 
7/^-80.   l.>iOna.    1874. 

I  am  not  convinced,   that  strictly  speaking,   one  is  entirely 
justified  in  speaking  of  a  Jesuit  style.     They  built  in  the 
style  of  the  contemporary  development  of  the  Roman  Renaissance. 
3inoe  in  the  norta  the  era  in  whicn  the  Renaissance  everywhe- 
re  entered  into  church  aroûitsctare  coïncides  with  that  in  sr 
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whicù  the  Jesaits  were  basisst  and  began  to  appear  ppomiaent- 
ly,  ai8n  believed  ths  new  style  to  be  that  of  the  Jesaits.  T 
The  lominant  position  freqaently  attainsd  by  them  lent  to  ta- 
is opinion  a  kind  of  justification. 

690.  différent  Gharacter. 

And  if  men  fpequently  oonneot  with  tàe  Jesait  style  tùe  id- 
ea  of  overloading  and  tastelessness,  tiien  is  it  again  a  mère 
accident,  but  is  no  characteristio  peouliarity  of  their  arch- 
itecture and  not  always  correct.  Thèse  peculiarities  were 
generally  charaoteristic  teadenoies  of  their  prevailing  fflem- 
ish-Roman  Barocoo.   And  siace  tàÉa  style  exteaded  into  many 
provinces  of  Sermany  froiB  the  îiîetherlands,  aen  believed  it  to 
be  the  Jesuit  style.  —  la  Italy,  Jesuit  collèges,  suoh  as  t 
the  Brera  in  Milan  and  the  existing  Oniversity  in  oenoa,  ind- 
eed  belong  to  the  strongest  buildings  of  Italian  arcnitecture 
of  that  time. 

Tûus  hawe  îfe  eraphasized,  that  the  style  of  the  famous  Jesuit 
architect  Martellange  (1569-1641)  by  its  severity  reealls  tû- 
at  of  the  great  Huguenot  iaaster  Salotnon  de  Brosse,  and  by  its 
simplicity  exerted  a  second  influence  on  his  oonteoaporariss. 
(See  Art.  419). 

Finally  '^e  will  examine  the  tiro  dqosi,  important  buildings  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  the  Church  of  Maison  Professe  (now  3s. 
Paul  et  Louis)  and  the  Novitiate,  entirely  independent  of  two 
otner  buildings: —  the  forcer  being  the  façade  of  3.  Gervais, 
and  the  latter  the  façade  of  Church  Gesu  in  Rome.  But  the  d 
dérivation  of  this  façade  from  churches  of  the  time,  vrhen  the 
Jesuit  order  did  not  at  ail  exist  has  been  proved.  (Art. 680). 

for  thèse  reasons  the  question  must  be  negatived  for  France. 
Just  as  it  belongs  to  the  cûaraoteristics  of  the  Prench  Rena- 
issance, that  there  is  in  ?rance  neitner  a  real  Barooco  nor 
a  Rococo  style,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  style  of  the  Jesui- 
ts differs  fittle  from  the  other  contemporary  étyle  tendenoies. 

The  Jesuits,  oonsidered  as  an  order,  hâve  had  no  time  to  in- 
vent a  style  of  their  own.  They  indeed  had  other  questions 
in  Tfhioh  they  interested  themselves  far  more.  On  the  other 
hand  one  may  perhaps  8peak  of  a  Jesuit  ornamentation. 

691.  Décorative  Sndeavors. 

Men  must  anderstand  nereoy  tûe  richest,  for  those  wûo   strivs 
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for  the  greatest  effect,  at  tûe  aaae  time  show  the  greatest 
poverty  of  soûl.  Sverywàere  does  one  pepceive  a  strong  ooat- 
eœpt  for  every  artistic  iieal  op  for  a  deaatif ul  perfection, 
liïowJiere  is  a  cieaa  and  aobie  Une;  ail  Is  bloifn  ap  hard,  or 
as  if  made  of  fat  and  oieaningless  doagh. 

And  yet  one  mast  agaln  ask  aère,  irhetner  it  be  just  to  lay 
on  their  shoalders  alone  tne  privilège  of  tiiis  dreary  phase 
of  décoration,  Was  this  not  tne  gênerai  tendency  of  taste  in 
one  of  tàe  art  ourrents  of  that  period?  We   do  not  ?entare  to 
décide  it.  But  in  a  trider  sensé  the  Jesuits  oertaiely  hâve 
their  part  of  the  responsibility,  ffhen  they  inflaenoed  the 
religions  oharaoter  of  their  âge,  the  oharch  architeotare  and 
by  this  the  secalar  architecture,  While  their  conception  of 
religion  particularly  feared  tne  empnasiaing  of  the  individu- 
al  and  the  subjective,  and  strove  to  euro  thèse,  it  nanifest- 
ly  aided  to  promote  the  comaon  soullessness  and  the  lack  of 
Personal  character  and  arti3tic*individually  anisated  forms 
of  the  art  period  of  1Ô10-1745, 

The  resuit  to  ffhich  vre  hâve  attained,  appears  to  me  to  sab- 
stantially  agrée  ifith  the  views  reached  by  Léaioûnier  in  his 
frequently  mentioned  remarkable  studies  of  tne  art  of  this 
period, 

Be  writes  thereon  as  follows: —  ''Onder  Ijouis  XIII  the  Jesu- 
its of  France  îiere  not  yet  ifhat  they  became  under  Louis  XIV 
by  his  fault,  They  sought  espacially  to  control  instruction, 
--  They  tnade  of  intellectaai  culture,  what  it  must  be  for  a 
îforldly  aristooracy.  —  But.  they  permitted  tne  superf icial 
development  of  ail,  that  tûey  denied  to  reason,  -3  considered 
bef ore  ail  the  saving  of  orthodoxy  oi  dogaaas?,   ^ 

Jîote  1057,   See  L'^Aft  îrancavs  au  temçô  àe  Ç.\c\veXVe\x  et  àe 
)la%oir\,iv,  p,  ils,  Bar\,s,  I8«â, 

They  influenced  the  arts  in  two  ways,  Pirst  by  having  the- 
ir own  arts,  particularly  an  arcaitectnre  and  architectsj  sec- 
ondly  by  inspiring  sfith  a  certain  spirit  tûe  arts,  irhioh  did 
not  belong  to  thea,  To  thea  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  the 
décorative  conception  of  religions  painting,  the  appearance 
of  the  churches  nith  a  certain  mannerisa,  although  the  incli- 
nation of  the  court  world  nad  a  good  part  therein", 
Ô92.  Jesuit  Collèges. 
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Of  tne  actlvity  whioh  tbe  Jesuits  in  France  began  to  devel- 
op,  an  idea  will  be  obtained  from  the  follovring  statement  con- 
oerning  the  namber  of  collèges  witti  whioh  a  ohuroh  waa  ooaneo- 
ted. 

BoQChot     speaks  of  a  draning  "of  the  apohiteot  of  tàe 
Dao  de  Mayenne  and  of  the  year  1535  for  the  Jesuit  iSollege  at 
Bijon,  îThîoh  Tras  sent  to  Rose  for  suggestions,  was  retarned 
bat  n&s   not  follosfed,  and  «rhose  arrangement  îras  critlcized  by 
Martellange  in  1610. 

yote  10^8.   Bo\xo\vo\,  ^,   XoWoe  sur  Va  Y\.e  et  \,es  •Çra^oo^ux 
à^l."t,\,eTVTve  %r-tc\\,aTv|ie,  ÇarVa  •  18S6.  p.  18,  \^.  i,î>x\r«xc-t  t^o* 
B\\>\,\,ot'^e«\\xe  àe  \»'»^coVe  ^t^   ^^i^arte».  Vo\.,  47,  1886. 

^rom  the  drairings  in  tâe  volaise^   Boacnot  has  prepared  the 
f ollowlng  list  of  the.  9olXege8  in  the  érection  of  vhloh  Mart- 
ellange  took  part  in  aijr  ttmiftg*     The  mmbers  In  brackets  In- 
dica-te  tàe  âaantôseeaeat  of  his  «ork  tÀereoa.     The  pages  of  t 
the  previons^y  seB^iased  vork  of  Ghaavet  on  M&rtei lange  hâve 
also  been  added^   in  îfhich  thèse  are  mentioned. 

Qoilege  of  Pûy.    (1605).   oiiauvet,    p.   23. 

Collège  of  Vienne.  (1605).  ,,      44. 

Collège  of  Sisternon.dôOo).,,    — 

3oliege  of  Garpentras.(1607).  ,,    ô5. 

Collège  of  the  Trinity  in  Lyon3.(l607).  Onaavet  p. 131. 

Sovioiate  of  Lyon3.(i617).  Chauvet.p.  201. 

Collège  and  Novioiate  of  Avignon. 

Collège  of  Dole.(1610).  Chauvet.  p.  83,  188. 

Collège  of  Besancon. (1610). 

0ollege  of  7esoQl.(1610).  Qhauvet.  p.  72 

Collège  of  Dijon. (lôlO).    ,,       81. 

Collège  of  Roanne. (1610).   ,,       103. 

Collège  of  Bourges. (1611). 

Collège  of  [ia  B'Ieche.dôlS).  ,,       38. 

Collège  of  Never3.(1612). 

Collège  of  Bezis.  (1616). 

Collège  of  OhaiBbery.  (1613). 

Collège  of  Orléans. (1620). 

Collège  of  Rennes. (1624). 

Collège  of  Blois. (1624-1625). 

itaison  Professe.  Saris.  (1827). 
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Noviciate  in  Paris* (1323) • 
QolXege  of  3eo8«(lÔ28). 
(Soiiege  of  Moalias.dô — ). 
Oollegô  of  Sabras.  Gharvet.  p.  139. 
collège  of  Soaen.     ,,       186. 
Wûen  Heary  IV  in  the  year  1603  again  opened  B'ranoe  to  tiae 
Jesaits,  they  settled  la  La  ^iechs,  and  this  Goilege  iras  es- 
peoially  favored  by  the  kiag,  sinoe  his  parents  speat  thers 
tàe  first  period  of  their  larriage.  The  exterior  of  the  Col- 
lège of  the  .^esaits  at  Dole  preseats  various  iateresting  nat- 
ters. 

b.  Qiffereat  Sbarohes  in  Paris. 
Ô93.  3s.  Paul  et  Lbuiis  ia  Paris. 
Ât  first  the  famoas  Maison  Professe  (fioase  of  the  Professed) 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Parts,  foraaerly  S.  ùouis,  noir  3s.  Paul  et 
Louis,  looated  in  Rue  S.  Âatoiae.  With  S.  Gervais  it  exhibi- 
ts  the  oniy  f aoade  in  Paris,  taat  has  three  stories  and  orde- 
rs.  Soth  OQ  account  of  its  relation  to  S.  Gervais,  as  «rell 
for  its  différences,  it  deserves  to  be  described  someirhat 
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fully.      The  corner  stone  sras  laid  on  Maroh  16,  1627,  and 

the  building  iras  completed  in  1641.  The  façade  of  the  church 

lûBO 

was  ereoted  at  the  cost  of  Richelieu. 

Cote  105^.      It  Mfto.8  pT^^\ou^^.^   etated,    utvàer  xb\^cji\  cS.vo\xm- 

s\.^n   aivà  compX^eteà   W9,  \>u\i\.à\.i^4   ^Tv  ife^l»      "ï^c-   apparent,  ool^a\x\,- 
\cxt\.OTV  ©t   Le*ouTi\er    V^  répara  to   X\s.z  ov\eifc\a\\.OTv  o^    VtiZ  cYvur- 
o\i  «as  meutVoiïked  A^  krX,   416,    as  >&eX\.   as   t^e  op\>xt\oxv  axvà.  des- 
V^tv  ot   iiar\e\, Vaille  Atv   Arts.    41^    auà  420. 

Xote  1060»      01^  t\ve  t^^®**   ot    t\v«  ^\Tst   ovàev  «as  ^0^*'^^^'^ 
t\ve  to^^^^^w^^t   \.m»CTtptVoiv   \,tk  ^oVd  Vetters; --  .^lo  St.   Louts, 
\^\.xv4,    to  I^OMts  Xlll,    V.tTv4,    lirv^andi  ftattAWmaX   Duc   aie  ^tcVieVteu, 
\vas   erecteà   t\ve  to^^^â*®   ot    t\\Vs  BasW.V.oa".    ^V^aTv>ftt.»    L.    ît.    Har- 
t6\,\,atw|e.   p.    20^.   L^oivs.    18T4» 

By  the  bold  and  unbroken  projection  of  the  entaolature  in 

tke  firottftâ  story  and  the  anified  projection  of  the  segmentai 
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gable  on  the  middle  aisle,  the  ground  story  nas  the  eff- 

ect  of  •   bold  substraotare  aad  a  continuous  and  firoa  aachori- 

ng  of  the  eatire  façade.     The  ascending  vertical  subdivision 

only  begins  above  this  solid  ground  story,   net  from  below  iike 
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the  pairs  of  oolamos  oq  S.  Servais.  Tnis  $9piratiQQ  is  stron- 
gly  'éspAMTidd  by  aeaas  of  retarns  and  oontioues  throajgh  tiro 
storids,  being  generally  foand  oniy  on  tte  angles  of  the  nid- 
dle  building.  In  the  tuo  stories  of  the  side  faoade  inéeed 
exist  certain  vertical  relations  betireen  the  lotrer  and  apper 
three-qaarter  coluons  and  pilasters,  but  the  unified  ooatinu- 
ity  is  iaterruptei  by  the  alirays  strongly  projeoting  entabla- 
ture,  and  must  begin  anev  above  that.  This  ocours  vithout  t 
the  least  artistic  disturbance,  but  the  idea  differs  from  th> 
at  on  3.  Gervais. 

Very  skllfully  has  Durand  arranged  his  subdivision  hère. 
Hls  three^quarter  coluans  are  accoxpanied  on  both  sides  by  f 
flat  pilasters,  and  therefore  stand  one  diaoïeter  distant  froat 
the  tffo  angles.  Over  the  three-quarter  oolumn  nearest  the  m 
middle  building  the  entablature  is  not  broken,  but  joins  irith 
its  entire  projection  on  the  middle  building.  The  consoles 
thereby  receive  soaall  dèmensions,  oy  woioû  their  soale  does 
not  lessen  that  of  the  façade,  and  àsxÊg   skilf ullyto  a  termi- 
nation  the  movement  of  a  sida  ouiitress  oommenced  in  the  sec- 
ond story. 

We  cannot  justify  the  coniemporary  soorn  with  wûioa  tnis 
façade  is  treated  as  a  Jesuit  building  in  oontrast  to  tne  fa- 
çade of  3.  Gervais.   It  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  several 
points,  but  it  aisfays  possesses  sufficient  cnaraoteristics  to 
be  instructive  by  comparison  wita  3.  Servais,  and  to  hav9  a 
picturesqus  and  imposing  effect  as  an  architectural  élévation 
in  oomoination  witn  toe  doue. 

Beoause  the  façade  is  oniy  suodivideD  by  neana  of  three-q 
quarter  ooiuoins,  ths  élévation  rscaies  in  tne  stories  oy  tha 
limension  of  the  diaoïeters  of  the  coluans,  but  reaiains  aqual- 
ly  bold  above  as  below.   On  S.  Gervais,  where  free  coluînns  a 
are  set  in  front,  the  axes  of  the  loirer  aQust  oe  retained  above. 
By  the  réduction  of  the  dianneters  of  columns,  they  are  more 
free  above  than  below,  and  therefore  nave  a  more  animated  and 
idéal  effect.  3y  the  recession  of  the  façade  the  uppermost 
gable  is  effective,  even  if  its  inclinei  cornice  projects  iri- 
thout  returns,  as  on  3.  Gervais,  yet  not  satisfactorily  cover- 
ing  the  niches  lige  the  recessed  portion  of  the  façade  of  tne 
middle  aisle. 
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Sinoe  Dsrand  did  Qot  flate  liia  orders,  thej   are  less  sharp- 
ly  trsated  and  aocented.  Bsing  less  Individuaiized,  they  oom- 
bine  mope  wità  tne  wall  as  a  îriioie.  pinaliy,  contrary  to  3. 
Gervais,  Oerand  has  eoaployed  below  a  segaantal  gable  and  above 
an  angular  gable  as  a  teraination.  Soth  solutions  aave  their 
own  beaaties  and  advantages.  On  S.  G^i^vais  the  gênerai^  term- 
ination  is  more  softly  roandsd  and  more  quiet.  On  3.  Louis 
it  is  naore  olearly  animated  and  a  more  aspiring  termination. 
394.  Variations  of  tais  Type. 

The  motive  of  two  stories  with  a  narrovrer  tùird  ons  at  the 
aiddle  is  likesfise  petained  on  the  tîfo  folloiring  churohes,  b 
but  is  more  f reely  treated  aad  developsd. 

The  first  exaaple  aast  evsn  be  soae  years  earlier  than  3. 
(gervais.  It  is  not  unplea3ing,âbeîag  the  faoade  of  the  Carm- 
élite Oharoh  at  Dijon,  appareatly  begun  in  1609  by  Nicolas  T 
Tassin.  A  wide  middle  and  tiro  narroirap  sida  bays  extend  thr- 
ough  two  stories.  Over  the  aiddla  bay  and  above  a  base  is  a 
third  story,  forming  a  rectangular  attio  «rith  gable,  oonneot- 
ed  by  interrupted  console-buttresses  with  tae  louer  side  par- 
ts. —  The  bays  are  so  masksd  by  lonic  and  Corinthian  tnree- 
quarter  oolamns,  that  in  tne  ground  story  the  middle  bay  pro- 
jects  with  a  segmentai  gable,  while  in  the  second  sLory  the 
side  bays  project.  Tne  two  segmentai  gables,  that  crown  this 
are  f isst  united  in  a  whole  by  the  angular  gaole  of  the  upper 

attio,  wûile  the  entire  middle  panel  in  the  second  story,  as 
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in  Pig.  168,      is  occupied  by  a  great  oval  cartouche  around 

the  round  window.  By  thèse  alternations  and  the  vertioality 

this  composition  présents  a  certain  interest. 

Xo\e   1062,.      l\,\,\i.a\Ta\eà    \.ift  G>va\>euX,    li.   ^Jonunne^-ts   et   Souvjen- 

A  prettily  disposed,  animated  and  yet  severely  composed  fa- 
çade f roffl  tne  âge  of  Louis  XIII  or  Louis  XIV  is  exhioited  by 
3.  Joseph  at  Ohalons-sur-Marne.  The  middle  portion  nas  in  t 
two  stories  ooric  and  loaic  pilasters,  which  form  two  narrow 
and  one  wider  bay  in  the  middle;  it  is  crowned  by  a  gable  and 
over  this  again  on  the  middle  bay  alone  rises  a  tùird  Corint- 
hian order,  which  between  two  consoles  forms  a  terminatiôn  1 
like  a  tiabernacle  with  segmentai  gable.  Adjoining  tne  two 
lower  orders  at  botù  sides  is  further  anotner  bay  as  a  concave 
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qaarl^er  Qirole,   that  enphasizes  the  nidcile  portion  in  an  ani- 
aated  iray.  Tiie  Oorio  order  is  imitated  fpota  that  of  Bramante 
on  3.  Pietro  in  aontopio. 

695.  Giiuroia  of  the  Novioiate  in  Paris. 

Sfot  less  itBportant  than  the  oharoh  of  tne  Maison  Professe 
vras  the  Shurch  of  the  Novioiate  des  Jesaites  neap  3.  Germain- 
des-Pres  in  paris,  now  to  be  desoribed.  Bere  the  severe  unb- 
poken  faoade  ppojeoted  aboat  the  jfidth  of  a  pilaster  befope 
the  nappow  sides,  and  it  had  foup  Dopio  pilasteps  beiow  and 
lonio  pilasteps  above,  irith  a  gabie  ovep  the  entipe  front. 
In  the  nappowep  side  bays  wepe  niohes,  in  the  middle  one  bei- 
ng  the  dooPiray  with  gable  belotr,  above  It  a  irindovi  irith  segm- 
entai gable.  The  pecessed  papts  at  both  sides  of  the  gabled 
straotupe,  coppesponding  to  the  ohapels,  pepeatad  belo»  the 
nappotr  bays  of  the  middle  papt,  and  above  steep  volâtes,  that 
ended  as  lonio  pilasters  with  entablatupes,  aooompanied  the 
ppojeoting  gable  of  the  faoade  like  buttresses. 

Tûe  Movioiate  of  the  Jesaits  in  Papis  exists  no  longer.  î 
•Tne  faoade  of  the  ehupch  las  in  Rue  Pot  de  ^ep,  and  the  enti- 
pe plan  extended  to  Rue  Cassette.  The  sevepe  faoade  might  as 
well  stand  in  Rome  as  in  Papis.  As  on  S.  X^terina  de'  funari, 
oy  Siaoomo  délia  ôopta,  op  on  3.  mapia  de'Monti,  entablatupes 
ape  not  psturned  above  the  separate  pilasteps,  but  extend  the 
entipe  width  of  the  middle  aisle,  that  ppojeots  someîfhat. 
J.  ?.  Blondel  ppaised  it  as  one  of  the  most  pegulap  in  Papis. 

XO"te  A06S.   I\,\*\ib8"tva\,eà  t^Q*  ^^^   viorVts  ot  3 .  Aoro\  atvd.  3.  î. 

The  différences  between  the  t?ro  ppeoeding  façades  and  fpom 
those  folloîfing  ppove  that  the  Jesuits  ifepe  not  exolusively 
oommitted  to  one  type. 

A  study  of  the  Jesait  aponiteot  St.  Maptellange  in  the  yeap 

162?  f OP  the  façade  of  the  Maison  Professe  on  Rue  3.  Antoine 
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in  Bapis  exhibits  a  façade  cpowned  by  a  semioipole.     Our 

^ig.  168  exhibits  a  Jeaait  building  cpowned  in  this  manner. 

Xo\-e   1064.      BouôYvo-t,    ÏL.    Xo-t\.ce   sur   etc.    I^VoY.    Yià.   iv\>.    ?.    30    . 

AîX..    210-225^. 

To  the  façade  of  the  Ghupch  of  the  Jesuit  Collège  in  Ly- 
ons     %ptellange  gave  in  1317  two  sligntly  ppojeoting  to- 
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toirers,  oorrespoûdii^^to  the  oiiapels.  îàey  were  deeper  than 
?Tide  and  ooprespoaded  more  to  ths  oaaraoter  of  tiie  collège  as 
simple  oâateaa  toîfeps  covered'  ^y   gable  roofs, 

lû  conoaotiOQ  witn  tàe  iateriors  of  oûupohes,  ne   shall  ùave 
to  mention  some  of  tfae  Jesaits,  likeirèsô  theip  tendenoy  in  r 
relation  to  the  décoration  of  charolies. 
0.  Jesuit  Décoration. 
696.  gxamples. 
In  Art.  691,  ïie  sair  that  one  is  justified  in  speai^ing  of  a 
Jesttit.^ style.  On  tais  point  may  be  noted  tnn  folloving. 
Gharvet  emphasizes  tbe  vaine  of  the  oartonobes,  tnat  accom- 

oaaï  the  plates  of  the  worlt  of  Pather  Durand  on  stoneoattingl 

1068   ,      ^         ^  ^^    1067  „   ,      .  ^ 

and  reppoduoes  one  of  them.      He  also  conjectures,  t 

that  they  may  be  compositions  of  Derand  and  of  Maptillange, 

ifho  took  part  in  some  tnings  in  tais  irork.  He  likevrise  empha* 

sizes  ùere  the  continuai  mixture  of  tiie  sacred  anf  tne  seoui- 

ar,  of  soaring  angels  and  of  mytiiioal  figures,  that  forme  one 

tendenoy  of  tne  art  adopted  by  the  Jesuits. 

YqXz   1066.   See  "tVve  tVtVe  \xv  Xo\e  Tèô. 

)Co\e  106*7.   Ç^anaet,  L.   ^t\.exvTvc  juarteWanèe  elc.  p.  îiô . 

Sverywhere  on  the  vaults  of  the  Ohurca  of  Ss.  paul  and  Lou- 
is in  Paris  (cross  vaults  witû  angalar  groins  and  transverse 
arches  in  relief),  tne  ornamentation  of  tne  style  of  Louis 
XIII  exhibits  the  leatûer  oartoucnes  and  medallions  ?fitû  our- 
led  leather  volutes.  On  tae  frieze  prevails  a  continuons 
soroii  work. 

This  décoration  is  skilf;al,  yet  business-iike,  arranged  and 

<  * 

executed  tritn  assured  knowledge  of  the  vrork. 

The  Bohemian  vaults  of  the  chapels  are  deoorated  oy  Louis 
XIII  scrolls  as  a  îrhole.  On  the  capitale  the  flat  leaves  are 
as  if  eut  out  of  leather. 

In  conséquence  of  the  riohly  distributed  ornament,  one  now- 
here  has  the  cold  impression  of  the  churches  of  the  âge  of  L 
louis  XI7.,  as  in  S.  Sulpioe  and  3.  Roch  in  Paris,  or  the  Oat- 
hedral  and  Notre  Dame  at  fersailles. 

10b8 
Oharvet     gives  a  description  of  ths  grisaille  ornament- 
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ornameûtatloQ  in  dlstesper  of  the  cross  vaalts  oî   the  Coaroh 
of  the  Jesait  Gollege  In  Lyoas»  whoae  arrangôaseat  he  refers 
to  martel i auge  (aboat  1621).  Tiiere  are  figures  of  tiie  virta- 
ss  on  the  surfaces  lisible  frooa  the  entranoe,  and  gray  arab- 
esques on  a  blue  groand  in  the  other  panels.  The  différent 
ribs  of  the  transverse^  diagonal  and  side  arches,  moaldings 
and  ornaattents  are  reprodaced  in  grisaille. 

1068.   GViaroe-t,  L.  AaTteWeiv^e  e\o.  p.  174 .  l.\iOTxa.  1874. 

Tûe  great  court  of  the  Jesuit  §ollege  in  Lyons  was  adorned 
by  paintings  in  1622.  Four  orders  above  eaon  other,  and  irhe- 
er  the  building  had  higher  parts  îrere  employed  Sotnposite  her- 
nies. Seven  great  sundials  formed  a  part  of  this  décoration, 
1069       =>  '^^  » 

that  places  before  tùe  eyes  of  the  pupils  a  représentat- 
ion of  the  litsrature,  sciences  and  nistory  of  the  Gyonese. 

The  Shuroh  of  the  Jesuit  Collège  of  La  ffleche  was  designed 
in  1606  and  begun  in  1607,  bas  an  aisle  witû  Doric  pilasters, 
between  wùich  are  tae  chapels  oelow  and  above  are  balconies, 
both  opening  with  round  arches.  Tne  severe  treatment  and  the 

broad  proportions  are  allied  to  those  of  Salooaon  de  Brosse. 

1070 

It  vas  oomplated  about  1620  and  apparently  represents  at 

a  small-  scale  what  Martellange's  Ohurch  of  tne  Noviniate  in 

Paris  was  at  a  large  one.   Aooording  to  Gharvet  the  influence 

of  this  master  on  the  famous  chnrcn  iras  considérable. 

XO"te  1070.  .I\.\us\rateâb  An  \\\e  aawce.  p.  ©i. 

Judging  froott  a  sketch  by  Martellange,  ^^  "-   the  Ctiurch  of  t 
the  Jesuit  Collège  of  La  Trinité  in  Lyons,  buiit  by   ûim,  in 
its  original  condition  was  kept  in  the  severs  and  simple  sty- 
le of  de  Brosse.  The  I»seit306ftikae39^â|>8l8  formed  Tuscan  pi- 
lasters. Between  thèse  and  on  consoles  are  the  oval  arches 
of  the  cnapels,  and  higher  above  tûe  round  arches  of  the  gal- 
leries  rest  on  continuons  iaipost  mouldinas.   Above  this  iaip- 
ost  the  pilasters  extended  to  tne  capitals.  The  iatter  proj- 
ected  somsïfhât  lige  consoles  in  order  to  becotne  supports  for 
the  transverse  arches  of  tne  vault  above  tae  broken  entablat- 
ure.  The  archivoi^ts  of  the  arches  of  tae  gallery  were  inter- 
sected  by  the  angles  of  tûe  pilasters.   Tne  round-arched  Win- 
dows were  placed  in  the  pointed  side  walls. 

Ko\e   1071.      IVVus^rateà,    Vtw   t^ve   scxtae.    p.    171. 
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The  rioh  altar  in  the  Jeasit  Ohuroh  of  Ga  Pleolie,  the  work 
of  tiae  arcàiteot  Pierre  Oorbaeau  from  Laval,  was  oomiBenoei  in 
1Ô33  for  the  prioe  of  7000  livres  anl  soie  oorn  and  «fine.   It 
exhibits  the  riohest  ^leaiah-Roman  Barocco  of  the  Rahens  style. 
It  fopms  a  formai  stractare,  intenàei  to  impart  a  rioher  aroh- 
iteotupal  appearanoe  to  the  apae.  —  The  pian  loffo*rs  the  po- 
anding  of  the  choir.  The  aaiddle  portion  îfitû  the  altar  paint- 
ing  and  the  fronts  of  the  wings  are  oroîfned  by  broken  segmen- 
tai and  ogee  gables,  above  Oorintaian  half  ooluains  and  rioh 
niches.  —  In  the  upper  story  are  tnree  separate  attio  struc- 
tures like. tabernacles  with  rich  tables  above  them.   Tnis  is 
even  enhanoed  by   rich  stepped  forins  on  the  middle  portion. 

On  the  altars  and  ornamentation  nf  the  Novioiate  of  tae  Jes- 
aits  in  Paris,  Charvet  has  coliected  and  published  varions  i 
items,  llîikewise  An  those  of  the  Ghurch  of  tne  Jesuit  Collège 
m  Lyons. 

Note  AO'/a.   "îXve  aame.  p.  100-102;  155-163. 
f.  Age  of  Louis  XI7  and  of  Louis  X7*- 
1.-  Roman  Sàsilican  ffacades. 
697.   Détermination  of  the  Type. 
Already  in  the  transition  phase  èhe  complète  arrangement  of 
tne  orders  of  coiamns  and  pilasters  on  façades  was  desoribed, 
and  a  glanoe  cast  apon  the  development  of  tais  tendency  in  It- 
aly.(Art.  Ô80).   We  furtner  recali  certain  exampies,  that  as 
it  îfere,  form  stations  in  tûis  current.   Tne  design  for  a  fa- 
çade of  the  Soroonne  in  1553  (Art.  666}.   The  façade  of  the 
Ghuorh  at  Meanil-Aubry.  (Art.  865).  The  Tomb-tînabel  of  the 
Ohateau  at  Anet  (?ig.  159,  Art.  661),  and  tne  Gnurcn  of  Feuil- 
lants. (B'ig.  167).   In  the  composition  of  Du  Oerceau  designa- 

1074 
ted  as  "tjd.   grande  Ohartreuss  de  Pavis",     w3  LitC3;îi33  saa 

a  preliminary  atep  of  ths  type  of  the  Roman  façade  with  pila- 
sters and  half  columns. 

Xo\e  107A*      S>ee   k^X.    6AÀ» 

One  wili  recognize  from  Laese,  tnat  tnis  solution  already 
from  1580  forms  one  of  tne  typical  programmes  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance. It  is  like  a  further  development  of  tnat  tne  Roman  in 
Tuscany  pursasd  on  the  façade  of  3.  Miniato  al  Marti  near  Fl- 
orence or  on  S.  Pietro  at  Toscanslla. 
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After  tùe  description  of  the  buildings  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
we  snall  now  descpibe  wità  a  better  understanding  the  ohupoh 
façades  with  t»fO  orders  and  without  towera  in  connection,  and 
refer  to  the  better  exaiples  antil  the  close  of  the  second  p 
period  (abont  1745). 

In  the  Section  on  Domed  apcnitecture  ?rill>  be  f ully  describ- 
ed  other  important  façades  of  this  period,  sach  as  tnose  of 
the  Sorbonne,  of  Val-de-Grace  and  of  the  Qharch  of  the  Inval- 
ids.  The  two  transept  façades  of  S.  Sulpice  »ill'  be  mention- 
ed  in  connection  with  the  interior  of  that  church, 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reqniremsnt  for  ail  façades  of 
this  System  is  ths  correct  détermination  of  the  interoolumni- 
ations.  The  smaller  the  namber  of  variations  therein,  the  m 
more  nnified  and  massive  is  the  effect.  Qaite  mysterions  is 
this  diversity  in  the  ppacing  of  the  colamns,  -.fhose  parpose 
is  not  at  once  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  it  clearly  resalts 
from  the  composition  of  the  masses  as  necessary  and  legitimate. 

Jjïere  sinning  in  this  respect  maices  of  the  façade  of  S.  Pet- 
er one  of  the  most  anlucky  and  defective  compositions  in  arch- 
itecture, althougn  its  éléments  used  otheriiise  would  hâve  ma- 
ie it  one  of  the  very  grandest. 

To  détermine  where  a  répétition  of  equal  distances,  whsre 
a  regular  alternation  of  tîro  intercoiumniations,  or  finally 
?fhere  an  increasing  of  the  same  interèoiumniations,  are  requ- 
ired  according  to  a  "perceptible"  and  clear  arrangement  by  t 
the  composition  of  the  grand  idea,  therein  lies  the  mission 
of  the  architect,  vrho  îrili  at  the  same  time  be  an  artist. 
698.  Church  of  ths  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

The  f irst  monument  in  this  tendency  must  be  presented  by  t 
the  Shuroh  of  the  Soroonne  in  Paris,  ouilt  by  Lemercier. 

On  it  (Pigs.  202,  257)  are  tiro  façades,  those  of  the  nave 
and  of  the  northern  transept,  which  form  the  middle  of  the  u 
upper  end  of  the  court.  The  latter  is  an  exception  among  Pr- 
ench  façades,  since  it  has  oeloir  a  Gorinthian  temple  façade, 
six  oolumns  Tfide  and  two  deep  at  the  side,  as  a  portico,  abo- 
ve  it  being  recessed  the  transept  façade  vrith  a  great  windoif, 
balustrade  and  hipped  roof,  crowned  by  a  dôme. 

On  the  façade  of  the  nave  of  the  Ghurcn  of  the  Soroonne  (9 
(?ig.  257)  the  entablature  is  continuous  jritnout  returns,  but 
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on  the  otaer  hand  tbe  satire  portion  before  the  middie  aisie 
projôots  aboat  tae  widtû  of  a  pilaater,  as  on  tne  iïoviciate 
of  the  Jesaits*  Hère  stand  six  Oorinthian  ooiamns  direotly 
before  their  pilasters  and  sapport  a  baloony,  while  the  seoo- 
nd  order  of  Gomposite  pilasters  is  set  baok  f rom  tbe  lower  o 
ones  and  supports  a  gable.  Ât  tae  angles  the  oolamas  are  oo- 
apled*  the  second  intercolusniation  is  «rider  and  is  filled  by 
a  niche»  the  third  or  oaiddle  one  is  maoh  wider  and  contains 
the  doorway  with  a  roand-arohed  «rindoir  over  it, 
ô99.  Other  Sxamples. 

The  façade  has  a  rather  nore  quiet  effect  than  the  oontemp- 
orary  façades  in  Rome.  Secaase  colaans  on  columns  are  set  f 
free  beloi»,  but  only  pilasters  ooour  above,  the  building  lès- 
es in  unity  and  harmonious  gradation  of  the  treatment  in  rel- 
ief. The  too  soild  balustrade  of  the  dôme  has  a  heavy  effect. 
The  connection  of  the  aide  aisles  with  the  upper  middie  aisle 
repeats  the  simple  convex  terminal  arches  of  the  buttress  wa- 
lis  and  forms  above  and  below  raerely  small  volutes. 

The  façade  of  Vai-de-3raoe,  likewise  witû  a  small  templs-li- 
ke   portico  in  the  ground  story  as  hère  oited,  is  saii  to  hâve 
been  bhoroughly  treated  later.  It  may  only  oe  said  aère,  th- 
at  in  the  height  of  the  tuo  columnar  orders,  as  Pig.  203  shosrs, 
no  attentioa  «as  paid  to  the  internai  arcnitecture.  The  lo*- 
er  Doric  order  is  lower  taan  the  internai  Oorinthian,  and  the 
entablature  of  tna  upper  Oorinthian  order  lies  higher  than  t 
that  above  the  arohes  of  tae  dôme. 

Buring  this  time  iras  bailt  by  J.  le  Pautre  the  façade  of  t 
the  Dominican  Church  at  Saumur  (1675)  with  a  two  story  motive 
of  the  triumphal  arch,  beloïr  Qorio  irith  angular  gable,  above 
lonic  with  segmentai  gable.  It  rises  oetireen  the  Gothio  bat- 
tresses,  that  are  croîraed  by  little  sarxnes,  wnile  a  iarger 
and  higher  one  terminâtes  tae  middie  ouilding  in  form  of  a 
lantern.  ffurthsr  the  façade  of  the  Carmélite  Ohurch  in  Lyons 
by  Dorbay  in  1632.   This  has  in  the  ground  story  a  gaole  for 
its  entire  »idth,  the  upper  story  a  somewhat  narrower  segmen- 
tai gable. 

On  the  façade  of  Sotre  Daie  in  Bordeaux  (end  of  17  ta  or  be- 
ginning  of  the  18  th  century),  the  middie  building  projeots 
with  a  gable  and  by  a  bay,  that  forms  a  convex  quadrant,  is 
connected  with  the  receding  sides. 
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On  tbe  façade  of  the  Oharoh  of  the  JaoobiDS,  also  at  Borde- 
aux (1707),  with  tifo  Coriathian  orders,  the  middle  part  proj- 
eots  îfith  a  gable. 

fhe  two  transept  façades  of  S.  Salplce  in  Paris  belong  in 
this  llst;  tney  are  large,  siœpie,  tolerably  bold,  but  mean 
nothing. 

Tiie  façade  of  tbe  existing  Temple  Protestant  at  Nanoy,  for- 
aerly  indeed  the  Gharch  of  3.  Jean  and  on  the  Place  of  the  s 
same  name,  is  a  pretty  composition  of  the  13  th  centiiry. 

700.  S.  Roch  in  Paris  and  the  Oathedral  at  Versailles. 

The  façade  of  3.  Roch  »as  designed  by  Robert  de  Ootte,  ereo- 
ted  by  his  son  in  1738,  three  years  af ter  nis  death,  and  has 

107^ 

already  been  mentioned.      The  perspective  effeot  is  better 

1076 
than  car  Pig.      toald  permit  one  to  expeot.  The  aide  arch- 
es hâve  jambs  in  qaadrant  form,  trhich  treat  them  as  fiât  nlones. 
Xo-te  1075.   See  kvX,   ^08. 

Z.    PV.  410. 

8y  the  ooupled  breaks  of  the  entablatare,  the  groups  of  the 
supports  at  the  four  angles  hâve  a  olear  and  united  effeot, 
even  if  the  two  middle  oaes  are  spaoed  wider.  This  olear  and 
powerful  vertioality  on  the  one  hand,  oombined  with  the  empha- 
sizing  of  the  horizontals  oy  the  triple  swing  of  the  equal  a 
arches  on  the  other,  the  bold  relief  of  the  three-quarter  co- 
lumns  and  of  the  pilasters  at  the  angles,  ail  being  connected, 
causes  a  living  rhythm,  that  in  spite  of  the  oold  treatment 
and  of  the  small  soale,  transfers  it  back  into  that  oetter  a 
âge,  in  which  magnif icent  ideas  were  proposed  in  tne  design 
of  the  Shurch  of  3.  Peter  at  Rome. 

The  Oathedral  of  Versailles  is  not  to  be  confounded  *rith 
the  Ohuroh  of  Notre  Dame  there  by  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  and 
»fas  by  his  nephe»  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard  de  Sagonne,  begun  in 
1742  and  oompleted  in  1754. 

In  composition  it  is  strongly  allied  to  3.  Roch,  and  yet  is 
entirely  différent  in  the  dewelopment  of  the  expression.   Bo- 
th  in  plan  and  élévation  tne  arrangement  of  tne  group  of  col- 
umns  and  piers,  their  projection,  the  returned  entaolature  a 
and  the  connection  of  the  upper  and  lo^rer  middle  portion  ben- 
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beneath  the  slopes  are  the  sai&e.  Tàe  tsaio  differenoe  lies  in 
this,  tnat  in  Versailles  instead  of  thpee-qaarter  ooiamns, 
free  oolaians  everyirhere  staad  before  pilastdrs,  and  that  tbe 
colamas  are  closeiy  coupled  (witb  intervais  less  than  one  di- 
ameter),  vbile  tnose  on  S.  Hooh  aoioant  to  nearly  two  diaaeters. 

If  >f e  ooncaive  that  in  f ig,  170,  the  two  ooiaans  on  tbe  oaid- 
die  part  and  nearest  tbe  arob  be  set  as  near  tbe  aaiddle  oola- 
mn  as  tbis  is  to  tbe  oater  oolamn,  »ritb  a  second  oolumn  at  t 
tbe  angle  instead  of  a  pilaster,  tben  îfiii  we  bave  tbe  axial 
ooiïipositiOQ  of  tbe  faoade  at  Versailles  before  us.  Ciikefrise 
on  tbe  sidô  aisles  by  tbe  free  ooluains  before  pilasters  îfiil 
tne  relief  in  perspective  become  aauob  greater,  ricber  and  mo- 
re imaginatlve. 

Beoaase  in  Versailles  tbe  oolamns  are  coapled  and  oloser, 
tbe  groaps  of  supports  are  lore  slender  and  fflore  compact.  T 
Tbe  vertical  tendenoy  is  «ore  etapbasized,  ubile  on  3.  Rocb  t 
tbe  «rider  façade  witb  its  tbree  arobes  of  equal'  beigbt  bas  s 
sometbing  of  tbe  strong  impression  of  tbe  Srecian  early  Dorio. 
In  contrast  to  tbe  élégant  strengtb  of  tbese  groaps  of  suppo- 
rts, tbe  oaiddle  aisle  appears  between  tbe  t»o,  olearly  from 
below  to  tbe  inoiined  gable  as  a  united,  reoeding,  bigb  and 
rude  niobe,  inviting  entrance,  in  irniob  tûe  windoir  stands  ab- 
ove  tbe  doorvay. 

Tbe  connection  of  tbe  projeoting  grouos  of  ooluaans  of  tbe 
middle  aisieiwitû  tbe  side  aisles  is  treated  on  tbe  same  prin- 
oiple  as  on  tne  façade  of  Ss.  Paul  et  Louis  (Art.  693),  except 
tbat  instead  of  a  tbree-quarter  coluain,  a  free  column  is  tbe- 
re  piaced  at  tbe  inner  angle  of  tbe  side  aisle,  wbicb  stands 
in  tbe  plane  of  tne  pair  of  colamns  at  tbe  outer  angle. 

Over  tbis  isolated  colaan  stands  a  second  upper  one.  Sotb 
are  set  one  over  tûe  otber  and  form  a  tall,  elsgant  and  deta- 
cbed  line  of  particular  cbarœ.  Oonnected  witb  tbe  mass  of  t 
tbe  building  by  entabiature^  and  pedestal,  tbey  togetber  com- 
pose a  beautiful  side  buttress  of  tbe  two  groups  of  columns 
of  tbe  middle  building,  and  also  a  beautiful  enricbment  of  t 
tbe  same. 

On  tbe  pilaster  corresponding  tbereto  at  tne  side  adjoins 
tbe  console,  îfùioû  connects  tne  side  aisle  witb  tbe  nigb  mid- 
dle building. 
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Tais  console  has  lost  naarly  ail  opposed,  tàat  is  inhérent 
in  tais  fanotion  and  la  nagnitacle.  Tne  Loais  XV  style  aiight 
give  it  a  tense  and  slightly  oarved  line,  whioh  ioaparts  to  it 
[Qore  the  oharacter  of  an  aaiaated  battress  ifall,  that  is  at 
base  separated  by  a  massy  volate  f rom  the  horizontal  base,  a 
and  at  top  is  well  oonnected  by  a  smaller  one  ifith  the  verti- 
cal, and  enables  it  to  ôear  the  crowning  entablature. 

Wûere  the  concave  passes  into  the  oonvex  curve,  instead  of 
an  angular  projection,  that  irould  break  the  carve,  it  forais 
a  small  point  at  top,  that  suffioes  to  give  sach  a  beginalng 
to  the  second  carve,  that  tt  contributes  to  the  aspiration  of 
the  middle  part  and  natarally  adjoins  it* 

•The  tffo  towers  are  not  very  broad,  whioh  ai  the  ends  of  the 
side  aisles  recède  about  two  nodules,  and  merely  rise  above 
them  by  a  second  story  of  the  lonic  order,  and  are  sabdivi-dest, 
about  as  S.  Pilippo  îîeri  at  Naples  and  on  tne  Oathedcal  of  Pir 
sirascati.  ^erhaps  they  were  never  oompleted.  3y  their  ogee 
iines  the  rèoaii  at  a  small  and  simple  scaie  scaietning  of  th- 
oss  on  3.  Paul'  in  London. 

701.   Palace  Chapel  ab  Versailles. 

An  exceotionai  place  aœon^  contemporary  charoh  buildings  is 
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due  to  the  great  palace  coapel  at  Versailles. (?ig.  171     ). 

It  aas  no  principal  façade,  but  only  a  side  and  a  choir  faça- 
de.  In  a  narrow  passage  like  a  court,  j^ûere  the  middle  aisle 
and  the  roof  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  upper  balustrade  termin- 
âtes the  façade,  tne  effeot  is  quite  singular.  The  five  high 
arohed  trindoïfs  with  their  angels  sitting  on  ths  arches,  the 
séries  of  slender  pilasters  of  almost  olassical  beauty,  the 
balustrade  before  them,  the  beautiful  entablature  jfith  nodil- 
lion  comice  and  the  oold  gargoyle  above  eacn  jrindoîi,  the  fi- 
rm  projection  of  the  angle  oay  beyond  tne  quist  suostructure, 
f inally  tne  splenlid  ashlar  construction  comoined  with  ths  n 
noble  dra^ing  and  careful  exécution,  ail  tais  borders  nearly 
on  antique  Rouan  grandeur,  ^agnificent  and  simply  grand  is 
furtûsr  the  rear  view  wito  the  rounding  of  tae  choir  aisle, 
îfhere  the  coupled  Oorinthian  pilasters  project  very  finely  as 
outtresses.   The  really  classic  entablature  and  the  treatuent 
of  détails  even  talce  from  the  plan  and  the  uniformly  bigh  ash- 
lar courses  tae  feeling  of  coldness,  that  in  B'rance  is  frequ- 
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frequently  attaobed  thereto. 

702.  Faoaàas  of  Qaariai  and  of  Meissonier. 

Hère  is  indeed  the   place  for  oasationing  a  Ghupoh,  in  Paris 
ao  longer  ezistiog,  conoeralag  ?rhiGh  I  anfortanately  possess 
but  very  iittle  infopaatioa.  This  is  the  Sûupoh  of  Theatines 
began  by  the  faoïous  Itallan  Pather  Gaarini  on  the  âaay  of  the 
saotte  name.  It  «ras  carried  fupther  in  t714:  by  Lievain     a 
and  lay  on  the  présent  Qaai  Voltaire,  on  the  site  of  the  sxis- 
ting  Hôtel. du  Monde  Illustre.  Throagh  a  faoade  »ith  tïro  ord- 
ers  of  coiamns  and  orowned  by  a  gable  on  the  quay,  one  passed 
to  a  higher  main  building  lying  behind  this,  and  irhich  iras  p 
parallel  to  the  quay. 

Tae   last  word  in  the  free  deveiopment  of  this  type  of  faoa- 
de appears  to  be  the  projeot  of  geissonier  from  Turin,  made 
in  1726  but  never  exeouted,  for  the  faoade  of  S.  Suioioe  in 
Paris,  that  is  represented  in  ?ig.  172.      Aside  from  the 
ogee  ourved  lines  shoifo  in  our  Pig. ,  it  is  also  to  os  noted, 
that  the  pilasters  and  haif  ooiumns  are  collected  into  close 
groups,  sfhereby  they  alaiost  beoome  clustered  piers,  that  on 
the  Dttiddle  building  foroa  slender  vertical'  lines  in  conséquence 
of  the  returns. 

Xo\e  1080.   ?fom  oiiv  o\à  ei\tvo^3>'T^t  ^^  CiaiY)\xvet  àes  estampe» 
Vti  ParVe,   Vo\,  ISà  188.   fur^Yver  aee  kvX,    i^8S. 

703.  Dater  gxamples. 

Of  the  oolder  and  more  severe  tendency  of  that  time  may  bs 
mentioned  the  following  examples:-- 

In  Paris,  the  façade  of  îïotre  Dame  des  Victoires  by  Oartaud 
in  1739,  oold  but  toierable  good,  lonic  below  and  Gorinthian 
above.  Then  the  façade  of  the  Ghurch  of  "Oratoires**,  severe 
and  oold,  erected  by  Pierre  Gagne  in  1745,  apparently  from  t 
tûe  designs  of  Robert  de  Ootte,      who  died  in  1?35.  On  it 
exist  no  returns,  and  the  entire  width  of  tne  midlie  building 
projects  about  ona  module.  Three-quarter  Doric  ooiumns  below, 
fiorinthian  free  ooiumns  above  with  an  angular  gable. 

Xote  1081.   î,xxxvce,  kf    Va  \\\,s  QxoWoTv^TiVre  ies  fiv&\v\, Sectes 
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mct^tevs.      Oxv  pa^es  ^44   a^d  %%%   \X   S>9   ^Weiv  b^  us   8\.mp\*\)    as   \ 
X\^z  «ovV.   ot   Be  Ootte.      Out   s\a\e«keiv-t  \\v«re   \,8  Xo  be  extextded 

accord,  \.Ti|,^'>i» 

Purther  the  faoade  of  S.  Tàoiaas  d'Aquin  by  th©  lay  bpotliep 
Claude  in  1740,  Dopio  belo»  aad  lonio  abovs,  Is  treated  simi- 
lariy  to  the  Oratoire,  bastly  tàe  façade  of  S.  Etienne  at 
Dijon. 

704.   Worth  of  tûia  Type. 

If  one  asks,  wtiether  anoog  tàe  faoades  of  tais  type  tàere 
inay  be  saoù,  that  possess  a  higher  art  value  and  are  able  to 
produoe  a  ^atisfaotory  impression,  tben  speaking  merely  as  a 
aian,  one  must  reply  in  tàe  négative.  Àlso  in  the  arohitect 
is  no  higher  enjoyaent  produoedl  on  the  oontrary  aaust  one  re- 
oognize  as  a  speoiaiist  in  several,  that  the  lairs  of  oomposi^ 
tion  and  treatment  were  applied  îritn  deoided  talent  and  good 
ôorms  ïrere  produoed.  If  detaiiing  thereof  foilowed  at  about 
1540-1560,  they  beoame  very  beautiful  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  ail  thèse  is  not  a  good  idea,  neither 
a  grouping  nor  a  treatment,  that  did  not  someifhere  ooour  in 
nobier  and  better  foras  in  the  designs  of  Bramante  for  3.  Pe- 
ter* s  and  in  those  of  his  pupils  in  Raphaël' s  lifetime. 

fhesthreenbest  Êaçadasaôf  this  group  seem  to  me  to  be  those 
of  Val^de-9raoe,  espeoially  tne  ground  story,  and  tûose  of  S. 
Booh  and  ths  cathedral  of  S.  Louis  at  Versailles. 

On  ths  îîovioiate  of  the  Jesuits,  the  rhythm  of  the  subdivi- 
sion iras  olear,  ireil  and  strongly  oonoeived,  even  if  without 
anything  novel;  Dut  the  proportions  in  ail  that  iras  given  ire- 
re  rather  heavy!  espeoially  the  side  «oasoies,  the  middle  srin- 
dow  and  the  cartouche  in  the  tympanum.  On  the  otner  hand  the 
lonio  pilaster  order  iras  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  Dorio. 

In  the  oharaoter  of  their  détails,  thèse  worthily  join  the 
severe  tendency  of  Palladio.  Tney  also  avoid  the  defeot  of 
a  number  of  Itaiian  Barooco  faoades,  on  which  the  détail  tre- 
atment évidences  the  dying  out  of  ail  individual  and  artistic 
feeling,  and  seeks  to  conceal  this  lack  by  the  boldness  of  m 
meaningless  exercises  in  forms,  whioh  are  as  unfortun^te  as 
îfretèhed  for  ail  noble  artistic  design. 

Yet  there  are  hère  and  there  some  among  tne  Barooco  faoades 
in  Italy,  îrhich  are  finally  preferred  to  the  colder  Prench, 
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slnce  they  either  dsvelop  a  grsater  noveaieût  in  the  masses 
and  tiiair  saodivision,  or  exhiblt  In  the  latter  a  greater  and 
more  aniœated  relief,  a  better  and  sharper  ontlining,  as  for 
example  Grespi's  faoade  of  S.  Paolo  or  Pellegrlni's  of  S.  ?e- 
del«,  both  at  Milan,  or  Javara's  faoade  of  S.  Oristiaa  (1718) 
in  Tarin  îiith  the  pictaresqne  relief  of  its  treatment,  the  s 
satisf actory  proportions  and  the  richly  animated  apper  tersin- 
ation. 

2*  Paoades  ïcitù  Toscers. 

705.  Introdactory. 

We  hâve  already  had  opportnnity  to  see,  that  in  the  f irst 
period  the  Renaissanoe  oospleted  3othic  tovers,  and  others  w 
ïrere  oosmenoed,  as  in  Gisors.  Likeirise  in  the  second  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  161041745,  the  Qothio  idéal  of  a  faoade 
vith  ttro  tovers  appears  to  hâve  remained  that  of  the  archite- 
ots  for  the  larger  churches  and  oathedrala. 

The  décoration  of  3.  ?eter  in  Borne  oy  two  toiiers  oomaienoad 
by  Bernini  also  farther  came  to  the  aid  of  this  tendenoy  in 
iranoe. 

706.  Notre  Dame  at  Versailles, 

Of  Notre  Dame  at  Versailles  (1634^1636)  has  already  been  m 
made  the  necessary  mention.      That  hère  the  free  columns 
mersly  stand  before  the  aiddle  building,  but  tnere  are  only 
piiasters  on  the  ttsiers,  has  a  good  effect.  îhey  are  widely 
coupled  «ith  an  entablature  returned  around  the  pairs.  In 
the  upper  story  tne  entablatnre  and  the  gable  are  nnbrolcen. 
Ail-  this,  as  sfell  as  the  projection  of  the  towers  at  the  ang- 
les of  the  façade,  the  yet  stronger  projection  of  the  middle 
building  are  entirely  good  éléments.  J.  H.  Mansard  evidently 

intended  to  do  better  îrith  it,  than  the  means  perœitted.  The 
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misérable  upper  portions  of  the  towers  are  very  disturbing. 

Kote  1082.   Se.e  krX»    30*?. 

Ko\e   1083.      t^vX.»   ^^pe   »V"t\v  flt\8eraV>Ve   cxxid    \T\s\xtt  xcVety.t   \OM»e- 

ot    ?T0.8C0\\.    i,co»kpVe\eà   noo^    atvà   Vti  XQb\>\>ee  otv  S.   çWVppo  Xer\.. 

707.  3.  Sulpioe  in  Paris» 

The  Project  of  Meissonicr  (1726)  for  the  façade  of  3.  Sulp- 
ioe has  already  been  descriped  on  aocount  of  the  type  to  whi- 
cû  it  beiongs.  (Art.  702).  Yet  *re  hâve  plaoed  its  représenta- 
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reppesentation  in  Pig.  172  beside  ?ig.  173,  so  that  by  ttie 
compapison  of  tae  t?ro  fasadss  for  ttie  same  building  prodaoed 
at  aloiost  tia^  same  tioe,  one  oan  better  reaidzethe  différence 
betifean  tbe  oarrents  thsn  prevailing. 

Ônp  Pig.  173     exhibits  the   fine  façade  for  S.  Sulpice 
in  tne  compétition  of  1732,  as  it  iras  designed  by  Servandon^ 
and  exeoated  to  tne  towers.  The  right  toirer  iras  only  erected 
in  tàe  roagh  ap  to  tne  helaet-like  top,  vbat  penains  iras  exe- 
oated in  1749  by  Maclaapin*  Tàe  left  towep  was  pebailt  àfiter 
the  design  of  Ghalgpin.  Tbe  second  stopy  of  the  toweps  pepe- 
ats  tne  lonio  in  tne  Oopinthian  opdep,  and  has  a  gable  on  the 
entipe  fpont.  To  this  saeceeds  the  last  stopy  as  a  cipcalap 
OOPinthian  stpuotupe  iritù  foar  ponnd-apched  Windows,  eaoh  «ap- 
apated  by  tvo  thpee-qnaptep  colaains.  Seated  stataes  aid  the 
tpansition  f pom  the  sqaape  to  the  poand,  and  a  balustpade  cp- 
oirns  the  building. 

Ko-te   1084 .      ?voi(&  BVoTvâieV,    3.   ?.    iirc\v\,\ec\uTe  fratcca\,se.   VoV, 
%.    ÇV.    168. 

Xotc  108b.      See   kvX,    4^%. 

Xo-te   1086.  8\iv<ie   X\iZ  âi.ra>»\.xv4   ot    Ser\5aiv.àoTV>à   à\.d   xvo-t  ^Vecxae 

àeô\.|u   ot    llac\.«vv>.r\.x\,.      But   -tV^eae   aXso  xaere   uiftôOi-tVôt  o^<^"^<^^^i    ûnà 
rs.      'îVve  xvort\v  -tooer   Qi\o^e   «i0.a  Vi\x\\.t   Q^và   X\^z  r\.^\\.X   Xoyazv   o^ 

As  ppevioasly  stated  (ÂPt.  439),  it  is  assumed  that  irith 
this  façade  Sepvandony  began  the  contest  of  the  severe  tend- 
enoy  against  the  extpavaganoles  of  the  Louis  XV  style.  On 
this  façade  is  indeed  exppessed  tne  eapnest,  severe  and  even 
grand  oharacter  of  the  tBonumental  in  a  highep  degree,  than  is 
the  case  on  most  similap  ppench  buildings. 

The  imposing  eff ect  of  tns  scale  of  the  coiamns  on  this  bu- 
ilding and  theip  connection  irith  Salooaon  de  Bposse  was  alrea- 
dy  mentioned  in  Arts.  403  and  403.  They  occup  as  half  oolum- 
ns  on  the  toweps,  as  flated  below  in  the  loggia,  and  not  as 
piain  columns  as  in  tns  Pig.  Belovr  they  are  couplad  in  depth, 
but  above  stand  before  arcnes. 

The  façade  of  3.  Sulpice  is  one  of  the  purest  Renaissance 
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f aoaies,  if  this  trord  be  anderstood  as  a  conaeotioQ  of  Gothio 
and  antique  art;  for  in  feîi  has  it  saooeedsd  to  combine  vert- 
ical and  horizontal'  ideals,  towers  and  poPtioos  into  beaatef- 
al>  ûapmonioas  and  idéal  grandeur,  in  spite  of  the  defeotive 
towers. 

To  entirely  appreciate  tiiis  façade,  one  œast  remeaber  that 
originally  instead  of  being  on  an  opsn  sqaare,  it  stood  in  a 
Street  of  moderate  widtii,  and  ooald  oniy  be  seen  ander  great 
foreshortening.  The  plain  surfaces  between  the  oornice  of  t 
the  loïrer  portico  and  the  pedestals  of  the  upper  one,  that  a 
are  actually  higher  than  as  given  by  our  fig. ,  »ere  entirely 
conoealed  by  the  projection  of  the  §orio  comice,  and  the  lo- 
nic  portico  v^as  thereby  better  visible.  îhe  latter  appears 
in  perspective  liice  a  second  portico,  since  the  arches  over 
the  inner  von   of  the  ooluflans  coupled  in  depth  lie  behind.   T 
The  latter  arrangement  greatly  oontributes  to  lend  to  the  fa- 
çade a  magnifioent  monumental  relief  and  picturesque  deptn. 

This  façade,  like  tnat  of  3.  Paolo  in  Milan,  saows  that  ar- 
chitects,  who  are  at  the  same  time  painters,  can  often  oreate 
more  fortunate  »orks  than  those,  «rho  primarily  prefer  to  dév- 
ote their  attention  to  the  "technical"  treatment  of  the  "mat- 
srial^',  Their  artistic  horizon  is  broader,   We  aiiow  oarselv- 
es  to  lessen  oy   a  hair's  braalliii  tâe  monumental'  architectural 
satisfaction  produoed  by  tnem,  because  of  tne  one-sided  jeer- 
ing  of  certain  optomistic  oothicists,  if  thess  crltioize  tais 
upper  idéal  portico  on  the  pretext,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  log- 
gia for  the  papal  biessing  in  Rome,  and  is  therefore  entirely 
useless  and  deserving  of  condemnation.  May  one  ask  why  the 
arcade  vfith  the  statues  of  the  kings  of  Judah  vfas  placed  on 
the  façade  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  or  why  on  the  magnificsnt 
?rench  cathedrals,  yrhere  ons  bell:  tower  would  hâve  suff iced, 
tîTO,  tnree,  five  or  seven  proud  towers  rise  toward  ùeaven  as 
tokens  of  the  eternal  needs  of  buman  soals,  to  lend  their  id- 
éal expression! 

The  façade  of  a  religious  building  requires  certain  élémen- 
ts, as  soon  as  the  art  in  gênerai  participâtes  in  tûeir  prod- 
uction, that  hâve  no  "praotical"  purpose,  but  only  arouse  tne 
idea  of  the  "superpractical",  thereby  consoling  and  refresaing, 
It  is  a  great  honor  for  the   Paris  of  tne  13  tû  century,  that 
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it  afforded  to  one  architect  the  opportanity  to  oreate  ttiis 

708.  Other  faoades  in  the   Provincîes  and  in  Paris. 

The  Oathedpal  of  Naucy  appears  extenaally  and  internaliy  to 
be  of  one  inspiration,  and  lias  a  grand  ef f ect  in  scale.  On 
tiie  façade  tiie  two  sitailar  tovsrs  are  indeed  not  too  large  f 
for  tiie  middle  aisle,  bnt  stili  hâve  a  suffioient  effeot.  By 
the  soale  of  the  three  opders,  eaoh  story  ppoduoes  a  peouliar- 
ly  grand  effeot  by  itself ,  as  weli  as  Dy  tneir  oombined  effsot. 
The  oiddle  building  corresponds  to  the  principal  aisle,  and 
fflay  be  regarded  as  a  répétition  of  the  middle  part  of  S.  Qer- 
vais  in  Paris,  with  Oorinthian  oolumns  below  and  above  them 
two  orders  of  coupled  and  detaohed  Oomposite  oolaains,  crowned 
by  a  segmentai  gable. 

To  the  side  aisles  correspond  aierely  tne  t'/ro  story  parts. 
Tq2  towers  project  somewhat  sfithout  separate  returns,  and  hâ- 
ve three  stories  of  square  plan,  a  fcarth  being  treated  as  a 
crrouiar  building,  above  wnich  aigh  domical  roofs  foraa  the  t 
termination. 

3.  Jacques,  the  chief  Church  of  Luneville,  nas  t»o  toi^ers, 
that  end  îfita  dooiss  of  pointed-arched  forai.  Orockets  divide 
their  ribs.   A  statue  crojfns  eaoh  towsr.   3y  thèse  and  other 
accessories  tne  gênerai  charcater  of  their  outlines  is  muoh 
more  anioaated  and  more  Barooco  than  for  the  Oatnedral  of  Nancy. 

The  ground  stories  of  the  towers  are  square;  then  follows 
a  round  story  with  three-quarter  coluains  and  half  pilasters. 
The  third  story  '^itn  subatructure,  drum  and  dôme  forms  the 
termination. 

Concerning  the  ideas,  that  men  nad  of  churcn  façades  about 
1750,  t»ro  designs  for  a  new  façade  of  3.  Sustache  ia  Paris 

afford  interesting  conclusions.  We  shoir  them  beside  eacn  ot- 
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her.(figs.  174;     and  175).   The  first  was  designed  by  Pat- 
te, is  the  most  advanced  in  style, and  nas  notûing  at  ail  med- 
iaaeval,  neither  in  tne  subdivision  nor  in  tne  proportions. 
It  has  entirely  the  charaoter  of  an  actual  Louis  XVI  façade, 
like  the  Panthéon  of  Soufflot,  though  less  cold  externally. 

\,n  ?OlV\.&.  Vo\..  m  18.8. 
Jean  Mansard  de  Jouy  on  tne  contrary  in'  nis  designs,  tnat 
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show  more  of  the  charcatar  of  the  âge  of  Loais  XV,  retarned 

again  to  the  proportioos  of  the   masses  of  the  Qothio  façades 

ifità  towers,  like  those  of  Hotre  Dame  in  Paris,  irhioh  vas  more 

SQitable  for  tJiis  cbaroii.  ^onsidered  by  ttself,  it  ifould  hâve 

been  one  of  the  most  fortanate  façades  vith  towers  of  thls  p 
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perlod,  as  Plg.  175  shows  it.      Mansard  had  commenced  it 

in  1754,  Onfortaaately  it  was  aiready  modified  in  the  second 

lonio  story  by  his  suocessor,  reoeived  a  gabie  before  the  mid- 

dle  aisie  and  a  mach  lower  and  badly  developed  form  of  towers, 

30  that  its  impression  is  ?ery  oold  and  entirely  faulty. 

The  model  of  Mansard  de  Jony  was  exnioited  in  1753  at  the 

festival  of  3.  Louis  at  Versailles  in  the  hall  of  the  qaeen's 
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guards,  and  èa  May  1,  1754  «fas  laid  the  corner  stone. 

3e  had  made  his  design  grataitonsly.  from  1772-1787  the  buil- 
ding was  oarried  on  by  Moreau-Desproux,  architect  of  the  oity 
o2  Paris,  with  few  nappy  altérations,  and  it  remained  incomp- 
lète witn  merely  one  low  tower*  He  placed  a  gable  above  the 
loggia. 

Ko\e  10S9,      Tï^^e   etate^ef^t   \.8   a\,ao   re^ç^coiteà  \)jv  Çc^ua-tre,    -tYva-t 
'0^   "t^^e  X)uVV.à\Tv4  ot    "tVve  xve»  t^-^-o^^®   "^^^  ua>ie  ujas   sYvoTtetveà  \>>4 
Oi>oou\  oue  ^Oi^,    ^\x\   tXvV»   Ot^^^ç^ears   Vncovrect   to  tue,    t^^   o^   ^^2. 
aou\\\ôri\   »\.âi,e  t^^^^^^-   ^*   ^^^  reav   «xu^Ve   ot    t\ve   o\à  to^^^o^'^'^»    tortv 
à0)BU  \n  1*?53,    «\"t\v  DotVc  f  \,\rOka-tera   a-ttW.   pTe8eT>acà   \xv  t\xe   se- 
coua  ôtOT^,      kX  t\xe   T:e\iuV\d.\.ti^  t^fte   ©xàe  cYvapeVs   ot    ■t.\v\.»  ^a^ 
at  «lost  x!i\|j\vt  \va>»e  \ieetv   sup^resseà. 

If  one  oonoeives  the  second  story  of  the  towers  in  ?ig.  175 
to  be  f ive  times  repeated  apward,  then  would  one  hâve  an  idea 
of  the  façade  of  the  Cathédrale  at  Rennes  with  its  two  towers. 
On  the  uppermost  story  the  angles  are  eut  off.  The  impressi- 
on is  monotonous  and  the  oatline  of  the  élévation  is  not  hap- 
py,  in  conséquence  of  a  kind  of  of f setting  of  the  two  upper 
stories.  How  this  was  affeoted  by  the  great  fire  of  Dec.  22, 
1720,  to  which  a  great  portion  éf  Bennes  was  sacrificed,  we 
are  unable  to  say. 

îhe  façade  of  the  Ohurch  of  La  Toussaint  at  Rennes  shows  a 
toierably  nigh  rectangle  with  three  orders  of  pilasters  and 
half  pilasters,   divided  in  three  oays.  Over  tûe  side  ones  oot- 
agonal  dômes  produce  a  defective  termination  like  towers. 
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6hapter  15.  Interiors  of  Gharohes. 
a.  Treatmeot  of  Piers  and  Bays. 

709.  lûtrodaotory. 

îàe  faot  that  the  arrangeisnt  of  plan,  iffaiob  had  developed 
in  the  BoBaies^nea  achools  and  fonnd  its  oooipletion  in  the 
Gothio,  vras  sabstantially  rstained,  àad  a  great  inflaenoe  on 
the  iaternal  appearanoe  of  the  ohnrcàes  of  the  Renaissance  s 
style  in  iranoe.  Tûe  first  result  of  this  îiaa,  that  the  Ren- 
aissance in  this  oountry  oould  not  develop  witû  entire  f reed- 
om  acoording  to  its  natnre.  À  second  resalt  iras,  that  vith 
few  exceptions  the  internai  appearanoe  of  the  churches  was 
controiled  by  the  f orm  of  the  piers  and  of  the  bays  developed 
from  them.  Â  fnrther  resalt  iras,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
pier  vas  one  of  the  most  iaportant  points,  on  irhich  iras  conc- 
entrated  the  imaginations  of  the  architects. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  as  nseful  at  entering  on  the  Section 
on  the  interéors  of  churches,  to  give  a  feif  exaaples,  that  e 
exhibit  the  forias  and  ideaa,  which  hâve  floated  before  the 
maaters.  In  explanation  of  the  question,  we  hâve  placed  ?igs. 
176  to  179  beside  eaoh  other.  It  is  reoognized  at  once,  that 
the  tnediaeval'  clustered  pier  is  retained  as  a  rule. 

1.  Treatment  of  the  Pier  in  the  garly  Renaissance. 

710.  Oolnmns,  Hexagènal  and  Octagonal  Piers. 

There  is  a  séries  of  charches  in  whicû  the  supports  ffere  t 
treated  as  nound  piers,  that  are  often  subdivided  like  oolum- 
ns,  though  not  very  happily.  The  effect  is  mostly  ratner  poor, 
cold  and  tasteless. 

In  the  Ghurch  of  Jouy-le-Moutier,  the  vauits  and  arch  ribs 
rest  directly  on  the  capitale  of  tne  round  colufcns.  îhe  cap- 
ital merely  conslsts  of  a  colossal  beaded  astragal  between  t 
tîTO  small  fillets,and  présents  no  aarsionious  appearanoe. 

îhe  interior  of  the  Ohurch  af  Ribeaiont  (about  1540?)  in  Pi- 
cardy  has  Dorio  ooluains,  on  îfhose  capitale  rest  the  arches  a 
and  between  them  the  round  shaft  for  the  vault.  Tnis  idea 
îras  then  retained  in  3.  Nicolas-des-Chaiûps  in  Paris,  indeed 
in  1576-1531.   ffrom  the  seventh  bay  onward,  the  piers  are  for- 
med  by  fluted  Doric  colaans  of  elliptical  plan,  on  «rhose  cap- 
itals  rise  sideirise  round-arched  archivolts  irith  rectangnlar 
enolosure  and  cornice,  on  tne  front  rising  fluted  lonic  pilas- 
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pilaatera.  Tlxe  latter  psoeive  above  their  oo»nice-iike  arohi- 
i^rave  ths  ribs  of  the  iiàdle  aisle,  aad  tûs  wlndoirs  betvreen 
thèse  extand  down  to  the  oornloe  above  the  apohes.  On  the  s 
smooth  shafts  of  three-qaarter  colamns,  that  the  division  ira- 
Ils  betirsen  the  ohapela  adjoia,  there  rise  three  very  flat  v 
vertioalî  bands  to  reoeive  the  ribs  of  the  oposs  vaults. 

In  the  following  exaisples  irere  also  made  oorbsis  on  the  sh- 
fts  for  différent  parposes. 

In  S.  Stienne-da-gont     in  Paris  smooth  round  Golamns 
tastelessly  rise  throagh  to  the  vaaits  of  the  oniddle  aisle» 
îfhere  they  terminate  rrith  hatef ai'  capital  f orms  like  the  Dor- 
ic.  Ât  inidheight  are  they  connected  by  roand  arches,  that  i 
intersect  the  columns  withont  imposts,  and  sapport  a  narrow 
passage  between  tiro  balnatrades»  that  is  carried  aroand  the 
oolamn  by  oaeans  of  a  corJ|el  on  the  side  next  the  aide  aisle. 
Next  the  naiddle  aisle  the  apper  members  of  the  cornice  of  th- 
is  baloony  extend  straight  throagh  before  the  colamn»  the  lo- 
îT3r  ones  are  carried  aroani  it. 

>ou\  ^\\e  \>\ev«  ve^erTeà  to  ^ere  xi^uat  \va>ae  X>eciv  erecteà  \ie\\»eexv 
15\0  axvd  1560. 

S.  Bantaleon  at  îroyes  has  very  slender  and  high,  yet  boid 
rjorinthian  ooianans,  at  their  aidneight  on  a  plate-liks  corbel 
a  narrow  passage  extending  around  thena.  Above  the  cornice  r 
rests  a  sfooden  vaulft  of  tannel  form  witQ  ribs,  îrnose  height 
appears  insafficient  in  comparison  with  the  hign  colamns. 

Sut  one  also  soœetimes  finds  entirely  différent  and  indeed 
happy  treatments  of  the  roand  pier. 

In  3.  Jean  at  gibeaf  are  naïf  ooluoans  or  ûaif-round  piers 
of  about  3«86  ft.  diameter,  that  inatead  of  capitals  hâve  a 
roand  entablatare,  whose  cornice  is  sapported  by  modillions 
on  the  frieze.   îhe  ribs  spring  aoove  this.   ïhanks  to  the  g 
good  profiles,  the  effect  is  very  happy  (Pig.  89).  On  the  p 
piers  of  the  nave,  four  sach  haif-coluinns  are  attacaed  around 
a  square  pier,  vhose  angles  ail  reioain  visiole. 

In  the  Ghuroh  at  L'Isle-AdaiB  are  the  arches  sapported  by  r 
round  piers,  on  which  instead  of  capitals  a  Doric  triglyph  f 
entablatare  iffithout  architrave  extends  around,  The  effect  is 
not  bad.  At  certain  places  the  portion  of  tûe  pier  projeoting 
ng 
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from  ths  cle«pstory  wall  is  carried  ap  as  a  round  to  reoeive 
the  vaaits  of  the  middls  aisle. 

ThQ   piers  of  tûe  side  aisies  in  3.  Basile  at  Stanapes  aiso 
hâve  only  a  oornioe. 

In  a  nam^er  of  chupohes  are  f ound  instead  of  round  piers  t 
tiiose  of  polygonal  fom,  hexagonal  but  aiostly  octagonal  vith 
Baised  décorations.  In  the  Cîhuroh  at  Sisors,  oounting  fpom  t 
the  toîrers,  piers  1,  3  and  4  between  the  tJio  right  side  aisi- 
es hâve  a  very  pecaliar  charaoter. 

The  first  is  hexagonal  and  like  pilaster  panels,  its  surfa- 
ces are  deoorated  in  relief  oy  arabesques,  ooats  of  aras,  mon- 
ograms  eto.  The  second  is  octagonal].  ûas  a  âoubled  astragal 
at  naidheignt,  and  in  piaoes  project  rv9gularly  from  the  surfa- 
ces spiral'  edges,  as  in  tas  tarns  of  a  screvr,  sfhose  diameter 
equals  the  diaoïeter  of  the  octagon.  In  the  upper  quarter  the 
edges  are  alternately  decorated  by  a  moulding  and  by  canopies 
conneoted  with  a  small  iaipost  îBoulding  by  trefoils,   The  third 
pier  is  round  and  eight  thin  fillets  extend  around  it  in  spi- 
ral form.   At  îDidaeight  a  orown  forins  a  ring  around  the  shaft, 
and  tracery  beneath  this  conneots  the  fillets.   In  the  upper 
half  and  under  tae  impost  annulet  aaotives  like  dolphins  form 
three  rings  around  the  shaft  between  the  fillets.  Tnese  forms 
of  piers  appear  to  be  rare,  and  reoall  certain  pier  motives 
in  the  Château  of  gaillon. 

In  iSote  237  in  référence  to  Art.  105,  îfe  stated  tnat  no  ex- 
ample  in  France  was  known  to  us,  -^nich  exhibits  a  treatment 
of  the  pier  in  tas  sensé  of  the  school  of  Gaillon,  as  they  a 

are  found  in  the  Ohuroh  at  Belem  in  Portugal.  Yét  iïa  hâve  f 
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found  one  such  in  our  notes: —  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Aubrac. 

ùikejfise  some  piers  exhioit  arabesques  on  the  reoessed  surfa- 
ces in  the  style  of  those  fro-n  Gaillon  now  in  the  5cole  des 
Seaux  Arts  in  Paris. 

2..  PV.  84. 

711.  Oompound  Piers. 
We  noïf  pass  to  the  transformation  of  the  Gothic  compound  p 
piers.  One  might  also  term  tnese  clustered  piers,  since  in 
fact  and  from  bslow  upsfards,  so  many  separatë  members  are  coffl'=»- 
bined  into  a  whole,  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  to  fulfil  a 
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différent  f uoction,  that  the  pier  by  its  versatility  has  to 
perfeot  in  oonneotion  with  the  pibs  to  the  oroïrn  of  the  vault, 
to  prépare  for  aad  to  indifiiaalize. 

The  ifork  of  the  Renaissaaoe  arohiteots  only  oonsistad  in  m 
merely  transferring  tais  prinoiple  into  new  forma  Dy  means  of 
the  antique  oolumnar  orders.  In  ths  général  treatment  is  re- 
tained  tiie  Sothic  idea  of  apïrard  growth,  but  for  tbe  develop- 
ment  of  tûe  forais,  instead  of  the  organic  prinoiple  of  ^'grow- 
th"  and  of  devarlopment  externally,  the  antique  prinoiple  of 
superposing  "ineonanioal  construction"  by  supporting  and  supp- 
orted  structural  members  is  adopted. 

Thers  may  at  first  be  an  apparent  contradiction  in  this,  w 
when  the  unified  and  unbrokea  *'foro9"  of  upjyard  grojrth  is  re- 
strioted  by  the  successive  ailwpaations  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal parts. 

Yet  if  oae  thinks,  that  the  Sothio  prinoiple  of  formative 
treatment  is  tne  resuit  of  a  subjective  idéal  and  artistic 
fiction,  then  is  one  justif ied  in  giving  suoh  forms  to  a  str- 
ucture, tnat  somesfhat  better  correspond  to  the  alternation  of 
supporting  and  supported  functions.  Tais  is  a  conception,  t 
that  better  corresponds  to  the  structural  reality  at  bottom 
than  the  former,  and  which  may  be  designated  as  realistic. 

from  tae  standpoint  of  the  artistic  fiction,  that  lies  at 
the  base  of  every  art,  it  is  permissible  in  suoh  an  élévation 
of  the  bay  to  even  strive  for  a  harmonious  rhytnm  in  the  alt- 
ernation of  supporting  and  supported  parts,  as  a  fora  produced 
from  a  single  root,  just  as  tne  3othic  made  agtual. 

In  the  Ohurch  at  Goussaiuville  (B'ig,  176  ),  as  in  many 
early  Gothic  churches  vfitn  round  columns,  a  part  of  the  subd- 
ivision first  begins  above  the  imposts  of  tne  arches;  beloïf 
thèse  four  half  columns  are  set  around  a  square  pier.  Other 
piers  of  this  church  are  simple  round  columns,  above  whose  e 
entâûlature  spring  the  arcnes  and  betireen  which  rise  lonic  p 
pilasters-  Above  this  entablature  are  developed  the  riba  of 
small  projection. 

Xo\e   10%2.      îvoifc  iç>\\o-totra|vYv,s  \>^  ?.    )k,    S.    \.u  \.\ve  l&o\xae  o^    G 

Qi\ra^ouv\\.n  Car  Va. 
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In  the  Ghurch  at  Epiais  (Pig.  177     )  iritû  a  similar  form 

of  pier  below,  the  front  half  column  with  the  angle  of  the  p 
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pler  extends  as  a  ooio33al<  orler  ap  to  reoelve  the   vaaits  of 
the  (Diddle  aisle. 

Oxke  that  la  Ëpiais  is  the  treatmeat  of  the   pier  of  tàe  Oh> 
aroû  at  Mdsoili-Âabry;  bat  tbe  proportions  of  the  tiro  Oorio  o 
orders  of  the  lialf  colanas  are  more  klenâer  and  tàeir  foroas 
more  flaid  and  classlcal,  the  colossal  ûalf  colamas  aot  being 
aocompanied  by  an  angle  of  the  pier,  The  latter  exist  in  the 
side  aisles.  On  eaoû  pier  of  the  polygonal  ohoir  a  haif  ool- 
umn  with  its  entablature  rises  to  the  vaalt.  The  arcades  hâ- 
ve still  pointed  arches.  Proai  the  slde  aisles  outifard  the  e 
effeot  of  tûe  groap  of  three  half  colunins  is  very  good. 

In  the  Ohuroh  at  Malfliers  (about  1545  ?)  the  vaaits  are  s 
supported  by  an  alaost  identical  colossal  order  of  slender 
i^orio  haif  ooluinns  with  entaolatare  blooks.  The  aroùes  of  t 
tûe  arcades  rise  f roa  half  colooias  of  the  sace  order  likeirise 
ifith.   entablatares.  Their  treatment  recalls  that  in  the  Gharch 
at  ISoassainville.  Tûe  architeot  seeks  to  animate  certain  mem- 
bars  by  scalptared  ornaients.  The  necking  of  the  colaain  has 

a  cirole  of  leaves, 
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Pig.  173     représenta  the  crossing  pier  and  tûe  first  o 

choir  pier  of  the  Ghurch  at  Ennery.  A  continuons  colossal  pi- 

laster  order  is  created  for  the  transverse  arch,  while  for  t 

tne  diagonal  ribs,  somewhat  less  loaded  and  to  be  regarded  as 

for  a  filling,  tîfo  lighter  orders  of  columns  were  preferred. 

This  distinction  is  again  f oand  on  the  piers  of  3.  Sustache, 

fig.  130,  and  on  the  piers  of  the  chapels  in  3.  Maclou  at  Pon- 

toise.' 

Even  if  tûe  pier  reprcsented  in  Pig.  179    ^   does  not  oco- 
ar  in  the  interior  of  a  church,  out  on  the  angle  of  tûe  port- 
ico  of  the  Ohurch  of  La  Trinité  at  Malaise,  «fe  ûave  still^  pi- 
aced  it  hère  with  the  others,  sinoe  it  complètes  the  représen- 
tation of  the  ideas,  which  prevailed  in  tûe  treataent  of  piers. 

In  the  middle  aisle  of  the  Gharch  of  7411iers-le-Bel,  the 
vault  ribs  rise  from  tne  entablature  blook  of  a  colossal  Oor- 
inthian  order,  »hose  shafts  project  from  the  irall  as  segments 
instead  of  half  columns.   In  place  of  being  fluted,  tûey  are 
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compossd  of  the  hoilows  betwsen  foar  rib-liJEe  rounds.  The  a 
arches  hâve  soaething  more  than  haZf  their  helght  and  are  st- 
ill  pointed. 

lo  the  side  alsles  SorinthiaQ  haif  ooiamos  irith  entablatares 
sapport  the  ribs. 

In  the  middie  alsle  of  tue  Oharch  of  3«  Macloa  at  Pontoise 
a  traly  colossal  Oorinthian  pilaster  order  projeots  froa  the 
second  pier.  The  shafts  hâve  a  single  border  moulding  iaste- 
ad  of  fiâtes.  They  directly  receive  the  vaalts  by  means  of  a 
3(nall(  entablatare  block,  that  does  not  extend  on  the  «rail. 
712.  .3.  Eustache  in  Paris. 

Ws  noif  pass  to  the  treatnent  of  the  piers  of  tne  laost  faioas 

Ghurch  of  the  entire  tendenoy  of  the  style,  3.  Euistaohe  in  P 
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paris.  (?igs.  S4,  ISO     ).  By  the  seleoted  groand  prinoip- 

le  of  the  composition,  foras  then  ocourred  there,  that  expre- 
ss the  oontinuous  verticality  of  the  pier,  srhioh  nere  designed 
to  combine  thereirith  the  support  of  the  vault  forins  occurring 
betvfeen  them.  Therefors  aast  be  found  at  certain  places  in 
the  structure  of  the  pier  oolums  or  pilasters  like  the  anti- 
que, whioh  were  capable  of  recsiving  both  the  horizontal  ent- 
ablature  and  tûe  répétition  of  the  same,  that  ocourred  on  the 
îralls  of  the  side  aisles,  and  ifhich  for  uniform  effect  oust 
likewise  be  added  to  the  free  piers.  Our  Pig.  34,  that  repr- 
esents  one  of  the  detachsd  piers  of  the  side  aisle,  shows  th- 
is  very  clearly.  The  dottel Unes  indicate  tae  entaoiature 
above  the  chapels,  ïfùich  also  oocurs  on  the  free  piers.  Pig. 
130  exhibits  the  différence  between  the  treatment  of  the  cro- 
ïrning  pier  and  that  of  the  other.  One  sees  hoir  the  entabiat- 
ure  above  the  arches  of  the  àâtdèe  aisle  is  connected  with  t 
the  piers.  On  the  crossing  pier  irith  its  tarée  continuons  o 
orders  directly  for  the  saaae  purpose,  it  is  supported  by  an 
lonio  order  rising  beneath.  On  the  other  piers  the  iatter  n 
has  only  the  heignt  of  tne  side  aisle  sfindosf  above  tae  chapels. 
In  Pig.  184  may  be  seen  ûow  the  pier  of  the  middle  aisle  on 
the  side  next  the  side  aisle  nas  a  treatment  différent  from 
that  next  the  middle  aisle,  in  order  to  repeat  the  subdivisi- 
on of  the  former  in  its  neight. 

IBôO. 
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The  aroadd  piers  of  the  aiddle  and  traasverse  alsles  exhib- 
It  yet  other  variations  ia  treatoent. 

The  saiail<  height  of  the  roand  arches  of  thèse  arcades  io 
proportion  to  the  great  oapitals  irith  a  single  order  to  the 
height  of  the  imposts  of  the  arcades»  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
crossing  piers,  indeed  allowed  the  architeots  to  adopt  a  low- 
er  form  of  impost  for  the  other  piers,  as  sho?rn  by  F'igs.lSO, 
132,  134'. 

Likewise  in  the  pecaliar  treatment  of  the  détails  of  the  s 
sane  pier  prevails  a  certain  variety.  Oh  the  lef t  front  Cros- 
sing pier  the  arch  pilaster  next  the  transverse  alsie  has  a 
Sortnthian  capital'  Nith  enornoas  angle  volutes  and  a  small  m 
middle  one.  The  pilaster  of  the  nave  arch  has  a  Composite  c 
capital  ïfith  great  perforated  volutes  as  in  Ghambord.  Yet  t 
the  capitals  in  gênerai  are  beaati£ttl>,  spirited  and  anlmated, 
and  free  ^y  the  variety  of  the  leaf  forms.  The  volutes  groîr 
finely  fron  the  stems  and  beooaie  broad  and  plainly  moulded. 
The  upper  capitals  of  this  pier  baneath  the  crossing  arch  ap- 
pear  to  hâve  the  saaie  character. 

One  may  see  in  Pig.  30,  ho;f  the  low  oapitals  of  the  little 
orders  are  crowded  oetween  the  great  capitals,  and  how  a  com- 
mon  architrave,  treated  soaewhat  like  a  cornice,  above  sûich 
spring  the  arohivolts  ani  the  ribs. 

Shat  is  noîr  tne  gênerai  impression  produced  by   this  pier  t 
treatment  of  S.  BJustacheî  The  impression  of  bold  ascending 
is  yet  30  strongly  expressed  by  the  great  number  of  tall  and 
slender  piers,  especially  of  tèose  standing  entirely  free  be- 
tween  the  innsr  and  outer  side  aisles,  that  it  is  not  iessen- 
ed  by  the  horizontal  subdivision  of  the  diagonal  rounds  (see 
Pig.  84)  in  a  substantially  artistic  respect.  Ths  composition 
is  so  very  rare  and  arouses  so  greâtly  Lhe  Interest  of  the  a 
architect,  that  herein  is  a  compensation  for  ths  points  rela- 
ting  to  critioism.   ^îurther  by  the  outlines  of  the  pier,  the 
little  orders  standing  above  eacii  other,  are  fused  together 
îrith  the  main  rounds  into  a  strong  unity. 
713.  3aprioious  Porms  of  Piers. 

Barticàlarly  in  the  time  of  transition  f rom  the  early  Rena- 
issance to  the  classicai  pnase,  one  sometimes  meets  î?ith  very 
fanoiful  treatment,  in  wûicn  tue  capricious  verges  on  the  won- 
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wonderf al<  and  bizarre,  jast  as  la  the  case  in  the  Qhateaa  cha- 
pel  of  Anet  for  the   window  piers.(See  Art.  742). 

In  the  Oharch  at  Sisors,  at  the  change  from  the  aave  to  the 
transept,  vere  indeed  pl&ced  aboat  1540  some  strengthening  p 
piers  ïfith  forms  of  oapitals  of  peoaliar  shaps.  They  form  f 
five  sides  of  an  ootagon  and  hâve  five  lonic  pilasters  extend- 
Ing  to  the  impost,  whose  oapitals  tith  very  high  neckings  ex- 
hibit  fiâtes  and  three  rosettes  on  eaoh.  On  thèse  oapitals 
lies  aniarohitrave  lit®  a  coraice  ,  above  which  the  eight  an- 
gle sides  extend  farther  tèifcheiFiintersection  with  the  trans- 
verse or  side  arches.  On  thèse  upper  sides  are  arranged  tab- 
ernacles ïfith  pilasters  and  gables,  to  conneot  to  qaarter  oap- 
itals, transverse  arch  and  ribs.  On  the  main  axes  are  sooet- 
imes  placed  rather  narrower  Oorinthian  pilasters  bef ore  the 
loûic,  ooncealing  aboat  three-f oarths  of  taeir  capitale.   In 
the  middle  aisle  a  smaller  round  is  placed  diàgonally,  that 
likeïrise  supports  a  tabernacle,  above  which  the  member  reapp- 
ears  as  a  pilaster,  and  receives  two  diagonal  ribs  above  its 
cap. 

Very  wonderful  and  hard  to  iescrios  is  ths  treatmsnt  of  the 
pier,  that  may  be  ssen  at  tne  crossing  of  3.  Olotilde  in  Le 
3rand  Andely.  Directly  above  ths  Oorinthian  base  and  belo» 
the  impost  witn  beautiful  rows  o^  leaves,  tne  pier  is  treated 
as  a  bold  half  column,  that  approaches  the  rich  outlines  of  a 
late  Gothic  pier.  'To  complète  this  better  than  by  ordinary 
fluting,  the  half  coluinn  is  then  suodivided  vertioaiiy  accord- 
ing  to  the  section  of  a  cornice  inscribed  within  the  seinicir- 
cle,  and  it  exhibits  quarter  rounds,  geison,  astragal  and  ca- 
vetto.   Above  the  base  and  oeloif  the  impost  the  profile  atarts 
ifith  a  retnrn  at  rignt  angles,  beoomes  horizontal,  and  its  in- 
tersection sritQ  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  half  ooiumn  f 
forms  on  the  latter  coursed  outlines  iike  a  cornice,  that  es- 
pecially  oelow,  where  the  cornice  lines  are  returned,  produces 
a  strange  and  not  unpleasing  recess. 

On  the  front  right  nand  crossing  pier  in  3.  Maclou  at  Pont- 
oise,  first  erected  in  1535,  that  is  composed  of  différent  G 
norinthian  pilasters,  a  coraioe  directly  succeeds  the  abacus, 
evidently  to  afford  a  better  bearing  for  the  ribs  than  the  c 
curved  abacus.  Tne  height  of  the  cornice  and  capital  together 
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S3  iess  OQ  the  oarrow,  tban  oq  the  wide  piiasters.  In  this  p 
position  tne  unequai  leaves  and  volute  stems  at  différent  tie- 
ights  endeavor  to  àarnoiiize  as  peaoefally  as  possi&ie.  Bat 
the  most  peoaliar  thing  ts,  tiaat  on  the  three  nacrower  group- 
ed  piiasters  and  ûaif  piiasters  at  aboat  haif  tne  height  of 
the  capital  beiow  it,  aa  lonio  entabiature  vrith  oapitais  as 
imposts  for  the  sids  aisles  sarroands  the  pilaster,  so  that 
the  entablatare  extends  tnrough  the  three  piiasters,  but  on 
the  haif  piiasters  beneath  theiB,  the  height  of  the  lonic  oap- 
itais  is  but  haif  that  of  those  on  the  entire  piiasters. 

2.  Treatment  of  Piers  of  the  high  Renaissance  and  of 
ths  later  Phase  untii  1645. 

714.   Sxamples  from  the  High  Renaissance. 

Ohurchss  or  ewen  parts  of  ohurohes  from  tne  best  âge  of  the 
higû  Renaissance  are  so  rare,  that  the  description  of  the  tr- 
eatment  of  the  piers  sometiaies  appears  more  useful  than  the 
description  of  the  ouildings^tnenaselves.  In  tne  17  th  and  18 
th  centuries,  on  the  contrary,  prevaiis  so  little  diversity 
in  the  arch  piers,  subdivided  by  piiasters,  that  ïerneed  oniy 
mention  a  few  of  them  hère. 

In  3.  Laurent  at  Nogent-sur-Seine  a  side  aisie  and  its  oap- 
itais  exhibit  Renaissance  forms,  whioh  are  peràaps  allied  to 
tûose  of  the  ociumnar  order  in  the  interior  of  tne  hall  of  c 
caryatids  in  tne  Louvre.  Three  fluted  Dorio  piiasters  Jiithout 
entabiature  project  one  module  and  support  the  three  round  t 
transverse  arches,  that  ppring  frona  eaoh  pier  betîreen  the  ca- 
pitals.  Smaller  angles  of  piiasters  in  the  reentrant  angles 
correspond  to  the  diagonal  ribs.  îîhe  neokings  of  the  oolumns 
and  the  members  of  tne  capitals  are  sculptured* 

In  the  interior  of  tne  former  Abbey  of  Autrey  is  found  an 
entirely  différent  fora  of  pier  treatment.  On  tne  aralls  are 
attached  actual  haif  square  piiasters  to  reoeive  tne  cross  v 
vaults.   They  hâve  members  recalling  similar  ones  in  the  Oat- 
hedrals  of  Gomo  and  of  Pavia.  Below  are  two  pedestals  over 
each  other,  the  upper  one  witn  two  panels'  then  follows  the 
pier  proper  of  a  ground  fctory,  above  ifhicû  an  entablatare  ex- 
tends around,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  upper  and  larger  haif 
of  the  pier  rests,  îrhich  extends  to  the  ioipost  of  the  vault. 
S'rieze  and  pedestals  hâve  transverse  panels,  the  high  portions 
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of  the  pler  haviog  a  slagle  feoessed  panel,  that  leaves  a  st- 
rong  and  plain  border  aroand  the  piiasber. 

Tue  pier  and  arch  treatment  of  tbe  Ghapel  du  Goilege  at  Cb- 
aamont  in  Champagne  présents  varioas  Interesting  arrangements, 
so  far  as  one  may  jadge  f rom  représentations* 

In  Notre  Dame  at  Ha?re,  whose  façade  iras  previousiy  descri- 
bed  (Art.  635),  exist  yet  some  mediaeval  freedoms  and  éléments. 
The  arcade  arches  and  trans^rerse  arches  of  the  side  aisles  r 
rest  directly  on  the  capitals  of  roand  colamns  resembling  Do- 
rie,  to  ifhich  are  attached  boid  Doric  pilasters  next  the  mid- 
dle  aisle,  that  rise  higher,  partly  fili  vrith  their  capitals 
and  entablatare  the  spandrels  of  the  arches,  and  receive  the 

ribs  of  the  cross  vaalts  of  tne  middle  aisle,  in  îrhose  lanet- 

^    u  -   •  j     1097 
tes  are  roand-arohea  wmdoifs. 

comp\»e-t6ài.  \.a  IBîiT.   Sea  àro>v\.»e8  àe  \*'»àT't  ?rçvnca\.s,  Doc.  Vo\. 
6.  p.  â2.U865*18€)0'). 

(JueTa*e\..   îVve  Xatter  «afc  Vtv,  1620  aexvt  \o  Lemerc\.eT  Vtv  Ço.t\.ô, 

Laivce,  k,   Vo\,  1.  p.  %Z%,    3^9. 
715.   Antiqae  Arch  Piers. 

Even  in  the  13  th  oentury  are  f ound  isolated  expérimenta  w 
ifith  the  antiqae  Roman  arch  piers,  that  obtained  sapremacy  in 
the  17  th  century. 

In  the  little  Ghuroh  at  Berviile  may  be  seen  an  early  exper- 

iment  employing  square  arch  piers  with  pilasters.  The  latter 

are  of  the  Doric  order,  extending  someirhat  above  tne  orowns 

of  the  arches,  and  directly  receive  on  the  abaous  the  ribs  of 

the  vaalts. 

1093 
Pig.  181      exhibits  anotûer  example  in  the  north,  of  the 

tîfo  bays  of  the  lef t  transept  of  3.  Olotilde  in  Le  Grand  And- 
ely.  Ths  arch  is  stiii'  pointed  there,  perhaps  because  it  is 
oonnected  with  the  rebuilding  of  a  charch  of  the  13  th  century. 
3at  in  tne  adjacent  bay  the  arch  has  the  rare  f orm  of  an  ell- 
ipse, irhose  major  axis  is  verticale  Tûe  aroûivolt  ûas  a  seot- 
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aection  like  a  oornioe  witû  aodillions,  iaterseots  tûs  aroiii- 
trave  of  tbe  entadiatare  and  has  its  croifn  below  the  coroice. 
Xo\.e  10*^6.   fvon  ïlou^^eT  %  BarceV,.  U'irt  Avc.Vv\.tec'turoi\  exv  ? 

It  may  be  aeen  in  oar  Fig. ,  hoir  the  square  pier  in  the  ant- 
ique sensé  is  oombined  witn  a  ooi^îQtihian  pilaster.  In  reali- 
ty  it  is  not  plain,  as  ia  the  Pig,,  but  is  fluted.  This  must 
03  one  of  the  feif  examples  of  a  churoh  »ith  tiro  internai  ord- 
ers.  liice»ise  is  the  fori»  of  the  pier  similar  in  the  upper 
story, 

716.   17  th  Centupf. 

Pernaps  ths  only  original  f orm  of  pier,  îfhich  we  still  f ind 
in  the  17  tn  oentury,  is  that  in  the  former  great  Abbey  Churoh 
at  3.  Amond  near  Valenciennes  of  about  1633.  The  supports  h 
nad  the  charaoter  of  coluains,  but  instead  of  showing  a  oircu- 
lar  cross  seotion,  this  coasisted  of  four  semioircièsrjoined 
together,  as  on  the  shafts  of  the  façade.  The  oval  arches  of 
the  arcade  commence  abo?d  tne  entablature»  and  thèse  of  the 
transverse  arches  of  the  side  aisles  directiy  on  the  capitais. 

The  examples  to  be  mentioned  stillv  exhibit  inerely  variati- 
ons in  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  arcade  piers. 

On  the  arches  of  [lemercier  in  the  interior  of  3.  Roch  in  P 
Paris,  tne  Doric  pilaaters  ifitû  their  heart  leaves,  egg-and  - 
dart  and  psarl  beads,  rosettes  on  the  neoking  of  the  capital, 
and  the  tolerabiy  fine  rosettes  in  the  métopes,  still  hâve 
something  of  the  charm  of  the  hign  Renaissance,  for  irhich  the 
Louis  XV  cartouches  of  tne  keystones  of  tùe  arches  are  little 
suited. 

In  the  Ohurch  of  Petit-Peres  in  Paris  (Notre  Dame  des  Vict- 
oires), begun  by  Pierre  Lemuet  in  1656  and  carried  further  by 
Libéral  Bruant  and  Gabriel  Leduc,  there  still  is  on  the  archi- 
volts  a  uniformly  wide  and  plain  reotanguiar  border,  carried 
around  on  three  sides.  Thereby  the  piers  with  their  lonio  p 
pilasters  become  nearly  as  ;ride  as  are  tne  arches  in  the  clear. 

The  arches  in  Notre  Dame  at  Versailles  by  J.  Hardouin  Mans- 
ard,  of  1684^1686,  are  good,  They  hâve  Doric  pilasters,  who- 
se  capitais  are  animated  by  pearl  beads  and  ''goudrons''  on  the 
echinus. 

â.   Triforiums  and  Balustrades. 

In  connection  jrita  the  forms  of  piers,  from  /faich  that  of 
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the  arches  is  Inséparable»  thls  appears  to  be  the  oiost  saita- 
ble  place  to  refer  to  some  exanaples  of  tpeataient  of  triforiuaas 
and  balconles,  that  are  Ilkenlse  intlsately  connecte^  irlth  f 
foriBS  of  the  piers. 

In  the  Oharch  of  S.  martin  at  Argentan  above  the  gothio  ar> 
ches  a  Renaissance  balcony  rests  on  a  round  arch  on  piers  of 
sqnare  section.  In  the  arch  spandrels  between  the  archivolts 
are  arranged  large  fiât  consoles,  arhioh  rrith  that  of  the  key- 
stone  support  a  Ooric  entablature  below  the  Windows.  The  pi- 
ers rest  on  the  balustrade  above  lonic  pilasters,  between  wh- 
ich  are  placsd  perforated  panels. 

Sspeoialiy  pretty  is  the  triforitMi*4like  treatment  of  the  w 
wall  between  the  arch  aad  the  window  in  S.  Olotilde  in  Le  Gr- 
and Andely.  It  is  snown  in  Pig.  181.  A  saiaU' Oorinthian  or- 
der  witû  a  flated  colamn,  wnose  entablature  has  modilllons  a 
and  finely  scàiptured  ornaiaents,  encloses  the  Idttle  square 
and  round  or  oval'  Windows,  alternating  in  ths  bays  and  found 
in  the  wall  behind. 

To  be  mentioned  is  also  the  triforium  of  the  Ohuroh  of  Bar- 
sur-Seine. 

Hère  are  also  to  be  naîaed  the  wooden  balustrades,  the  ooup- 
led  columns,  tympanums  and  coats  of  arms,  that  ths  choir  bal- 
cony in  the  Ghateau  chapel  in  Bcouen  lorms  as  an  insertion  in 
a  larger  round-arched  opening.   The  work  is  very  beautiful  a 
and  is  probably  by  Jean  Qoujon.  The  splendid  balustrade  of 
the  organ  gallery  at  Scouen  was  previously  descrioéd  as  an  e 
example  of  the  riiythmic  oay.  (Arts.  -531,  134). 

b.  Ittterior  Designs  of  the  Sarly  Renaissance. 
1.  St  gustache  in  Paris  and  3.  Maclou  in  Pontoise. 
717.  Ohuroh  of  3.  Sustache  and  its  Importance. 

In  the  interior  of  3.  gustache  in  Paris  we  corne,  not  only 
to  one  of  the  bright  points  of  the  ?rench  Renaissance,  but  of 
church  architecture  in  gênerai.  The  number  of  cûurcnes,  that 
hâve  received  a  unif ied  design  and  internai  treatment  is  so 
small;  that  where  we  meet  with  one  of  tnese,  we  must  occupy 
ourselves  longer  with  it,  sinoe  it  af fords  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain  a  better  insigfat  into  the  contemporary  views  on  cùurch 
architecture.  The  authflwahip  of  this  great  monument  thsrefore 
not  only  deserves  to  ëe  aore  cioseiy  investigated,  sincs  tneo- 
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théories  concerning  it  hâve  been  put  forth  in  récent  times, 
tûat  reqaire  thorough  testing,  For  sake  of  clearness,  ne   sh- 
allt  therefore  treat  in  connection  wità  the  great  Paris  ctiuroû 
that  of  3.  Macloa  in  Pontoiss,  irith  which  Palustre  bas  soug- 

ût  to  bring  it  into  close  relations. 

1099 
3v  Sustaohe,  already  frequently  mentioned,      îras^^ereotel 

as  tne  parish  ohurch  of  the  ttien  richest  and  aost  popalous  c 

congrégation  in  Paris,  that  of  tiis  Maricet  9alls.   As  Ânthyme 

Saint-Paai  correctly  remarks,  it  ia  tàe  oniy  great  onupoti  of 

the  Renaissance,  built  in  one  inspiration,  or  more  correctly 

stated,  as  far  as  ths  gênerai^  impression  extenls,  was  always 

carried  to  completion  acoorling  to  the  original'  anif ied  design. 

Kote  1099.   See  kvXz»    \0S,  \\\\    î\4ft.  29,  ^0;  Av\s.  il4,  i 
131,  183,  h,^^,    708. 

According  to  oalliat  the  length  of  the  Onurch  is  290  ft., 
the  ffidth  being  148.5  ft.  The  height  of  the  crown  of  the 
middle  aisle  is  109.3  ft.  from  tne  extrados  to  the  ridge  is 
51.1  ft.  The  distance  between  the  axes  of  the  piers  of  the 
side  aisles  tneasures  19.7  ft. 

3.  Snstache  is  realiy  a  âreat  fire^aisled  oathedral;,  as  sh- 

1100 
Oîrn  by  ?ig.  132,      with  douDled  choir  aisies,  a  séries  of 

oiiapels  and  tî?o  towers  on  tne  façade.  Ths  systam  of  construc- 
tion, purposes  and  subdivision,  are  entirely  concsivei  in  3o-' 
thic,  but  are  translate!  jrnolly  into  early  Renaissance  forais. 
(Also  see  B'ig.  134).  With  tne  exécution  of  the  apse  tns  arch- 
es are  everywhere  semiciroaiar.  The  t?fo  side  aisles  and  choir 
aiôles  hâve  equal  neights;  the  chapeis  are  about  haif  as  high, 
and  over  theaa  lie  the  great  «rindows  of  the  outer  side  aisle. 

Ko-te  1100.   ÎVOTO.  OcxV\,\al,  Y.  aivà  Le  ^oux  àe  L^xvc\i.  L"^ï.|\,\.6c 
àe  S.  ïius-tac^ve  cx\  ÇarV*  etc.  ÇavVs.  ISôO. 

The  centre  of  tne  great  semiciroaiar  Ohapel  of  3.  Maria  lies 
on  the  external^  circumference  of  the  séries  of  cnapels.   Its 
diameter  is  deteraiined  by  the  radii  passing  through  the  two 
middle  piers  of  the  apse.   Between  thèse  radii  the  rows  of  p 
piers  of  the  tïfo  aisles  are  interrupted,  and  three  star  vaults 
cover  the  space  betsfeen  ths  apse  and  the  chapel.  The  latter 
has  the  neight  of  the  choir  aisle  and  is  tsrice  as  high  as  the 
other  chapeis. 

The  incomparable  and  alevated  internai  sffect  is  first  of 
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ali' basel  on  the  oombined  effect  of  tiro  causes:-*-  first,  the 

lof ty  f orsst  of  piers  aad  ribs  w ith  rich  anl  mysterloas  vieirs 
filled  with  fanoiful'  ani  aagioal  iigiit;  second,  tiie  bappy  pro- 
portions of  the  inteplop,  tnat  Py  theip  finished  harmony  deo- 
idediy  surpass  those  of  Sotre  Dame  in  Paris. 

This  refined  spaciousness  therefore  oooaes  from  beyond  the 
dioaensions  and  proportions,  sinoe  everywhere  In  tnis  straota- 
re,  oonoeived  in  Gothio,  pointed  arches  are  replaced  by  roand 
arches.  The  aponiteot  hère  stood  before  the  great  danger,  t 
that  jfith  saoh  lofty  walis  and  piers,  the  rise  of  the  arches, 
i.e.  of  the  sapported  parts,  woald  be  too  low  in  comparison 
«rith  the  pointed  aroh.  AS  ?igs.  180,  132  and  184^  show,  he 
has  saoceeded  in  suf fioiently  stiiting  tne  roand  arches  of  t 
the  arcades  and  transverse  arches,  îritnout  reaching  the  point 
at  which  this  would  hâve  a  bad  effeot. 

A  third  soarce  of  interest  ocoars  for  the  architect,  and  c 
consists  in  the  endeavors  of  the  architectaral  composition 
and  in  the  mode  of  translating  parely  Gothic  ideas  into  tne 
freqnently  charming  form  expressions  of  Miianese  and  R'iorent- 
ine  Renaissance.  îhe  arobitect  oannot  remain  coid  and  insen- 
sible before  this  aaignty  manifestation  of  real-  architectaral 
créative  imagination»  He  cannot  if ithhoid  récognition  of  ths 
power  of  deveiopment,  that  is  manifested  in  the  treâtment  of 
the  piers  and  in  détail,  and  he  will^  enjoy  in  the  oldest  parts 
the  charm  of  the  détails  and  the  refined  f ancy  of  the  charming 
antiqae-like  shrinss,  canopies,  dômes  and  vaalts,  into  irhioh 
the  Gothic  has  beea  transformed. 

But  the  greatest  effeot  in  S.  Sastache  is  farthermore  based 
on  one  principal  cause;  the  massive  clarity  and  unity  of  the 
artistic  groand  idea,  the  masterly  oertainty,  nita   nhich  it 
is  arranged  in  groand  plan,  section  and  internai'  élévation, 
subdivision  and  detailed  witb  clear  and  consistent  method  as 
an  entire  internai'  and  straoturali  composition.  There  prevai- 
ie  in  this  entire  architectural'  art  such  a  unif ied  spirit,  t 
that  it  must  be  dif f icult  to  see  in  the  gênerai  design  the 
srork  of  designing  by  more  than  one  master.  On  the  exterior, 
espeoially  in  the  forms  of  the  f lying  outtresses,  of  the  tra- 
cery  etc.,  there  must  hather  be  conjectured  the  influence  of 
other  masters. 
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If  one  is  occasionalif  jastif îed  in  critiolziag  soaie  thiogs 

in  the  treatment  of  this  nagnlf icent  cbarch,  this  rests  on  t 

tha   oirouostance,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  oaly  bailt  ander 

Gouis  XIII  and  exhibits  oold  détails,  on  tne  otner  nand,  that 

tàe  probiem  of  tas  arohitect  in  tae  design  of  tbis  oâarch  «ras 

one  extraordinapily  dif f ioalt.  The   manner  in  wiiich  ùe  ovepo- 

ame  tûese  diff ioulties  in  tne  interior  stamps  %àe  creatop  of 

tnis  building  as  a  really  impoptant  mastap,  irnatevep  may  hâve 

been  his  name. 

One  stpnctupai  pecuiiapity  in  tais  ohupoû  desepves  to  be  e 
eaapnasized,  Above  tbe  vanlts  of  the  naiddle  aisle,  the  pieps 
extend  ap  tô  the  beapings  of  the  fpaoaeîiopk  of  the  poof ,  and 
ape  oonneoted  togethep  by  apohes  above  the  oompaptments,  that 
ape  oonoentpio  with  the  side  apches,  The  pieps  thepeby  hâve 
a  bettep  longitudinal'  oonnsotion  ovep  the  trindoirs,  the  f  paone- 
ifopk  of  the  Poof  bas  a  fipoaep  and  bpiadep  beaping,  and  the  o 
oentre  of  gpavity  of  the  iial'i  is  tpansfepped  a  little  towapds 
the  intepiop. 

The  building  was  oeptainiy  epeoted  in  aooopdance  with  the* 
opiginal  design.  In  the  détails  of  oeptain  apohitectupal< 
.nembeps,  suoh  as  the  gapgoyles  (of  1689)  op  tne  oapitals,  is 
pefleoted  tne  chapacter  of  the  pepiod  between  t532  and  1640, 
even  if  the  old  appangements  and  ii«easions  ape  also  petained. 

In  the  intepiop  thepe  appe^Pi^to  oelong  to  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  chupoh  the  pight  (soathepn)  transept,  the  opossing  pi^ 
eps,  then  the  southern  pieps  of  tne  nave,  and  pephaps  also 
the  thpee  of  tne  south  side  of  tae  ohoip  to  the  apse,  and  li-' 
kewise  the  foup  f ipst  nopthepn  capitale  of  the  ohoip,  oounting 
fpom  the  tpansept. 

On  a  capital  of  tne  thipd  noPthepn  chapel,  outside  in  the 
ooupt  of  the  saopisty  is  tne  date  of  1d34-  On- the  Composite 
capital!  of  the  apch  impost  of  the  f pont  opossing  piep  on-  the 
left  is  oapved  a  little  tabiet  jrith  the  date  of  1537.  On  the 
southepn  transept  poptal  ape  the  dates  of  1539  and  1540,  on 
the  noPthepn  being  1545.  lois  was  pebuilt  above  the  gpound 
stopy  in  1640.  When  the  ppeviously  desopibed  western  façade, 
intended  for  two  toweps,  was  conaDaenoed  (see  APt.  646),  appea- 
ps  to  be  unknown.   It  was  stpuck  by  lightning  in  1726,  and  / 
was  torn  down  in  1753,  apparently  aaving  beoome  dangepous. 
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The  f irst  bay  of  the  oàapels  oa  tbe  lef t  f rom  the  southern 
traasdpt  and  the  Impost  pier  o^  the  chapel<  on  the  right  (of 
the  choir)  are  simili  early  Renaissance.  With  thèse  parts  ag- 
rée ♦éryvweHwfràè  dates  of  1539  and  1540  as  mentioned.  ^^^^ 

\û\v\,c\v  Va   oppoaWe   XVie   o\^   Siue  de©  Çrou\»a\.Te«,    >»a»  )»\j^\\,t   \,tv 

1539   a\»-â^   1540^».      "Sorre,    L'X^Vye   k,   î.      a\x\àe  àe  \,>^4\\,se  àe  s. 

'austcxoYvc   àe  ?aT\.s.   p.    &%•    ?oir\,8.    1889. 

1102 
Lé  Roux  de  Linoy     has  also  obtained  the  foilowing  dates 

f roi&  the  lilational  Archives. 

Xot,e  1102.   See  •t\ve  \ûOT>(t  «exvt\ox\e^  \tv  Xote  1100,  p.  5-18. 

*  1530,  Chanel  3.  Venioe  iras  conseorated. 

1541,  chapel  de  la  Trinité,  aiready  described, 

1542,  existed  the  ohapels  of  S.  jean  l^'Svangeliste  and  of 
Ss.  irioh  et  Guillaunae. 

1573,  for  the  three  first  piers  f rom  the  façade  on  the  right. 

1536  îras  the  chapel' of  3-  François  decorated  at  the  oost  of 
Soipion,  Oount  de  Piesqae. 

1589,  the  building  was  enlarged  to  tha  entire  existing  gro- 
und  plan.   It  was  soon  therafter  left  antil  1624. 

1633  ïfas  the  choir  oompleted. 

1637  was  the  charoh  conseorated  anew. 

1640  is  the  date  of  the  apper  haif  of  the  faoads  of  the  left 
transept. 

The  statement  of  Sauvai',  that  tne  choir  was  first  begun  in 
1384,  shottld  not  De  considered;  it  ^erhaps  only  relates  to  t 
the  middle  aisle. 

713.  Oharoh  of  3.  Maclou  at  Pontoise. 

In  order  to  enter  oaors  f uily  into  the  question  of  who  was 
the  architect  of  3.  Sastaohe,  3.  Maclou  must  De  first  desori- 
bed,  sinoe  as  aiready  stated,  Palustre  believed  that  by  its 
aieans  the  question  of  the  original'  oreator  of  the  f  amous  Par- 
is ohurch  may  be  soived. 

S.  Maclou  was  foraaerly  a  ohurch  of  a  single  aisle  with  a  t 
transverse  aisle.  The  apse  dates  from  the  12  th  and  the  nave 
froai  the  13  th  century.  Soiewhere  between  1520  and  1545  ^^^^ 
were  added  on  the  north  two  side  aisles  and  a  séries  of  chap- 
els,  arches  and  new  piers  of  the  ïniddle  aisle  then  being  built, 
but  the  Gothio  vaults  and  Windows  were  retained  in  tae  iatter. 
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Kote  1103.      Ov   eNiYioe  a^evit   1525,    cx«  ?cx\,\xa\re  >De\.Ve>»eà..    t%e- 
»e  to^*«   »\»4\it   ocour  ^X  B\.o\s   a\.Teod,>^   \,xv   1515    ov    1520. 

lû  the  years  1536-1535  tàe  southern  right  side  iras  eniarg- 
ed,  coîDinenoing  hère  «rith  tae  ohoip,  only  ooe  side  aisle 

tfith  chapele  being  erected. 

Xo-te  1104.      IVve  t^''<*«^  c)fc«i^e\   on   t\\e  T\,4\vt  ^ro^i   1578   \.b   otvX^ 

"SVve   t\\\,vd   o)^ape\.    \.ô  àcvteà    1570,    axvà   t\ie   crosa\.ti|   pVer   ow   -tVvVa 
ô\âi.e   \.u   1585. 

In  tûe  iiddle  aisle  îrere  arou  piers  oonsisting  of  round  ooi- 
aoins,  interseoted  by  the  arch  isouiàlngs,  and  that  bave  an  at» 
tacbed  lonlo  pxlaster  lu  front,  wnlob  as  a  colossal  order  ex^ 
tends  to  the  vaults  of  the  «idlle  aisle.   This  treatment  of 
colamns  or  piers,  jast  as  little  as  that  àf  the  oolamns  betir- 
een  the  tvo  northern  alsles,  «rnose  lîght  graoef ulness  is  men- 
tioned  by  Palastre,  hâve  soiething  in  ooisinon  îrith  the  systeai 
of  arrangement  of  the  piers  of  3.  Sastache. 

îhe  expression  "light  gracefulness''  is  f arther  espeoially 
incorrect  hère,  sinoe  the  oolaons  do  make  a  very  bold  impres- 
sion, and  to  the  beautifal  capitale  and  their  oornice  is  to 
be  emphasized,  on  the  oontrary,  ^that  grâce  and  delicacy  are 
thsre  combined  îrith  sobriety  and  élégant  strength**. 

In  the  parts  execated  oetjreen  1520  and  1585  may  easily  be 
recognized  some  phases  of  arohitectaral^  aotivity.  Since  it 
is  neoessary  to  accurately  distingaish  oetween  tûsaa,  iÇ3  hâve 
designated  them  and  tiieir  asDBFioas'^'iBasters  "texcept  one)  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  0,  D  and  S  on  the  ieft,  P  and  G  on  the,  ,rig-' 
ht  side,  taken  f rom  the  façade. 

Master  A  was  the  author  of  the  project  for  rebuilding  the 
middle  aisle  and  the  two  northern  side  aisles  with  tneir  row 
of  chapels.  Onder  his  direction  were  built  and  eut  complète: — 
first  the  entire  séries  of  capitale,  externally  and  internal- 
ly,  excepting  tne  portai  at  the  eastern  end;  second  bbe  four 
first  columns  froi  the  façade  between  the  side  aisles;  third 
in  the  middle  aisle,  the  four  corresponding  first  capitale  of 
the  colossal'  pilaster  order;  fourth  the  inner  angle  of  the 
transept  adjoining  the  aforesaid  eastern  doorscay. 

Master  B  was  the  author  of  the  five  (last)  coluains,  already 
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Xo^e  1103.   Or  eViice  a^out  1525,  as  ÇaVus^re  V)e\.Ve\>eà,  "£%e- 
ae  to^«t«  »\tYi-t  occur  oi"t  B\.o\.8  oi\,reaà^  Va  1515  or  1520, 

lû  the  yeaps  1536-1535  tàe  southcrn  right  side  «ras  enlarg- 
ed,  ooînaienoiag  hère  «rith  tûe  oiioip,  only  one  side  aisle 
ifith  chapele  beiag  erected. 

Ko"te  1104»   l^e  t^**'*'^  c^«ipe\  otv  t\ve  r\|,\i\  t^o*  15*?8  \»8  otv"\»<a 
cu\  Vtv  -tXve  roué|\v  oi^oo>ae.   I^e  t\v\,rà  p\.\,aa-ter  o"^  tV^e  c\vcvpe\.a, 
couxx-teà  t^o^  ^^^  to^caàe,  a\.ao  oear»  ^\\\.a  date  ex\.ertvoi\,\,^.   "î 
"SVve  t\\'\,rài.  G\voi^e\  \.s  à.o\.eà  1570,  cxxvà  Wve  croa»\.ti|  p\,er  on  -tYiVs 
sVàc  Vu  1585. 

In  tiie  Éidlle  aisle  »ere  aroù  piers  oonsisting  of  poand  ooi- 
uonns»  iQterssoted  by  the  arch  oioaldiags,  anl  that  hâve  an  at- 
taohed  loaio  pilaster  lu  f roat,  whloli  as  a  ooloasai  order  ex- 
tends  to  the  vaiilts  of  the  naidlle  aisle.   This  treatmeat  of 
colaodns  or  piers,  jast  as  littlê  as  that  âf  the  oolamos  betif- 
esQ  the  ttfo  northern  aisles,  vhose  light  graoefuiaess  is  men- 
tioned  by  Palustre,  hâve  soaethiûg  in  ooŒaaoa  irith  the  System 
of  arrangeaneat  of  the  piers  of  3.  Sastache. 

The  expression  "light  graoefulness**  is  f arther  especialiy 
inooppeot  hère,  sinoe  the  oolunans  do  make  a  very  bold  inapres- 
sion,  and  to  the  oeaatifal  oapitais  and  their  oornioe  is  to 
be  emphasized,  on  tùe  oontrary,  ''that  grâce  and  deiioaoy  are 
there  oombined  with  sobriety  and  élégant  strength''. 

In  the  parts  exeoated  oetsfeen  1520  and  1585  may  easily  be 
reoognized  soane  pnases  of  arohitectaral  aotivity.  Sinoe  it 
is  necessary  to  aoourately  distinguish  oetïreen  tnsm,  we  hâve 
designated  them  and  thsir  aBoayâoasnaasters  Kexoept  one)  by 
thô  letters  A,  B,  G,  0  and  S  on  the  ieft,  P  and  3  on  the^  ,rig-' 
ht  side,  taken  f roin  the  f aoade. 

Master  A  was  tne  author  of  the  projeot  for  rebuilding  the 
middle  aisle  and  the  t?ro  northern  side  aisles  with  their  row 
of  ohapels.  Onder  nis  direction  were  built  and  eut  oouplete: — 
first  the  entire  séries  of  capitale,  externally  and  internai- 
ly,  excepting  tne  portai  at  the  eastern  end;  second  the  four 
first  oolumns  from  the  façade  oetween  the  side  aisles;  tnird 
in  the  middle  aisle,  the  four  oorresponding  first  capitale  of 
the  colossal'  pilaster  order;  fourth  the  inner  angle  of  the 
transept  adjoining  tne  aforesaid  eastern  dooriray. 

Master  B  was  the  author  of  the  five  (last)  coiunns,  already 
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standing  beneath  the  western  wali  of  the  transverse  aisle,  f 
fapther  of  tiae  external^  doorway  at  the  eastern  od  the   row  of 
oiiapels;  and  lastiy  of  tûe  groaped  capitale  of  the  colossal 
order  on  the  front  crossing  pier  on  the  left. 

Master  0  is  the  same  Pierre  Ejemeroiep,      to  whom  is  to 
be  attributed  the  complet  ion  of  the  tower  with  ita  ironderful' 
doffiioal'  terminât ion,  acoording  to  the  notorial  aot  of  M.  Led- 
uc on  Sept.  25,  1552. 

)Co"te  1105.  See  9a\,ustre,  L.  i*o,  là  en  a\,  s  sauce  etv  fraxvce.  Yo\.. 
2.  p.  9,  oti  -tYve  boisxa  o^  Trou,  L'ib^je,  B.ec\xevG\ve8  \v\,8\or\,c\ues 
e-tc.    p.    <èi^*   Çon"to\fte,    1841. 

Master  D,  already  belonging  to  tne  nigh  Renaissance,  is  the 
interesting  artist,  who  deslgned  and  executed  the  architectu- 
ral portions  of  the  "Tomb  of  Onrist"  in  tiie  ohapel'  of  the  Ho-' 
ly  Sepalohre,  and  further  partioularly  rebuilt  this  chapel  w 
îrith  its  buttress  projeoting  internaliy  and  an  internai  door- 
way. 

Master  S  addad  ithe  lonic  entablature  and  capital  at  the  ne- 
ight  of  the  impost  of  the  side  aisleson  the  front  orossing  p 
pier  on  ths  left. 

In  the  right  half  of  ths  church  we  hâve: — 

Master  F,  who  executed  the  anorresponding  opposite  lonic  en- 
tablature îfitû  its  oapitals  on  the  front  crossing  ^ier  on  the 
right. 

ttasTier  G  is  the  one  to  /rhom  vie  attribute  suûstantially  the 
other  portions  of  the  right  side  aisle  and  of  its  cnapele. 

It  is  permissible  to  f ind  in  the  treatment  of  tae  piers  be- 
tïfeen  the  northern  chapels  a  tolerable  relation  îiith  portions 
of  the  treatment  of  the  piers  of  3.  Sustache.  j'rom  the  plain 
substructure  rise  pilasters  with  square  borders  at  tae  middle 
and  at  both  sides,  wnich  receive  ths  transverse  arches  above 
their  low  entablature,  while  at  both  sides,  as  in  Pig.  84,  t 
tnree-quarter  columns  receive  the  diagonal  ribs,  tûeir  capit- 
ale and  entablature  remaining  below  tne  pilaster  capital* 

Likevrise  on  the  exterior  of  the  northern  chapels,  ifhere  pi- 
lasters lîke  Oorinthian  witû  lozengs  panels  separate  vide  ro- 
und-arohed  Windows  with  late  3othic  tracery,  a  certain  anala- 
ogy  with  the  cnapels  of  S.  Sustache  may  be  mentioned;  but  th- 
ose  of  3.  Maclou  hâve  better  proportions  and  a  purer  and  some- 
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somewiiat  simplifie^  style,  for  exaople,  tàan  the  soataern  tr- 
ansept portai'  of  3b  SastacHe,  gxternaliy  tûe  ohapel  of  3.  S 
Sepalcfare  beside  tàe  tower  is  a  real  jewei  ia  the  style  of  0 
QhatUDord. 

On  the  portions  of  the  oharoh  previously  passed  over,  ne   h 
hâve  made  ths  following  observations.  On  the  front  orossing 
pier  at  the  left,  the  ratner  neavy  handllng  of  the  lonic  pil- 
aster  capital  reoails  in  soie  things  tnose  of  the  Ohurch  of 
3.  Olotilde  at  Andely. 

Tû3  doorifay  on  the  façade  to  the  right  side  aisle  reoalis, 
althoagh  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  oaaster  of  the  new  tower  of 
tne  Ohurch  at  Sisors,  the  tûird  pilaster  of  the  right  side  a 
aisle  on  the  outside  froon  1573  is  likewise  an  imitation  of  G 
Sisops.  In  the  right  (soathern)  side  aisle,  in  the  piers  be- 
tireen  tlie  capitale,  is  again  foand  a  certain  relationship  sri- 
th  Ss^  Siistaohe.  Also  the  later  foliage  of  the  capitale  has 
certain  analogies  with  the  later  in  3.  Sustaohe. 

719.   Arcniteots  of  S.  Snstache  and  of  3.  Maclou. 

voncerning  the  names  of  tne  designing  arohitects  of  S.  Sus- 
tache  no  reliabie  statements  exist.  Other  yrays  for  obtaining 
their  names  hâve  been  sougnt. 

nos 

Le  Boux  de  Linoy     wrote  in  the  year  1850;  the  corner  s 
stone  was  laid  on  Aug.  19,  1532,  and  since  the  Hotel-de-Viiie 
of  Paris  was  begun  in  1533  oy  domenico  da  Sortona,  it  is  ass- 
umed  frooa  tùis  connection,  that  he  might  be  the  architect  of 
the  church. 

Xote  1106.   See  p.  18  ot  ^V»  \aovV.. 

GuilheriDy  wrote  five  years  later; —  The  aroniteot  in  charge 
of  the  îfork  must  nave  been  named  David.  Thereby  he  meant  th- 
at oharles  David,  '^siforn  of  the  king  in  »orks  of  oaasonry  — — 
architect  and  superintendant  of  the  church**,  »ho  after  53  y,e- 
ars  of  marriage  to  Anne  Leiercier  died  at  93  years  of  âge  on 
Dec.  4,  1650,  and  who  conapleted  the  cûurch.      Lance     ' 
on  the  contrary,  holds  nia  to  be  the  second  architect  of  the 
CQurch  and  the  builder  of  the  façade  completed  in  1637. 

Xo\»e  IIOT.   Q.u\.\,\vev'ft\^,  Jl.  î.  de.  It\.tveva\.ve  ÀrcYvoLeo\.o4\,a^uc 
de  favVs.  p.  1^9.  ÇcxtV«.  185S. 

Xoie  1108.   See  kvX,    i1^\   V.  caWlat,  aivà  Le  Roux  de  if^nci^. 
L'>î.t^'^*«'  ^®  S*  Î.M^»^ao\\e  etc.  p.  18. 
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Xote  iiO%.      See  Q\o\VotiitciV.Te  des   kvGYv\,\ec%es  îra^vcaVs,    kvX, 
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Palustre  believes,      that  both  csharohes  are  the^Work  of 

the  fatDily";  of  Lemeroier  from  Poatoise.  He  «roaid  place  Pierre 

Lemeroier  as  arohiteot  (see  Art.  131)  and  Mloolas  Leiuercier 

as  his  saooessor.   Be  believcs  thèse  views  to  be  oonfirmed  by 

the  fact,  tàat  Âana,  daaghter  of  the   last  and  sister  of  the 

young  Jacques  Lemeroier,  aarried  the  Oharles  David  just  ment- 

ioned,  and  that  the  "aoat*  of  our  buildings  properly  speaking 

were  the  works  of  familles"^  sinoe  in  the  16  tn  oentary  the 

sons  ifsre  frequently  sucdessors  of  their  fathers  as  aochitects* 

Sinoe  Dosf  Jacques  fr.emercier  was  too  young,  when  his  father  S 

Nicolas  ^eiBeroier  died,  to  becoiae  his  successor  in  the  super* 

intendenoe  of  the  érection  of  3*  Sustache,  his  brother-in-law 

Gharles  âavid  was  selected  therefor. 

Ko-te  iiiO.   See  ^<v  iLefcQi\.eecince  ew  ?voiTice,  Vo\,  \,  liv-tvoàuo- 

The  ^'reasoning*  of  Palustre  is  pretty  and  aas  something  at- 
tractive. The  affair  could  hâve  so  occurred.  Onfortunately 
a  tîfofoid  investigation  of  3.  Maclou  prevsnts  my  concurrence 
in"  tais  opinion.  And  I  aai  not  the  oniy  one  in  whom  the  stats- 
aients  of  Palustre  has  aroused  a  feeling  of  unoertainty.  -^^-^^ 

>îo-te  Alll.      Ixv  Octo^er  ©t    i89b^    )k\   LucVetv  »ot|tve   ea\.âi.   -to  wie, 
"t\vat  \z  Vaà    a  t^^^-^à»    >»^o   Vtive«   X\^e   aroVvx^e»   \ae\,\,,    W^X  Poi\,us- 
■tve  \\oia.  coTxsu\ted.    ^.l^  ve^ereivce  to   \,\i^   cxT-t\.6t,s   ot    X\\.z  liew^crcX.- 
er  "ÇamW^,    ctvô.   \b\vo    assureà   >^W   aa  ^oWomsô.      S\,x\.oe  ÇaVue'tre 
to\3bXvà  Cl   Icxp    \.T\  \\ve   aer^ee  o^    t\ve  '»e'ai\iere   ot    t\\\8  ^amW^,    \^e 
)^aà   sN.*p\.^   \Ti\aeTvt6a   a  Lemerc\er   to  ^\,\\    \X»      ÇaXvks-tre  t^^"^^" 
erxfcove  ^Vx^seVit    |Wea   \\ve  \,at\er  ^q.zX   as   ttv   Vts  >»tjiiô    o  **'\x^po-t\v- 
ests'». 

Already  in  1883  M.   A.   de  Shampeaux  expressed  another  opini- 
on in  a  letter  of  Jan.   11  to  Palustre,   that  he  plaoed  at  my 
disposai.     After  stating  the  reasons  that  fix  on  Bocoador  ?rith 
certainty  as  the  arohiteot  of  the  ?aris  Hotel*-de-Viiie,   he  a 
asks  whether  the  latter  could  not  also  hâve  furnished  the  pl- 
ans for  this  ,ohùroh,   by  which  Cjeoiercier  would  hâve  been  only 

1112 
the  exeouting  arohiteot. 

Xote  1112, •      ^àccoTàtt^l   to  >o\\cvt  1   ^a>ae   aotà   to   ^ou,    ^o\x  t^ust 

t\v\,Tv\t   t\vat   I   aXxoutà  \,tv.ei»\ae  \ie  àtspoaed.   to    o-coept   tYve  àetevm- 
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Yve.      B\xt   t\veve   I   Yv(i>»e  t^o  proot    ^o   4\.x>e   -    -    •   but  oouXà  tvo\  ^ 
A^ou  ^ouv»e\t    ûàw.\.t,    tYvat   V^   L^^aeroX  \>e  covvect,    QO*\.Tv\.aiue  >ao- 

èetieTOiX,   pVaiv,    t\vci\   \s    ast©^V6\v\.B.4  )o\^    W^   ^raivâieuv   aiwà   Vta   a\,- 

Êïikewise  Aathyme  Saint-Paal  does  aot  seem  to  be  eatirely  o 
oonvinoed  of  the  oorreotness  of  Palustre' s  conclusions.  He 
writes:  --  In  S.  Sustache  at  Paris  pierre  Lèaieroier  —  if  it 
realiy  be  he  -^  has  a  srork  without  précèdent  and  without  suo- 
cessop.  One  questions  whether  tùe  Gotàic  hère  ohallenged  the 
Renaissance  or  the  reverse. 

Kote  Alla.      See  ÇVcvxvat.    Yo\,.    6.    p.    ^7^. 

Let  as  first  more  oarefuliy  examine  the  théories  of  Palust- 
re. Tàeir  entire  structure  rests  on  tîfo  main  points.  That 
Pierre'  il,eineroier  was  actually  the  first  archètect  of  3.  Macl- 
ou  in  pontoise^  tnat  the  relation  in  style  between  3.  Maclou 
and  S.  Su3<>ache  .fas  so  close,  that  both  ''must"  necessarily  h 
hâve  corne  from  the  same  architeot.  We  cannot  oonour  in  tûis 
opinion  either. 

Palustre  supports  thèse  main  points  on  conjectures  too  rash- 
ly  put  forth  by  hlm  alone,  ithich  aiso  appear  to  him  at  once 
conf idently  as  clearly  proved.   ïhe  first  runs; --  "And  first 
one  is  led  to  believs  tnat  the  arcûitsot  in  question  (Pierre 
Lièmercier),  far  from  maKing  a  test  of  his  powers  for  the  first 
time  (this  refers  to  the  dôme  of  the  tower  of  1552),  he  had 
already  a  few  years  previously  {27   according  to  Palustre' s 
assumption)  had  charge  of  the  enlargement  of  the  same  édifice". 
'The  second  runs:  -'-  ''What  one  besides  him  indeed  could  hâve  e 
erected  the  two  southern  aisles,  whose  style  is  again  found 
in  the  parts  belonging  to  nim  ^fitûout  dispute  (the  dômes  of 
the  towers).  On  this  subject  ne   advise  the  spécial  ekaminat- 
ion  of  tùe  décorations  of  tne  dooriray  opening  toirard  the  east**. 
The  third  runs:  --  "And  then  if  it  jrere  otherwise,  we  snould 
seek  for  the  rest  of  a  carser,  tnat  could  not  hâve  oeen  limi- 
ted  to  Works  of  relatively  little  importance,  ffor  one  cannot 
admit,  that  in  the  space  of  30  years,  tùe  administration  of 
the  édifice  had  ohanged  tne  architeot  three  times.   Por  the 
most  superfioial  examination  is  opposed  to  sucn  a  suggestion. 
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and  if  one  thing  appears  certain,  it  is  that  Pierre  Remercier 
lid  not  prolong  ùis  àays  aaob  beyond  IdOO", 

Âgainst  the  first  hypothesis  it  is  to  be  rsmembered,  that 
innamerable  examples  remain  to  snovr  that  a  certain  architect 
or  contraotor  bas  execated  a  definite  portion  of  a  building, 
without  therefore  reqniriag  that  the  preoeding  parts  must  be 
likesrise  by  the  same  siaster. 

Against  the  second  hypothesis  it  is  to  be  foost  distinctly 
deolared,  that  in  the  nortnern  side  aisles  and  on  tneir  east- 
ern  doorway  as  weil,  not  a  half  inch  square  in  style  justifi- 
es or  even  invites  the  décision,  that  tnese  parts  could  be  by 
the  inaster  of  the  tertninatioB  of  the  tower,  Pierre  Lemeroier, 

Igainst  the  third  hypothesis,  tnat  even  ^'tne  aiost  superfic- 
ial  examinât  ion"  forbids  the  assumption,  thao  the  éDdoainistra- 
tion  could  hâve  ohanged  its  architeots  three  times  within  30 
years,  if  the  reply  be  maie,  that  for  thèse  30  years  ire  found 
ourselves  compeiled  to  f ix  the  five  architectural  phases  A, 
B,  0,  D  and  5,  vrhich  also  after  thorough  observation  indioate 
five,  or  at  ieast  three  différent  masters,  and  Pierre  ijemer- 
cier,  the  third  of  thèse  masters,  in  no  case  could  hâve  comm- 
enced  the  building. 

Sinoe  now  the  southern  siie  ai-sle  sho»s  a  différent  and  la- 
ter  ûand.  Palustre  reverts  to  the  conjecture,  that  tbis  must 
be  that  of  a  son  of  Pierre  Uemeroier,   since  then  sons  often 
foiloffed  the  pursuits  of  their  fafcher,  and  soQQetimes  becaaie 
their  supoessors.   He  believes  tnis  so  muon  the  more,  since 
the  famous  architect  Jacques  Lemercier  was  born  in  Pontoise 
in-  1585,  and  consequently  must  hâve  been  the  son  of  this  unk- 
nown  son  of  Pierre  Lemercier.  Oertainly  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  not  impossible.  Yet  since  one  more  comtnonly  sees 
arohitects,  who  do  not  hâve  a  father  as  predecessor  on  a  buil- 
ding nor  their  sons  as  successors,  tiien  this  entire  theory  of 
Palustre,  nowever  ingénions  and  seductive  it  may  bs,  aiust  be 
termed  mereiy  an  mgenioas  romance.   This  is  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous  and  not  a  too  reasonable  manner  for  pursuing  studies 
in  the  history  of  architecture. 

As  a  justification  of  our  stateaients  may  be  said  the  folioif- 
ing  on  the  oharaoter  of  tûese  five  manners. 

Master  A  is  more  refinsd,  his  forms  and  proportions  are  no- 
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Qobler  tàao  ail  at  S.  Siistaohs.  His  capitale  and  mouldings 
prove  in  the  plainest  iray,  that  he  oaoïe  from  tne  sohool  of 
Blois,  Bury  and  Olxambopd, 

There  prevails  perfect  harmony  oetwesn  his  fopms  and  ûis 
oaeans  of  exécution*  the  foliage  of  the  early  Benaissanoe  is 
treated  with  entire  oertainty.  Tàe  mouidings  are  délicate, 
noble  and  animated. 

^aater  B  was  net  so  refinsl  in  feeling  as  master  A.   His  f 
foliage  of  tûâ  lower  order  is  oocasionaliy  overloaded,  turgid 
and  ooapse  in  relief,  in  the  rosettes  of  the  capitala  and  the 
apch  spandrels  of  the  eastern  doopway, 

The  foliage  is  allied  to  that  on  the  oapitals  of  1534  in  S. 
Sustache  in  Pari».  ^^The  capitale  of  the  half  oolamns  beside  t 
the  eastern  door^ray,  as  well  as  of  the  iapger  pilasteps  »hich 
they  adjoin,  like?rise  exhibit  that  fancif ul  aptistio  oombina- 
tion  ïfith  oanopies,  that  oiay  be  seen  on  the  poptal  of  the  so- 
uth  tpansept  of  3.  Bastache  in  F'ig.  89. 

The  gpouping  of  large  and  stnall  capitals  under  the  entabla- 
tupe  of  the  colossal'  opdep  on  tûe  lef t  cpossing  piep  is  vepy 
similap  to  that  on  tne  sana  place  in  3.  Sustache,  as  shoirn 
by  Pig.  30,  excepting  that  tne  ooiatnns  ape  pepiaoei  Dy  flated 
pilasteps. 

In  the  foliage  of  this  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  Mastsr  B 
sûows  himself  laope  awkward  than  below.   The  f orm  of  the  leav- 
es  is  flat,  theip  aprangeisnt  is  oonfased|  the  incisions  at 
the  leaf  notches  are  ippegulap  and  undeoided.   The  capitala 
by  this  mastep  hâve  volute  stems  at  the  angles  and  beneath  t 
the  posettes,  that  beooae  too  oqucû  enlarged  upwapds,  while 
in  the  capitals  of  mastep  A  tas  angles  of  ths  abacus  are  alvi- 
ays  suppopted  by  vapied  figupes. 

This  unskilful^  tpeatient  of  tne  later  foliage  pepinits  the 
question  to  apise,  whethep  jfs  are  pight  in  ascpibing  thèse  u 
upper  capitale  to  the  saise  master  B  as  the  lowep  ones,  or  are 
vre  not  to  think,of  a  mastep  B"?  Pephaps  it  may  be  explained, 
that  he  gave  up  tûe  tpeataent  of  the  eaply  Renaissance  leaves 
U3ual<  fop  him,  and  that  fop  hiin  and  his  stonecutteps  a  neir  f 
fopm  of  the  classical  CoPinthian  capital  was  introduced. 

ppofiles  in  architecture  ape  one  of  the  most  faithful  pefl- 
ections  of  the  nature  of  a  mastep,  of  ûis  giits  and  mode  of 
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fesling.   A  profile  freqaeatly  oocurs  like  the  signature  of 
an  aroiiiteot*  îherefore  jast  the  faot,  tùat  mastsr  B  iritn- 
out  any  reason  varied  f rom  aniaiated  and  well  conceivad  profi- 
les  of  master  A  in  tne  pedestal*  and  base  of  ths  f iftà  oolumn, 
is  extrsmely  wortti  considération  and  stamps  hiaa  as  a  less  art^ 
istioally  gif ted  personality,  to  îfûoni  it  jfoald  be  impossible 
to  entrust  the  création  of  3.  Sastaoiie.  Were  this  master  id- 
entified  witû  Pierre  Demeroier,  then  iiis  eooentrio  termination 
of  the  tower  woald  merely  strengtnen  tnis  conclusion.  Even 
tnoagii  îfith  him  certain  analogies  in  détail  with  3.  Sustache 
oocur,  the  pnly  iogioal-  explanation  tûerefore  is,  that  the  s 
second  oiaster  of  3.  Maclou  was  influenoed  by  the  érection  of 
the  great  Paris  cnuroh,  and  not  the  converse,  as  Palustre  le- 
lievas. 

Pop  master  0,  neitner  in  the  composition  of  the  termination 
of  the  tower,  in  the  outlines,  in  the  sparing  foldage  of  the 
vase  crowning  the  staipway  tarret,  nor  does  the  slightest  in- 
dication exist  to  justify  tne  assumption,  that  master  0,  i.e., 
pierre  Lemercier,  was  the  same  as  master  B,  and  stiii< less  i 
identical'  with  master  A.   3ast  as  littie  may  he  be  idsntif ied 
with  his  suocessor  master  B,' 

Master  D  assumes  an  entirely  independent  position,  .frien  ifi- 
thia  olassical'  profiles  and  ornaments  ha  oooasionally  employs 
natural  plant  forms  as  scrolls  or  otherwise  conventionalizsd, 
and  again  sometimes  inserts  a  profile,  yfhich  reoalls  the  gril- 
les in  Michslangelo's  style,  and  that  »3  saw  sporadicaliy  oo- 
cur in  certain  severe  worts  of  J.  Goujon. 

îhis  master  has  nothing  in  common  îfith  3.  Bustachs  and  app- 
ears  rather  to  follovf  a  course  parallel'  with  the  jforks  of  the 
masters  of  gcouen,  of  3.  Glotiide  at  Andely  and  of  Qisors. 

On  the  entablature  of  Master  G  the  someîïhat  S-shaped  reoes- 
sed  form  of  the  pointed  leaf  notches  permit  a  récognition  of 
a  master,  to  »fhom  tne  treatment  of  foliage  is  so  easy,  that 
he  already  quickly  "dashes  off".  oonventionally  rather  than  d 
designs,  about  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  drawings  and 
engravings  of  Du  Cerceau  of  the  time  from  1540  to  1560. 

Hère  is  then  the  place  to  inquire,  /rheLaer  tne  seven  différ- 
ent phases  of  architectural  work  and  their  stylistic  peculiar- 
ities,  that  we  hâve  mentioned  at  3.  Maolou,  realiy  corne  from 
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seven  différent  maaters  or  express  the  steps  of  tùe  ievelopm- 
ent  of  a  single  mastsr?  Da  Cerceau  and  Hugues  Sambin  (see 
Arts.  1Ô2,  127),  for  exaaple,  may  be  seen  to  pass  tûpougn  ail 
tûs  steps  hare  aentioûed,  fpoia  ths  early  to  tne  iate  Henaiss- 
ance  ûetween  1530  and  15S5.   Sut  in  sucù  cases  there  are  fi^lw- 
ays  found,  as  in  Du  Cerceau,  certain  cnaractspistic  peouliar- 
ities,  tnat  retain  and  identify  the  unif ied  artistic  personai- 
ity.  In  the  différent  aroiiitectural' phases  of  3.  Maolou  at 
Pontoise,  this  is  not  at  ail  the  case  -*  op  in  case  one  plac- 
es himself  in  opposition  to  tûe  tneories  of  Palustre  —  iBust 
only  be  taken  as  a  disténtLpoasÉïDlity  and  with  caution. 

Althougû  absoiutely  notning  compels  or  particularly  pequir- 
es  tais,  it  »ouid  be  possible  in  any  case  to  assume,  that  the 
phases  S,  ?  and  3  might  be  later  steps  in  style  of  master  D, 
even  if  Palustre  hioaself  did  not  deaiand  this  for  ?  and  G. 

And  even  if  one  desired  to  adiBit,  that  master  0  (Pierre  Le- 
aaercier)  and  naaster  B  were  out  one  person,  then ,  woi^ld  nothing 
be  obtained  for  ais  tnsory;  for  varions  distinct  styiistic  t 
things  entirely  forbèi  his  identification  with  master  A.   And 
without  thô  latter,  ais  entire  theory  is  absoiutely  untenaole. 

By  the  proved  impossibility,  Pierre  Lsmercier  (master  0)  is 
to  be  ideatified  nsither  «ith  master  A  uor  »ith  master  D,  and 
the  importaûce  of  Gemercier  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.   And  ev- 
en if  one  attributes  to  him  the  participation  of  master  3,  t 
then  the  analogies  with  3.  Sustache  could  only  prove,  that  he 
was  strongly  inf luenced  by  that  ouilding.   Tne  laoored  and  ii-- 
logical  form  of  his  termination  of  tne  tower  (1ÔS2)  satifies 
neither  mind  nor  eye,  and  entirely  forôids  seeing  in  him  an 
artist,  who  îfould  be  compétent  to  design  3.  Sustache. 

Wîth  equal  or  even  greater  justice  could  one  décide  on  acc- 
ount  of  a  certain  similarity  of  the  piers,  that  the  master  of 
the  Ohurch  at  Snnery  (?ig.  173)  migût  De  tne  designer  of  3. 
Sustache.  This  relationship  in  tne  treatment  of  the  pier  can 
be  explainsd  simply  by  the  development  of  tne  entire  style  t 
tendenoy  £tom  a  common  starting  point  (the  Gothic  clustered 
pier)  according  to  the  same  principle  of  its  translation  into 
the  forms  of  the  antique  orders. 

The  assumption  of  Palustre,  that  Pierre  Lemercier  was  tûe 
first  architect  of  tne  churches  of  3.  Maclou  m  Pontoise  and 
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of  3.  BastaoJie  ia  Paris  aaay  tùerefore  oe  regardsd  as  uatenab- 
le  and  as  set  aside. 

Likeffise  the  tiiorough  Aloert  Leaoir,  ref iaed  in  feeling  and 
pioli  in  kDowledgs,  spoke  to  me  ssveral  years  sinoe,  not  of  3. 
Maciou  as  of  a  oiiuroii  by  ths  saaie  master  as  3.  Sustaohe,  but 
of  a  saiailer  ctiaroli  of  the  same  style  tendenoy. 

In  any  oase  the  f irst  arohiteot  of  3.  Maolou,  as  ireil  as  of 
3.  Sastaohe,  vras  acqiiainted  witn  the  Bramantesque  «rorks  in 
Gombapdy  by  ûis  own  observation,  and  tanst  f urther  be  regarded 
as  oelonging  to  tù3  sohool  of  Blois  and  ^hambord,  vrithin  whioh 
until  1531,.  Soooador  ûad  his  domicile  at  Blois.   Thersfore  ne 
was  irelinacquainted  witû  the  aaanner  of  the  latter  master. 

fhe   two  northern  side  aisies  and  ohapels  of  master  A,  by  t 
the  Sharp  and  elastio  profiling  îrith  the  nigû  sootias  of  the 
bases,  entirely  belong  to  tnat  of fshoot  of  ths  Lombard-Braman- 
tesque  stiyie,  ta&z   irs  find  so  oommon  on  tae  Loire,   ftlso  the  oa- 
pttai^s  with  thsir  high  and  sharply  projeoting  abacas  suppor- 
ted  by  angle  figures,  that  develop  from  the  ieaves,  having  h 
heads  «fith  long  neoks  after  Oaradosso  insbead  of  rosettes,  e 
entirely  oelong  to  the  Lombari-Bramantesqua  soaool'  in  détail^ 
of  Ohambord,  although  mostly  or  entirely  oarved  by  B'renonmen. 
Tûey  lîkesfise  reoall,  as  Palustre  ^epe  correotiy  remarks,  the 
mémorial-  oolumn  of  o^^rdinai  de  Bourbon  in  tae  Abbey  of  3.  De- 
nis, for  '.rhicû  one  asks,  whether  it  oame  from  a  Frenohman  or 
a  l^ombard. 

What  are  then  the  reasons,  that  can  ne  produoed  in  favor  of 
Boooador  as  the  oreator  of  3.  Sustaohe? 

Wè  admit,  that  whoever  only  tninks  of  tûs  Paris  Hotel-de- 
Ville  must  at  first  be  aatonished  to  near,  taat  3.  Sustaohe 
was  aleo  by  Boooador.  Bat  if  one  oarefully  reviens  everything, 
that  we  hâve  already  said  on  tnese  masters,  and  shail-  state 
ia  référence  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  it  does  not  tnen  appear 
in  any  manner  excluded,  tnat  he  oould  hâve  piayed  a  similar 
part  at  S.  Sustaohe  to  tûat  at  the  Onatsaus  of  Blois  anâ  of 

Ghambord-  or  ons  entirely  distinct  as  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville 

1114 
of  Paris.      Compare  Pigs.  31  with  34,  and  one  will'  see, 

that  the  relationship  existing  between  the  trsatment  of  the 
piers  of  3.  Sustaohe  anf  tûat  of  those  at  Onambord  and  at  Bl- 
ois existe,  pernaps  not  to  oe  referred  merely  to  éléments,  t 
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taat  ïrere  the  oommoii  property  of  the  style,  but  more  probaoly 
indioate  a  maaner  of  treatasnt,  i^hat  oiay  wâll  proceed  from  t 
tûs  oùaraoteristiGS  of  tns  styie  of  a  single  important  person- 
ality. 

Tne  oirouiBstanoô,  tiiat  Bocoador  at  the  end  of  1530  and  beg- 
ianing  of  1581  iiad  sold  nis  iiouse  in  Blois  to  Michel'  Oasson, 
and  nad  already  staid  lope  tnan  3  montas  in  Paris,  before  ne 
possess  any  information  peiating  to  tae  rebuilding  of  tûe  Ho- 
tel«-ds-Ville  there,  may  also  hâve  been  ocoasioned  by  tha  pro- 
jeoting  of  ,the  Ghuroh  of  3.  gastaoûs.  We  shall'  furtnsr  nave 
to  emptiasize  in  regard  to  tiie  aotel-de-Ville,  tnat  tne  number 

of  aooliitscts  taen  in  Paris  was  small,  »rfao  possessed  a  maste- 

1115 
py  of  ths  nsw  style.   Jsan  ds  la  Barre      finaliy,  ?rQO  laid 

taa  oopnep  stone,  iras  a  longtime  f riend  of  tne  king  in  youtn, 

nad  shared  nis  oaptivity  in  Spain,  and  taereby  frequently  had 

opportunity  to  ooœs  into  contact  vfitn  Domenioo  da  Qortona,  u 

'ifûom   we  must  frequantly  reoognizs  as  tae  partioular  personai 

arcûitect  of  tne  king. 

Xo-te   lilo.      ,iecxxv   àe  "V.Ol  Barre,    3ouxv-t   à^ï.\.cxïft\>es,    Mios    oVreo.à>i 
xxv   151^   c\\Oim'oer\a\i\   o^    îrcxTv,o\a   1   \>etore   'ft\a    aoceôa\.OT\   to    t\\e 
•tYvrowe,      lie   \eo.s   Vater   \.\euteAaTvt   èeivercV,    au    loxxoerxvet^eicvt   àe 
Çar\3,    axvà,   t\vexv  ?ee\3ot   àe   Parts.      Iw   \^Z\   \\e   t^"^^^®^  becawie 
t\.\irartaxx   ot    t\\e  \t\.Tvà    at   Btots,    luYvere   as  \»e   \va\>e   seexv,    \)o»exv- 
tco   àa  GovtOT\a  \voâ   \\\s   o\»Ta   '^ouae    uxittX,    aoout   t\v\a   tvtue.    l^Couv- 
teous   tu^orwattou   "^ro^  ^,    k*    àe   oViow^peaux"^ . 

Il  îiould  oe  interesting  to  kno^f  under  wnat  oipoamstanoes  Du 

Cerceau  came  to  make  that  issign  for  tas  faoads  of  tiiis  chur- 

ûh  peopesented  in  B*ig.   Ié8.     He  cannot  aavs  dons  it  befope  1 

""  1116 
1533,  sinoe  àe  only  retupnad  fpon  Italy  in  tnat  year.   3 

But  unfopfcunateiy  one  possesses  aot  tne  slightest  information 

in  tais  matter. 

Kote  ilt6»   See  (3e>^w.tt\.er ,  ft.  \dotv.  Les  Du  Cieroeau  etc.  p. 
13,  14. 

rue  reasons  in  favop  of  Domenico  da  Coptoaa  are  tasrafore 
not  finaliy  conolusive;  on  thé  otner  aand  tne  sbyiistio  oojeo- 
tions  to  ais  authorship  oy  no  means  hâve  tne  merit,  taat  m 
iïepe  long  inolined  to  asaign  to  tnsm.   3ome  tnings  speak  in 
favop  of  tais  autinorship.   It  is  in  any  case  far  nDre  possible 
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than  that  of  Pierre  Eje^xeroisr. 
2.  Otaer  Qhapohea. 

720.  3.  Pierre  ab  Ooiitanoes. 

The  next  example  on  îrtiioh  we  fini  a  further  leveiopment  of 
the  forais  of  Ihe   early  Renaissanoe,  forais  Dut  a  saall'  portion 
of  a  Norman  ohuroh. 

AoGorling  to  Palustre,  tha  crossing  tower  of  3.  Pierre  at 
Ooutanoes  was  ereotsd  in  1545-1530,  and  was  tûs  îrork  of  Rich- 
ard Vatin,  Guillaume  Le   Rossai  and  Nicolas  Saurai',  Pig.  133 

1117 

sxhibits  tlae  interestiag  structure  of  tne  interipr,  that 

skilf ully  combines  the  tuo  galleries  and  the  windoif  story  »i- 

th^.the  two  orders  of  half  column,  that  îfith  the  ribs  fora  the 

oontinuous  aroending  Unes  oonnected  by  the  arches.  Acoording 

to  Anthytne  Saint-Saul,  he  pemoved  the  crossing  tower  of  the 

Sathedral<  there. 

Kote  1117.   îrom  ÇaXiuatre.  La  îlenaVasanoe  etc.   Yo\,.  2.  G\v- 

ap.    >îovxfcaïcà\.e.    Ot^   a  ^uWress  mcx^  \>e  veaâi   \\iZ  wan^e  ot    3eaxv  Le- 

If  the  systsai  of  nanbering  for  thèse  pisrs  be  com^red  vith 
those  of  3»  Sustacae  in  Paris,  one  wiii^  reoognize,  that  the 
ieveiopment  of  tne  forms  in  tûe  sensé  of  simplification  of  t 

the  high  Renaissance  has  «ade  progress.   qior  a  better  unders- 

1113 
tanding,  vfe  hâve  placed  Pig.  134     besida  it,  tnat  alioïfs 

a  better  récognition  in  3.  Sustacûe,  of  tûe  harmonizing  of  t 

the  subdivision  of  the  piers  of  the  side  aisles  vritû  those  of 

the  middle  aisie,  as  weil  as  their  contrast  to  the  piiastep 

of  tne  coiossmioorder  on  tûe  crossing  pier,  yrhich  nas  tha  he- 

ight  of  the  three  orders  on  the  piers  of  the  side  aisles. 

Note  1118.   çto\si  Oo.\,\,\,a\  etc.  See  Xote  llOO. 

îhe  folloîying  portions  of  churches  are  yet  vforthy  of  mention. 

721.  Othep  gxamples. 

The  treatment  of  the  Onurch  at  Ohaumont  in  Champagne  and  t 
that  of  the  Ca|)hedral<  at  gvreux  (ooth  in  tne  style  of  [jOuis 
XII),  and  a  part  of  the  transverse  aisle  of  Notre  Dame  at  3e- 
une  (Pranois  I).   The  Ohateau  chapel-  at  Villers-Ootterets 
is  a  petangular  poom  with  horizontal'  ceiiing,  half  coiumns  w 
sTith  peculiap  additions  like  consoles  and  twin  îrindows  with 
ovai  apohes  and  tpacepy  oetween,  ail-  in  advanced  early  Renais- 
sance forms. 
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In  tiie  oatiiedral-  at  Seaa  ia  to  be  meattooed  trie  cûapel  at 
the  right  of  ths  ohapel  of  3.  Martin,  of  about  1540.  It  has 
alendsr  pilasters  like  Oorintûian,  with  lozenge  panels  of  the 
shafts,  aûd  a  tunnel  vaalt  of  ashlars,  on  îfhioh  «fitiiout  rega- 
rd to  its  joints  are  foraied  panels  arrangsd  like  oof fers  îrith 
alternating  oircies  and  rectangles,  by  sligûtly  projeoting 
aiouldings  like  ribs.  Tae  Windows  and  their  traoery  are  alli- 
ed  to  those  of  3.  Sustaoàe  in  Paris.  Tne  capitale  and  soulp- 
T;urdS  of  the  entraooe  aroh  are  maoh  better,  and  are  soiDeîrhat 
in  tûe  early  style  of  .^ean  3oa jon. 

fartner  is  in  tne  Cathedral-  at  Noyon  the  ohapel  of  5Iotre 
Dame  de  Bonseoours.   Two  vaults,  altar  and  oanopy,  ereoted  by 
the  bishops  Gharles  and  Jean  Hangest,  very  rioh  though  somew- 
hat  heavy  in  treatment,  soaieîfhat  in  the  oharaoter  of  Holbein's 
early  Renaissance. 

In  Picardy,  the  Gharoh  of  Poix  itith  rich  vaalt  and  pendant 
keystones. 

'îhe  interior  of  the  Church  at  Gravant  near  Auxerre  contains 

varions  interesting  parts.  Severe  and  good  piers  covered  Dy 

ribs,  that  mnst  recall  somstniag  of  those  of  the  Oathedral  of 

Pavia,  vault  oof  fers  eto.   lia  the  ?r89  Gounty  is  the  interior 

1119 
of  the  Ghapel'  at  Postnes,      apparently  froai  ths  riper  peri- 

od  of  the  style  of  Francis  I,  ani  in  Bordeaux,  the  chapel  on 

the  left  of  the  high  altar  of  3.  Sauvin  also  dates  froaa  the 

16  th  oentury. 

)ïo-\,e  1119.      I\,\,u8\va\eà    \.n  Xoàxer  %   •Sa>à\,OT,   ?roiTvc\ve  CJOTute. 

Vo\,.    1.   ?\..    8. 

0.   Internai  Architecture  in  the  Style  of  Marguerite 

de  Valois. 

Froin  tais  most  charaing  and  so  quickly  passed  phase  of  tne 
16  th  oentury,  in  îihioh  the  early  Renaissance  or  the  style  of 
Francis  I  attained  tne  aoat  perfect  maturity,  only  one  larger 
example  has  cooie  to  my  knonledgs,  while  ire  are  able  to  menti- 
on a  number  of  examples  of  external  architecture.   This  is  t 
the  Abbey  Ghurca  of  Valnaont,  north  of  Fecamp.   It  reaiains  a 
ruin  up  to  the  window  belt.  Plain  Doric  coluains  with  a  circ- 
ie  of  leaves  on  the  necking  of  the  ooiuin  support  ricniy  noui*- 
ded  round  arches  witnout  archivolts.  Aoova  a  oelt  cornice  b 
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begins  the  trifopium.   In  eaoh  bay  four  round  arobes  rest  di- 
psotly  on  tbe  oapitals  of  tbs  saaiiL^  lonio  ooiumns,  taat  are 
aiwaya  ooupled  in  tne  «iidie  of  ths  bay.   A  plain  separatiag 
piep  corresponds  to  tbs  lover  ooiumns,  before  waich  statues 
must  bave  stood  on  tbe  oapitals  oorbeiled  oat  above  tbe  belt, 
and  îfbose  oanopies  project  froaa  tbe  oornioe  over  tbe  triforium. 

3y  tbe  ciase  spaoing  of  tbe  coianns  in  tbe  apse  (five  sides 
of  a  duodeoagon)  beoame  neoessary  a  too  great  stiiting  of  tbe 
round  arobes.  In  tbe  triforium  are  but  two  arobes. 

In  tbis  building  bas  tbe  eàrly  Renaissanoe  dispensed  iritb 
ail  useless  and  capricious  ornament,  but  everywbere  strove  to 
âttain  to  tbe  barmoniousaess  and  noblest  proportions  and  for- 
ais of  détails,  yet  to  remain  fresb.  fig.  33  affords  no  idea 

1120 
of  tbis  peculiarity.      One  oelieves  biaiself  to  see  bere  s 

soaetbing  of  tbe  aimost  saored  unity  of  form  and  baraiony  of 
tbe  interior  of  tbe  Oatbedral  of  Amiens  translated  into  Rena- 
issance forms. 

Ko*te  1120.   Hïvexv.  A.  ÇaXus'tre  mo«-t  oouvteouaV^  \>erT^\.Weà  \\\e 

Tbe  interior  of  tbe  obaning  Renaissance  oûapel'  in  3.  Jacq- 
ues at  Rbeims  will-  be  describsd  iater. 

d.  Internai  Arcnitecture  ot"  trie  ûigb  Renaissance. 
722.  Introductory. 

Tbe  feîfest  persons  are  in  a  position  to  understand  tbe  inam- 
mense  loss  to  arcbitecture  as  a  fact,  since  we   are  unable  to 
exbibit  a  single  sxaaiple  of  an  interior  f roa  tbe  spiendid  ti- 
me  of  tbe  bigb  Renaissance.  We   are  cooapeiled  to  mention  smal- 
1er  Works  or  fragients,  but  espeoially  refer  tbe  conclusions, 
tbat  must  be  deduced  fron  tbeir  oombination,  in  tne  folloîfing 
to  tbe  Section  on  tne  oniy  fragaientarily  executed  types.  3ee 
Obapter  25,  b. 

3y  tbe  beip  of  tbese  f ragaaents,  tbat  suppléaient  eacb  otber 
and  sometimes  foroj-an  analogy  to  a  monument  iying  outsiie  Fr- 
ance, one  is  sometimes  enaDled  in  some  degree  to  fiii'  a  lack 
of  tbe  style  in  our  présentation.  ?or  example,  at  tbe  time 

îrûen  tbe  previously  described  Doric  clustered  piers  of  tbe  0 

1121 
Oburcû  at  Le  Mesail*-Aubry     were  designed,  must  correspond 

to  tbe  time  wben  tbe  cboir  aisle  of  3.  Germain  at  Argentan  o 

1122 
originated.      Sven  if.  it>  be  in  reality  mucn  iater,  it  cor- 
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oorresponds  to  aoae  degrés  in  style  to  that  phase  of  the  mat- 
urity  of  the   style,  xq  îffaioh  tùe  magnifioent  interior  of  the 
(^athedral  of  Sranada  was  ooapleted. 

note  l\îil.      IkpparexvW^    \.n   1582. 

Xo\e   1122.      kppcxretiW,^    iti   1580-15^8. 

Yet  ao  example  in  France  is  knoîfn  to  me  in  which,  as  in  Gra- 
nada,  the  olusteped  pisp  is  retained  in  regalar  fora,  at  the 
same  time  being  enolosed  within  tae  oovering  of  a  beautifnlly 
treated,  olassioally  pure  and  yet  animated  oorinthian  order. 
In  ths  pier  of  tae  Qhurcû  at  Snnery  desoribed  above,  one  seems 
to  ha7e  been  in  this  path,  but  stopped  haifîfay. 

Sven  ïTith  sach  soiali  proportions  and  suoh  a  modest  style, 
it  was  already  reoognized  ûere,  no^f  beautif  ni*  îîouid  be  the  e 
eff eot  in  oharohes  in  the  high  Renaissance,  if  suoh  were  oom- 
pledte,and  the  arohitect  had  a  free  hand  in  trsating  the  int- 
erior in  suoh  aianner,  as  to  permit  use  to  be  made  of  the  oap- 
abilities  innate  in  this  style. 

1.   Style  Tendenoy  of  tne  two  Renaissanos  onapsls  at 
Toal'. 

723.   Their  Gharoater. 

•îhe.  two  Renaissance  Ohapsis  (Figs.  135,  13ô,  190,  191,    ) 
added  to  the  Oathedral  of  îoul,  to  wiiicn  we  noif  pass,  oelong 
to  the  aaost  interesting  créations  of  the  sntire  style.  By  t 
their  form  fireatnaent  they  stand  nearly  isolatsd  in  ail  Europe. 
On  the  one  hand  they  dif f er  by  certain  peculiarities  f rom  the 
average  oharacter  of  ?pench,  Italian  and  Gsrman  vforks,  and  on 
the  other  they  approaoh  girance  in  their  f anciful  construction, 
Italy  by  tae  treatment  of  détails,  and  oy  an  occasionai  super- 
fluous  stumpiness,  to  German  enjoyaient  of  the  bold. 

Xote  112^.   )i.  ÇouV  Boea)B\.\\.\ûcx\,à  ^aà.  \V\e  |,rea\  couvtes>i  \o 

tov  t^e  Ciomm\s8\.otv  des  jiOTV,umexv\8  Yl\.8\.or\,o^ue8,  Wvat,  ore  \vere 
re\)TOà.uceà  at  o  s-^aiWer  scoiVe  \w  ?>•%.  185,  186,  1^0  ax^à.  191. 
1  express  Xo   \v\,m  ^^  sixvoere  t.\voLnV.s  ^ov   WvVs. 

On  thèse  grounds  we  migùt  assume,  that  this  peculiar  and  v 
very  interesting  arcniteot  iras  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  had 
Bade  a  thorough  study  of  the  monuments  of  upper  Italy,  parti- 
cularly  of  Ooco  anl  Sergaao  to  Venics,  and  had  also  vrorksi  in 
-?rance.  Or  should  one  perhaps  think  of  a  Guxembsrger  or  a 
ffleming? 
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This  mixel  character  also  tnaices  it  difficuit  to  aasign  to 
the  tiifo  ciiapeis  aa  eatirely  oorreot  sequenoe  in  the  developaa- 
SQt  of  tûe  style.   In  some  reapeots  they  shoaid  be  oounted 
(fitû  the  eariy  Reaaissanoe,  in  otrisps  v^itû  tae  style  of  Marg- 
uerite le  Valois. 

Aube  G.  Glanoiie  in  Nancy  tias  brougtit  to  oup  attention  tàe 

fréquent  changes  and  disputes  reiating  to  tae  naming  of  thèse 

1125      ^  -^  =5 

tifo  chapels.      uttbke  has  alèo  fallen  into  this  error.  'de 
illustrâtes  tne  oùapel^  de  la  Toussaint  (on  the  pigût),  but 
nanes  it  3.  Qrsula,  and  ne  applies  tûereto  the  date  and  tne 
name  of  tne  founder,  that  belongs  to  tne  true  Orsula  ohapel 
(the  left).  The  ohapel  ïiith  horizontal'  stone  oeiling,  at  the 
end  of  the  left  side  aisle  for  those  entering,  is  the  ohapel 
des  gveques,  also  ohapel  d'Honneur,  op  also  of  3.  Ursula  and 
the  eleven  thousând  virgins.   It  ifas  founded  by  Hector  d'Ail^ 
iy,  nûo   was  bishop  from  1525  to  1532*  He  was  Duried  therein, 
and  ûis  ams  are  piaced  over  tne  door  and  on  the  oeiliné. 

>;o\.e  ilftl^.   But  JL\o^e  De^\,a>èe,  toTa^er\,^  \>x*\.es-t  a\  DdmTi^avW.xv- 
X^es-'SouX  ax\.à  Aobe  (Svi\<\\,aume.  Aooovà\.u^  to  Ço.\,u3t\\e,  XV2,   otàer 

co\ap\,e"teà    a'ooxxt   lôi^O.      l^orV,  \dois   stWV   y^ett^l,  àoxve    \.u   lô49   oxv 
■\.\ve   Vcxter   oxve  \B\t\\   \\\.z   à,o«,e.     W  \»cxs  to^^û-eà,  \yv^    t\\e  oanoxx.  Çor- 
|e\. 

î^ote  ll^i»      See   \v\s  Ge%o\v.\c\vte  à,er   Eex^atssaxvoe    \.x\  îrax\V.re\- 

724.  Ohapel'  des  Sveques  or  S.  (Jpsula  in  the  Oathedral 
at  Toul* 

The  architeot  decided  to  finish  the  onapel  des  Sveques  vrith 
a  horizontal  ashiar  oeiiiag.   Pop  this  vrere  pequiped  stpong 
supports  and  abutments.   He  incpeassd  the  latter  by  two  bpoad 
sids  arches  or  short  tunnsl  vaults  at  each  of  the  four  sidss, 
îfhose  front  sides  oppose  tne  tarust.   Hs  furthsr  subdividsd 
the  square  interior  by  two  cposs  apches  interseoting  at  the 
middle,  srhose  outep  foupths  vrepe  constructed  as  semicipcular 
apches  and  middle  half  as  a  stpaignt  apch.   îhepeby  opiginat- 
ed  foup  sfflâili  squares,  but  tnese  îiere  divided  into  foup  oeils 
or  coffeps  by  means  of  two  interseoting  straignt  arcnes.   The 
celle  i^ere  olosed  by   «tone  slabs  with  rosettes, 

Sincsons  does  not  surmise  from  beiow,  znaX,   tne  stone  oorders 
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arounà  tne  coffers  are  so  broal  in  order  to  reiuce  tàe  span 
of  tûe  ooffer  slabs,  but  are  furtôer  holiowsd  out,  their  wid3 
and  bold  profiles  particularly  prodace  the  impression  of  a 
strengtà  alcaost  saitablc  for  military  arohiteotare.  Consoles 
on  the  keystones  of  the  side  aronss  and  aiong  the  two  main  c 
cross  arches  permit  tne  transition  to  the  f rame  of  tne  ooffers. 

On  tne  pian  in  ffig»  135,  it  may  be  seen,  tûat  one  main  side 
arch  rises  from  two  single  columns  set  opposite  eacn  otner. 
The  side  arcn  on  the  other  nand  rises  from  a  strongiy  projeot- 
ing  part  of  tûe  upper  entaûiature,  wnich  at  the  same  time  re- 
oeives  tûs  tannel'-ldke  end  arcn  forming  an  abutment. 

This  projeoting  entabiatare  is  but  slightiy  supported  by  a 
console,  that  springs  f rora  the  pier  between  tne  two  srall  col- 
umns, At  the  end  of  tbe  entablature  are  arranged  four  free 
pendants,  visible  in  the  plan,  which  in  the  section  partly  o 
conoeal  the  oapitais  of  tue  rear  columns.   The  rising  of  the 
arch  from  this  projscting  emiaolature  contributes  muoh  to  the 
fanciful  impression  of  this  singular  work.   As  ?ig.  3ô  shovs, 
a  portion  of  the  frameworic  of  ths  stons  csiling  is  nollowed 
out  to  rsduoe  tne  weight. 

Tiis  snafts  of  tû3  columns,  friezes,  paasis  and  the  oackgro- 
unds  of  tûe  niches  are  of  coiored  marbie. 

The  rich  and  varied  groups  of  colunns,  the  piiasters  and  p 
piers  in  tèe  two  stories,  tne  animated  projections  and  reces- 
ses of  the  îfaiis,  its  deep  arcnes,  tne  viaw  into  the  side  ai- 
sle  through  tne   colonnade  over  tne  doorway,  tne  niones,  mould- 
ings,  the  beautifui'  stone  and  marble  surfaces,  the  everywhere 
equaily  careful  exécution,  and  finaliy  tne  rich  and  tfide  span 
stone  oeiling,  ail  this  oombined  produces  a  charming  effsct 
of  peouldar  beauty  and  imagination. 

The  forms  of  the  détails  are  almost  exclusively  tnoss  of  t 
the  high  Renaissance  and  contain  early  Renaissance  réminiscen- 
ces, that  inorease  the  cham  and  the  freshness  of  tns  forms. 

The  outlines  of  tne  lower  order  of  tne  caapei  des  BSveques 
are  oeautiful<,  firm  and  animated,  îfitù  clearly  distinch  memb- 
ers.  One  îirili  occasionally  recali  tne  style  tendency  of  the 
choir  of  the  Oatnedral  of  Oomo  and  the  part  played  tnere  by 
enclosing  mouldings  and  panels. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  chapel  are  piers  ia  the  ground  story 
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and  a  ooiQmn  ovsr  each  one  of  tîiese  in  the  second  story.  The 
îfindows  nave  a  treatment -siailar  to  that  in  tâe  interior.  At 
the  side  are  also  on  the  second  story  plain  pieps  «rith  same 
[Qoaldings. 

725.  Sxamples  of  apppoximately  aliied  Style  Tendency. 

The  charaotep  of  the  tsto  cnapels  at  Toui'  is  in  oany  respects 
30  singalap,  that  iannediately  after  our  f irst  visit  to  it,  îre 
ppoposed  to  ourself  tïfo  questions:-^  first,  are  there  any  wo- 
rks  in  franie,  that  might  bs  taken  as  a  modsl:  for  the  charac- 
ter  exhibited  nereî  Second,  are  works  by  the  same  master  to 
ûe  foand,.or  those  inflaenoed  by  tûe  cnapels  of  îoul? 

In  answer  to  oup  f ipst  question,  sfe  hâve  not  suoceeded  in 
finding  examples,  whose  connection  »ith  Toiil'  is  absolutely 
convinoing.  Yet  it  appears  to  us,  as  far  as  one  may  Judge 
from  photographs,  that  a  création  in  Argenton  exhibits  an  al-' 
lied  tendency  and  may  be  slightly  oider.   Also  ne   hâve  Deen 
oniy  approximately  apie  to  ansîrer  the  second  question  by  tifO 
vrorks, 

Whether  finaiiy  the  tpektjkeat  of  the  ooluoinar  orders  in  3. 
Jacques  in  fiheims  betrays  any  distinct  relationship  witn  tne 
chapels  in  Toul,  unfortunately  I  could  not  investigate. 

Therefore  hers  must  be  the  ôest  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
architecture  of  the  outer  choir  aisle  of  the  Ohurch  of  3.  Ger- 
main at  Argentan,  sïhich  forms  a  séries  of  interconneoted  cna- 
pels. Also  in  this  original  design  has  the  treatment  of  the 
colamnar  orders  something  crisp  and  nobiy  simple,  without  be- 
ing  poor,  The  pisrs  betJieen  the  two  aisles  are  half  octagon- 
al  on  the  outside,  before  whose  f ive  sides  are  set  coiumns  a 
above  each  other,  ths  lower  being  Doric  and  the  upper  being 
espeoially  nobly  trsated  lonic. 

îhe  two  entablatures  are  rsturned  over  eacx  oôiumn  up  under 
the  cornice.  îhe  latter  forms  oold  slabs  witû  the  upper  mem- 
bers,  that  interseot  the  pier  at  midheight  and  at  the  impost. 
The  vieff  of  thèse  numerous  and  someîfhat  stumpy  shafts,  stand- 
ing near  each  other,  whicn  are  also  repeated  in  the  upper  or- 
der  betsfeen  the  Windows  of  the  side  aisles,  recalls  something 
of  the  character  of  the  two  Renaissance  chapels  of  the  Qathe- 
dral  of  îouiv  espeoially  of  the  pier  in  ?ig.  188.  They  supp- 
ort ribs  with  stone  oeillngs.  The  view  of  the  numerous  simo- 
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simple,  but  beautifaiiy  detailed  olustered  coiumns  and  the  p 
rioû  ribs  with  stoae  celliags  and  pendant  keystones  isust  bsl^ 
ong  ïTith  the  most  Imaginative  and  noblest  of  the  Prenoû  Rena- 
issance. 

Bach  arch  of  the  choir  aisle  coirrasponds  to  three  round-ap- 
ohed  îfindoîfs  in  the  extepnal  wallv  that  again  form  an  arcade  , 
and  befope  their  pieps,  extepaaiiy  and  intepnaliy,  is  plaoed 
a  fpee  and  beautifal  Oopic  coiumn.  îheip  entabiatare  apppox- 
imately  lies  higher  than  that  of  ths  uppep  opdep  of  the  pier 
towapd  the  inner  choir  aisle,  in  opdep  to  leave  the  thpust  of 
the  heavy  stone  ceiling  partialiy  on  the  lattep  instead  of  on 
the  extepnal  wali* 

Accopding  to  Palustre,  thèse  parts  were   built  in  1530-1598 
by  Suiiiaume  Grete  and  Thomas  Oliviep,  masteps  of  the  îfOPks. 

Amond  the  ohapels,  that  exûibit  a  distant  relation  of  style 
to  that  of  Toul>  in  any  case  may  be  named  the  chapel  des  B'onts 
of  the  Gathedpai  of  Ijangres.  At  tne  entpance  ttice  appeaps 
the  date  of  1549.   î'he  similapity  oonsists  alone  in  the  some- 
what  bpoad  and  bold  tpeatment  of  the  forms.   Ciikswise  hspe  a 
3Pe  two  opdeps  aûove  eacn  othep.   Below  lonic  and  above  Oopin- 
thian,  coupled  coluains  ppojeot  like  intepnal^  buttpesses  and 
beap  tne  bold  transvepse  apches  of  zùb   ooffered  tunnel  vault. 
A  monogpaai  is  visible,  appapently  A.  D.  P'.  conneoted,  and  al- 
so  an  inscription  punning  to  ^'îlastep  John  -  -  of  Plus  Pope". 

By  the  couptesy  of  Abbe  Glanohe  in  Nancy,  anottisp  Duiiding 
was  bpought  to  aiy  attention,  the  choir  and  two  adjoining  cna- 
pels  of  the  fopmep  Abbey  of  Autpey  neap  Rambepviilieps,  which 
appeap  to  belong  to  the  architects  of  tne  two  chapels  of  Toul. 
The  smali'  dpawings  sent  to  me,   and  that  M.  Glanche  had  made 
fop  me,  appeap  to  justify  a  fopmep  statement  thepeon.  ^^ 

Oame  ot  AuV-tveiiàS.   î\t\oV\^  Vtx  \,^e  ^^ear  IS'â'?,  OLtt.er  a\.\.  \.\\e  \ 
•trou\5Vea  o^  \.^e  prVxvoes  «ère  setWeà,  Wve  reioevenà  l^b'oo-t  ot 
Jvu\.tre\A,  CiXauàe  St-evietvevj,  àcxreà  \o  uivd.er\o,V,e  XV\e  erectVoxv  ot 

oo\i\,a-teva\  c\vo,peX8  o^  S.  ïl\x\)ev\  atvà  o^  S.  )î\co\,a8,  a^à  ■t\\Vs 
'•A.Wv  8uc\v  noV>\.e  \aor\tmG^8>vVp,  t^xa-t  àoes  tvoX  >^\,e\.à  Xo    \\ve  X^eat 
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SVeuv  X\co\as  l*auT6Tv\,  \\as  »^o\&xv  me  \>^  \\iZ   ooiv^vacXs  ^e\\aeen 
•tVve  sa\,d.  ii\)bot  and  X\ve  n^asotts,  X^^   >ûovV,  \aoL«  modeVeà  a^tev  \Vve 

lectOT  à.'»lk\.\.\^  cinâ,  cx^Xer  X\^z  (J\xurc\v  ot  S.  KVcoVaa*.  'SYve  crv- 
ov  \.T^  -t^ve  àee\.èx^at\,o  ot  X>ve  t^aTjfcc  ot  "tV^e  o\va\>e\,  Va  uxvVmpor-toLTvt 
OTv  aocouTvt  ot  t.\ve  actuaW,^  ex\.sib\n4  8\m\\,or  e\.evieT^-t&. 

Tûe  building  of  Aatrsy  now  serves  as  seminary  of  tûe  bisaop- 
rio  of  S.  5ie.  Particalarly  the  exterior  of  tae  ohapel  on  t 
the  eift  from  tfae  ohoir  jfith   its  piers,  above  «rhion  stands  a 
ooiamn,  and  further  the  Windows  and  tiie  bold  oomice,  are  cl'- 
osely  allied  to  tàe  ohapel  des  Sveques  at  îoulw  Above  the  t 
twin  arches  of  ths  traoery  oomes  an  apper  part  of  radial'  bars 
oetween  two  oonoentric  arcaes;  Idke  Pig.  186  may  be  seen  in 
the  ohapel'  at  Toul.  Likeyfise  in  tùe  ohoir  îrindows  of  the  Oh- 
aroh  and  of  its  side  ohapels  on  the  right,  the  Windows  are 
with  tûe  forai  of  a  half  wheel. 

In  the  interior  the  piers  with  varied  bases,  entablatures, 
and  panels  indicate  a  study  of  tûe  works  of  upper  Italy,  suoh 
as  the  Oatûedrals  of  Ooiao  and  of  Pavia.  Also  hère  between  o 
ohapel  and  side  aisle  are  Windows  with  coluoins,  as  in  the  oha- 
pels at  Toulw  îhe  drawings  afforded  aie  no  oonolusions  oonoer- 
ning  the  interiors  of  tûe  ohapels  themsslves. 

2.  Style  Tendenoy  of  the  Altar  of  J.  Sou jon  at  Ohant- 
illy. 

726.  Onaraoter  and  Itnportanoe. 

ÏÏe   now  pass  to  a  further  step  of  development,  that  aaay  be 
designated  a»  tûe  "young  high  Benaissanoe",  and  wûioh  is  rep- 
resented  to  us  by  the  altar  of  Jean  goujon  for  the  fihateau 
ohapel  of  tne  GonstaDle  Anne  de  Montaaorenoy  at  Scouen.  It  w 

was  transferred  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale  to  that  at  Oûantilly,  a 

1128 
and  we  hâve  reproduced  it  in  Fig.  187     ,  and  hâve  previous- 

ly  spoken  of  it.^^^^ 

^oXz  1128.      iroift  BaWorâi,    ÇarVa   e-t  aea  ^orvumcuXa.    ?o.r\.6,    1803. 

Xote   1129.      See    ^T\.ft,    li^O   an<i    185. 

If  we  give  the  illustration  of  this  beautiful  art  work  just 
in  this  place,  this  occurs  less  on  account  of  its  form  as  an 
altar,  than  on  account  of  bne  particular  step  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  tne  style,  that  we  observe  in  it.   It  is  ons  of  ths 
oaost  shining  exanaples  of  tûe  mature  style  of  tihe  nign  Renais- 
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Sieuv  X\co\,(Xô  Lauvexv^,  \\a«  s\»,o\bxv.  »e  \)^  X\i^   contracta  \^e\>&een 

lec-lOT  ei,'>A\,\,\.^  aT^à.  a^ter  tV^e  (i\\urcYx  ot  S.  XVcoXoia'».  iCVve  erv- 
or  \Tv  "t-^ve  deeS.^xvaWo  ot  "^^c-  tvame  ot  tY^e  oYvapeX,  \.a  uw^mportan-t 
OTv  aocouTv\-  ot  "tVve  actuaW.^^  ex\.8t\xi4  a\,m\\.or  eXemeuXe* 

ïûe  building  of  Autrsy  now  serves  as  seminary  of  tûe  bishop- 
rio  of  S,  9ie.  Partioalarly  the  exterior  of  tae  ohapel  on  t 
the  eift  from  tfae  ohoir  jritù  its  piers,  above  whioù  stands  a 
ooiamn,  and  further  ths  windoirs  and  the   bold  oornice,  are  cl- 
osely  allied  to  the  ohapel  des  Sveques  at  îoalw  Above  the  t 
twin  arches  of  the  traoery  cornes  an  apper  part  of  radial'  bars 
oetween  tifo  conoentric  arcaes;  llke  Pig.  186  may  be  seen  in 
the  chapelî  at  Toul.  Likewise  in  tne  choir  windoifs  of  the  Oh- 
urch  and  of  its  side  ohapsls  on  the  right,  the  windo?fs  are 
with  tne  fora  of  a  half  irheel. 

In  the  interior  the  piers  with  varied  bases,  entabiatures, 
and  panels  indicate  a  study  of  tne  works  of  uppsr  Italy,  such 
as  the  Oatnedrals  of  Oomo  and  of  Pavia.  Also  hère  between  o 
chapel  and  side  aisle  are  jfindows  with  columns,  as  in  the  oha- 
peis  at  Toui*  The  drawings  afforded  aie  no  conclusions  ooncer- 
ning  the  interiors  of  tne  chapels  themselves. 

2.  Style  îendency  of  the  Altar  of  J.  3ou jon  at  Chant- 
illy. 

726.  Onaracter  and  Importance. 

ÏÏe   now  pass  to  a  further  step  of  development,  that  may  be 
designated  as  tne  "young  high  Benaissance",  and  wnich  is  rep- 
resented  to  us  by  the  altar  of  Jean  ^o\i^on   for  tne  ûhateau 
chapel  of  tne  Gonstable  Anne  de  wontaiorency  at  Scouen.   It  w 

was  transferred  by  the  Duke  d'AuoQale  to  that  at  Chantilly,  a 

1128 
and  ïf3  hâve  reproduced  it  in  Fig.  187     ,  and  hâve  previous- 

ly  spoken  of  it.^^^^ 

Xote  1128.   ?rom  IBaXtoTôi,  Çav\,s  e\  aes  ^[OxvuxtieTvXa.  Çcxvxb.  iSOS. 

Xo-ta  ii2.*ô.   See  Ar\a,  140  a1^âi,  185. 

If  ne   give  the  illustration  of  this  beautiful  art  work  just 
in  this  place,  this  occurs  less  on  account  of  its  form  as  an 
altar,  than  on  account  of  tne  particular  step  in  the  dévelop- 
pent 01  tne  style,  that  we  observe  in  it.   It  is  one  of  the 
^  nost  shining  examples  of  tne  mature  style  of  tne  nigû  Renais- 
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Renaissanoe,  of  tliat  moment  of  the  highôst  bioom,  tiiat  lasted 
but  too  brief  a  time,  yet  foand  ao  opportunity  to  manifest  i 
itseif  in  the  gênerai  composition  of  any  oùuroh  or  even  of  an 
entire  ohapsl, 

It  is  tiierefore  of  greatest  importance  to  exhibit  it  as  év- 
idence, tbat  the  contemporary  step  of  development  of  ffrenoh 
Renaissance  architecture,  at  least  in  tbe  hands  of  Jean  Gouj- 
on, permitted  giving  to  its  cnuron  compositions  a  degree  of 
artistic  perfection  of  f orm  aever  attained  af terwards,  and  e 
even  in  Italy  is  to  be  found  oniy  in  Bramante' s  time  on  a  sm- 
altl  number  of  scattered  works,  of tea  XMiiyc^ecuted  in  parts. 

In  référence  to  the  parity  and  olassical  treatment  of  the 
forms  of  the  columnar  orders  and  of  the  perfeoted  carefuily 
acute  and  stiil'  not  hard  technics  anà  «olelling  of  the  orna- 
msnts  of  the  great  fbamework,  this  altar  takes  a  place  in  the 
?rench  Renaissance  simiiar  to  Bramante' s  enoiagare  of  the  San- 
ta Oasa  at  Lôreto  in  Italy,  the  loggias  of  Raphaël,  and  the 
décoration  of  the  choir  of  3.  laria  lel  Popolo  in  Rome. 

To  extend  this  impression  at  least  slightiy  ~  to  complète 
it  wouid  oe  to  say  too  muon  —  must  one  think  of  some  other 
décorative  vforks,  such  as  the  panels  of  ^ean  Goujon  in  the  s 
same  Qhateau  chapel'  at  goouen,  or  of  some  of  the  portai-  in 
Troyes,  îïhich  originated  under  the  influence  of  Domenioo  ?io- 
rentino  (dei  Barbiere).   See  Art.  653. 
3.  Style  Tendenoy  of  De  L'Orme. 

Hère  must  bs  oonsidered  two  vforks  never  executed.   In  De  h''*^ 
Orme' s  design  for  the  entire  ground  plan  of  tùe  Tuileries  (P 
(Pig.  2S8)  are  given  two  great  ohapeis  and  a  rioh  portico. 
They  are  treated  by  niches  and  coupled  columns  and  f orm  pavi- 
llons on  the  City  side.  On  the  façade  along  the  Seine  and  ad- 
joining  the  angle  pavillon  are  also  given  two  rooms,  that  se- 
em  to  be  chapels,  but  still  must  hâve  had  a  différent  purpose. 
They  ail-  exhibit  a  treatment  carried  out  in  the  high  Renaiss- 
ance. 

Whether  anything  is  true  in  the  statement,  that  the  chapel 

of  the  Ghateau  at  3.  Germain-en-Làye  îfas  rebuilt  after  the  d 

iloO 
drawing  of  Serlio,      I  am  unable  to  say. 

Ko-te  1130,   See  a\vroii\.e^ue  àe&  ^r\ô.  iîo.  20.  Çav\s.  18.84. 

e.  Internai-  Architecture  in  tae  time  of  Henry  IV  and 
of  Louis  XIII. 
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727.   Sxamples. 

The  partialiy  five-aisledi  plan  of  Notre  Bame  in  Havre  has 

1131 
aiready  been  mentioned.      Sesides  the  oilarches  desoribed 

under  domical  buildings  aiay  de  mentioned  hers  the  follojfing 

structures. 

The  rather  large  second  riùateau  chapel^  of  fontainebieau, 
(êhapelie  de  la  Trinité),  begun  by  Henry  IV.  in  1603  but  only 
oompleted  in  1633,  «rhose  décoration  almost  exhibits  rather 
the  oharacter  of  the  âge  of  Liôuis  XIII. 

The  Ghurch  of  L^ Oratoire  in  Paris,  that  was  erected  in 
1621-1630  by  Jacques  Lemercier;  the  later  façade  of  1745  was 
by  Pierre  Gague.   ît  is  siagle-aisled  irith  arches  as  side  ch- 
apels,  above  each  of  whilh  lies  a  balcony.   A  colossal  order 
of  Oorinthian  pilasters  séparâtes  the  différent  bays.   The 
transverse  aisle  lies  at  about  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal 
axis.  ^^^^ 

Xote  1132.   G\x\\.\verm^,  *.  ?.  àe.  IW.xxeroN.re.  p.  22,0. 

The  interior  of  the  Churcù  of  3.  Marie  in  Paris,  apparentiy 

the  first  work  of  tne  faaBOus  granoois  jjansard,  is  strikingly 

1133 
better  tnan  the  exterior. 

Note   1133.      See  ?\.|.    e.2;    kv\fi>,    3©,    327. 

The  pier  and  aroh  System  for  3.  Peter  at  Rome  is  carried  a 
around  the  ciroular  interior  of  the  dôme.   ?roai  arches  on  the 
axes  open  into  transverse  ovai  cnapeis.   Tne  dôme  with  its  d 
drum  is  in  pleasing  proportions  to  the  colcsscl  order  of  pil- 
asters, sThich  supports  it.  The  iigût  cornes  througa  sfindo^rs 
above  the  imposts  of  the  arches,  between  the  piers,  and  thro- 
ugh  the  lanterns  of  the  dôme  and  of  the  chapels.  The  détails 
of  the  cartouches  and  tne  angel'  neads  ûave  the  heavy  oharact- 
er of  Louis  XIII,  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  appears  as  if 
eut  out  of  flat  ieatner,  on  the  gariands  being  stif f  like  tin. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Jesuit  Ghurch  of  3.  Paul  et  S.  Louis 
in  Paris,  whose  façade  sras  fuliy  desoribed  (see  Art.  693),  a 
ail  parts  of  the  interior  are  in  good  proportion  to  eacû  oth- 
er.  The  impression  of  the  ohapel  is  indeed  slender  but  not 
narrow.   In  spite  of  its  f ive  bays  the  nave  seems  short,  sin- 
oe  thèse  hâve  only  tne  small  width  of  the  square  chapels.   T 
Ths  vault  has  a  good  effect,  since  cross  vaults  jcere  chosen 
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instead  of  a  tonneli  vaalt  vitb  iaterseoting  slde  vaaits.  On- 
ly  the  tcfta»«ft«6éHâr3)iès  ars  in  relief,  and  the  cross  vaalts 
hâve  aaguXar  groias»  Thê  treatoieat  of  the   dôme  piers  is  good, 
and  is  after  the  model  of  tûe  aide  dômes  of  Bramante  in  S.  P 
?eter.  The  Corinthian  pilasters  are  not  flatsd. 

We  mention  hère  alceady  the  Ohuroh  of  3.  Rooh  in  Paris,  al- 
thOQgQ  it  îras  only  oommenoed  by  Jacques  £iéDaeroier  a  f eîf  years 
later  than  3.  Sulpice,  i.e.,  in  1653,  because  its  détails  are 
better.   The  choir  and  a  part  of  the  nave  were  exeouted  by  him. 

It  is  three-aisled  and  shows  good  proportions  of  the  inter- 
ior,  Over  the  crossing  rises  a  dôme  of  moderate  height,  The 
choir  aisie,  the  ovali  chapel*  of  3.  Maria  with  its  smalier  re- 
ar  ohapel'  afford  some  good  vieirs,   The  tunnel*  vaalts  of  the 
three  aisles  over  the  entablature  of  the  arches,  especially 
in  the  middle  aisle,  are  as  always,  unpieasantly  interrupted 
by  the  lunettes  of  the  roand  headed  Windows.  The  Dorio  pilas- 
ter  orders  of  the  arcade  still  bave  good  détails,  almost  as 
if  they  were  f rom  the  time  of  the  nigh  Renaissance. 

f.   Internai'  Architecture  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV* 
728.   S.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 

As  Heniri  Martin  says  with  justice,  the  Chucch  of  3.  Sulpice 
ia  Paris  is  the  only  inaportant  monument  of  the  period.   It  d 
deserves  that  we  devotemore  tims  to  it,  because  it  af fords  o 
opportunity  for  caiiing  attention  to  the  varied  cnaraoter  of 
the  contemporary  style  tendency. 

3.  Sulpice  is  in  reality  a  cathedral  in  the  style  of  Ltôuis 

XIV,  as  S.  gustache  is  in  that  of  Francis  I. 
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3.  Sulpice     in-  Paris  was  erected  oy  private  funds,  that 

were  gradually  gathered  by  the  priests  of  the  congrégation  by 

means  of  collections.   Already  in  1615  Christophe  Gamard  pro-; 

posed  plans  for  an  enlargement  of  the  old  church.   But  f irst 

on  Peb.  20,  1646,  the  corner  stone  of  the  choir  of  the  new 

church  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  according  to  the  preceding 

design.  ^^^^ 

Yo\.  6.  p.  9«.  1808-1860. 

Xote  1135.   ^axsoe  Vxv.  ^\.*  û\,ot\.ox\noiVTe  é,\\>es  uxvàev  àVtT®"'''^^"^ 
l>Lr"t8.  X\iZ   ■^o\.\,o\û\x\é,  ^ome^)^a■t  àV^t^^'^^è  B-tatemcnta;  Gaxfcavd  \ca3 
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we\û  o\v\xTC\v.    l,\cxnce.    Vo\,,    2,   p.    66"^.      lie  >»a8   aooxv  vcpVoiceà  ^^ 

o\vo\r  >»\,t\v  A\.8    cxV*\*e»    X^ve   Ve^X   ■troiTiaeTpX   axvà   \.\,s  ^Oicoiàe*,    Vve 
aeem«   \io   \vav>e.  compX.e'teà,   "tV^e  (i\voLTpe\.   ot    S.    JiarVa,    \)U't   \,\a   àeco- 

\t^  \9/{\  \xtvtV\.   Op^^enoTà-t   \,oo\(,   W  up    a^a\.Tv   \,xx   1^18. 

Hjbuis  bôveaa  and  tiien  in  1660  Daniel  Sittard  suooeeded  him. 
îhô  lattep  finislied  the  oûoir  and  its  aisie,  togetiier  with  t 
the  greater  part  of  the  left  transept  îfitii  its  faoade. 

On  aooount  of  the  iaok  of  funds,  tiie  ouilding  rested  from 
1678  to  1713.  Gittard's  eldest  son  must  hâve  farnished  the 
design  for  the  right  transept.  Oppenordt  and  Servandony  3on- 
tinued  the  building  later. 

Aooording  to  Lanoe,  Oppenordt  built  externally  the  apper  o 
order  of  the  northern  transept,  îraose  faoade  nust  be  sotaewhat 
better  tûan  that  of  the  right  one. 

At  Dottom  it  exhibits  the  style  of  Perrault  or  tne  paiaoe 
style  of  Versailles,  that  is  hère  applied  to  a  ohuroh.  îne 
interior  inoreases  in  its  grand  impression,  if  one  nas  the 
courage  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  tnese  cold  halle.  They 
présent  nothing  for  the  heart  and  the  mind. 

The  ohuroh  is  tnree-aisled  wita  ohapels,  that  with  the  side 
aisles  are  extended  around  the  ohoir  and  hâve  a  ohapei  of  S. 
Maria  in  the  middle.  The  impression  of  the  middle  aisle  is 
broad  and  spaoious,  the  effect  of  the  aotual  dimensions  is  h 
however  falsified  by  the  soale  of .  the  memûers. 

ùiice»fise  the  impression  of  the  side  aisles  is  grand  and  dig- 
nified,  but  at  the  same  time  is  oold  and  poor.  Although  near- 
ly  as  high  as  in  3.  Bustaohe,  they  appear  lower  and  ivider. 
The  oharon  seems  larger,  if  one  enters  ûy  tne  doorway  to  the 
ohoir  aisle,  and  views  the  interior  of  the  middle  aisle  of  t 
tae  ohuroh  between  its  piers. 

Poliage  only  ooours  on  tne  oapitais,  on  the  oonsoies  of  taa 
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iceystones  and  on  the  moàillions  of  tàe  oornioe.  On  tiie  vaalts 
of  tà8  traasverse  aisle  are  aore  or  less  the  oraaaasnts  of  the 
r.oais  XIV  style,  that  are  preaumabiy  eaiployed  on  eoolesiasti- 
oal  motives.  Over  the  orossing  is  a  pendentive  dôme,  îrhose 
décoration  is  wretohed  and  iaert.  Above  the  crown  of  eaoh  of 
the  four  arohes  is  a  oircular  ledallion  f rame.  Over  this  a 
icind  of  flat  ieMois  isolaiied  by   a  f estooned  fratne  mouiding, 
with  four  great  lestoons  above  the  médaillons  and  four  small- 
er  ones  oorresponding  to  the  spandrels.  On  eaoh  of  the  latt- 
er  is  plôoed  a  sort  of  oandelabra  motive,  and  the  lovf  doae 
is  oovared  by  stone  like  a  sanflower. 

ïhe  Windows  nave  white  glass.   In  tne  apse  appear  yello»  b 
borders  around  grisaille  paintings  on  a  yellow  gBound.   Tne 
abundant  light  permits  the  f orms  to  appear  only  poorer  and 
oolder. 

The  internai"  décoration  of  tûe  ohapel  de  la  Vierge,  exeout- 
ed  later  oy  Servandony,  is  mentioned  as  follows. 

'The  tunnel  vault  of  S.  Sulpice  is  elevated  oy  an  attio  abo- 
ve the  eatablature  of  the  colossal»  order.  Purthermore  the 
transverse  arches  are  ellipses,  ïrnose  major  axis  is  vertical, 
so  that  tne  comice  lies  at  aoout  tne  midheight  of  the  charch. 
Above  eaca  arca  a  lunette  mtersects  the  tunnel  vault  above 
an  enormous  îfindow  in-  the  side  arch.  The  entire  estnetic  eh- 
aracter  of  the  unity  of  a  tunnel  vâult  is  tnereby  destroyed 
as  in  3.  Peter,  »ithout  imparting  to  ib  the  character  of  tae 
cross  vault. 

Instsad  of  tae  flymg  buttresses  long  ascendiag  walls  of  i 
douDle  curvature  are  arraaged  externaliy.   They  commence  as 
pedestals  above  the  cornice  of  the  chapels  and  hâve  in  depth 
the  form  of  a  concave  quadrant,  wûich  terminâtes  beioir  on  a 
second  pedestai  above  the  îfalle  of  the  side  aisies.   Thence 
they  rise  over  tne  roofs  of  the  side  aisies  liKe  a  long  apoph- 
yge  of  convex  curvature  and  stop  oeneath  tûe  cornice  ofl  tne 
mildle  aisle. 

729.   Defects  in  Oonstruction. 

The  interior  has  the  ûeigat  of  a  cathedral  churcn,  like  3. 
gustache,  but  it  appears  lower  in  effect. 

Tûe  mistake  îias  made  in  placing  motives  coaceived  for  great 
axes  on  small  ones  of  about  2ô. 3  ft.,  and  in  using  rorms  for 
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soiall'  axes  too  greatly  inagQi^iôl. 

îlis  side  aisies  may  be  24.6  ft. ,    and  tàe  middle  aisle  45.9 
f t.   in  tûs  clear. 

Tiiare  are  five  arches  ia  tàà  navs,   thé  first  of  iïàioii  corr- 
esponds to  tne  organ  gallery.     îhs  oiioir  àas  two,   tûô  apse 
tûree  arches. 

îhe  arches  of  the  nave  aûd  the  colossal'  vacant  Windows  in 
the  vaults,  that  in  such  poor  form  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
arches,  allow  everything  to  appear  smallw 

'The  motive  of  tne  treataient  of  the  vaalt  wouid  be  permissi- 
ble  for  a  small  oniirch.  By  its  ase  at  the  great  scale  of  3. 
Sulpioe,  its  effect  is  entipely  baid  and  cold.  It  is  not  at 
ali  anitnated.by  the  naaaeroas  joints  of  the  small  stones,  as 
in  3othic  compartraents,  for  tnese  are  oonstruoted  of  large  a 
asûlars.   The  oniy  sabdivision  in  this  smooth  and  désert  do3i- 
ain  of  stereotomy  consists  of  a  flat  transverse  aroh  rising 
from  a  pedestai  above  a  pier.  Thèse  are  oonnected  together 
by  an  equally  broad  band  at  the  orown.   îasteiess  aoulded  fr- 
aies between  five  moulded  circalar  paaai«  aa  enoh  transvsrse 
arch  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bays  allow  thèse  flat  band  div- 
isions to  appear  oniy  poorer, 
730.  :  Other  gxamples. 

Theae  church  building^  from  tas  tins  of  Louis  XIV>  waicù  ex- 
hibits  the  most  oareful  treatment,  aiust  be  the  palace  onapel 
at  Versailles.   It  foroas  a  soiail  church,  surroundsi  oy'a  gal- 
lery as  an  upper  side  aisle.   The  interior  is  worthy  of  the 
previously  desoribed  exterior.   (See  Art.  701). 

In  this  structure  begun  in  1699  by  J.  Hardouin  Mansard  and 
completed  in  1610  by  Robert  de  Cotte,  the  strength  of  tne  sq- 
uare piers  of  the  loTrer  arcnes  very  distantly  recalls  that  of 
the  piers. of  BraDaante  in  3.  Lorenz  in  Baaaso  in  fiome.   Above 
rises  a  splendid  fiutsd  séries  of  oolumas  or  tne  corintnian 
order  with  balustrades  of  marble  and  oronze,  that  are  oonnec- 
ted at  the  angles  and  at  tne  oeginning  of  the  apse  witn  oeau- 
tiful  pilaster  piers.   They  support  a  tunnel-  vault,  which  by 
the  side  compartments  almost  beoooies  a  kind  of  cross  vault. 
To  tnis  nappy  change  contrioutes  tne  rien  naraaony  of  coiors 
of  tne  varions  tones  of  golden  brown  in  tne  paintings  on- tne 
vaults,  as  well  as  the  nigû  and  low  reliefs  of  tûs  good  figures. 


—  f 
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Tiirougn  tna  rioU  ysllow  glass  of  x,as  round-aroûed  winlo/rs  and 
ttis  luoetces  of   biicî  aiidils  aisle,    there  streaoas  in  a  goldsn 
ligiiti,   tûat  vrarais  the  ooior  of  tas  splendid  wQite  iioiestone, 

In  ffig.   171,   tûat  rapresents  ths  exterior,otlieniower  windoïTS 
oorreapond  &o  tùe  arches  of  the  side  aiele  and  the  slender  r 
round-arohed  «rindoirs  to  the  ooionaads  of  the  galleries.     Tne- 
se  ûere  fopm  the  oest  story,   at  the  end  of  whioh  the  king  sat 
opposite  the  apse,   if  he  entered  froai  tne  splendid  hall  of  t 
th-e  second  story  befora  the  chapel.     The  ohapei  of  the  Bourb- 

r 

on  Paiaos  at  O^serta  is  almost  an  exact  oopy  of  the  ^hapel^  at 
Versailles.  ~ 

Our  Fig.  133  exhibits  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
Ghupch  of  the  Hôtel  des  Invalides  and  Pig.  218  its  plan.  It 
is  simple,  but  still-  has  something  grand  by  tne  extent  of  the 

hall',  treated  as  a  single  room.  It  vras  begun  in  1671  after 
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the  plans  of  Libéral  Brnand.      It  consists  of  nine  doubled 

arches  betîreen  higfa  |o|orintnian  pilasters.   bôIow  are  round  a 
and  above  are  0Y:al  arches,  that  however  do  not  hâve  a  too  de- 
prsssed  sff ect.   Thèse  correspond  both  abovs  and  beiow  to  tr- 
ansverse tunnel  vaults  in  tne  oays  of  tas  side  aisles.   The 
effsct  of  the  vride  tunnel  vault  is  hère  not  so  strongly  infi- 
uenced  by  the  lunettes  as  m  other  cnarches,  for  exaaiple,  3. 
Sulpice  and  3,  fiooh,  since  hers  the  groins  of  the  high  lunet- 
tes hâve  nearly  tne  effect  of  groii.  vaults, 

No\e  11^6.  fro»  BVoxvâueV,  0.  ?.  Avo\v\'tec\uT»e  ?vcvTvco.\ae,  ^Xz• 

îîo-te   113*7.      See    kvX»    /v2>0. 

Tne  bold  arcnitraves  of  the  clearstory  windoîfs,  tne  transv-^ 
erse  arcnes  and  the  longitudinal  ribs  at  the  crown  of  the  va- 
ult form  a  suff ioiently  connected  f ramework  of  members  to  pr- 
oduce a  less  unsatisfaotory  effect  tnan-  usual;  in  such  churohes. 

For  the  internai'  effect  of  this  cnuroa,  tne  domed  structure 
erected  at  its  end  scaroely  cornes  into  considération  at  ail. 

The  façade  of  the  Ohuroh  of  Hotel^  des  Invalides  externally 
differs  from  the  other  gabled  buildings  at  tne  middles  of  tne 
sides  of  the  court  only  in  that  tnere  are  lonic  ooiumns  below 
with  ram's  horns  instead  of  volutes,  and  aoove  are  coupled  G 
Oorinthian  ooiumns,  foraing  three  bays  placed  before  tne  pie- 
rs  of  tiûe  accnes  and  supporting  tne  gaoie. 
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g.  Internai!  Aroiiiteoture  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

The  intelleotnaii  tenlenoy  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XV<  was  anyth- 
ing  but  suited  for  expressing  a  truly  religious  fssling  in 
the  forms  of  tus  arcnitecture.  ïet  there  appears  in  the  part- 
ly  architectural  domain  somewhat  mors  lif e  or  at  least  movem- 
ent  in  the  forms,  or  a  someïrhat  f reer  conception  of  the  prob- 
lems  prevails,  îhere  is  something  of  the  ef f eot  of  the  f ree 
réaction,  that  aopeared  af ter  the  death  of  Louis  XIV-,  and  wn- 
ioh  expressed  itself  in  tne  material'  éléments  of  church  arch- 
itecture, of  ïfhioh  ïfe  hâve  already  spoken.  (See  Arts.  334^340). 
7314  Cathédrale  of  Nancy  and  of  Luneville. 

The  internai  eff set  of  the  Oathedral.  of  Nancy,  erected  by 
ioffrand  ~  according  to  tom^  MevpMQèifsre  by  J.  Hardouin 
Mansard  and  Soffrand  (Art.  708%,   is  a  spaoious  and  correspon- 
ds to  the  grand  façade,  The  tarée  arches  of  the  middle  aisle 
and  the  great  transverse  aisle  hâve  the  effeot  of  beautifui' 
«ride  halle,  grander  than  the  interior  of  3-  Sulpioe  in  Paris, 
though  tne  aisles  are  shorter  and  nave  but  three  arches. 

Ohoir  and  transverse  aisle  are  formed  as  apses.  Over  the 
Crossing  is  merely  a  dark  Sohemian  (segmentai)  vault. 

Oorintnian  piiasters  with  broken  entablatures  separate  the 
round  arches.  The  transverse  and  side  arcnes  begin  above  pe- 
destais,  so  that  in  the  lunettes  are  placed  large  and  broad 
round-arohed  Windows  of  good  height. 

Sntirely  différent  f rom  the  preceding  buildings  is  conoeiv- 
ed  the  interior  of  the  main  principal  Ohurcn  of  3.  Jacques  at 
luneville.  It  has  three  aisles  of  almost  equal  height.  Tali 
and  strongly  swelled  Oorintnian  oolumns  receive  directly  on 
their  capitals  the  four  transverse  arches,  that.  support  the 
"sail;"  vaults.  Thèse  are  square  in  the  side  aisles  and  oblo- 
ng  in  tne  middle  aisle.  It  must  nave  been  erected  oy  Boff ra- 
nd  in  1630-1745. 

732*  Ghapels  in  Paris. 

As  an  example  of  somewhat  freer  and  unusual  arrangement  we 
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must  mention  Fig.  139,     the  chapel  de  la  Communion,  that 

from  the  designs  of  François  Slondel  II  was  erected  as  an  ad- 
dition to  tne  side  aisles  of  tne  Cùurcn  3.  Jean-fen-Greve.   T 
Tne  Chapel  could  oniy  be  lighted  by  a  skylignt.  On  thres  si- 
des  it  is  surrounded  by  raised  side  aisles  like  gaileries. 
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>5o\.e  lias,   ?vox^  B\»o».àe\»,  3.  t.  Xr&\v\.\cc\ure  e\c.  Vo\.«  2. 

The  ohapeli  of  S.  Maria  (de  la  Vierge)  in  3*.  Salpice  is  oval, 
îrità  the  longer  axis  plaoed  at  Pight  angles  to  the  main  axis 
of  the  ohuroh,  It  has  its  own  apse  half  built  ovsr  a  trampet 
vaalt.  In  the  choir  aiale  is  a  flat  iome  srith  coffers. 

The  walls  are  subdiviàei  by  a  quite  severe  Gorinthian  oràer 
of  pilasters  with  marble  parts  in  the  style  of  the  Hall,  des 
Qardes  de  la  Reine  (Hall  of  the  auesn*s  guards)  at  Versailles. 
Above  the  entablature  a  high  oove  with  transverse  ribs  exten- 
ds  to  oval  f rames,  which  exhibit  the  oharaoter  of  Delafoese's 
tendenoy;  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  that  of  the  Fountain  de 
Srenelle  in  i'aris.  The  oapitals,  entablature  and  ribs  are 
gilded.   The  oolors  of  the  marble  are  gray,  white  and  black. 
In  the  oove  are  grisailles  witû  ooiored  oompositions  in  the 
dôme. 

Ths  pilaster  order  has  well  dignif ied,  but  rather  oold  pro- 
portions. Sxternally  the  f rieze  of  the  oorbelled  apse  is  par- 
tioularly  dry  in  design. 
h.  Vaults. 
783.   Introduotory. 

We  commenced  tne  Section  on  interiors  of  caurcties  with  the 
treatment  of  the  forms  of  pisrs  and  terminate  it  with  tne  déc- 
oration of  vaults.  In  a  certain  respect  it  would  be  logical 
to  treat  thèse  tiro  subjects  together  and  to  allow  one  to  imm- 
mediately  f oliow  the  other.  Yet  this  would  hâve  caused  too 
great  a  disturbanoe  in  our  gênerai  description,  and  ife  assume 
that  eaoh  reader  of  this  work  is  already  suf f iciently  acquain- 
ted  îfith  the  relation  of  tne  Qotûio  clustered  pier  to  the  rib- 
bed  vault,  to  not  be  inoonvenienced , by  this  arrangement. 

With  the  great  part  playsd  oy  the  ribbed  vault  in  the  Soth- 
io  and  the  somewhat  tyrannioal-  domination  exercised  by  the  g 
géométrie  principle  on  a  great  part  of  Gothic  treatment  of 
forms,  there  evidently  originated  the  need  of  giving  the  vau- 
lts an  artistic  appearance,  that  should  not  be  exolusively  a 
plain  and  moulded  exhibition  of  tneir  construction.   ?rom  th- 
èse feelings  and  views  wers  ieduoed  the  two  différent  results 
and  tendencies. 

Pirst,  the  already  described  systiem  of  stone  oeiiing  on  ribs. 
(See  Art.  457). 
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Second;  a  grouping  of  the  pibs  iato  star  vaults,  that  perm- 
itted  a  greater  developtaent  of  the  imagination,  and  alicwed 
a  riciier  and  more  graoefal  istaiiing  of  the  ribs  and  keystones. 
1.  Vaults  of  the  early  Renaissance, 

734.   Ribs  with  Stone  SôilÎQgs. 
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As  already  stated,      the  interior  of  3.  pierre  at  Qaen 

présents  one  of  the  rionest  examples  of  horizontal  siab  ceii^ 

ings  supported  by  ribs.  The  ohoip  and  sevepal  bays  of  the  S 

Gothio  nave  ?repe  ooveped  and  deoorated  in  a  similar  way  by  H 

Hector  Sohisr. 

\OTv,  krts.  458,  459. 

It  as  if  the  riohness  of  tas  Xertosa  of  Pavia  were  applied 
to  the  décoration  of  Pibs.  Tne  influence  of  uppep  Italy  on 
the  extepiop  has  alceady  oeen  mentioned.  (Art.  641).  In  1576 
naen  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  pendant  parts  (keystones) 

The  vaalt  of  the  Château  chapel'  at  Scouen  exhibits  ons  of 
the  most  original'  appangeaents.   It  may  be  said  to  ce  the  com- 
bination  of  an  Italian  aippop  vauit  and  its  lunettes  with  the 
Ripench  System  of  stone  ceilings. 

At  the  ifails  ine  .piDs  of  the  lunettes  rise  from  console  ca- 
pitals  like  Oopinthian.  Tne  angles  are  peplaced  by  cnamfeps 
and  ape  enlarged  under  the  consoles  by  means  of  a  littèe  arca 
deoorated  by  a  shsli;  like  a  spandrel  at  tne  angle. 

At  both  sides  of  tais  cnaaifsr  rise  papallel  ribs,  that  ins- 
tead  of  compaptaients  hâve  a  vertical  wall  behind  them  and  sup- 
port a  horizontal  stons  ceiling.   Thèse  four  rectangular  hor- 
izontal surfaces  adjoin  a  fif th  middle  panel,  likeî^ise  horiz- 
ontali  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  vault,  ?fûich  has  the  e 
effect  of  an  Italian  mirror  vault.  At  its  border  tne  ribs  of 
the  side  compartments  unité  in  large  keystones  deoorated  by 
ârms  in  free  relief.   Then  the  panel  of  the  mirror  vault,  tne 
lunettes  as  iiell  as  the  spaadrels,  are  ornaniented  by  clear  m 
motives  from  the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  montmorencys,  the 
siford  with  bands,  the  eagle,  interlaced  |,  cartouches  with  m 
mottos,  etc.,  painted  directly  on  the  vaults  without  plaster- 

ing,  so  that  the  stonecutting  and  oonding  of  the  small  stones 

1 140 
of  the  vault  compartments  remain  visible.      There  perhaps 

exists  in  tnis  System  and  in  tne  quantity  of  this  paintsi  or- 
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opnamentation  a  very  f ree  Pôoalling  of  the  garlanis,  bands, 
etc.  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  transept  of  the  Certosa  of 

?avia. 

38^. 

735.  Star  Vaalts. 

gqualiy  briliiant  in  eff ect  and  aiaiost  filied  srith  Moorish 
imagination  are  the  rich  star  vaalts  of  the  ohapel  du  Saint- 
Esprit  in  the  Ohuroh  near  Abbevilie.  The  arrangement  of  the 
ooantless  ribs  forms  large  motives,  that  are  at  once  intelli- 
gible. Among  others  are  found  diagonally  plaoed  sqaares,  wh- 
ose  angles  start  from  the  croîfns  of  the  side  and  transverse 
arohss.  Pendant  keystones  and  stars  alternate  with  each  oth- 
er.  The  ribs  themselves  hâve  their  sides  riohly  soalptared 
nith  egg-and-dart  motives,  but  >rhich  are  translated  into  3ot- 
hio  forms,  as  in  Gaillon.  On  one  of  the  squares  suoh  orname- 
nts  oover  the  spandrels  of  the  vault  without  injuring  the  ol- 
earness  of  the  draning. 

In  S.  Sustaohe  in  Paris,  the  ribs  of  the  last  ohapel  on  the 
right  before  the  transept  are  oharmingly  detailed  vrith  little 

members.   The  side  aisles  hâve  simple  square  cross  vauits  wi- 

1141 
th  diagonal  ribs. 

Ko\.e  1141.   TiVve  m\.àei.\.e  cv\a\.e  \.s  10^.78  t^«  ^^|>v.   Ti^e  t\\\.c\c- 
uess  ot  t\ve  \>Oiu\t,  XxesVde  tYve  \^.e^^ôto^^e  Is  i.35  ^X, 

On  the  vauits  of  the  middle  aisle  is  a  horizonta,  rib  at  t 
the  orown,  that  extends  bet??een  the  transvsrse  arches  like  a 
purldn.  At  the  crossing  the  rios  form  a  rich  and  beautiful' 
star.  Hère  and  at  the  centre  of  the  apse  are  arranged  rich 
and  long  pendant  keystones,  from  which  rise  ribs  like  a  floir- 
er,  to  combine  tusse  ûarmoniously  with  those  of  the  vault. 
Tne  crossing  of  the  Qhuroû  of  S.  Maclou  at  pontoise  also  sho- 
îfs  a  very  pretty  and  simple  star  vault. 

A  partioularly  beautifal  subdivision  and  happy  addition  to 
a  circular  rib  is  exhibited  by  the  chapels  of  the  Assumption 
and  of  Sft  Dénis  in  the  Cathedral  at  Senlis.   The  ribs  not  on- 
ly  support  pendant  keystones,  from  wnicû  rise  new  arches,  but 
they  are  also  in  parts  aooompanied  by  foliage,  from  îfhich  th- 
ey  appear  to  spring.  The  vauits  of  the  miidle  aisle  of  tne 
3hurch  at  Villiers-le-Bel  hâve  a  good  effect,  sincs  the  ribs 
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are  oombined  into  clearly  understood  groupe.   Saoii  diagonal- 
pib  bas  two  side  ribs.   Tfae  intersections  of  the  latter  form 
squares  witii  tûe  pendant  keystones  around  a  larger  one  at  ths 
oentre.  Also  in  the  Abbey  Gàupoii  at  Saint-Riquier  tne  subdi- 
vision of  the  vauits  by  riohly  sculptured  boid  ribs  is  àappy. 
Arms  and  rosettes  at  ths  intersections  and  pendant  keystones 
in  the  side  aisles  complète  the  impression. 

A  beautifui-  vault  îfith  pendant  keystones,  that  reoeive  ribs, 
was  formeriy  in  the  fountain  hall  of  the  oioister  of  Valmagne 
(languedoo),  now  a  ruin  with  tne  vault  oompartments  wanting. 
îhere  may  bs  further  mentioned  the  vauits  of  a  chapel'  in  the 
Ohuroh  at  Bitry  near  Oompiegne  (B'ranois  I)  and  at  Oiermont 
in  picardy, 

A  beautif ul  variation  f rom  tais  System,  oombined  irith  the 

internai  eff eot  of  the  so-ôalled  Bohemian  vault,  is  exhibited 

by  the  Ohuroh  at  Auxi^le-c^ateau  in  Burgundy.   A  very  bfeaati- 

f  ul'  vaul't  is  spread  like  a  sail<  vault^  beneath  trhioh  in  a  hap= 

py  arrangement,  the  ribs  extend  outward  from  tns  keystone  as 

a  star,  ail  treated  as  ropas  and  forming  rioh  knots  at  oerta- 

1142 
m  places. 

Kote  1142,.   I\,\,usXva\eà  \tv  Xoàver  6ç  'ïçv\^\ov.  ?\,coirâi\e.  Vo\,. 

3.  ?\.  2.  ?\.evre  Qatie^v.  .wwat  \voL\je  super \,wtex\deà  \,\\e  erectiox\i 

2.   Vauits  of  the  higo  Renaissance  and  of  tiie  17  th  G 
3entury. 

736.   îheir  Gharacter  and  Sxamples. 

Besides  the  examples  already  meuTiioned  together  with  the  b 
buildings,  there  are  very  fevr  vauits  of  the  high  Renaissance, 
that  deserve  particuiar  mention.  ïsz   it  is  advisable  to  giva 
the  foilowing  examples,  since  taey  afford  furtner  information 
conoerning  the  tendency  in  taste  of  tne  style. 

The  subdivision  of  the  ooff er  décorations  of  certain  trans- 
verse  arches  in  the  side  aisles  of  S.  Aignan  at  Ohartres  (1543) 
is  taken  from  tûose  of  Bramante' s  arches  under  the  dôme  of  3. 
Peter  in  Rome. 

In  the  Gathedral'  of  Albi  the  ribs  crf  the  cross  vauits  aave 
sections  and  treatment,  tûat  aaâiallatô  tàern  to  pilasters  wi- 
th borders,  in  tûe  panels  of  .rnich  candelabra  support  the  ro- 
sette that  forms  the  décoration  of  the  keystone.   The  spandrels 
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of  thé  vaalt  are  leoorated  by  sopoli-  work,  that  is  oombinsd 
ïfith  aagels,  The  Italiaa  polyohromy  of  thèse  vaalts  ïrill»  be 
mentioned  later.  (See  the  lûterior  DeoopatioQ  of  Churches.  p. 
645). 

Also  to  be  mentioned  are  two  oof fered  tunnel'  vaaits  in  the 
Ohuroh  at  Gisops,  over  the  intepnal'  hall  of  the  new  towep  and 
extepnally  between  the  towep  and  the  buttress  of  the  façade. 
They  pest  on  a  cornioe  and  arohitpave,  that  ape  oopbelled  ont 
inside  on  masked  heads,  extepnally  on  consoles. 

In  the  IS  th  oentupy  are  founà  only  tunnel  vaults  ifith  int- 
epseoting  -side  vaults.  Leaepoiep's  Ohupch  in  the  city  of  Ri- 
chelieu has  a  tunneli  vaalt  «rita  posettes>  aleo  indeed  in  cof- 
feps.   The  tunnel^  vault  of  Sotpe  Daae  at  Vepsailles  by  J.  Hap- 
douin  Mansapd  in  1684^1636  srith  its  lunettes  is  heavily  built 
of  ashlaps,  as  sre  savr  in  tàat  of  3.  Sulpics  in  Papis,  and  as 
is  the  case  for  most  siiailap  ones. 
787.  Wooden  Vaults. 

The  ohoip  of  the  Ohupch  at  Pieppefonds  has  a  paneled  wooden 
vault  with  visible  tie  beaas  and  vertical-  posts.  Only  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  apse  is  plaoed  a  vertical  king  post,  on 
the  tie  Deams  of  sfhioh  is  the  date  1625. 
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Ohapter  16.  Donae  Gonstractioa. 
7S8.     lûtpodaotory. 
The  gpeatest  andeptakiags  of  oiiupoà  apciiiteotare  in  Italy 
aps  ooflneoted  with  dôme  oonstraotiioa;   Likeïrise  it  is  genepal- 
ly  assumed,  taat  the  intpodaotioa  of  this  form  into  France  f 
fopîBs  the  ïBost  impoptant  oocuppenoe  in  the  ohupoii  apohitsota- 
pe  of  this  coantpy- aftep  the  discontinuanoe  of  Gothio. 
It  tnepefope  appears  to  us  as  indioated,  to  desopibe  domioal 
buildings  togsthep  in  a  sepapate  Section, 

uà\^    ot   Çret^oXv  Avc\v\.-tect,uT6; --   ^lYv^a  mjo,»    ex  ooxn\ueft\  >a>à   >»\v\.o\v 
%\ve   o.rG\\\,\.ec\ô  o^    'tYve  n   "tV^  ceTvtur^   exvv\.&\veà  ÇveivoV  arG)^\. lec- 
ture,   a^^âi.  \>^   >a^\c\v  t\\e^   ft>iou\à  rece\.A56  \voxvor,    ^ov    \\ve  ^onu,  ot 

cew-tur^,    aXitYvoulXv  àesV^tveà   ^x^vàev   Wve   \xv^\,ueT\.(ie -ot    a  tas^e   a\,- 
•reoLâL>i   corrupt.   aixâi,   on  pT^,1^c\.\>Ves,    X\Ky\  cou\,d   otvi\.\j   proàuce   a  \) 

\.\ve'\,r  exv't\.re"t>à  a  T\iO^\»e  aivd  ^"raxvà  appeoL-raTvoe,  as  e^t^^'^^^^-  ^-^ 
exa\,-t\,T\.é  reW.I'^ouô  t  e^-^V-tv^s  as  -tVve  ^XKvest  (oO"t\v\c  G\vurc\ves  ot 
■t\ve  pveoeà'v.xv^  Gexv\\xT\es.''  See  ?atT\a,  La  îrauoe  axvcVeivue  zX 
T&oàevTve.   Vo\.    2.    p.    2178. 

It  is  pepfectly  coppeot  to  say,   that  tas  ouiiding  of  aotuai- 
domed  ohupcaes  in  B'rance  fipst  oonamenoed  undep  Douis  XIII. 
Ail-  in  Papis  wepe  began  betîfeen  1613  and  1680.     Yet  vie  find 
alpeady  in  the  16  th  centupy  a  nuaabep  of  domed  struotupes  — 
aithough  pathep  cnapels  of  iaadiaa  size  --  tûat  in  pegapd  to 
opiginality  and  by  the  peculiapities  in  design  developed  in 
them  by  the  arohiteots,    pepûaps  desepvs  greatep  attention  th- 
an  tns  tsro  faaious  examples  of  tne  f'oliowing  centupy,    tae  Chu- 
pohes  of  Val^de-Gpaoe  and  the  Oathedral-  of  the  Invalides. 

3ince  domioal  apohit'ècture  in  its  entipe  appeapance  in  ?pa- 
noe  was  an  entipely  Italian  apohiteotupal  style,   and  indeed 
f ipst  appeaped  vrith  the  ûigû  Benaissance,   at  f ipst  infiuenced 
by  tne  ppojected,   and  latep  by  tûe  executed  dôme  of  3.   Peter 
in  Rome,   the  Ppenoh  phases  of  tne  style  affeoted  it  iess,    and 
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it  3uff ices  to  divide  thèse  buildings  betireen  the  periods  f r- 
Ofltt  1495  to  1610, and  that  froB  1610  to  1745. 

a.  Domioal'  Architecture  duping  the  fipst  Period  of 
tûe  Renaissance. 

739.  B'irst  Sxainple. 

îne  earliest  statement  reiating  to  a  doaed  structure  in  Pr-' 
ance  aiust  be  the  foliowing,  that  I  take  from  the  splendid  wo- 
pk  of  Dom.  Trenablaye  en  Solesmes.  Simon  Hayeneufre,  who  îras 
at  the  saaie  time  priest,  architect,  painter  and  scuiptor,  do- 
rn  in  Château-Soutier,  bailt  about  1510  in  Le  Mans  the  destr-' 
oyed  chapel  of  tne  bishop's  Palace.     It  had  a  dôme  and  entipe- 

ly  exhibited  the  Italian  charactep  and  not  that  of  the  tpans- 

1144 
ition  period;    Hayeneufre  had  studied  in  Italy. 

ures  àe  V^èVise   cx\)\>x3i\\aVe.    SoVesme».      18*02.    \).    122.      ûorn   "îr- 

eu^ve   et  \,o,  CVva\ye\,Vc  àe  \,'àTv,c\etv,   e\>e&\\e  du  )iQ.xva.      Kou\>e\,\,\.ate 
àa   \,a  SaTtYve.    18Ô0.      îe\>.    T   duà   8.    Qevau-LcvxaevVe,    Xo\e   suv   S 
S.\imox\  lio\iet\ieutve   'v.xv  l^uVA.eW.tv  de  \a  Comm\ô»\,ûTv  YvVstorxc^ue   et 
ax»c\\aeo\,o4\c\ue  de   \,a  )ia^etiTie.   2  ud  Serves,   Yo\.    2.    1890.   p. 314. 
!•     The  Ohapel'  de  la  Toussaint  ia  the  Cathedpal  at  Toal. 

740.  i3escpiption  and  Histopy. 

The  Ohapeii  de  la  Toussaint  in  tne  Gathedral  of  Toui^  was  pps- 
viously  inentioned  at  the  saae  time  as  the  chapel'  des  Sveques 
there  and  cannot  be  consid^red  separately  f poai  that.  î?s  the- 

pefope  ref ep  to  vrhat  has  already  been  stated  an  oage  538  con- 

1145 
cepning  ?igs.  185  and  136,  and  add  thepeto  the  fotlo-yring. 

)îo\e  1145.   See  àr-ts.  723,  724. 

The  octagonal  chapel;  irith  a  doaie,   at  tûe  end  of  the  side  a 
aisle  on  the  pignt  of  the  entpance  and  in  the  vioinity  of  the 
doopifay  to  the  cloistep,    is  the  chapel'  de  la  Toussaint  repre- 
sented  in  Pigs.   190,   191,  also  that  of  the  Rois  Mages  et 

de  la  Nativité.     It  îras  foundei  by  Jean- Popget,   coamendatopy 
abbot  of  the  abbey  of  canons  pegulap  of  S.   deon  of  Toul<,   cnan- 
tep  and  canon  of  the  3atùedpal>   appellations  that  he  used  in 
his  îfill*  of  Sept,   30,   1549,   in  which  he  appanged  to  be  bupied 
in  the  cnapel,   that  ne  had  ouilt.   ^^'^ 

Ko\e   1146.      See   Ko\e   1123.      A.    Boea\BÂ.\,\.\Ba\.d  àea\.4t^a-tcs   \.\\\.s 
aou\.VveTxv  o\\ape\.    \,\ve   ôcxxîte  ^o^    "^^^  Ciom,m\8d\ox\   des  >ioxvumeTvt3   lAVa- 
\or\ç\\xea. 
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Vxv.   X\iZ  m\.dà"Ve   o^    t"^»  ^Xace  \»\\ere   \,s   -to  \>e  -t^vc  ■tr\iU»k^\va\    OlTo\v 

0ns  asosnds  to  the  ohapel  by  sight  steps,  in  order  to  obtain 
3pao3  fop  tiie  chapel^  des  Morts  under  it,  ïfiiioli  musli  hâve  reo- 
eived  tne' tomb  of  tne  foandep.      The  interiop  mast  hâve  b 
been  partly  oreated  at  the  oost  of  the  adjoining  buttress  Sys- 
tem. Bxternally  tne  wall  partly  rests  on  a  segmentai^  arch  t 
tupned  between  them  (see  Pig.  191),  and  It  is  further  streng- 
thened  by  two  stone  relieving  battrssses. 

uea  AOTtuxueTv^s  f utiercxNire»  à*î^ec\ue8  àe  "îquA,    <,'Sou\,    1876^,    \ft\vexv 
\ve  4\\>e8   tVxe   avrna   o"?    X\>.^  ^o^^^^^v   ^^eav^  îorèe\,   as   \\vo6e  ot    X\^z 
8G\iOO\    \i^»pec"V.or   JeaiVi  de   BarY>ea« 

îhis  oûapeii  of  Ail  Saints  (not  of  Ursula  as  in  Llibke)  is  on 
the  vfhoie  the  îforthy  sister  building  of  tns  ohapel  des  Svequ- 
es  or  S.  Orsalari-  but  is  oonstructed  with  an  octagonal  doue 
of  ashiars  -.fith  eut  extrados.  In  tne  ground  story  is  the  fo- 
rai more  nearly  square  vritn  tne  corners  eut  off.  What  Lttbke 
writes  of  the  transition  to  the  octagon  is  likswise  erroneous; 
he  first  begins  îfith  the  sniiaDiature  of  the  upper  order,  îrno- 
se  consoles  projeot  f rom  tne  entablature  of  the  Palladio  mot- 
ive, to  receive  the  arches  leading  to  tas  octagon  over  the  n 
niches.   The  shaf ts  of  the  marbie  oolumns  ars  plain,  but  on 
the  contpapy,  the  pilasters  are  ail  oeautifully  fluted.  On 
acoount  of  the  peculiar  chapactep  and  style  of  the  Qpsuia  oh- 
apel, we  psfep  to  tûe  description  of  5'igs.  185,  136.  (p.  533). 

The  exteriop  is  a  plain  ashlap  stpuctupe  jfitû  a  sculptuped 
belt  of  cavetto  snape  below  the  upper  Windows.  The  so-called 
Palladio  motive  of  the  lattsp  is  pepeated  extepnaliy.  Dut  wi- 
thout  fiâtes.   The  octagon  fipst  oegins  above  its  impost  and 
ovep  the  copnice  to  which  sucoeed  two  steps,  is  visible  the 
eut  exteriop  of  tne  low  ashlap  dôme.   At  tûe  lantern  are  ttie 
imoosts  of  the  arcade  Windows  and  lupthep  the  cornice  of  "one 
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oniy  relief  members,  that  oooap  ûere, 

Whea  I  visited  this  oàapel'  in  1395  for  tiie  second  time,  it 
vas  in  a  dangeroas  condition  and  vas  siiored  for  a  strengthen- 
ing  by  H.  Paul  Boeswilltrald»  tiiat  iinfortanately  iras  not  comm- 
enced, 

2.  3hateaa  Ciiapel  at  Âaet. 

741.  îhe  Interior. 

1149 
Ptillibept  De  b'Oraie  hiaiself  states,  tihat  the  oiiapel  of 

the  Cbateau  at  Anet  iras  by  ûiœ.     gven  if  saall,   it  is  one  of 

ttie  most  interesting  domed  Renaissance  designs  in  ffiranoe.   The 

composition  beoomes  saffioiently  intelligible  oy  ffigs.   192 

and  193.  Tàs  portioo,   ifàose  plan  is  almost  identical  wi- 

tû  tàat  of  the  Temple,   whicn  De  L'Orme  nad  erected  in  tàe  pa-' 

rk  of  Vlllers-cotterets  (fig.   195),  lay  in  tàe  same  vertical 

plane  as  the  right  wing  of  the  conrt,   tàat  almost  entirsly  o 

conoealed  tàe  oiiapel.     The  small  gallery  over  it  formed  a  por- 

1151 
tion  of  tiie  npper  passage. 

Xote  ii^'ô.      See  \v\a   krc^V-tecture   etc.   Boo\t  lY,    C\vo.p.ii,p,ii2» 

Ko-te  1150.      ?f om  Du  aerceau,    0.    Lee  f\iu%&ex^e\.\.eiv,\.  Bat-WeTvts 

e\o.    Vo\,.    2. 

Xote  1151.      S\.tvce   remoattX   ©t    XW\2,  \»\t\|,    \,we  c^opeV   Vvas  rec- 

e\.Aae<i   a  x\.e>û  t^-coiàe  \i>^   tive   arcXxWect  CaT\,»-t\.e, 

The  date  of  1547  on  a  cartouone  in  the  f rame  of  one  of  the 

1152 
birelve  figures  of  bne  Apostles,  irûich  Léonard  Limousin 

painted  in  enamels  for  this  oiiapel,  must  designate  tiie  time 

of  tàe  oompletion  of  tàe  décoration. 

Xo'te  1152.   KOAB  \u  )iu»euTib  ^ursiflasaVe-t  \iv  ÇarVs. 

This  circular  oûapel  is  cïtended  into  a  Qreek  cross  by  four 
short  arms.  By  the  arrangement  of  colique  surfaces  on  the  p 
piers  of  the  dôme  and  tneir  treatment  îfith  fluted  pilasters 
and  niches,  it  beiongs  to  tae  group  of  thoss  freely  reduoed 
variations,  îfhioû  were  inspired  by  the  design  of  Bramante  for 
the  Ohuroh  of  3.  Peter  in  8ome.  One  recalis  the  Ohurch  of  3. 
Sligio  degli  Oref ici  in  Rome  ouilt  by  Raphaël,  and  the  chapel 
of  Palace  di  3an  Siagio  by  Bramante. 

The  height  to  the  springing  of  the  dôme  appears  to  equal  t 
the  diameter  of  the  interior.  Tne  proportions  are  good,  îfitn- 
out  being  especially  entrancing.  3ince  ail  four  arches  of  t 
tne  dôme  follow  the  ourwature  of  liûe  form  of  the  plan,  their 
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warped  Une  is  less  repagaaat  tnan  in  the  Panthéon  at  Rome, 
irhere  the  ooour  on  the  apse  alone. 

'The  foroerly  execated  rich  internai  ornamentation  remains 
in  its  oûief  arohiteotaral  parts  and  is  wortny  of  mention^ 
îhe  spiraliy  arrangea  coffers  of  the  dôme  are  repeated  as  a 
projection  in  the  design  of  the  pavement,  exeonted  in  ?rhite 

and  blaok  marble  slabs,  witû  some  colored  ones  at  tne  middle. 
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On  the  pilaster  capitaXs  oocar  tvo  rows  of  those  «rater 

leaves  without  vplates,  irhioh  are  frequentiy  foand  in  Anet. 

The  bases  are  lonio  îiithoat  the  lover  torns. 

oV^Vteoture  etc.  BooV  lY.  ftXoL^,  il.  p.  112 • 

In  the  frases  enolosing  the  irindow-iike  aioixes'^  tnat  replace 
the  spandrels,  are  painted  ths  four  evangelists;  the  coraioe 
above  thèse  enclosares  is  formed  by  retaining  the  members  be- 
loîf  the  geison  of  the  iapost  oornioe  of  the  dotne. 

The  angels  in  relief  in  the  spandrele  of  the  arches  ïrers  e 
evidently  designsd  by  Jean  Soajon,  and  if  not  ail,  at  least 
a  part  of  them  were  likewise  exeoniied  by  him,  One  also  obser- 
ves hère,  ifhat  is  often  the  case  tita  ^ean   Goujon,  that  some 
of  his  figures  and  their  costumes  are  entireiy  in  tûs  charao- 
ter  of  the  iater  Smpire  style. 

Quite  bizarre,  capricions  and  illogical  is  tne  treatment  of 
the  ends  of  tne  arms  of  the  cross.  Tne  entaûiature  of  the  p 
pilaster  order  is  plainiy  intersected  by  the  jamb  of  the  rou- 
nd-arohed  îfindow,  and  the  intrados  of  tne  round  aroh  continu- 
es this  intersection  surface  of  the  jamb.  The  architrave  al»- 
one  is  profiled  in  the  jaib.  îhis  architrave  is  sapported 
by  the  remains  of  a  irindo»  jamb  and  lintel,  tnat  must  hâve 
been  left  on  the  pier  by  tne  intersection  surface  of  the  jamb. 
The  treatment  of  the  window  pier  by  tne  remains  of  tnis  f rame 
has  a  very  singular  ef fect,  and  is  strange  and  unsatisfactory. 
One  must  think  of  a  singular  poverty  of  ideas,  if  ne  must  not 
assume  bizarre  caprice. 

atvt  ot  ûTv,  \,iv\e"rsec\.eà.  tv^"*^  **  o^  \fcexDb\>ev  ot  ex  p\6r;  ou  ■t\\e  or- 
G\v  pVeT«  ot  t-Yve  XaàotvT\,a  ^^\  Qo.\,c\.xvaào  ot  francesco  à\.  QiVor^Vo 
T^eo.T   Covtoxva,    aixà   oift   X\i^  pVera  o^    t\\e  \,o4^\a  ot    VWVa   <x\\z  Y 
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der   ReTiaVesatioe  \.tv  'Sosea^ci.   (^eT^eraX  Q^\iapter.   Y^.\\a^•   ?V,   9« 

742.  Tiie  Bxtepior. 

bikswise  on  the   âxterior  tiie  remaios  of  the  wlndow  jambs  tr 
ffith  idlgh  ears  above  ând  beXow,  irith  a  part  of  the   pialo  lat'- 
ersected  vindovr  lintelv  fora  the  members  of  the  windoir  muilioa* 
The  treataent  of  the  nindoif  jaab  is  stiil  more  pecaliar.  Ât 
a  third  of  the  thiokness  of  the  ifall^  a  second  trindow  is  inter- 
sected  in  the  saae  aanner,  laserted,  and  by  thèse  remains  is 
narrowed  by  about  the  iridth  of  the  frame,  the  jaab  and  jrhat 
remains  above  and  below  of  the  lintel  and  sill,  Oikeîrise  the 
profile  of  the  tîfo  silîLs  reoessed  above  eaon  other  recurved 
like  an  inverted  underside  of  a  geison  srith  an  uptnrned  îrater 
drip,  behind  ifhioh  oocars  a  groove.  The  four  steps  rising  e 
externally  on  the  vaulting  of  the  dôme  to  the  lantern  appear 
to  havs  the  oid  steps.  They  havs  sharp  angles  îfithont  mould- 
ing,  that  Da  Oerceaa  and  Pfnor  givs.  The  eut  extradoses  of 
the  voussoirs  fora  the  externai  line  of  the  doae.  The  exécu- 
tion of  the  stoneoutting  is  so  aoourate,  that  even  vrithout  a 
any  proteoting  doae,  no  in jury  at  ail  seems  to  hâve  ooourred, 

The  lantern  is  striking  by  its  height  and  width  in  proport- 
ion to  the  ïfhole.  Its  gallery  of  ooupled  Oorinthian  ooiuans, 
that  support  eignt  arches,  is  rather  pretty.  The  balustrade 
above  their  entablature  soarcely  alloirs  its  calotte  to  appear. 
Their  Sorinthian  capital»  frequentiy  recall  those  of  Ds  Li^Or-' 
me  at  the  Tuileries.  The  leaf  points  on  tne  beii  appear  to 
be  supported  by  a  lower  plain  leaf,  from  which  rise  the  not« 
ches.  They  al so  nave  soae  relationship  to  Lhose  on  the  port- 
ai of  Ânet,  now  in  the  Scole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 

The  slender  plain  stoae  pyraaids  of  the  low  towers,  that 
now  appear  bare,  aay  hâve  been  f ormerly  visible  oniy  sideîfise 
and  from  the  rear  in  connection  with  the  roof  and  chimneys  of 
the  !fing.  Like  those  in  Pig.  206,  they  mast  be  tokens  of  the 
feudal'  rights  of  the  aaster  of  the  château. 
3.  Other  Doaed  Buildings. 

743.  Notre  Dame  des  Ardilliers  at  Sauaur. 

An  interesting  doaed  structure  for  ïfhioû  I  long  possessed 
no  information  better  than  the  engraving  of  the  arcnitect 
Jean  Marot,  is  the  Ohurch  of  îîotre  Dame-  des  Arailliers  at 
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Saamur.  (Pig.  194     ).   fere  tais  charoh  ia  Italy,  it  would 

be  placel  bstïfsen  1505  and  1520  oq  aooount  of  ita  severe  tre- 

atment.  That  of  tiie  square  grouncl  story  witû  tûs  gable  in  t 

tûe  aiiidle,  the  strong  corners  orojfned  by  obelisks,  iirectiy 

peoal'le  the  ground  story  of  S.  Maria  di  Lbreto  in  tàe  Piaoe 

Trajana  in  Rome,  that  Antonio  da  Sangaiio  the  younger  oegan 
.   ._^  1156 

Xote  1150.   ?TOx^  JiaroX,  ^eaxv  etc.  YoX.  1,  p.  20. 

)îo\e  11Ô6.   JooiTVTve,  à.  ?etVte  î)\.ct^.ot^^^^^^.ve  Çieo|roL\iYv\,c^ue  àe 
Voi  Çvaivoe.  (»,f  qt\,s,  1880^  meiaWiOt^B  At  >D\-t\v  ■t\\e  àa-\res  o^  \.\^z 
16  t>v  axx^  17  t\v  ceTvturVes.   1  t^^*^  1 0^^*31  tuore  excvct  s-ta\eme- 
\\\2>   Vn  l^eame,  L.  Xot\ce  »>*r  Xotre  ^oi-ae  ^^%   Arà\.\.\Veurs,  p.  68, 
69,  113.  SOi\s.muv.  1883. 

3o  far  as  Marot's  engraving  permits  a  décision,  it  may  be 
plaoed  in  the  olasaical  period  of  [jôuis  XIII  and  of  Louis 
XIV.  Only  at  my  vâsit  io  tûe  year  1900  oould  I'  deteriaine, 
that  it  ïras  begun  ^n  1634  and  ootBpleted  in  1095.   Instead  of 
passing  into  an  octagon  like  tne  ohurch  oaentioned  in  Rome, 
the  upper  story  is  hers  oiroular.  îiiarot,  perhaps  the  Crea- 
tor of  tûe  building,  nas  e7identiy  engrayed  the  original^  des- 
ign, »hioh  exhibits  better  proportions.   Tae  ground  story  sub- 
stantially  corresponds  to  our  pig.  and  to  the  time  of  1654. 
The  building  itas  then  disoontinued  untii  Louis  XIV  completea 
it  in  1695.   The  attic  )fas  omitted,  the  drum  and  its  irindoîfs 
made  more  slender  and  subdivided  by  eight  buttresses  of  rect- 
angular  section  with  coupled  piiasters  on  the  façade.   Pian 
and  section  of  the  ohurch  are  given  in  ?igs.  196,  200. 

744.  Ohapelf  in  the  park  at  Viilers-Ootterets. 
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A  nandsome  original  small  domed  design  s?as  the  Temple, 

that  De  L'Orme,  aooording  to  his  own  statement,  ouiit  in  the 

park  of  the  Ohateau  of  VilIersôCotterets  for  Henry  II,  and  t 

that  now  exists  no  longer.   Du  Oerceau  did  not  represent  it 

in  the  Plus  Sxoellents  Bâtiments  de  France,  but  on  che  other 

hand  among  his  original  draifings  for  this  vork  in  London,  for- 

tunately  were  found  the  tio  oareful  drawings  of  it,  that  ne 
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reproduce  in- Pig.  195.      55ven  in  Du  Gerceau's  time,  it  was 

1159 
in  very  bad  condition. 

Kote   115T.    -   -    -    ^cxX  V\.\.\.er8-CoiL,-tere\ô,    \»Vveve   I  bu\.\t   ex  Te'îu- 


894: 
5\îià4emeivt  Vtue«)  ^o>d   Xo   ^«â.|e  yk^\\   -   -   -   »,      sec  t^e  )ie«ioir  ot 
Qe  L^OvTfce   \n  Ber^i^,    x.   Ue»  ^ratiàe»   àroYiV-teotes  fratvcaVô  etc. 

Br\,\,\,a\v  Jluaeu»  \,ic  Lox^àoi^,      Pr\iv\  îioou.   YoX,    «ô** .    p.    T^, 

Xo\e  ll^ft.      Du  Cerceau  i*T\,tes;  --   *on  \\ve  rV^Y^^  Yvatid   \.»  a  o 
(i\va\>e\,   ot    tooà  â.ee\.^tv, Vet®^^  \6^\.o\r  Va   a  porWoo  >»Â.-t\^  coVu^we, 
>o\\,\v   a  &e\\.\tv.t  4o\w4   Xo   ruVt^  ^or  \.cilcV  ot    care.*   See  Les  ?\ue 
ïxceVVeivtô  Bast\»ett-t6   etc.   Yo\..    2.   p.   4. 

If  one  ooffles  fpom  tiie  Ciiateaa,   the  ohapel'  of  De  Ei^Orme  was 
on  the  right  on  the  middle  alley,   appanged  jast  at  tàe  f irst 
orosaway.,   as  may  be  seen  f  roa  ths  original^  draîiing  of  Du  Cer- 
ceau in  the  Brltisn  Museui. 

It  is  intepesting  hepe  to  sse  hoif  De  L'Orme  treated  an  ant- 
ique poPtioo,ana  what  ppopoptions  ha  gave  to  the  beautiful' 
gable,   f op  ïfhioh  he  oapefully  ppepareî  by  the  stepped  stpuot- 
upe*     Its  plan  is  almost  identical  with  that  on  his  Château 

onapel  at  Anet.    (?ig.   192) •     As  fop  his  so-oalled  Ppench  opd- 
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ep,   the  shafts  hâve  bands  as  dPUiBs,   to  oonoeal  the  joints. 

ipom  the  poptico  one  dipeotly  enteped  the  oipoulap  domed  int»- 

epiop,   tnat  vas  extended  on  tûpee  sides  by  iow  ohapeis. 

Xote  llôO.      See  ^z  L^Or%e's   kTC)^\. lecture.      BooVt  Y.    CVvap.    7.J\, 
p.    156  >»,    aiid.   Boo^^  fil.    C^ap.    IS.    p.    2.18  ^. 

745.      rhe  Intepiop  of  îlotpe  Dame  des  Apdilldeps. 

Together  with  F'ig.   194,   Jie  hâve  deaopibed  the  extepiop  of 

the  Ohupoh  of  Notpe  Dame  dss  Apdiliieps  at  Saumup.     ffe  noir  g 
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give  in  ffig.  196     the  section  of  the  same.  The  intepiop 

also  ahoirs  hère  a  stPikingly  sevepe  suodivision  in  the  sensé 
of  the  good  oiassioal'  teadenoy  of  about  1500  to  1520.  We  th- 
epe  f ind  peœiniscenoes,  whioh  indicate  the  gpoup  of  masteps, 
that  stood  undep  the  influence  of  the  designs  for  3.  Petep. 
It  îfould  be  diif ioult  to  aot  also  fini  a  oeptain  similapity 
to  ppimatiocio's  domed  stpuotupe  fop  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Va- 
lois at  3.  Denis,  whose  section  is  sho^n  by  Pig.  197,  and  vrh- 
ose  close  connection  with  the  design  fop  the  Ohupoh  of  3.  Pe- 
tep nas  already  been  eiphasized. 

Xo\e  1161.   ?rom  JiaroX,  i,   Yo\..  i.  p.  20. 

Xo-te  1162.   See  Kr-ts.  50,  51.  k\^o   îV^e.  21,  106,  203. 

In  conséquence  of  the  omission  of  the  attic,  the  entabiatu- 
pe  of  the  dpum  vanished.  Ovep  a  pilastep  extend  apohivolts. 
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that  sapport  a  coraloe  wàloii  la  ooncentrlo  with  tiie  roandl*ar- 
ohed  Windows.  Tàereby  ths  iaternal  Une  o£  tùe  doms  osoasid 
ûigher.  The  détails  are  not  very  fine  and  exiiibit  tàe  oaarao- 
tep  of  tne  time  of  Louis  XIV, 

746.  âooie  of  3.  Clotilde  at  Ândelys* 

Over  tne  crosslng  of  the  Churcà  of  3.  Glotiide  at  Ândelys 
of  aboat  1550  rises  a  saall  sesiioiroular  doiae  above  pendentif 
7SS,  similar  to  those  of  ths  Onaroii  of  3w  Peter,  srithout  any 
lighting  in  it,  but  witù  fineiy  deoorated  band-lika  riba. 

4.  The  famous  Toab  Shapel^  of  the  Valois  at  S*   Denis. 
(Mausoleum  des  Valois  or  Hotre  Dame  La  Rotonde. 

747.  îbe  OOBposition. 

We  hâve  alpeady  had  fréquent  oooasion  to  refer  to  this  dom- 
116a 
ed  structure     and  a  olose  connection-  vritû  Sw  ?eter  in  Rome, 

partiouiarly  with  several  of  the  parts  begun  by  Braaante  and 

by  Raphaël,  but  now  no  longer  existing,    \.and  further  to 

emphasize  the  authorship  of  Prioiaticoio. 

\.a\.'*.  TIYie  c\rcu\.ar  t©^*  o^*-^  Cor\.T^1i\v\,0LXv  oirder  a\oxve  vecaW  80- 
metXvVxv^  ot  "^^e-  ïoitv,-t\^eoiv,  i^See  Bo^.s\.^.«\.a,  1^.  àe.  |j<\  Sepu\,\ufc 
des  Va\o\«  \.xv  iiemo\re«  àe  \«l  SocVeXe  à.^   VftA.at.oxre  àe  ÇavVa, 

Xo\e  lies.   See  kvX,    167 •  p.  162. 

It  is  striking  how  externally  the  projections  do  not  corres- 
pond to  stronger  points  of  support  than  in  the  projected  ono- 
ir  aisles  of  S.  Peter,  ont  are  allowed  by  the  enlarged  trefoil 
capitale.  By  the  form  of  tne  interior  as  a  duodecagon,  that 
by  the  projeoting  pairs  of  coluains  appeared  to  consist  of  al- 
ternately  narrow  and  oroad  sides,  Primaticcio  brought  the  li- 
fe  of  the  *'rhytamic  bay";  into  nis  composition.  By  the  rich 
views  into  the  upper  and  lower  ohapels,  and  the  exoellent  pr- 
oportions of  the  orders  in  thèse  and  in  the  main  interior,  he 
lent  to  his  création  a  f ancy  and  heightening  of  the  grand  ef- 
fect,  that  elevated  this  toœb  chapel  into  an  interior  of  dre- 
amy  beauty,  beiide  whioh  neither  France  norltaly  oould  place 
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anytàiag.  Prioiaticcio  showel  by  this,  tnat  àe  «ras  entlrely 
fforthy  to  be  plaosd  at  leaat  as  the  eqaal  suocessor  of  9s  L*' 
Orms  at  the  iiaad  of  the  royal  baiidiags  ia  franoe  (tae  Louvre 
remaiaed  andsr  the  charge  of  Lescot),  and  to  occupy  this  eie- 
vated  position  aotil  his  deatn. 

The  oniy  point  in  this  conposition,  on  irhioh  I  oan  discover 
no  certainty  of  the  effect,  is  the  question,  hov  the  projeot* 
ing  pairs  of  oolaoïns  in  tiro  stories  supported  the  oiroalar  d 
dôme*  In  the  engravings  are  indicated  no  terminating  caps  n 
nor  rib-like  oontinaatioas  of  thsss  asoending  lines,  and  jnst 
as  littie  does  the  doms  rise  frorn  fjhe   front  plana  of  ':iie  couo- 
led  ooittflms,  and  the  interseoting  vaalts  of  the  lunettes  do 
not  end  on  them,  It  inay  be  aoted  otherwise,  that  in  the  eng- 
raving  of  Marot,  Pig.  194,  and  that  of  Gif fart,  9ig.  210,  the 
treatment  is  différent  betiieen  the  pairs  of  ooiumns.  That  of 
Qiffart  appears  the  better. 

Likeîfise  différent  représentations  of  the  building  wsre  al- 
reaay  given,     to  waich  îfe  now  add  the  section  in  Fig.  197. 
The  gênerai  arrangeient  is  tnerefore  safficiently  intel- 
ligible and  is  suff icient  to  attract  the  attention  to  a  séri- 
es of  other  points. 

>Cot.c  1166.   Sec  t\\e  exXerVor  \xv  ?\.s,.  21;  \\\.e  vjnpiçxer  p\.aTv  cxuà 
t\ve  secWoxv  ot  "t^ve  s\<ie  c\vave\,s,  T\4*«  kK%    K^\    "^^^  Vovaer  pXatv, 

î^|.  213. 

Xô-te   116T.      Çroxa  iiaro-t,    Seau.    Oeu>3re.   YoV.    l.    p.    lOô. 

Of  ail  domed  buildings  in  botn  Italy  and  north  of  the  Alps, 
tûere  must  hâve  besn  nona,  ifhich  like  this  in  certain  parts 
ïras  so  strongly  related  to  the  designs  of  Bramante  and  of  Ra- 
phaël'for  3.  Peter  in  Roae.  Particularly  in  tne  treatment  of 
the  tîfo  stories  of  side  ohapels  and  of  their  connection  ifith 
the  middle  interior,  vhich  is  excellent, and  directly  recalls 
the  choir  aisles  of  3w  peter  and  the  apses. 

Likewise  on  the  exterior  has  Primaticcio  carried  out  the  a 
anitnated  alternation  and  heightening,  oontained  in  the  *^Rhyth- 
mio  bay",  even  in  a  tifofold  way;  f irst,  îfhen  he  oreated  an  a 
alternation  between  the  narrow  projeoting  and  the  «rider  reces- 
sed  bays,  and  second,  in  tne  latter  again  by  the  irider  middle 
intercolumniation  »ith  the  arched  window  and  tne  narroîfer  witn 
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niohes,  he  establishei  anotûer  form  of  tne  phytfaiaic  oay. 
743.   ÊPPor  of  Palttstre. 

Ifl  the  exisTienoe  of  this  projeoting  narroîfer  bay  and  its  3 
sabdivision,  botû  in  Léscot'â  ooart  of  tàe  Loavre  and  on  tàe 
extepior  of  tiis  Maasoieun  fss  Valois,  Palustre  believed  he  r 
peoognized  a  suffioient  gpoand  înitàe  agresment  of  style  for 
aiaking  Lesoot  also  the  aatûop  of  tûe  Mausoleum  des  Valois. 
Ttie  possibility  of  only  Hère  meeting  with  suoh  an  idea  Is  on- 
ly  explained  by  the  faot,  tiiat  men  are  still  entirely  blind 
in  the  histopy  of  art  with  regard  to  the  mythmio  bay,  One 
does  not'  oonoeive  either  the  irorth  of  its  esthetic  meaning  or 
the  vast  importance  of  the  architeotaral'  System,  into  irhich 
Bramante  developed  it,  or  the  numerous  applications  thereof 
in  the  school*  of  Bramante  in  the  entire  16  th  oentury,and  in 
ail  Europe  f rom  Qresden  to  Tomar  in  Portugal^  and  from  Sngland 
to  Venice.  Por  its  importance  in  France  ne   refer  to  the  Ohap- 
ter  devoted  espeoially  to  the  rhythmic  bay.  ^^^^ 

XoAte  1168.   See  ^"^apt-er  9.   J^vts,  518  \o   538. 

As  évidence  that  the  form  of  tne  rhythmic  oay  believed  by 
Palustre  to  be  characteristic  of  Pierre  Lescot  '/ras  a  common 
possession  of  the  school  of  Bramante,  may  be  mentioned  t»o  w 
îforks  in  Italy  preceding  the  Mausoleum  des  Valois  ûy  only  ao- 
out  a  year.  In  the  Ghuroh  at  gratta  Umbertide  in  Umbria 
(1559-1655),  a  work  of  Bino  Sozzi  and  Lapparelli,  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  oiroular  interior  recalle  that  of  the  Mausoleum 
in  S.  Denis,  commenced  soon  afterwards.  It  has  tifo  stories, 
each  subdivided  eight  times  by  the  rhytnmic  bay.  dikevrise 
in  the  circular  court  of  the  famous  Palace  Oapraroia,  begun 
in  the  same  year,  Vignola  has  empioyed  this  oay. 
749.  Détails  and  Interior  Décoration. 

Aocording  to  the  description  of  ?elibien     in  1621,  îftio 
therein  agrées  îfith  the  drawings  of  Jean  Marot  (B'igs.  21,  45), 
there  was  externally  a  Dorio  and  aoove  this  an  lonio  order, 
each  with  20  coiumns,  witûout  tne  numerous  piiasters.  In  the 
interior  Oorinthian  below  and  Composite  coiumns  above.   Betsf- 
een  the  former  were  niches  for  lifesize  statues.  Sach  chapel 
had  its  altar  opposite  the  entrance  arcnifay.  Consequently  t 

the  second  of  the  tjro  descriptions  given  Dy  Boislisle  is  the 

1170 
correct  one. 
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Xote  ii6^.   %\.*-to\Te  d-e  \»*X\)btv>fte  de  Sab\,ivt-^eu\8,  p,  ô65  et 

sec^.  \.n  ^oVsWsXe,  A.  àe  p,  286. 

Kotc  1170.   Iii  "tV^e  àe«CT\pt\,oii  t\.»eïi  \>>i  Bo\.ft\.VsVe  ou  y ,2.6^, 
Vuàeeà  accoTàVut  \o  •tXvaX  ©t  JlarcVv  \4,  1582,  /he  aa^ft:  --  «•'S\ve 
exterVoT  ot  t^e  ^ioivumeut  comprises  a  ^vea-t  vi\ikmy>eT  ©^  ooVumx^a 
©t  tVie  (50T\.f>i"t\v\.att  oràev;  \^e  V^-terVor  Vs  t^<^^^  «\.t\v  »cxrb\,e  a 
at^à  \i«  ©t  t^e  0©T(ipoB\.\e  oràer. 

In  référence  to  the  letting  of  tne  work  at  tiie  oheapest  ag- 

reed  prioe  on  Map oh  14,  1582,  tàe  oontraot  K  102,  No.  2   in 

the  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris,  as  Soislisle  îrrites,  gives 

the  smaliest  détails  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  mon- 
1171 

Xote  ii7i,   See  Bo\s\\.«\»e,  k*   d,e.  p.  268,  ¥©•  %• 
As  an  addition  to  what  has  aiready  been  said  oonoerning  the 
properly  architectaral:  effect  of  the  interior,  it  lust  be  re- 
membered,  that  the  latter  iras  apparently  entirely  exeonted 
in  colored  marbie,  the  cost  of  its  completion  being  estimated 
even  in  1532  by  superintendant  A.  Nicoiay  at  80,000  to  30,000 
croirns.   This  cornes  froai  soise  statements  in  the  inventory  of 
the  comptrolier  Mederic  de  3enon  mads  in  Sept.  1572.  Also  m 
marble  groups,  such  as  the  Ascension  of  Shrist,  oontributsd 
to  the  effect. 

In  this  inventory  jrsre  mentioned:-^  28  ooiaipns.  of  biack  mar- 
ble of  Dinan,  8  ft.  less  2  ins.  long  and  13  ins.  diameterCp. 

loi):  one  figure  of  the  risen  Ohrist  of  wnite  maroie,  7  ft. 

1172 
2  ins.   high,   3  ft.   wide,   and  tîro  Je-fs  of  the  same  height 

beside  it.     12  pièces  of  red  marbie,   ''in  the  fortn  of  half  ni- 
ches (24  f t.   high);   the  svangelist  rougaed  out  in  gray  aarble; 
coiainns  of  Trhite  or  gray  aarble,   ifitn  their  bases  of  black  m 
aiarbie,";  50  pilaster  bases  of  white  or  gray  aaarbie. 

Xote  li*?2.      CouTOL^oà,    L.      ûeux  ^paA>es   àe  \*a  (J\iape\,\.e  t^'^er- 
avve  àes  Yo\o\.8,    etc.    ^îibo  ^)\a4wkeTy.\ô   ©t    tVve   ôe\>u\.o\vra\,   c^apeV 
©t    t.\ve  Ya\.©ua   a\.  S.    Dei\\,«,    t©da>i    \.Ty,   X\\,z  ^ouore,  ""    \x\  )ie\^©\Tea 
de   \,0i  SocVete  Xat\©TvaVe  de*   XTvt\.ç\\x©\.Tea   de  Çvaxvce.    Vo\,.    88. 
1,1878^.      \^e   Yva*    8\vo\oT\\\vem   Xo  Xxe   EOT^aT^,   èu©rda   ©t    "tïNe   t©mb    ©t 
ft\vTVat. 

Aocording  to  tne  inventory  of  1572,  there  were  already  set 
in  the  érection  of  the  Oharch;  "ia  base  of  a  great  ooiann,  9 
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bases  of  great  pilasters  of  gray  and  oixeà  stone,  7  pièces  of 
black  marole  oat  with  angles  to  serve  In  tùe  first  comice  of 
the  circamferenoe  of  the  aisle  iritùin  tne  irork,   four  pièces 
of  torus  of  gray  marbie  —  above  tiie  4:  first  courses!    thé  ba- 
ses of  the  altars  of  the  littie  ohapele  between  the  colamns; 
same  in  eaoti  of  the  six  oàapeis.     Already  injuries  caused  by 
rain  and  storms  ûad  compelled  tàe  contracter  to  remove  sever- 
al  pièces  of  tàe  coarses,   and  to  place  tiiem  in  the  ohapel  of 
the  treasnry". 

The  Mausoleum  îras  torn  down  in  1719  at  the  order  of  the  Re- 
gent. 

o\.8,    0.  ti\xm\x©r   are   atWV   V^k   t\ve  Car"*  lionceaux   at  Sar\a,    p\«aced 
as   aTt\.^^c\.a\.   ru\ns   ot    a  coXoiAKaàe   at  t\ie   ^Xk^  ot    a  poo\,,    \.tvà- 
eed  Z%  >B\.t\\   exv.ta\)\a-tuTe,    1  meTeVi^  ^V»^^  cap\ta;\.ay   l  XvQ.^vk^XkX2, 
ot    aV^atts  \B\t\v  \>a%eô,    oiv,e  tvortiotvtaX,    a\vat"t  «Vt^v  capVtaX,,    \ie\A| 
aV-totc-^^ôv   J^3.      "îVve  capVtaVs   are   ot    t\\e  Cortxvt^vVatv  oràer,    >ae- 
r\^   \bz\\   àestitteâi,  >»\.t\v  oW^ae  \,ea^es,    aT\à  muc\v  t^^®-^   ■t\vaTv   t\vose 
ot   Çterre  Lescot   tiv   tYve  court   ot    t\ve  Lô\x>are,    «ttYv  \5.er>4   t^^*^^ 
\ûroué,\vt  \30\,ute   stems.      l^texatvàer  Letvotr,    tt\.  iiusee  àes  i^onume- 
Tvts  îraT\.ca\.s,    YoV.    2,,    v«    ^"î^i    xika\tC6   t\\e  t*^^^<^^^^l,   statemeixt   c 
coxvcerntA^   t\vem*. --    '*'S\\ere  ma>à   ^e   seen   at  ^onceaux   a  otrcus   b 
\)ut\,t   tu  tc>r\^   ot    a  ruttw  iftttXv  QortxvtXvtatv  coX.uift.x^s,    awà,    a  c\,rcu- 
\#ar   tempVe  oomposeà   ot    fhe   coVunns   ot   V>tac\t,ii\var\5\,e  \>ro\]k<^\\t  t 
troxik  t\\e  B\xape\  des  YatoVs*.    i,See   Botstts"\.e,    k*    àe.    v,    290"). 

750.   Historioai. 

1174 
Â.  de  Bôisiisie      was  one  of  tne  first,  irno  stadied  the 

history  of  the  érection  of  the  Tomb  of  Henry  II  and  of  the 

Tooab  Ghapel'  of  tne  Valois.   In  his  opinion  the  works  on  Notre 

Bame  La  Rotonde  îcere  oniy  conamenced  after  the  deatû  of  Priaia- 

1175 
tiocio,  after  the  appointoaent  of  Jean  3uliant     îfith  600 

livres  as  annual'  salary.  Tnibaud  Metaeau,  Olaude  Suerin,  Ch- 
arles Ballant,  Jérôme  Olaudsbin  and  Jacques  Ohampion  îrere  the 
contractors. 

Xote  ll*?4«      S>ee  La  SepuVture   des  VaVots   tw  >ie^o\res  àe  Va 
Soctete   àe   \,*»%\sto\.re  àe  Çarts.   Vot.    3.    p.    242-292.    Çar\s.l897. 

)tote   1175.      Bo\s\ts\,e    i,p .    249^    a^uer\es,    \aYvetYver  Bu\.\,ant   \\aà 
reottvi   t^^^^^  0^"^   ^t    to^^©'"'    ^^   1560;    mt^Vvt   \ve  tvot  Vvaxje   retatxveà 
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\^e   ott^^i^-   ot    co^v^roWer,    «>^\,o\\  Vve   s\%\i\.   Viaà   \.iv   i57îi,    and   Yv 

o\.s   SaT^wa\.*î  • 

Tûis  opinion  aay  be  oorPôot,  tûoagh  it  rataer  aupppised  me 

at  first.  It  is  indeed  bassd  on  tàô  one  hand  apoa  tae  alotr 

proéress  oï   the  works,  that  appears  fpom  the  inventory  of  1572, 

but  further  oa  the  faot,  tbat  io  the  aooounts  of  tne  f i- 

pst  seven  or  siéht  years  aoapoely  is  mention  made  exoeotin^ 

1177 
of  tae  Tomb.      (^onstantiy  /ras  tbe  blâme  plaoed  on  Ballant 
1178  V       ^ 

fop  a  foundation,  tùat  was  eitûer  Insuffioient,  op  fre- 

qaently  p^quiped  pepaips  in  conséquence  of  the  negleoted  con- 
dition of  tne  unfinished  building, 
Xo\,c  1176.   See  kv\,    "7^%. 

\Yvo.\   X\iZ  àoxfceà    8\vv\jiC"t\3kTe   i»Oi«   onXvj   d.ec\.àeài   ow   \.tv   t\ve   Vast  per- 
nod  ot    tVve   Wt®  ©t   ?TVmtt\V,ccVo,      Ee  larWea   on  p.    246:--   *^'îo 
tt\-tr\,\)\i\e   \.\.   to  Çr\.flvtx\,\oc\.o    appecrs   wore   sotVsto^'^o^^»    a\,t\vo- 
\x^\v  proo^B   o^ve  «anWin^,    ^>Jtt   Vt   Va  x>eT>^   cxdm\a8\,b\ie,    \,\\OLt   \Yve 
èrcat  ItaWan   orWsA:.  ma^   Yvaiae   rece\A5eà   t>ve   ovder   to   prépare 
\,\\e  p\oiïva   ot    ciw   ent\re    ed\.t^<oe   \,xv   •t\\.e   lest   per\od   ot   A\\a   VV^^» 
at^-er   X\<z  x\zo.v\\i,   "^ \x\.\2>^z^  ooTiipVet\.oxv   o^    X^z   ceTv,o\opïv   VtaeVt, 
■tVkO-t   \.s   exo\,us\,oe\,\^   i^entVoned   \n   t,\\e   sexjen   or    e\,èVix  ^\re-t   axv- 
nuoiX    aocoutvte,'"   Ve   sYvaW,   aoon   4\.i&e   'tVe   redôona  \lV\,^   >jûe   oanxvot 
adop-t   X\\.\9  \aVe^. 

Xo^te   inS.    Scorce\.^    «oa   \\ve  \)u\\,à\.w|   a'oo\>e  tae   s,rouxvd,    xû\\eTv, 
\-t  >ûaa  Tveceaaar^   Xo   underto.\te  iBor\ta   on   X\\.z  ^oundat^ona  XiclMte- 
en   1072   and   1582.      See   \.\ve   aci»e,    p.    2ô2..      'îVve  coxvd\.\\.on   o^    X 
X\\,z   »*'exGa>ûa't\.0Tv   \xnder   tV^e   aa\.d   OL\.a\,e   o^    X\^z   aa\d  xfcauao\.e\3b»   a 
o.Tvd   uTvdar   t\\e   aa\.d   c\\ape\a   dea-t,\ned  t©^   p\.oc\n4  oo^^\.na   and 
btera",    ^aa   deacrt^ed   on  Xo^a.    10,    1580;    »et>^»a\*   oouVta  \va\5e 
no  'oo.c\;-t^^^^^4»      'î^^   aome,    p.    256. 

Whetbep  this  can  ae  décidai  wita  satire  aectaloty,  I  do  not 
ventupe  to  say,  sinoe  in  tbe  désignations  of  tiie  royal  aooou- 
nts, one  does  not  know  in  ail  cases,  waether  a  payaient  yras 
aade  for  tas  tomb  or  fop  the  tomb  chapel.  Tae  désignations 
oniy  papely  diffep  fpom  sach  othep.  Sincs  tas  tomb  vas  oomp- 
leted  in  1570,  ons  should  at  least  beiieve,  that  iatsr  payms- 
nts  saould  only  De  designated  as  pelating  to  the  ohapel.     And 
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yet  this  ooours  only  onoe,  as  évident  fpom  the  foilowing  rec- 
ords. 

Baptiste  da  Serceaa  wa8  entrusted  in  1532  iritfa  tiie  ''ovepsi- 
gnt  of  ûis  buildings  and  of  the  tomb  of  the  late  kiag  Benpyfc 

?or  the  year  1535  we  twice  f  ind  ail  sorts  of  work  ixnder  the 

1179 
title  of  "Sepuitope  S.  Deiis  en  France"*      g»inally  in  1537 

undsp  the  same  title  stands:—  "Transcpipt  of  tetters  given 

at  Paris,  Nov.  12,  1537,  Dy  nhioû  tne  king  has  appointed  Jean 

Nicoiai  superintendant  of  the  chapel,  that  the  king  oaases  to 

be  built  in  the  Ohupoh  of  3.  Denis  f op  the  tomb  of  tne  late 

king  Henry**  gy  this  may  be  seen,  that  by  the  désignations 

''Sépulture  du  feu  roy  Henry*,  and  ''Sépulture  S.  Denis"  are  me- 

ant  the  tomb  and  the  ohapei  together  as  a  * hole. 

p.  3  8,  hr\    aità  ^2. 

?ro!n  the  faot  that  still  in  1537  the  domed  structure  itself 
ïfas  designated  as  ''Tomb  of  king  Henry  II",  it  appears  to  me, 
that  anothep  important  détermination  results.  Hen  had  become 
aocustomed  to  designate  the  domed  building  as  the  Tomb  of  Hen- 
ry II,  although  the  cûapel  was  unf inisaed  and  the  tomb  was  n 
not  pàaoed  therein.  Is  not  then  this  appellation  a  sure  pro- 
of ,  that  the  tomb  vas  pre?iously  placed  in  this  domed  buildi- 
ng, and  thepef ope  the  désignation  of  Tomb  of  Henpy  II  îias  ap- 
plied  to  tne  domed  stpuotape,  and  that  ooth  wepe  ppeviously 
insepapabie  and  irepe  designed  together? 

Also  all«  oontempopaPy  Prench  wpiteps  thereon  appear  united, 
in  that  the  tomb  and  the  ohapel<  were  inséparable.  In  the  in-' 
dex  of  the  Comptes  des  Bâtiments  du  Roi,  'that  marquis  r,eon  de 
labopde  published,  fchis  is  ifpitten  "chapelle  des  Valois  ou 
Sepultupe  de  Henpi  II". 

The  évidence  fop  the  autnopship  of  Primaticcio  for  the  dom- 
ed building  itself  ifill  be  f ound  in  Ohaptep  21  on  Tombs. 

-ô'.  Domioal'  Apchitectupe  doping  the  second  Period  of 
the  Benaissance.  (1610-1745). 

751.  Impoptant  DiffepSBoe  fpom  the  Dômes  of  Italy. 

Me   no?r  pass  to  the  lapgep  and  mope  famous  domed  buildings 
of  ffpance.   Hepe  must  at  once  pefepence  be  made  to  an  impopt- 
ant diffepence  between  thèse  and  the  antique  Boman  and  Itaiiân 
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prototypes.  The  two  latter  groupa  are  aotually  domioalf  yaults, 
and  vhere  tbere  are  two,  tûe  external  shell  is  also  built  of 
brickwork.  lû  France  ail  external  shells  are  constructedi  of 
ïfood  and  are  properly  only  proteoting  roofs,  tiiat  rise  muoii 
higher  than  the  internai'  ?aalted  shell.  Aside  from  tbe  fact, 
that  important  wooden  structures  were  alirays  more  favored  in 
the  North  than  in  the  Soath,  it  may  be  that  Lemeroier  in  1624 
exerteda  certain  influence  on  the  method  pursued  in  Prance  by 
the  roof  of  his  Palilion  de  l'Horloge  at  the  Louvre,  to  which 
he  gave  the  forsi  of  a  doae  shaped  like  a  cloister  vault.  (See 
ipig,  225).  Thèse  may  be  more  economical  and  in  external  app- 
earanoe  lead  to  a  soaroely  perceptible  différence,  yet  the  ¥ 
ffrench  System  in  regard  to  purs  aonumentai'  effect  decidediy 
stands  a  degree  lower  than  thdoIi»&lian. 

1.   Approximately  Central  Buildings. 
752.  Dôme  of  3.  Marie  in  Paris  and  early  Sxamples. 

The  earliest  jfork  to  fee  lentioned  hère  dates  from  the  tran- 
sition period  between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  Re- 
naissance.  This  is  ths  octagonal  chapel  in  iNiancy  with  coupl- 
sd  colamns  at  the  angles  in  the  Ohurch  of  the  Oordeliers.   T 
The  original'  drawing  for  the  chapel  is  in  ths  iluses  Lorraine. 

The  dôme  of  the  Church  of  the  Carmes  dechauffees  in  Rue  de 
Vaugiraud  in  Paris,  built  in  1613-1620,  must  also  oelong  to 
the  earliest.   It  receivss  its  light  through  twin  Windows,  t 
that  lie  diagonaliy  oetween  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transv- 
erse aisle,  and  received  no  trsatment  in  relief. 

The  class  of  true  central  buildings  must  indeed  commence 
with  apparently  the  earliest  work  of  the  famous  g'rancois  îylan- 
sard.  The  Church  of  the  Visitation  des  Filles  le  Sainte-Marie 
in  Rue  S.  Antoine  -^  now  a  Irotestanï  Cûucch —  j^as   built  in 
1632-1634,  and  was  oonsectated  as  Notre  Dame  des  Anges.   I  a 
admit,  that  the  grand  appearance  produced  by  it  is  entirely 
unintelligible.   It  appears  to  aie  like  a  structure  of  poverty, 
thought  and  forms  witbout  either  grâce  or  enjoyiert. 

Ths  exterior  was  slrt^dy   given  in  Fig.  62,  sx.ô    -^v,   rsve  fctf- 
ore  had  opportunity  to  emphasize,  ûow  it  is  an  expressive  sx- 
ampie  of  certain  rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  ?rench  spir- 
it.      In  the  Section  on  trumpet  vaults  were  descrided  tne 
two  examples  on  this  ohurch.  (Art.  473).   We  hâve  aiready  ssen 
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that  the  intôrior  is  muoii  aors  pleasing.  (Art,  727). 

753.  Ooms  of  tûs  lastitats  is  francs. 

In  tn©  Oharoh  of  the  Collège  les  Quatre  Nations,  novf  Palace 
of  tàs  Institute,  Levau  iial  to  ereot  a  ohapel  of  a  collège  in 

1181  C-  3 

1661,      vfhicfa  should  at  the  same  tiae  form  a  décoration  of 
the  bank  of  the  Seine  at  tiiat  place  opposite  the  Louvre,  and 
likewise  be  a  monument  for  the  founder  Mazarin. 

Ko^e  1181.   See  kvX.    4^4, 

1132 
As  ?ig.  193     shows,  the  dpum  alone  is  of  masonry  and  h 

has  an  eilâpticali  form,  that  externally  approximates  a  cirole. 
(Pig.  67).  In  reality  it  has  entirely  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  dram  were  round,  since  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  lies 
parallel  to  the  façade,  so  that  the  dôme  appears  more  import- 
ant, than  it  really  is.   Tûs  trum  rests  without  pendentives 
directly  on  bhe  oylinder  of  the  elliptical  substructure.   Sx- 
ternally  the  piers  6f  the  îome  as  weil  as  internally  are  tre-' 
ated  as  Phythmic  bays  ifith  a  pair  of  Gorinthian  pilasters  and 
pound-àrched  wrindows.  The  effect  is  not  unpleasing,  although 
the  pieps  are  wider  than  tne  arches,  therefore  the  latter  hâ- 
ve no  truly  elastic  movement. 

^oXz   1182.   îroTO.  BVOTMieX,  3.  ?.  krG\v\, lecture  e\c.  Vo\..  2.p.loT 
In  the  interior  tas  treatmsnt  is  notable  in  that  the  pilas- 
ters  support  the  entablatare  abovs  tns  arches  of  tns  dôme  in- 
stead  of  its  imposii  sntablaturs.   i'our  sids  rooms  surround  t 
the  domed  area,  among  îfhich  is  ths  rear  chapel^  îfith  the  tomb 
of  the  Qardinal*  Ministsr. 

754.  Other  Sxamples. 

We  name  hère  in  passing,  on  account  of  its  original  form^of 
ground  plan*^  the  later  and  now  destroyed  Ghapel  od  the  Dames 
Augustins  in  Rue  de  Navarre.  The  four  doms  piers  form  a  squ- 
are -^ithin  a  circular  aisle.   lue  arches  of  the  dôme  also^  foi- 

1133 
lowed  in  plan  the  circular  form.  Our  Jig.  199      exhibits 

the  élévation  of  tais  design  indeed  dating  from  bhe  13  th  cen- 
tury. 

Ko\e  1188.   ?roTfc  î>a\^,  C   lcle>3vxa  Q,exvera\,e  à' J^TC^vx^ectuTe* 

As  ?ig.  200     snows,  aiso  in  Notre  Dams  des  Ardilliers 
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at  Sftamur,  the  druaa  of  tàe  donae  rests  iirectly  on  a  square  s 
sabstractups  of  the  same  if idtù.   The  exterior  and  the  section 
of  this  ohurcû  îfere  previoasly  given  and  desoribed  in  Pigs. 
194,  195. 

Note   1184.      îrom   iiarot,    3.    YoV.    i.    i^w.20. 

Lii£3wise  the  famous  cathedra!  of  the  Invalida  in  Paris,  as 

1185 
Jig.  201  shows,      sttbstantially  consista  of  a  oirouiap  dô- 
me on  a  not  aauoQ  '^iàer  square  suostructure,  in  which  are  arr- 
anged  very  short  arms  îiith  smaii  side  ohapele  in  the  angles. 
In  référence  to  ffigs.  203  and  205,  tnis  création  ?fill'  be  men- 
tioned  in  the  sans  connection. 

No\.e  1185.   îrom  a  àTa\»Vii|  \»^  ï^eVa^onoe,  en^rax^eà  \.t\  ÇaT\.s 
An  nio. 

îhe  Chupch  of  the  Assuaption  in  Paris  vas  erected  according 

to  the  plans,  that  Charles  Srrard,  the  former  Director  of  the 

Académie  de  France  in  Roms,  sent  f rom  there  in  1670,  and  it 

belonged  to  a  convent  of  Augustine  nuns.   Tne  dotne  has  somet- 

hing  of  the  appearanoe  of  a  balloon  too  iBuch  inflated,  that 

rests  on  an  insufficiently  projecting  druoi,  and  whose  square 

substruoture  is  iikswise  x;oo  suail.  pinally  the  Oorinthian 

portico  with  gable,  that  fornas  the  ohief  motive  of  ths  façade, 

is  aiso  too  small  in  proportion  to  tae  entire  ouilding,  for 

it  lacks  life  and  gradation. 

755.   Ohuroh  of  the  Sorbonne. 

In  the  year  1635,  Richelieu  had  the  building  of  the  Sorbon- 

1136 
ne  commenced  ûy  his  architect  Lemercier.      ?ig.  257  shows 

its  location  in  the  midst  of  the  entire  structure;  in  S'iâs. 

1137 
202  and  203,      we  give  tne  section  of  the  ohuroh,  and  for 

better  co!nparison,the  longitudinal'  section  of  the  oathedral 

of  the  Invalids.  We   ûave  already  aad  freauent  opoortunity  to 

1188 
mention  the  building.      The  dôme  rises  in  the  middie  of  t 

the  nave  and  over  the  short  transverse  aisle,  which  is  visible 

in  ?ig.  202.  Its  diameter  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  clear 

width  of  the  longitudinal  aisle. 

Note  1186.   See  kvX,    4ie, 

Note   1187.      trom  B\OT\àe\.    àTo\v\tectuTe   eVo.   Vo\.    2.    p.    205. 

Kote   1188.      8ee   p.    241,    SOS,    aïO,    ^18. 

The  treatment  of  the  interior  avoids  the  det'ects,  that  we 
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fini  in  tne  Gathsdral;  of  tae  iQvaiils,  out  leaves  it  somewhat 
ooid.  Periiaps  the  sffeot  waa  otiisrwisô,  wàan  its  appareatly 
rioh  décoration  iras  préserve!. 

Sxternally,  as  may  be  seen  in  part  from  s'ig,  257,  tne  clear 
and  simple  oertainty  of  the  foras  dsserves  praise.   Tne  unbro- 
kôD  àopizontai  iines  of  tàe  lower  entablatare,  tàe  single  qui- 
et gaoie  over  tiie  apper  orier  ûas  a  olear  and  firm  effeot.  If 
one  stands  on  the  axis,  tnen  tas  élévation  of  tne  two  orders, 
seen  fpom  Boulevard  S.  Mionel,  and  tne  doue  also  are  treated 
in  very  happy  proportion  to  eaoQ  other.   The  complète  half  d 
dôme  aboyé  the  small'  oase  complètes  the  composition  happily, 
and  the  four  little  shrines  on  tne  square  substructure  of  the 
dôme  connects  this  ifell  with  the  façade. 

8.  Ohurch  of  7ai-de-Grace  and  the  former  Cnurch  of  t 
the  Miniîïiss  in  Paris. 

756.   The  Architect  and  his  Sacoessors. 

The  Ohurch  and  the  royal  Abbey  of  Val-de-Qrace  were  founded 
by  Anne  of  Austria  in  gratitude  for  the  birta  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  latter  at  tne  âge  of  seven  years  laid  tne  corner  sto- 

ns  in  1645.   ?ig.  215  exhiDits  tne  ^round  olan  of  the  gênerai 

ll%â 
design  and  ?ig.  204      is  tne  façade  of  ttis  oûuroh. 

Vo\..  2.,  Ç\.  i«S-,  Y0\,.  1,  Ç\.  7. 

The  churoh  îfas  begun  in  1645  aad  was  carried  to  tne  aeigat 

of  26.3  ft.  by  ?r.  Mansard,  and  to  the  cornics  by  Lemercier. 

1190 

?'.  Lemuet  oompletei  the  building  nith   the  aid  of  Saoriel' 

£j'educ  and  Du  val. 

•ter\ï^\,Ti\TN.|  more  c\,eçxv\,>A. 

Mansard  seems  to  nave  nai  charge  of   cae  ouilding  for  soarce- 

1191 
ly  more  taan  a  year. 

Ko-te   1191.      See   \.>\e   e«kpVo^w».etvt   o\    Le^evcver    \tv   Lonoe,    p.    o2, 
on  Oct,    19,    1646.      l»ef^erc^.^T    appeovs   "to   \va'oe   \ve\,à   \.X  uTvt\.\,    \v 
\\\8   à,ea"t\v.    V^ee   t\ve   ^Wlp\,o^A*e1^\   ot    Lemuet   ou   \\<z   aame   01^  i^avoVv 
ô,    16B5    cvTvài.   ïvot   1645,    d*    \a  Laivce,    p.    55,    >to\e   1, 

When  Val-de-Grace  is  mentioned  in  Paris,  merely  the  Onurch 
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1192 
is  meant,  as  if  it  îrere  tûs  wopk  of  francois  ^aasard     -u 

as  if  tbe  withdpaifal'  of  this  mastep  ia  oonsequsQoe  of  iiis  re- 
fusai to  maks  the  design  siapier,  and  the  oontinuanoa  undsr 
otiier  mastsps  ooaid  ha?e  nad  no  resaits.   Sinos  no  one,  so  f 
far  as  I  know,  has  satsced  further  into  tais  question,  ths 

statemants  oonoernin^  the  participation  of  the  différent  mas- 

1193 
ters  do  not  entireiy  agréa,      I  am  not  in  a  position  to  b 

bring  ligiit  into  this  important  question. 
àoes  60  \\,V.e\a\.se. 

TvaTvoe,  Vo\,  12,  p.  Xik^    «roXe  \.xv  1858:--  '*'î\ve  àome  ot  X^e  S 
S0T\)ûvvx\e  l8  "tVe  MiorV.  of  Let^e^i^cleT*;  -t^xat  ot  t,Yve  VaX-àe-Càrcxoe 
Vs  'o>À  Got\5vVe\.  Leduc. 

On  the  one  nand  Gosset  believes,  tnat  ali  tha  masters  foil^ 
owed  tfae  oian  of  Mansard  *witû  a  perfeot  dévotion",  and  yet; 
on  tûe  otiier  he  speaks  of  cùanges  by  pèmeroier. 

Xo-\.e   ll<3i^.      *Leis^evc\.er    «h.oàxtVeà   tVve  pVaw  o^    )4o.xvsavà,    adàeà 
■tVveveto   \\\.^  oVvo.^e\,   o^    S.    SacremeTv\,,    axvà    ereo\.eà   •tVve   \»a.\.\6   o^ 
Wve   eà\t^cc   as  ^xxr   a.s   \.\ve   ooTtvVce   ot    "^^e   xvo-oe   \,xv   16>51,    Mi\\exv 
■t\ve\j   \Bere   \.TV"t,ervu'{>\ed  \>^   t.\ve   Xvou\>\,ea   ot    X>\e  ?ro1^à^.e    -    -    •    Gû- 
^vVeV   \,e  Duc,    >b\\.o   t^'^'^^^^d   ■t\ve   ct^urcX^,    co-a&tvucteà   t\ve  povtaX, 
cvTvà  bu\.\t   •tXve  dOTOie  \»\-tYi   Its   -turrets,    cxTvâi   \\ve  ^u\,\à\»Ttts   aurro- 
uw.à\.né,   ■t\ve   court   ot    \\oxvor.      See  jjosse-t,    f^\p\v.    \jes   CoupoVes   à^ 
Or\eu\   et  D'»Oco\.dew't.   ^.    204 .   9 arts.   188^. 

ffinaliy  anotber  statenaent  naust  be  naentioned:—  in  tûe  Aroa- 
itettura  Civile  of  âuarino  auarini  is  representsd  tûe  Val^-de- 

Srace  Trith  tûe  stateoient,  tnat  ûe  finisned  the  drawings  for 

.,  1195 
it. 

Xote  1195.   See  ;^rc\v\.>aes  àe  \»^l^rt  ?rcxxvco\.s.   2  wd,  Serves. 
YoV.  2.  p.  288. 

This  must  relate  to  anotner  churoa  in  Paris,  that  Suarini 
àad  ereoted,  but  waion   no  longer  exists  (tne  Oûurca  of  Tins 
î'iieatines  ?),  3ee  Art.  702),   or  to  a  sketcii  for  simplifying 
tûe  building,  »ûen  Mansard  was  reoailed. 

Guariûi  died  in  1633  at  tûs  âge  of  59  years,  and  tnerefors 
in  1645,  wûen  Vai-le-sraoe  »as  oommenced,  ne  '-ras  about  21  ye- 
ars old.   Tûis  âge  and  tûe  forai  of  tûe  Oûuroû  of  3.  Anna  tûe 
Royai<  of  Paris,  wûioû  *âs  given  in  tne  /forks  of  Guarini  af  ter 
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iiis  ieath  (TiiriQ,  1737)  appear  to  ms  as  harily  to   be  reconoi- 

lel  vfitQ  tae   assauption  of  a  iesign  arrangal  by  Suariai, 

Bat  sinoe  the  monumsat  Has  its  lef iaits  peouiiarities  and 

characteristios,  but  farthsr  on  tiis  waole  is  taken  as  tùs  no- 

olest  Prsnob  iooieci  building,  tasn  inay  oae  assaais,  baat  thesô 

peouiiarities  are  to  be  referced  to  ^ansard's  design.  But 

wnerein  îfas  it  simplifie!?  ^a  oan  give  no  answer  to  tais; 

and  30  tnuoti  tae  iess,  smce  aooording  to  tne  statement  of  Sos- 

11  »8 
set,  on  the  oontrary,  féniercier  added  a  chapelw 

20.1')  8to.\.es,  \Yva\,  accoràViv.^  Xq  tYve  opVxvtoxv  ot  îluprVcYv  Eo\ier-t, 
■tYve  ^u\.\.à,\.Tvt  c^vS.et'^^  a\\OAs>s  t\ve  o^OLrac-terVstxcs  ot  Aausarà  and 
ot  Le  Que, 

Svepywiiere  do  »e  ■neet  with  an  intelligent  and  at  tns  same 
tioae  free  study  of  the  best  Italian  vrorks  and  masters  of  tais 
tendency. 

757.  Thô  gxterior. 

The  faoade  must  in  its  »ay  be  lae   noblest  in  Paris,  (fi'iâ. 

1197 
204     ).   To  its  effect  oontrioutes  tne  earnest,  oiilitarily 

firm  and  yet  noble  arohiteoture  of  tne  foreoourt.  Tne  shaping 

of  tne  tïfo  angle  supports  as  naïf  ooluains  in  both  orders,  and 

theip  ppojecting  entabiature  oaakes  a  high  and  boid  oontinuous 

lifSeJat  the  angles,  froi  ?iaose  innsr  half  colanan  b8iojf,the  f 

fpee  portioo  projeots  well,  while  above  it  the  entabiature  ' 

lying  on  the  wall'  behind  rests  only  on  flat  pilasters.  Pilas- 

tep3  and  a  niohe  likeïrise  subdivide  tne  reoessed  side  wing  b 

below;  above  it  is  oonnected  »itù  tne  upper  part  of  tas  onidd- 

le  aisle  by  aot  too  hea?y  consoles.  The  crowning  main  pedim- 

ent  cornice  is  unbroken. 

The  proportions  of  the  tîio  orders  naraaonize  well  with  those 
of  the  dpuai  of  the  dôme  and  foroa  a  happily  anified  ooaaposition. 

On  this  faoade  first  exeoutsd  Dy  Leduo,  as  it  appears,  tne 
relief  of  the  coiumns,  their  sïfeiliag  and  oroportions,  the  b 
bold  and  simple  eatablatars,  tne  oarved  frieze,  the  :iiodiiiions 
of  the  oornioe  m  their  charaoter  reoail  sooietûing  of  tne  sl- 
yie  of  Palladio.  The  executioa  of  tne  stonecuttm^  is  sxcsl- 
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excellent.  The  joints  of  tne  ûorizontai  arones  in  tae  aroni- 
trave  and  friezs  are  only  visiDle  near  at  ûaad. 

Tûe  Ooriûtûian  capitale  oeloîf  and  tàe  very  beautif ul  Gonapo- 
site  order  above  are  peràaps  tàe  oest  in  Paris.  Its  not  ovep- 
loaded  and  sidewrise  oapved  bolsteps  are  not  neavy,  'Pne  ribs 
of  the  leaves  with  theip  nappoîf  leafiets  are  anoommoniy  vreli' 
tpeated.   The  stems  of  tûe  volutes  are  slender  and  yet  stpong. 

The  angels  in  the  npper  part  of  the  tympanua  recall  the  ti- 
me  of  3iiido  Reni,  and  even  nave  something  of  an  aioaabie  expr- 
ession, but  are  also  as  noble  as  the  most  beautiful»  bronze  f 
figures  of  the  time  of  j^oais  XIV,  but  are  animated  oy  a  more 
refined  feeiing. 

In  the  relief  treatment  of  tne  façade  witû  tne  f reely  proj- 
eoting  ooluainar  portioo  and  gable  lies  sometning  liica  a  reool- 
lection  of  the  façade  intended  for  S.  Peter  by  Michelangelo, 
as  it  may  be  knoîin  f roai  the  engraving  of  Qu  Perac      of 
1589  among  others,  since  also  the  treatment  of  the  drum  adhè- 
res to  that  there  given  by  Du  gerao  and  apparently  ûy  Michel- 
angelo,  and  not  to  the  one  sxecuted  on  3.  peter' s. 

Xo\e  ii^E.   See  kr\,    ^li. 

In  ooniparison  rrith  tne  lore  nearly  Gothio  élévations  of  do- 
aies  with  higher  outlines,  like  those  of  the  Oathedral'  at  s"'ior- 
ence,  those  existing  on  3.  Peter  and  the  Dôme  of  the  Invalids 
in  Paris,  that  of  Val-de-Qrace  has  si.ili  sometning  more  of  a 
lighter  repose,  of  the  quiet  rounded  covering,  that  is  pecul»- 
iar  to  tne  dôme  ;fith  semioircular  outlins,  such  as  one  may  s 
see  on  some  earlisr  dômes  in  Rome  and  also  on  that  of  the  Ss- 
ourial. 

Very  happy  is  the  effect  on  the  high  square  suostructure  of 
the  dôme  of  the  recession  of  the  four  angles  by  the  îridtn  of 
the  four  side  dômes.   Thereby  are  tney  conneoted  witQ  tae  lat- 
ter,  tne  distance  of  the  angles  f rom  tne  drufa  beoomes  less  a 
and  the  transition  to  the  same  is  better  managed.   Tae  comi- 
ce, that  terminâtes  the  square  suostructure  of  the  dôme  and 
the  four  side  turrets,  has  an  excellent  effect.  Wita  a  stiff 
echinus  and  high  plain  abacus,  it  nas  almost  the  profile  of 
the  Srscian  Doric  capitals  of  the  parthenon. 

On-  the  drum  of  the  doie  the  regularly  distriouted  buttress- 
es  form  a  cirole  of  Oorinthian  piers,  tnat  are  conneoted  wita 

tae 
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the  drum  by  a  plain  strip  of  wall*  îtiey  indeed  possess  a  fip- 
mer  and  even  heavisr  oaaroater,  than  tûose  f  urnished  ifitû  th- 
pee-tîaapter  ooluains  of  3.  peter  in  Rome,  and  of  the  Oome  of 
the  Invalida  in  Paris,  ont  theip  effeot  is  better  tnan  on  tiie 
latter  dôme,  since  on  that  the  unequal*  intervais  of  the  butt- 
resses  hâve  an  aniavorable  effect  in  conséquence  of  a  lack  of 
the  neoessary  ïihythm.   fpoa  a  distance  they  appear  like  a  cir- 
cle  of  half  oolnaans.  Taej   sust  indeed  hâve  a  rather  too  bold 
effect  for  the  moderate  diameter  of  the  dôme.   The  rather  fi- 
ât ribs  of  tne  dôme  do  not  entirely  correspond  to  the  bold  t 
treatment  of  the  buttresses,  and  there  ocoups  Lnereby  in  the 
outline  of  the  doms  something  like  a  iack  of  aspiring  moveme- 
nt.  The  oircle  of  balusters  at  the  base  of  tne  iantern  oono- 
eals  its  beginning  and  allosfs  it  to  appear  rather  indistinct. 
It  is  said,  that  the  military  enginesra  aade  anfortanate  ohan-' 
hère  during  a  restoration  ander  Napoléon  III.  Yet  they  appe- 
ar to  alceady  exist  on  the  oid  engraving  in  B'ig.  204. 

The  statues  of  the  angels,  sfûicû  stand  before  tae  oonneoti-' 
ng  consoles  of  the  attic,  whicn  orown  the  piers  of  the  drum, 
and  also  the  atlantes  bearing  on  Tiheir  neads  vessels  îfith  fi- 
âmes, are  unoommoniy  noble  in  pose  and  oharacter. 

The  unfinisaed  transition  from  bhe  drum  to  tne  dôme  on  3. 
Peter  and  the  treatment  of  the  attic  by  means  of  statues,  con- 
soles and  oandeiabras  are  hère  executed  entirely  aocording  to 
the  wooden  mode!  of  Miohelangeio  in  3.  Peter,   gven  the  irind- 
ow  of  the  façade  is  îfholly  imitated  from  those  of  3.  peter. 

Thèse  numerous  recollections  of  S.  Peter' s  ^hurch  are  howe- 
ver  transformed  in  suoû  a  manner,  that  the  architect  cannot 
reoeive  blâme  but  praise. 

It  is  not  Ytell,   that  the  oandeiabras  above  the  Connecting 
consoles  of  the  attic  hâve  no  space  to  stand  free,  ont  press 
into  the  dôme  behind. 

The  terminations  like  acroterias,  the  flamss  on  the  window 
gaoles  of  the  drum  and  on  the  oandeiabras,  the  orowning  stat- 
ues and  the  two  rows  of  saall  dormer.  îrindows  impart  a  caarac- 
ter  of  completenass  to  tne  dôme. 
753.   Rear  View. 

Partiouiarly  osautifui  is  tne  effecTi  of  Val'-de-Grace  from 
"cne  rear  aardens  and  courts,      siace  tnere  and  not  as  on 
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the  façade,  tàe  gaule  oovers  the   lower  portion  of  tce  druœ, 
aad  tûe  rhythm  of  the  draa  does  not  aot  together  »rith  that  of 
the  façade.      finally  the  doaae  pises,  aocompanied  by  the 
four  shrines,  magnificeacty  frooi  the  quiet  sqaare  suostruotu- 
re.   Bere  the  position  of  the  nave  is  oniy  indicated  oy  mass- 
ive projections,  eaoh  irith  a  round-arohed  window  of  the  jridth 
of  the  aisls  and  a  gable  over  it. 

)to^e  'V\9'ô.  fermât,  to^  aà,t!k\,»»\,ot\.  \.z   tWeiv  ox\.\^   ^vov\   8.-10 
k,   )i.  \î^  X\^z   ^\v>^s\c\.oTi-\.iK-o^\.et . 

)îo%e  1200.   IWuô-tva-teà  \,iv  D\.ct\,oxvivo.\re  de  X."» Acaàem\,e  àea 
Beaux  JkV.ta,  krX.    ï,è\\.se,  otvà  \,xv  ^osae-t,  k.   Les  SoupoVes  etc. 
p.  20S. 

759.   The  Interior. 

At  ths  entpance  into  the  Ohupoh,  as  seen  fpom  the^doorway, 
the  impression  of  the  tunnel  vauit  and  dôme,  that  is  visible 
to  above  the  cap  of  the  arum,  someirnat  peoalls  that  of  the 
Ohupch  of  S.^etep.  By  the  oeautiful  subdivision  of  the  thr- 
36  panels  of  the  tunnel  vault  the  distupbing  intspseotion  of 
the  lunettes  is  iessened.  The  exécution  of  the  stoneoutting 
on  this  vault  is  iadeed  splendid,  /rithout  leaving  it  oold. 

This  and  the  entire  décoration  of  the  chupcn  oy  figure  rel- 
iefs must  be  opedited  to  tae  scuiptor  Michel  Anguier. 

In  the  gpound  pian  the  tarée  cposs  apins  like  apses  are  app- 
arently  less  in  deptn  taan  a  semicircie.   Taese  hâve  tne  eff- 
ect  of  an  oval  apch,  ?fhose  direction  at  tas  impost  aimost  fo- 
pms  the  Continuation  of  the  inclined  lines  of  the  doaie.piers, 
as  in  S.  r.openzo  at  mH^Q-  ^vou   tne  peap  apm  of  the  cposs  o 
one  passes  into  the  round  ohapel.  BStwesn  tùe  foup  pieps  of 
the  dôme  and  the  angles  of  the  square  substpuctupe  lies  in 
each  case  an  oval  chapel,  only  accessiole  by  apches  in  the  o 
oblique  sides  of  the  dôme  pieps.   The  squape  chapele  of  the 
nave  lie  thpee  steps  hignep  than  the  side  apms  and  are  connec- 
ted  togethep  by  doopways. 

The  intepnal  opdep  of  coupled  and  fluted  Gopinthian  pilast- 
eps  is  splendidly  tpeated,  more  allied  to  tae  good  of  Bpaman- 
te  in  3.  Petep's  than  to  the  oad  of  Micnelangeio  tnere.  Sve- 
pywhepe  the  reliefs  of  noble  femaie  figupes  in  the  spandpels 
of  the  apchss  ape  good  in  scale  and  not  as  aeavy  as  those  la- 
tep  placed  in  3.  Petep. 
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A3  may  be  seen  from  iriDdoirs  of  tîie  iram,  strongly  iaolined 
inîfard  toward  tàe  oeiling,  the  order  of  the  interior  dram  li- 
es lach  deepèE  than  that  of  the  ezterior,  jast  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  dôme  of  the  Sorbonne,  ?ig.  202.  The  drum  is  sabdivid- 
ed  by  ooapled  Corinthian  flated  pilasters.  The  sizteen  inter> 
oolamniations  form  the  vladows.iiitlioat  any  enclosare,  as  mast 
be  the  oase  for  the  intercolumniations  of  the  eight  Windows 
of  Bramante' s  dôme  for  S.  peter.  The  light  is  abaodantj  the 
lantern  is  not  visible  internally*  on  the  dôme  itself  is  no 
treatment  in  relief  at  ail.   Â  single  painting  trith  scènes  of 
the  sky  ûovers  tûe  surface. 

The  diameter  of  the  dôme,  measured  from  the  balustrade,  th- 
at extends  on  the  cornice  over  the  four  arches  of  the  dôme, 

is  62.34  ft.,  and  the  height  is  tûs  same,  as  now  in  the 
Panthéon.   The  dôme  is  semioirèular,  and  its  centre  lies  abo- 
at  in  the  lowsr  surface  of  the  impost  cornice.  The  attic  is 
of  ashlars  to  above  the  crown  of  the  extrados  of  tûe  iome;  on 
it  rssts  the  semicircular  external  protecting  dôme,  oonstruc- 
ted  of  wood. 

Sosse-t,  k,    tes  CoupoVe»  eto.  ÇV.  20. 
760.  The  Ohurch  of  the  Minimes. 

Of  another  domed  building  of  François  Mansard,  the  Ohurch 
of  the  Minimes  in  Paris,  unfortunately  nothing  more  is  pres- 
erved.  To  judge  from  the  illustration  (Pig.  250),  the  effect 
must  hâve  been  very  imposing.  Very  happy  appears  tne  treatm- 
ent of  the  façade  and  its  grouping  .with  tae  main  dôme  and  the 
two  smalier  ones,  which  terminated  tne  projecting  side  wings 
of  the  façade. 

3.   The  Dôme  of  the  Invalids  in  Paris. 

The  Dôme  of  the  Invalids  was  erected  as  the  last  of  tne  sé- 
ries of  those  domed  churches  in  1670-1692  and  as  the  second 

1202 
3huroh  of  the  Hôtel-  des  Invalides. 

Xo-te  1202.   See  kvX.    B06-,  p.  2/^3,  ^2"a,  ^17.   >îe  t\\yz   t\ve  ^ 

\TV  16B0  t\\e  tïioàe\  \boô  reaà'^,  at^d  X'uq.X   \,tv  1692  t\ve  extertvtvX  à 
àecoTcx-t\OTv  \ao-e  enW.reX,^  oompX.e-'teà. 

lTV\3Cv\\àe8, 

1680,    Oec.    16;    "^Tîo   CoreV,    |o\x\er,    -^or   ^vdAi^xvl   Tepa\.reât   ax\d 
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-   -    -   190  VNiAarea'*,    ^^ompXe»  des  BatVtfceTvt»  du  ïlo\   \.tv   t\\e  re\,^tv 
ot    li6u\a  XIV.    Vo\..    1.    p.    l%6e,   fOkr\6.    i8Sl. 

1692,    ilaroYv  18;    «*Du  Ver  fer,    ^o\,Aer,    reoeWeà  300  \\x>ve8  ^ov 
V,\.n^d  iaoàue\.eà    xxv.  >ûOoâ,vûOT\t  ^or   t\te   "tiao   ^reçvt  >aau\,\s   ot    ■t\\,e  dô- 
me,   a  é,dWer^,    cxud   OTie  ot    ^''^«  &\\aTç^e\.B   ot    ^^e  sa\d  o\vvjbVc\v", 
"î^vVa   veters   Xo   \.\ve  orwa^aiexlt»   ot    ^Vve  oou\,t. 

1692,    k\>v\,\.    20;    \»o   -^^ve   aç«fce  t^v   ^cxr\oua   i».ode\,8   ot   >3Cir\ous 
ipoti-ts   ot   "tVve   a\,-taT   and   ©t    t-Vie  \,aiTvterTii;  «    a  frot^^e   ond    *^^^vo^'" 
ot    "^^e  ca\o-tte  ot    ^^e.   »oi\.d  dôme,    Z^   \•^.^>x♦a8.    (.Same,    VoX.    3,    p. 

699  V 

1692,    SvLXie  29;    3acc\\J.ea  LVicaB,    p\.um\ier,    rece\>v)ed    618  \\.\3ve8 
8  sous   o,a   -t'tve  t^TicxV   paxj^exv^,  ot    18,618  \.\\aTes   8  sous,    vûY\,o  Avad 
co^st.  Wve   \,ecxd  0T^\a\^exv•ts   ©t    t\\e  do^e,    t^e  \.G.Tvtertv   axvd   ■t.Yve   saxvo- 
\uor\à   ot    ■t\xe  G\vuTo\v, 

1692,  J^u^.  24  to  3aT\..  11,  1698;  Gu^WouTRe  des  Osiers,  é.\.\.d- 
er,  vece\oed  9,40*5  \\.>aTes,  10  sous,  6  detv\ers,  as  X\\.^  rexfca\,Tv.- 
der  ©t  89,  609  \,V\)ves,  10  sous,  6  deti\evs,  >«\v,\.c.\v  \»as  \.\\e  amou- 
w,t  ot  ^^e  s,\\.d\.xi4  t^r  t>^e  dow^e,  \.axvtevTv,  p\iTaflk%à8  axvd  OTxvame- 
Tv\a  ©t    "t^ve   sa\.d  o\vuvc\v.    {^1\s.z   8ax^e,    ç.    700^     ' 

761.  ^udgmsnt  of  tns  PrsQch. 

Sinoe  by  the  ffreaoh,  even  by  the  very  reflned,  this  dôme  is 
often  reéardsd  as  ths  aiost  osautifai'  in  gupope,  it  is  oop  du- 
ty  to  iavestigate,  ?rhat  psculiarities  may  cause  this  opinion 
and  how  far  it  oaay  be  justified.  We  tnerefore  oommenoe  our 
examination,  sot  vita   the  sabstruoture,  but  with  tne  dôme  it- 

S8lf. 

a.   The  exterior  of  the  Dôme  itself. 

762.  Prescribed  Conditionsi. 

îhe  oiroumstanoe,  tnat  a  larger  ohupoh  already  existed  on 
the  main  axis  of  the  plan,  and  that  the  latter  consistsd  of 
high  and  wideiy  extended  wings,  rendsred  a6ré:^diff.ioult  the 
probiem  of  J.  H.  Mansard.  He  must  place  his  nev  ohurch  at  t 
the  rear  of  the  Hôtel  aad  behind  the  first  Ohurch,  with  the 
principal:  façade  turned  toward  the  rear.   AU  this  must  infl- 
uence the  new  composition.   îûe  architeot  hojiever  understiéd 
how  to  make  his  work  prominent  as  the  central  point  dominatin^ 
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ali  otners. 

763.  Dominating  Impression. 

It  aaust  therefore  -^itnoat  dispute  be  pegarled  as  a  msrit, 
that  one  wouid  not  be  ieft  in  doubt  regarding  what  ïras  to  be 
sesn  hère.  îhe  impression  of  tiie  iofty  drum  ïfitù  the  slenier 
dôme  is  decidedly  dominating,  strongiy  attraots  the  eye,  and 
forms  In  tùe  view  of  tàe  city  of  Paris  ons  of  tàe  most  monaœ- 
ental  centres.   îhe  dram  and  its  dôme  a|>pear  as  the  upper  ha- 
1£  of  a  charoh  set  witnout  transition  upon  a  square  lover  ha^i. 
^"  It  àas  hère  again  been  fully  demonstrated,  tnat  of  ail  arcn- 
itecturai  forms  tne  dôme  is  tiie  one,  tiiat  by  its  onaracteris- 
tic  as  a  central  figure  and  by   its  mass  is  most  suitable  t.o 
form  a  central  point,  and  as  such  to  produoe  an  architectural 
effect,  J.  H.  Mansard  extended  it  as  high  as  possible  oy  mea- 
ns  of  a  third  wooden  shell. 
7Ô4.   Siegant  Character. 

If  one  begins  with  the  recollection  of  tne  dimensions  of  t 
the  other  domed  buildings  in  Paris  -*-  the  Panthéon  excepted  — 
and  the  feeldng  of  their  avsrage  scale  to  the  Doms  of  tne  Ir- 
valids,  ohis  is  then  striking  oy  its  magnitude,  its  heigirb, 
and  the  siender  and  aniia&sd  rise  of  its  cui^vs.   It  is  as  if 
an  appearance  of  "élégance"  were  spread  over  this  doiiie,  of  w 
wnich  one  does  not  think  for  the  others.   It  makes  a  iofty  a 
and  majsstic  iiTipression.   But  if  one  racoilects  tha  effect  of 
3.  peter  in  Rome  or  of  3.  Paul  in  uondon,  tnen  is  for  thèse 
the  impression  of  the  majestic  and  monumental  more  mighty,  in 
oontrast  to  the  élégance  mentionsl,  more  suitable  to  the  salon. 
Before  the  Dôme  of  the  Invalids  one  thinks  of  élégance  and  of 
ornamentation,  î^aicn  does  not  oocur  in  Home  nor  on  the  exter- 
ior  of  3.  Paul.   One  bas  before  him  indeed  a  very  oeautiful; 
but  not  a  sufficiently  entrancing  work, 
765.   The  Lines  of  the  Doms. 

As  shown  by  Fig.  205,      the  entirely  isolated  shell,  '/ri- 
thout  any  accompaniment  of  suboriinate  dômes  and  towers,  oeg- 
inning  high  in  the  air,  J.  H.  Mansard  has  permitted  to  grow 
magnifioently  with  the  attic  out  of  the  vertical  treatment  oi 
the  drum,  apparently  '^itnout  the  neoessary  side  supports. 

In  spite  of  the  entire  gilding  of  tne  dôme,  one  is  always 
inclined  to  count  tne  attic  as  oelongin^  to  tne  curve  of  tne 
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ahell-  Tàereby  thé  Xatter  obtins  in  great  part  its  Meoier 
siiiptical  effeot.  On  the  oontrary  for  aiyself,  the  long  tro- 
phy  ornaments  between  the  ribs  hâve  a  someîfhat  peouliar  char- 
acter  for  this  dôme,  indeed  ia  the  sensé  of  the  secalap  and 
slegant,  not  earnest  and  monumental w 

766.  The  Lantern. 

Pephaps  in  comparison  to  tns  compact  and  closed  mass  of  the 
dôme  the  lantern  appears  rather  open,  and  its  apex  shaped  as 
a  alender  pbelisk  mast  be  an  élément  not  entirely  nomôgeneons 
with  the  oarvature  of  the  dôme.  Yet  it  has  something  oharac-' 
tepistio,' light  and  élégant,  piquant  and  ooquettish. 

Por  more  than  forty  years  has  the  incurved  cavetto  at  its 
base  been  ansatisfaotory  to 'ié,  and  the  oopbelled  and  visible 
enlargement  of  the  lantern  is  disturbed  by  the  console  galle-' 
ry  abovs  tnis  *'scotiâ".  If  this  cavetto  be  conoealed  by  a  pen- 
cil-,  the  view  at  once  beoomes  more  monumentalw 

J.  H.  Mansard  probably  thought  of  the  dôme  of  3iacomo  de! 
Duoa  on  3.  Maria  di  Lbreto  in  Place  îrajana,  or  on  that  of  C 
Oarlo  Rainaldi  on  3.  Maria  in  Monti  on  tne  Place  del'  fopolo 
in  Rome,  where  consoles  also  support  the  corbelled  candeiabra. 

It  is  not  impossible,  that  perhaps  tais  connection  at  the 
crown  of  the  line  of  tae  dôme  producss  something  of  tnat  imp- 
ression of  animated  élégance,  whicn  is  pecuiiar  to  this  dôme. 
Instead  of  a  covering  and  supporting  vault,  it  acquires  some- 
thing of  an  inflated  and  easily  rising  oalloon.  Also  in  five 
or  six  of  thèse  interesting  dôme  compositions  in  the  previou-' 

ly  mentioned  studies  for  a  treatise  on  architecture,  Subens 
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has  drasrn  a  strongiy  incurved  cavetto  beneata  tae  lantern. 

)îoAie  1204.   See  l^r\.  300*,  a\so  BurcV-^vcxTà^,  3.  îiT'\,xv^ve^ru\^.ée^^ 

767.  Irrsgular  Slevation  of  the  Orum. 

By  a  doser  study  of  tne  drum  and  tae  at&ic,  it  surprises 
us  to  discover,  that  for  tais  circulai'  form  not  ail  piers  of 
the  oircle  of  'Windows  are  alike.  The  tïîo  lying  in  the  four 
diâgonals  aave  strongiy  projsoting  buttresses,  eaoh  wita  tJfo 
ooupled  three-quarter  columns  in  front,  like  those  of  3.  Pet- 
er in  Rome,  the  four  intermediate  piers  having.  merely  half  c 
columns  on  the  curvature  itself.  (Pig.  205).  It  is  then  seen, 
taat  thèse  lighter  piers  lie  instead  of  openings  in  the  four 
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principal  axes  above  tàe  orowns  of  ths  dôme  arohes,  in  order 
to  pelieve  the  laoter  in  tais  manner.  On  tàe  otner  hand,  J. 
H,  Mansard  desired  to  give  tbe  dôme  four  main  points  of  supp- 
ort aûove  its  four  main  piers.  îneref ore  ffig,  203  shows  an 
intersected  pier  in   the  drum  and  a  strikingly  slignt  tniokness 
of  tàe  mass  of  thc  lalid'. 

Such  an  arrangement  may  from  the  praoticai'  and  structural: 
standpoint  be  regardsd  and  termed  clever  and  ingénions.  Bat 
since  the  construction  on  monuments  does  not  ocour  for  itself, 
but  in  the  service  of  monumentality,  of  intellectual  thought 
and  of  the  feelîng  for  beauty  innate  in  mankind,  tnen  can  the 
eye  never  be  satisf ied  with  the  results  of  this  arrangement. 

The  visioie  external  emphasizing  of  the  four  stronger  and 
weaker  points  in  this  elevated  place,  «rhere  on  a  dôme  the  "r 
''rounding**  shouid  dominate,  lies  in  opposition  x,o   tne  ground 
principle  of  its  esthetic  character  and  nature:  of  the  effeet 
as  a  round  continuity  and  unif ied  wnoie. 

are  à.etec\\.»e,    ^ov   eîcamp\*e,    X\\,^X  ^>à   \Y^e  t^^*-*^  pv\,ivcvp\,e   ot    o^ 
a\.terxvc3Lt\ox\,    X\\.z\i^    are   ivot   ooTvwecteà   \.xi\,o    o.  couWxvuoua   \xx\.\"t>^, 
ev>exv   \>X    T\v\^'t\vxR,\,ccx\\,>à    atv\,ma\eà,    as  ^ov    ^xa^^p\e   \\\\8    \b   t.\\e   cc- 
ôe   OTi   t\\e  àomes   ot    X\^^   ïisc\xv\a\,,    ot    S.    Aarxa   à\.   GarxâTvaxvo    \i\ 

7Ô3.  Qnsymmetrical:  Outiines. 

lû  conséquence  of  this  treatment  of  the  drum  and  of  the  at- 
tic,  the  diagonal'  élévation  of  the  dôme  projects  much  more 
that  that  on  the  main  axés.  As  a  furthsr  result,  there  occurs 
from  four  standpoints  oetifeen  them  a  singular  élévation  of  t 
the  outline.  Por  example,  at  the  left  the  outline  of  tne  at- 
tic  is  formed  by  the  ogss  curve  of  tne  projeoting  console-but- 
tress,  îfhile  on  the  right  the  attic  merely  falls  vertically, 
and  thus  appears  as  if  denuded  and  weakened,  as  if  iost  and 
eut  off. 

769.  Segmentai'  arched  Windows. 

0ns  queries  why  in  the  most  important  portion  of  the  drum 
ail  Windows  hâve  only  segmentai^  arches,  when  it  was  possiole 
on  the  subordinated  attic  to  hâve  the  more  monumental  form  of 
roundAarcûed  Windows.  The  feeling  at  once  is  impressed;-  nere 
tne  architect  had  to  put  up  with  it,  the  means  did  not  suffics. 
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op  iie  did  not  anderstand  how  fco  stnbody  thsm  in  a  anif  ied  par- 
pose. 

b.      îhe  SuDstructape  of  the  Dooae. 

770.  Its  0uoioal<  Appearanoe. 

ÏÏ&   QOfT  pass  to  tùe  square  substructure  of  aimost  cubical  e 
eff sot,  that  forms  the  losfer  iiaif  of  tàe  cbupch;  it  terminâtes 
as  a  square  terraoe  surpounded  by  a  oaiustrade. 

What  is  expressed  on  tae  smootû  stone  surfaoes  of  theee  vis- 
ible sides  of  this  die  by  subdivision  and  coluDinar  arohitect- 
urs  oannot  correspond  to  tne  interiop,  that  by  means  of  the 
oomposition  becomes  manif est  and  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

This  treataaent  further  does  not  correspond  to  the  cuoical 
form,  that  consista  in  strsngthening  and  accentiag  the  angles. 

The  gabled  façades  plaoed  on  tne  axes  of  the  die  are  too  e 
evidently  in  contrast  to  what  is  possible  in  the  interior. 
îhey  are  more  or  iess  riohly  deveioped  façades  for  basiiican 
buildings.  One  at  once  understands,  bhat  tûese  exist  nownere 
oeûind,  since  the  external  iine  of  tne  drum  rises  so  nsarly 
above  them. 

ffurtner  since  tnese  façade  forais  project  too  iittle  in  the 
axes  to  extend  olearly  f rom  the  cube,  tnis  ioses  the  artistio 
effect  of  firai,  even  and  decidel  staoiiity,  l^eoMlia^r  to  its 
nature.  The  aiiddls  of  the  sides  project  as  if  sweiîed  outwa-' 
rd,  tae  angles  are  plain,  ?feak  and  îîithout  strengthenôd  oopb- 
ers,  and  are  not  clearly  expressed  as  on  Val.de-Grace.  Airea- 
dy  in  the  ground  plan,  ?ig.  201,  is  perceptible  this  defecti-' 
v3  treatment  of  the  square. 

On  the  side  façades  of  the  substructure,  the  seginental  arc-- 
hes  of  the  great,  wide,  nearly  square  Windows  4fi  the  upper 
story  of  the  central  motive  are  disturbing,  and  those  of  the 
side  ïTindows  in  case  ashlar  suffaces.  Thèse  are  pretty  f orms, 
but  not  those  for  a  royal'  monument  of  the  "sun  king". 

771.  The  Principal  Pacade. 

Muoh  îforse  treated  is  this  def ect  in  bhe  main  façade.  Hère 
is  not  only  more  emphasized  the  false  élévation  of  a  non-èxis- 
tent  three-aisled  nave  by  the  relief  of  column  and  pilaster 
architecture,  but  it  is  even  increased,in  that  it  rises  above 
tû3  ^reat  square  terrace  of  tne  suostructure  of  tae  dôme,  ana 
interfères  with  Araat  migat  ce  tae  ^rand  effect  of  it. 
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Thea  1b  tJils  façade  /ritii  coiamas  and  pilasters,  at  least  c 
oonsidered  by  ifc€eif,  a  satisfaotory  architeotural  îfork?  Mot  > 
aiitipeif  ln?;lluoliiof  it  is  not  bad,  indeed  laigiit  ie  good,  but 
other  things  hâve  an  unpleasing  effeot. 

lû  a  three-buarter  view  the  ef feot  as  façade  of  any  oàurob 
with  nave  would  be  very  beautifai,  excepting  that  tne  upper 
Oorintûian  oolamns  àave  the  sams  height  as  the  iower  Doric, 
the  former  appeaping  too  ûigû  aad  produoing  an  unpleasing  ef- 
fsct.  Accopding  to  the  point  of  vieîv,  tae  effeot  of  tne  pair 
of  ooiuains  on  the  middle  pier  of  the  drum  just  at  the  apex  of 
the  gable  is  ûot  happy.  It  is  not  tastefui  for  the  highest 
point  of  the  openings  in  the  middle  axis  is  lower  than  those 
in  the  side  axes.  The  effeot  of  the  segmentai*  arch  of  the  p 
principal  viindow  with  its  jfeak  croffn  directly  beneath  the  im- 
post  of  the  Éiddie  niche  (Pig.  805)  is  indeed  wretohed,  as 
soon  as  it  is  noticed. 

112^     The  intended  Porticos. 

It  is  but  aasy  to  say,  taat  the  defects  hsre  mentioned  in 
the  subdivision  of  the  masses  «rould  in  part  disappear,  if  the 
intended  enolosing  effect  of  tas  square  bsfore  it  had  been  c 
carried  out,   îhe  donaed  pavillons  would  hâve  grouped  tnernsel-' 
ves  wellt  witû  the  principal  dôme,  îrould  hâve  taken  irom  it  t 
the  feeiing  of  isolation  without  aff acting  its  dominating  ef- 
feot. Tûe  rear  porticos  at  Tins  sides  iïould  havs  aad  a  good 
effect  in  connection  witû  the  side  façades, 
c.  The  Interior. 
773.   îhe  gênerai  Sffeot. 

On  entering,  the  impression  f rom  iihe  door'^ay  is  indeed  that 

of  a  great  interior  ?fitû  a  beautiful  drum.  îhe  entire  room 

has  a  light  effect  and  although  little  contrast  of  light  and 

dark  parts  animate  and  suodivide  tne  masses  of  the  interior, 

the  effeot  of  the  lighting  is  not  ^ad.  ?ritn  the  very  imposi- 

ng  effect  of  the  height  of  tne  dôme  sxternaliy,  ona  is  somew- 

hat  suporised  that  the  internai  effect  of  height  of  the  dôme 
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is  much  lower,      as  évident  from  Pig.  203. 

àruxA   \%   82.02   f^.,    \.VvOl\   o^    t\ve   \,o\Der   àoi^e    \8    88.83   t^»*-.    "^^^ 
\o\,0l\,   \\e\|\v%   ^ro\xvt\\e   extev^oA,   90i\3emeTv\   •to   W^   \,op    o^    ^^e  oro- 
se   \s  83*îcv<a3   f^'i    ^^^    ex"tevTvo.\,   par\   o^    t\\e   ôo^xxare   au\)«tr\xc\ure 
N.«   18*?. 21   \\. 
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774;  Defect  in  the  Dôme  Piers. 

But  on  entsring,  a  nuaber  of  lefeots  at  onoe  affect  us  in 
a  iisturûiag  manner.   Tne  magnitude  of  the  doms  pier  is  gpeat- 
er  than  that  of  tae  openings  of  trie  arms  of  tne  cross.  Tnere- 
fore  the  aroûes  of  tûe  dôme  do  not  rise  elastioaliy  in  form- 
ing  the  opening.   îiie  free  ooiumns  are  imaediately  disturbing, 
that  projeot  in  pairs  fpom  eaoh  pier  of  the  dôme.   They  stand 
in  the  way,  sinoe  they  appear  entirely  useless,  and  they  oniy 
bear  their  own  entabiatures,  that  support  notning.   The  wide 
projection  of  tne  latter  acts  in  opposition  to  the  elseîrûepe 
necessarsr  and  especially  heavy  pilaster  architecture.   înis 
narrons  the  interior,  outs  into  the  zons  of  the  iaaposts  and 
spandreis  in  tne  same,  and  distupbs  the  unif ied  upîrard  exten- 
sion. Neither  as  a  séries  nor  as  a  rhythmic  group  do  tnese 
form  a  circle  of  coiumas,  at  least  oeautiful'  in  itself ,  as  t 
tne  aalf  coluans  do  in  ths  side  dômes,  and  taey  stand  too  man- 
ifestly  in  no  sort  of  connection  »ith  the  movement  of  the  ar- 
cûiteotural*  fortas. 

They  contribute  neitnsr  to  the  structural  élévation  nor  to 
the  form  of  the  int3rior,and  merely  stand  in  the  îiay.  "Tney 
are  oniy  encumoraaces". 

It  is  further  àistarbing,  that  tais  entaolature  is  in  front 
curved  in  pian,  but  the  rraii  oeainl  is  composeï  of  three  str- 
aight  iines,  as  in  3.  Peter.  Very  aapieasing  and  thoughtless 
is  tae  form  of  tha  spandrei'  panels  ifith  the  round  sireliiag  be- 
ioïf.  Not  churchiy  at  ail  nor  even  monuaiental  is  tae  effeot 
of  the  ûoudoir  or  salon  anotive  of  tae  lozenge-saaped  net  irith 
lilies  and  medailions  on  the  continuons  peiestai  of  the  di^ui. 

The  high  recesses  in  form  of  flat  niches  on  the  doms  piers 
beneata  the  spandrals,  taat  contain  tae  sjiaii  arches  toward 
the  side  iomes,  are  treateî  rather  sfeaiiy  and  ars  not  entire- 
ly  satisfactory. 

ll'S.     The  Pilaster  Order. 

Very  beautiful'  is  the  effect  of  the  same  Ooriataian  order 
on  ail  other  sides  in  tne  form  of  fiuted  pilasters.   Its  beau- 
tiful' proportions  and  capitals  recall'  tae  noble  treatment  on 
the  buttre^ses  of  the  Palace  chapel  at  Versailles.  Beautiful- 
ly  composed  are  the  coffsr  panels  of  the  dôme  and  their  arches. 
11^.     The  otaer  Parts. 
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Ât  the  wiadows  over  tàe  eatablature  at  tbe  ends  of  the  aras 
of  the  cross»  one  f esls  in  their  form,  that  they   ars  not  des-' 
Igned  in  harmoaious  agreeaieQt  irlth  the  internai'  tovm   of  the 
entlre  interior.  It  is  as  if  they  eut  off  the  apses  otherifi-' 
se  iBereiy  iadioated.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  faoade,  the  s 
saoe  fors  of  vindow  is  less  distarblng,  slnce  it  is  placed  in 
a  plane  jrallw  This  is  the  ifindow,  whose  external-  effeot  is 
30  disturbing  on  the  oontrary. 

The  effeot  of  the  roand  side  dômes  is  rather  good.  The  ha- 
if  ooiumns  there  aotaaiiy  form  a  cironlar  séries.  Ha*d  and 
abrupt  is.the  effeot,  that  the  dômes  alone  are  deoorated  by 
ooior,  everything  below  oniy  exhibiting  the  ooid  ooior  of  the 
stone. 
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Oiaapter  17.  ?arioas  Parts  of  the  Sxtepiors  of  Char- 
ohss. 

Since  the  numbsp  of  entire  ctiarciies  op  of  tûe  larger  ooaneo- 
t9d  parts  of  the  same  is  altogethep  too  smallv  and  from  thèse 
alone  »OQld  one  obtain  not  oniy  an  imperfeot,  but  an  entirely 
f aise  idea  of  the  style  aad  its  oapabiiities,  >re  abandon  a  s 
systeioatio  représentation  of  all<  forma  of  deveiopment  of  its 
ohâpaotepi3tios,and  lioit  ourselves  to  the  folloîfing. 
a.  Squares,  Popeoonrts  and  Portioos. 
"JTI*     Squares  before  Ghurohes. 
Before.thô  façade  of  the  Ohupoh  at  S.Oalais  (ffig.  152),  t 
there  extends  in  its  entire  «ridtn  a  square  enclosed  by  balus- 
trades like  a  teppace,  to  /rhich  about  nine  steos  iead  up  at 
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the  middie.  Before  that  .at  Penoraa  in  Brittany     is  a 

fiight  of  steps,  bordered  oy  sculptured  walis  in  tne  middie 

and  at  both  sides,  that  reoeive  the  steps  by  means  of  console 

fopms  alternating  with  vertical'  parts.  Originaiiy  treated  p 

piers  orown  them. 

2.  p.  i. 

Before  the  Chape!  of  S.  Gataerine  at  Maignelay  near  Olermo- 
nt  in  Picardy  is  a  square  surrounded  by  a  parapet  ifaliw  At 

bota  sides  of  tne  entrancs  to  tnis  rise  siender  piers  like 
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oandelabras. 

Ko\e  1208.   "îA^e  same..  ?\co.V(à.\.e.  Yo\,.  3.  p.  1. 

Du  Oeroeau  adopted  in  his  project  of  a  façade  for  3.  Susta- 
oae  in  Paris  (Pig.  156)  a  forsooart  with  side  porticos,  about 
like  that  of  3.  Maria  presso':3.  Oelso  in  Miian. 

A  foreoourt  or  atrium  existed  bsfore  the  Ohurch  of  Nogent- 
sur-Seine.  Alexandre  Lenoir  held  it  to  be  a  v<rork  of  Philibe- 
rt De  LfOrme.-  The  fragments,  lormerly  in  the  Muses  des  Augus- 
tins,  were  used  in  building  Mont-Valerien. 

Kote   12,09.      H.    kV'oeft.  Leno^r   s\\o\»eà  Tfce   a  àLVC3.\B\,Tvè   ot    "t^Va   c 

a  por\\oiv  ot  ^^2-  «o^e  >»as  ^e\  \.n  p\.ace. 

Tne  faoade  of  Val^-de-Graoe  stili-  lies  at  tne  iiddle  of  the 
larger  side  of  a  toierably  large  foreoourt  in  the  ground  sto- 
ry,  treated  ?rith  severe  pilasters  and  niohesé 

Before  tne  Cnateau  chapel  at  Anet  was  lormerly  a  portico  of 
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three  bays  arranged  îrith  coupled  ooiaaans,  that  foraed  an  ext- 
ension of  ths  loggia,  that  in  that  wing  occupied  tne  gpound 
story  next  the  oonrt.  (Pig.  192). 

Tùere  aaust  also  be  reoalled  the  very  important  poptioo  bef- 
ope  De  L'Opme's  onapel  in  the  park  of  the  Ohateau  at  Villeps- 
oottepets.  (5'ig.  195). \.  ^or  a  chape!  fop  the  Louvre,  iliastr- 
ated  in  ffig.  42,  ipom  the  tiae  of  Henry  17.  was  ppojeoted  a  p 
poptioo. 

Ât  tas  oathedpai'  of  Âuoh  vas   built  an  actaal<  poptico  below 
both  toweps,  and  bet^een  taem  befope  the  entire  faoade.  (Art- 
Ô72  ) . 

The  portai^  on  tne  side  faoade  of  tûe  Ohateau  at  Vetheuil', 
fopoaed  by  a  high  oval^  aroh,  f ipst  lead»  into  an  open  intepnal^ 
and  vauitsd  poPtioo,  that  may  hâve  aoout  the  dapth  of  the  ofa- 
apeie,  at  the  peap  of  which  lies  the  doopway.  The  fopoas  app- 
eap  to  belong  to  the  simplified  style  of  Gaillon. 

At  the  Ohupch  of  Liviliieps  such  a  side  poptioo  ppojeots  1 
like  a  ohapelw 

Befope  x,ûe   doopway  of  the  sacpisty  of  Notre  Dame  at  Rodez 
is  a  poptico  with  cof feped  tunnel;  vault,  opening  in  f pont  as 
a  wide  pound  apoh  with  peotangulap  enolosupe,  and  croîinsd  by 
an  apoade  of  niches  with  pilasteps  and  thpee  oattiements. 

The  poptico  of  Sotre  Dame-du-Puy  at  the  side  next  the  bish- 
op's  Palace  is  formed  as  a  concsntpio  double  apoh.  (Art.  530). 
The  inner  apohivoit  is  suppopted  by  columns,  is  tupned  as  an 

èntipely  fpee  apcû,  and  is  oonnected  with  the  external  apchi- 
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voit  by  thpee  smali  pilasteps  set  padialiy. 

2.  V.  156. 

The  thpee  portais  of  S.  Michel  at  Dijon  are  so  deep,  thât 
they  aimost  fopm  popticos;  they  wepe  descrioed  with  that  faç- 
ade. In  the  Chupcû  at  Qisops  is  opeated  by  the  opgan  gallepy 
an  intepnal  poPtico  of  thpee  apohes  having  tne  vridth  of  the 

middle  aisle.   In  the  engpaving  îritn  Du  Cepceau's  pemodeiing 
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of  the  façade  of  the  Ceptosa  of  Pavia,      as   endeavored  to 

develop  a  gpand  poptal  motive  instead  of  tas  peoessed  portais 

of  the  ?penoh  Gothio  cathedpals  as  a  fpont  apch  op  small  popcû. 

b.   Tne  îoweps. 

Besides  the  designs  of  toweps  already  descpioed  in  conneot- 
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ooQQeotioQ  ïfith  a  faoads,  there  is  a  séries  of  toïfers,  tàat 
deservô  losntion.   Sven  for  ne»  towsrs  tiie  idea  of  ths  compos- 
ition long  pemainsd  Gothic,  bat  it  jras  expressed  in  the  new 
f  opm. 

1.   Tû3  ?orai  of  tne  apper  Termination. 
The  DQOSt  important  question,  that  ners  met  the  arohitect, 
îfas  indesd  tne  foroQ  in  ifhioû  the  tower  snouid  oe  ended  at 
top,  ifQetaer  by  a  spire,  a  doaae  or  a  terraoe. 
730.'  Oiffereat  Opinions. 
In  the  opinions  reiating  to  the  question  of  tne  upper  endi- 
ng  of  the  towers,  ne   find  an  interesting  view  of  tne  time,  w 
ïfhen  tne  Renaissance  began  to  penetrate  into  Houen.   In  tne 
year  1504  during  a  conférence  ifitû  Pierre  Valence,  he  was  as- 

ked  ?rhethep  the  ne'^  tower  of  the  Caonedral  should  terminate 
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with  a  spire  or  a  terrace.   "   In  a  second  conférence  on  Sept. 

14,  150Ô,  witû  ÈJicoias  Siard,  it  was  again  asked,  wnetner  it 

should  end  in  a  spire  or  witn  a  croîin  aooording  to  the  modem- 
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taste.      3y  the  iast  is  doubtless  meant  the  domed  form  of 

a  shrine. 

o\\   a\vou\,à  \^^  à\%\.u\ô\veà   or   cotBipoaeâ   \u\-t\v    o   apxre   or   •terraoe*'. 
l.ax\ce,    k,    ^xcWoTftxvaVre.    Ho\»    2.    p.   2.02. 
Kote   1213.      Ti^e    sac^e.    VoV.    1.    p.    70. 

731.   îhô  Domioai^  ^ora  and  the  Spire. 

Some  exampies  foiiow  in  whicû  the  domioal'  form  is  assuaied. 

Pierre  Lemeroii?  (Arts.  713,  719)  in  1552  cro^nsi  the  squa- 
re Sothio  to'ifer-ii  of  3.  Maciou  at  Pontoise  ifith  an  octagonal 
domicai'  structure.  îhe  cornice  of  tne  drum  on  tne  four  main 
sides  form  segmentai  gables.   At  tne  diagonal  sides  of  tne 
drum  are  set  on  its  cornice  octagonal  pedestals,  on  wnicn  suc- 
oeed  shrines  with  dômes  and  surrounded  ûy  columns  and  piiast- 
ers.  The  iantern  of  the  main  dôme  is  composea  of  a  similar 
but  some»hat  iarger  dôme,  and  from  tne  dômes  of  tne  four  low- 
er  ones  perforated  fiying  buttresses  rise  above  tne  dôme  to 
the  piers  of  the  Iantern.   It  is  a  composition,  fcnat  pieases 
the  mind  as  little  as  its  outlines  do  the  eye. 

Tne  square  tower  of  line  Oatnedral  of  Blois  ^as  crownsd  in 
1546  by  an  octagonal  story  witn  doue,  and  above  oy  a  lamiern 
snaoed  like  a  dôme.   ?rom  four  diagoaaily  S5t  out&rssses  riso 
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fiyiûg  battrssses  to  ths  entablaturs  of  the  ootàgon  anl  aii 
tne  transition.   Tiie  toîrer  of  the  Gnarcû  of  tne  Trinité  in  A 
Angers  is  iikewise  terminatsl  as  a  cirouiar  straotups  witn 
iome  anl  lantern.   Pae  3othio  principal  towar  of  3.  pierre  at 
©outanoôs  reoeives  quits  direotly  a  simiiar  ootagonal  sàrine 
like  tàat  of  tiis  orossing  tower. 

Tne  towsr  of  Soscoff  is  m  ôhe  lover  part  tall,  slsnder  ani 
square  witii  a  seaiioircalar  projection  for  tne  steps,  bas  a 
someïriaat  narrower  sqaare  apper  story,  anl  is  terminatei  by  a 
square  domei  structure  with  slender  lantern  acoompanied  oy  d 
doms-siaaSjed  f inials  on  tiie  corners.  Tne  tower  of  Thegonnec 
(Pinisterre)  is  crowned  by  a  domioal  structure  witû  lantern, 
surrounded  by  four  smalier  dômes  as  finials.   Tne  square  tow- 
er of  3.  Malo  at  Valognes  iias  a  spire,  tnat  is  pointed  in  a 
gently  curvad  ogee  line  i^ritn  orockets  on  tàe  angles,  animated 
below  by  tiie  gable  of  tiie  vrindoif  and  above  by  four  dormers. 

Of  pecuiiar  treatment  in  the  ciiaracter  of  tne  tioaô  of  Louis 
XIÎ  is  a  square  oaiddle  tovrer  in  Plonevez  Paigay  witn  a  siend- 
sr  pyraaaid,  being  coanectei  belo?f  oy  tî«ro  bridge  arcnes  witû 
a  cirouiar  and  an  ootagonal  saiall  tOAfer. 

Ths  square  cûuroii  to^er  or  Landernsau  is  tsrainatsd  oy  a 
dôme  ïritQ  lantern  in  the  form  of  a  dôme,  accompanied  by  four 
turrets. 

That  of  tne  tower  of  S.  Laurent  in  Nogeat-sur-Ssine  is  squ- 
are with  a  shrine-Iii^a  ailitioa,  tî?.ii;a1i3î  as  the  lantern  of  t: 
the  dôme  od  3.  E*eter  in  Rome. 

The  destroyed  spire  of  tae  soutûwest  tower  of  3.  André  in 
Rouen,  built  in  1541-1346  by  Robert  frenelles  passes  for  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Normandy. 

2.   Tne  îoners  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
732-   Renaissance  Oompositions  of  oothic  îo'^ers. 

We  first  refer  bo  some  cases,  tnat  ooncern  the  composition 
of  towers,  commenced  in  tne  Qotnic  style,  and  wQers  it  oocur- 
red  to  continue  taem  in-  the  new  f orm. 

At  the  Oathedral  of  îroyes  the  completion  of  tne  upper  naïf 
of  tne  free  portion  of  the  ieft  tower  waa  in  tne  advanoed  ear- 
ly Renaissance  style,  and  it  exnibits  interesting  forms  of  e 
entablatures  with  modiliions  on  the  architrave.   Tne  two  app- 
er stories  of  tne  tower  of  tne  Madeleine  tnsrs  nave  coluoins 
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of  ons  lonio  and  of  two  Goriathian  ordars.  They  stand  before 
the  oaiddle  of  the  front  of  the  buttress.   In  Toul,  on  3,  3en- 
gouit,  tiie  unfinisiied  passes  into  the  Renaissance  above.  On 
tàe  smal'l  and  short  tower  of  the  ohapel  of  the  Lycée  at  Vend- 
ôme, the  ootagon  terminating  the  square  tower  is  acoompanied 
by  four  finials,  that  are  merely  treated  as  short  and  stumpy 
eariy  Renaissance  colunins. 

733.   fixaaaples  of  Renaissance  Tojfsrs. 

We  now  pass  to  saoh  exatnples,  whicû  were  aiready  coiûoisûoed 
as  Renaissance  towers  or  nave  tnat  effeot  in  their  gênerai' 
appearanse. 

Tae  tower  of  Notre  Dame  at  Mortaigne  (in  the  Orne)  was  com- 
menoed  about  1530  in  tue  Renaissance  style,  and  antil  its  res- 
toration  about  1383.  consistei  of  tîfo  stories  and  an  attio. 
The  buttresses  are  aiter  tne  Gothic  arrangsaaent,  and  are  sub- 
divided  by  very  slender  flat  ooupied  piiasters  with  arabesque 
panels»  On  the  oapitals  rest  shrines  vfitû  statues  and  oanop- 
ies.  On  the  entiabiature  are  Arranged  anguiar  gables  for  the 
entire  width  of  the  spaoe  between  tne  buttresses^  the  buttres- 
ses of  the  second  story  on  the  oontrary  are  plain  with  a  high 
base,  and  they  hâve  wida  and  Iost  lonic  oapitais.   Beiow  thèse 
are  statues  piaoed  on  oorbais,  ifhioû  stand  before  flat  nicnes 
and  hâve  four-story  canopies.   îne  frieze  of  the  entaolature 
has  scroli'-ïfork,  and  above  the  oornice  are  placed  ogee  gaoles 
between  the  buttresses  and  on  ooth  sides  of  candelabras  /rith 
a  balustrade,  that  connects  tne  outtresses  before  ths  attic. 

îhe  attic  has  very  short  lonio  piiasters  and  tito   arches  on 
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fluted  piiasters  betsieen  the  buttresses. 

ïhe  Ohurch  of  3.  Antoine  at  bocaes  has  a  oeautiful  tc/ier  o 
(built  in  1519-1530,  acoording  to  Palustre)  -vith  four  square 
stories.   îne  fifta  is  in  the  form  of  a  littie  teaiple  with 
dôme  and  lantern.  At  tne  angles  are  not  very  large  buttress- 
es set  diagonally,  f rom  which  a  small  arch  extends  to  the  ob- 
lique side  of  the  ootagon.   The  fourtn  story  is  opened  as  a 
balf ry  with  Corintnian  piiasters  and  two  higa  round  arches, 
wQiie  the  t-aird  story  is  ciosed  and  aas  a  Kind  of  naodillion 
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friezB.   lû  tàe  middle  of  it  is  a  half  ooluain,  and  at  both  s 
sides  are  foar  panels,  thaï;  are  fori&ed  like  a  «rindow  cross  ir 
jfitfa  low  half-found  moulding. 

lû-tûe  vicinity  of  Qreii'  is  a  square  churco  tower  with  tîiro 
toleraoly  projeoting  buttrssses  at  eaoii  angle  and  opowned  by 
a  seiioircalar  doiBe;  bensath  are  coupied  and  round-àrohed  Wi- 
ndows. 

îo  tàe  bsautiful  Sûuroû  tower  at  Bressuire  (ë'ig.  312),  ace- 
ording  to  Palustre  oompleted  in  1538  by  Jean  (Rendre  and  Jean 
Ordonne,  we  shall  return  later  in  connection  witù  secuiar  to- 

wers.  Ciil^ewise  the  pretty  tower  of  3.  Patrice  at  Sayeux  in 

•1-1 

fig.  313* 

Otner  ohurch  towers  appear  to  offer  interest,  tnough  only 
known  to  me  oy  illustrations.   Pney  are  a  tower  at  Landirisi- 
are  and  anotàer  at  Ploudiry,  ootii  in  Brittany. 

In  Anjou  tne  tarée  oiiuroh  towers,  of  Da  Trinité  at  Angers, 
(Art.  781),  at  3eaafort^en-7aliee,  and  at  Les  Rosiers,  ail 
wnicQ  Palustre  aaaes  as^  works  of  ^ean  de  Lespine.  In  Orléans 
is  tàê  cnurch  tower  ht   3.  Paterne  ouilt  of  brick  with  asniar 
quâins. 

734.  3tair  îurrets.   Èxamples. 

We  Giention  some  stair  turrets,  tnat  nave  received  a  spécial 
developanent  on  the  iarger  façades. 

Oh  the  façade  of  the  Ja^ûedral  at  Sens,  a  ciiaraiing  octagon-' 
al  tarret  of  the  eariy  Renaissance  on  the  soutbern  tower  is 
treated  in  two  octagonai  stories,  each  with  an  ordsr  at  tne 
angle  witû  pedestals,  entabiature  and  balustrade.   An  interm- 
ediate  story  skilfully  foras  tne  transition  from  the  Gotaio 
portions  by  tne  aid  of  an  aroh. 

In  the  Ohurch  at  Qisors,  tne  winding  staircase  of  the  new 
tower  is  of  about  1550,  internally  appearing  in  fiiroular  form. 
Above  the  ground  story  begin  three  orders  of  Dorio,  lonic  and 
Oorinthian  pilasters,  oetween  taein  oeing  Windows  with  the  aiia- 
dle  ooluain  like  a  candelaDra.  Ail  horizontal  lines  hâve  bec- 
orne  inolined,  excepting  two  courses  of  oosses  under  each  of 
the  inclined  window  sills. 

Palustre  further  mentions  a  round  stairway  turret  in  the  i 
interior  of  3.  Etienne  at  Beauvais. 

735.  Crossing  Towers.   Sxamples  in  Gaen  and  in  Ooutances. 
'/«e  now  pass  to  some  examples  of  crossing  towers.   This  al*- 
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aleo  sometiipes  conoerns  tùe  composition  of  «rorks  commenced  as 
(âothic. 

Tiis  oro3sing  toiter  of  3.  Jeaa  at  3aen  was  begun  in  very  be- 
aatiful  latsp  Gotàio  forms,  and  sras  oontinued  square  witûoat 
Duttresses  up  to  tne  cornice  beiow  tiie  ootagon.  ffpom  tiiis  t 
ths  détails  bslong  to  the  early  Renaissance.   The  ootagonal 
sides  fisst  tiave  a  substriictape  and  then  siender  jrindotrs,  th- 
at  like  the  unf inisned  tower  oniy  extend  to  tiieir  impost  cap. 
At  tne  angles  is  always  a  pilaster  witn  two  side  piiaaters, 
adjoining  ifûicQ  is  1  1/2  pilasters  stepped  as  a  window  pier. 
Tù8  diagonal  sides  of  tae  ootagon  are  acootapanied  by  boid  and 
ricja  finial  tarrets,  square  below  and  t  fa  en  terminating  as  dia- 
gonaily  plaoed  piers  îfitû  a  round  snrine.   ^rom  eaoii  spring 
t?ro  small  flying  buttresses  over  to  tne  angle  of  the  ootagon 
of  tiie  toifer,  The  form  of  treataaent  of  the  finialç  although 
simpler,  is  olosely  aliied  to  tnat  of  the  buttress  on  the  ch- 
oir of  3.  Pierre  at  Qaen.  Sbth  there  and  hère  the  knoîfledge 
of  tne  Works  of  upper  Itaiy  is  perceptible. 

The  crossing  tower  of  3w  pierre  at  Ooutances  extends  square 
âbove  the  roofs  and  above  a  boid  cornice  of  this  substructure, 
at  whioh  oy  narroîf  recessss  préparation  is  made  for  tna  oota- 
gon, it  passes  into  that  form  and  is  diviasd  in  two  stories 
'/ritQ  vertical'  bands  in  the  middle,  at  the  sides  and  the  angl- 
es. Below  are  two  round-arched  Windows  and  in  the  second  st- 
ory  are  similar  Windows,  though  more  siender.  A  balustrade 
terminâtes  tais  part.   Behind  it  commences  a  low  attio  as  the 
base  of  the  ootagonal  pyramid.  Scales  cover  tae  sides,  wnose 
angles  bear  crockets.  A  lutnern  window  animâtes  tne  lower  p 
parts  of  tne  four  main  sides  of  the  pyramid.   At  tne  diagonal 
sides  of  tha  ootagon  rise  angle  towers,  taat  almost  restore 
the  square  form.   îhey  end  in  the  anape  of  finials  with  open 
lanterns. 

736.   Sxampies  in  Rouen  and  in  Garentan. 

According  to  old  illustrations,   ^   the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  crossing  tower,  ourned  in  1322,  must  hâve  formed  a  ha- 
ppy  continuation  of  the  tûree  lower  stories  of  stone.  It  was 
at  first  square  with  entirely  projecting  angles  containing  s 
stairways.   Pivs  stories  wiGh  arcades  subdivided  tais  two  ta- 
irds.   The  upper  third  was  composed  ot  a  siender  spire,  wnose 
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square  base  with  gables  was  mereiy  Haif  as  wide  as  the  miille 
tûird,  and  it  was  oonnected  with  the  iatter  by  diagonal  butt- 
resses.   Its  oomposition  appears  to  date  from  tiie  16  tù  cent- 
ury. 

iîbt-e  1215.   See  Latvce,  k,   ^\.c\\.OTvx\a\re.  VoX,  1.  v  S55;  Vo\,. 

2.  p.  es. 

Ths  Crossing  tower  of  tàe  Oatûedrai,  destroyed  oy  ligntning 

in  1514,  tfas  restored  by  Rouiand  Leroux,  mas  ter  of  the  cathe- 

1216 
dral^  and  of  the  tomb  of  Georges  d'Amboise.      He  made  in  1 

1521  a  Project  for  a  new  oae  of  stoa©;  but  this  »as  exeeuted 

in  wood  by  R.  Béoquet  in  1544,  architeot  and  carpenter  of  the 

cathédrale 

Xo\e   1216.      Suo.\v   are  to^xtvà   \1^  XoâL^ev   %    "îa^Vor»    Xornawà^Ve. 
Yo\..    2.    Ç\.».    123-126.      Ouv   âi.e&cvVv\.\.OTV   \s  woiàe   t^ow,   an   en^ra- 
V)\iv^   \n   1823  ^>è   !..    1.    Lou|,"\,o\a    ^ot    ^^e  \)v\àèe  ©t    ^•^e   arcYi^ . 

ïhe  Crossing  tower  of  3.  Maria-du-Mart  at  Garentan  is  squa- 
re îïith  flying  buttresses  as  a  transition  to  the  ootagon,  ab- 
ove  whioh  a  dôme  on  a  low  circuiar  drun  foms  ths  terainàtion. 
It  dates  from  the  time  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
3.   îowers  of  tae  high  Renaissance. 
737.   ïûsir  Rarity. 

Unfortunateiy  the  numoer  of  tovfers  in  this  phase  of  the  sty- 
ly  is  ?ery  smaii';  aiso  in  this  period  the  use  of  tne  outoress 
is  inostiy  retained,  as  in  tue  Sothic  period. 

In  tne  Ohurch  at  Spiais  (Art.  711)  (aoout  1550),  fchers  ris- 
es  betïreen  the  transvsrse  aisle  and  the  nave  a  square  tower 
of  the  good,  and  not  yet  coid  ciassical'  period.  Above  the  r 
roof  oornioe  are  two  towers,  beiow  with  two  round-arched  bid- 
nd  Windows,  above  with  two  open  arches.   At  the  angles  two  b 
boid  pâiasters  forao  buttresses  piaced  at  rigût  angles,  below 
Doric  and  above  like  Oorintûian.   îne  entabiatures  are  retar- 
ned  above  them,  the  upper  one  has  Bramante' s  aiodiilions  in  t 
tne  frieze.   An  octagonal  stone  doaie  witnout  drum  is  aocoaipa- 
nied  by  four  liniais  and  crowned  by  a  fif tn  instsad  of  a  lan- 
tern,  forming  a  ratûer  dry  termination  witn  dormers  on  tne  f 
four  principal  sides. 

733.   îhe  new  Tower  of  the  Ghurcn  at  oiso.rs. 
Ws  now  pass  to  the  perhaps  most  perfect  but  unfortunately 
tower  of  tne  high  Renaissance,  tne  right  bower  of  ths  Ohurch 
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at  Qisors,  oniy  2  1/2  storiss  high.   (Art.  ô71).   Bere  two  b 
buttrasses  lie  at  each  aogle,  before  which  staad  two  wide-sp- 
read  coupled  oolumas  oonneotèd  by  niobes.  Tii3  grsatest  proj- 
30tion  of  tbeir  peiestals  eqaais  tbe  vfidth  of  tùe  buttressss. 
Thus  tbs  entabalture  at  the  angle  is  bsfice  retarned.   A  narr- 
ower  buttress  with  tbe  sams  projection  but  nereiy  witii  ons  t 
thpee-quarter  Golumn  rises  in  tûe  middle  of  the  side.   gaoû 
wall  spaoe  in  each  stopy  is  animated  by   a  niche  witû  gable  op 
tipeated  like  a  tabernacle.  On  tbe  oontrary  on  tbe  side  faça- 
de are  each  tîfo  irindoifs  and  no  centrai  buttress,  in  the  second 
story  being  a  great  round  window. 

Before  this  to«îer  one  feeis  as  before  tnat  of  the  Gathedral 
at  Malaga,  which  is  allied  with  this  in  many  ways,  that  both 
îrere  under  certain  influences  of  the  aiodel  for  3.  peter  in  R 
Rome. 

739.   Toirer  at  Pierrefonds. 
The  three  upper  stories  of  the  tower  of  the  Ohurch  ab  Pier- 
refonds, coaiinenoed  in  Gotnic,  wqbq   Duilt  in  1552  in  good  nigh 
Renaissance.  îhe  tîro  lovrer  stories  are  square,  and  hâve  flat 
îusoan  and  Doric  pilasters  instead  of  buttresses.   Two  are  p 
placed  at  rigat  angles  to  each  other  at  each  angle.   The  Dor- 
ic enàablaturs  is  only  returned  belovr  the  cornics.  The  last 
story  is  fcreated  as  a  round  lonio  shrine  yiith   oonioal  roof  in 
the  midst  of  four  round  shrines  at  tûe  angles  as  a  transition 
to  the  circular  form.   Sight  lonic  pilasters  lis  an  tûe  main 
axes  and  ars  separatsd  oy  tîrin  rouni-arcûed  sfindows.   Siaiilar 
Windows  are  found  between  the  Doric  pilasters.   At  haif  tûe 
height  of  thèse  is  placed  on  the  shaft  a  small  tabernacle  with 
niche  and  gables. 

790,   Other  Sxainples. 
Tûe  square  toîfer  of  3.  Nicolas  in  Rataei  has  three  pilaster 
orders  of  the  tiaie  of  Henry  II. 

Notable  churoh  towers  are  f urtûar  at  Conçues  and  on  3.  Hq- 
rie-du-Mont,  at  oarentan,  both  in  îîoraiandy;  on  3.  Pierre  at 
Dreux  of  about  1570,  and  in  Joinviile. 

In  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  a  tower  of  tûe  Gathedral  at^ 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  terminated  by  a  dooie,  whoscj  lantern  is  tr- 
eatad  as  a  slender  roof  fcurret  (1663-1650),  a  forin  indeei  in- 
fluencsd  oy  the  older  burned  one  of  1520,  and  the  nortnern- 
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toïfer  of  the  Càthedral  at  Svreux  (pbuis  XII). 
0.  Porms  of  Buttresses. 
79X.  îûô  Sûdeavors  of  the  Acoûifcects. 

îàe  buttrsssss  form  in  tàe  appearance  of  the  sxteriors  of 
oiiarohes  an  siemsût  altnost  as  iaiportaDt  as  th3  arcade  pisrs 
ia  t'ae   interior  of  tas  oiidiie  aisle.   Iû  csrtain  cases  snall 
W8  ses  on  taose  of  tiis  early  aenaissance  their  entire  imagin- 
ation lavisned.   Sinoe  tûeir  fandamentai  purpose  iras  to  oppo- 
se tnrasts  or  oblique  forces,  taerefore  their  traaoment  oy  m 
means  of  antique  foras,  tnat  càisfly  hâve  a  vertical  directi- 
on, oeoome  extremely  diffioult. 

ifith  the  exécution  of  tae  exainpiss  in  whioa  occur  console 
forms  or  oblique  steps,  tne  Renaissance  aronitects,  and  perh- 
ap3  rightiy,  do  not  seem  to  hâve  tai^en  tae  trouble  to  express 
tais  function  of  a  sideifise  affect  oy  spécial  forais.   Tne  ex- 
isting  mass  and  its  direction  appear  sufficient  to  explain  t 
tne  nature  of  tae  streng&aening  |>art  of  tne  buttress. 
1.   Tae  Bttttresses  of  tae  early  Renaissance. 

•The  bold  buttresses  at  tne  octagoaal  stair/ray  ia  tae  court 
of  the  Oaatsau  at  31ois  (Pig.  32)  are  conceived  as  aiga  cont- 
inuons supports.   At  about  two-thirds  tas  asight  taey  are  sur- 
rounded  by  a  membsr  like  an  entablature,  so  taac  fcas  upper  p 
portion  to  tae  capital-  reoeives  the  proportions  of  a  piiaster. 
Tae  loifer  two-thirds  receives  a  rica  décoration  and  a  freer 
treatment  by  means  of  pedestals,  bases,  arabesque  panels,  ni-- 
oaes  wita  figures  and  canopies,  ifhich  adjoin  tne  rioh  ornanae- 
ntation  of  tae  balustrades  extending  oet^sen  tnem,  Dstter  ta- 
aa  actual  order. 

792.   gxamples  at  Gisors  and  Gsse. 

On  the  old  left  toîfer  of  the  Churca  at  Gisors  (Art.  ô71), 
the  buttresses  in  the  story  beneath  the  roof  and  tne  oelfry 
hâve  tae  forai  of  piers  of  square  sec&ion  »itn  capitals  like 
Corinthian.   The  edges  hâve  very  slender  candeiaora  shafts. 

At  tae  inidheigat  of  the  pier  is  plaoed  a  médaillon  on  reli- 
ef with  an  antique  head  and  an  angular  gable  abovs  it.  Above 
the  capital  follows  a  very  slender  and  somewhat  reoessed  gab- 
le iïith  finials  at  the  sides  as  a  connection  vrita  tne  next  s 
story. 

Tae  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  tae  façade  of  the  Château 
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ohapel  at  Usse  (about  1520)  are  likawise  remarkable.   Tiiey  a 
ara  piain  in  the  ground  story.  Above  stand  tito   coupled  coin- 
■ns,  tiioagQ  out  free  for  theip  entire  exterior,  but  connecte! 
oy  moulded  ribs  and  aiso  viitn  tûese  on  the  ouber  diagonals. 

Ths  shafts  are  decorated  oy  great  ornamental'  ietters,  aiter- 
nateiy  c  and  G,  and  by  an  inscription  tabiet  enciosed  by  a  g 
gariand,  Dsaring  on  their  capitals  tne  statues,  ^fuose  niches 
form  the  third,  and  tneir  canopies  tne  fourtn  stories  of  the 
buttrssses  up  to  the  inain  oornics.   qstiteen  the  niches  tne  ïd 
moulded  angles  take  the  form  of  pilasters,  with  those  of  can- 
delabras  betJfsen  tne  canopies.  Finiais  crown  tôe  piers  and 
are  treatsd  aiter  the  mode!  of  candeiabra  stems. 

On  the  choir  of  the  saae  caepel'  the  Duttresses  of  the  saae 
master  exhibit  other  forms.   Qp  to  tne  window  siii'  is  their 
substructure  plain;  then  foliojr  very  wide  lonic  pilasters  in 
tne  second  story;  above  oney  pass  into  an  irregular  octagon 
by  means  of  smaller  pilasters,  ûalf  columns  and  oandelaora  f 
forms.   H'inials,  «fùose  spirelets  are  snaped  as  smooth  cônes, 
but  surrounded  by  four  or  five  moulded  rings,  terminate  taem. 
793.   Sxamples  from  oaen  and  Malaise. 

To  the  most  beautiful^  forms  ot  tais  kind  oeiong  the  finials 
above  the  angles  of  tne  onoir  cnapels  aad  x.hà   piers  between 
flying  Duttresses  on  S.  Pierre  at  Oaen.   By  means  of  piers, 
pilasters,  capitals,  vases  and  gandelaoras,  they  are  treated 
in- tne  richest  manner. 

Oh  the  latter  piers  the  lo/rer  half  is  ooid  and  simple,  as 
if  f ormed  of  two  square  piers  set  beside  eaoh  otner.  Oniy 
the  angles  are  moulded  with  a  band  and  round,  like  the  ûutt- 
resses  of  the  Oataedral  of  como-.  at  their  middle  is  a  médail- 
lon moulding;  a  frieze  and  cornice  terminate  them.   Above  th- 
is  begins  the  animated  portion.   At  the  middle  and  set  diagon- 
ally  is  a  square  pilaster,  ffûose  angles  are  candelabras,  and 
above  its  capital  stands  a  rioh  candeiabra.   îne  transition 
from  the  rectangle  to  the  square  is  formed  oy  anotner  candei- 
abra like  a  finial.  The  substructure  of  tnis  pier  has  a  cap 
and  on  the  outside  a  coroel,  from  which  a  very  short  flying 
buttress  extands  to  the  médaillon  on  tas  front  of  the  main 
pier.   Ail  tais  is  sxpressed  in  forms,  althouga  somewhat  boid- 
er,  but  sraioh  hâve  their  proto^îypes  in  the  candelabras  oi  tne 
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ffiadows  on  the  Gertosa  af  Pavia  and  on  tne  finials  at  the  si- 
îaa  of  that  monument,  but  espeoially  those  of  tùa  Oatùedral 
of  Gomo.   Hector  Sohier  must  àave  erected  it  betîfsen  1521  and 
1545. 

On  the  Ohurcù  of  the  Trinité  at  Malaise,  ûesides  the  poPtai> 
represantsd  in  Fig.  171,  tnere  is  piaced  at  eacû  side  of  the 
apse  an  interesting  buttress  and  aroU  of  1539. 

Tûe  pieps  tiiere  are  treated  about  tne  same  as  tne  sidss  of 
a  idttie  tower'  witn  smailer  buttresses  at  botn  ends,  two  ro- 
und-aroned  enciosures  OBtîreen  them,  separated  by  a  iaalf  oolu- 
mn.  In 'tne  middle  of  saoh  enclosure  is  a  niche,  enolosed  li- 
ke  a  window.   A  riige  with  rioûly  perforated  oresting  termin- 
âtes the  pier  at  the  middle.   Rich  canopies,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  those  of  3.  Bierre  at  Oasn,  suDdivide  tne  sides  of 
the  buttresses  and  otûers  crown  them. 
794.   Other  Forms. 

There  is  found  in  simiiar  cases,  »here  buttress  consoles  oc- 
cur,  an  attempt  lo  limit  thèse  to  a  size,  in  whicn  they  no  1 
longer  appear  monstrous,  out  of  ail  connection  with  the  other 
parts  of  taa  rather  weak  mamoers.  In  tne  Ohuron  of  Ay  may  be 
sesn  a  steep  console  of  0  shape,  after  a  double  offset  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  buttress,  not  unskilfuily  foraing  tne  transi- 
tion to  tne  cornice  and  to  a  f inial  set  taereon. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  transi  oroa  the  buttresses  into  the 
antique  is  shown  by  tne  ruins  of  the  small  cioister  of  3.  Je- 
an-des-Vignes  at  Soissons. 

On  pedestals  stand  slender  iDoric  coiumns.   Abovs  their  cap- 
itale extsnd  backward  ogee  consoles,  that  are  crowned  oy  soaa- 
11  gables,  to  the  recessed  face  of  the  upper  tnird  of  tne  but- 
tress.  Above  its  astragal  and  a  smailer  moulding  a  simiiar 
though  flatter  console  covers  the  pier  and  connects  its  term- 
ination  witn  the  window  balustrade. 

Among  the  ootnic  buttresses  of  tne  Gatnedrai  at  Bordeaux 
is  piaced  only  a  single  Renaissance  outtress,  witn  three  Com- 
posite orders  and  médaillons,  carefully  restored  in  1530-1533 
by  archoisnop  de  Grammont  and  named  after  him-. 

On  the  Gûurcû  of  S.  Pierre  at  Tonnerre,  ohat  aiready  oelo- 
Qgs  to  tne  olassicai  and  noble  early  Renaissance,  ths  buttres- 
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battresses  of  the  sids  aisles  are  replaosd  oy  detaoiied  fiuted 
Oorinthian  oolamns  of  very  beaatiful'  form,  oaly  conneoted  to 
tae  wall^  by  pedestals  and  sntablatiire. 

The  buttresses  of  tûs  Cliaiioh  of  tae  .Madeleine  at  ifontargis 
between  tiie  ohapels  are  oniy  marked  by  pilas ters.  Oniy  abova 
tàese  do  fiying  buttresses  spring.  At  tûeir  ends  stand  piias- 
ters  sids?ris8,and  on  tàe  front  is  a  beautifal'  fres  oolumn,  as 
in  Tonnerre. 

2*   Buttresses  of  the  iiigh  Senaissanoe  and  of  the  17 
th  iSjentury. 

The  forais  of  buttresses  at  tne  time  of  the  high  Renaissance 
are  in  part  mersly  maturer  developments  of  tne  early  Renaiss- 
anoë. 

79s;.   Sndings  with  Gable  Foroas. 

On  3.  Alpin  at  GhaioQS-sur-Marne  (about  1530)  some  buttres- 
ses were  teriinated  by  segmentai'  gables  at  the  heignt  of  the 
top  of  tne  windo?f,  then  extending  as  vertioai  oands  to  tne  c 
oornice.  We  see  this  idea  deveioped  further  on  the  following 
three  examples. 

On  the  piers  of  tns  outtress^is  of  tne  ohurch  at  3.  Florent- 
in tae  croifning  teffarnation  is  formel  as  a  oharming  and  noole 
anteque  temple,  witnout  ail  détail  like  the  entablature  and 
the  antique  pediment.  On  3.  iSusebe  at  Âaxerre  tne  buttresses 
are  extendei  as  plain  masonry  up  to  tûeir  arohes,  where  Ohey 
end  in  fan  shape  with  a  Doric  sntabiature  with  gable  roof  be- 
fore  and  benind  »itn  vases  as  aoroterias. 

On  the  Ohurch  at  Goussainville  are  buttresses,  on  wnica  th- 
èse temples  are  treatsd  with  couplei  pilasters  on  tne  front 
and  single  pilasters  at  the  sides.   Fnriiher  belo-f  and  above 
the  silis  of  the  Windows  of  the  side  aisles  were  arranged  ta- 
bernacles above  flat  niches,  thab  hâve  at  tne  angles  lonio  p 
pilasters,  above  wnose  oapitals,  consoles  support  a  projecti- 
ng  entablature  witn  angular  gable.   ïney  are  moulded  at  the 
sides,  and  an  inverted  console  over  the  gable  sxtends  Dack  to 
the  surface  of  tne  outtress.  At  tne  neigùt  of  the  cornice  of 
the  side  aisle  a  belt  with  fret  is  carried  around  the  outtre- 
ss, that  connects  tt  with  the  cornice. 

One  likewise  finds  thèse  treated  as  piers  vritû  a  capital. 
793.   Forms  of  Piers  or  Pilasters. 
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Ihe  pretty  buttresses  of  ttie  nortiiern  siie  aisle  of  3.  Clo- 
tilds  in  Srani  Aiaiely  (about  1550)  ars  treatai  as  sqaarâ  lon- 
io  fluted  pilasters  or  piers,  aoove  ïrûich  the   entablatare  is 
returasd.   îo  tûe  perforated  balustrade  then  correspond  ^edes- 
tals  deoorated  by  cartouches,  that  are  opowned  by  urns.  with 
fiâmes  pising  irom  tnetn,  (Art.  870). 

On  tns  aijoining  transept  façade,  pairs  of  groupei  coiuoans 
are  connected  by  niches  and  compose  the  systea,  that  replaces 
tne  buttresses.   Thèse  pairs  of  coiuains  are  sach  connected  in 
the  upper  story  by  a  orownind  gable  betîceen  theai. 

The  systeaa  of  buttresses  allied  to  tne  last  arrangeaaent  on 
the  new  tower  of  the  Oharca  in  3i3ors  «ras  dssoribed  nith  that 
building. 

On  the  Church  at  Viiliers-le-Bel  tne  piers  of  some  flying 
buttresses  above  the  roofs  of  the  side  aisles  are  treatei  as 
rich  Oomposite  piers,  whose  depth  is  2   to  3  times  larger  than 
the  front  side.      The  iatter  is  fiuted;  the  capital'  has  t 
the  sntire  depth  of  ths  pier  and  the  entabiature  has  richly 
sculptured  aiembers  and  frieze.   Above  this  folloîrs  an  ending 
iike  a  finial.   ?rom  thô  saaft  projects  a  gargoyle  as  a  spoui 
supportai  oy  cupids.   Other  pisrs  are  treated  as  Doric  piers 
and  more  simpiy. 

Kot-e  1218.  k,    ôke  ïi*uta\4\,oxv  \\o\.àis  t\\efee  t>»o  ou^tresses  ot 
X\^z   C^urc\v  at  Y\,\,\,\.er8-Ve-Be\,  xxear  ï.cou.exv  to  ^e  a  \BOv\t  ot  Je- 
aiv  BuVVcxTvt. --  ^erViCiçs  aVso  •t'^^  uTvt^^^®^^<^  tovaar  o"^  t\\e  ÇJ\\utc\^ 
ot  î.coueiv.  --  AvG\\\.\xes  de  Vkrt  îvaxvccits.   Qooux8kexN.t8..  YoV .  6. 
p.  %\*l   u  l.U8o8-l860\. 

Men  f requently  fcry  to  give  to  tnese  piers  ^fith  capitale  the 
proportions  of  the  classical  orders  of  columns.   Tais  is  bhe 
case  on:  tne  side  aisles  or  tae  side  rooms  of  3.  Laurent  in  N 
Nogent-ëur-Seine  (Art.  364),  ifûere  the  buttresses  are  treatei 
as  more  or  less  strongly  projecting  Oomposite  pilasters.  On 
one  it  becomes  a  fiuted  column. 

In  order  to  give  the  oornice  above  them  a  smalier  return  t 
than  the  projection  of  the  buttrass,  it  projects  from  the  Iat- 
ter less  than  in-  the  intercolumniation,  i^here  tne  greater  pro- 
jection is  made  possible  by  supporting  modillions  in  ths  fri- 
eze.  Tne  pedestals  of  tne  oalustraae  above  the  cornice  end 
in  finials  Iike  ooelisks.   In  the  Ohurch  at  Berviile  (abouti 
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1550)  tûc  outtresees  Qave  coupied  Doric  piiasters  witn  pedes- 
tais  abovô  their  sntablature,  froœ  jriiicri  inclined  ogea  conso- 
les extend  backjyard  to  tiie  roof  cornlce.   In  Rugles  the  exter- 

nal:  aroûiteotare  of  tiia  chapels  sxtiibits  buttresses  tpsated 

1219 
as  tiis  Corintàian  ordep  on  iiiga  pedsstals. 

797.   gxaaiples  îfitii  the  Forma  of  Goiuinns. 

On  tne  tsro  iipper  stopies  of  the  tower  of  the  Oathedral  of 
Blois  (about  1540  ?),  olosely  ooupled  and  slender  three-quar- 
ter  coiuains  form  tas  fronts  of  ^he  buttresses^  ifûioh_are  trea- 
ted  as  piiasters,  on  îfûich  the  returned  entabiaturs  is  like 
a  ooid  beit  aroand  the  vertical  aaenibers. 

On  eaoh  side  of  the  latter  projsot»  three  saoh  outtresses, 
so  that  at  eaca  angle  t;iro  aeet  at  rignt  angles.  Tne  repetit- 
ion  of  the  same  order  on  tffo  stories  of  equal  height  imparts 
to  the  entire  treatment  sometning  of  repose,  that  is  srell  sa- 
ited  to  the  plain  Romanesque  Duttresses  on  the  loîfer  tnird  of 
tne  tower. 

înteresting  and  cather  différent  is  the   buttress  sysoeai  on 
the  cnoir  of  3.  aermain  at  Argentan. 

On  the  fronts  are  placsd  t.ûree  orders  of  couple!  coiuains  g 
graduâted  above  each  other.   The  outer  and  inner  piers  of  the 
external  choir  aisle  are  carried  to  equal  neignts  and  are  oon- 
nected  togetner  in  différent  /ïays;  oy  a  sort  of  lattice  of  t 
tîfo  large  rows  of  coiumns  over  eacn  other,  above  ifûicn  comes 
sometimes  a  round  arch  with  gable,  or  by  tnree  smaller  flying 
buttresses.  Thèse  upper  parts,  tnat  hâve  reoeived  a  rustica- 
ted  appearance  by  the  accenting  of  tne  oed  joints,  lEust  date 
from  a  later  time.   ?ro3a  taese  double  piers  then  spring  tne 
main  flying  buttresses  over  the  inner  aisle. 
793.   Examples  from  the  17  ta  Oentury. 

?rom  tùô  17  th  century  onîrard  tne  buttresses  becoaie  more  r 
rare.  'There,  itnen  are  to  be  mentioned  sucq  outtress  consoles, 
as  on  3.  Sulpice  or  the  Dôme  of  the  Invaliis  in  Paris,  tais 
has  already  been  done  for  thèse  monuaients.  (Arts.  72S, 767,763). 

At  Val*-de-Grace  in  Paris  the  fronts  and  tne  adjacent  sides 
of  the  buttresses  of  the  drum  ars  covered  by  Oopintaian  piias- 
ters, whose  shafts  do  not  aaeet  at  acute  angles,  but  are  sepa- 
rated  oy  a  saiall  projecting  corner,  j^nose  sidss  correspond  to 
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the  projection  of  tûe  piiaster.  Thersby  tiie  buttresses  look 
like  a  f irm  oircle  of  square  oo^'iQ^iiiaû  piers,  jraose  rear  por- 
tion extends  as  a  plane  sarfaoe  and  conneots  tûeai  tritû  tns 
dram. 

d.   portais  or  Doorways, 
Gnuroh  doorways  or  portais  often  forin  tba  oàief  ornamôntal 
part  of  a  faoade.   Qntil  the  beginning  of  tne  ûigû  Renaissan- 
ce, and  sometimes  during  tiiis,  tne  gênerai  composition  conti- 
nues to  oe  tûat  of  tne  Qotùic  catnedrals.   In  its  translation 
into  tbe  nevr  forais  oocur  a  great  variety  of  ideas,  a  great  f 
fancifulness  of  tàe  arrangeaient  and  frequently  cbarming  taste 
in  tiie  ornamentation. 

1.  Portais  of  tbe  Transition  Peeiod. 

799.  Oatbedral  at  Rouen. 

12S0 
Probably  by  Roulland  Leroux  and  after  1510     dates  tbe 

décoration  of  tbe  middle  portai  of  tbe  façade  of  tûs  oatbedr- 
al of  Rouen.  It  nas  already  been  indicatsd,  tnat  nere  one 
stands  before  a  wondsr  of  virtuosity.  It  is  as  if  bere  iibe 
Frencb  master  bad  gataered  into  one  dazzling  masterpiece  the 
entire  inconceivabie  ability,  tne  acute  certainty  in  tscbaics, 
and  tbe  taste  in  tbs  development  of  forais,  peouliar  to  tbe  1 
late  Gotbic  ?rencb  inasters.  It  is  as  if  be  carried  out  tbis 
in  tbe  élévation  of  native  aiastersbip,  as  if  obalienging  tbe 
Italians,  tbe  school  of  Sailion,  indeed  ail-  tne  cbarm  oi  tbe 
arabesques  of  tae  arabesques  of  tne  Renaissance,  by  showing 
of  wbat  the  native  art  ifas  oapaole. 

«o\e  1220.   See  kvX^.    108,  114* 

On  tne  splayed  jambs  at  eacb  sids  are  arranged  four  large 
hoiiows  of  semicircular  form  between  rien  mouldings,  before 
whiob  is  placed  tbe  first  row  of  leaves,  as  if  fornaing  tne 
front  side  of  a  round,  ?rrougbt  more  delicateiy  tban  in  lace 
and  bronze,  tbrougb  trbose  beautiful  perforations  may  be  seen 
tbe  deep  semicircular  concave  cavetto. 
300.  Otber  Doorsiays. 

ijikewise  froai  tbs  time  of  Louis  XII  may  oe  «entioned  tne  e 
entrance  archway,  ricaly  ornaoQented  by  oanopies,  of  tbs  Obap- 
sl  of  tbe  Hoiy  Spirit  and  tbe  portai'  of  tbe  Tresorie  ab  Rue 
in  Picardy. 

On  tbe  por&al  of  tne  façade  of  tne  Onatsau  cbapel  at  [Jsse, 
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instead  of  tûe  usaal  arotiivolts  of  iittie  f  igares  of  saints 
ander  oanopies  for  tûe  entire  height  of  the  jambs  and  apca  of 
a  jaigh  alotie,    tiiat  coaiDioes  the  doorway  and  window  into  a  nh- 
oie,  is  foand  a  beaatif al  ascending  band,  on  wnica  at  sgual 
distances  tùs  busts  of  saints  in  àigh  relief  look  fortii  f rono 
madallions,  that  alternats  with  flat  and  delioately  recessed 
motives  iike  ooffars. 

îo  be  mentioned  are  stili'  the  portai  of  3.  Basile  at  Stamp- 
3S  (style  of'  Louis  XII),  that  of  the  Ghurch  at  Bsruiies  and 
of  the  Ohateau  oûapel  at  ?leurigny  (1532),  both  in  Ghampagne 
and  inore.in  the  style  of  ?ranois  I. 

2.   Portais  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
801.   Various  Sxamples. 

Oh  the  principal*  doorîfay  of  the  façade  of  the  Qharch  at  3. 
Calais  (Pig.  152)  are  oombined  three  différent  heights  of  co- 
lamns  or  pilasters  without  disturoance,  iinoe  the  foundation 
of  eaoh  is  oireariy  visible,  justifiable,  and  it  is  treated 
in  aocordanoe  therewith. 

The  portai'  of  tae  right  transept  of  3.  Sustaohe  in  Paris 
(ffig.  89)  exhibits  a  3othic  enclosure  witù  its  oanopy  aroh  in 
ths  hoilojfs,  alli  transiated  into  the  riohest  aariy  Benaissanoe 
forms  of  about  1535. 

About  conteinporary,  in  S.  Maolou  at  Poutoise,  tne  rsar  ioor- 
way  at  trie  snd  of  tûe  ieft  siie  aisie  is  siofipier  in  design, 
but  has  rich  and  délicate  arabesques. 

On  the  Ohurch  at  Auxon  twin  doorways,  instead  of  an  oval  a 
arch,  are  engiosed  by  t»o  seaaioircuiar  arones  connected  by  a 
horizontal'  arch.   A  smail  arcade  of  eieven  accnes  with  busts 

in  them  and  a  rich  oroarn  of  f iniais  connected  by  consoles  tsr- 

12£1 
minâtes  this  rich  doorway,  decorated  by  rich  araoesques. 

269.  \Xz   àa\e  ^ouVà  be  1Ô35-1540. 

Ciikewise  3.  Malo  at  Valoques  ûas  an  interesting  ûigh  portai 
'/fith  a  siender  middie  column. 

In  S.  Aignan  at  Gnartres  is  a  good  round-arched  doorîray  of 
1541.   TîTO  columns  befors  pilasters  at  eaca  side  enclose  it; 
an  lonic  order  sxtends  to  the  impost  oornice  with  a  Oorinthi- 
âû  above  it.   This  pair  of  coiainns  is  crowned  by  a  finial  Like 
a  shrine,  wnile  above  the  arch  a  triple  tabernacle  active,  n 
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iiigher  at  tàe  àiddle,  fopms  tàe  termination. 

308.  Portais  with  4cute-angled  Aochivolts. 

We   novir  pass  fco  a  group  of  portais,  that  aave  a  certain  fam- 
iiy  resemblanoe,  in  that  tiieir  arohivolts,  or  a  portion  of  t 
tûsaa,  exhibit  a  squars  section  in  lefinite  alternations,  that 
by  its  Sharp  angle  in  even  the  midst  of  the  inost  beautif al'  or- 
namentation  iaapapts  to  them  a  olear  and  effective  stability. 

Partioiilarly  beaatiful  is  the  portai  of  the  Ohuroh  of  3.  P 
Pierre  at  Loudon,  iadeed  ereoted  betî^een  1530  and  1540.  3el- 
ow  is  a  single  doorway  with  oval  aroh;  above  it  is  ^  round-àr- 
ohed  îfindow  of  eqnai  height  »ith..a  bold  laiddle  pisr,  that  ex- 
tends  to  tne  ksysbons,  and  from  îmicû  springs  to  eaoh  side  as 
tracsry  a  round  aroh  with  tifo  horizontal  bars  above  it,  betw- 
een  »hioh  consoles  and  lozenge  forms  complète  the  tracery. 

At  the  base  of  the  middle  pier  is  a  nicne,  above  JTùicû  ris- 
es  a  canopy  2   1/2  times  higher  as  a  ïnagnificent  early  Renais- 
sance spire  of  six  stories  to  the  keystone.  The  portai  prop- 
er  has  three  round-arched  vaults,  that  hâve  a  particularly  b 
bold  effeot,  in  tnat  they  nave  a  square  section,  and  wûose 
jamDS  are  recessad  vfitû  rich  coffers,  vïûile  the  front  side  is 
decorated  oy  tae  rioaest  fiât  arabesques.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ornament  before  tne  externai  arcûivoit  is  ifrought  so  free, 
that  it  alflQOSt  appears  iiks  stretoned  Venetian  lace-work,  con- 
sisting  of  gracef ui  consoles,  foiiaga  aiotives  witû  iittle  in- 
teroiediate  coluoins,  ail  alternating  in  the  most  oeautiiai  or- 
der.  On  the  pisrs  bsneath  eacii  arcûivolt  is  placsd  a  canopy 
for  the  noîf  absent  statue. 

The  beautif ul  portai  of  3.  Syaiphorien  at  Tours  (1531,  acoo- 
ording  to  Palustre),  on  wnicn  one  of  tne  statues  bears  the  d 
date  of  15ô7,  perhaps  added  latsr,  is  nanif sstly  in  very  clo- 
se connection  in  style  witn  thà   portai  at  uoudun,  perhaps  by 
the  saaie  aiastsr  and  somewhat  sarlier.  It  nas  but  t?fo  steppsa 
archivoits,  and  below  at  eaoh  side  of  the  inidlle  pier  is  a  d 
doorway  'Hîta   oval  arcn.  Tne  outer  archivolt  is  supported  by 
a  single  pilaster-pier  -^rita  fine  arabesques.  On  tne  contrary, 
tne  tracery  of  the  /findoîf  is  still  late  Gothic. 

Also  on  the  beautif ul  and  nooie  portai  of  the  Ohuroh  at  h* 
Isle  Adam,  the  richly  stepped  archivolt  is  treated  /rith  tîro 
rectaagular  and  two  ornaiBented  oy  seated  figures  under  rich 
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canopiés  in  saob  maoner»  that  tàe  uabroken  f orm  of  ths  archi- 
voit  is  retained  and  is  aaifortaXy  aaioated.   Selow  the  impost 
oopnice  the  former  is  sapported  by  Oorinthian  coiumns,  ons  s 
spiraliy  and  the  otàer  verticaliy  fluted.  finar  moaidings  a 
and  surface  oraaoïents  permit  the  traasitioa. 

On  the  portai  of  the  Ohaorh  at  Saroeiies  are  iikejfisa  two 
arohivoits  with  a  similar  angular  and  square  seotioa,  eaoû  s 
supported  by  a  f iuted  Oorintûiao  coiumn  with  its  eotabiature, 
but  ail'  is  aiready  exeoùted  in  f  resh  high  Renaissance  f  oroas, 
303-   Sxanapies  frona  Toulouse  and  5'ôntôvrault. 

In  Toulouse  is  found  a  beautif ui  and  f inely  treated  doorifay, 
tûat  stands  detaohed  bsfors  the  sida  portai  of  3.  Sernin  like 
a  triumphal  arch.   It  dates  frona  the  time  of  the  matured  ear-' 
ly  Renaissance  (1530-1540).  Siender  half  oolumns  sfith  arabe-' 
sque  shafts  are  attached  to  broad  pilasters,  aoooaipanying  a 
round-arched  doorway  and  bear  above  the  entabiature  a  semicir- 
ouiar  gable  ?ritû  rich  araoesguss. 

îhe  portai  of  the  Churoh  of  £ja  Dalbade  in  Toulouse  is  rich, 
interesting  and  beautif ulw  At  the  side  a  group  of  pilasters 
ifith  a  half  oolunin  supports  a  broad  round  arch  aoove  its  ent- 
abiature, and  tfiO'  round-aroûed  niches  over  eaoh  other.   The 
entabiature  of  the  upoeraost  sxtends  aoove  tihe  round  arch,  a 
tabernacle  ab  the  îniddle  and  other  volute  motives  teroainating 
ths  structure.  îne  entabiature  of  the  pilaster  is  extanded 
as  tùe  impost  of  the  round  arch  and  forms  ths  iiatsl  of  tas 
tïfo-  doorways,  whoss  oaiddle  and  side  pisrs  are  saoh  decorated 
by  a  status  before  nicaes  with  pilasters. 

îhe  doorîray  of  tae  chaptsr  nali  in  the  cloister  of  tae  Ohu- 
rch  at  ?ontevrauit,  1543,  sfith  piers  very  iow  in  proportion 
to  the  round  arch,  shows  on  the  latter  chamfers  and  holioîfs 
alternating  with  ribs.  The  latter  are  set  diagonaily  like  g 
groins  of  square  section, and  are  treatsd  as  littls  pilasters 
with  capital  and  suLablaturs.   Three  on  eaoh  side  of  tns  mid- 
die  portion  wita  plain  shafts  adjoining  each  other  are  curvsd 
to  tûe  arch.  Little  figures  with  oaaopies  f iil(  the  noiioirs, 
arabesques,  masks,  garlands  of  fruits  and  symbols  of  tne  Pas- 
sion ornament  the  splays  of  the  aroh.  Ths  impost  entabiature 
is  supported  by  tarée  small  lonic  columns,  does  not  sufficis- 
ntly  follovT  tne  section  of  ths  arcn,  and  intersects  it  too  a 
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aorûptly,  sinoe  tae  lattap  in  part  sxtends  :iown  on  tne  pier 
bet^esn  the  colamaa. 

304.  Oooiparisoa  vrith  Itaiy. 

?or  tuese  portais  we  aiiglit  rsfsr  to  an  Italian  vrork,  triât 
sxhibits  in  its  arrangement  an  eatlpalf  .si^aiilap  înoie  of  co;iip- 
osition,  tnab  ne   see  in  the  ?rench  portais.  It  is  tdat  of  t 
tàe  Oatûedral  of  !\|ongioviao  on  Lake  Thrasymene,  on  -îQioh  ne 
fini  a  donabard  or  Qothio  arrangement  transiatei  into  the  fin- 
est  Renaissance  forms,  that  nsariy  correspond  to  bue  pnase, 
tnat  is  found  on  tne  two  Sraoïaat^-Saîîsovino  tooibs  in  3.  Maria 
dei  PopoLo  in  Bosne. 

A  round  arch  forms  a  iunette  over  tne  entablature  of  the  d 
door';fay;  an  uppsr  and  a  iower  order  of  free  coiainns  sfita  tne 
finest  ornamentation  on  the  shafts  enclosesthe  doorîfay  at  bo- 
th  sides. 

3.   Portais  of  the  hi;^h  and  the  iate  Renaissance. 

305.  Portais  of  tne  nigh  Renaissance. 

On  tiie  north  portai  of  tne  Ohuroh  at  Ohauaiont-en-Vexin  the 
nolio'fs  and  archivoits  as  veil  as  the  entire  façade  ara  Soth- 
ic.  Oniy  fcae  insertion  of  tne  t'^ro  doorways,  the  ooid  modiii- 
ion  comice  over  tais,  tne  taosrnacie  ani  tne  fnedaiiioas  ot 
fcyupanui  hâve  chiefiy  high  Renaissance  forins. 

loaposing,  very  beaiibitiii  and  iateresting  is  the  niddle  door- 
;vay  of  the  Onurch  o^f  Sisors.  Iz   i^as  by  mo   masbers.   Tne  de- 
ep  spiaysd  jainbs  vfitn  t:fo  piiaster  orders  over  each  obher  and 
coffered  coaicai  vauit  stiii  hâve  elsaents  of  the  high  Renais- 
sance, the  upper  half  of  the  rear  waii  is  in  the  richest  high 
Renaissance,  inserted  by  the  niastar  of  tne  ne.v  to-^er. 

The  tïîo  toîrers  occapy  oniy  haif  the  height;  abovs  the  iint- 
el  are  two  taoarnacies  and  niches  formel  of  spieadid  fiatsd 
lonio  coiuains,  above  beiag  an  attic  with  t»o  rica  panais  up 
to  the  croifning  oornice,  over  «fhich  is  x,he   iunette  ?ritn  tne 
reiiaf  of  Jaooo's  dreaîn  of  the  heaveniy  iadier,  strongiy  in- 
fiuenced  oy  Jean  Goujon.   The  foiiage  is  frequentiy  charraing, 
m  part  consisting  of  parsiey  ieaves,  bebter  ani  nore  anioat- 
ed  than  in  Lesoot's  court  of  the  Louvre. 

The  arch  oy  ?fnica  tne  chapel  de  la  Toussaint,  opens  into  the 
sida  aisie  of  the  ^athedral  of  Toui  is  a  brue  portai.  It  ex- 
aibits  three  stepped  and  eaiarged  arcnes.   Tne  innarnost  ras- 
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rests  on  a  flutei  pilaster,  the  mildls  oa  tyo  oolamas,  aad  t 
the  outep  one  on  a  piar  aai  a  oolamii.  îàe  latter  arohivolt 
is  proJLÎisd  as  an  snta'oiatare  with  oornioe  and  triglyph  frie- 
ze  with  a  lo»  arohitrave. 

iliike-ifise  the  OhuroQ  at  Cergy  has  a  portai  oï   this  tima. 
306.   Sxaoaples  of  the  iate  Renaissance. 

In  tQ8  dreary  times  ot  Henry  III,  it  is  en.joyable  to  be  ab- 
le  to  .nentionan  exatnple  saoû  as  tûe  portai  on  tne  soatti  sids 
faoade  of  3.  i!^icolas-des-0iîajap3  in  Paris,  dated  1581.   It  is 
iike  one  ot   the  bays  otf  ths  iaterior  ot*  3.  peter  in  Rome  opo- 
wned  by  an  angular  gabie. 

Two  fiated  ^oonposite  pilasters  are  coaneotsd  Dy  a  nichs  and 
navs  tûe  effeot  of  a  colossal  order  on  both  sides  of  a  round- 
arched  doorway  supporting  an  entabiature  and  an  aabroken  ang- 
uiar  gable.  At  botli  sides  of  the  ksystone  and  of  the  round 
window  in  tàe  tympanum  are  beautiful  angels  in  moderately  ai- 
gu relief.   A  very  rien  and  good  scroll  frieze,  nedallions  a 
and  garlands  between  the  oapitals,  inscription  tabiets  over 
the  nicaes  and  the  keystone,  sculptured  ornaoaents  on  the  mem- 
oers  01  the  entablature,  prodace  a  very  coaiplete  composition, 
tbat  aimost  sqaais  in  goodness  the  high  Renaissance. 

Purtner  on  tne  façade  of  3.  Maoioa  at  ?ontoise  ths  roaad-ar- 
ched  doorî»ay  of  ths  right  aisle,  indeed  of  aboiit  1570-1530. 
At  ootb  sides  of  the  archigolt  stand  two  fiated  oorinthian  c 
colamns  set  before  the  pilasters,  connected  oy  a  fiât  niche 
with  canopy  and  having  a  scuiptared  oornice. 

Soaietiiies  appear,  and  not  alirays  with  advantage,  foreign 
and  non-Itaiian  influences. 

With  the  increase  of  Roman  types  of  fàoadéSy  the  portais  1 
lost  a  pro:ninent  eaphasis  and  oiostiy  becâins  gabled  doorways 
within  an  arch.   Sonetiaes  the  ;niddie  oay  of  the  Icfer  order 
receives  a  gable  in  order  to  aocsab  it  sooie-^hafc  more, 
ë,   H'orns  of  'Windows. 
1.   Windo?rs  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

A  spécial  difficulty  for  Renaissance  archibects  lay  in  the 
treatueat  of  the  tracery  of  the  windoîfs.   Its  élévation,  ins- 
fcead  of  tne  "up?fard  gro-fth"  in  the  f^othic,  reniered  difficult 
frequently  a  harmonicas  combinabioa  of  the  filling  forais  aad 
their  happy  forming  of  the  intrados  of  tne  ;findo',¥  arch.  3y 
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insatfioient  séparation  of  tbe  parts,  there  freguently  origin- 
afcsd  opposiQg  and  ffeak  fornas,  as  hère  and  tnere  ia  S.  Biaatao- 
ne  in  Paris. 

Êiike/fise  in  tha  form  of  the  enciosiire  the  comoination  of  t 
tae  old  and  ûen   foms  presented  its  diffioalties  and  sometiin- 
ss  Led  to  gaits  peouliar  solutions. 

On  the  faoads  of  ths  Oauroh  at  3.  calais  (?ii.  152),  an  an- 
tiqae  entaolatare  îfitn  gable  is  placed  over  a  windoir  îrith  tr- 
âoary  and  is  vsry  sligntly  conascted  witû  its  arohsd  form. 
307.  ^findoif  at  âar-sur-Seine. 

One  of.  the  oest  treated  examplss  of  a  good  enciosure  ani  t 
uraoery  is  saoî^n  oy  a  '/findow  in  tne  side  aisle  of  the  Cùuroh 
of  3ar-sar-Seins  nsar  îroyss. 

Below  thg  inipost,  three  siender  round  arches,  âooompanied 
by  very  fine  thres-quarter  coluaans  and  by  oroad  pilasters  on 
the  side  piers,  suoDort  tne  entablature,  that  intersects  the 
windoTT  at  the  neigût  of  the  i^ipost  ani  corresponds  to  the  st- 
ilting  of  the  aroh.   It  is  indeed  rather  high;  but  the  frieze 
and  tne  spandrels  of  tne  arch  are  bofcn  perforated,  the  foroier 
Dy  leaving  the  métopes  open.   Above  the  oornice  rise  the  two 
piers  to  ^^.^^^^7  Tae  tares  spaces  arisiRg  taas  are  temin- 

abel  at  top  oy  round  aroaes  '^ith  cusps,  tnat  ars  attacnel  on 
the  inside  of  tne  window  arch,  ?fhiis  in  tae  ioiter   part  of  tas 
spacs  a  kiad  of  "perfora&ed  gable  form  springs  from  ths  com- 
ice of  the  entaolature.   It  is  derived  froi  the  fon  of  the 
oval  arch,  oegins  senicircuiar,  continues  as  t?îO  iittle  vert- 
ical oaullions  and  ends  in  convex  curvsd  points.   Sone  crocke- 
ts,  cusps  and  suspended  iily-like  miidle  floffers  form  a  pleas- 
ing  and  animated  addition  to  the  firaly  draifn  and  sharpiy  pro- 
filed  lines,  that  nave  nothing  of  tne  flat  character  of  int-er- 
seoting  oval  arches. 

Tne  round-arcned  archivolt  of  bhe  ivindoiv  is  yrell  profiled 
and  is  accompanied  at  tne  sides  oy  iiiasters,  sinilar  to  tho- 
S3  of  Braaiante.   T'heir  entablature  is  croirned  oy  an  ogee  cur- 
vsd gable,  whose  central  motive  is  treated  as  a  tabernacle  n 
3fith  two  sinall  figures,   canîelaoras,  canopy  ani  otner  orna,ii- 
ental  forais  anisnate  the  wnole  in  aamoay  Tfita  tne  rich  effect 
of  the  open  treatment  of  the  tracsry. 
303.   Other  7/indo/vs. 
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Oa   3,  Sioolas  at  îroyes  the  wiie  roani-ârohed  wiodow  of  fche 
miidie  aisle  is  pretty  satisfaotorily  sabiiviàed  by  four  mal- 
lions  and  tour  roand  arohss,  that  support  the  extended  impost 
Dand.  Over  ttiis  ars  continuad  the  mullions,  tsrmlnating  in 
three  round  arches  a^ainst  ths  intrados  ot  the  aroh,  ieaving 
open  arch  triangles  at  both  sides.  In  ûa  ?erte-3srnard  the 
window  (iiailions  of  Notre  Daiïie  are  composed  of  varions  arcnit- 
ectarai  aiotives,  whose  forais  adhère  to  the  style  of  those  of 
3.  Pierre  at  9aen,  aocording  to  Palustre. 

In  S.  Sustaohe  in  Paris,  there  ocours  a  différent  notive  on 
the  vfindo'/f  over  the  transept  doorway  (about  1535 )•  The  mull- 
ions foroQ  a  pretty  arcade,  above  which  extends  a  eellular  aet- 
vfork. 

309.  ?Undoifs  'lïith  Rose  Hiorins. 

Not  only  rose  windo/fs  are  found,  but  also  frequently  tae  a 
attempt  to  treat  zûe  trâcery  above  the  inpost  of  the  arch  as 
a  half  rose. 

On  the  ifindoyf  of  ths  façade  of  the  chapel  in  the  Oaateau  at 
rjsse  aave  oesn  taken  the  radiatin^  rios  of  a  shell  as  tne  tra- 
cary  of  tna  round-arched  -Windows,  oetween  wùicn  tae  space  is 
open.  Over  the  oortai  of  3.  Anire-ies-îroyes  on  &ae  round-ar- 
ched /findOfî  is  inserted  in  the  jadib  Ibeiovr  an  eaclosure,  vfnose 
iintei  extends  at  tne  heiaht  of  ths  inpost  and  is  suDPortei 
3.x,   the  middle  oy  a  little  lonic  pier  on  a  ûedestal.   In  the, 
seiiiciroie'-  àoove  it  rests  a  half  /rneei  (îindovf. 

There  prevaiis  hère  thus  no  eodeavor  to  attain  a  kind  of  de- 
velopuent  of  the  aio"Give  upviarls.  Dut  cerely  an  élévation  in 
pieasing  forai. 

On  ths  façade  oi  the  Oatheiral  of  31ois  oriâinaceî  inieei 
about  1540  a  windo/f  wi&a  peculiar  treatueno.  •  A  oroad  round- 
arched  Xorm   is  enciosed  by  a  '.ïids  frieze,  t.vo  consoles  ani  a 
gable. 

Within  tne  round  arch  tne  tracery  forais  a  half  iifheei  «indo-r 
or  rose,  i^liose  lo-îest  subdivision  is  repeated  in  a  sort  of  o 
Droken  entaolature.  3elo?r  tais  fouir,  roand  .arches  connect  the 
mullions,  ;ïhos3  extension  fores  one  of  the  concenisric  divisi- 
ons of  ths  half  rose.  / 

One  also  meets  -«îith  rose  windo=*ïs,  in  -.Thich  tas  radiating  d 
divisions  naturally  remain  deteroiinative.   Phe  ira.Ying  of  tae 
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traoery  of  the  rose  windoif  on  tûs  faoade  of  the  Church  at  3r- 
ie-Coata-Bobsrt  has  sometbing  of  a  ioubled  pearl. 

On  tae  southsrn  traaaept  t'aoade  of  S.  Sustache  in  Paris  in 
both  ross  wiadows,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters  are 
treated  as  a  oold  Gresk  oross.   To  the  haif  radias  correspon- 
ds an  inner  cipoular  oar,  on  waicia  rest  the  maliions  of  the 
sixteen  radiatino  arcnes,  which  saodivide  the  outer  circle. 
In  i:he  ioîfer  great  rose,  tne  inner  circle  is  only  subdivided 
oy  the  diagonal  scaliions.   In  the  upper  oae  the  cposs  is  the 
only  division  of  tue  inner  circle, 

2*   ïïindoïfs  in  tjis  Style  of  Marguerite  de  Valois. 
810.   HJxamples. 

H'roai  this  oharming  phase  several  examples  are  fortaaately 
preservsd,  that  aQây  be  coanted  therewith,  ^ith  soms  justifi- 
cation. 

The  t'^in  windoTrs  of  tae  chapter  hall  of  the  jonastery  at  ^ 
fontevrault  of  1541  nave  an  lonic  central  mullion  with  a  pro- 
.jectiag  slab  like  an  entablature,  that  receives  the  round  ar- 
chivolts  and  also  t'as   five  ribs  od  the  vault  of  Lhe  cloister. 

In  tae  transept  of  3.  pierre  at  Tonnerre  is  a  good  bripiy 
divided  Trindo'/f  tracery,  ^nose  midîle  space  teraiinates  wita  a 
segmentai  arca  oetiîeey  perforated  side  consoles. 

Tfe  hâve  seen  îroyes  and  its  vicinity  rich  in  portais  of  ta- 
is period;  likewise  are  oeautiful  '.findows  found  thera. 

Good  subdivisions  of  7findo';TS  occur  in  S.  Nizier  at  îroyes, 
triply  divided  with  three  .arches  of  equai  neight  balo;î,  aoove 
them  at  the  aeight  of  the  isposb  beiag  a  round  arcû  at  each 
side  and  a  third  higaer  one  in  the  niddle  beneath  the  cro»n 
of  the  poiated  arch.  A  différent  division  is  hown  by  3.  Bap- 
tiste ia  îroyes.   îhe  upper  and  higaer  .niddle  arca  shds  at 
tae  pointed  arch  oy  aieans  of  an  angalar  gable,  and  insbead  or 
the  three  lowsr  equal  arcaes  is  a  horizontal  connection  of  t 
the  muilions.   la  a  wide  roani-arched  window  ovar  tae  doori^ay 
of  the  Ohurch  at  PontASt-iîarie  nea?  Troyes  (agout  1550)  ac  € 
cne  heignfc  of  the  impost  a  saia,,  entablature  exteads  above  & 
tvo  twin  windoiîs;  a  middle  oier  ;vitn  oiind  niche  for  a  statu3 
13  arranged  beloïr,  Trhile  tne  oanopy  alone  as  $i  oaidiie  pier  d 
divides  the  sennicircie  above  the  impost. 

3.   Windoîfs  of  the  high  Renaissance  ani  of  tne  17  th 
Oentury. 
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Aiso  dariag  t!ie  iiigh  Recaissancs,  traoery  i^ras  fraquônLly  v^- 
tiainsi  ia  the  -findo'/^s,  indeed  as  a  slight  division  ia  contrast 
to  trie  boldiy  treatad  vfindow  enclosure. 
311.   Sxaaiples. 

0ns  or  the  aappisst  arrangements  of  traoery  as  a  subdivision 
of  vfindows  oi  tae  aigii  Bsnaissance  is  saosm  by  tarée  vindows 
ot"  a  ohapel  in  3.  ùaurent  at  NogentAsur-Seine.   Tne  Windows 
are  tireated  as  bold  round-arched  aroades.  Tïîo  narroîf  and  si- 
snder  tnallions,  treated  at  tae  siles  iike  fine  pilasters,  be- 
ar  Gae  apper  naif  of  the  impost  cornice,  that  exteads  aoross 
the  iffindosf.   The  maliioas  continue  abovs  tais  and  are  oonnec- 
ted  oy  a  round  arch  in  taa  middie  spaoe,  frooi  -/rhose  impost  s 
smalisr  arcass  oass  into  the  curvature  of  the  intrados  oi  the 
■:^indow.  'Tae  '/rhole  aas  a  quist,  oiear  and  intelligible  etfect, 
ifitaout  weak  curves,  tnac  so  freqasntiy  ocour  ia  such  cases. 
This  probably  falis  ia  the  tiaie  froai  1550-1500. 

Siaiilar  is  tae  eifeot,  of  the  simple  traoery  of  3.  Susebe  ia 
Auxerre,  siace  jfiiihin  a  iîide  arohivoit  tîîo  aarroif  mullions  di- 
vide  the  îfindo.v  into  one  .îide  and  t'/ro  narrov?  side  spaoes.   At 
tae  height  of  the  inposL  a  horizoatal  car  exteads  aoross,  ab- 
ove  '^ûica  thra^  round  arcaes  ad.joining  ths  aroaivoit  aai  the 
bar  subdivide  the  space. 

In  the  saaie  ohuroh  ss  round  a  beautiful  snclosure  of  a  nvû- 
doif.  A  oouplao  lonic  order  flaaks  the  Trindoiî  to  zne   heigat 
of  the  impost,  and  taea  a  fluted  Corinthian  is  bsside  tae  ar- 
ch, extendiag  aoove  it.   The  intsrvai  above  it  is  skilfuily 
fiiied  by  enolosed  panels. 

In  other  cases  tae  traoery  is  mors  boldiy  treated  as  aa  él- 
évation vfith  a  smaller  order  of  ooluoins  or  pilasters. 

Oa  the.side  aisle  of  3.  Olotiide  in  3rand  Andely,  tae  wind- 
o^rs  of  the  chapels  are  divided  in  five  parts.  îhe  mullions 
are  treated  as  bold  lonio  oiiasters,  whose  entablature  oovers 
the  t?ro  outer  spaoes,  ^hile  it  serves  as  zne   imposi:  oornioe 
for  the  round  arches  ovsr  the  tarse  oiiddle  spaoes.   Tais  ent- 
ablature projects  oaly  externally  and  interaally^  at  tae  sid- 
es  only  tae  architrave  is  ïnouided.  Tae  ooraice  alone  being 
eut  off  plain.  A  oart  of  this  ?rindo7f  is  visible  in  ?ig.  163. 

In  the  northern  transept  of  the  sane  Shurch  (aoout  1550), 
tae  window  ad.joining  on  the  rigfat  tbat  of  ?ig.  131  exhibits  a 
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happisr  arrangement  of  the  traoery.  Above  the  four  oolaains 
of  the  fora  iike  a  triforium  rise  four  sleader  round  arches 
to  the  iinpost,  whose  uppermost  member  extends  through  above 
theoa.  Over  it  oegins  the  traoery  of  tae  interior  of  the 
arch  with  four  oval  arches,  oorresponding  to  the  iower  onea. 
Above  their  crovras  begins  a  second  séries  of  similar  arches; 
then  a  third  to  the  teraiination  at  the  archioolt.   This  oval 
shape  composes  a  shape,  that  has  a  iess  unpleasant  and  jreak 
effect,  than  if  it  consisted  of  circles  or  ovais,  as  may  be  s 
seen  in  aiany  vrindoïfs  of  3.  Sustache  in  Paris. 

4t   The  Seginentai  Arch  in  Monumental  Architecture. 

312.  Segmentai  Arched  Window. 

Indeed  offensive  is  the  effect  of  segmentai  arched  Windows 
on  a  church  building  with  any  monumental  expression.   They 
sno'/f  plainly,  that  neitûer  aieans  existed  for  providing  good 
lintels  nor  sufficieat  space  for  turning  a  round  arch.   They 
hâve  a  particulariy  injurions  effect  in  connection  witn  the 
antique  orders,  as  on  the  Dôme  of  the  Invalids  in  Paris.  (?ig. 
205  ) . 

Jacques  bemercier  perhaps  first  empioyed  them  on  the  façade 
01  tne  Church  of  the  Sorbonne  (about  1329).  (Fig.  257).   î'he 
same  after  1852  or  Mebhozeau  on  the  Oratoire  in  Paris  after 
1621.   T'he  ?rindoïïs  on  Remercier' s  Oratoire  in  1621-1630  hâve 
segmentai  arches  aaa  a  cap  of  simiiar  form,  tnat  rests  on  tae 
ears  of  the  /riadoif  architrave,   oeio»  the  architrave  is  susp- 
ended  drapery  with  fioating  bands.   The  raûher  happy  eqailib- 
rium  in  the  distribution  of  thèse  forms  may  be  recoinized,  b 
but  their  spiriti  expresses  nothing. 

f.   Arcades,  Oaps  and  Balustrades. 

313.  Arcades. 

Over  the  main^ portai  of  Tihe  Church  az   CauieDsc-sn-Caux  fig- 
ures iike  caryatids  form  a  kiad  of  open  arcade,  /rnich  connects 
the  little  turrets  aoove  the  buttresses.   Iney  appsar  to  date 
fro:n  the  time  of  the  advanced  early  Renaissance. 

As  an  arcade  or  a  séries  of  statues  before  niches  is  to  oe 
mentioned  thaï  of  î.Qe  Cathedral  at  Angers,  of  about  1540,  with 
3  bays,  and  ohaii  oveh  the  oortal  of  the  /church  at  vcntresor. 
(?ig.  153). 

314.  Gaos  and  Balustrades  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
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On  the  very  ricû  late  Gotiiio  façade  of  the  Oiiaroh  at  Cîaude- 

bso-en-Oaax,  some  of  the  upper  parts  pass  inco  V8py  opsa  ear- 

ly  Benaissanoe  oaps  of  the  style  of  H'ranois  I;  thus  on  the 

tûree  toïier-iike  battresses  at  Doth  sides  of  tîis  middie  aisle. 

On  tae  aorthern  side  of  the  Gharch  at  Gisors,  ûnder  the  ifin- 
dow  on  the  right  of  ths  transverse  aisle  is  arrangea  a  very 
pretty  balustrade  motive,  apparently  as  a  aiere  décoration. 
■The  lower  portion  coosists  of  Medailions  Tritli  heads,  the  app- 
er  being  smail  candelabras  supporting  oval  arches. 

In  ohe  balustrades  of  the  Ohuroh  of  Notre-Dame-dss-Marais 
in  Da  Perts-bernard  ocour  figares,  ïtrhioh  according  to  Palust- 
re represent  the  seven  days  of  the  ireek,  the  king  of  France, 
hss  peers,  as  weli  as  tae  "tempe rament s  in  medicine". 
315.   alxampies  of  bhe  high  Renaissance. 

On  the  hign  ohapel  in  3.  Laurent  at  Noâent-sur-seine,  the 
orowning  balustrade  is  formed  of  slaos,  perforated  in  lattice 
patterns.   Sach  ban  has  three  panels.  Over  the  àiddle  oae  is 
a  rien  addition  and  oold  pedestals  witn  obelisks  separate  the 
oays. 

On  tfas  Ghurch  of  S.  Olotiide  in  Grand  Andely,  th3  i^ater-sp- 
outs  of  aboub  1550  are  breated  as  rich  vases.  On  the  lo?îer 
oornice  they  project  froaa  the  *vall  and  are  supporbsà  by  t;^o 
heads  not  reoresentsd  in  ?ig.  Iô3,  on  the  upoer  resting  on  a 
console. 

On  the  Charcn  of  L»e  Mssnii-Aupry  excends  exbernally  a  Ooric 
cornice  and  frieze  with  aistopes,  as  a  teraaination  on  the  nid- 
dle  aisle. 
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Oûapfcsr  13.  Vari^as  Parts  of  Interiora  of  Ohuroass. 

Ths  oharactsr  of  ttie  aquipmsnt  is  comaioaiy  of  Qi'^n  importa- 
n-je  toc   a  kno'^ied^e  of  x.qs  styis,  ani  tasrefors  /^e  inciaie  t 
Giie  foiioiffing,  / 

a.  Âltars. 
316.  Transi 'uioQ  Styis  and  early  Rsnaissanoe. 

îo  b-3  usattonsà  at  first  is  an  ainar  in  ths   nalitigirai  of  ? 
Paroignan  .vith  Renaissance  paiatings  of  1504.  Aiso  the  hign 
altar  îvom   tiis  latâp  Renaissance  pôi?ioi,  tireatsd  in  aoouc  cas 
3l:.yl3  of  a  churc'a  faoaia. 

PalasLrs  oientions  tne  altar  of  tno  Sathsirai  of  Auch  as  bs- 
longinçi  X.0   tae  style  of  boais  Xïl. 

T'ne  Onaroa  oi  3.  pierrs  a  g  àvignon  nas  an  aariy  Ranaissanos 
aitar  ;vitn  tnras  nioiias  ostwssn  pilas usrs,  ovsr  Trhoss  sntabl- 
ature  a  psiimenj  tarsiinatôs  tîia  élévation.  Tae  pelas tai  exli- 
enis  anoL'oK.ea,  ani  on  it  is  reorassntsi  ths  uast  Sappsr  in  c 
celiaf.  î'he  creatJieau  aOiTSver  is  not  as  fias  as  in  uns  régi- 
on or  ône  Loire.  H'arthsr  ani  iik2;îi33  in  tns  soutn  is  lae  al- 
tar of  3.  33rfcrand-i3~Gomniirîgs3  in  ùangaadoc,  of  1535  and  co- 
verei  /v-ita  Sarancoiin  aiarola. 

ïartnar  in  ths  nortn: —  m  S.  Alpin  at;  Gaaions-sur-Marne, 
tne  first  altar  on  tae  rignt  (aboat-  1533-1540)  sxnibits  a  ri- 
oîi  and  nandsome  arrangsusnii.  Tae  round-aronsa  nioaes,  of  -^n- 
io'a  tû8  oiiadia  ons  is  ororînsd  oy  a  osimant  and  oorûnenoes  ;iri- 
tii  its  aroii  aoovs  taa  entaoàatare  of  tne  àividing  piia3t5L''s, 
form  th3  ■/fall  dscoraoion  of  a  chapal-lika  rsoass  ^ith  coifsr- 
3d  oval  arciî  abovs  it,  and  that  is  again  snoiossd  by  pilaste- 
rs,  antablature  and  padinsnt.  ïn  the  spandrsis  of  Iùh  aroiiiis 
are  vsstigss  of  paintia-^s. 

In  ths  Ghurca  ao  Pisrrafonds  cas  Isfo  siis  aisie  bas  a  beau- 
Gifal  Gi?ipia  «ail  al&ac  in  g^o  sLoriss  (aooub  1530-1550).  3e- 
io.v  are  oouolea  Dorio  oolii:iins,  aoove.  being  Ghir  pro.jacting  g 


taoornaoies  iîiun  nioass.   laos; 


,t  tae  sides  ara  oovet^ed  ov 


sôgnsntiai  caps,  lini  -aiidia  ons  osing  soms^faaL  ai^aîr  and  3ni- 
ing  ;Yitin  a  aoc-ive  iiks  a  lorînar  ;vindow.  An  al  bar  in  tas  Hol- 
bsin  styi3  is  in  tae  Aboey  Gauroa  at  3.  Oiauds  in  pranone  Oo- 

122? 
Palusore    ""  aiso  iisntions  tas  folLo.ving  exaôioies: —  in  u 

tû9  région  of  Troyas  ars  aitars  m  S.  Anire-ies-îroyas,  Gsra- 

adot,  i'Isls-Auaiaru  and  ûa  Oaaoella-S.-Lj'ac.   îxampiss  in  bor- 
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Lorpaine,  as  yforthy  oy  thelÊI^  architecture  as  oy   taeir  sculpt- 
ure, ar3  in  Saint-Miàiei,  Hattonchatel,  Geaicourt  and  Verdun. 
In  Bapguniy: —  in  i^ïotre  Da^ie  at  ?eaune,  Septt'onds  nsar  Joigny, 
ana  Stigny  nsar*  Sans,  p'urthep  in  otasr  oarts  ot  Prancs.  In 
Oatàeiral  of  Rodez  aai  in  bas  Ohurchss  or  Poiigny  (Jura), 


où 


-"    1^ 


3.  Didier  in  Avignon,  Oiron  (Deux  Ssvres),  De  la  Bourgonnisre 
(Maiae-3t-ë^oipe). 

Kote  1222.   See  l^vo\\\tectuTe  àe  Vo  EexvoVsaauce.  p.  280. 
317.  3tyi3  of  'vîargaspits  as  Valois. 

On  CDG  vsry  oeautiifui  altar  ot  tiie  Ûnurcb  of  Souilly  n3ar 
'TToy33  (sLDout  1550),  tûaL  aiust  stand  as  oaing  uader  a  certain 
influença  of  Dooienico  del  3arbiere  (calied  Sîiorantino;  see 
Art.  ôo8),  the  slab  rests  on  a  basa  sxtsnding  lixe  a  console, 
and  is  accompanisd  at  tae  sides  at  a  little  distance  by  t'ito 
piers  ;fith  coupled  t3oric  pilasters.  Ovâv   their  sntablature 
and  tii8  rear  addition  to  tae  slab  rises  tne  rien  and  high  al- 
tar ivalls,  dividsd  oy  four  Oorintûian  ooiu:nns,  between  waich 
ara  placed  /rindo'/f  enclosurss  iiice  tnose  of  tas  ^-^^ancellaria  in 
Rome.   The  cornicss  of  tiiose  at  tae  sidss  extsndrto  tiie  iiapo- 
Su3  of  tQ3  niddi-î  one.   Sarlands  and  cartouches  accoaipany  th- 
eiii.  3anx  fithin  this  snciosare  are  rien  sculpturei  reliefs 
frotn  the  story  of  tna  Passion.   Statues  aoove  the  entabiaûure 
teriiinate  this  refined  and  excellent  composition. 

Pfae  altar  of  3.  Oroain  at  Troyes,  once  faaious  oy  tae  collao- 
oration  of  Doaienico  S'iorentino  and  nis  son-in-law,  bas  unfor- 
tunately  disappeared.   perhaps  tais  is  based  on  an  error.  A 
Aooording  "co  R.  Koacalin  and  J.  J.  Marque t  de  Vandol  (p.  221), 
tais  altar  'iras  a  sfork  of  Jacques  Juliot,  oeguii  and  coinpleted 
in  15Ô0. 

513.   Âltars  of  tae  ai^a  Renaissance. 

îYhat  iias  alreaiy  been  said  of  the  altar  of  Jean  Sou.jon  for 
the  Gaateau  caapei  at  âcouen,  no?T  in  taat  at  Chantilly  (Art. 
210),  sufficss  '.vitil  ?ig.  137  to  describe  the  type  of  this  oe- 
autiful  work. 

In  the  Ohurcri  at  oisors  Trere  srected  at  the  end  of  the  nave 
oy  tae  .naster  of  the  najf   tower  (Art.  733)  t/ro  peculiar  altar 
struc&ures  before  che  aroaie  pier  and  against  the  ')Yail  of  the 
transverse  aisle. 

On  the  left  tas  altar  table  stands  on  a  tabernaciy  t'orinei 
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oï   very  beautiful  ooluains.  ||||bo7e  thsir  eatablature  risss  as 
a  second  story  a  still  more  slender  tabsrnaole  snclosure,  be- 
neath  irhosa  aroh  is  representsd  iii  high  relief  the  Ascension 
or  Ofarist.  At  the  ri^ht  altar  tùe  upper  tabernacle  is  yet 
ûigher,  and  its  entablature  jeven  conoeals  the  arch  impost. 
Hère  is  representei  tûe  Oruoifixion  in  a  group  of  datached 
statues.  îhe  arohitect  beloags  to  the  school  of  Jean  Goujon, 
and  the  ooluinns  beiong  with  the  best  of  the  high  Renaissance. 

He  non   mention  f acther: —  in  the  natnedral  at  Langres  the 
altar  of  the  chapel  aftar  the  chapel  des  5'onts.  Oorinthian 
oiiasters.  form  a  narrof  tniddie  building  îrith  the  niche  and  t 
tifo  jfider,  eaoh  having  two  reliefs  above  eaoh  other  enclosed 
by  frets.   îhey  stand  on  a  high  basa  and  support  the  termina- 
ting  entâolature.   îne  high  altar  of  the  Gathedral  at  Rheims 
has  the  form  of  a  three-aisled  churoh  façade  with  a  two-story 
central  building  crowned  by  a  gaole,  and  a  coupled  Oorinthian 
order  on  the  buttresses.  S.  Pantaleon  at  îroyes  also  posses- 
ses  an  altar  in  the  character  of  the  tima  of  Henry  II. 
319.   Aitars  of  the  17  th  Sentury. 

In  the  17  th  century,  aaiong  other  things,  ??5  ses  zhs   use  of 
naroie  becoma  more  coaimon. 

îhe  detaiied  estimate  of  cost  of  the  still  preserved  altar 
of  marble  and  bronze  in  the  chapel  de  la  Trinité  in  tae  Chât- 
eau at  Fontainebleau  has  beea  puDlished. 

YoV.   2.    p.    34^    et   se.q. 

An  interesting  structural  altar,    apparently  from   the  titne 
of  Louis  XIII,   inay  be  seen  in  3«   Stienne  at  Toulouse. 

On  the  altar  of  tae  Ohurch  of  the  oity  of  Richelieu  ifere  t 
two  marble  colunans,  îfhose  bases  and  Oorinthian  capitals  were 
of  ïfood  and  came  froin  a  differeat  aioaumeat. 

la  Tihis  tiaie  also  the  influence  of  certain  worijs  executed 
in  Italy  became  much  greater.     ^îothing  shows  tais  better  than 
two  passages  in  ietters,   that  hâve  renained  to  us.      îhey  per- 
mit tae  stateaient  to  not  appear  impossible,   that  in  tas  Ohur- 
ch of  the  Oaraielites  at  Dyons  the  tabernacle  of  an  altar  was 

of  orecious  aiarble  aad  bronze,   evea  made  accordin^  to  a  dra»- 

1224 
ing  of  8ernini  in  Rome. 

So\e   1224.      'î\^^   bvot\\ev   o^    't\\e   ft\xpeTf\.Tv\,exvàeT\-t  ?o\xo,uet  \»v\xes 
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Axx'É    Çvotft  ftOT^e   \,Tx   leôô*. --   '•'•l%ovDe   coret\x\.\,\^    souéVit   \.x\  ïio«.e    ^or 
q\i\.    ewéroMÂ.Tvia   o^    orc\\\\ec\wve,    to^^'^o^^s    oud   poVoces;    1   \\o>3e 
seTvt   ■t.Y^exR   Xo  >^o\x  \d\j   So\,x\t-yiLo\,o,    ox\à   I   \\o\5e  àescrx^eà   o   treot- 

\^o\x   ya\s\\   \o    aexvà   \^ou   Vï\e    pVaws   ©■(    >àO\ir   \\o\x8e8    onà   o^    >èOur    ^ov- 
Oi.ex\s   Xq   Vo>ûe    Vïve».   olB\.\\G\z.eà    o   \,\\\\,e   \ieve  'o>^    experts,    pex»\\a- 
ÇiS   \,\\\£   \»ov\\à,  xvot  "oe   xiseXess^.    fero\\\x>es   àe   VJ^rt  ?vaTvco\.s.    S 
Ser\es   1,      VoV.    2.    p.    290,    291.    U^^^-ieee^. 

Tns  taoeraaoie  ot'  Harioain  Jiansara  ia  Vai-is-Sraos,    in  soi- 
te  or'  its.six,    insôeai  ot   four,    spiraiiy   t/fisfced  ooiufans,    is 
i'or  a  oaan^e  simiiar  to  taat  of  3.   iSuer,   and  is  noTfise  worse 
lihan  triât  or   Bsî^'niiîi. 

Oas  aiso  insets  ?ritn  sotiraiy  iiffgring  forais: —   ohe  nigh  al- 
tar  of  th3  Oiiarcû  at  3aassainviiie  froai  the  second  half  of  x> 
OQs  17  tfl  oentury   consists  of  a  very  boid  frarne  ?jilih  sinapie 
soulpcurad  quâiraats.      It  sncioses  thrsa  arohes  ia  iow  relief 
-fîitïi  represan-cations  of  tse  Passion.     Oa  eaoa  siis  of  the  fr- 
a:îi3  is  a  nioaa  03t?7c3a   iirfo  fiuted  Soriathiaa  oolaoïns,    ?faose 
lofiec  taird   is   sarrounded  oy   scroli  iforK,    ;vith  a  orosea  sefn- 
Siital   ga^ola  aoova  its  retarûei  saisaolabare. 
0.     Choir  ana  Oaaoei   ï^nclosaras. 

Onasr  tûis  olass  of  iîorss  ars  fouad  not  only  ^.larTiin^   2xaii- 
pl33  of  Isooracivs  art,    out  also  sotaotiiiss  arohiteo&ur'al   not- 
iv83,    ivaich  may  oe  r-a^apded  as  rsluotions   of  arraageiients,    f 
for  î7hich  ao  oppor&iinity  appeared  for  3X3oation  at  a  larder 

320.      Sxamples  fron  tae  Transition  perioi   sni   tha  early 
"Renaissance. 

i/îs  mset  ?rith  two  ^xainpiss  of  eaclosares   in  ?rood:    laâo  of 
th3  Ohapel  of   3.   Ser-nain  ia  S^iosmont,    /îiuii  pansls   dsIo^y  and 
O03n  traoery  above,    aDoarantiy  from  taa  tiaie  of  ûoais  XII,   a 
aad  tas  criapal  aaoiosures   in   tii3   :Jabaedr'al   âb  Svreuk,    likewise 
of  vfood.    ^'^'^^ 

Ko-te   1225.      On    \\ve  'oea\i.tÂ.tvxV    eY\c\.0£\ires    a-\.  NexDers    owà    àw\er.s 
1   ux\tor\ux\a\,e\.v^    xve2.\,eo"t.eà   Xo   \oVe   àetoWeà   notes. 

A  osautifal  sxanole  of  aiasonry  or  :^all  décoration  is  sbown 
oy  ti8  closed  caoir  snciosare  of  tus  Oathedral  at  Oaartres  -^ 
-fiiVû  the  frequeaûiy  oocarrin^  dates  of  1521   and  1525. 
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•Tîiey  appear  designed  for  the  iatspior,   and  therefore  in  pa- 
rt to  be  a  finer  and  furtbier  developaent  ot  ths  Italo-?rench 
scQooi  01  gailion.     îiis  wali  panels,   iike  doocs  or  windoiïs, 
ara  abovs  with  rounded  angles,   enolosed  by  several  rounds  vri- 
th  (aothic  Dases,   and  they  are  recssssd  batîreen  riohly  aioalded 
and  splayed  jamos,    that  are  separatsd  by  '^id8  vertical  bands 
witn  pilastsr  panels.     On  thèse  broad  panels  as  weii  as  on  o 
certain  narro^Tar  aiouided  lambers  are  tne  ornaients  foraed  ao- 
oording  to  pure  Italian  prototypes  of  tiie  Veronese-Venetian 
sohooi,   '/rnile  on  x,he  ooves  aad  memoers  lying  bet?reen  then  oo- 
ar  i'oliag^  mars  Iike  Gotiiio,    as  /ireil  as  motives  oonsisGiag  of 
ottixtares  of  tas  old  fanoies  and  the  ne?r  foms  in  différent  p 
proportions,   suoii  as  interlaoei  or  spiral   asoendin^  bands,    s 
sàeils,    neiailions  etc. 

Ko't.e   1226.      3eaw   Le   T:ex\.ex*,    coWeà    3eo\\   de  Beouce    --   ^^o\.    \o 
oe   coxv^ouxvàeàt  ■«i\."t\\   OAe   oe^ore  V,no^ûx\,    \\,V.eijû\se   3eYvox\  àe   Tlexxev, 
mosoxv   \T\   Lo   îevte-BeTTvorà    --  \û\\o   bu\\,\   X\\z  nortYv    \o\Eer    ot    t\ve 
'^oWxeàroV   ^voni.   io07-lôl2,    aocovàÂTVé,   to   Lowoe   comwkewceà   X\\z 
c\\o\.v    ex\c\/OS\xvc   \xx   iôl4i    \b\\\.c\v  \»os   uot   ^VwVôXved    \xx   1529 .      11. 
'Cios   covvleà   OTV  'ovv    çrowcols   iioro\\ox\à,    £c\i.\plov    \\\   OrVearis,    lux 

àescv\"oeà  \>\^   \xs    lV\e   dates   ot    1521-1529. 

îhe  snclosures  from  the  Cnaoei  of  Pagny  (Gobe  d'Or)   in  tae 

'lPr27 
collection  of  -à.    -^îmoni  Joule  in  Paris  are  daGad  frooi 

1537-1533  and  are  of  particalar  beauty. 

Kole  122T .      èepvoàuceà   \xv  PoVuslve,    L.    I^ro'n\leclure   elc. 

At  eacù  end  they  form  an  aitar  witn  a  rear  '/rail  cro/vned  by 
a  gable,   ;yû03s  eiitabiature  is  confcinuoas.      At  tne  niiddie  is  a 
roand-arched  door/îiy  bet'^een  half  coluînns,   over  -^bicn  rises 
a  tniri  gaoie,    fro.îi  which  extends  a  high  crucifix,    accoiûpani- 


z'  ■"> 


ed  by  a  statue  over  tlie  hâlt'  coluams.   3eb/ïac)n  i:,aa~^.^  ;^..j.-..  .....:. 

altars  is  the  perforated  portion  of  the  enolosure,  urith  three 
iateroolumiations  in  each.  At  the  height  of  the  alt-ar  siab, 
it  oonaists  of  an  arcade  of  suall  round  arcnes  oets^een  saiail 
fiuted  pilasters  with  slender  candeiabra  oolunns  above  theai, 
which  support  bne  entaolature  v?ita  a  nigh  and  ricrily  scuiptu- 
red  friszs.  Hé  aère  ses  the  style  of  îrancis  I  in  aeariy  &ne 
noble  developuent,  that  corresponds  to  Baraniante' s  portions 
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of  3.  Saria  délie  Qraqie  in  Milan.  The  composition  is  just 
as  rioh  in  naturally  haraonized  oontrasts  as  oharming  Dy  tne 
animated,  spipitei  and  yet  very  refined  détails.   The  aappy 
alternation  of  stons  and  onarble  complètes  the  impression  of 
an  art  ;fork  of  rare  wortb  and  grâce. 

To  be  mentioned  are  also  tne  choir  enclosures  in  the  Ghurch 
ab  ^îotre  Oatne-de-l'35Dine  in  the  Haute-tnarne,  of  about  1535- 
1540.  ^^'^ 

Iq  a  side  chapel  of  lîîotre  Dame  at  Rodez,  the  eaclosure  con- 
sists  of  a  beautiful  arcade  and  pilaster  arcnitecturs,  entire- 
iy  in  the  oharactsr  of  apper  Italy  of  about  1510.   ?îithin  the 
opea  aroh  instead  of  traoery  or  lattice  work  is  a  free  and  o 
open  composition  of  ornaments,  candelabras,  scrolls  etc.   In 
the  same  ohupch  the  choir  enclosures  were  commenosd  in  1531 
and  are  of  very  beautiful  work. 

îhey  exnibit  arcades,  in  wnich  as  open  î?ork  (about  like  the 
choir  balustrades  of  ths  sacrsisty  of  3.  Lorenzo  in  Florence) 
a  candelabra  sfcands  in  the  middle,  accompanied  tY  rien  scroli 
work  with  cornucopias  and  little  an^sis,  ail  in  boid  draifin^, 
whlle  fins  arabesques  cover  the  railings,  arcn  piers,  archiv- 
olts  and  pilasters. 

The  enclosures  in  the  Ohurch  of  ?ecaottp  are  ?rench  interpré- 
tations of  simiiar  Italian  vforks,  for  example  of  those  in  3. 
Setronio  in  3ologna.  In  the  middle  a  door?ray  flanked  o^   haif 
caadelabra  columns,  over  wûose  lintel  foilovirs  a  semicircular 
gable  with  a  shell,  witn  two  angsls  supporting  an  emblem.   A 
steep  traoery  gable  with  crockets  terminâtes  tnis  lunette. 
The  eaclosure  itself  îrith  two  panels  at  each  side,  shows  on 
one  an  open  colonnade  on  a  railing  ornamentsd  by  shields,  gar- 
lands  and  médaillons.  Above  the  entablature  thereof  is  a  ki- 

nd  of  attic  7?ith  ooen  oanels,  which  supports  the  upper  corni- 

^   1829. 

ce. 

YoV.  6.  p.  3T8. 

/821.   Sxamples  of  the  hign  Renaissance. 
There  are  also  some  examples  fromthe  tiaie  of  that  interes- 
ting  severer  bendency  of  the  high  Renaissance»  of  ffhioh  ne 
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of  3.  Saria  deile  Qraqie  in  Milan.  The  composition  i3  just 
as  rioh  in  naturaily  haraionized  oontrasts  as  oharming  Dy  the 
animated,  spiritai  and  yet  very  refined  détails.   Tiie  happy 
alternation  of  stone  and  oiarble  oompletes  the  impression  of 
an  art  îrork  ot  rare  worth  and  gpaoe. 

To  be  mentioned  are  also  the  choir  enclosnres  in  ths  Qhurch 
ab  î^otre  Oame-de-l'Spine  in  the  Haute-marne,  of  about  1535- 


\ic\,  f  ar\,8. 

In  a  side  chapel  of  !!îotre  Dame  at  Rodez,  tiie  eaciosupe  con- 
sists  of  a  beautiful  arcade  and  pilaster  arcnitecture,  entirs- 
iy  in  the  caaracter  of  apper  Italy  of  about  1510.  ?îithin  the 
open  arch  instead  of  traoery  or  lattice  work  is  a  free  and  o 
open  composition  of  ornaments,  candelabras,  sorolls  etc.  In 
the  same  ohupch  the  choir  enciosures  were  commencsd  in  1531 
and  are  of  very  beautiful  îfork. 

They  exnibit  arcades,  in  waich  as  open  work  (about  iike  the 
choir  balustrades  of  thâ  sacrsisty  of  3.  Lorenzo  in  Florence) 
a  candelabra  sfcands  in  the  middie,  accompanied  by  rien  scroll 
»ork  Tfith  cornucopias  ani  littie  an^els,  ail  in  boid  drawing, 
whils  fins  arabesques  cover  the  railings,  arcn  piers,  ârchiv- 
olts  and  pilasters. 

The  enciosures  in  the  Ohurch  of  ^ecatup  are  ?rench  interpré- 
tations of  simiiar  Itaiian  ?rorks,  for  exampie  of  those  in  3. 
Setronio  in  3ologna.   In  the  middie  a  door?ray  flanked  bf   half 
candelabra  columns,  over  wnose  iintel  foiloîfs  a  semicircular 
gable  with  a  shell,  witn  t»o  angêis  supporting  an  embiem.   A 
steep  traoery  gable  with  crockets  terminâtes  tîiis  lunette. 
The  enclosure  itself  îrith  two  panels  at  each  side,  shows  on 
one  an  open  colonnade  on  a  railiag  ornamented  by  shields,  gar- 
iaads  and  médaillons.  Above  the  entablature  thereof  is  a  ki- 

nd  of  attio  with  ooen  oanels,  which  supports  the  uoper  corni- 

^^  1229. 

ce. 

821.   îxamples  of  the  high  Renaissance. 
•There  are  also  some  examples  fpomthe  time  of  that  interes- 
ting  severer  tandency  of  the  high  Renaissance,  of  »hicû  -fie 
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spoke  in  Art.  132. 

•Trie  onarming  enolosare  of  the  bapbistnai  shapel  in  the  Qatiis- 
iral  ab  îroyes  belongs  hère,  aad  îfas  aiready  iliustrated  in 
pig.  41.  Particularly  beautifaliOhapel  enoLosures  an  this  t 
tendency  of  ^he  style  are  foand  in  the  Qathedral  of  Laon,  one 
of  1555. 

In  ths  Ohuroh  at  3.  florentin  there  stands  at  the  right  be- 
hind  the  rood  scrsen  a  ohoir  encLosure,  consistiag  of  a  char- 
ming  séries  of  fiated  ^orintnian  piiasters,  whose  entablature 
bas  suoh  a  high  frisze,  tiiab  it  oan  bs  saodividsd  in  a  pieas- 
ing  arcade  in  relief,  so  tnat  this  ooaiposition  recalls  the 
still  remaining  Hoaian  vronument  of  Tutelles  at  Bordeaux. 

If  my  notes  do  not  srr,  this  »as  of  the  time  of  the  pood 
soresn,  i.e.,  abouu  lôOO,  aitnough  the  charaoter  of  that  is 
the  bsst  aigh  Ssnaissanoe. 

A  very  richly  oarved  but  aiready  somsîrhat  Sarocoo  caapsl  en- 
closars  I  saw  prsserved  in  the  Muséum  at  uangres. 
c.  Rood  Soreens. 

Aoiong  thèse  designs  so  ooaiinoniy  devotsd  to  desiiruction  are 
still  some,  thaii  hâve  a  high  art  7al'a5,  even  if  .just  the  niost 
osaatiful  3xaai|)le3  of  tne  dest  period  havs  as  éool  as  disapp- 
eared. 

On  tae  faoaous  lats  Sothio  rood  scrssn  of  th3  ohurci  oi  3. 
.^jîadeleine  at  îroyes,  thsre  are  panels  on  the  four  piers,  sfho- 
se  designs  as  /ireli  as  the  shells  in,  tae  corbeliiags  aiready 
belong  to  tae  Renaissance;  the  foiiage,  on  the  contrary,  still 
has  incisions  like  the  tnistie. 

322.  Rood  Screens  of  the  sariy  Renaissance. 

The  rood  soreen  of  the  Oathedrai  at  Gimoges  oears  tiie  date 
of  1533.  It  is  one  of  the  niost  oharming  coaapositions  of  che 
perfectly  aiature  early  Renaissance,  and  reaaiis  by  tne  gold- 

s;nith-lik3  finsness  and  the  tichness  of  its  détails  the  faca- 

1230 
de  of  the  Gsrtosa  of  ?avia.      in  ths  délicate  figures,  su- 

ch  as  cupids,  small  angels,  ohimeras,  griffins  and  satyrs,  is 

liks»ise  évident  an  Italian  and  in  part  a  Venetian  influence 

or  even  nard. 
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G\CTv\8'»  S'ta\T\»o>Ji  \,t\  t\\e  court  q^   Ço\ooe  Do|e  \x\  Vcwvce,  t\\e 
coxvà-cXooros  \.x\  t'ue  \a\T\do\as  O"?  tVie  ^ex*\osa  neor  Ço\3\o,  owà  a\,- 
\^\\iOT  \corV.s  \tv  Coc^o. 

Iti  b33  three  passages  /fita  simioirGular  arones,  cas  side 
ones  bsin4  stiited,   iJnfortunateiy  it  is  no»  attiacbed  to  Ih^ 
inside  of  tae  caoade. 

328.  OtQ-3r  îxaaipies. 
îh3  rood  sorssn  in  biie  Onarca  at  Branses  t'roji  tne  time  of 
J'ranoia  I  is  soiaswnar.  nor??  advancsd  tiian  tnose  of  ùimoges,  a 
and  deserves  bo  ce  sûentionei.   ?ort.n-3r: —  in  tns  Onurca  at 
ù^otre  Oane-da-l' îpine  -^-"'^-^  near  Onalons-sur-Marns  tas  pood  s 
sorssn  and  snolosurs,  indeed  oc  aoout  1540.   The  bsaatiful 
rood  screen  of  3.  Croix  at  Quiaio^ria,  for  ■/fhioii  th3  date  of 
153Ô-1541  is  ^iven.  îne  rôoaains  of  tae   Renaissance  rood  sor- 
333  of  ths  Dathedrai  at  Langpss,  ores3rvo:d  in  tlis  Musaaai  tae- 
cà.      îacober-  cwo  ^'orks  in  a'Ooo: —  a  rioti  Tïooden  roo,"!  soreea 
iiita   taa  onaraooer  of  tae  styLs  of  ?raaois  I  .vitn  pi'ojcotia^ 
apoer  passade  ap'parentiy  suDoortad  oy  suspendsd  aron^s  and 
oicoaiar  3cair:ï?.y3  in  cha  Gharoh  of  Vili'33iâar  in  Ohampagns. 
And  m  bas  Oaucon  oc  Viliiers-le-Bcii  a  -^ooden  or^an  sermon  s 
supportsd  oy  four  Doric  oolunns,  indaed  03t;?een  1540-1550. 
On  tae  railin^  ars  arraa^ed  relisfs  '.viLû  oarsp^oGiviis  in  coa- 
ad-arohed  panel  .s. 

324.   îxaiiipies  oc  tns  nign  Ssnaissancs. 

Among  t!i3  rooi  soreens  of  tne  aiga  Renaissanoe  .nast  oe  uan- 
tionai  in  tne  first  olaoe  tnat  aiready  not3d  in  bha  Oauccû  at 
3isor3.   Tt  was  os^un  in  1569  and  ind3ed  oy  Jsan  3rapin,  /yno 
»as  yst  ander  tae  inflasnce  of  Jean  Goujon.  (Ari^.  671). 

A  slender  roanâ-aroaed  aroad3  stands  a"^  eaon  side  of  a  .nid- 
dla  one  about  tifi03  as  i'fiie  anî  some-^aat  ai^ner.   Î773  tnrss- 
quartar  ooiuains  on  hi^a  osdestais  siana  oefors  tae  two  oisrs. 
ïnsy  aavô  a  row  01  iea^ss  aoovs  i:n6  oass  and  at  ons-oaipi  tn- 
ird  i.a3ic  aeiéno  and  are  fiuted  spiraiiy,  tn3  ioA-sr  cairu  dif- 
férent ly  fro3i  tns  upper  t'-vo-triirds.  In  oraar  to  noo  ot-herifi- 
se  increass  tne  isngtn  of  tns  sisnisr  saaft,  taare  is  insart- 
8d  03t'.f3en  the  ^onposita  oapitai  and  tne  ^ntaoiatare  a  sort 
of  sonars  aoaoas,  treatsa  witn  angalè'  heads  ani  a  oeaded  as- 
tfagai.   îa2  iîsystons  is  snacid  as  a  uiga  oonsois;  biie  nilil^ 
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one  directly  supports  the  architrave;  those  at  the  sides  by 
the  médium  of  capitals  on  whion  meiallions  stand,  that  ûold 
angeis  standing  on  tne  aroti. 

In  ttie   spandrels  of  the  middle  aron  lie  angsis  holding  gar- 
lands  to  tèe  keystons.  Above  tas  ooluains  the  entablature  is 
returned.   In  ths  rioh  friezs  are  yringed  figures,  that  ena  in 
scroiis  and  hold  tabiets  /ritn  inscriptions,  vases  and  ^arlan- 
ds.  In  ch8  figures  the  treataient  of  the  legs  has  entirely  b 
the  oharaoteristios  of  those  by  Goujon  in  his  figures  of  [5ia- 
na  and  the  nymphs;  his  art  iikewise  prevails  in  the  frieze. 
325.,  Destroyed  Rood  Scrssns. 

^amous  and  unfortunately  destroyed  rood  soreens  from  the 
bime  of  fche  high  Renaissanos  wsre  in  3.  germain-I'Auxerrois 
in  ?aris,  by  Pierre  Gesoot  and  Jean  Goujon.  (1541-1544).   In 
3.  Psrs  at  Chartres,  by  Jehan  Sernardeau  and  S'rancis  March- 
and (1540iî543);  that  of  the  Qathedral  at  Langres  (1550-5). 
îhat  already  mentioned  of  Bomenico  B?iorentino  in  3.  Hîtisane 
ab  îroyes,  mioa   passes  for  his  masterpieoe,  and  '^as  exeouted 
in  1549  in  company  ;vith  his  son-in-law  Gabriel  le  îavereau. 
qiinaèiy  bas  former  rood  soreen  of  the  Cathedra!  of  îoul  jiust 
hâve  bsen  in  the  same  style  as  the  tivo  chaoeis  des  Ëveques  a 
and  de  la  Toussaint.  (Art.  723). 

32Ô.   Rood  Soreens  from  the  time  of  Benry  IV. 

?rom  the  time  of  Henry  IV  are  to  be  mentioned  t?ro,  that  ?fe- 
re  oontemporary,  but  very  différent  in  form  and  charaoter. 

The  rood  soreen  in  the  Cnurch  at  3.  Plorsatiq  (Yonne)  pass- 
es for  a  ïfork  of  Jean  Soullon.   Three  round  arches-,  separated 
by  fluted  oorinthian  pilasters  support  above  ths  entablature 
a  baloony,  ifhose  oaiustrads  consists  of  open  panels,  in  îrhich 
Xilies  and  band^liks  cartouches  alternats.  The  flat  stone  c 
csiling  on  stone  beams  must  be  of  1300. 

The  rood  soreen  of  Pierre  Siard  in  3.  5tisnns-du-Mont  in  ? 
Paris,  the  sole  one  remaiaing  thsrs,  vîas  Dsgun^in  1600  and  e 
exhibits  no  s'ismish  influence  ifhatever.   It  forms  a  kind  of 
oridgs  vrith  a  single  oval  arch  bet/reen  the  rsar  crossing  pis- 
rs,  about  \ihioh   '.rinding  stairs  lead  upward.   The  side  aislss 
are  eniiirely  colosed  'sïiiih  a  aoor5«ray  placed  at  the  Jiiddle  of 
eacQ.   The  ornamentation  is  rich  and  is  décorative  as  a  î7hole, 
but  affords  not  the  siightest  enjoyment  baksn  in  détail.   The 
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fronts  of  ths  ornaments  lie  in  a  surface  without  relief.  Th- 
ey  appsar  as  if  cati:.oat  of  a  board  with  a  saw,  as  in  the  Lou- 
vre on  the  second  story  of  the  gallery  nsxt  lina  river.  The 
oonsoiss  01  the  door/rays  ars  made  in  prismatic  forai,  like  lo- 
ng triglyphs.  îhe  balustrade  panels  exûibit  varions  perfora- 
ted  interiaced  oands  exeouted  in  stone.   The  an^els  in  the 
arch  spandreis  recall  aoinething  of  those  on  liae  guichet  de 
[lesdiguisres  of  the  r.ouvre^  une  figures  over  the  two  door/rays 
in  the  oolosed  sides  rscali  bhe  two  figures  of  the  Medici  by 
Micneiangelo  in  the  ne';f  sacristy  of  3.  uorenzo  ia  Florence  a 
and  the  draperies  of  his  Moses. 

îhe  rood  screen  in  3.  Stienne  at  Toulouse,  from  the  time  of 
Siouis  XIII,  was  reproduced  in  Fig.  51. 

In  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  the  small  organ  screen  in  3. 
Paul  et  3.  Louis  in  Paris,  -ïhicn  is  skilfuliy  arranged. 
d.   //ooden  Door  Seaves  and  other  iïorks  in  ÏÏood. 

Aaaong  >ooden  leaves  of  doors  are  some  art  îforks  of  high  /¥0- 
rta.  îhey  not  alone  excite  interest  as  door  leaves,  but  rath- 
er  since  tiisy  yet  afford  vaiuaoie  startiàg  points  for  compre- 
hending  the  décoration  in  certain  pnases  of  art.   ?/e  must  th- 
erefore  linger  soaiawhat  longer  ?fiGh  suci  examples. 
1.   Doors  of  the  eariy  Renaissance. 
337.   Ooors  of  the  Qatnedrai  at  Seauvais. 

With  tnese  and  to  tne  tnost  beautiful  door  leaves  of  tne  ear- 
iy Renaissance  of  Francis  I  oelong  those  of  ths  Gathedral  of 
Beauvais  (indeed  aooub  1535).   An  arcade  nf  three  arches  arr- 
anged in  two  stories  aoovs  eaon  other  produoes  a  ootii  rien  a 
and  oiear  subdivision,  whicb  at  the  same  time  forais  the  fraoïe 
and  traoery  for  closing  the  opening  of  the  doorway. 

In  the  lovïer  half  is  only  eaaployed  this  architectural  breat- 
aent  and  araoesgue  ?rork.   îne  fomer  consists  of  siender  arch- 
es, that  rise  from  the  en&ablature  of  a  priaaary  orier  of  sho- 
rt pilasters  and  are  seoarated  Dy  longer  pilasters,  froin  ;¥no- 
se  shafts  rise  rien  half  candslabras.   An  entablaturs  ^ita  h 
high  frieze  séparâtes  the  lo;fer  naif  from  the  upper.   In  tne 
iatter  the  arcade  for;ns  a  kiad  of  frame'/rork,  bet;Yeen  îîhich  a 
and  in  relief  are  reoroduced  scenss  froai  Biblical  history. 
'îney  are  crowned  and  protectei  by  tne  richesû  canopy  arcaitec- 
ture,  tnat  gxtends  bet'^een  tne  piiasoers.   In  tnis  manner  ■^aip' 
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appears  more  in  the  lowsr  half  the  pecaliar  oharacter  of  the 
enoiosing  screso;  on  tiie  contrary  in  the  pelisfs  of  ta8  upper 
are  affordsi  gliinpsaa  of  the  evenbs  spoken  of  in  the  interior 

of  the  Hoass  of  8od. 

Por  ordinary  passage  serves  a  door  with  single  leaf,  tnat 
oooupies  the  space  fpom  tne  stone  middls  mullion  for  the  two 
next  arches  to  this  pilaster,  and  exèends  in  height  to  below 
tneir  iapost  cap.   Tûereby  is  but  one  piiaster  with  its  haif 
candeiabra  is  eut  at  a  place,  -.vhsre  an  opening  sseais  unnatural. 

^or  the  gênerai  impression  is  particalarly  effeoti/e  the  c 
contrast  betîfeen  the  quiet  lojîer  ant  the  riohsr  apper  half. 
Sut  no  less  bénéficiai  is  the  fine  artistic  tact,  arith  yfûicû 
is  everynrhere  emphasized  ths  contrast  between  the  supporting 
and  enclosing  arches,  the  panels  and  the  reliefs.  At  the  sa- 
ine tioQe  by  the  four  différent  depths  of  trie  divisions  between 
tae  hall  candelabras  and  tne  panels  are  as  skilfuily  oûserved, 
as  trie  connection  oc  tue  aoulding  oi  tae  uoper  arcade  vfibh  &- 
biiab  of  the  late  Gothic  oval  arch  of  the  portai  directly  over 
it. 

Ho   less  excellent  is  tae  Lschnioal  oreataient  of  tlie  ornaînen- 
tâl  and  figare  reliefs. 

Tûe  fines t  ërotesque  ivork,  whicn  surroanis  trie  salamander 
of  Francis  I,  is  as  if  breatoed  on  the  surface.   It  correspo- 
nds tn  onaracter  to  that  of  Bu  Cerceau  in  his  so-called  î-sDam- 
pes  au  Trait  (iine  engravings)  from  the  year  1533  and  1534, 
îfhen  he  returaed  from  Italy,  and  as  in  his  Orfevrieri  d' égli- 
se (ohurch  goldsmith's  work),  ne  stood  under  tne  direct  charœ 
of  tèe  Milanese-Bramante  style.  (Art.  162).   Sefore  the  prec- 
ious  élévation  and  the  charming  outlining  of  thèse  half  cand- 
elabras no  documents  are  required  to  tell  the  aistory  of  the 
master  of  this  door,  for  there  is  but  one  place  in  the  world, 
ïîhere  one  aiay  learn  tais  noble  treatment  of  tae  candeiabra; 
Bramante' s  apses  of  3.  Maria  délia  Grazis  in  Milan.  Like  ma- 
ny  another  Jrenchman  of  that  time,  he  had  lived  tnerein,  and 
tikesTise  in  tae  arabesque  work  are  Milanese-Venebian  échos 
easily  perceptible.   3s  kne;7  exactly  the  oest  j^orks  in  Milan, 
Gomo  and  Pavia,  and  must  hâve  oeen  in  tne  school  of  Busoi,  ?r 
?faen  as  prepared  the  designs  for  the  toaib  of  Saston  de  ?oix, 
or  at  least  nave  learned  from  nis  style,  as  may  oe  recognizei 
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froin  ths  queit  treatment  of  the  figures,  espeoially  on  the 
Isft  laaf.  The  coabiaatioQ  ot*  the  arohitectural  oaokgroand 
îfith  the  arohitectare  of  the  ioor  is  also  very  skiifal. 

îhe  manner  in  wûioh  tais  master  has  so  charmingly  proîaced 
from  such  varied  and  rioa  elenasnts  a  thoroughly  unified  jfork 
of  refiaed  art  and  graos,  indicafces  a  domination  over  the  ar- 
chiteotural,  the  décorative  and  the  figure,  taat  is  oniy  to 
be  found  in  a  Du  Cerceau  and  a  Jean  Goujon  aaaong  oontecûpopary 
masters.  7i3   hare  stand  before  one  of  the  aiost  perfeot  examp- 
ies  of  tne  happy  coaioination  of  tne  mastery  of  late  5'rench  3 
Slothio  art  in  orgaaio  treatment  with  the  irrésistible  oharm 
and  the  imagination  of  the  Milanese  style  of  Bramante.  ^^^ 

Xo\e  1232,   iTi  tY\e  to^^'O'^^^4  Coopter  oa  t\\e  Oo\\x»t\,ar  Oràevs 

323.  Other  Sxamples. 

It  is  self-svident  that  there  are  aiso  many  siaipier  exanapi- 
es.   Notre  Dame  at  Poatoise  has  good  doors. 

In  3.  Mâclou  there,  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  left  side  a 
aisle  (aboat  1535)  bas  an  entirèly  oiain  fraoïe  and  but  a  sin- 
gle panel  .fith  four  plain  boards  of  equal  vridth  and  regularly 
arrangea  round  nail  aeads.   On  the  coatrary  tne  stop  is  traa- 
ted  as  a  narrow  piiaster  ;Titri  charming  arabesoue  panels.   A 
scluptared  frieze  as  a  continuation  of  the  iaipost  forms  tne 
lintei.   But  in  the  round-arched  lunettes  are  like-îise  représ- 
entations in  refief;  two  figures  ssated  under  tabernacles  , 
?rith  at  the  cniddls  one  standing  under  a  canopy.   On  3.  Symph- 
orien  at  Tours  bhe  leaves  of  the  ovai-arched  doors  (about 
1531)  in  the  upper  tnird,  /rhicn  is  alone  preserved,  hâve  a  f 
figure  representabion  in  sioiply  treated  relief,  ?fitn  ;rierely 
one  or  tvro  figures  at  a  toleraoly  large  acale. 

He   mention  furthsr: —  in  3.  8ea5oul-&  ai:  îoui  a  door  of  1513 
conceived  in  the  Renaissance  style  -nith   Sothic  ornaaieQt.   In 
Sisors  the  leaves  of  the  door  of  tne  riant  transept  of  the 
Ghurcn,  of  about  1515,  with  four  roifs  of  panels,  eacn  4  ft. 
high  and  separated  by  narro/r  mouldings.   Médaillons,  arabesq- 
ues, figures  in  niches  wibh  oanopies,  are  executed  in  lo»  re- 
lief.  In  3.  Alpin  at  Ghalons-surj-M.arne  are  t;TO  doors  fro^n  t 
the  time  of  Prancis  I.   The  old  door  leaves  of  3.  Sustacne  in 
?ari3  are  extreaiely  simple. 
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2.  Doors  of  tiie  higii  Renaissance. 
329.  Doors  of  3.  Maclou  in  Roaen. 

Mention  bas  alreaày  osen  oiade  of  varioas  lefcaiis  ot  the  do- 
ors of  3.  v(a<2io'-i  i^  ^°^.®?A  ^^^^  °^®  ^^  compeilel  to  regard  aa 
îforlts  of  Jean  goujon.    '  they  also  af ford  sure  evidenoe,  t 
that  this  masDsr  mast  nimself  àavs  been  in  Fiorenoe. 

Kote  \ZZZ,      l^r\8.  134,  1S9,  140,  141,  14^. 

The  middle  loor,  vràoss  représentations  are  devofced  to  the 
3aptis!D  of  Ohrist,  ha»  two  leaves.   Saoh  is  surrounded  for 
its  entire  aelgfit  by  a  band,  in  î^hioh  figures  in  niches  alt- 
ernate  with  cartouches  and  tablsts  for  inscriptions,  eading 
belosf  in  garianis  of  fruits,  above  in  a  host  of  angels'  heads 
oetifeen  clouds.  At  the  midûeigùt  tfcers  separa&es  frotn  the  f 
frieze  a  [ûodillion  cornice  above  the  iittle  leaf  of  the  door, 
ïfhich  is  intended  for  ordinary  use.  A  torus  band  encloses  it 
entirely  ;fitii  a  soaooth  oioulded  band  arouad  tne  single  panel, 
that  is  deoorated  by   loar  cartouche  motives.   In  the  upper 
hait  of  the  large  ieaf  stand  four  figures  in  high  relief  and 
support  a  square- fraoïe  around  the  round  aedallion,  in  whica 
is  represented  on  one  side  tne  Baptisn  of  Ohrist  and  on  tas 
obher  ths  îenapla  in  relief. 

Not  only  by   clariuy  in  the  gênerai  comoosibioa  and  the  ait- 
srnation  of  notives,  but  also  by  the  noble  excellence  of  the 
figures  and  of  the  ornaments,  as  îfell  as  oy  the  well-Tfeigned 
gradation  from  the  finest  lo;f  relief  in  bands  to  nigh  relief 
ïfith  almost  tne  effect  if  free  figures,  taese  doors  belong  to 
the  most  Deaatifui  and  noole  wooden  doors  existing  anywhere. 

•The  door  before  the  left  side  aisle  is  composed  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  it  has  but  one  Ieaf,  and  tne  enciosing 
architrave  is  somewnat  wider,  one  is  surprised  how  Jean  Gouj- 
on has  introduced  diversities  in  détails. 

The  panel  of  the  Iittle  laaf  is  divided  in  two  naïves  oy  a 
rich  cross-bar  '^itii  Tronderfui  bronze  asasks,  each  part  being 
decorated  in  relief  by  a  rich  cartoucne  border  wlth  Tiedai lio- 
ns, figures,  oirds,  fruits  and  satyrs,  in  tne  style  of  the  s 
stucco  fraaies  of  the  gallery  of  Francis  I  at  j'ontaineûleau. 
Setïîeen  the  figures  in  faigh  relief,  tnat  support  the  upper  f 
frasie,  there  is  hère  reoreseated  in  relief  a  second  séries  of 
recessed  figures  with  charaiin^  eifecL. 
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Ijikewise  ths  thiri  door  on  tàs  side  faoads  oî   tae  shuroh  it 
'/fita  foliiûg  leavss  is  compossd  in  the  sama  way.   But  it  nas 
a  middls  ooluma  in  tne  lower  half,  that  supporta  a  decaohsd  . 
figura  beneath  a  canopy  in  the  upper  half. 

Th3  oomposition  ot  tais  doop  also  sssms  to  aie  to  b3  by   Jean 
Goujon.  Yet  it  must  oe  soais;7aat  iater  than  tae  tsfo  former, 
îhe  feaaie  figure  reoails  rathar  ais  soniaîîhat  aiore  aniinatad 
Paris  style,  and  he  musti  hâve  been  iess  oocupisd  yith  its  sx- 
eoution,  than  wita  tas  two  oider  oaes. 
330.  Otaer  gxampies. 

On  the  -niddlô  door  of  the  faoade  of  the  Shurch  at  Sisors 
(aboufc  1550-15Ô0),  abo/e  a  pliath  of  ieaves  has  three  orders 
of  fiutsd  pilasters  abova  eaoh  otaer,  waioh  in  each  séries 
hâve  tarée  fiât  aioaes  îfifch  figures  la  loif  relief. 

îhe  irooden  doors  of  3.  Olotilde  at  Andeiy  (about  1550)  a 
are  enolossd  by  round  arches,  are  illustrated  in  ?ig.  133,  a 
and  exhibit  a  sieader  arcade  conneoted  «fita  Gothio  pilasters, 
above  this  being  a  frieze  isàta   hermes  and  cartouches  ffith  a 
tabernacle  [iiouivs  in  tae   tympaaun. 

In  S.  Alpin  at  Ohalons-sur-vrarne  the  leaves  of  the  door  on 
the  side  faoade  hâve  oelojr  a  flat  lonic  arcade,  above  this  d 
beiag  heraies  and  cartouones,  a  taoernacle  Trita  semicircular 
termination  and  the  monogram  H. 

from  tae  time  of  Henry  IV  and  ùouis  XIII  are  three  gool  do- 
ors on  the  façade  of  S.  Pierre  at  Auxerre.   Likewise  those  on 
3s.  Paul  et  Louis  in  Paris.  (?ig.  53). 
3.  Varions  otaer  Works  in  ïïood. 

In  addition  to  the  doors,  we  refer  ^stili  to  soaie  other  Wor- 
ks in  wood,  bhat  .^e  aave  noted,  vrithout  in  aay  way  desiring 
to  give  thereoy  a  spécial  description  of  this  class  of  -/rorks. 

We  mention  first  the  panel iag  of  a  chape!  in  3.  Vincent  in 
Rouea  (about  1515).   In  spibe  of  the  inere  arrangement  of  high 
and  narrow  panels  in  tiço  roîrs  over  each  other,  croivned  by  a 
rien  scroll  band,  aïonotony  is  skilfully  avoided  oy  the  contr- 
ast  in  proportions  and  in  the  subdivision  of  the  rich  arabes- 
que panels  and  of  the  candelabras  betweea  the  panels  of  the 
upper  séries,  and  a  repose  is  produced,  taab  is  vainly  sougat 
on  tae  tomb  of  George  d'Ainboise.   '^'^ 

exv  ?x»0Tvce.  VoX,,  i. 
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The  Buasterly  panellng  by  Jean  flIoajoQ  for  the  ohateaa  ohapel 
of  gcoaea,  now  io  that  at  Ghaatllly,  nas  prevloasly  describei 
(Art.  140).  lurtber  i&ast  be  mentloned  the  irooden  paaeling 
la  S.  Stlenae  at  Beaavals  and  the  choir  stalls  of  the  Sathed- 
rai  at  Bayeax.  (Style  of  Henry  II). 

The  ohoir  stalls  of  3.  Pierre  in  Toulouse  (style  of  Louis 
XIII).  garlier  are  the  very  rioh  ones  in  3.  Saturnin  in  the 
same  city.  On  the  no  less  rioh  late  Gothio  choir  stalls  flan- 
ked  by  slender  tower-like  ^inials  of  the  Gathedral  of  Âffliens, 
only  the  arabesques  of  the  panels  belong  to  the  early  Renais- 
sance. 
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Ohapter  19.  View  of  tae  Intensity  of  architectural 
Activity  ia  the  différent  Provinces. 

In  gataerlsi  uogether  the  monaments  ani  fragments  described 
by  as,  ve^-havs  priaiarily  not.'iltanféd-c^arseives  to  be  influen- 
ced  by  their  geographioal  locations,  nor  by  their  archaeolog- 
ical  affiliations,  /fe  hâve  ohosen  a  séquence  and  gronping, 
tnat  appeared  tb  best  represent  the  architectural  dsvelopmsnt 
and  the  "advance  ia  style"  of  the  average  carrent  of  the  sty- 
le, regarded  as  a  îfhole. 

On  the  contrary,  Palustre  nas  cniefly  followed  the  grouping 
oy  provinces,  nrhich  was  aiost  proper  for  nia  purpose.  However 
ic  wiil  oe  useful  nere  to  say  a  /rord  on  the  distribution  of 

the  monaments  according  to  the  provinces.  Tas  results  given 

1234 
by  palustre     appear  chiefly  to  accord  in  proportion  to  t 

the  numoer  of  moauments,  that  we  mention  as  grouped  othsrwise. 

Kotc  12,^4.   ?a\,\)La\ve,  L .  L"»  J^rcV\-tec-t\xre  etc.  p.  2S7-2,T0. 

331.  Touraine. 

According  to  Palustre,  tha  churches  of  Touraine  in  tne  first 
half  of  the  13  zh   ceatury  présent  tae  characteristic  motive 
of  a  great  arch,  ?îQioh  encloses  the  two  doorîrays  and  the  îïin- 
doîî  ovar  tasm. 

îhe  first  application  of  this  System  vfoali  be  foand  in  the 
Ohapei  of  îhoaars  (oeux  Sevrés)  in  1503-1515  oy  Jean  Ohalune- 
au,  and  iater  in  tae  sa;ûe  Départaient  that  of  Marc-la-Lande, 
as  weii  as  tne  QolLegiate  Ohurch  of  Oiron.   In  Touraine  itse- 
If: —  the  Qhapel  of  Les  Roches-Tranoheiin  (1527),  the  cliapei 
of  the  Ohâteau  of  Usse  (1522-1533),  the  Gollegiafcs  Ghurch  of 
Montresor  (1520-1532),  the  Ghurch  of  3.  Symphorion  in  Tours 
(1531).   The  Ohurca  of  3.  Pierre  in  Ejoudun  (Vienne)  on  its 
south  side  offers  tne  most  beautifui  sxaaiple  of  this  solution. 
(Art.  302). 

332.  Isie-de-ffrance. 

Palustre  mentions  in  Isle-de-îrance  the  groap  of  churches 
under  the  influence  of  the  Ohateaa  of  Scouen,  at  Ciuzarches, 
L'Isle-Adam,  ?jîaffliers,  Selioy,  Viiliers-le-Sel,  ûe  :jlesnii-A- 
Aubry,  Sarcelles,  Groslay,  Soussainville  and  Selioy. 

îurther  the  Shurches  of  Vetheuil,  Magny,  3.  Servais,  !^ont- 
.javoult,  ia  O'Isle-de-H'rance,  that  ae  places  in  tne  séries  of 
Works  of  the  tanaiiy  of  Grappin  in  oisors.  Their  endeavors  a 
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are  to  enclose  the  exterior  in  antiqas  forms  as  naoii  as  poss- 
ible. 

333.  Noraiandy. 

In  L^oraianiy  Palustre  mentions  tue  works  at  the  tue   enis  of 
the  province  grouped  around  the  names  of  Hector  Sohier  in  Oa- 
en  and  tns  faaiily  of  grappin  in  Gisors.  Palustre  cites  on  t 
tàe  iower  Seine  tne  Ghiirohes  of  Valaaont,  Notre  Dame  de  la  To- 
uissaint,  Le  3ourg-9un,  Offranville,  £,onguevilie  and  Aussay, 
in  wnich  tiis  aen   style  exolusively  ocours.  We  hâve  had  opp- 
ortunity  for  aientioning  works  in  Rouen  and  the  chape!  in  Gai- 
lion. 

334.  Brittany. 

Se  hâve  already  spoken  of  the  âroap  in  ârittany  (Art.  673) 
and  sxtend  tais  by  fche  foilowing  statements  of  Palustre. 

A  peouliar  interprétation  of  the  foras  of  Francis  I  is  fo- 
und  in  Gotes-du~t^ord;  at  Kersons,  Srulat  and  Guingaaip.  In 
)sCorbihan: —  at  Ploemel,  3.  Ange  and  S.  Nicodeme.  In  the  rég- 
ion between  Landerneau  aad  iïorlaix  must  the  buildings  date 
from  the  titne  of  Henry  II  to  that  of  Louis  XIII. 

335.  Western  and  Middle  Provinces. 

Palustre  says  tnat  th3  orovince  of  Éaine  never  had  an  indi- 
viduai  tendency  and  î^as  under  the  influence  of  Anjou  or  of 
^oraaandy. 

In  Berry: —  the  so-oalled  Qi^apei  d'Anjou  at  S(esi8res-en-3r- 
eune. 

In  Perigord: —  the  Ghateau  ohapel  of  Biron. 

In  Auvergne: —  tae  Sainte-dhapelle  at  Vio-ie-oomts. 

In  Nivernais: —  tne  portai  of  Maison-Dieu,  the  choir  of  fie- 
auny  (1546-1549),  and  the  bell  tower  of  3ully-la-Tour  (1545). 

336.  Southern  Provinces. 

îhe  remark  of  Palustre,  that  in  Toulouse, the  great  cnief  c 
City  of  Southern  France,  at  the  tiaie  of  the  early  Renaissance 
the  school  of  Toulouse  îîas  not  yet  born,  appears  to  be  corre- 
ct, since  the  Portai  de  la  Daibale  and  the  outside  gateifây  of 
3.  Sernin  exhibit  no  local  characber  in  their  délicate  ornai- 
ent. 

îhe  provinces  of  Angoumois  and  Limousin  produced  notning  tt 
jïorthy  of  mention,  ^ascony  and  the  provinces  along  the  Pyré- 
nées are  particularly  poor.  On  both  banks  of  the  Hhone  below 
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ùyona,  ii-^giPovBQoe,^  ia  Oangaedoo,  in  francha  Gomte  and  in  Dau- 
phigny,  thspe  is  soaroely  anything  to  bs  tfounà.  Cikewise  in 
the  soath  of  gurgandy.  (Ain  and  Saone-et-Loire). 

In  iopdeaajr  Palustre  oentions  at  the  Oathsdrai  ths  so-call- 
sd  ooîitpefoPt  de  Qpamaioat  and  a  ûiiapel  in  3.  Michel. 

In  Âuoh  the  south  portai  of  the  cathedral,  another  in  Bag- 
ueres-de-Bigorre  and  some  oolumns  in  Lexat. (Ariege), 
337.  ghampagne. 

In  respeot  to  the  détermination  with  which  the  Renaissance 
•/yas  etnpioyed  for  rebniiding  bhurches,  and  new  ideas  found  ao- 
oeptanoe.  Palustre  places  in  tne  foreground  the  south  of  Cha- 
mpagne (Aube),  as  weli  as  the  adjacent  portion  of  Snrgundy. 
The  north  and  east  of  tnis  province,  ne  irrites,  are  just  as 
poor  as  its  centre,  add  the  south  is  rich. 

In  îroyes  itseif  are  six  ohurohes. 

3.  Nicolas,  begun  in  1513  by  Serard  Faulchot  and  oarried  on 
after  1535  by  his  son  Jean;  3.  Paataleon,  on  which  both  ?aul- 
ohots  buiit  for  a  long  time.   3.  Nizier,  1535,  La  Madeleine, 
tower  (1531-1559).  3.  Reqiy,  portai,  1535.   3.  v[artin-es-Vign- 
es,  rebuilt  1590-1Ô00. 

In  tne  vicinity  of  Troyes: — 

The  beautiful  destroyed  âbbey  Ohuroh  of  Montisr-ia-Oeiie, 
begun  in  1517  by  Serard  ?aulonot.   In  3.  Andre-lez-Troyes  tins 
beautiful  double  portai,  ouilt  (1549)  by  francis  Gaatil  (Note 
1005)  and  Domenico  dei  Sarbiere  (Qooieaioo  ffiorentino).  In  ?o- 
nt-3aint-^arie  in  1553,  the  three  î?estern  doorîfays.   In  Auxon, 
the  portai. (1535-1540).  Varions  items  ia  3.  Phal  (1530),  Sr- 
vy  (1537-1540),  villemain  (1540-1547),  Greney  (1557),  Lanbres- 
361(1560). 

Âocording  to  Palustre,  no  région  of  France  axaibits  such  a 
diversity  of  types  in  such  a  iiaiited  spaoe  as  the  vicinity  of 
Troyes. 

In  the  Department  of  Yonne  Palustre  finds  the  church  ouild- 
ings  less  original,  less  free  from  fcraditionai  solutions,  th  - 
an  those  of  Troyes  and  its  vicinity.   Therefore  they  possess- 
ed  an  extensive  richness  of  ornamentatioa. 

He  mentions  tne  following  villages  an!  buildings: — 

In  F^ieurigny,  the  beautiful  Qhateau  chapel.  (1532).  Tonnerre, 
the  façade  of  Notre  Dame. (1533).   Neuvy-3autour,  the  choir(l540). 
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Villeneuvs-sup-Yonae,  façade  by  Jean  0heriaa.(1575).  Joigny, 
véiults  of  Giiuroh  of  3.  Jean  by  bhe  saae  arohiteot.  (1576).  ? 
pupther  BrianoQ-l'AroQeveque,  choir  and  chapels. (1535).  Mol- 
8sin3s,  the  Ohuroii  (1539).  Gravant,  choir  and  toîfsr  (1550). 
Seigneiay,  the  Gûurch.(1660).  Tçnnerre,  3.  Pierre. (I5ô2  and 
1590).  3.  Florentin,  choir  and  Wanspst  façades.  (1311-1322). 
Aaxerrs,  3.  Pers,  oo^nplstai  1323,  in  part  only  in  1653.  Tûe 
auforiianately  anfinisaed  façade  of  Voaziers.  (1535-1540).  In 
Rheims,  the  choir  of  3.  Jaques.  (1543).  In  gpernay,  a  portai. 
(1540). 

In  Ùangres,  the  great  rich  caapel  des  Pontes  or  of  3.  ajroix 
in  the  §âthedrai,  (1541-1545),  on  which  .re  t'^ice  saw  the  date 
of  1549,  and  believed  that  perhaps  some  relationship  oiight  be 
recognized  îfith  the  two  chapels  of  the  Oathedral  of  Toul. 

In  uorraine  Palustre  mentions  oniy  the  t/ro  last  chapels. 
S33.  Surgundy. 

Burgundy,  that  passed  througa  such  spiendid  years  in  the 
15  th  century,  early  took  ibs  part  in  everything  prominent. 
Sefore  ail  the  Cote-d'-Or  with  3.  mîg^sI  in  Dijon,  and  furth- 
er  fche  beautiful  portai  of  3.  Jean-de-Losne,  the  rich  chape! 
buiit  on  the  soudh  sida  of  Notre  Dame  in  Beaune  (1529-1532), 
the  equaiiy  rich  cnapei  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  Châ- 
teau of  Pagay. 

The  north  of  Surgundy  is  under  the  influence  of  Chaoïpagne. 

In  branche  Qoaite  palustre  mentions  only  the  choir  of  iontb- 
enoit  buiit  for  ?erry  Qarondelet. (1520-1523). 
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Ohapter  20.     The  Buildings  or   fche  Huéuenots. 

339.     Introdaotory,   and  tne  Huguenot  Style. 

'Hq  hâve  alheady  had  fréquent  opportanity  ~  as  a  oounterpo- 

ise  to  tne  influence  of  the  .Jesuits  in  Art  —  to  refer  to  th- 

at  whioh  ths  Huguenots  exerted  ,   or  could  hava  exerted  on  art. 
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Xo"te   l^'Sô.      '*e   so\D   \,V\e  liulueTiots   os  oxve   ot    "tXve    tVvvee   eVeme- 

oxNi   \."ïvcreose   ot    ?VeTO\s\\-l[)u-tcYv   x^t^^^^^^^-s   Vw,   X\i^   some  \yeT^od, 
l,Avt,    251^,    as  \»e\,\.    os   a  cox^Tvec\\ow   ot    "t^ve   -tos^eless   tew^exvc^ 
\o>»ovâi.  ^v\cV.vûorVi   ot    "t^ve   Ireot  Uulueuot  vfcXTvVsteir   Su\\,\|^    V^r\. 
290V     Ve   emv\vos\%eà  lu|,uexvo-t  eovtves-tness   os   oive  ot    ■t\\e   e\.em- 
eitv^s   ot    %\vc   |,reo-t   st\^Vc   ot   So\.oxrot\  àe  Brosse   (.l^.r^.    230^,    oxvà 
^e\xe\à,  t\ve  TSu|we\vo^s   amoxvé  \\\e  vepveseTv\ot\>aes   ot    t\ve   spVrVt 
ot   tT«'®âkO'<^   OTxÔL   ot    t^2.e   \Tvd\.xi\à\j.o\\\,v,    \t\   -tVve   tVTRe   ot    fteTvrv^   IV. 
i^l^Tts,    246,    2^7^.      î\uo\,\\i,    >ûe  \&ç\,ie«ftà;A't  ^ecessori^   \o   vz^zv 
XQ)   sometYvVxvè   \xv   X\ve  >av\\\.xvês   ot    Bevxvorà   àe  ÇoV\s8>^,    ■t\vo\,  »o\i 
'oe   âi,ôs\4^o'teâi   os   X'uz   eXenuexvts   ot    o   ^uèuerio^   es"t\vet\cs.    ^fv.x'^i. 

The  circumstanoe  that  the  naais  of  "Huguanot  styls"  was  giv- 
en  in  niodarn  Giraes  to  a  styls  tsndeacy,   that  in  the  Protesta- 
nt provinces  of  Sermany  and  in  Hollani  oppos8d  the  Barocco, 
justifies  the  question  v^hether  in  tae  buildings  or   th-3  Hugue- 
nots,  even  in  tbeir  native  iand  a  sioiiiar  fcendency  existed. 
Tiieir  iniportant  influence  in  Holland  and  froai  thenoe  in  Hîngl- 
and  and  Prussia,   that  sfas  also  directly  affected,   and  finally 
in  Frenoh  Switzerland,    and  the  character  of  their  intelleotu- 
al  tendency  raises  the  question,   srhetner  they  ?rould  not  nave 
been  able  to  exert  a  bénéficiai  influence  on  the  art  of  their 
native  counbry,    in  case  taey  had  osen  permitted  to  give  expr- 
ession there  to  their  aàode  of  design  under  normal  conditions. 

It  suffices  to  recall  ths  words  in  whioh  the  perhaps  most 
farsighted  historical  >?riter  in  France,   Henri  Martin,   has  sp- 
oken  of  the  spirit  of   the  ?renoh  language,   to  be  able  co  ent- 
er  into  this  question  more  fully.  Nothiag  is  better  adap- 

te! for  this  than  a  glance  at  the  buildings,   ^aich  they  erec- 
ted  for  tne  purpose  of  their  worship. 

)(o\e   1236.      lAeTvv\   ilovtxtv   so^s,    ■t^\ot  b\^   &o\ie\.c\,s   OT\à   So\v)\x\ 
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îvôx\o\v  pvose  \ft08  mode  more   oà>aaxvceà   oxvà  wore  mo\,ure   tYvow  poe- 
\T^,      lie   sA;o\es   ot   a"Tvo-t\\er   t\.me,    Wvot  Ga\\a\w  cveo-teà   Wve  ?ve- 
xv&\\   \<ow|\xaéje   os   otv.   \.TV8\r\imetv-t  ot    pltv\.\08op.lR^. 
1.     The  ''Temples'?  ot*  the  Hugaenots. 
840.     The  Temples. 

Buildings  for  tha  Beformed  wors'iip  îfere  termed  "temples*'  in 
France.  The  buildings  ereoted  for  ttiis  purpose  must  indeed 
hâve  originated  oniy  in  the  brief  period  between  tne  gdiot  of 
Nantes  in  1593  and  its  révocation  in  1685.  —  Sinoe  this  wor- 
ship  îfas  forbidden  in  tne  oities  of  bisiioos  and  of  arohbisho- 
ps,  as  »ell  as  for  5  miles  from  the  capital,  tù3  teaiples  yfere 
mostly  ereoted  in  small  villages,  like  Oharenton  near  Paris, 
Queviily  near  Rouen  etc. 

Ws  possess  very  few  représentations  of  buildings  of   bhis 
class.     Tûerefore  three  illustrations  are  given  hère;   tifo  of 
bhese  belong  to  those  regarded  as  the  most  important;    among 
them  is  the  famous  Temple  at  Gharenton. 

341.  Temple  at  Oonches. 

The  first  exampis  is  tne  Temple  at  Couches,  a  very  smail 

village  in  Saone-et-£,oire,  broughu  to  my  notice  oy  M.  Desbail- 
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leur,  and  ïfhich  I  bave  illustratad  in  S'ig.  206. 

eeT\  1818  oxvà  18^4,  to^^'^^^^'^à  ^^  "^^^  3o\\,ecib\oxv  ^estoWiVeur  \,x\ 
ÇotVs.   IRe  perx^\,tte^.  me  Xo   o\iSO  •tvoTvsm^t  X\\e  aome  Xo   -t\\e  pu^- 
\.\sl:v6T  ot  "t^ve  MiorV;,  *^ûer  lt\\*o\\exv^ou  àes  îro-tes-tou-lxsmus"",  \a\\- 
ere  \X   \s  represeTv-^eà  \t\  ?\t.  885. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  peaaicted  the  nobles  stith  capital  juris- 
diction  to  hâve  places  for  the  Heformed  worship.   Jud$ing  fr- 
om the  two  loîf  toîfers,  that  are  hère  probably  to  be  taken  as 
marks  of  feudai  rights,  tne  Temple  of  Gonches,  arected  in  1610, 
must  hâve  belongei  to  suoh  a  nobleman.   Nofching  concerning  i 
its  internai  arrangement  is  kno'^n  to  me.   It  is  to  be  assumed, 
that  the  hall  either  had  a  gallery  to  ;Tnion  men  ascended  by 
tne  to'^er  and  the  loggia,  /rhile  the  end  doorways  led  into  tha 
main  hall,  or  that  the  hall  was  piaoed  at  bhe  level  of  the  1 
loggia.  It  is  finally  Ôossible,  since  this  concerns  a  kind 
of  Château  chapel,  that  the  gallery  aoova  was  the  part  inten- 
ded  for  the  nobiliby. 

342.  Temple  of  Queviily. 
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■Ph3  second  exampie  is  the  destroyed  Temple  of  ^uevilly  neap 

1233 
Rouen,  rsppessnted  in  Pig.  207.      It  had  the  form  of  a  12- 

sided  central  building  of  half  timber  construction  with  outer 

aisie,  tsfo  galleries  and  three  stairirays.  (Pigs.  207,  203). 

It  appears  to  hâve  had  no  art  forms,  and  the  essential  isatters 

are  évident  from  the  figures  without  further  description. 

Xo\,e  12,38.  *^t^*^  ^^®  repre«eTvt.ot\.ou  \.tv  B\x\,Ve\Â.A  àe  Xo  Soc- 
iété àe  VB\.«to\v.e  àe  îTO-tcatoTvt\,ST»e  îroxicois.  Çar\,8.  1874. 

The  folloîfing  is  knoïrn  concerning  its  érection. 

On  Nov.  2,  1599,  by  patent  from  3.  germain-en-baye,  the  ki- 
ng  permitted  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Srand-Queviiiy  af- 
ter  drawings  of  Sieur  Nicolas  Qensvois  by  the  master  carpent- 

er  oigonday.  Begun  and  comoieted  in  1600,  it  was  destroyed 

124Ô 
Dy  the  Jssuits  in  1635.    "  Aooording  to  ?arin,  if  could  oon- 

tain  10,000;  according  to  Legendre,  7000  -  8000  men.   It  had 

diameter  of  90  ft.  aooording  to  ffarin,      and  a  height  of 

60  ft.,  including  the  lantern,  around  it  being  a  gallery  of 

three  stories  (including  the  io/rer  one),  60  windojfs  and  3  do- 

orways.   The  statement,  that  it  had  no  oiers,  oan  refer  only 

to  the  middie  space,  according  to  the  drawings. 

Xo-te   123*0.    ?ov\x\.    S\a\.o\Te   àe  îcouetvi.    1868.    Vo\ .    1.    p.    406. 
^uvt\\er,    IjetôCkàre,    lft\8to\Te  de   \,o  àevx\.\,eve  peTsecu^XiOti -t^^^^ 

|e   Y\\a'tov\c\\xe   de  Sox^\xe\,   Boo\\ovt.    p.    6,    26.   Eoucu.    1840. 

Xote  1240.      l^ccoTà\,Tvè  Xo   t\ve  è\\>en  sco\.e  ot    4   ^o\8e8   =  24 
îvewc\\  t^»9T    0.324  ^.    e'OC\v,    \,\\€  m\.5,ô.\.e   spo&e  \\o>à  'oeXMûeexv   t\ve 
èaWevVes   \.w  \\\e  c\,eov   9  l\2   toVaes   =   18.46  m.    «  51.57   Atr.    t^» 
'SVe   ^oto\   c\»eor  \û\(3i-tYv   ot    14   ■^.    4  P»    =  28.51   m   =   "03.54   l^m.   -Ç\. 

Xo^e   1241.      i^f^^v    3eo^^  aotoX.    Oeu'ore.    Yo\..    1.   p.    14^-150. 
343.     Temple  at  Oharenton  and  Date  of  its  Erection. 

We  finally  give  in  ?igs.   209,   210  the  plan  and  section  of 
the  Temple  at  Onàrenton  near  Paris,    famoas  throughout  the  ea- 
tire  Reformed  world. 

It  has  aiready  been  mentioned  under  what  circumstances  Hen- 
ry 17  permittad  the  Huguenots  to  erecfc  in  3.   Maurice  near  Oh- 
arenton the  famous  Temple,   as  a  compensation  for  fche  return 
of  lihe  Jesuits  in  1603,   and  which  became  the  centre  of  Protes- 
tantism  in  F'rance.    (Art.   219). 

The  old  or  "firsf'  Temple  of  Oharenton  was  burned  oy  the  p 
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popuiaoe  of  Paris  in  1621,   ragiag  about  the  death  of  the  Duke 
ds  ^ayenne,   who  fell  at  the  siège  of  Montauban.     In  place  of 
tiie  ruined  Temple  sfas  a  new  one  ereoted,   in  whioh  the  Protest- 
ants oould  hold  their  national  synod  in  1623-     This  was  the 
famoas  structure  ereoted  by  Salomon  de  Brosse.     Read  believes 
that  de  Brosse  was  perhaps  already  the  architeot  of  the  fipst 
Temple  of  Qharenton,   begun  in  1606  or  1607,   an  opinion  îfhere- 
in  nothing  improbable  appears  to  me.     Perhaps  men  had  thought 
to  turn  to  Jacques  Bu  Cerceau  II,   as  one  of  the  royal  archit- 
ects.     îhe  national  synods  of  1631  and  1644  were  also  held  in 
the  same  building.     After  an  attempt  to  burn  it  had  already 
been  made  in  1671,    its  destrâcèiénr^vras  begun  on  îuesdav,   Oct, 
23,   1636,   and  completed  in  five  days. 

Aooordiûg  to  Vaudoyer,   its  length  was  106.5  ft.   and  its  br- 

1242 
eadth  70.3  ft.  There  might  be  seen  in  this  something  li- 

ke  an  imitation  of  the  Basilioa  of  Fano  desoribsd  by  Vitruvi- 
us.   1243 

tVva\   OTvd   ôccoud   T:eavp\»es   Xo  \ic   oixe   ot\à   "tXve   scaie  ^u\\.à\.xvé,,    oxvd 
t\veTctore   speoVis  o^    '^X  os   oxve  ot    t^xe  t'^vsX  \oorVtô  ot   de  Brosse. 

Kote  -1243.      BeTtvv\.   ilavWTv.   o\,so  Mar\-tes,    t\vo\  SQ\.omoTv  de  gros- 
se Y\od   reoouTse   "to    e^t\rc\.>À   à\.tt€^v^^^  to^«^*  «lOve   weovX,^^    oppr- 
ox\.xfto\\.tx|   -to    \Vve  Eo^oTv.  ^os\,X\co8,    \.tv   We   oxvice  t^^o^^   lempVe 
ot    "tVve  ÇTOtestoxvts   \.tv   C^vorevitoTi. 

344.  Description  of  the  Building. 

The  Temple  of  oi^a^^eQ'ton  has  long  oeen  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
wonderful  structure,  that  apparently  could  contain  14,000  men, 
a  statement  that  cannot  be  tested  on  account  of  its  destruct- 
ion.     On  the  oasis  of  the  dimensions  of  the  original  gro- 
und  plan  signed  by  the  contractors,  this  number  must  be  redu- 
ced  to  about  3500  persons,  unless  the  men  ?rere  not  seated,  b 
buti  stood  as  compaotly  as  possiole,  an  assumption  scarcely  p 
possible  for  ordinary  conditions,  in  spite  of  religions  zeai. 

Kote  1244.  îiCod  \»r\,\es  Yvereow. --  ^To  cred\t  tYve  o\mo8t  ux\- 
oT(\\,\&ou«  s-ta\emexv\a  ot  >av\.-ters,  "•\.\  couVà  coiftto\.T\  l^iOOO  pers- 
otva.*»  'S\\o^  \8  «\\o-l  JibXîO't  Le  Beut  so^s,  a»\vo  odds;  **\t\  tY\e  por- 
\\OTvs  0Tv\,^  t^^'^^^^*^  \»W"V\  \aood^orV''.  tAvVa  aum  Va  exoèêero-ted, 
oa  OTve  m\ê,\\t,  \)e\.\.e>ae'^.   See  BNxV\.e\\x\  de  Va  Société  de  \»'%\8\- 
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es   ïteoà  ô,es\reà   to   "test   tYv\8   atotene^vt  \)^i   co\,cu\o\\oïv,      At^^-r 
àeâ.\xot\^4   tVe   a^QVv^»o^^s,    \vô   oV>to\x\eà   a   totoV    avec   ot    li,7biv 
sc\.   t"^»      B>è    ûTv   error    \.\\  compu-totVoxv,    \ve   ossuaed   W\s   \,o   ecvuoV 
3916  m   q,    >û\v\.cV\   4\\ïea   11^754  \»6Vôox\,a,    a\,Xo>»\.Tt4  Z   per  tr   o^. 

As   s-to't.eâi,   \.xv  Tt\.vo\\eT\\)ou  à-e*  ÇvotestoTi\\.8t(iuft,    p,    ^'ÎS,    xv.    6, 
t^veve   ox»e   neçur^vi   1100   ^,c\,    t\\ot   fo^oe   apoce  to"**  3300  Yvcoreva, 
\>\3i   \.\\e    \.mpo88\.\)\e  p\,oc\.T\|   ot   3   persoxv©  per  »   (\.      IX   Va   t\\ere 
tvJ-T-tXveT   a\oteà,    tY\o%   -tVve  T^\xxRV>er   ot    14,000  peraona  ma>4   retev 
\,o   \,\vc   to-toA.   tvum^er    ot   vjVsVtora   oxv   o   t®*^'v.\)o\,   ào^.      ÇeT\\opa 
"tVve^   ^ere  d\.o\.ôi.ed    omoxvé,   ae^evaXi    âul\)\xve   aev>alce8    In   ox\.e  d,av^, 

Çov   o\xTae\.\>ca,    >ûe   \\o>ûe   \ested   t\i\a  couputaWoxv   ox^   Wve  ViaaVs 
ot    \.^e  à\.taeTvs\oua    ot    "t-Y^e   ot\|1tvOi\,    ^voutiô.   pVoiv,    Wvot   ore   aome- 
\a\vo\   ^vea-tcx*   \\voTft   tVvose   e\&p\o^eà  b)^   Ecoâi.      H(e   ob-to\xved.   1181 
ift   ç\,    Tjû\\\o\^   >ûOu\,âu   aeot  3ôA3   pevaoua,      ^e   YvQ\5e   x^oX   \.ï\c\,udeà   \"he 
apoce  \3e\>»eeTv  X\^z   co\\iTOxva,    'ou-t  \\o>3e  moàe  xvo   àeàuctVoxv  t^r   pu\,- 
p\\,    oWor    auà  possotea,    ao   t\\çxt   \Yv\,a  x^umXjef   a"\,reoà>i   to^'^'t^s    o 

lo-toV,    ovea   ot    4    |o\,\.er\.es   \tx    eoc\\   a\,ov>à    ot    31ô7   ao^.    t^»    "t^o- 
^^es  to^   3   a\ov\ea,    ^l^Tl   aq.    ^X, 

Beàtxxct  t^"^^  -tXxVa  t<^^  ataVra  ^vo%  kvoxxwà  ^Voov  270  aoj.  f^«i 
\.Tc\  aeoowd  a\or\^  450  ao^.  t^»»  ^-^  t.\\\.vd  ÊA;.ov\à  270  aq.  t^»i  o  ^ 
\.o^a\i    ot    'â'30   ao^.    f^»i    Veoxaxxvè  wet    ,    11,    253    ao^.    f^. 

1   f^»    "    0.324   m,    T(\exv.oe  1181  m   o^   =   11,    253    a^,.    t^» 

Tûs  sole  authentio  data  posssssed  oy  us   fcoda/  ar3  obtained 
from  three  engravîn^s  of  tiie  architeot  Jean  Marot,   ?rho3e  plan 
and  section  we  give,         '    and  to  whica  as  ^ood  as  nothin^  can 
os  added.   ^^^^ 

^oXz   124d.      IVve   -ttvxvà    euâToxiXTCxè,    t\\e   ex-ter\ov,    \,a   repvoàuoeà 
Vxv  ûer   ^\,ro\\ex\\iou   àea   ?vol©alox\t\6w.us   ooxx   der   SetovmotVow  'o\a 
•aur   ^elexvwovt,    pu\3\,\.a\\eà  'o>s3i   X\iZ   SocVe^Vi    ot    BerWTx   àvc\\\\,eo\a, 
p.    475.    BevWw.    ie<33. 

iCo-^e   124e.      J^x\    eTv|,TC\5\x\|   Xvo^:^,   \\\c    18   tV»   cex\\uT>à   'o\à   Lec\,erc, 
exv\\\\.eà  acmo\.\\.\.ou   àxx   "îex^pVe  àe   O'^oveKvtoxv,    a\vo\cia   -tVie   \Tvtev\or 
>»\.'t\\    "tAXio    oràeva   ot    co\u'ttTva,    XTvstecà    ot    owe    cc\o£sc\    ovàer. 


liu-l    \-t   posset^es    x\c    \Dc:\v.e    '^:\.qX'<.\>zv    \\\    cc\i.v  c-r\ 


;iC"i'.   v:  \\V.    Wve   a\r- 
/ 


a\,exaex\\a    ot    ^^e,   GOtv\emporov\^    iiorot,    aVwce    xt   >ûa6   àicaM^Tv    oxvà,    en\- 
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I\,\.\l.stro■t^.OTl  oX   tVve  sowke  otv  p.   474 • 

Acoording  to  aa'old  statsaisnt,   tha  ïaaipla  appaars  to  hâve 

bsen  eoolosed  in  a  sort  of  forsoourt  or  atrium,   indaed  on  ao- 

1247 
count  of  the  greater  sacurity. 

Xo\e  1247.      Be>AOTvà   Wve   \5T\d4e   ot   SXvarexxto^   \s   ■t\\e  \3\\,\,ai4e 

à.8   \.\ve   'SempX.e,    xùYvere  \\kZ  B.etoT»meà,   \.i\  ?ar\6    oxvà  >a\,c\Tx\\>à    1*^ 
tov   sevovox^s*      See   '^•SvxppVexftexxt  à,ea    i^w\.\.c^u\ter   de  ?ar\,8    Q\aec    X 
\ou^  oe   ç\\xe   s'est  poase  àe   \)\#U8   remor\to\)\,e  depuis  V'QTsvT\.ee   1610 
jusque   oi  presexvt  par  ^,    %.    1.    (,ààoocat,e    o\   \\\e  ÇcxvVeaLeTvt'^    \,ti 
4   \,o.    p.    6S.    Çor\8,    1639.    I.îvox'R  \û\\Vo\v   CYxorVes   Eead   \\a8   court- 
eoxxsV^   coTvtvVbu'teà   xvotesV 

On  tùa  tastaiess  extsrior  a  balt  oorraspondad  to  the  fipst 
gaiiery  aad  extended  above  the  iower  îfindoîrs.     Abovs  this  the 
Windows  of  tha  t«fo  upper  gaiiarias  were  aoiûbined  together  in 
singla  tail  onas,   whioh  inbarsactad  ths  second  beit  and  the 
main  oornics,   and  rose  above  ïfith  saoaioiroalar  apchivolts  fr- 
om  ths  roof  in  an  agly  vay,     îne  latter  was  a  hip  roof  and  at 
one  end  vras  added  a  loîf  domioal  roof  tnrrst. 

Jadging  frotn  ?ig3.   209  and  210,   the  outer  aisis  in  tha  gro- 

und  story  appears  to  be  aboat  tiro  steos  hisner  than  the  midd- 

1243 
le  araa.     In  zh3  original  ground  plan  puoLished  by  as, 

one  aiay  assaoïe  threa  steps,    sinoe  the  front  and  rear  sides  of 

the  plinths  of  the  oolumns  are  extended  and  a  third  line  is 

drawn  between  theai.     This  ink-shaded  and  carefully  dra-vn  plan 

is  inserted  as  a  leaf  oastad  in  a  treatise  îfitu  drawings  of 

1249 
the  year  1663,  forinerly  in  bhe  Sollaction  of  M.   Oestail- 

Isar  at  Papis.     Be  held  it  to  be  an  original  drawing  of  Salo- 

mon  de  Brosse,   and  aooording  to  the  statement  on  it,   tnis  is 

oorreot,   or  at  least  it  »as  proposed  in  the  office  of  his  un- 

der  arohitect.     On  the  baok  of  the  ground  pian  is  in  olear  a 

and  firm  ietters: —  "Signed,   June  16,   1623,    oy  the  ^pate"  Mar- 

baulb,   Hureau  and  Nantz,    oontractor." 

Kote  124B.      See   Se\^mfl\\er,    ï.    \30w.    "SYie  Çvospectus   o^    X\\z  Ç 
9\\oto|,Vvop\\\o   1î\\e8o\jirus   ot    ATc\\'v.tecture   oxvà   \Xs   a\xVi8\à\ov>Ji    fiVts. 
e\..    3.    BosVe.    1893. 

Kote   1249.      Otv   X\\.z  XXX\z  po^e   âi.TO>»x\.   os   ex   \a\ierxvQc\,e   \.8*. -- 
'*îLu\e8   ot    t\xe  t^"^^  Orders   ot    IvvcVvtteoture,    mode   o>^.  G\V\ea  So- 
\#ue,    1662. 
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Siaoe  the  last  word  is  single,   it  Is  to  b3  assaaed  tbàt  Xs- 
ntz  was  the  oontiraotor,   and  that  the  îropd  ^'puta"  ending  with 
the  sign  of  oontpaotioa,  denoted  the  charactsr  of  the  otûsr 
two  men  as  superintendeats,  deputiss  of  tàe  oongrsgation. 

The  gpound  plan  of  Jean  Marot  in  ?ig.  210  entipsly  agpsss 
ifith  the  original  prepared  for  the  oontraotop;   only  at  the 
thpee  doorîirays  the  steps  do  aot  lis  dirsctly  before  them,   bat 
are  separated  from  them  by  landings;   at  bhe  door  on  the  right 
and  that  on  the  long  side  are  four  steps,   but  only  tarée  are 
given  at  the  left,   and  further  the  pulpit  and  the  spaoe  in 
front  of  it  are  not  dpasrn.     îhepefope  bat  lightly  in  penoil 
is  indioated  one  saoh  in  the  interooluflaniatioa  as  half  a  pro- 
.jeoting  octagon,   that  lies  next  the  door  on  the  longer  side. 
§'op  the  plan  is  dra/rn^a  soale  of  ô  toises,   one  of  whioh  is 
divided  into  6  ft.    ^^'^^ 

ilote  1250.     Hcosureà  Y)>â   "t^^-s   sco\e  X\^z  ^o\\ovi\s\,k  à\mexv,s\oxv8 
ore  o\>ta\xveà,    \\ev6   4\\>6iv  \x\  to\.ses   oxvâ  Xee\. 

^ew|-t\\  \>e\Mieex\   coVxx^w©  iS   ■toV.aes   1   i\2   ^t. 

l»ex\.4t.\v  out  Xo   o\xt  oX   co\,uttTva  \Z   X  4  i\2  t^» 

•îxûo   |o\.\.er\.6S   o\  1   \  5  t^«        3   \   4  XX, 

'YS*te\i\.Vexv4t\\   \.^^^^.a^   \1   X  2   \\2  t^« 

•SotoV  \eTv|\Yv  o\i\,8\àe   18   t  3   i\2   f^» 

V\.à-t\\  \)c-tTaeexv   co\.\xi«ixv8   6   t   0  f^. 

^\âi,-t\\   o\x\  \o   ou-^   oX   co\,\xmx\s   6   X  S  t^» 

Go\.u»xv8  \ûere   i   l\2.   t^«    ^^  àVometer. 

'S\v\,c\txve8a   ot    vùo\,\.   \bçx8  3   1\2   t^» 

The  oirouastanoe  that  the  colaains  -.rere  only  1  1/2  ft.  in  d 
diaoaetep  oompels  the  assumption,  that  they  mast  haye  been  of 
wood. 

345-   Othep  Sxaaiples. 

The  'Temple  at  Oaen,  built  in  1611-1612  and  named^the  Pie'^ 

on  aoooant  of  its  forai,  ?ras  a  rectangle,  polygonal  at  eaoh  e 

l'-'iol 
end  like  an  apse  (half  deoagon).   "   The  élévation  was  not 

beneath  a  single  poof  as  in  Charenton,  b«t  was  in  ssparate  p 

planes.  The  steep  shed  poof  of  the  side  aisle  (gallery)  exb- 

eading  apoand  it  leaned  against  the  highsr  walls  of  ttie  aaidd- 

le  building,  which  sfspe  opened  by  tffin  pound-apched  îrindoîfs, 

and  suppopted  a  high  roof  with  a  saall  Poof  turret  at  the  mii- 

dle.  Round-apohed  yrindoîfs  ^/tare  separabed  07   pilasteps  and 
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subdivided  fcae  outer  aisie.  In  bhe  middle  ytas   the  portai  vi- 
ta  segmentai  aroh.  Besiie  it  was  a  ssooûd  doorway  /fita  a  sm- 
all  îïindow  above  it. 

Of  bûe  2000  temples,  that  apparently  existed  in  1dô2,   most 
ïrere  very  simple  arrangements  in  existing  iooalities.  Peraa- 

03  tii3  Temple  at  Gyons  namad  "Paradise''  i?as  already  a  very  s 

1252 
simple  struotare  ereoted  for  tnau  parpose.      tfithin  a  rec- 
tangle ?ras  a  semiciroaiar  enolosed  middle  spaos,  abova  ffûisà 
a  someifhat  projeoting  gallery  on  consoles  extended  aroand,  a 
and  ffiiicii  nad  round  î?indo5TS.  //ooden  piers  were  arranged  irith- 
out  referenoe  to  the  oiroular  form  and  supported  tria  visible 
framework  of  the  roof. 

KoXe  12Ô2.   Eepvoàuceà  ■t\\eve  ot\  po^e  472.   Ox\e  mov^  see  \,ti 

a\ta  axvà  \wsteoà  ot  X>oavds  ^ov  aeo\,s,  tVxei^  \\oà  Voué  tVm'oevs  0 
0.66  \o  0.82,  f^«  ^^-àe,  o\,  eocY»  euà  TeaWxvl  ou  a  cross  oeoxR  s 
a\xppovte'à,  ou  \3\ocV.s.   S\.to.\.\,ov  otves  mo\^  3\\\V  \>e  seeu  Vu  o'oau- 
àoueà  o\vux*cA\e8  Vu  SxûVVzerVQuà. 

2.  îne  Huguenot  Style  and  its  Influence. 
846.  Peculiarities  of  tae  Temples. 

The  most  important  peculiarity,  tiiat  appears  common  to  thèse 
buildings,  is  the  freedom  of  conception  '/ritti  ;viiicû  tae  probl- 
em  is  treated.  It  is  free  from  ail  tendsncy  toîfard  the  prec- 
eding  common  forms  of  churches. 

The  treatment  of  tne  central  araa  of  the  Temple  at  Cjharent- 
on  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  something  ne^f  in  the  B'rench  Re- 
naissance, an  apparent  research  for  means,  onac  existed  in  t 
the  Sarly  Christian  and  antique  basilicas,  and  are  osiieved 
to  hâve  occurred  likewise  in  ancisnt  teuplo  arcaitecGure.  In 
many  respects  vras  the  solution  tas  simplest  and  thas  the  most 
effective,  and  for  the  case  in  waich  the  projection  of  the 
balustrade  of  the  first  gallery  did  not  too  strongly  affect 
the  unity  of  the  colossal  order,  then  must  its  effeot  nave  b 
been  not  without  a  certain  grandeur.  8y  its  proportions  musb 
bhe  effeot  of  the  interior  of  the  hall  hâve  been  good. 

One  is  justified  in  drawing  still  further  conclusions.  If 
one  oonceives  under  ifhat  unfavorable  aad  frequently  shocking 
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oonlitions  the  Hugaenots  gsnsrally  lived,  and  dapeaded  apon 
private  naans  for  fciie  érection  of  thair  temples,  then  froaa  t 
the  sxterior  of  tas  TeiUple  at  ooashes,  as  Jieii  as  froaa  that 
at  Gharenton,  one  inast  conoiude  taat  in  spite  of  their  simple 
earnestness,  tne  Bagaenots  irere  not  gensrally  disinolined  to- 
y^rard  a  oertain  aroniteotural  treatment  of  the  building. 
847.  Sonclusions  relating  to  the  Buguenot  Style. 

If  tû3  temples  alone  os  oonsidersd,  so  far  as  tnis  is  yet 
possiole  no*,  tnen  can  one  not  accurately  speak  of  a  oomplete 
and  foraiai  Hnguenot  style,  ont  rataer  of  a  very  definite,  in- 
dépendant and  earnest  intelleotual  bendenoy.  Sut  tais  entire- 
ly  suffioed  to  produoe  ths  Huguenot  style  under  différent  con- 
ditions in  Rolland,  Sermany,  and  in  French  Saitzeriand. 

3ut  if  one  goes  soiD3?fhat  farther  in  France  ani  oonsiiers  t 
the  cnaracter  of  tifo  works  of  tae  Huguenot  master  Salomon  de 
Brosse,  suoh  as  the  facadesof  the  Oatholio  3harch  of  3.  Serv- 
ais and  of  tae  hall  of  Pas  Perdus  of  tae  palace  of  Justice, 
oota  in  Paris,  then  îfili  ne  fiad  in  theai  ail  tha  oharacteris- 
tics  01  the  Huguenot  style,  but  no  otaers.  Ail  is  severe,  e 
entirely  earnest,  no&aing  superfluous,  grand,  but  ^itaout  ca- 
aming  grâce.  Saloinon  de  Brosse  îfas  perhaps  the  father,  oub 
also  the  grand  master  of  the  Huguenot  style. 

We  say  "perhaps"  tae  facaer,  since  tais  style  is  iienticai 
îfith  the  style  of  tae  severe  réaction,  at  ïîhose  climax  stood 
Henry  17  and  tae  Huguenot  ainister  Sully,  waich  na.s   aientioned 
in  Arts.  233  and  234,  and  also  otaer  masters,  such  as  tas  Du 
.Serceaus,  were  busied  thereifitn.  îae  .fesuern  haif  of  tae  gr- 
and galiery  of  tae  Gouvre  vfith  its  colossal  order  aay  just  as 
ifell  pass  for  the  Huguenot  style  as  tae  Mauritshuis  at  the  H 
Hague,  Duiit  in  1640.  îo  taa  3î:ae  likevYise  oeiongs  the  brick 

architecture  of  place  Royale  and  of  Place  DauDaine  in  Paris, 
1953 

in  connection  yrith  ;îhica  n^   aave  recognized  3uily  as  tae 

father  of  the  Huguenot  style  in  tae  ioaiâin  of  seouiar  archit- 
ecture. (Art.  624). 

îhe  Huguenot  style  thus  existed  in  France  unier  Henry  IV  a 
and  uouis  XIII.   Sut  aside  froai  thd   original  tendeacy  in  tae 
treatoaent  of  tae  teinoles,  '.fs  can  just  as  littla  speak  of  an 
actual  Huguenot  style,  as  we  aave  seen  ûaau  /re  could  01  aa 
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aotaal  Jesuit  style.  He   hâve  also  seen,  thab  tha  style  of  t 
the  Jesuit  aroiiiteot^-Martellange  was  allied  in  severifca  to  t 
that  of  ths  Huguenot  Salomoa  de  Brosse.  8otû  employé!  in  the 
maiû  tpeatment  of  foras  ths  contempopary  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  Renaiasanoe. 

Oa  the  oontpary,  just  as  af  a  Jesuit  décoration,  a  Huguenot 
''teadenoy"  of  ornamentation  should  be  meationed.  gy  the  spi- 
rit  of  sinaplicity,  by   earnestness  and  sareaity,  this  alîfays 
stpove  for  ths  opposite  of  that  attained  by  the  Jesuits  -^ith 
their  décoration,  whioh  frequentiy  bacame  a  ourse  to  the  gra- 
nd course  of  the  Baroooo.  It  is  frequentiy  fche  Jesuit  ornaoï- 
entâtioa  alone,  that  distinéuishes  ths  latter  from  the  éleva- 
ted  high  Renaissance  of  Julius  and  of  Bramante' s  style  of  3. 
Peter. 

343.  Seglect  of  this  Question  in  francs. 

3incs  the  Huguenots  long  sincs  vanished  as  an  sleoient  of  t 
the  history^of  France,  of  its  culture  and  art,  then  is  the 
charactsr  of  ths  Haguenoo  style  witn  de  Brosse  as  a  phanomen- 

on,  that  has  surprised  so  aany  frenchmen  in  their  judgment  of 

125-^ 
this  mastsr,  so  that  as  ïts  nave  seen,    "   thsy  did  not  know 

•-fhat  place  ne  ocoupisd  in  their  aistory,  or  .^hat  is  bhe  natu- 
re of  his  art. 

Ko-te  1254.   See  kv\,    402. 

Therefore  so  far  as  I  kno'.v,  no  one  in  France  nas  occupied 
ûiDQseif  with  tns  history  of  tae  question  of  the  Huguenot  sty- 
le. Many  circlss  might  gladly  cast  ths  Huguenots  entirely  o 
out  of  ?rench  historn.  On  the  other  hand,  ths  thought  is  al- 
most  generally  extendsd  in  B'rance,  that  Rrotestantisa  is  not 
conducive  but  obstructivs  to  the  development  of  art.  Ths  Fr- 
enoh  Protestants  are  aocustoaied  to  nsst  this  reproach  by  pro- 
ving,  that  a  séries  of  ths  inost  important  Prenoh  artists  in 
the  lô  ta  oenbury  passed  over  to  the  Reforaiation»  Jean  Oousin, 
Jean  (aoujon,  Bernard  Paiissy,  the  Du  Oerceaus,  Salomon  de  Br- 
osse and  othsrs. 

However  this  fact  appears  to  aie  to  décide  nothing;  for  with 
ths  ezeeptioQ  of  the  last,  ail  othsrs  /fers  brought  up  as  Rom- 
an Catholics  and  becatne  artistS/.  Besides  one  finds  in  their 
Works,  -(fith  the  exception  of  a  certain  bsadsncy  of  taste  la 
tae  vfritiags  of  Paiissy,  not  tna  slightest  elsinsnt,  that  aiay 
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pass  for  the  expression  of  a  Protestant  idsa.  The  only  just- 
ifiable ooûclusion  is,  that  in  conséquence  of  their  oon7ersi- 
on  to  Protestantisa  their  style  does  not  differ  en  the  siigh- 
test  from  that  oi  their  oontemporaries. 

349.  Influence  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  Style. 

But  even  assuaaing  tûat  tne  influence  of  Oalvin  on  sculpture 
and  painting,  long  forbidden  to  the  temples,  actually  occurr- 
ed,  thsn  it  is  stiil  probable,  that  iu  otner  /rays  and  at  lea- 
st  in  the  domain  of  secular  art,  a  normal  treatment  oy   Protes- 
tants of  French  art  after  Henry  IV  addsd  a  very  precious  and 
inastimable  élément,  especially  oy  the  influence  of  training 
on  the  development  of  tne  individual  charactsr  and  of  tne  tem- 
perament. 

îhe  résulta  of  this  Protestant  training  are  exactly  the  sa- 
ine eleaients,  that  form  the  value  of  Outch  and  ânglish'  art,  i. 
e. ,  tne  only  two  that  may  be  designated  as  Protestant.  It  is 
the  private  individual  life,  the  living  Personal  feeling,  the 
expression  of  Personal  convictions  and  conscience,  the  earne- 
stness,  ifhica  arouse  bhs  faeling  of  Personal  responsibiiity, 
tne  manly  independence  of  character,  and  thus  just  those  char- 
acteristics,  that  are  ail  îranting  to  fomativs  art  in  the  gr- 
and âge  of  [iouis  XIV.  Sut  now  the  startlng  points  sxisted 
for  the  happy  results  of  ths  coaibinatioa  of  both  pecuiiariti- 
es.  A  stron^  Catnolic  and  man  of  honor,  Hippolyte  Destaille- 
ur, an  architect  of  refined  feeling,  has  referred  to  tûis. 

350.  Tendenoy  of  the  Style  of  the  Huguenots. 
Destâilleur  empaasizes  now  in  the  ornaaental  engravings  of 

Jean  Marot,  that  they  fréquent! y  excsl  ail  other  contemporary 
'<forks,  that  tne  compositions  are  aiostly  claar  and  exact,  the 
ornanaents  in  good  taste,  always  oeiag  in  a  firm  and  nsrvous 
style.  He  irrites,  tnat  one  feels  that  he  bisiself  vras  an  exe- 
cuting  master,  and  understood  hoî?  to  restrain  his  imagination, 
Tfhich  5fas  not  alsrays  the  case  ".fitU  Jean  Lepautre.   And  iater 
in  mentioning  his  son,  Oesbaili-nT»  ioes  not  doubt,  that  Dani- 
el Marot  kneîf  no'^  to  give  to  the  art  of  décoration  a  firaier 
and  more  decided  tendency,  and  the  beautiful  and  rich  ornamen- 

tation,  ;Thich  vas  created  by  ueoautre  and  the  Marots  oroduced 
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a  development  previously  lacking  to  it. 

Ko\.e  i2ôo.   Sae  Be8\a\.VVe\>.r,  ^.  XoWoes  sur  ç\ueVQ,ues  ovtxs- 
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Is  it  then  a  mère  ciianoe,  that  Destaiiieur  finds  this  firm- 
Qess  and  definiteness  in  liwo  Huguenots,  5ean  and  Daniel  Marot, 
aaoû  as  we  savf  in  the  Huguenot  Saioaon  de  Brosse?  It  seeois 
to  ms  peemissible  to  ses  hsrs  a  direct  resuit  of  the  energy, 
of  the  earnestness  and  of  ths  cool  inspiration  of  the  ungra- 
cious  rudensss  of  Sully  apd  other  Huguenots,  îfhioh  would  glad- 
ly  hâve  bloomed  in  more  refined  ways,  had  men  afforded  it  .jus- 
tification foi?  living  and  working  on  the  soil  of  the  native 
land. 

£j3t  one  ^now  considsr  among  the  artists  of  tne  âge  of  Couis 
XIII  and  of  ijouis  XIV  a  few  suoh  masters;  had  they  oombined 
thèse  Huguenot  peouliarities  with  those  èent  them  by  the  Gal- 
lo-Roman culture,  that  we  doubtless  find  in  the  âge  of  Louis 
XIV,  tnen  this  alliance  wouii  nave  nad  incalculable  resuits. 

Instead  of  having  a  position::6f  lèhe  tnird  jpank  in  the  form- 
ative  arts,  tne  art  of  the  grsat  ags  wouid  hâve  reached  the 
highest  régions  and  attained  equality  with  the  golden  âge  of 
Julius  II.   The  suppression  of  the  Huguenots  tous  had  to  ail 
appearanoe  for  France  a  still  greater  loss  as  a  resuit  in  the 
domain  of  art,  t.aan  in  that  of  traie  ani  industry. 
851.   Development  of  "3eason'\ 

Yet  référence  must  also  be  made  to  another  and  indeed  iess 
favorable  posàibility.   If  it  os  true  taat  Oalvin  aiade  the  F 
B?renoh  language  an  instrument  of  philosophy,  tnen  may  one  ask, 
îfhether  Calvin  and  a  part  of  tne  reaction  produced  by  hioi  was 
not  one  mighty  source  for  the  developaent  of  the  influence  of 
reason.   ïhis  rsason  is  gladly  emphasized  by  ths  trench  as  t 
the  basai  tendency  and  ths  characteristic  of  their  art  from 
1600  to  the  présent  time,  ^^hich  preserved  it  from  tne  errors 
of  the  Barocoo.  It  is  indeed  a  service,  but  perhaps  too  dear- 
ly  purchased,  for  reason  never  créâtes,  but  aots  as  a  restra- 
ining  friend  and  adviser,  unfortunately  as  a  narro^v-Msartad 
egoist  restricting  the  chief  sources  of  art: —  inspiration, 
love  and  enthusiasm. 
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Oûap-oer  21.  Tombs. 
352.  Introduotory. 
On  ths  tombs,  at  Isast  on  the  mors  iaiportant  thab  ne   hère 
desoribe,  we  find  an  iateresting  faot;  tàose  of  tûe  family  of 
the  aïonarch  are  more  Italian  in  conoeptioii  and  treatment  than 
are  bhe  oontemporary  oharoûes  and  seoular  buildings.  In  this 
domain  of  a  purely  idéal  aroàiteoture  one  finds  muoh  earlisr 
than  in  that  of  an  architecture  of  necessity,  a  séries  of  com- 
positions, that  in  the  forais  of  their  subdivision  and  tneir 
détails  exhibib  an  alaosb  exclusively  Italian  style,  even  ïfh- 
ere  works  originated,  whose  idea  and  gênerai  arrangement  sel- 
dom  or  even  never  ocour  in  Sgypt,  or  are  never  expressed  at 
the  same  soale.  The  apparently  earliest  tomb  of  the  Renais- 
sance, that  of  Charles  d'Anjou  erectsd  in  1475,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  spite  of  uhis  early  date,  ib  exaibits  not 
one  of  those  fornas  charaoteristio  of  the  French  transition  p 

osriod  and  of  the  sarly  Renaissance,  but  is  already  antiaue. 
1250 

This  is  easily  explained.  In  suoh  pL'oblems  bne  désire  of 
the  employer  and  of  the  artist  has  a  freer  and  liigher  horizon, 
than  thab  of  bhe  Christian  faith.  Men  were  somejfhat  iess  in- 
fluenoed  by  the  diversity  of  the  conceptions  of  culture,  as 
vrell  as  by   the  oustoms  and  mode  of  iife,  taab  resuit  from  the 
conditions  of  olimabe,  of  nature,  and  of  bhe  oendency  oi  the 
tastes  of  différent  peoples  and  races.  Men  could  yisid  them- 
selves  more  completely  to  the  forms  of  a  ne;?  art,  for  which 
they  ionged  îfith  eathusiasm. 

It  results  from  this,  thab  the  tomos  represent  a  portion  of 
the  "architectural  wopid  of  ideas*'  and  the  desires  of  the  ar- 
ohiteots,  bhat  we  shall  not  find  on  the  seoular  buildings  and 
churches  themseives.  Therefore  they  form  a  valuable  exbensi- 
on  of  tne  latter. 

[jikeîfise  in  France  the  tombs  were  ordered  frequenbiy  during 
tne  lifetime  of  tne  person  oonoerned,  and  indeed  so  generaiiy. 
De  Montaiglon  says,  that  it  is  unneoessary  to  name  a  single 
axample.  ^^^'^  In  the  Ohuroh  of  Seiestins  at  Paris  in  Millin's 
time  (about  1790),  taere  vas  such  a  multitude  of  monuments, 
that  as  he  expresses  it,  one  would  beiievs  aimseif  in  a  scuio- 
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soalptor's  irorkshop. 

Xo\e  i25'7.   )iotv-to\4V.OT^,  k»   B.  ^   G.  ](\Xoivee\..  Lo  fO'A\.\.\»e  aies 
Justes,  p.  41. 

Anthyaae  3âint-Paal  ^^^^  partioularly  msûtioas  the  Tombs  of 
Loals  XII,  Francis  I  and  Henry  II  la  3.  Osnls,  those  of  the 
t?ro  Cardinals  d'Amboise  in  Rouen,  that  of  Francis  II  of  Srit- 
tany  in  Nantes,  as  a  séries  for  waioh  in  no  period  did  the 
îrench  Renaissance  possess  rivais.  In  this  opinion  is  a  cep- 
tain  truth,  bat  ons  mast  at  tôe  same  time  reseinber,  that  the 
same  mast  be  said  of  a  stiXl  greatsr  number  of  Itâlian  tombs. 
Kote  i25H.   See  Ç\oTvo-t,  p.  seo. 

A  de  ?<on'taiglon  smpnasizes,  that  in  contrast  to  Italy,  aost 
of  the  tombs  in  the  ohupches  of  France  are  detached. 
a.  Toabs  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
1.  Type  of  tne  detached  îomb.  (Tamba). 
353.  T'omb  of  the  Ohiidren  of  Charles  VIII. 

To  the  eapiies:,  toabs  of  the  new  style  beloné  those  of  tne 
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tîfo  children  of  o^iarles  VIII,      no»  piaced  in  the  Cathedr- 

al  of  Tours. 

Ko\6  1209.   "S^ve  Do\xp\\\.xv  Cl\\or\,e8  OT\,etvd  d\,eâi  ot  àTK\)0\«e  oxv 

Bec.  16,  1495,  et  t\ve  o^e  ot  3  ^eors  atvà  2   i^oi\t\\8,  OTvà  \Yve 

secoxvab  Da\x>\x\xv  ç^^vovVes  à\,eà  Qc-t.  2,  1496,  2o  àai^s  o\.5.. 

To  an  isolated  sarcoohagus  lika  a  pedestal  succeeds  a  hiéh 

j 
and  receding  oavetbo,  on  ifhose  upper  surface  lie  the  little 

princes  in  royal  clothing  and  îirith  the  charming  expression 
of  childlike  innocence.   At  tneir  feet  are  tîfo  small  kneeling 
angels  holding  heraldic  shields,  whiie  two  others  support  the 
cushions.  The  lions'  pa»3  iritn  wings  and  acanthus  leaves  at 
the  angles  of  the  sarcophagus,  the  inscription  tablet  on  the 
front  enclosed  by  a  garland,  the  rope  îfith  varied  knots,  that 
extends  around  above  the  cavetto,  are  nanifestly  réminiscenc- 
es of  the  sarcophagus  of  Verrochio  in  3.  £{Orenzo  at  Florence. 
At  the  angles  ôf  the  cavetto,  in  the  garlands  around  tne  arms, 
are  arranged  the  dolphins  of  the  princes.  On  the  arms  taems- 
eives  the  treatment  od  their  tails  recalis  that  of  the  barbe- 
Is  in  that  of  the  Pazzi  in  Palace  Quaratesi.  In  tne  scroil- 
work  of  the  cavetto,  whose  foliage  shoifs  a  mixture  of  Ploren- 
tine  foras  of  about  the  time  of  1435  »ith  others  of  40  years 
later,  are  reproduced  scènes  from  the  dsads  of  Hercules  in 
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the  anioiâted  manner  ot   Pollajuolo. 

The  tomb  iias  begua  about  Jan.  of  1500  and  oompleted  in  1506, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  wopk  of  Giusti.  The  conjecture  of  aon- 
taiglon,  that  it  mlgnt  only  be  bj   Jeronimo  da  ?iesoid»  appea- 
rs  to  me  very  improbable,  in  considération  of  the  express  men- 
tion of  tnis  purpose  of  his  stay  in  Pranoe  in  the  taansactioâs 

t'or  the  purchasa  of  marble  betwsen  the  agents  of  the  queen  a 

1260 
and  the  Opéra  del  Duomo  in  Plorenos,      as  irell  as  the  wor- 

ds  "for  preparing  and  completing". 

Xo\e  1260.  k.    à-e  ^otv"to\.|\ow  %  G.  )l\A.oxie8\,,  p.  68.   '*JeTon- 

ot  X\iZ   ?Tetvo\v  to^  pvepo.r\,tv4  aiftà  oomp^.e•t^.1^|  o  cevtoVxv  \,om\)  b^ 
\\ve  iioôe  Serexve  Queetv,  spouse  ot  ^^^e  pve*6Tvt  V\.tt|  ot  t,\\e,  îve- 
TVG\\,  to^  ^^®  ikOSt  \.\,\.u8tT\owa  \.ovà,  àu\te  ot  BvW\au^,  t**^^*-^ 
ot  t\ve  «o\.à.  4^eexv,  tvo\b  à.eo&o&ed,  oxvà.  t^^  "^^o  ot  ^er  eoxid  ot 
Wve  Host  G\vT\8\\on  OXvorVes,  ltVn|  ot  ^\^e  ïretvcYv,  ot  ^^e  8o\à 
X.OTà''  etc. 

Inen  during  the  earliest  period  of  our  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  France,  »3  saw  the  monaaent,  and  filled  irith  the  re- 
collections of  the  best  Ifcalian  works,  unsfillingly  compared 
the  tomb  with  Jbhose,  me   weee  oompelled  to  ask  oarselves,  «rhe- 
ther  we  actuaiiy  nad  the  îfork  of  a  genuine  Italian  before  iis. 
Bat  if  it  be  compared  witri  the  ?rork3  of  masters  of  tas  second 
or  third  rank  in  Italy  like  Baggiano,  or  ?rita  the  dancing  an- 
gels  of  the  mantle  in  the  Palace  of  Drbino,  or  with  the  cup- 
ids  supporting  arms  at  the  sides  of  the  base,  or  further  with 
the  cupids  about  the  "stemma*'  of  the  Arte  délia  Seta  in  Via 
^apacoio  in  Florence  etc.,  the  doubt  vanishes  entirely.  One 
therefore  reoeives  the  conviction,  that  most  of  thèse  Itaiia- 
ns  in  Sranoe  were  iikesiise  only  masters  of  the  second  and  th- 
ird rank. 

Yet  perhaps  another  possibility  is  to  ba  considered.  lie   s 
stand  hère  beÔore  the  resuit  of  an  Italo-French  collaboration. 
The  composition  of  the  entire  sarcophagus  with  its  décoration 
might  be  by  an  Italian  from  the  school  of  7erroohio,  vrhile  t 
the  tîfo  figures  and  the  angels  on  the  tomb  could  be  from  the 
atelier  of  Michel  colombe.  We  should  hâve  a  kind  of  side  pi- 
èce to  what  may  now  be  seen  on  bhe  nearly  contemporary  Tomb 
of  Duke  franois  I  of  Brittany.  The  circumstanoe,  that  it  hers 
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relates  to  the  onildren  of  Anne  of  ^rittany,  and  then  to  har 
parents,  appears  to  ppeak  in  favor  of  this  solution,  gven  t 
the  small  angels  on  both  hâve  something  of  relationsûip,  and 

my  friedd  Ooupajod  wpote  of  those  at  Tours,  that  they  were 

1  Pfll 
"not  at  ail  neoessapily  Italian  by  their  exécution.*     A 

second  visit  sinoe  thèse  Unes  were  written  strsngthened  tha 

last  supposition. 

Xote  1261.  Sec  ^Soura^oà,  1,.  Le  port  àe  \.*It%\\aTv  ort  àona 
o^ueVqxxee  x^oivuiiente  de  »cu\\>\,ure  de  \.o  pre'aVeTe  iiexvoVssoxvce  ^ 
tvoTvcoVse.   V.    25. 

354.  Tômb  of  Duke  Francis  II. 

ïne  tomb  of  Duke  Pranois  II  of  Brittany  and  àis  wif e,  Marg- 
uerite de  Poix,  formeriy  in  tne  Carmélite  6huroh  and  no»  in 
tiie  soutb  transept  of  tne  Gathedral  at  ïîantes,  was  ereoted 
by  their  daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany,  îrbo  as  the  irife  of  Char- 
les 7III  and  of  Louis  XII,  ifas  twice  igueen  of  France.  Her  he- 

art  ïfas  piaced  therein  in  a  Golden  vessel.  The  work  was  exe- 

lâôâ 
outed  froiQ  1502-1506.      The  tïfo  figures  lie  extended  on  a 

saroophagus  with  a  fins  greyhound  and  a  lion  supporting  a  ne- 

raldio  shield  at  their  feet,  the  angels  at  their  heads  kneel- 

ing  and  holding  cushions.  At  the  angles  of  the  tomb  and  ris- 

ing  above  it  about  one-fourth  their  height,  there  stand  on  a 

projecting  step  four  life-size  statues  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

Ko\e  1262.   See  Ci\\ov\iet,  L.   3eX\0T\  ÇeTreoX*  e\c.  p.  Tl  e\  feeo^. 

Sverything  in  this,  composition,  pose,  expression  and  cost- 
ume, yfas  designed  by  Prenchmen.  They  indeed  hâve  not  the  en- 
tire  charm  and  poetry  of  beautiful  idéal  figures,  but  they  n 
neither  possess  the  realism  almost  carried  to  vulgarity,  dis- 
agreeable  in  spite  of  almost  leonardo's  mastery,  of  tèe  short 
figures  by  Sluyter  on  the  Well  of  Moses  at  Dijon.  As  Gouraj- 
od  correctly  remarks,  one  feels  in  Ûolombe  the  influence  of 
Italy,  and  ne   add  also  in  Psrreal.  Like  a  noble  softnsss  is 
this  spreai  over  the  îfhole,  far  removed  from  the  careless  ex- 
cesses  of  naturalism. 

The  architectural,  ffaicn  is  limited  to  the  iecoration  of  t 
the  substructure,  treated  as  an  enlarged  sarcophagus,  is  only 
Italian.  Almost  touching  each  other  along  the  base  are  round 
recessôd  médaillons,  six  on  the  side  and  t-fo  at  the  end,  abo- 
73  ïfûich  stands  an  arcade  of  as  aany  niches  ssparated  oy  pil- 
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1263 
pilasteps,.  iith  the  stnall  pearl  bead  and  fillsts,   that 

resfc  bherson,   tùe  Italian  portion  of  tùe  lork  csases,  and  tn- 
sre  folloifs  as  a  oornioe-like  termination  tàe  simply  mouldad 
oovôring  alab,   far  too  neavy  for  ttie  lowec  portion,   and  on 
whiob  rest  th8  reoiining  f igares.     The  oapitals»   panels  of 
pilasters  and  grotasqaes,   irliich  vita  shells  cover  ail  sarf ac- 
es in  and  about  tiie  nioiias,  are  of  average  Italian  îfork.     Wh- 
ite  and  blaok  œarbles,  green  for  tne  olofching  in  the  medalli- 
ons,  ïîith  reddish-bro-fn  staooo  or  terraootta  as  tna  groand  of 
the  niches,   prodaoe  a  polychromatic  effect. 

VOTts  ot    X^z  -tomba  io^   a  sevxea  ot   T^\.cYve8  sepotioteà  \)^  p\,\as\- 
eve,    xùe  per^op*  t^-^®^   ***   ^^   ItoX^   oiv  t\\e   TîomY)   o^   Çope   3o\\tv 
XXIIl   \.xv  îXorewoet    Vo-ter   otv  -lYve  oo\oto\«\ue  ot    t\\e  Yio^e   Atvàreo 
Y6tvàrom\.Tv    i,ôi.S»6à  14^8^   \.a  Veiv^ce.      Otv  \.\\c   «uX)«t\»\xc\urc   ot    X\kz 
"trxMtap^voX   oYvovVot   ot    SX^VBwoxvào   ]|o\iOi\e8\a,    ow   t\\e  SovcopXvo^ue 
oX    ^V\e   *Atv\etvot\.   oxxà  û\,sceâbex\\V    Vx\  S.   îroivoesco   \.tv  îi\m\,tv\,  \>^ 
\3uGc\.o,      B>à   ^^^  \o\\ev    a\,ô0   \t\  reWet,    o\io>ie   Y\\.s    \.ïvacv'vp\\.OTv 
otv  \\iz  tO'Caôi.e  ot   S»   l^evtvovàVxvo   qX  ÇerutVo, 

îhe  circuastiance,   that  the  O'rencii  figures  cower  in  the  roa- 
nd  nichas  in  uncomfortiabls  poses  as  if  uader  pnnisanent,   and 
those  standing  hâve  their  heads  touching  ths  oroïrns  of  the  n 
niches,   shows  that  Psrreai  or  Coioaiûe  ifas  stiil  littie  aoqua- 
inted  »ith  the  iisaai  relations  bet^regn  figures  and  architect- 
ure in  architecture  aftar  the  antique. 

This  îfork  foras  one  of  the  aost  important  créations  of  bhe 

Renaissance  at  the  beginning  of  the  16  ta  century,   and  it  bas 

been  frequentiy  described  in  our  time,   aiways  indeed  as  a  wo- 

rk  of  Michel  Soloabe,   îrhila  we  hâve  seen  thai;  Charvet  proved 

the  comoosition  and  superintendence  to  belong  to  the  oainter 

1264 
Jehan  Perreal.  ïet,  the  srhole  is  based  on  a  decidediy  ?r- 

anco-Italian  collaboration, 

Ko-te  1264.      N5o\.om\)e   eap\,o^eà   \,\ûo  pup\,X«  ^ov   \\v\,s;    \v\s  uep\\- 
e\B  G\j.\\\,o\jime  B.eèTV0i\x\,t   otvà   JeYvotv  àe  CVvortrea,    \a\\om   \\e   tema   Yi 
Yv\a  û.\ac\.\>\.e   oxvd.  8eT>3ow\*,    o\80   ALMao  Ito\.\,OTVô,    \\\ot  \»\\\,  \>e  ^\xv 
t\vev  meivWoTveôi. 

On  Jan.  4,  1511,  Perreal  wrote,  tnat  Michel  Coloibe  worked 
for  five  years  on  the  monument,  and  two  ^'Italian  cutters  Of 
antique  masonry"  for  as  long.   Montaiglon  is  probably  correct. 
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126^ 
wiien  û8  assames  tJePOQimo  da  Piesole  as  one  of  tûes9.  Pop 

the  pP3seat  tae  vrords  "for  prapaping  and  exeouting"  pequipe 

him  to  be  psgapded  as  ttie  authop  of  ttis  apchiteotupal  tpeatm- 

eat  o£  tiid  naonaiBent,   fop  the  same  paasoas  as  at  ths  monument 

of  the  t3fo  little  ohiidpsn  of  Anne  of  Bpittany, 

>îo\e  126Ô.      Sec  >ioxvto\,|\,OTv,    k,   â.e«   âç  a.   JiWoTveôV,   Lo  ¥o»\,\,- 

\.e  des  3\xs\e9*   p.    67«    TiYve  \xerm\it  t^^   ^^®  ^uro\voae  ot    ^\ve  hot- 

855.  Tomb  in  the  Qhupch  of  Bpou. 

In  oonasotion  îrith  ths  ppsceding  is  a  tonab,  that  must  at  i 
least  be  recalled  in  passing. 

ifoen  thé  duke  of  Savoy  died  on  Sept.  10,  1504,  his  vfife  ^ap- 
gapet  oc  Austpia,  deoidad  to  epect  in  Bpou  a  house,  a  Chupch 
;fitû  tooabs,  and  a  ^onastepy,  and  although  tais  was  not  a  Ppe- 
noh  monuiûant,  yet  at  fipst  it  was  designed  oy   fpenoh  mastsps 
and  noîf  lies  within  the  bopdeps  of  the  countpy.  On  this  faai- 
0U3  monument  of  duke  Phiiibept-le-Seau  of  Savoy,  tiiat  Margap- 
et  of  Austria  hal  oonstpuoted  in  the  Church  of  3pou  neap  Bou- 
pg,  in  the  papt  aoove  the  slab  was  the  peclining  statue  of  t 
the  duke,  the  lion  at  his  feat,  and  suppounded  by  thpse  paips 
of  nuds  angels,  there  prevaiis  so  much  of  the  antique  simpli- 
city  and  oiear  ordar  of  appangement  in  coaiparison  to  the  over- 
pich  late  Flsmish  3othic  nicaas  and  aroad-  Nock,    uli-il  oa-;  :nay 
assuaie,  that  in  the  uppsp  poption  ?fere  empioyed  the  î?ork  of 
•Jehan  Peppeai  and  Miohel  Colombe,  op  at  least  tnelr  modeis  n 
wepe  apppoximately  use,  as  Chapvet  conjectupes. 

8oô.   îomb  of  Chapiss  VIII. 

^upthsp  to  be  desopibed  is  the  îomb  of  Oharies  VIII,  fopmep- 
iy  epscted  in  the  Âbbay  of  3.  Denis.   It  is  mgntioned  by  Alb- 
erto Vignati  in  1517  as  aipeady  oompieted,      and  is  the  w 
îfOPk  of  Suido  Paganino  from  J^odena.      Since  the  same  nas 
disappaaped,  .ve  3iQ|5  oa  satisfied  îîith  an  eaply  peppesentati- 
on  in  Pig.  211,    "^  and  peppoduoe  some  old  statements  coliec- 
tsd  by  A.  de  Hontaiglon.   It  must  hâve  diffeped  fpom  most  con- 
temporapy  2pence  monuments, in  that  oponze  played  the  ohisf  p 
papt,  and  jyas  opmbined  Tfith  olaok  marble  and  gold. 

Ko\e  1267.   On  -tYve  \»OTVa  ot  V^e-  \.c\tev  \.t\  îvoxvce,  eee  k.    àe 
HoTv,\o\è\.oix  Vtv  J^x^c\ex\xvea  i^voY\\.v>c8  àe  \.'Av\  lfroTvco\se*,  Documents. 
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1  st  Serves.  18Si.  p.  12ô-iS2',  2  ivà  Sev\.ee.  1862.  p.  218-228; 

tuTtïxer,  BuWeWtv  àea  j^K\\»q\va\res  àe  ïroivoe.  186,1^.  p.  14%. 

Xo\e  1268.   See  tYve  «îomb  ot  Lo\x\ô  XII,  T\4.  212. 

Xote  1269.   fTO^  iôoiv  )^oro\.  Yo\.  1.  p.  no. 

1270 
Father  Dom  aermain  Miliet     oalls  this  tomb  the  taost  be- 

autifal  one  in  the  choir  of  3-  Denis.  îhe  king,  kneeling  be« 

fore  a  praying  stool  on  whioa  lie  a  book  and  a  crown,  was  sur- 

poandedl  by  four  angels  at  the  oorners  supporting  hsraldio  sh- 

ieids.  Ail  sfa3  of  gilded  bronze,  exceptiag  the  faces  and  ths 

blue  cloaks  beset  by  golden  lilies. 

Xo\e  12*70.      See  «îresor  Sacre  àe  S.   ûetvVs.   p.   a47-3jS^8.    3eai\ 

BV\.V%*ike.    ÇoT\.s.    1615. 

On  the  sides  of  the  tomb  wsre  oircuiar  reoesses,  in  which 
îrere  gilded  copper  (bronze)  basins,  îrithin  thèse  basins  being 

beautiful  cast  and  gilded  figures.  On  an  inscriotion  tablet 

1271 
of  gilded  bronze  .cas  the  verse.      "Hic,  octave  etc.  jaoes 

etc,  ^'Opas  Paganini  wutinensis*'. 

XoVe  1271.   î)ou\)\e-t,  0.  îeve.   B\.8\o\Te  àe  VAb^oo^e  àe  SoVwt- 
laeTv^s  eiv  ^roTvoe.  p.  12*32-1294.  ÇovVs.  JlVcY^eV.  lo\.>à«  1625. 

The  tomb  consists  of  black  marble  with  ornaments  and  gilded 
bronze  figures,  3  1/2  ft.  long  and  4  1/2  ft.  wide,  in  12  oir- 
cuiar recesses  being  as  many  women  representing  virtues.  Be- 

tveen  taess  reoesses  wsre  s'jvords  crowned  »ith  laurel  garlands. 
1272 

yote  12*72.   Çe\,\.\5Vex\..  ^VatoVve  de  V^AX^X^a-^e  àe  S.  DeuVa.  p. 
532-03S.  ÇorVa.  170%. 

If  one  oonsiders  the  animated  pose  of  the  angels  leaning  s 
slightly  forïfard,  and  farther  the  médaillon  reoesses  hère  on 
the  sarcophagus,  one  questions  îrhether  there  did  not  exist  a 
certain  connection  betîisen  the  former  and  those  on  the  Tomb 
of  the  oheldren  of  Oharles  VIII,  and  between  ths  latter  and 
the  Tomb,  that  his  wife  had  erected  in  Nantes,   ifhen  one  rem- 

embers,  that  3uido  paganini  reoeived  by  far  the  highest  sala- 

127S 
ry     of  ail  the  artists  called  to  Amboise  by  Charles  VIII, 

one  asks  whether  he  did  not  also  exert  a  certain  influence 

direotly  or  indirectly  on  the  other  two  tombs.  In  any  case 

the  mouldings  of  his  Tomb  in  3.  Denis  neve   much  better  than 

those  on  the  Tomb  at  Nantes. 

2.  Tabernacle  and  Shrine  Types. 

857.   Tomb  of  Philip  de  Gommynes. 
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Of  the  very  interesting  ïomb-Ghapel,  that  the  famous  histo- 
rian  Philip  de  Commynas  oaased  to  be  ereofced  for  himself  in 
the   Abbsy  Onurch  of  the  Grandes-Augustias,  no  entiraly  oompl- 
3te  représentation  can  be  made  from  the  scattered  fragments 
in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  SOole  des  Beaux  Arts,  even  with  the 
aid  ol  Millin's  illustrations.    "^  I  believe  that  the  reœai- 
ns  of  12  pilaster-piers  oaay  be  deteroained,  and  further  of  two 
aemiotrouiar  gables,  indeed  for  the  two  ends.  The  ogee  gable 
reproduoed  in  Millin  naust  hâve  formed  the  middle  of  the  longer 
side.  Withxn  this  shrine  vas  placed  the  sarcophagus^  from  t 
the  topoofiwkiâûurose  two  praying  stools,  behind  jfhioh  appear- 
ed  the  upper  half  of  the  polychrome  life-size  statues,  figur- 
es of  Oommynes  and  of  his  wife.  Soms  of  ths  intercolamniati- 
ong  sfere  olosed  below  by  a  ralling  slab. 

Kote  i2*7S.   See  Gouro^oâi,  L.  Lo  Jort  etc.  p.  26-^3. 

In  one  tyapanum  a  very  beautiful  séries  forms  a  semioirole 
of  round  médaillons  after  the  Milanese  fashion.  (See  3.  Maria 
délie  arazie  and  3.  Maria  presso  S.  Satiro).  But  the  treatm- 
ent  of  the  délicate  flowers  and  fruits  is  not  in  the  Milanese 
style,  though  in  that  of  Qella  Robbia.  A  sùield  of  arms  for- 
us  the  centre  of  the  tympanum.  Another  with  two  cupids  and 
floating  bands  fills  the  other  tympanum. 

Although  I  frequentiy  saw  thèse  remains  during  many  years, 
for  long  I  could  fc'orm  no  opinion,  whether  the  architectural 
and  ornamental  was  the  îiork  of  an  Italian  or  of  a  irenchman. 
Only  at  the  irriting  of  thèse  lines  and  while  comparing  the 
forms  with  those,  which  undoubtedly  came  from  the  Prench  mas- 
ters  in  gaillon,  Nancy,  Rouen  and  Nantes,  did  I  believe  that 
one  must  think  of  an  Itaiian.  Only  compare  tue  mouidings  hè- 
re with  thosa  contemporary  by  Perreai  and  Michel  Colombe  on 
the  monument  of  Francis  I  in  the  last  city,  and  ail  doubts  m 
must  disappear.  What  earlier  hindered  me  from^reaching  this 
conviction,  iras  the  circumstance,  that  the  scroll-work  on  the 
entablature,  motives  on  one  pilaster  and  a  treatment  shoved, 
»hat  one  does  not  usually  find  in  Italy  at,  that  time,  and  wb- 
ich  recalls  Sarly  Christian  works;  likewise  appears  in  the  / 
panels  of  the  pilasters  a  mixture  of  mythoiogicai,  mediaeval 
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and  Christian  xdaas,   tnat  I  ào  nob  recall  in  tbis  manaer  in 
Italy.     Strange  also  is  the  pearl  bead  sidewise  on  the  pilas- 
ters,  and  the  iaabrequin-like  addition  below  the  architrave, 
fluted  in  pipas.     Farther  the  detailing  of  the  motives  is  so 
délicate  and  full  of  Italian  teohnios  and  knoîfledgs  of  fopm, 
that  one  cannot  think  of  a  French  ohisel.  A  point  menti- 

oned  by  oo^i^^ijo^  tnen  entirely  supports  m&  in  this  conviction, 
and  the  singularity  in  the  choice  of  motives  is  expiained  by 
the  aanifestiy  correct  reinark,of  Oourajod,   that  the  tomb-oha- 
psl  was  sxeouted  in  loOô  during  the  life  of  the  famous  histo- 
rian  and  ander  his  supervision.     Only  the  îfishes  and  comaiands 
of  a  iearûed  man  could  explain  suoh  a  oombination  of  motives. 
Note   1276.      Gouva^oà   \.tv  li\Vs  Stuà^;    Lo  Çor%6  de  \.'»At\  I\q\\- 
OTV   e\c.,    \>,    2.6,    does  xvot  àct>.xv\,-te\\i   expvesa   \\\m6e\,t    oxv  tYxN.a 
po\Tv\.      lu  •tXve  t^l^J^'^c^s   ot    "tVe  àeoeaseà  \vc   aees   o  >norV;^a\,WLOS\ 
exc\.\x8\\)e\>^  ÇTeTvc\\";    \\e  xarWes   ot    t\ve   eiv\,\.ve  \aovV',    **-t\ve   ^ene- 

au|èeateà  \)\^  ItoVxà.^^     OxvX^^   \xv  ve^ eTcanoe   \o   oïv   errov   \tv  -tVve   \tv- 

\c\'\,Yk  t^^-^»    j^i■B^^'Ce.\    "«oia   evvov  v>erAJi   tvo^uvoX.    Xo   oxv   I-\,o\\,on   Yvonà.** 

The  piiasters  hâve  good  proportions,  refined  and  délicate 
capitals,  one  srith  tîço  îùnged  horses.  The  arabesques  hâve  no 
very  animated  movement  in  spite  of  correct  lines  —  probably 
on  aocount  of  the  auinerous  motives,  that  must  be  included  ac- 
oording  to  Oomaiynes'  requirements.   There  also  occur  in  the 
pilaster  panels,  besides  médaillons,  inlays  of  marble  and  of 
porphyry  and  crânes,  further  sphynxes,  oupid  on  the  seahorss, 
a  woman  riding  on  a  sea-man,  the  phoenix  ;fith  its  young,  a  w 
winged  lion  with  a  snaks-tail  in  Italian  draving,  rather  like 
ILeonardo,  an  eagle  struggiing  with  a  serpent,  then  Adam  and 
gvs,  3amson  fighting  with  the  lion,  and  his  attributes,  sach 
as  the  shouider  blade  bone,  the  fox,  the  Droken  column  etc. 

One  understands,  that  with  tnis  man  of  différent  oiotives  a 
and  forms  it  was  scarceiy  possible  to  attain  everyvrhere  to  an 
equal  movement  or  an  élégant  grouping.  At  places  srhere  the 
ornament  should  be  quietly  developed,  for  example  on  the  oan- 
deiabras  behind  Samson,  the  élégance  and  grâce  of  form  is  ch- 
arming,and  quite  certainly  must  hâve  been  composed  and  execu- 
bed  by  an  Italian. 
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fhas  we  likewisô  hâve  on  this  monaaent  an  Italo-Fireiiali  col- 
laboration. The  design  is  bere  Italian,  partly  aooocdiag  to 
ffrenoii  requipements,  and  likewise  tiae  architectare  and  ornam- 

enbation.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  figures  on  the   tomb  are  by  a 
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^renchman,  as  i&  serais, 

\,Tv  DoV,^*»*  Eex)\ve   ê^xvevo\.e  à^Avc.\\\tec-tuT6,   Yo\,,   3.   p.   SS^t   \a\-t\v 
\\,\i\jL8\T»aWotvs  \iiô    ^cxX>vo\xô\e*,    o\,80   kxvtvoles   Avc\\oeo\.oé,\ques,    Yo\. 
12,    p.    ^3;    t^^o^'V'^   GvJi\»\<\\eTtfc^^s  lTV80T\vt\on6  de   \,o    Woivce,   Yo\,. 

A  bishop's  tomb  in  ths  r«athsdrai  of  Narbonne,  indesd  origi- 
nating  20-30  ysars  later,  sûo/fs  in  the  détails  of  tha  arcade 
forms  more-  nearly  Frenoh.  It  likewise  forms  a  sort  of  ohapel, 
sapportsd  by  coluains  at  tiie  four  corners  and  by  a  pisr  with 
arabesques  at  the  middie  of  eaoh  longer  side.  It  rises  abovs 
a  substructure  of  tvro  pedestals,  the  upper  having  an  arcade 
of  niches  and  oandelabras.  à  stone  ceiling  with  coffers  sxte- 
nds  over  the  îihole  betsrsen  the  sntablatures.  Thô  figurer  reo- 
resenting  the  deceased  seems  to  aa?3  disappeared.  •*•'="  ^' 

Xote  12*7S.   See  t\\e  p\,a8\ev  cQst  \.u  jj^uaeuTft  "îvocodero  \,u  ?o- 
r\.2>   cvxvd  X^z   %\\\xzXv<iX\0Vk  Xn   l,1l'o\te*8  (3,eac\\\,o\\te  dev  Beitvo\,88  0v<oe 
eu  ivon"^\\e\o\^.  ?\.|.  131. 

858.  Tomb  of  Louis  XII. 

An  sntireiy  différent  type  of  arrangement  is  shown  Dy  the 
Tomb  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  whica  Erancis  I  caus- 
ed  to  be  erected  in  the  Abbey  Ghurch  of  3.  Denis.  It  is  the 
aiost  important  monument,  which  was  placsd  therein  for  a  king 

of  France,  and  it  long  served  for  comoarison,  to  ^ive  the  id- 

1P79 
ea  of  excellence  of  a  work.   ^   Jacques  Yver  (1598)  in  his 

"Printemps**  makes  such  between  those  of  Francis  I  and  of  Mau- 

solus. 

Jîo-te   12T^.      See  AOTito\,|\.oxv,    ^.    fte   \.tv   i^rc\\\.\3es   de  V^Art  Çttotv- 
oo\8e,    2  xvd   Serves,    Vo\.    l,    p.    29ô,    >ai^o    è^^**   ^^^  \B0Vd8   ot    3 
3eox\  Bvec\\e    i,3\iv\s-t  t^om   'So\xx'a\.x\e'^    \tx  \\\8    **Qe  Ver^ium  SVfexvN.^^- 
ooXXoTxe*»    ^L^^^^^i    15Ô6,    p.    410-All,    o^^l  (âeTve>ao,    16^9,    p.    459"^. 

See  \,o-t\.Tv  XzxX  Xx\.   Ko\e. 

1280 
Wig,  %12  illustrâtes  the  gênerai  construction.  Thers 

are  two  arches  at  eacû  end.  Ail  is  of  white  marbls. 

)îo\e  1280.   ÎV01U  AûroX,  3.  Vo\..  1.  p.  l'ïS. 
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The  idea  prevailing  hère  is  an  iœpressive  one.  qeloif  the  tomb 
for  the  dead,  above  a  gianoe  into  the  beyoad,  irhere  ths  saoo- 
tified  pray  with  dévotion.  Through  ths  arches  one  sees  the 
mapole  sapoopaaius,  where  bereft  by  death  of  ail  earthly  pos- 
sessions,  the  nude  bodtes     lie  beside  eaoh  other,  stretch- 
ed  ont  on  the  saroophagus,  Tha  tsrelve  apostles  hâve  seated 
thsmselves  under  the  arohes,  3'our  allegoriial  figures  of  the 
virtaes  sit  on  the  eaternal  angles  of  the  monument. 

meve\^  vD\tY\    o  \,aure\,   \BTeotV\   ovouxvà   Y\\.8  Yveoà    owà   o   c\.o\\v    o\)0\i^ 

oWe,    Ko.    %%• 

359.  Prototypes. 

If  one  queries  araat  ciroumstances  calLed  for  this  great  de- 
veiopment  of  inagnificenGs,and  influenoed  the  choioe  of  this 
type,  he  would  scarcely  err,  in  that  the  origin  of  two  famous 
Works  in  Itaiy  reaoted  hère;  the  Tomb  of  ^ulius  II  and  that 
for  gaston  de  ?oix  in  Milan.  And  indeeà  one  must  consider  t 
the  originaliy  intended  forms  of  both,  much  mors  tnan  the  our- 
tailed  and  incomplète  ones  now  existing,  tnat  are  generally 
in  mind. 

Espeoially  must  the  latter  monument  be  oonsidered,  whicn  t 
the  king  of  ffranoa  ordered  near  Sombaja  for  his  kiasman,  tne 
young  hero  of  Ravenna.  At  first  it  was  to  form  a  small  tomb 
chape!  in  the  Qhurch,  but  later  represents  a  tomb  cnamber  en- 
closed  Qy   arches  arranged  liks  a  triumphal  arch.   Hère  also 

was  tbe  oorpse  of  the  dead  represented  belo»,  abovs  being  him 

.  .      T  •    12o2. 
again  as  alive. 

Mote  1282.   Ve  \Beve  q'oVc  to  àetermVTtve  \.t(\  \v\s  -tVae  Wve  out\v- 
Qv   qX   ■t,>BO  ot  Vaese  âies\|xva  axvi  tYvexr  ^purpose,  otvc  \t\  \\\e  Lou- 
\ivz   awà  XVve  o\\\ev  >»\,-t\\  \.\\e  à\x\;e  d.^Aumo\.e  \.t\  G\\o\\\\X\>^.   ^e  r 
reproàuocà  \)0\\\  \.tv  \\ve  prospeotua  ot  "t^e  Ç\vo\o|ra\>\\\.c  •S^veaou- 
Tus  ot  liTc\\\\ect\xre. 

The  idea  of  the  open  arcade,  that  forms  a  sort  of  chape!  a- 
round  the  dead,  as  îieli  as  its  form  and  décoration  must  lirst 
of  ail  be  influenoed  by  a  third  Italian  bomb,  namely  be  borr- 
oïfed  from  the  shrine  bf  Siovanni  Oristoforo  Romane  for  tae  M 
^j^ausoleum  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconfci  in  the  Oertosa  of  ?a- 
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Paviâ.  It  was  ereotsd  by  ùia  in  oompany  with  Benedetto  Brios- 

1233 
00  and  Jaoobino  de  Boni  in  1494-1497. 

■'f*^  t^4^3iv®8  v>ere  otv\,\^  oà^eôc  Voter.   See  Be'^<^vo^^'»  t.  V*o  Ccrto- 
80  d\  ?o^\o.  p.  1011.  i!LN.\.otv.  1895. 

860.  Gûapaotsr  of  tne  »ork. 

Soais  observations  ioXIoît,  tûat  we  made  on  tne  monuoisnt  rel- 
ating  to  tte   charaoter  of  its  différent  parts,  and  employ  tbe 
désignations  of  rigiit  and  left,  bafors  and  behind,  as  if  tne 
tïfo  feciiniag  figures  oouid  theaiselves  speak  and  couid  employ 
them. 

In  front  on  a  pier  at  the  right  is  tias  date  of  1518;  on  tàe 
middie  one  is  3.  P.  Q.  P.;  on  the  rear  one  at  the  left,  1517; 
at  tiie  rigiat  on  the  first  pier  from  the  corner,  insids  are  t 
the  letters  3  3  1  33  o  l'î  on  an  inscription  tablet.  îhe  twei- 
ve  apostles  seated  beneath  the  arches  are  Italian  worksi  in 
the  hands  aiay  ce  seen  tàe  influence  of  the  David  of  Mioheian- 
gelo,  in  the  heads  tnat  of  Raphaël,  Perugino,  or  oi  the  Sist- 
ine  Chapel.  Of  the  four  large  figures  at  the  corners,  the  t 
t'<fo  in  the  rear  appear  to  me  to  not  hâve  been  by   an  Italian 
hand. 

On  the  saroophagus  ail  is  Italian  work,  and  is  a  prototype 
for  the  pedestal  of  the  Diana  of  Jean  Goujon. 

The  grotesques  of  tne  pilasters  are  ail  Italian,  with  perh- 
aps  the  exception  of  those  on  the  first  pier  belo<f  on  the  ri- 
ght  side* — The  best  are  on  the  left  side  and  are  Plorentine. 
Hère  t»o  charming  sirens  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fisst  rscall 
the  Giants'  3tair?fay  in  Venice. 

The  reliefs  on  the  plinth  were  by  weak  Italians.  On  the  r 
right  are  sona  horses'  heads  after  Geonardo.  The  aiaster  of 
the  front  one  i«fas  also  acquainted  with  leonardo's  group  fron 
the  battle  of  Anghiari,  or  some  other  mounted  combat  of  oeon- 
ardo  or  of  Bramante.  (Montaiglon  assigns  them  to  Giovanni  di 
Giusto.  p.  19. 

The  kneeling  figures  of  the  king  and  queen  appear  to  me  to 
be  of  Italian  irork. 

Among  the  souiptures  the  two  nude  bodies  of  tne  iead  are  by 
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far  the  best.  SpLsndid,  trus,  noble  and  décent,  in  peaoeful 
résignation  is  the  iiead  oî   the  queen;  nobility  and  dignity, 
qaiôt  résignation  in  pain  are  expresaed  in  the  head  of  the  q 
quesn,  together  îfith  beauty  in  the  modeling  of  the  nude. 

The  projerortions  are  good  florentine  in  tne  atyle  of  1470- 
1500.  The  aioalding  of  ail  parts  is  done  by  Italians,  perhaps 
even  more  Lombard  than  Florentine.  The  élévation  is  good. 
The  pose  of  the  four  seated  figures  at  the  angles  is  perhaps 
rather  aooidental. 

361.  The  Mascer. 

The  history  of  the  aaonumsnt  Tras  long  anything  but  clear. 
It  was  assumed  to  be  the  ïfork  of  P.  Ponce  in  7enioe  (Ponzio 
îrebati  from  ffloreaca).  Dom  Felibien  later  referred  to  Jean 
le  Juste  from  Tours  as  the  autaor,  without  abandoning  the  pa- 
rticipation of  Ponce.  Others  ascribed  it  to  Pierre  Bontemps. 
(383  patria).  By  the  labors  of  A.  de  Montaiglon  was  it  suco- 

sssfully  deteraiined,  that  it  was  the  îrork  of  the  brothers  An- 

1234 

tonio  and  Siovanni  di  Giusto. 

ajuste   en  l\,o\.\.c   z\   eu  Çroiivoe.    Soc\.e\e  de  \,\ï\,ôto\ve  àe  \'>àvt 
YTOTvtto\se,    iS^e.    p.    22-31;    eA-CS. 

Montaiglon  concludes  frooi  the  fact,   that  Qiovanii  aiso  had 
the  contract  to  construct  the  tibab  beneath  the  monaaient,   tnat 
ne  »as  the  aronitect  and  designer  of  the  monument,  empha- 

sizes  a  rather  notable  différence  in  style,   but  the  four  gré- 
ât corner  figures  of  the  virtues,   and  that  of  the  figures  of 
the  apostles  seated  in  the  arches  on  the  one  hand,   and  on  the 
other  from  the  nuda  extended  and  life-size  figures  of  the  ki- 
ng-iaadiqaeen,   the  latter  indicating  a  better  artist.     This  s 
statement  agrées  ifith  the  observations  made  by  us. 

Ko\e  128^.      V.    2^7.      %e  c\\.es  \\\e   e^ceV\.ent  àescv\.v^^o^  ot 
\\ve   "îomX)   \)^  X>e  au\\\\erm>A    \.xv  \\\.8   )iOTvoâro9\\\e  de  S.    ûeT\\.8. 

Xote   1286.      J^ccovû.\.iv4   \o  ?o\.ustve,    ou   X\^z   Xo^\i   ot    Lou\6   XII 
i,erec\eà   1^*7  6-1032'^,    \\<^   ornomeutoV   \)or\a   \aere  ''0>^    Ivutouxo   Gi- 
usto,   t\\e   t^-l^^^s   ot    ^.^e   àeoà    ouà    \\\e    ox\|e\.8  X)>^   G^o^^oxvx^^.  QVue- 
\o,    t\\e   sou   ot    liu\ou\o   ouà  ue\>\\e\û   ot   Glo^aauuN..    ^,See   iirc\\\.tecl- 
uve  de  \,o   Eeuo\«souoe.   p.   288."^. 

On  April  13,   1516,   the  a^ent  of  the  marohese  of  Mantaa  had 
already  seen  tne  same  m  construction  m  Amooise,  ani 
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desigaated  it  as  toierably  beaatifal,  ot   aarbie,  iilta  nuoiero- 
as  grsat  figures,  and  as  the  îrork  of  Piorsntins  mastsrs.  On 
Aug.  20  by  Antonio  di  Qiasto  additional  marble  was  ordered  in 
Garrara. 

Alberto  J/ignati,  Gommissary  Général  of  the  fortresses  of  ? 

fîpancis  I  in  giedmont,  says  in  his  description  of  Paris  in  t 
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the  year  1517  likesiise,      tnat  it  was  alpeady  under  way 
and  )ïoald  be  most  beautifal.  On  tne  northïrest  and  southeast 
pilasters  may  os  seen  the  dates  of  1517  and  1518.  The  érect- 
ion only  folioired  about  1531. 

KoXe  12S8.   BeWroiRtx,  L.  ^eaov\\>X\.oift  à.6  \,0i  Y\\,\,c  àe  Çar\8, 
e\.c.  p.  20,  56.  HWoTV.  188^. 

The  agent  Qrossino  of  the  marchese  of  llantaa  had  seen  it  a 

1239 
under  way  in  Aaaooise;      on  Jan.  20,  1520,  G.  Paohaoli  srri- 

tes  to  Miohelaaéelo,  that  ne  had  seen  it  in  Tours  under  way, 

1290 
and  it  oontained  a  great  number  of  figures. 

Kote  12'âO.   Auve\»\.o  (âoWV.  Y\,-to  à\  )4\cVe\ax\|e\o  B\)iOTvarv\xo-t\. 
11.  p.  ô8;  p.  26  \.iv  )4ou-ta\4\,ow. 

Jean  Brecho  of  Tours  jfrote  in  1558,  that  it  ;fas  sxeouted  in 
Tours  by  Jean  Juste,  a  vern  élégant  soluptor.  On  the  contra- 
ry  Sauvai  writes,  that  it  was  îcrought  in  a  ûarn  belonging  to 
Hôtel  S.  Paul  in  Paris,  wnioh  later  belonged  to  Philibert  De 
L'Orme,  and  that  was  designated  in  1571  as  "a  sort  of  barn  in 
irhioh  îfas  out  part  of  the  oiarbles  of  the  tomb  of  the  kingi'  ^^ 

Ko^e  1251.   »ow\o\4\,ox^,  p.  2T. 

If  Grossino  did  not  oonfound  Amboise  vfith  Tours,  it  must  be 
assumed,  that  the  Giusti  had  tîro  workshops  on  the  Loire,  or 
that  they  vrere  settled  in  Tours  after  1520;  in  1531  Jean  Jus- 
te reoeived  400  orowns  of  the  golden  sun  as  the  remainder  of 
the  surn  of  1200  stipulated  for  the  transportation  froi  Tours 
to  ^aris. 

R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviers  querias  in  an  interesting  Study  on 
Jehan  Perreal,  1292,  1293,  whether  this  favorite  artiet  of  L 
Louis  XII  piayed  any  part  in  the  création  of  this  wonderful 
monument.   But  he  does  not  venture  to  give  an  answsr.   The 
treatfnent  of  the  architecture  and  the  mouldings,  compared  tiith 
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tbose  of  Perreal  on  tiie  monuaient  of  irancls  I  at  Nantes,  ars 
so  much  saperior,  that  me  oould  S88  no  srork  of  Perrsai  on  the 
QQonainent  of  Lonis  XII»  and  ae   omst  then  hâve  greatly  eztended 
iiis  knowlddgs  of  tîie  Renalssanoe  daring  hls  ne?r  joarney  to  I 
Italy  in  1509.  Hs  indeed  indioates  this  in  a  letter  in  refe- 
renos  to  tàs  monainsnt  in  the  Oharoh  of  Brou.  What  hs  says  of 
a  monas^iôpy  in  Italy  permits  it  to  be  asaumed  with  certainty, 
that  he  had  seen  the  3ertosa  of  Pavia.   Be  iras  thas  aoqaaint- 
ed  with  the  shpine  or  the  Tomb  of  Qiovanni  Qaleazzo  Visconti, 
on  îfhioh  a  pier  instead  if  an  opening  is  at  the  middle,  jast 
as  in  3.  Bénis.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  that  he  influen- 
oes  the  gênerai  aprangement  of  the  oomposition,  and  had  advi- 
ssd  the  placing  of  the  four  virtuea  at  the  angles.  I  hâve 
found  no  ppoof  for  the  ppinion  of  R.  de  is^aulde,  that  perhaps 
the  idea  oooappiag  in  the  0huroh  of  Broa,  the  opening  of  the 
tomb  by  arches,  came  f rom  Jerreal.  The  entire  development  of 
the  Project,  the  moulding  and  detailing  is  certainly  by  an 
Italian,  on  the  oontrary.  Thus  hère  also  îfould  not  be  entir- 
ely  excladed  a  certain  O'ranoo-Itialian  collaboration.  Perha- 
ps to  this  is  to  De  referred  the  existence  of  two  différent 
soales^  which  A.  de  Montaigion  sees  not  quite  srroneousiy  in 
the  entire  oonaposition. 

Ko\e  1292.   Sec  SoxeWc  des  Beaux  Av\e,  3  tô,  per\.oà.  Yo\,. 
iô  US^e"^.  p.  5S,  240,  ^€7,  Zl^, 

Xotc  1293.   See  î^vts.  79,  92,  106,  S54,  6^ô. 

If  one  cooapares  the  part  played  by  Jean  perreal  at  the  fan- 
erai cérémonies  of  Anne  of  Qrittany  (Jan.  1514)  and  of  Louis 
XII  (Jan.  1515),  as  desoribed  by  8.  de  Maulde,^^^^  with  the 
important  statement,  that  for  the  latter  it  fell  to  Doaienico 
da  Oortona  (Boccador)  ?fith  othsrs  to  erect  the  catafalque  in 
the  form  of  the  chapel  desoribed  by   as,  taen  is  it  certain, 

that  on  the  one  hand  Perreal  and  Soccador  were  again  there  t 

/ 

together  (Perreal  lived  in  Blois,  like  Boccador),  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  idea  is  prominent,  that  Soccadcr  might  also 
hâve  playel  a  part  in  the  question  of  the  tomb,  in  case  one 
does  not  désire  to  attribate  the  entire  composition  to  the 
Giusti  alone.  The  two  diffeerent  soales  appear  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  sculptures  and  not  in  the  architecture  itself. 
No^e  1294.   See  GcxzeWe  des  Beoux  Arts.  Yo\,  15.  p.  67. 
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Xote  1295.   See  kvX,    '^\, 

862.  Other  Works  of  ths  Giasti. 

In  addition  to  the  Tomb  of  Louis  XII  aome  otiier  works  of  fc 
the  3iusti  family  are  to  08  mentionsd. 

îhs  Tomb  of  bishop  Thomas  Jamss  in  the  Ohurch  at  Dol  in  Br- 
ittany  is  the  eariiest  knoïin  work  of  tne  Giasti  in  francs,  d 
datsd  1507,  and  srith  the  inscription  —  -  ''Qonstruobed  by  t 
that  master  of  ths  work  Johss,  jrhosa  nams  is  Justus  and  is  a 
Plorentine**.  Ssneath  a  great  aroh,  flanked  by  piiastsrs,  that 
forms  a  sort  of  ohapel,  stands  the  toaib,  anolosed  by  four  pi- 
lasteps  ifith  stone  csiiing  and  entabalture,  iiks  a  bed  îirita 
oanopy  o-r  a  oibopium,  getween  this  entablature  and  the  arch 
is  a  rich  ornament,  and  above  the  main  entablature  is  a  iun- 
3tite  with  marks  of  painting,  and  formed  iike  a  stilted  semic- 
ircalar  gable.  This  entire  arrangement,  though  but  distantly, 
recalis  certain  Tuscan  tombs,  for  exampie  that  of  Qardini  ( 
(1451)  in  3.  tnrancesoo  in  Pesoia,  and  the  panels,  pilasters 
and  entablature  hâve  the  richest  arabesque  work,  '^hose  puriay 
affords  anotaer  proof,  that  the  master  had  but  recently  left 
his  native  land. 

On  the  front  side  of  ths  bed  is  the  inscription  tabiet  bet- 
ween  two  niches  with  statuettes  of  ths  virtues.   At  the  sides, 
for  lack  of  spaca,  tae  scarcely  visible  ïedaiiions  of  the  bi- 
shop and  of  his  nephesf,  who  providad  the  tomb.  On  the  -.vall 
in  the  rear,  at  the  heads  of  the  reclining  figures,  now  vani- 
shad,  two  angels  in  relief,  who  hold  the  arms  on  a  shield  of 
Florentine  form.  Tae  painted  upper  part  replaces  the  eifecL 
of  Délia  Robbia  majolicas. 

The  ohapel  of  the  château  of  Oiron  coatained  four  lombs  of 
Italian  ivorkmansaip,  three  of  '^hich  still  remain,  erected  for 
aiembers  of  the  Souasier  family.  Since  tîie  iast  and  destroyed 
one  of  1559  is  proved  oy  documents  to  hâve  been  the  Jïork  of 
(âiovanni  3iusti,  the  ïiork  on  two  otners  is  identical  in  trea- 
tment,  and  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Siusti,  one  may  iike- 
îïise  assign  thèse  to  them.  One  is  dated  1559,  and  it  is  str- 
iking,  that  the  same  niches  »ita  pilasters  are  retained  so 

îîc-te  1296.   See  *o^\•to\|\,01^•  p.  38  zX   seo^. 

Tne  good  profiiing  of  the  entaoiature  is  aiso  csrtainiy  It- 
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Italian  and  is  stili  in  Florentine  obaraoter  of  1430-1500. 

The  Totnb  of  ^aillaame  Goasaler,  knoirn  as  Admirai  Bosnivet, 
is  mach  simpler,  on  the  contrary. 

3.  Tomb  in  Jorai  of  a  Pamily  State  Bed, 

By  the  extension  of  tiie  previously  described  type  of  a  tomb 
with  the  figure  of  the  deoeased  reolining  thereoh  to  cases  in 
«fhioh  the  same  design  of  monument  must  serve  at  the  same  time 
for  several  honored  persons,  there  originated  a  nevr  type  or 
a  variant  of  the  precading,  which  may  be  designated  as  a  fam- 
ily  State  bed. 

3Ô3.  îomb  of  the  Princes  of  Orléans. 

The  fipst  example  of  this  kind  is  a  tomb  of  tas  princes  of 
the  hoase  of  Orléans,  formerly  in  the  Shurch  of  gelesbins  in 
Paris,  now  in  the  Abbey  Churoh  of  3.  Denis.  Cioais  XII  order- 
ed  in  3enoa  this  tomb  of  his  ancestor  Louis  of  Orléans  (died 
after  1407)  and  of  Vaientine  of  Milan  (1403),  as  wsll  as  of 
Philippe,  oombe  de  Vertus  (1420)  and  Charles  of  Orléans. 
(1465). 

On  a  square  couch  enclosed  by  24  niches  and  half  columns  r 
rest  at  the  sides  the  figures  of  thoss  last  named,  ïfhile  in 
tae  middie  on  a  raised  slab  lie  the  reolining  forms  of  those 
first  aentioned,  on  whoss  marriage  were  based  the  claims  of 
the  ?renoh  royal  faaiiiy  to  the  possession  of  Milan. 

It  is  of  îfhite  marble  in  a  moderate  Tusoan  style  of  1480- 
1500;  the  pilaster  order  is  fluted,  on  the  piers  of  zhe   aroh- 
es  are  arabesques,  îfith  shells  in  the  niones.  In  height,  the 
order  M±th   the  reduced  entablature  is  in  one  pièce.  The  sta- 
tues occupy  the  entire  height  of  the  niches  and  ?fita  the  exc- 
eption of  two  or  three  are  very  médiocre,  sometimes  not  even 
Qiottoesque  in  style  (even  at  about  1500  0  but  grotesque. 
Instructive  as  évidence  of  what  nb.s   then  preferred  or  must  be 

found  satisfactory  I 

1297 
Oharvet     queries,  îfhether  Perreai  lid  not  aiso  furaisn 

the  design  for  this  tomb.  The  fact  taat  it  ifas  sxscuted  in 
Genoa  sfould  not  exclude  this,  3ince  hers  as  on  his  Monument 
of  Francis  I  at  Nantes,  the  figures  are  too  large  for  the  ni- 
ches, this  conjecture  may  not  oe  îfithout  foundation. 
Xo\e  i^'S'ï.   S&e  \v\.s  3ô\\ox\  ?erreo\.  p.  208,  20^. 
364.   Tomb  of  Batounay. 
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A  second  exampie  ot*  tnis  type  is  tîie  detacûed  Tomb  of  Satar- 
nay  in  Montresor.  The  tomb  forms  a  detaohed  square  altar  on 
tû3  top  of  ïfhich  the  tiuree  figures  lie  between  angeis  kneeli- 
ng  at  the  angles  wiiiû  sbielàs  of  aras,  Tiie  slab  is  supported 

on  each  side  of  tne  square  by  four  niches  with  statuettes  be- 

1293 
tiveen  fluted  and  tîristsd  coluains  instead  of  pilastsrs. 

or\ea  YIIl    owà  Lo\x\s   XI.    p.    2*7^.   ?or\8.    1886. 

4.  Type  of  the  ^all  Arcn  or  îîall  Nions. 

865.  Tomb  of  Renata  of  Orléans. 

Likeifise  the  type  of  the  Tusoan  chapel-iike  wali  niohe  is 
found,  for  example  in  S.  Denis  on  the  Tomb  of  Benata  of  Orle- 
ans-Liongaeville.  (Died  1515). 

On  short  piiasters  îfith  high  pedestals  rests  a  tunnel  vauit 

in  the  forœ  of  an  oval  arch,  ooffered  inside,  îrhose  archivolt 

is  acGoapanied  by  saall  figures  on  the  extrados  instead  of  c 

crockets.  In  tais  nione  like  a  ohapel  stands  oorresponding 

to  the  pedsstal  the  saroopnagus  with  the  reclining  figure  of 

the  dead.  On  tae  rear  -/rail  and  oorresponding  to  the  shafts 

is  a  aiarbie  paneling,  that  like  the  saroophagus  is  treated  by 

niches  and  piiasters.  Above  and  ocoupying  tne  height  of  the 

oapitals  and  of  the  lunette,  is  an  overgro'tfn  great  sheil.  — 

Hère  the  oomposition,  ail  détails  and  the  pilaster  grotesques 

ate  taken  trom  Italian  prototypes,  but  the  entire  exécution 

is  by  frenca  hands,  and  is  instructive  of  their  native  abiii- 

ties  at  that  time.  The  niches  and  their  figures  are  wrought 

from  a  single^block. 
1299 
Goura jod     ainiself  reached  the  same  resait.  He  regarded 

the  toab  as  iaspired  by  Italian  artists,  even  if  but  partly 

executed  by  thei.   It  iîas  to  be  found  earlier  in  a  chapel  of 

the  Ohurch  of  Oelestins  in  Paris.   Several  portions  ara  rest- 

ored;  a  novr  àacking  fragment  Courajod  found  a^ain  and  illust- 

ratsd.  13-=^'^ 

)tote  1299.      See    t\\e  vûor\;  \Rewt\.OT\e<i   \,t\  iCo\e   1276,    p.    23-2Ô. 

Xote  IBOO.      See   \\ve  soisic,    p.   21, 

866.  Tomb  of  Cardinal  d'Ânaboise. 

The  aagnifioent  totab  of  Seorge  d'Amboise  in  the  choir  of  t 
the  Oathôdral  of  Rouen,  begun  in  1516,  is  surrouadei  from  top 
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to  bottom  by  a  îiealth  of  ornament,  that  reoalls  the  façade  of 
the  Oertosa  near  Pavia,  and  is  worthy  of  the  buildep  of  the 
rthateaa  at  Sailioa*  The  cardinal  kneels  in  an  slongated  frall 
niche,  that  is  deoorated  entirely  like  the  intepior  of  a  small 
chapel,  ifhose  front  sids  is  removed*  Pilasters,  niches  with 
statues  and  reliefs  ornament  the  iralls;  a  rich  arcade  with  p 
pilasters,  niches,  figures  large  and  small,  sabdivide  the  sub- 
structure,  on  whose  top  the  figures  kneel.  A  richly  coffered 
vault  forms  the  ceiling,  over  which  an  inexhaustibie  wealth 
of  niches,  pilasters  and  candelabsas  form  the  ezternal  ornais- 
entation.  The  figure  of  the  cardinal  tras  later  moved  forward 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  likewiss  kneeling  figure  of  his 
nepneïf,  cardinal  Seorge  II  d'Amboise. 

By  tae  refined  treatment  of  certain  small  balusters  on  the 
second  candelabra  on  the  right  one  feels,  that  the  master  Je- 
arned  the  refinement  froai  Bramante  or  from  his  works;  the  ch- 
arming  little  angels,  that  stand  around  the  candelabra,  might 
pernaps  be  Italian  work.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
Roulland  Leroux.  ^^^^ 

Kotc  ISOl.   See  Avts.  80  axvà.  108. 

The  Tomb  of  auke  René  II  ia  the  chapel  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Nancy  from  1508  must  oe  by  Manswy-sauvain.  It  is  entirely 
treated  ia  polychrome.  According  to  the  sbyle  it  cornes  from 
the  sohooi  of  iailloa,  as  especially  shovin  by  a  capital  on  t 
tûe  right.  Two  différent  and  not  Italian  stonscuttsrs  '^orked 
thereon,  one  of  »aich  «ras  finer  than  the  other.  The  motive 
is  that  of  a  ïiall  niche  in  whica  tae  duke  kneels  at  a  desk  b 
before  the  Madonna. 

867.  Tomb  of  il»annoy. 

The  ffall  Tomb  of  CJo^mt  de  Êiannoy  in  3.  Rémi  at  Amiens  shoîfs 
beneath  an  oval  arch  in  a  recess  the  reclining  figures  of  the 
deosased,  on  the  projacting  piers  abovs  being  kneeling  forms, 
ïfith  an  angelic  figure  in  the  middle  before  architecture  on 
the  »all.  In  the  middle  of  the  latter  stands  a  taosrnaole  w 

ifith  semiciroular  gable,  terminating  at  both  ends  in  a  proje- 

1302 
oting  column  «rith  returned  entablature. 

Xotc  1802.   866  KoàV6T  3}  'îo^^A.or.  Ç\.card\.6.  I.  1. 
5.  Other  Types. 
8Ô8.  Anotner  F'orm  of  Tomb  is  the  Mémorial  Golumn. 
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ÏD  3.  Denis  is  that  of  Gardinal  de  Soarbon,  in  charaoter  M 
Milaoese-Prenob  earXy  Renaissance,  very  finely  moulded,  prob- 
abiy  oy  a  bombard.  —  înen  the  muoh  later  ooluain  of  Prancis 
II,  iikeifise  in  S.  Denis.  It  rises  betîfeen  onpids  on  a  pedes- 
tal,  like  a  three-siied  antique  altar.  ?rom  tae  shaft  ouest 
forth  fiâmes,  pegularly  arranged,  like  the  oonventionalized 
brand  on  the  Ooluinn  of  Boamante  in  Milan. 

In  the  Oatnedral  at  Amiens,  attached  to  one  of  the  crossing 
piers,  is  the  Tomb  of  cardinal  Hoenaard  (died  1540).  îhree  sq- 
uare piers  bsar  the  entablature,  above  îfhion  four  arches  irith 
figures  are  arrangad  as  an  arcade.  Over  thèse  is  the  square 
nione  enclosed  by  two  pilasters  or  the  reoess  in  îfhioh  the  o 
cardinal  kneels.  îhe  whols  thus  has  three  stories  of  about 
sqaal.  ûsight. 

The  Toaib  of  Sidrach  de  Galaing  in  ths  Chape!  :of  3.  s5ean  at 
Douai  is  like  a  aaonstrance  in  élévation.   A  column  'itizù   cons- 
oles supports  tne  tabernacle-liks  tovàc   rgcbs?;  ccvereô.  by  a   r 
segmentai  arcn.  Aûove  tae  entablature  follovrs  a  médaillon 
as  a  termiaation,:supported  oy  consoles  and  croifned  by   a  doai- 
ioal  form.  At  the  sides  are  pilasters  with  arabesques  and  a 
half  candilabra.  (About  1520-1530). 

îhe  Tomb  of  3alliot  de  Genouillac  in  tua  Ohurch  at  Assier 
has  nearly  the  form  of  a  wall  altar,  on  the  table  of  ïrhich  is 
the  reclining  figure,  on  bhe  walls  between  pilasters  beiag  a 
arranged  cannons  and  other  warlika  emolems. 

The  Tomb  of  Hugues  des  Hazards  at  31enod-le3-îoul  (1520) 
in  the  style  of  r.ouis  XII  sJio<fs  tue  figure  of  the  bishop  as 

if  lying  in  a  cabin  betireea  a  loîrer  and  an  uooer  arcade,  that 

1303 
extend  betTraen  tîro  oroad  pilasiiers.      Anotner  monument  of 

this  time  is  possessed  by   tne  Oaurch  at  ?ollevilie  in  Picardy. 

Xo-te  \30S.   I\.\.u8\ra\,eâi  \.t\  Ço\,wB\re,  L.  1^tc\\\.\..  etc.  ?^|.  9d. 

b.  îombs  of  one  high  Renaissance  and  of  17  tn  Oentury. 

1.   Tomb  of  [jOuis  de  Breze  in  Rouen. 

3Ô9.   Importance  as  earlisst  Work  of  J.  3oujon  and  of  t 

the  high  Renaissance. 

Mention  îras  freauently  made  of  tae  famous  Tomb  of  Brsze  in 

1304 
the  choir  of  the  oathedral  at  Rouen,      and  ire  havi  iadica- 

^ted  why  we  oilieve  tûat  in  this  is  to  os  seen  an  arcaiteotar- 

al  composition  of  Jeaa  3oujoa.   The  fact  Laaâ  m   aère  SLand 
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before  the  earliest  work  of  ths  îrenoh  higîi  Renaissance,  and 
are  also  compelied  to  sse  therein  the  first  irork  of  Jean  Gou- 
jon, ani  finally  ths  cirouistaaoe,  that  thereby  tais  master 
appears  to  bave  exsrted  an  infilnence  on  ph.  De  L'Orana  and  «Je- 
an Ballant,  ail  this  assigna  to  this  monnaient  an  imporbaooe 

in  the  history  of  the  Frenoh  Renaissance,  thafc  is  yet  too  ii- 

1304  a 
ttie  appreoiated.  It  is  reppoduoed  in  ?ig.  812  a.      Let 

as  afctempt  to  prove  the  reasons  forming  a  ground  for  the  aat- 

horship  of  Goajon. 

Kote  ia04  0.  îrom  a  p^Yvo"totvop\v  \û\,t\\ou\,  xvo\»e  ot  outYvov, 
Eiouis  de  Breze  died  in  1531.  Between  the  years  1536  and 
1544  his  widosf,  ths  famogs  Diana  of  Poitiers,  had  this  monum- 
ent erected  for  him.      îhe  histopian  of  Rouen  migat  hold 
Jean  Qoujon  to  be  its  aabhor,  since  he  thsn  direlb  in  that  ci- 
ty.  Without  knovring  this  opinion,  we  liksîrise  reached  this 
conjecture,  indsed  first  as  a  resuit  of  the  reiationsnip  of 
the  pecaliar  oharàoter  of  the  surfaces  on  several  aiouidings 
ïfith  those  of  tae  tîfo  autnentic  ooluoins  of  Goujon  in  3.  Macl- 
ou  at  Rouen. 

Bouetv.  Eoxxexv,  1837.   Itv  A.  î)ovceV^8  tex\  to  krX   Arc\\\\ecX\iTa\, 
eTv  îroTvoe.   p.  18-24» 

ïet  only  after  a  séries  of  years  were  the  reasons  ciear  to 
us,  that  noîT  compei  us  to  recignize  nere  a  ïrork  of  «Jean  Goujon. 
370.   The  Oompositioa. 

On  a  sarcophagus,  sbretohed  out  and  naked,  soarcely  covered 
by  a  shroud  at  one  place,  lies  the  deceased.  Two  pairs  of  o 
ooupled  and  fluted  corinthian  columns  enclose  the  sarcophagus 
and  Project  so  far  from  their  pilasters,  that  with  thèse  they 
form  tiro  tabernacles,  as  it  iifere.  In  that  at  the  head  of  the 
deceased  kneels  his  widow,  praying  to  the  Madonna  and  Ghild, 
.fho  stands  in  the  othsr  tabernacle  at  the  feet. 

Above  the  entaûlature  of  the  columns,  in  tne  form  of  virtu- 
es,  ooupled  oaryatids  stand  on  pedestals.  Tne  pairs  of  colu- 
mns and  of  oaryatids  with  their  returned  entablatures  form  o 
bold  enclosing  structures  at  ooth  ends  of  the  tomb.  Betteen 
them  botb  entablatures  extend  to  the  rear  wall,  and  divide  it 
into  tîfo  stories.   In  the  lo?fer  hang  two  inscription  tablets. 
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eaclosed  by  rolled  oartoaohes  and  festoons  of  fraits.  The  u 
apper  story  recèdes  in  its  entire  vidth  as  a  roaad-arched  ai- 
che»  wûich  is  occapisd  by  tQ3  egaestrian  statae  of  Breze  in 
fall  armor  wltà  armored  iiorse,  passlng  toirard  the  right. 

Above  ths  second  entablatare  are  at  the  sldes  arms  and  emb- 
lems,  arrangea  like  trophies,  Mek  supported  by  a  hegoat,  pl> 
aced  to  crosra  the  projections^  irhile  in  the  middie  of  the  re- 
ar  wail  the  figure  of  patience  terminâtes  the  structure.  In 
a  noble  pose,  she  sits  before  a  round-arohsd  fiât  recess  und- 
er  a  tabernacle  borne  by  two  columns,  that  on  the  outer  sides 
and  above  the  impost  of  the  niche  is  accotnpanied  by  small  an- 
gels  as  caryatids,  beneath  theoa  being  oonnected  irith  the  ent- 
ablature  by  consoles  of  quadrant  forai. 

On  this  strikingly  olear  composition  is  alternately  employ- 
ed  black  marble  and  white  alabaster.  Of  the  latter  are  the 
psdestals  (ezcept  the  black  base  and  cap),  bases,  capitals 
and  the  frieze.  îïhits  are  also  the  statues  and  the  rear  '/rail 
in  the  lower  story. 
371.  Détails. 

The  lower  entablature  has  a  frieze  irith  festoons,  whose  gar- 
lands  are  alternately  fastened  to  the  wall  and  to  aaasked  heads 
above  inspiption  tablets.  A  bird  /rith  expanded  wings  fills 
eaoh  spaoe  above  a  festoon.  The  masks  bave  an  expression  of 
antique  repose,  and  are  animated  by  beaatifui  feeling.  The 
festoons  recall  those  of  Qiovanni  da  Qdine,  indeed  with  the 
same  interprétation,  that  we  frequently  see  in  the  original 
drawings  of  Du  Cerceau. 

The  upper  frieze,  evidently  oecause  it  extends  above  carya- 
tids instead  of  columns,  combines  more  animated  and  refiaed 
éléments  than  the  lower  one.  ?ive   seated  Viotories  with  ext- 
ended  arms  hold  wreaths  on  îfinged  lions,  eaoh  laying  a  paw  on 
her  knee,  and  they-form  charming  groups,  in  which  the  lines 
of  the  tails,  wings,  arms,  combined  with  the  consoles  of  the 
seats  of  the  Viotories,  hâve  a  magâcal  harmony.  The  four  si- 
éûder  and  graoeful  flower  vases  or  urns  separate  thèse  groups 
and  again  unité  the  whole  into  a  single  motive  filled  with  t 
the  noblest  charm. 

In  tùe  tîïo  friezes  are  the  drawing  and  exécution  of  such  a 
kind,  that  one  queries  jfhether  it  was  exaouted  by  Italians. 
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The  Oorlotbian  capitals  ar3  perhaps  rather  Lovr»  bat  stlll  ba« 
V3  somethlQg  aagular  like  those  In  the  coart  of  the  Loavre, 
and  tùay  are  already  focaasd  after  olassioai  rnodels.  The  csr- 
tainly  smaller  Goaiposlts  capitals  oq  th3  apper  tabernacle  are 
considerably  bstter  and  more  mature*  It  is  someihat  distarb- 
±n^,   that  the  caryatld  groaps  appear  too  broad  as  masses,  and 
indeed  also  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  coinmns  supporting 
them.  The  iatter  impression  is  perhaps  laerely  a  resuit  of  t 
the  gtille,  that  screens  the  louer  pedestal,  srhose  effsct  is 
someîfhaii  affeoted, 

372.  3roands  lor  Authorship  of  Goujon. 

îhe  reasoas  oompelliag  us  to  assume  Jean  Goujon  as  the  des- 
igner of  this  composition  are  as  follows; — 

First  of  ail  it  appears  to  me  impossible,  that  in  this  vork 
of  architecture  and  of  sculpture,  thèse  îrere  by  tïfo  différent 
masters.  Eoth  arts  are  so  intimately  combined,  that  tney  co- 
uld  hâve  been  so  united  only  by  a  single  master.      This  c 
oircumstanoe  alons  is  as  good  as  décisive  for  the  authorship 
of  jean  goujon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exécution  of  ail  tûe 
figures  can  scaroeiy  hâve  been  entlreiy  by  him. 

otvxe  ot  ôeort®  II  ot  i^^^oVse  ot  Bowen,  Jeoxv  Soujoiv  \tx  lô41-i 
iô42  \»os  ô.e»\»énoteà  os  >6tOTveou\"ter  oiftà  moBon'».  lïxe  \oiWer  i» 
\aox'âL  i»a8   t^vetv  tVve  mos-t  oo^amoix  â.e8V.4Tvait\OTv  ^ov   oro\\\.\oc-ts. 

Bartioularly  beautifui  is  the  extended  form  of  the  deceassd. 
With  its  head  bent  backward  and  the  hign  arohed  oreast  is  the 
figure  inoontestably  the  prototype  for  that  of  Henry  II  in 
his  Tomb  at  3.  Denis.  Oharming  is  likewise  the  small  angel 
supporting  the  arms,  and  standing  an  a  console  behind  the  kn- 
eeling  widow.  Very  notable  is  then  the  figure  of  Patience, 
îrith  the  aost  beautifui  and  masteriy  movement  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  be  represented  in  front  view  Dsfore  the  flat  niche. 
It  is  full  of  natural  nobility,  without  a  vestige  of  that  pa- 
rticular  trench  élégance,  that  later  and  even  ïfith  Goujon  îras 
seldom  frea  from  something  coquettish.  This  so  animated  and 
charàing  figure  is  the  instructive  évidence,  like  the  study 
of  the  iforks  of  a  great  master  —  hère  the  female  forms  of  Ra- 
phaël in  the  Stanzes  —  forming  and  ennobling  inspired  Goujon, 
/fithout  in  any  way  restricting  his  créative  poîcers  and  perso- 
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Personal  design.  In  ail  Prenoh  art  at  that  tlae  coald  Goujon 
alone  inodel  thls  figare,  and  it  appears  as  a  second  signatare 
ot   the  master  on  tbie  itork. 

As  a  third  signatare  of  Goujon  must  be  regarded  the  follow- 
ing  peculiarity.  Wniie  both  the  gênerai  ooinposition  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  ail  mouldings  and  détails  are  derived  fr- 

ooa  the  severe  tendenoy  of  Bramants  and  of  Michelangelo,  there 

<      -» 

appears  directly  and  without  any  reason  on  tvfo  places  in  the 
détails  the  influenoe  of  Michelangelo  in  the  direction  of  the 
Dizarre.  It  is  that  in  the  rolled  work  of  the  tyro  inscripti- 
on tablets,  partioularly  in  the  Tfinged  goat  heads,  that  supp- 
urt  the  cartouches .  îhey  recall  certain  foriss  on  !4ichslauge- 
io's  Medici  tombs  in  S.Ciorenzo,  especially  on  the  masks  anj.t 
the  breastpiate  of  the  Giuliano.  Gikeîfise  are  lions'  paws 
arranged  at  the  angles  of  the  pedestals  of  the  trophies,  ac;c- 
ompanied  by  foras  borrosfed  from  no  natural  kingdom,  but  from 
tûe  caprice  of  Michelangelo  are  not  always  derived  fortunate 
Imaginative  forms,  A  similar  sudden  occurrence  of  soms  fanc- 
iful  Barocco  détails  inspired  by  Michelangelo  in  the  middle 
of  a  composition  of  classicai  severity  ite   saw  on  the  pilaster 
oâpitals  of  the  taole  of  the  famous  altar  of  Jean  Goujon  at 
Chantilly.   (3ee  Pig.  187  and  Art.  140). 

A  fourth  and  very  important  reason  for  asoribing  the  design 
of  this  monument  to  J.  Goujon  lies  in  the  ralationsolD  of  it 

1  î^07 

to  the  portai  of  Anst,  to  which  we  shail  again  return. 
iut  Philibert  De  L'Orme  cannot  ba  thought  of  as  architecb  of 
the  tomb  begun  in  1535  an  Rouen,  since  he  first  returned  from 
Italy  in  1536,  and  sfhiie  stiil  entirely  unknosrn,  settled  fir- 
st in  Lyons. 

2.  'Tomb  of  Francis  I. 
873.  Greaii  Part  playsd  by  Architecture. 
Thati  one  of  the  kings'  tombs  in  îïhioh  architecture  played 
the  most  important  rois,  and  also  forms  the  mosfc  important  m 
mass,  is  the  famous  îomb  of  Francis  I,  his  first  sfife  and  ta- 
rée ohildren  in  the  Abbey  Ohurcn  of  S.  Denis.  It  was  erected 
after  the  design  and  under  the  supervision  of  ?h.  De  L'Orme. 
As  sculptors  are  mentioned  Pierre  Sontemps,  Ambroise  Perret 

and  a  séries  of  others. 
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the   toœb  ss  oonoeivei  as  a  detaohed  triamphal  arob  witii  ta- 
rée archways,  îinose  ground  plan  forms  a  kini  of  areek  oross, 
coaipeiled  oy  ttie  location.  îh9  tvro  narrosier  side  arches  form 
passages.  The  middle  highsr,  «rider  and  longer  arohiiay  is  cl- 
osel  by  the  continuons  pedsstal,  and  on  this  stood  the  t»o 
sacrophaguses,  foraied  after  antique  prototypes,  on  which  tae 
t?fo  daoeased  rest. 

As  the  apper  termination  serve  the  kneeling  figures  o£   the 
king  and  of  his  wifs  Claude  of  F'ranca,  aoooaipanied  by  three 
oth3r  statues,  the  Dauphin  francis,  3harles  of  Orlaans  and 
Giiarlotte.  In  the  refined,  noble  and  sufficiently  bold  moul- 
dings,  in  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  fluted  lonic  order, 
in  the  tablet  Trithout  inscription  intersecting  the  aronitrave 
may  one  reoognize  the  noble  aiaster  of  the  portai  at  Anet,  Ph- 
ilibert De  L'Orme.  Began  before  1543,  it  sfas  completed  after 

1303  * 

1559     by  griaaticcio.  The  monument  is  of  white  marble, 

the  panels  of  the  frieze  of  blaok  marble,  the  plinth  below  t 

ths  pedestal  has  an  ogee  moulding  and  is  in  gray  marble. 

It  '<fould  be  interesting  to  kno?î,  îfnether  De  li'Orms  had  any 

knowlôdge  of  the  tifo  designs  in  the  style  of  a  triumphal  aroh, 

that  Agostino  Busti  (il  Bambaja)  had  made  for  the  monument  of 
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Gaston  de  Foix.      That  in  the  uouvre  and  the  other  in  the 

possession  of  fche  duke  d'Aumals  may  '^ell  hâve  baen  sent  bo  o 

obtain  the  opinion  of  tae  king,  and  nay  nave  been  pressrved 

in  his  collection. 

LouXs  XII.  At\.  8ô9. 

374.   Lacking  portions  of  the  Monument. 
It  appears  that  not  ail  intended  ornamental  figure  sculptu- 
res ïrere  executed.  It  is  difficalt  to  assume,  that  on  tae  p 
projecting  column  there  shoula  not  follouf  above  its  entablat- 
ure  a  orowning  motive,  suoh  as  a  smali  angel  or  candelabra. 
Hencô  it  may  oocur,  that  at  présent  for  a  monument  of  this  k 
kind  in  the  interior  of  a  ohurcn,  the  purely  architectural  p 
plays  too  great  a  part  in  proportion  to  the  sculpture.  In 
spite  of  the  motive  of  the  triumphal  aroh,  it  nas  more  tne  ef- 
fect  of  a  massive  oity  gâte.  On  the  monuments  of  Louis  XII 
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and  of  Henry  II,  the  proportions  of  architecture  and  soulpta- 
re   must  be  more  correct.   8at  this  remark  mu3t  not  lessen  the 
exèeilenoe  of  the  treatment  of  the  architecture. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this,  we  found  in  connection  witû 
the  study  of  documents  relating  to  ths  Tomb  of  Henry  II  an 
entireiy  unexpeoted  justification  of  our  feeling,  that  the  m 
monument  did  not  produce  the  impression  of  a  composition  car- 
risd  entireiy  to  completion. 

In  tùe  inventory  of  the  superintendent  Mederic  de  Donon  in 

1572  are  found  enumerated: —  "sixteen  littie  children  of  mar- 

bie,  that  shouid  serve  for  the  Tomb  of  the  late  king  Francis 

I"»  eight  îfere  by  Germain  Pilon  and  eight  oy   Ponce  Jacquio, 

tiaree  of  îfhich  virere  taksn  by  Jean  Picart  for  the  monument  of 
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the  heart  of  Henry  II  in  the  ^elestins.   '    The  number  and 

size  correspond  exactly  to  the  existing  needs  of  ornaments  a 

• 

above  the  lonic  columns.   Palustre  has  read  this  statement 
differently,  and  desires  to  douot  the  correctness  of  the  inv- 
entory of  the  royal  superintendent  De  Donon.  He  could  oniy 
beiisve  in  eight  caiidren  by  Sermain  Pilon,  but  further  iden- 
tifies tnem  with  "eight  figures  of  fortune  in  the  round  in  ic 
»hite  marble,"  tnat  9e  L'Orme  likewise  ordered  cf  Germain  Pi- 
ion  for  tne  îomb  of  Francis  I.   He  wouid  again  rscognize  tas 

latter  in  eight  carya&ids  in  reèief  (very  iow  relief)  on  the 
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vault  of  the  middle  arcnway.      L.  Qimier  has  indaei  justly 
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emphasized  the  error  of  this  last  identification,      from 

ïfhich  he  ooncludes,  tnat  the  monument  of  Francis  I  has  nothi- 

ng  to  shoïf  from  3.  Pilon. 

He%o\.vc8  de  Xo  Soc\e-te  àe  V^tiXsXoS.re  de  Çorxa,  Vo\.  3.  ïeov 
18711.  p.  2Ô1. 

NoXe  13ii.  Sec  îcx\.ustTe,  L.  ^^^'''^^^^  ÇWoxv  \xv  Go^ett-e  àes 
Beoux  i^vts.  3  va  perxod.  Yo\.  il  i.lSSA'^.  p.  ^-16. 

)(o\e  131^.   See  Çi\\TOw\.c\ue  des  fer\©.  p.  220.  ÇovVs.  I89<ô. 

The  followinô  statements  in  the  Study  of  Â.  de  Soisiisie 
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nevertheless  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  inventory  of  tne 

royal  superintendent,  and  thereby  of  tne  original  number  of 
lô  littie  figures. 

Xotc  1313.   Bo\s\,\8\,e.  p.  257-259. 

On  i^ov.  10,  1530,  some  one  asserts,  tnao  "after  the  decease 
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ot   the  labe  master  Jeaa  g^ullant,  irho  was  contractor  for  tha 
oonstruotion  of  fcàs  said  tomb,  ne  say  oae  named  Pillon  causa 
to  03  bpoaght  in  a  iiouss  oalled  Ga  Hache  ia  the  said  S.  Denis, 
nine  littie  people  of  white  marbls,  that  yrere  placed  in  a  ch- 
apei  of  the  great  ahurch  of  the  said  3.  Denis." 

On  Jan.  13,  1531,  Charles  Bullant  aaong  others  was  interro- 
gated  before  a  court  oonoerning  fche  "aine  littie  people  or  1 
piump  littie  caildren  of  marble,  tsro  and  one-nalf  ft.  high, 
oarried  away  îrith  the  connivance  of  Donon  for  M«bshal  De  Retz." 

Before  the  court  Mederic  de  Donon  testifisd  on  Jan.  15,  1581, 
ooncsrning  -  -  "the  î?Qoie  of  the  nuaber  of  13  littie  children 
of  white  aiarble,  of  which  the  king  had  made  a  gift  to  the  sa- 
id lord  aiarshal."  Thus  again  16  less  three.   Tae  reason  for 
not  using  thsm  '/rs  find  in  the  lefcter  of  Henry  III  on  flar.  22, 
1579,  to  warshal  De  Retz,  in  whioh  he  states  the  gift;  it  ru- 
ns: —  "Sooae  children  of  aiarble,  that  had  been  made  formerly  , 
thinking  to  use  them  for  the  tomb  of  the  late  king  Francis, 
our  gTandfather,  ïfoioh  remained  useless  and  of  no  service,  on 
account  of  the  change  of  the  design  by  the  late  Abbe  of  3. 
Martin". 

Thus  it  oocurred  in  conséquence  of  the  completion  of  the  t 
toub  under  the  supsrinteadeace  of  Primaticcio;  tûan  ths  16  1 
littie  croifning  figures  (and  perhaps  four  candelabras  or  sim- 
iiar  crowning  ornaaients)  were  omitted.  Wnether  core  was  lost 
thereby  for  the  architecture, than  was  perhaps  secured  for  the 
effect  of  the  five  kneeling  figures,  '/?e  oannot  décide  hère. 

3.  The  Mausoleum  called  "Sépulture  des  Valois  and  the 
Tomb  of  Henry  II. 

a.   The  gênerai  Oomposition  of  the  Mausoleum. 
375.  Original  Purpose. 

'/fe  noif  pass  to  the  last  of  thèse  royal  tombs,  that  of  Henry 
II  and  of  natherine  de  Medici.   It  is  évident,  ttiat  in  coaipa- 
rison  to  tne  monuments  of  iouis  XII,  and  espeoially  that  of 
Francis  I,  that  the  aierely  small  dimensions  of  the  same  in  i 
its  présent  form  exiplain  thereby,  that  this  forms  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  ?rhole,  and  that  by  its  location  in  the 
middie  of  the  grand  "Sépulture  or  Chapel  des  Valois",  ix,   for- 

med  therewitn  an  inseoarable  whole,  as  3iay  be  seen  in  our  Pi^. 
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213.  Palustre  also  coaipieteiy  recognizes  this. 
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Xo\6  1314*   S^®  QoieWe  àes  Beaux  Ar\e.  Z   va  SerVes.  Vo\, 

11,  p.  aeo. 

Gourajod  oertainiy  hit  thé  aail  on  the  head,  whea  he  ?rrote 
of  Catherine  cl3  Meiici: —  "3he  dreaaied  of  possessing  at  3.  0 
Denis  a  nesf  San  torenzo".    '  îhis  wish  of  the  Florentine  1 
lady  is  only  too  perceptible,  ôrimaticcio  prepared  a  design 
for  the^Ibalian  queen  of  France,  that  by  its  genius  oertainiy 
oast  into  the  shade  the  architecture  of  the  two  Medici  Chape- 
Is  of  Fiorenoa,  This  création  is  arohiteoturally  of  such  im- 
portance, the  question  of  its  authorship  has  been  so  aiuch  ob- 
soured,  and  the  origin  of  the  Bonument  is  so  instructive  for 
the  understanding  of  the  state  of  the  development  at  that  ti- 
me  of  frsnoh  architecture  and  décoration,  that  i?e  must  go  mo- 
re fuily  into  thèse  varions  points,  and  throff  full  light  the- 
reon. 

iîo^e  1315.   See  Gouva^oà,  L.   Beux  epoxaes  àe  Vo  çt\vo\>eV\,e  ^ 
tMiX\ero\.v«  àes  Va\o\.s  etc.  \xv  xemoxreô  ài.e  \»o  Soc\.e\.e  Xo\\,ot\.o\,e 
des  Axvl\,ç\ua\\*e6  d-e  îTOTvoe.  Vo\.  38.  p.  12   ot  aepoTo\e  TepT\Tvt. 
Çav\,a.  1873. 

The  arrangement  of  the  greafc  circuiar  Tom^-Chapel,  also  oai- 
ied  Notre  Dame-la-Rotonde,  5ças  already  desoribed  in  the  Sect- 
ion on  domed  ouildings.  (See  Art.  747  et  seq.).  The  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  architecture  must  ho^ever  be  reserv- 
ed  aère,  sinoe  it  can  only  be  properiy  treated  in  connection 
with  the  Tomb. 

b.  Tomb  proper  of  Henry  II  and  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
37Ô.  The  architectural  Composition. 

The  oomoosition  of  the  tomb  itself  is  évident  from  Fig.  213. 
1316 

After  the  removai  of  the  tomb-chapel,  the  monument  îras 

placed  in  the  Abbey  Churoh.  It  was  torn  down  in  the  tims  of 
the  révolution,  anà  witû  the  others  »a3  àgain  restored  under 
Niapoleon  III. 

Ko-te  13ie.   i^t^^-^  O'^"^  o^^  exv4vQ\>\.tv|  Ki\^   G\8Sov\  \,x\  \,\\e  Cio\,oo- 
êrop\\\.e  des  Lou>dve  \w  ?ov\8. 

THs  sepulchral  chaoïber  is  shaped  less  like  a  sarcophagus  t 
than  a  shrine,  has  at  each  end  a  doorway,  and  is  entirely  op- 
én  'rfith  oolumns  at  the  sides. 

The  proportions  of  tnis  order  are  charming.  A  saostructure 
suodiviled  twice  in  its  neight  irould  nave  had  a  ûetter  sifeot 
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than  tàe  mère  pedestal. 

The  oolaaans  are  of  gray  marble.  It  is  red  in  the  panels  on 

trie  pedestal.  The  standing  figures  at  the  angles  and  the  kn- 

eeling  figures  of  the  king  and  queea  are  of  bronze  and  very 

beautiful.  Yet  more  ideaily  graceful  are  the  reliefs  at  the 

middie  of  the  four  sides  of  the  substruoture,  in  jfhioh  is  oom- 

binsd  in  a  oharining  manasr  the  style  of  jsan  3oujon  with  that 

of  Bandinelli,  aaore  rarely  iflth  that  of  Michelangelo,  indsed 

often  withont  mannerism.  The  mouldings  are  animated  and  most- 

ly  good.  îhe  architraves  and  caps  of  the  doopways  permit  the 

study  of  the  iforks  of  iiiohslangelo  in  San  ùorenzo  to  be  piain- 

iy  rscognized.  The  finsly  ssrrate  Oorinthian  capitals  are  s 

stiff  and  without  grâce.  The  strongiy  returned  entabiatures 

seem  to  requipe  a  orowning  termination. 

VVoWet-Ve-Duc.   Some  pov\s  oire  VocVVw^,  XVz   OTv.t,\,e  t^'l^i^®*  ^ 
Yvox^e  reae\TDeà  T^^eàestoYs  se"\,  àxoèoxvoW.;^  etc.   TJYve  pra^er  àesVs 
\\Qv>e  d.\2oppeaveô.,  axvà  XYve  \x\v»\s,\.\.t^\.\.>^  Teatoreà  s\o\\x68  ot  \lcve 
OTv|\,es  \\av>e  \08"t  o  portvoxv  ot  t\ve\r  ot'\,v\^\x\es.   T\\e  12  mosks 
etc.  ave  àomo^ed,.  i,Bov6\,\,8\c.  p.  292"^ • 
377.   îne  Statues, 
îhe  oomaieaosd  reclining  nad3  figure  of  the  queen,  whicn  Jé- 
rôme délia  Robbia  had  begun  in  marble,  was  identified  by  Cour- 
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ajod     in  the  îooie  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  "It  is  in  a 

grand  style",  ne  writes  of  it.  The  existing  nude  corpses  of 
the  king  and  queen  were  both  by  3.  ?illon,aad  of-  |reat  artis- 
tic  beauty.  Perhaps  hovfever  thsrs  is  lacking  to  them  someth- 
ing  of  the  sacred  soleinity  of  déath.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  figure  of  the  then  still  living  natherine.   Palus- 
tre must  be  right,  when  he  wrîtes: —  '^ïïith  an  art  slièlitly  s 
sonsu&l,  l.;H  ro^p'/ui^v •■.le  ù.   //ciïiar;  nol  j.i  '1.^.^:1,    but  sleeping. 
The  left  thigû  is  slightly  raised  as  in  a  dream,  which  destr- 
oys  the  symmetry  of  the  feet  vieîied  from  the  front.  The  ha- 
nds  lie  in  différent  directions  and  are  separated  by  a  consi- 
dérable distance,  and  as  for  the  head,  it  is  half  veiled  and 
entirely  surroundsd  by  carefally  arranged  ourls;  it  does  not 

rise  from  the  shroud,  but  reposes  luxuriantly  on  a  rich  cush- 

1319 
ion.      The  most  striking  portion  of  this  figure  seems  co 

nave  entirely  disappeared.  If  I  do  not  err,  the  artist  ûas 
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given  to  the  handa  of  êatherine  de  Medioi,  even  to  very  sligfat 
variations  and  tha  eatire  pose»  those  of  tii3  Venus  de  tfedicil 
Who  had  this  idea  indeed,  Priaatiocio  or  3.  Pillon,  or  even 
Qatiierine  hersalf,  It  is  diffioalt  to  say.  Perhaps  sonethi- 
ng  may  rasait  from  the  following. 

Xo\e  l^ld.   âee  ^o%eX\e  des  leoux  Arts,  a  rd  Sevrés.  Yo\.. 

Sinoeoû  tua  tomb  for  the  iieart  of  Henry  II,  primatiooio  d 
designed  ina  group  of  toa  three  gaacas  laid  out  by  germain 
Billon     (now  in  the  Oouvra),  —  Palustre  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  choica  of  this  mastar  came  from  the  quaen  herself — 
then  an  inspiration  for  this  figura  procesding  from  the  Venus 
de  Medioi  must  not  be  surprising. 

u^\,^  ^er^  X.WWe,"  Be  o\so  t^^t®^*  ^*^*  ^^«'  «uiper\3\.a\0TV  anà 
âi.eB\tx\\xv|  \»4  Bt\iiioWcc\o.   Otve  ot  *otc  XTK\on\o^s  enèro\>eà  oo\fc- 
\>os\.\\oTvs  ot  ïio^\voe\  \.8  t^^^^^V'i^o^®  o  Tv.eorer  moàeV,  to^  \Vxeae 
■tVwee  t^l^J^ves  ot  Çromot\.co\o  oTvà  ÇWXiOxv,  t\\axv  \s  tXve  ^roup  ot 
B\.e^o. 

When  did  thèse  figures  originate?  Qourajod  belisves,  that 
the  note  from  15S3  given  by  Boislisle  refers  to  the  masks  for 
thèse  tîfo  nude  figures,  wiiile  Boislisle  and  perhaps  justly, 

refers  it  not  to  the  reolining  corpses,  but  to  two  reolining 

1321 
figures  in  stafce  apparel.      Likevise  the  two  beautiful  br- 
onze statues  kneeling  above  were  finally  exeouted  by  Pillon 
and  were  cast  by  Benoit  Souoher* 

>to\e  1321.   Bo\.s\,\.8\»e,  k.   àe.  p.  2'72-2'ï3. 

1322 

Palustre     takas  the  passage  in  the  Comptes  des  Bâtimen- 
ts du  Roi;  ''Total  of  the  expansés  of  the  fcomb  of  the  late  ki- 

ng  Henry  3,033  livres  and  13  sous"  as  proof,  that  in 

1570  the  monument  proper  îfith  its  statues  '^as  complète.  Thus 
this  ooourred  entirsly  under  the  supervision  of  Primaticcio. 

Xote  1322.   See  t\\e  sowe.   Kote  1320.  p.  291. 

878.  The  Part  taken  by  Primatiocio  in  the  Execution. 

Bpimatiooio  only  made  and  furnished  the  design  for  the  ext- 
ernal  figures,  as  ne  did  for  tue  three  grâces  of  3.  Pillon, 
or  did  ne  hère  leave  the  initiative  in  design  for  the  reolin- 
ing and  the  praying  figures  to  the  three  soulptors  Qomenioo 
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9ioreQtino,  (Sirpiamo  dalla  Robbia  and  germain  P111oq«  after 
a  genesal  statsment  of  irhat  «ras  desired,  satisfyiag  bitoself 
ifitu  improving  thelr  aodels,  untll  thèse  fitted  into  bis  gên- 
erai barmoay,  and  corresponded  to  bis  views?  gotb  procedares 
migbt  oe  oontemporary  and  àlternately  employed.  The  différe- 
nce in  tbe  obaraoter  of  r.tne  Satherine  of  Pillon  and  tbat  beg- 
un  by  délia  Robbia  peroiits  tbe  conclasions,  thab  irben  in  tbe 
ooupse  of  tbe  stady  a  fora  was  found,  tbat  better  pleased  âa- 
tberine  pC£*9ilsatiocio,  tbis  iras  adopted. 

Likeirise  tBe  disqaiet  of  tbe  folds  running  in  ail  directions 
of  Q.  Pillon' s  statue  of  tbe  Kadonna  in  tbe  Onarob  de  la  Qou- 
tare  in  {je  Mans  perisits  tbe  assamption  of  a  purifying  influe- 
enoe  of  èrimatiooio,  indeed  sinoe  tbe  former  stucco-worker 
^rimaticoio  migbt  very  îreli  bave  modeled  tbe  two  naked  figur- 
es bimself.  îbere  is  in  tbea  an  idéal  simplicity  and  baraiony, 
a  fluidity  of  tbe  gênerai  lines,  tbat  sûoits  no  vestige  of  tbe 
so  frequently  puérile  nortbern  réalisa. 

If  one  compares  tbe  beautiful  folds  on  tas  praying  figure 
of  tbe  king  in  tbeir  grand  Italian  simplicity  witb  tbe  numer- 
ous  smaller,  unquiet  folds,  as  if  accidentally  produced,  on 
tbe  reolining  figure  of  Henry  II  in  state  garments,  wbioa  fo- 
rms  no  beautifully  graduated  entire  group,  tben  one  rsoogniz- 
es,  tbat  tbe  latter  form  is  more  realistic  and  Frsnob  tbaa 
tbe  forcer,   bikenise  tbere  is  muob  more  poetry  anl  dignifi- 
ed  artistic  simplicity  and  grâce  in  tbe  kneeling  figure  of  t 
tbe  queenl  tban  in  tbe  Catherine  represeated  in  later  years 
as  stretcbed  out  in  sbate  apparel,  îritb  tae  unpleasing  monot- 
onous,  yet  unquiet  folds  of  ber  garments. 

In  any  case  it  must  be  regarded  as  certain  and  fixed,  tbat 
on  tbe  Tomb  of  Henry  II  notbing  occurred,  tbat  Primatiocio 
did  not  arrange,  and  tberefore  tbe  îiork  may  pass  for  bis  oiin. 
On  tbe  otber  band,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  tbat  maay  ^rsncb 
peculiarities  are  tbereia  erprssssd.  At  any  rate  tbe  tomb  of 
Henry  II  came  from  an  atelier  of  tbe  scbool  of  Fontainebleau 
transferrsd  to  Paris,  and  it  forms  one  of  tbe  most  iaterest- 
ing  results  of  Italo-Frencb  collaboration. 

a.  Phases  of  tbe  Sxecution  and  tbe  collaborating  Arbists, 

Tbe  bistory  of  tbis  grand  monument  falls  into  tbree  phases, 
tbat  resuit  from  tbe  work  of  the  artists,  who  took  oart  in  i 
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its  ersction  and  BapexrTialoo. 

The  first  is  iS5d^i5ô6,  i.e.,  to  the  deatli  of  Oomanico  9io- 
rentlno  and  of  Jérôme  délia  Robbia*  The  second  to  the  death 
of  Prifflatiocio  in  1570.  The  third  f rom  1570  to  tha  érection 
of  the  tomb  in  the  domed  building  in  1594. 
Pirst  phase. 
87^.  Composition  of  the  Atelier. 

ffor  the  exécution  of  this  great  rork,  Primatiocio  had  grou- 
ped  together  a  number  of  artists,  who  indeed  belonged  to  the 
best  of  their  time  in  France.  He  kne*?  exactly  what  they  were 
able  to  do,  for  aaost  had  alrsady  long  worked  under  or  beside 
him. 

This  Italo-Prenoh  atelier  forma  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
the  school  of  Fontainebleau,  and  it  was  especially  important 
for  the  farther  development  of  the  contemporary  Prenoh  art^ 
namely  tàat  of  3ermain  Pillon. 

Bomenico  Foirentino  had  mads  in  1565  the  model  for  the  knee- 

ling  model  of  the  king,  in  order  to  be  cast  in  bronze.  Alre- 

1323 
ady  betîreen  1537  and  1540     he  had  already  worksd  under  P 

primatiocio  in  Fontainebleau.  Then  he  sras  indeed  as  master 

of  tûs  Tomb  of  Claude  de  Lorraine  and  Antoinette  de  Bourbon 

in  ïîoinville  (Art.  383),  which  passes  for  one  of  the  most  b8- 

autiful  in  grance,  »ith  Jean  goujon,  the  most  important  livi- 

ng  sculptûr  of  this  country. 

136,  192;  Vo\.  2,  V  120. 
To  the  Florentine  soulptor  Jérôme  délia  Robbia  was  intrust- 

ed  the  exécution  of  bhe  reclining  marbie  figure  of  the  gueen. 

1384 

Qermain  Piilon  nad  undertaken  to  make  tae  reclining  fig- 

13S5 
ure  of  the  king,         '    also  bad  tsfo  of  the  great  bronze  figur- 
es at  the  angles  and  some  reliefs  and  masks. 

XoXe   1324*      &ee   Qomp^es   des  %o\\.i&en\«  du  BoV.    VoV.    2.   p»    1 
120;    Vo\,    1.    p.    112,    in,    138,    213;    Yo\.    2,    p.    105,    Oxve    t^'^âi» 
^xW   o\Teod^    Vtv  1537    empXo^ed,   os    enoikeWcT'    onà  ?\ovex\\\,ne   «c\x\- 
ptoT»   \w  ^OTvta\Tve^V6ou,   \)\jft  .espec\o\,X^   o\80   os   s\xc\\   OT\d  \»\t.\\ 
ôvotVoxi  ÎTOX\oo\s   os   a«5c\v\.\.cc\   ou  o\\o-teou  )ioàr\.à>,    >B\\6ve  Yve  Yvoô. 
t\vc   -IV-tVe  oX    60u\ip\0T   ot    ^^e.  V\wi,    oxvà   \.tv   1563  «os  d,es\.|ivoteà. 
Wveve   os  moste'v'   Wkosou   oxvà   ex\|\TvceT. 

Xo^e  132d.      See   t\ve   some.   VoV.    2.    p.    119,    128. 
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Germain  Piilon  in  1560  was  bat  25  ysars  old.     Hls  first  cer- 
tain vork  consisted  on  tiie  eight  little  oapids,   that  «rere  or- 
dered  froai  him  by  De  LCOrme  for  the  Toab  of  ffrancis  I,   proba- 
bly  âboat  1548,   sinoe  they  were  first  oooapleted  under  Primat- 
iooio.     But  «re  saw  (art.   374),   that  in  conséquence  of  new  dé- 
cisions,  they  were  nob  used.     piilon  must  hâve  pleased  the  n 
new  superintendent,   for  we  see  him  working  for  him  at  the  sa- 
me  time  in  the  garden  hall  at  Pontainebleau,  on  the  Tomb  of 
Henry  II,   and  on  that  for  his  heart  in  the  Oelestins,   where 
he  executed  the  three  grâces  in  marble  after  Primaticoio^s 
design. 

Ponce,  Jacquio  or  Jaoquiau,   ifhom  Dimier  ^^^°  identifies  with 
the  Florentine  Ponzio,   as  it  seems  to  «e  rightly,   made  the  t 
two  other  bronze  figures,   also  marble  works,   and  likewise  two 
models  for  the  capital  s,   one  of  clay  and  the  other  of  stojcie 
(1565),   and  in  1565  he  must  hâve  made  an  important  modsl  in 
clay  or  gypsum  ''representing  part  of  the  tomb  of  the  body  of 

the  late  king  Henry,   ''  the  last,   since  he  received  for  it  the 
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great  sum  of  450  livres.  Jacquiau  may  îfell  hâve  been  a 

contemporary  of  the  young  Piilon,   since  his  first  work  also 

consisted  of  eight  cupids,   like  thosa  of  Piilon  on  the  tomb 

of  Francis  I.     As  Ponzio  he  had  worked  on  ths  grotte  at  Meud- 

on,   according  to  Vasari. 

Xotc  i326«      Ii\,w\er,    L.   i>ô8  Ixapos^ures   de  Leno\.T    \tv  GVvoxvV- 
^  que   des   Ar\a   et  àe   \,o   CurVosWe.    p.    119.   ?ar\8.    1900. 

)to\.e  \Z21*      Lea   Oomptes  des  BoWirnenta   du  ïlo\.   Yo\.   2.    p. 
10*/.      Bo\a\.Vs\»e,    k»   de.   p.   2^*7,    i&a\tes   "tYve  to^^o^^^t  s\oAemexvt 
"tïveveoty,  t^^^  ^^®  popevs  ot  X\.oo\o\.  used  Xixj  Vv\m. 

*«''îYve  t^TSt  Tvowe  pve^e^^\^T^t  \"tBe\/t    ^-^  1562    ^s   -tXvot  ot    t\ve 
"■8C\x\.v\ox»   and  Nmotle-moVteV  Çoxcce   3ooq\x\.o,    \\\e   owc\.exv\  co\\o\>- 
OTOtov  ot   jeTmo\x\  Ç\\\,ox\  ^ov   t\\e   \ox&\)   o^   fvoTvcts  I;  A\e  dee\.t- 
Tved   \\\e  tfcoueoVeum,    ov   z.X  Veoat  pvefoved   ot  Wve  order  od   \\ve 
A\>\^e  ot   S.   ^aT\\xv,    "•modeVs  of   c\»o>^  or  p\.Q8\er   represeAtxTvl  p 
pavX   ot    t^e   tOTO^o   ot    ï^et^v^^   II.""   Ixv   Wie  to^'^'O^^^I    occouxvt    i,\.e. 
ot    loÊB"^,    Ooco^vxxo    \.ô   ^ouxvd   o^oVn  iioV\.tv|    «*oiàOTV|  oWver  >dotVs   ot 
\\\,B   ovt*"   t\BO  cap\.\a\8   o^   coVuiR^xva,    t>»o  loronie  t^évxvea  ""   e\c. 

Among  the  masters  then  employed  on  the  Tomb  under  Primatic- 
oio,  «e  further  saw  tîfo  already  working  in  1536  at  Pontaineb- 
leau,   Laurens  Regnauldin  and  Louis  yeramberb,   each  then  r3cs- 
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receivlag  15  livres  salary  monthly,  as  Prisatiocio  had  25  11- 
vres.  Aiso  Pierre  c^ontemps,   the  chief  scalptor  of  tàe 

tomb  of  T„ranois  I,   îforked  after  1536  under  hira,   ^^^^  like  the 
t»o  others,   at  20  livres  monthly. 

)ïo\e  1328.   "S^ve  ^owic.  YoV,.  l.  p.  98. 

Xo\e  1329.   'Y^xe  some.  Vo\.  i.  p.  lOl. 

Daupens  Reynauldin  made  in  1565  and  1566  îfax  models  for  br- 
onze  reliefs  aboat  the  tomb  and  also  saoà  in  marble. 

Xote  1330.   "S^^e  S01^^.  Vo\.  2.  p.  119,  138. 

Fpemyn  Roussel!  aaade  in  1565  ând  1566  reliefs  (a  Oharity) 
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aad  a  mask  of  red  marble. 

Kote  1331.   "î^^e  so«ie.  Vo\.  3.  p.  119,  128. 

The  sculptor  Suaitier  exeouted  in  1565  the  ornamentation  a 
and  Benoit  Boaoher  oast  in  bronze  the  four  angle  figures  mod- 
eled  by  piilon  and  Jaoquio. 

The  aost  of  thèse  artists  are  furthermore  found  to  be  eaipi- 
oyed  at  the  saaae  time  on  other  v^rorks  under  the  direction  of 
Primatiocio.  ^^^'^ 

Kote  1332.   Bo\,s\\,6Ve,  ^.,  àe.  p.  248. 

Seoond  Phase. 

330.  Its  Oharaoter. 

The  seoond  phase  is  a  resuit  of  tae  deaths  of  the  t»o  Ital- 
ian  souiptors,and  of  tae  greatsr  partthen  ântrusted  to  Germa- 
in Villon,  then  30  years  old.  7ery  fe?r  statsments  reiatin^ 
to  this  phase  are  preserved.  Thèse  changes  did  not  affect  t 
the  gênerai  appearance  of  the  composition,  but  only  tûe  déta- 
ils and  the  oharacter  of  the  two  reclinin^  and  the  tïîo  pray- 
ing  figures. 

The  death  of  Domenico  in  1565  and  of  délia  Robbia  in  1566 
had  as  a  resuit,  that  as  palustre  believes,  Sermain  Pilion  r 
replaoed  the  figures  not  oompleted  by  theai  by  others  of  Piil- 
on's  own  design.   The  influence  of  Priaiaticcio  on  them  ;fas  a 
already  described.  Palustre  further  emphasizes  the  innovati- 
on on  this  tomb  in  assigning  to  bronze  such  an  important  part. 
Yet  this  also  entirely  agrées  vrith  the  îfell  known  talents  of 
Primaticcio,  on  account  of  which  he  was  originaiiy  called  to 
France,  and  /rith  his  knojrn  aotivity  in  oasting  bronze  figures 
after  the  antique,  whose  forms  he  had  iârought  with  him  tpo^a 
Rome. 
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It  was  indeed  perfsotly  correct,  that  Primaticoio  did  net 
require  from  Pillon  the  coopletion  of  ths  figures  begun  by  d 
délia  Robbia  and  Domenioo  Piorentino,  but  sougàt  with  àim  for 
nen   oues,  tbat  vould  correspond  to  the  taleuts  of  PllloQ. 

Boislisle  has  proved,  that  tiro  years  sarlier  tlian  is  found 

iû  tàe  Comptes  des  Bâtiments  du  Soi,  Eierambert  iras  Prinaatico- 
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10' s  for^man. 

\Y\e  cYv\.ae\.  o^  "t^ve.  s^OTveouWer,  bccome  tovemotv,  o\.vio>^s  uxxàer 

OT>A  ot  iia'T,  6,  156^.  VL.  102,  îïo.  ^    ot  l^v&\v\.v>e8  JSo\\,owo\,eô, 

7fa  havs  already  seen,  that  the  tomb  proper  was  completed  in 
1570  during  trie  lifetime  of  Primatiocio. 

Aocording  to  the  report  of  i!îov.  10,  1580,  it  seeais  yet  ta 
iiave  not  been  sreoted.  The  parts  vrere  placed  in  a  storenouse, 
''where  were  deposited  tae  effigies,  both  reclining  and  iprig- 

ht,  of  tae  late  king  and  his  companions and  jrhere  the 

said  effeiies  being  there,  botn  of  marble  and  of  bronze,"  had 
to  suffer  muoh  from  the  rain,  ^'^^^ 

Third  Phase. 

381.  Its  >^haraoter. 

In  the  third  phase,  tnat  commences  srith  the  death  of  Prima- 

ticcio,  one  is  almost  exciusiveiy  concerned  srith  the  building 

of  the  doaed  structure  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Valois  or  Notre 

Dame-1  a-Rotonde,  and  further  îfith  the  tsiro  state  figures  of  t 

the  king  and  queen,  that  may  well  be  iater  additions. 

Gontemporary  with  ths  frightful  days  of  the  night  of  3.  Bar- 

ttolemeîT,  the  architectural  aotivity  must  hâve  entirely  oeas- 

ed  for  a  séries  of  years,  and  ths  atelier  ûa7e  been  closed. 
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An  inventory  of  the  executed  pièces  was  taken. 

Ko^te   1335.      T:o\Davà   -t^ve   \.oô\  àa>à8   ot    Au|.    \.t\   15*72,    X\^^   o\e\,- 
Vev  \ûas  cVoaeà,    oftev   t\ve  ve|u\,0T   pTOoeàuTe  o^    on   \w>aeTv\ox*>à 
ot    "^^ô  ao-terxaVs.      Ox\  Sep\.    15,    X^z  sup.ev\,w\eTvàe^^^,  HeàerVc  de 
ûoxvoxv  «ladre  X\^z  io.eT\t^oo\S.OT^  ot    o\.\,   \\ve  \^0T^\,e8,    bo-t\\   o\  Çorxa 
oTvà   a\   S.   DeTv\.a.      Bo\6\.\.6\»e.   p.    2^8. 

I  cannot  explain  how  this  entire  interruption  mentioned  by 
Soislisle  is  to  be  harmonized  with  tûe  faot,   that  in  the  index 
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alone  remaining  of  bhe  last  volaoïe  of  the   Comptes  des  BatioQd- 
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nts  du  Roi,      works  are  also  mentiooed  in  tûe  years  1573, 

1574  and  1575.  Perhaps  thèse  merely  related  to  payments  for 

iforks  exeouted  before  1572* 

Xote  i^36«   See  po^ptee  des  BQ\\>Ti^eti\>s  du  "ECoV.  VoX.  i.  p.  2 

Aftsr  the  death  of  J.  Sullant  on  Qct.  10,  1578,  tàe  superin- 
tendence  of  the  tomb  was  entrastsd  to  ths  first  président  of 
the  ohambre  des  Comptes  de  Paris,  Antoine  Niooiay,  since  the- 
re  was  nothing  to  baild.  Hoîrever,  as  already  stated,  Baptis- 
te (la  Geroeau  beoai&e  the  suocessor  of  Ballant  on  this  baildi- 

1337 
ng  on  Dot;  17,  1578.      On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  time 

at  ffhioh  he  apparently  gave  up  this  office  is  not  olearly  ao- 

,     1338 
parent. 

Ko\6  i^^7.   Sec  X^e  sawie.  Yo\.  1.  p.  S8.   'SXvVs  \fcuet  Vivde^d 
pTo\>e  X\^z   ào\.e  ot  IbSl  ê\^eT\  \>^  BoSisWaVe.  p.  20*7. 

Xote  1338.   See  Av\.  20T  and  Xote  428. 

About  1582  »ork  must  hâve  been  more  active;  fop  in  the  ind- 
ex of  the  lost  volâmes  is  found  the  title,  "Construction  of 
the  îonab  of  tae  late  king  in  the  Churoh  of  3.  Denis;  estimate 
and  oontract  for  works  in  masonry  and  stoneoutting.  —  Purch- 
ase  of  marbles.  —  lagss  and  condition."  Dîeff  estimâtes  of  c 
cost  jfere  preparsd,  building  contracts  mads  and  marbis  parch- 

ased,  and  for  1533  masonry,  sculptures  and  employées  ara  men- 
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tioned.      About  1533  Germain  Pillon  commenoed  in  îfhite  mar- 

ble  the  two  figures  îfith  state  garments  reclining  on  bronze 
plates,  îfhioh  were  to  be  piaced  opposite  the  tomb.  Boislisle 
says  of  him;  '  "he  alone  remained  of  that  pleiad  of  artis- 
ts  called  by  Catherine  to  decorate  the  tomo  for  her  husband. 
He  reigned  as  master,  and  he  alons  regulated  the  last  détails 
of  ths  mausoieum  with  his  associate  from  the  Palace,  the  fir- 
st président  îïioolay". 

Xo-te  1339.   Sec  SJoi^ptes  des  BQt\metvta  d\x  Bo\,  YoV,  1.  p.  3S. 

Xote  13^0.   &ee  -tY^e  eame.  p.  273. 

Boislisle  says  that  the  fforks  oommsnced  in  1586  to  suffer 
on  account  of  the  departurs  of  Baptiste  Du  osroeau,  whioh  »as 
a  resuit  of  his  religions  convictions.  Pierre  des  Sstoile 

places  this  in  the  last  days  of  the  year  1535.  Sut  on 
Âpril  21,  1586,  Boislisle  states,  he  assistsd  in  measuring 
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tiis  îfork  dons  dariog  the  last  preoeding  year.      The  irorks 

were  iaterpupted  briefly  in  1537,  îfhethep  by  reason  of  the  d 

dsparture  of  Du  Cerceau,  or  on  aooount  of  the   dsath  of  Miooi- 

ay,  but  coûamenced  again  on  Oot.  23,  1537,  to  3tand  entirely 

still  after  tne  departure  of  tne  queen  oother  and  the  return 

of  Henry  III  after  the  "day  of  the  barricades". 

Xote  1^41.      Jle'aoN.re-aourTvoux.   YoV.   2.   p.    220, 

Kote  1342-      BoVs\,\,B\.e.   p.    2*74,    27ft. 

G.  fillon  died  on  ffeb.  3,  1590.  The  érection  of  the  mauso- 

ieum  foiioîfed  by  tne  architects  of  Henry  17  after  his  entry 
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into  Paris  in  1594.    '  Onder  the  regency  in  1719  on  aooount 

of  deoay,'  its  removal  was  decided  after  long  considération, 

and  this  was  oofflmenoed  on  Âug.  21. 

Kotc   1343.  >'S\\6  MJOT\ift   ot    "t-Vve   ■tomXs   vemaVxveà  u^t^'^^'a^^âb   \xv   X 

X\\£,  stote   \.iv  \ft\v\,c.\\  X\iZ  vûVàox»  ot   ^exvr^  II  \\aâL  Veft  t\xe\&  \.xv  çyvx- 

\.\t\.x\>è  Çov\.8   -   -   -  8covoe\>A   à\d.  t\\e  to^qô.   QTGYvWecta   occupa 

Xo   X'uz  \xx\,XXxi\2>\iZà>  porWiOUS   ot    t\\e   G\\urc\v,    or    \xv  d,et\»xv\\,e\\j    \ 
\.Tva-tQ\\,\^4  X\^^  moueoVexjtm   e\,o.*'  ^o\.s\,\.ô\.e,    p.    282,    28^. 

The  foundations  were  not  exeouted  jfiiih  safficient  care  pre- 
viousiy  by   Sullant  or  his  predecessors,  or  as  â  result  of  la- 
ok  of  care  during  the  removal  of  the  building  were  underminad. 
Already  in  1597  a  stonscutter  was  paid  6  croîrns  and  50  sous 
for  "supports  for  the  tombs  of  3.  Denis  in  France  and  restor- 
ing  a  foundation." 

Only  in  1609  and  1610  caine  the  sarcophaguses  of  Henry  III 
and  of  Catherine  from  Blois  to  3.  Denis,  indeed  through  the 
oare  of  Diana,  duchess  of  Angouleme,  iegitimated  of  France  a 
and  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  (Boisiisle.  p.  230). 
b.  Proof  of  the  Authorship  of  Primaticcio. 

As  often  as  »3  had  to  speak  of  the  Ohapsl  or  Mausoleum  of 
the  Valois,  vfe  hâve  mentioned  the  domed  structure  as  an  assu- 
med  ïfork  of  Priaaatiocio;  further  ws  hâve  prooeeded  on  the  con- 
viction, that  the  Qhapel  and  the  Tomb  vere  designed  and  devel- 
oped  at  the  same  tiaie  as  a  î?hole  and  by  the  same  artist.  The 

Booent  has  nosr  come  to  furnish  the  proof  of  this,  so  much  the 

1344 
more  since  opposing  views  bave  appeared,  and  Palustre     in 

his  iatest  îTork,  interrupted  by  death,  nas  atteoapted  to  esbab-^ 

lish  Pierre  r^escot  as  the  father  of  the  sntire  syork. 
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GoieWe  des  Beoux  j^v\s*  Z   va.   n^erVod.  Yo\,.  !!•  p.  5-2^,  27^-2^8*, 
Yo\.  12.  p.  2e2-2e«.  YeoT  1694. 

lirst  of  ail  are  to  be  reoallad  some  faots,  whioh  prove  ta- 
at  Primaticcio  vras  actually  the  architect  and  passed  for  sacii, 
30  that  oo  forelgn  asslsbaooe  «vas  requirad  in  tas  projectlng 
of  this  compositioQ. 

882.  Title  of  Primaticcio. 

Alrsâdy  in  the  patent  of  Francis  II  of  Jaly  17,  1559,  îihere- 
by  ôrlmatiocio  iras  appointed  saperintendent  of  tne  royal  buil- 
dings, "to  hâve  the  charge  and  superintendenoe  of  ail  and  ea- 

oh  of  the  buildings that  we  oould  build  and  design  ane/r 

hersaiter  in  fchis(realm),  the  entirety  of  ths  construction  of 

1345  ** 

the  Toiab  of  the  said  our  late  lord  and  father  —  is,. 
as  may  be  seen,  the  érection  of  this  tomb  deoided  on  and  esp- 
ecially  mentioned,  from  «ihich  appsars  the  importance  that  was 
attributed  to  this  andertaking.  When  De  û'Orme  received  from 
Henry  II  the  superintanding,  the  Tomb  to  tls  erectsd  for  Fran- 
cis I  îfas  not  partioalarly  mentioned. 

Xo^e  134^.   Sec  Comptes  des  BoWtfcexvts  du  Bo\..  YoV.l.p.^Oi. 

But  passages  are  also  found  in  which  Primaticcio  bears  the 

definits  title  of  architect  of  the  king.  In  the  accounts  of 

1563  is  a  charge  for  11  months'  salary  of  Primaticcio  at  100 
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livres  monthly,      "because  of  his  position  as  superintend- 
ant and  architect  of  the  king.  i'urther,  in  the  year  1566  is 
found  in  the  same  accounts,  on  occasion  of  a  séries  of  repai- 
rs of  the  Ghateaus  at  gontainebleau  and  at  3.  Qermain-en-ùaye, 

tfhich  were  paid  on  the  order  of  Primaticcio,  who  îras  désigna- 
is 47 
ted  as  arcûitect  in  ordinary  of  the  king. 

Xote  IB^e.   Comptes  des  BotWents  dvx  ïio\.Vo\..2.p.l0e. 

)(ote  i34T.   'îVve  same.  Yo\..2.p.i29. 

In  his  patent  of  appointment  as  superintendent  coeurs  the 
f olloifing  striking  and  pertinent  expression,  "his  great  expér- 
ience in  the  art  of  architecture,  of  which  on  différent  buil- 
dings and  on  several  occasions  has  made  good  proof.''  Also  as- 
sumed  that  one  can  oniy  explain  the  expression  as  a  proof  of 
his  oritical  intelligence  in  the  décision  of  architectural 
questions,  which  completely  sufficed  for  bhe  actual  supervis- 
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sapervlsory  mission  of  saperinteadeuoe,  bat  did  aot  empowsr 
ûim  for  the  préparation  of  créative  architectural  designs.  — 
Tnas  it  is  impossible  to  décide  for  the  latter,  if  ire  see  him 
designated  as  architect  of  the  king  and  as  architeot  in  ordi- 
nary  of  the  king. 

Xo-te  1348.   See  krX»    168. 

In  spite  of  ail  favor  of  Gatherine,  it  sfould  be  impossiole 
to  confer  on  him  saca  a  title  as  De  L'Orme  bors,  unless  ne  w 
'.fere  compétent  to  act  as  architect. 

383.  Models  and  Drawings  of  Primaticcio. 

But  cases  are  also  furtaer  found,  where  it  is  particularly 
mentioned,  that  during  his  office  of  superintendency  he  prep- 
ared  tûe  drawings  and  designs.  înrom  the  accounts  of  the  roy- 
al buildings  of  loô3  it  is  most  complately  certain,  that  ?ri- 
maticcio  furnishsd  the  dra??ings  and  models  of  the  tomb  for, 
the  heart  of  Henry  II  in  Orléans.  Jean  le  Roux  oàllsd  Pioart 
made  tae  modals  of  the  three  figures,  and  further  the  columns 
"enriched  acoording  to  ths  design  furnished  for  them  -  —  t 

the  whole  acoording  to  the  drawing  and  model,  that  was  given 

1349 
by  the  said  Aboe  of  3.  àiartin  (?rimaticcio)t      Picart  was 

sometimes  assooiated  vith  Domenico  B'iorsntino;  v^e  hère  see 

him  working  together  îfith  Jérôme  délia  Sobbia;  he  made  two  m 

marble  children  for  the  sides  of  the  pedestal. 

Xote  1^49.  Comptes  àes  BoWmexvts  au  So\.Yo\.2.p.l0'7. 

Likesfise  may  be  seen,  how  about  1545  in  Fontainebleau  Prim- 
aticcio  made  the  dra?fings  in  full  size  for  the  pedestal,  ''co- 
lumns of  grit  in  the  fashion  of  the  Saths  in  the  antique  mods" 

—  -  fop  tiie  monumental  fountain  of  the  court  of  the  founta- 

i „  1350 
m. 

Ko\e  lâSO.   See  t^e  so'a^e.  Yo\..  l.  p.  198. 

It  is  also  conceivable  for  but  a  moment,  that  since  Primat- 
iccio  then  attained  the  position  of  a  superiatsndent  and  roy- 
al architect,  vfhich  was  particularly  difficult  for  a  foreign- 
er,  and  in  which  he  must  constantly  désire  to  make  good  his 
appointement  thereto,  that  he  snould  ''amuse**  himself  by  furn- 
ishing  sketohes  and  irorking  drawings  for  such  a  relatively 
unimportant  «orki.aa.the  monument  of  the  heart  of  Henry  II  in 
Provence,  but  the  création  of  the  grandest  monument,  that  was 
ever  conceived  for  a  king  of  France,  that  he  should  leave  this 
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to  another  arohlteot.  Wboever  had  but  a  drop  of  artistes  bl~ 
ood  and  merely  a  spark  of  artistic  soal  in  himself  iroald  feel, 
that  the  idea  of  saori  an  absardity  woald  réfute  itseif.  Pron 
ali  this  it  folloira  that  Prîmatiooio,  and  be  aione,  vrioa  ire 
hâve  proved  to  be  the  desigaer  aod  arohlteot  of  the  great  Ch- 
âteau of  the  qaeen  at  iionoeaux-en-Brid  (Art.  553)  was  likeirl- 
se  and  must  be  the  oreator  of  the  naasoleutn. 

The  artîstio  mission  in  the  position  of  Primaticcio  as  sup- 
erintendent  iras  further  suoh,  that  we  see  hin  on  the  'fomb  of 
pranois  I,  which  De  L'Orme  had  designed  and  nearly  completed, 
ve  see  hisn  make  artistio  altérations  daring  the  lifetime  of 

the  latter,  suoh  as  the  suppression  of  the  16  aiarble  oupids 

lâ'Sl 
aiade  by  Germain. Pillon  and  Ponoe  Jacquio. 

Xote  1351.   Sec  kvX,    8T4. 

884*  Heoessity  of  a  unified  Design. 

Hère  must  still  be  considered  another  fact.  Gould  this  oo- 
our  on  a  tomb  like  that  of  Henry  II,  on  whioh  at  ieast  four 
important  artists  and  a  number  of  others  had  undertaken  to  e 
ezeoute  différent  parts,  trithout  that  the  unified  design  of 
a  single  master  had  exactly  determined  ail  thèse  parts,  and 
ffithout  this  créative  spirit  having  carefully  watohed  the  ex- 
écution of  the  single  model  and  of  the  irhoie? 

Ând  ifho  should  then  be  this  oreator  under  the  ezisting  cir- 
oumstances  other  than  primatiooio?  Oertainly  not  De  L'Orme, 
on  whose  tomb  of  Francis  I  changes  irsre  made  by  Primatiocio, 
even  vhen  its  completion  iras  also  expressly  entrusted  to  him. 

Ând  iras  not  Primaticcio  as  artist  for  an  undertaking  like 
this,  as  if  expressly  oreated?  He,  who  after  1533  iras  in  Fon- 
tainebleau, at  the  time  irhen  there  existed  no  B'rench  school 

of  interior  décoration  in  the  ne?r  style,  independently  from 

1 0:50 
Rosso,  iras  the  designing  and  exeouting  master     of  the  st- 

ucco  figures  and  paintings  of  the  chamber  of  the  gueen  and  01 
those  above  it.  He  needed  not  to  hâve  made  by  any  one,  not 
even  by  Lescot  or  Jean  Goujon,  the  designs  for  a  irork  like  t 
the  tomb  of  Henry  II,  on  irhich  the  décoration,  the  architect- 
ure and  sculpture,  marble  and  bronze  should  harmonize  together. 

bXviiOCO   Q1^à.  vQ\.iv\\ik{^^.   QoxnpXes  des  BotWeii\e  â.u  Bo\.   Yo\.   1. 
p.    <è4,    ^5,    98-108. 
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It  la  iaieed  safficient  to  refer  to  thase  facts,  to  flaally 
décide  the  aathorsbip  of  Prlmaticcio  for  the  Tomb  of  Heary  II 
and  of  Oatherine  de  Medili* 

Aad  siaca  the  doined  stractare  and  tiie  tomb  form  an  insépar- 
able ifhole,  Primatiooio  mast  also  be  reoognized  now  as  the  a 
arohiteotaral  opeator  of  the  latter,  There  is  only  pequired 

as  explanation  and  stateaient  a  référence  to  the  notice,  that 

1353 
we  havé  devoted  to  his  work  as  arohitect. 

885«  ?renoh  Opinions. 

The  more  récent  and  more  important  trench  investigatârs'as 
far  as  Falastre  also  reach  the  opinion,  that  Primatiooio  cou- 
Id  alone  hâve  been  the  architectural  designer  of  the  Mausol- 
eam  of  the  Valois. 

Berty  writes  thereon: —  This  mausoleum  was  first  projeoted 
after  the  death  of  Henry  II,  and  was  bagan  in  1560,  thus  fal- 
ling  just  in  the  time  of  De  L'Orme' s  being  out  of  favor. 
Berty  is  therefore  right  in  conjecturing,  that  the  statement 
of  Pelibien  (Histoire  de  l'Abbaye  de  3.  Bénis,  p.  565),  that 
De  L'Orme  was  the  originator  of  the  building,  is  based  on  con- 
founding  it  vîth  the  Tomb  of  francis  I.  His  name  noirhere  co- 
eurs in  the  aocounts.  Thèse  give  necessarily  the  names  of  P 
Srimaticcio,  Jean  Bullant,  and  after  1532,  Baptiste  Du  Cerce- 
au as  architects  in  charge. 

Xo-te  1^54.   BeT\^,  k*   Le»  Sraxvàe»  IkvcXxWectes  etc.  p. 29. 

£iike>rise  destailleur  spoke  to  me  frequantly  of  the  mausole- 
um of  the  Valois  as  a  preation  of  Promaticcio  and  net  of  De 
L'Orme. 

A.  de  Boislisle,  who  has  heretof ore  published  by  far  the 
best  and  most  detaiied  study  and  most  vaiuable  st  tements  re- 
lating  to  this  monument,  reviews  the  différent  possibilities 
and  is  unable  to  regard  any  one  other  than  Primaticcio  as  the 

Creator  of  the  structure.  He  also  stated  to  me  in  1395,  that 

J.V  •      i'Ti  u-  1355.  "The  attribution  of  Ph.  De 

this  vas  stm  his.opî.nion.,/^'^"'*  "^"^^   auuixuuuxuu  u* 

L"rme,*'  writes  SoisIisIe,  "was  long  accepted,  but  it  présen- 
ts slight  probability,  and  nothing  seems  to  confirm  it  in  the 
bâography  of  Ph.  De  L'Orme,  fully  known  today". 

Xo\e  ia%%.  Bo\.a\\.a\.e,  k*  àe.  Lo  SepuWwre  â^es  Vo\o\.a  \\\,  )k 
AcmoVre»  àc  \o  Soc\.e\e  àe  V'^BVôtoVre  àe  ÇoT\.a,  Yo\.  %.  \8H^. 
p.    251.      Bo\s\.\.8Ve  à^erWes   t\v\.8   eXotevieivt  ^vov^   ■t\\e   t>»o  >ao\.\jnfces 


•—-■— ^-"-    ^'—- ^ -■  '-- ■ ^-.^■■^.^^.^...<..  .^...  ...  ...,^.-.  ,-- ->^......:?.;riJ^.^.«a...^-.^.^,A.,^,..i.-^.g'J  .■..,..=jA,...JË^Ofc..SAAafcbi 
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ot  coivtTac\«  \ti  t\ve  XroY^Vved  Xat\.onoVea  \.Tk  ?aTV.«.   l.  102*  Ko* 
2  QTid  Xo.  2.   KYiVcYk  tY^e  \«o  t^^^"^  v^^^^'â^^'i^^^  ot  tVve  QXiav^bre  des 
C^ompXe«  Xvoâ.  coWecteâ.,  Xo   >fi\vo«  «uooeeeV^eV^  ic,\xe  e\]iper>o\9\otv 
ot  X\s.9,   ^\ji\Xà\.A4  «os  exv\TU8\ed  ot^er  X\\.z   dieotYi  ot  BM\.\axi\.  Bo- 
\s\\.8Ve  ^û8  t^^^^  0  aummor^  ot  X^X%   «orV;  \t^  tVve  Be\>ue  à,zi   Boo- 
u*etvts  I4\8\ov\.o^\xe»,  p,  ^1-^4.  Çot\.8«  iÇ'ïe. 

We  QOtd  on  this  as  follows. 

97heQ  one  remembers  in  «rtiat  words  De  G' Orme  expresses  his  a- 
asôless  srlsh  to  aeeve  the  qaeen  in  the  covering  of  her  bail 
court  in  the  Chateaa  at  Monceaax-en-Brie,  and  to  earn  her  fa- 
vor,  and  if  one  further  remembers  how  he  later  speaks  of  the 
manner,  in  which  oniy  gradaaliy  folloirs  his  artistic  views  in 
the  building  of  the  Tuileries,  he  îriil  readily  admit,  that  De 
L'Orme  would  hâve  emphasized  it  with  real  pleasure,  if  he  had 
hâd  anything  to  do  with  the  Mausoleuia  of  the  7alois.     • 
386.  ?iews  of  Palustre, 

Ail  thèse  faots  trere  at  Palustre' s  oonmand,  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  ne  knew  them*  ïet  he  bas  attempted  to  establish 
Pierre  besoot  as  author  of  the  design  of  the  Tomb  as  well  as 
of  the  domed  structure,  sinoe  he  justly  reoognizes  both  as 
belonging  together. 

With  animation  he  first  emphasizes  the  error,  which  assumes 
De  L'Orme' s  authorship;  ^^^°  then  he  strengthens  himself  in 
the  belief,  that  Primatiooio  possessed  no  architectural  train- 
ing,  on  his  new  theory,  that  reoeives  not  the  slightest  just- 
ification by  any  statements. 

Kote   iBô6.    "îls   ^'X  i\o«  tvece88aT>^  -to  recaW,   \.\\c   evrov   o^    \\vo- 
«e,    \ft\\o  àea^re  Xo   o\\T\.'o^te  XVX^  monumeivt   to  ÇVvWWeirt  Be  îi*» 
Orme?      BesVâkee   \\vo\   X\iz  8\^Ve   ex^v^•o^^à   Vs   t\o\  tVvot   ot    t\v6   |v- 
6ot   ovc\v\.\ect,    oûTcv   oxve   itRO^V^e  ?r\iniot\oc\.o   àe\iiotvd\.tv|    8\xc\\   t^" 
owL  \v\.s  pveàcocssoT   oa   8u\xer\xvtenàetvt,   ot    X\^z  ro^oX  \)u\\.dV.xv4^ 
to  içxeTtOTXk   suoYv   oTi   00 1   ot    actt-o^xvelottoxv  os   to   Goxvseivt   to  >» 
\BOr\t  xxTvàer   \\tô  0T(i.eT8*î      i^Tvâ.   tt,    ott\\o\iè\\   \Tfcvo8«\\>\,e,    t\\6  pre- 
8u*pt\3iou8  ItoXtoxv  .\voà   T\,8V,eà   t\\ot,    tVveve   t8  oivt^   iveeà  t^v  \vo- 
>a\.xv|  \>ecotte   8\.t|\vtt^   oc^uottvteà  \ûtt\\  t\\ot   çvouà   ^exvtua,    \6\vo 
MiTOtc   t\ve  îtTSt  Boo\c   ot    i^ro\v\.tect\xTe,    to   \tTvo\6  >fi\vat  Tep\,\^  Yve 
>»o\i\,à  \vox)e  moàe  otv  tYve   ttvstcTtvt,    Galette  des  BeoMx   l^rta.   Z   rà 

pertoô.,    Xo\,    !!•    p,    260.    i^lBB^V  / 
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A  passage  in  Boislisle  '    is  not  entirely  clear,  or  a 
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faot  stated  by  hia  does  aot  appear  guite  correotly,  at  least 
la  part»  to  havegiven  oocasion  for  the  error  of  Palustre. 
The   offioe  of  saperiatôodent  was  not  la  1560  divided  betveea 
Lescot  and  prisât Icoio»  as  might  be  thougbt  froa  bis  vrords. 
Àlready  darlng  tbe  tlme  of  the  saperintendenoy  of  Oe  L'Orme 
and  not  first  after  that  of  Primatlccio,  iras  Descot  entirely 
indepenc^ent  of  botii  thèse  saperintendents,  as  expressly  stat- 
ed la  ail  their  patents  of  appointisent.  desoot  was  ezoiasiv- 
ely  superintendent  of  the  érection  of  the  Couvre,  and  it  was 
alraady  about  two  years,  bafore  De  L'Orme  was  entrusted  irith 
hls  own  appointaient,  and  Lescot  is  the  first  example  of  an  ar- 
ohiteot  to  whom  the  confidence  was  shown,  to  entrust  him  with 
the  superintendenoe  oonneoted  with  the  executive  responsibil- 
ity.  ^^^^ 

ot\cc\.o  âi.\.ed  owà  X\<e>  su\),eT\.TvteivàeTvo)j  poeseâ.  enWreX.^  \.tvV,o  t\ie 
\voAàs  ot  î Verre  ^esooAt,  «\vo  Yvoà  a\\oreâi.  \a\\Vv  \v\xtL  aVtvce  15^0  X 
\\ve  xvMii»erou«  t>^^oV\ot^a  o^  "t^voX  G\var|e;  but  t\ve  t^^^^  oro\v\\e\ 
\»o8  too  ifc\vo\v  o\)8orbeà  \>^  X\\.z  Louiare  Xo  re\o\.iv  qW.  -IVo-l  \)\xràen, 
al^à  Y\e  troiieterrcà  t\ve  c\\or4e  ot  t\ve  «or\ts  o\  S.  15.eiv\8  to  3e- 
atv  ^uWatvt,  08  pro-oeà  \)>â  t\\ot  uTR,p\x\î\\.8\\eà  posao^e,  àrovùTv  ^voxi. 
Q  tov*^^o^v^  ot  ^^®  ôecretor>i  ot  atote.  B\b\\ot\vec^ue  KoWotvo- 
\,e.   3488.   t^o^  5085.   ^Q\*    1^5 .Verso. 

Kote  IS^e*      lîe   Yiox>e  pro\5eà   -t^vV-s    Vt\   o   st-uâ^tà    ot    t\vc  oré,an\%o- 
t\OT^  ot   V)uV\.âi.\.xv|   \x\  froxvce,    otsà  \ù\\,\.  pu>D\>\&Vi   X\\Xz  on   ano\\\er 
occoeVon. 

When  in  1559  Primatiocio  was  superintendent  in  place  of  De 
L'Ôrme,  he  held  exaotly  the  same  authority  as  the  latter.  He 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Lescot  as  De  L'Orme  had,  having 

no  authority  at  ail  over  Lescot.  Primatiocio  had  thus  shown 
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him  no  complaisance     in  order  to  win  his  favor,  as  Palus- 
tre représenta  srroneously. 

Kote  1^5^.      "■?  Verre  l»e8coVox\   V\\e   co\\Vror\3,  *  ?o\\x8Vre  \arV\es; -• 
*cou\,à  vûVV^vowV  àVttVcuW^    oooepV   \,\\e   otters   ot    V\\e  xv.e\û   to^o'f'~ 
VVe,    to"^  "f^û   GO\à\\€.ss  resuWed.  tro*  ^V8  t©^^®^  iposWVotVt  .ol^i^à 
beaVd^ea,    ào  ^e  no\  ViTk0\»  V^\oV  ÇrViSkO-tVccVo,    Vw  oràer  Xo  itVooV 
\vVï^   Xo  YvVmaeVt    enWreV^,    anà   Xq   s•V.roxvé,^•>è   a^T^P^exaent  \vV8   o>»t\ 
Wme,    àVà  not  \iea\.\oVe  Xo  àVxaVàe  i«\-t\\  >RVTk   V\ve  t^^^^VVona  ot   ^ 
.\\\.a  o\vor4e6\v  Gox.    à.    B.    A.    i864.    ^pv.    l.    p.    281. 
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)Cote  iseo.      llYve-tY^er   a^ter   tYve  àeo\\\  o^   ?r\.iio\\oc\.o,    tYve   su- 

I»'»OvTSke   oTvà  b>A  ^\.m,    Vs  x>iO\   eia\\re\^  cVeor,      Bo\.6\\,sVe   seextis   Xo 
^e\\eue,    -t-^vot  W  >»os  X\<zx\.  etv\\.Te\,>ô   troTvste^^®^  ^o  liescot,    otv- 
\,\i  \\\o\   tVe  iiouaoXevi*  ot    t\\e  VoYoVs  vttos  à.etocedb   oivà  coivferred 
otv  B*   |^\3k\\aT^"t^    WvVô  doee  Tvo'l   oppeor   ceT"t,o\Tv  \o  me.      "î^ie  super- 
\T\\exvàei\c>j   Vxv  \Xz  xs.oXyxv.z  laos  mereX^   oxv   exec\j.\\.\>.e  o^t^^^®»    *^\\ot 
\.oo>s,eà   ot^er   X\\.z   S.T\terests  ot   "tXve   exap\o\^ev   atvà  tvatv8»\tted  \\ 
,\\\.8  >a\.sVve8  Xo   t\ve   orc\\\.\ec\,    ox\d   t^ere  Mios  one  ot    ^Yveae  ^qv 
eocVv  MiorV.»      Lescoi;,,    Be  î*'»OTKie   OTv.à  ÇT\mo"l\<cc\o  xoeve  t^v^^®^    ^ 
tYve  t^'''*s\  aro'^Wec'ts,    Xo  \ûY\om  xaaa   etvtrua-teà  euc\\   otv  ott^^^e.  o 
oiaev   se\^evo\  \>\x\»\à.\xvés   o-l  X\\,z  sovae  t\\Oie,      1\\o\,  o^   Lescot  \ûos 
ves"tT\.C"X,eà  Xq  X\^z  couatvuctVoTv  ot   t\ve  liOu^are   oVone   OT\d   \,Tvdeeâi 
80  coTvtiiWieà.      Otv\,^  >»\.X\\  Bop\\.a\.e  lûu  Cevceoxj.  does   -tVvxs  o^t^^e 
oppeoT   -to   Yvo>ae  returneà   Xo   \,\6  tuore   extenàeà  t^vm,  » 

Svsn  if  unîfillingly,   one  mast  refer  to  fcû-3  aaste  with  Palu- 
stre,  fpoai  his  mepe  oonjeotape,   thoaght  hiinself  entitled  to 

declaoe  ths  most  deiinite  conclusions  and  to  pegapd  thèse  as 
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entirely  ppoved,  althougli  aany  errops  thus  oocuppsd.  Sls- 
whepe  (Art.   745)   «vas  pefepence  made,   that  the  affinity  in  st- 
yle,  tîiat  Palustre  sees  îrith  Gesoot  in  this  case,   has  not  the 
slightest  value. 

"AoXz  1^61.      *But   see  ^\\o\  àet^^^^>^e\^   àec\àe8   \\\e   0;ue8\\,ox\., 
'SXve   externoX,   -treo-ttfceivt,    os  «e  "^TvoMi   \\  ^vom   \.\\e   ei\4^o^^»^|Ê   o^ 
l^VexoTvàre  Le\>\oxvô.,    \.s   copVeà  t^om   tYvot   ot    X\\z  Louvjve.    "îVere 
\.s   "t^ve   soTfte   ovrotvlemeTv^  ot    o  proJjectVow  co'tRposcô.   ot   t^^'^^-^ 
coXuxkxvs,    \>et.>»eetv  a»\v\o\\   otv  XYve  é,vounà  t^oo^   ^s   o   roxxtvd-orcYveà 
n\o\ie   -    -    •    Ko\   OTv\.^   à\.âi.   X\iXs   oTc\\\\.eo\  droM»   t\\e  pVoTvs,    \iu-t 
\.\,  \»os  Yve   o4o\tv,    \»\vo   duv\»t\|   \\\e  t^^®"^   ^^^  \àeor8    supevVix^exvded 
\\ve  \»ov\t.      3eou  B\x\.\otv\  otvVi^   vep\oced   \\\m   oftev   ib^ïO.      i,See 
X\\z   some.   p.   282'^. 

'The  theopy  of  Palustre  in  favop  of  the  authopship  of  Piepps 
bescot  is  then  entirely  disppoved. 

387.  PuPthsp  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  of  ppimaticcio. 

Since  this  conoepns  a  building,  that  stood  aloae  in  the  be- 
auty  of  its  composition  in  Italy  and  France,  it  is  indicated 
that  othep  points  should  also  be  mentioned,  5?hich  contpibute 
to  claap  up  the  authopsl/ip. 

îhe  first  ppoof  results  fpoai  the  position  of  an  artist,  '//ho 
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had  already  worksi  ia  1536  in  Fontainebleau  under  griaiaticcio, 

and  yfho  was  no»  ûis  forsxan. 

From  the  year  1570,  tûis  Gouis  Leraaabsrt  tùe  aider,  is   found 
designatisd  as  'fCoreman  of  the  said  mausoleum  under  the  said 
commissary  (Primatiocio)*'  with  a  tnonthiy  saiary  of  20  livres, 
16  30US  and  3  deniers.   îhere  follow  on  ths  saais  iist  six  otft- 
ers  lesignated  as  stonscuttsrs  ïfith  15  livres  montnly  irage, 

Tfiis  statement  does  not  Jiaan,  that  Leraaibert  was  tùs  design- 
ing  laster  on  tais  ouilding  under  tne  merely  executive  super- 
intendenoe  of  the  said  oommissapy,  i.e.,  Priaiaticcio,  but  th- 
at  he  îras  foreman  under  the  direction  of  Primaticcio,  taa  "ar- 
ohitect."  Had  Leraoïbert  besn  the  designer  and  superintendeat 
of  the  building,  then  for  a  structure  of  suoh  importance  ne 
sïould  not  hâve  received  only  5  livres  aiore  sàlary  than  the  c 
oiâss  of  siionacutters,  but  at  least  50  livres  aonthly,  like  - 

the  case  of  Hosso  as  mastsr  of  the  décorations  in  ?ontainebl- 
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eau. 

Since  it  then  foilows  frooi  the  small  salary,    that  Leraaabert 
was  not  a  master  ia  designing,   but  T»erely  a  foreaian,   then  in 
this  case  it  is  seif-evidsnt,   that   fcne  expression  "under  the 
said  cooQoiissary",    that  tais  was  Prinaticcio,    the  arcûitect  u 
under  whoaa  ^fas  bas  foreoian  [.erambert. 

A  second  source  of  proofs  coasists  ia  an  inportant  document 
puDlished  for  the  first  tine  by  Boislisle,    tae  draft  for  the 
royal  patent  of  appointaient  of  Buiiant  as  architect  of  tne  m 
mausoleum.     The  nanies  of  Primatiocio  and  of  Pierre  Lescot  are 
iadicated  therein  only  bg  the  word  ''tel"   (a  certain).    ^^^ 

Tis.      )k'è%,    ?x*.    Ô085.    ?o\.    135.    Verso.    BoVsV'wsXe    èvoea    \X   ot\   p. 
2^8,    ox\à   \ûe   repT\tv\   W,    OTft\\.\\tvé,   on.\,\\   X\\^   coT\cV\ia\OT\, 

Ci^orVes,    atc.      Tlo   ouv   t^\ex\ÔL8    ox\à    oV\,    our    occo\xu\oTvts    zX   ?o- 
vVa,    4r«e\\.n4   oxxà    e8\eem.      SAnce   \5>^   our   \.e\XeTS   poteTvt   ot    X\^z 
tVr8\  ào\^   ot   OcloXier,    15*?0,    ofter   Wve  àea\\\   ot    **'Yc\.'',    zXc,    s 
super \.T\\.etvàeT\\   ot    our   'ou\\.à\.T\é,s,    Mie   \\oà.    IVxaen    \\\e   o\\cr|e    onà 
\.n\enàot\c>^   \o    "•'îeV^,    to    orranâe    o\,\,   •t\ve   expeT\se   ot    X'wz   aome, 
ev>eT\   ot    X\^z   x^ou80\,e\x'|   ot    t\\e   Vo\e   Vtnè   Itlexvrv.,    ouv    oevu    \\o\\or- 
eà,   \orà    auà   ^Oi\\\er,     onà    \xvos'c^uo>^    os    ^or    t\\e    soVà   xi^ousoVeu>u 
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>Baa   reo^uVveà   |tco\   core,    \o\jov   ox\d  ^\|V\,oiice,    YjoWn   \.xv   orc\\\.\- 
ectuve   axvà   acu\.vtuve,    ^ov   tVxe   exce\.\.eivc«   ot    tYve  worV,    atvà   Wx- 
ot  Wve  soSiô.   ^^'leV.*,    «kiv   occount  ot    t,\\e   |Teo\   o>ûB\ac\e8   cxivd   \\\e 
ottû\.Tô  \)^   \»Yv\,c\\  \\e   Va   occup\.eà   ^ov  ua   ftoc\x  ào>4,    \\o^\.x\è   aà\3\- 
aeà  us  Xo  V6\\.e>ae   awâ.   s^^ovote  \\ve   so\à  cVvoT^e   axxà  o^ev«\.4Yvt 
ot    ^.^e  ^cxuaoVevLVi,    OT^à   Xo   4\,>a.e   \t   to   ieo^   ■Ju\,\.qti\,    Xo   ovrow^e 
a\.\   X\it    expen&e,    \\\a\   \t   Va  proper   Xo   Viveur,    ^o\\\   Vxv  àeax^tv, 
prVcea,    ooA\rac\a,    >>\.a\toWoi^a,    maoT\\.T\,|,    ào^^a   onà  \>aco\VoT\8, 
ot  .^0TV.meu,    oW,    \,ix   t\\e   acmeetorm   owà  x^oxxuev    oa   àVà   \V\e    aoVâi 

H'rom  the  woéding  may  be  dedaosd  four  important  conclusions. 

ffirst  resalt: —  from  tha  îfords  ^tûat  at  this  maasolsum  are 
requiped  great  care,  iaoor  and  vigilance,  both  in  architectu- 
re and  ''sépulture*'  (tàus  for  sculpture),  for  tne  excellence 
of  tne  îfork,  it  foiiows  that  the  office  then  already  on  acco«- 
unt  of  the  architecture,  irhich  is  mentioned  before  ths  sculp- 
ture, demanded  much  care,  labor  and  attention. 

Second  resuit: —  that  the  great  impediments,  that  Lescot  t 
then  hâd  in  the  building  of  tne  bouvre,  prevented  him  from  t 
taking  the  superintendence  of  the  building,  taen  would  tnis 
hâve  also  earlier  and  untii  then  niudered  him  from  desi^ning 
and  overseeing  the  architectural  part  during  ths  tioie  of  ?ri- 
maticoio's  superintendence. 

Tnird  Resuit: —  in  case  of  domed  structure  of  3.  Marie-la- 
Rotande  jras  dssigned  only  after  Primaciccio's  death,  it  must 
hâve  been  by  J.  Bullant,  jfhich  is  now  asserted  by  no  one,  out 
in  no  case  îïas  this  by  Pierre  ùescot. 

ffourth  resuit: —  îhe  séquence  of  the  îrords  designating  the 
varied  activities  of  Bullant  are: —  "design,  ^rice,  contracts, 
visitations,  ineasuremsnf  etc.   But  now  in  tais  case  from  the 
meaning  given  by  the  otûer  '(fords,  tha  *ord  "design"  can  only 
hav3  the  signification  of  designs  and  drawings.   But  since  it 
further  states,  that  Bullant  has  to  fulfil  thèse  purposes  "sn- 
tirely  and  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  did  the  said  "Tel" 
(Priinatiooio,  then  it  definitely  results  therefrom,  that  ?ri- 
maticoio  also  had  to  make  the  designs. 

A  final  reason,  that  speaks  for  tae  authorship  of  Primatic- 
cio  as  erapûasized  oy  us,  is  tne  close  connection  in  tne  creab- 
fflsnt  of  tais  circular  building  vrith  those  différent  and  unex- 
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anexeouted  designs  of  Bramants  and  Raphaël  for  the  apses  and 
ohoir  aisles  of  3.  Pster's  riharoh  at  aome.  (Arts.  50,  51). 

Tbis  important  relation  has  been  noticed  yet  by  no  one,  and 
oould  only  be  oonjectured,  before  the  comparison  of  the  orig- 
inal designs  for  3.  Peter,  published  by  us,  establishsd  it  in 
tiie  olearest  oaanner.  If  also,  as  ne   saw,  many  otàer  Prench 
aroiiitecta  tiad  made  acquaintanoe  îfitn  certain  of  thess  desig- 
ns, then  in  this  case  this  fact  is  yet  anotner  ground  for  the 
autûorship  of  friaaticcio,  '*ho  as  pupii  of  Siulio  Romano,  the 
papil  of  Raphaël  and  the  heir  of  so  many  of  his  papers,  had 
the  possibility  of  seeing  muoh,  that  îfas  not  accessible  to  o 
others. 

That  must  be  sufficient;  one  sees  from  îîhat  side  also  the 
fixed  éléments  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  considered, 
then  will  one  alsrays  be  redaoèâ  Éo  this,  that  Primatiocio  ai- 
one  must  hâve  been  the  arohiteot  and  creator  of  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Valois,  botn  of  the  tomb  as  îfell  as  of  the  domed  struc- 
ture inséparable  therefrom. 
4.  Other  Types. 
333.   Tombs  of  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  of  Oiaude  de  Lor- 
raine. 

Tne  Mausoieuîo  of  Anne  de  Montmorency,  .^hich  the  Gonstabie 
IviadeleiûB  de  Savoy  had  ordered  from  Jean  Suilant,  consisted 

of  two  stories  of  sculptures,  "reclining  bslow  and  praying 
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aoove". 

>îo\e  12)64.  See  HemoVves  de  )4\&\\e\.  àe  Cia8\,e\,Tv.o\x.  Yoi.  2.  p. 
510,  \.^  Bo\s\\.sVe.  p.  2zl, 

It  formerly  stood  in  ths  Church  at  âcouen  and  »as  of  semic- 
ircular  ground  plan,      compossd  of  radialiy  set  couplsd  0- 

.   .  .      n  \     -         ^        ■  1366 

ormtûian  columns,   x»nat  supportea  a  nemispnere. 

iCote  1^65.  See  Bevt^i,  i^.  Les  (jrciTvàes  lirc\\\"tec-tes  .  p.  les. 
îro|^exv\s   ot    \^   ave   \.n   •t\\e   î.co\»e   5.es   Beoux   I^t\8.\x\  Çov\s, 

Ko\e   1366.      L.    Souvo^oji'^à   ^Wes    of^^'^f    ^»    Lex\o\r    o    represen\- 
a\Vox\   0^    \\\\2>  por\   \.tv   \\\e   JHex^oVres   àe   \.o    Soc\.e\.e   Ko\S.ox\o\e   à 
des    Aiv\\o^uor\c8   de   îroxvce.    Vo\.    2i8.    p.    6.    lu   \Y\e    kTc\\We8  de 
\.'»l^r\.  îvoTvco\«,    Docui^euts,    Yo\,.    6,    p.   316,    32T,    reterexvce   \s 
woàe   \o   o  â.e%cv\.p\\.OT\.   ot    ^^e   iiousoVevxm   \t\   t\\e   iievcur^   de  fro- 
xvce.    3u\^.    1*740.    p«    154^107. 

Greatly  to  be  lamented  is  the  iestrioution(l792)   of  the  Tomb 
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of  Claude  de  lorrains  and  of  Antoinette  de  Bouroon  at  Joinvi- 

lie,  'The  naxed  bodiss  iay  in  a  recess,  that  opened  ifito  a  s 

segaientai  arch,  beside  and  before  jrhicû  four  lonic  oaryatids 

bore  an  entabiaturs,  on  îrhioh  the  figures  vfere  repeated  in  t 

thin  olothing  and  kneeiing.  It  passsd  for  a  masterwork,  one 

of  the  most  beautiful  tombs  of  ?ranoe,  and  was  ereoted  in  3. 

Laurent  by  ^omènioo  ?iorentino  *   after  a  design  of  ppimat- 

iooio,  who  nad  assooiated  with  himseif  for  it  Jean  Leroux,  c 

oaiied  Picart,  as  R.  Koechiin,  J.  J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot  and 

L.  Oaaiien  now  believe. 

Ko\e  lae-B.  See  Boxvott^*  ^*  ^^  iiousoVe  de  C\oude  de  LoTro\- 
ne  in  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  2  nd  period.  Vol.  30  (1334).  p. 
314-332,  with  the  illustration  in  Nodier  :3c  îaylor.  Champagne. 
Vol.  3. 

îwo  of  the  oaryatids  are  preserved  in  the  mayor's  ouildin^ 
of  Joiaville.   Bounaffe  has  iliustrated  ons  of  them.   ?urtiher 
there  are  four  reliefs  from  this  tonib.  in  tas  Maseux  at  Onauai- 
ont,  and  thèse  were  published  by  Alphonse  Posarot  in  Galette 
des  Seaux  Arts.  3  rd.  period.  Vol.  21.(1399).  p.  205-214.  Tî70 
other  reliefs  are  in  the  3olie3tion  Peyre  in  Paris. 
339.   Otner  gxamples. 

In  tne  Oatnedral  at  Mans  is  round  the  t03ib  of  a  :farrior  aaï 
»riter  dying  in  1544,  Guillaume  de  Langey,  tomel  as  a  wali 
niohe  bstwesn  tîvobeautifui  hermes,  îfhose  entâolâoare  bears  a 
his  heraidic  shiela,  accoipanied  by  lions  and  griffins.   îae 
deoeased  is  supported  by  Lhe  helmet,  with  sword  ia  tae  rigat 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  left,  witn  dooxs  osneata  hiaaseli  âad 
on  his  knees,  appearing  to  rest  in  the  greatest  aniiatioa  on 
his  sapcopaagus,  richiy  adorned  by  oattie  scènes.   It  ^as  er- 
roneously  attributed  to  osrjiain  Pilon,  ^rho  Tras  oniy  corn  la 

1535. 

In  tas  Oatnedral  at  Bordeaux  ars  soaia  toubs  of  bae  faaiiy 

of  L^oailles  of  aboat  1530.   ?inaliy  3iay  oe  seen  in  tae  Ghurca 
at  Bertâanoourt-ies-Dames  near  Abbeviile  a  toub  in  tas  sLyie 
of  Henry  II. 

890.   Monuments  for  Hearts. 
Hsre  beiongs  the  mention  of  suça  loauments  inoendea  to  rec- 
eive  tae  heart  of  a  sine  or  a  great  aian. 
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That  for  the  haart  oï   Francis  I  in  3.  Denis  consists  of  an 
urn  decorated  by  snaall  figures  and  ornamsnts,  on  a  pedestal 
ornanaented  by  medaliions.  Ail  is  exprssssd  oniy  in  sscQlar 
motives,  aostly  allégories  of  the  arts,  and  aaaong  otners,  a 
siigiitly  correct  représentation  of  tne  Duiiiing  of  3.  Peter' s 
Oûurcii  in  Rome. 

Under  t,ûe  oontrol  and  after  the  drawing  by  Primaticcio,  3er- 
aiain  Piion  executed  for  the  heart  of  Henry  II  the  group  of  t 
the  three  grâces  of  the  Louvre,  on  whose  heads  resbs  the  urn, 
foraaeriy  in  the  Cùurch  of  the  Gelestins  in  Paris. 

Otner  parts  of  the  same  vrare  ordered  from  Domenico  Piorsnt- 
ino  and  Jean  picart.  Liksjfise  Priaiaticcio  had  made  the  moun- 
ment  for  bhe  heart  of  Francis  II  in  Orléans.  ïhe  coluain  on 
vfhich  was  preserved  the  heart  of  the  -^onstabie  de  Montmorency 
in  tha  Gelestins,  was  sxecuted  by  Jean  Sullant  and  his  nsphe» 
gharles  Ballant. 

dater  uouis  Metezau  buiit  in  1609  the  tomb  nrhich  »as  to  re- 
ceive  tne  hearts  of  Henry  IV  and  of  Maria  de  Medièi  in  the  C 
Collège  de  la  ?leche. 

Kote   13.*?0.      See   tVve   some.    p.    284. 

3oiie  examples  irom  a  later  psriod  3iay  also  be  inentioned. 

391.  Later  Tombs. 

The  beautifui  Tomb  of  Ricnelieu,  piacei  ietacnei  in  tne  ri~ 
gût  transept  of  tae  Gharoh  of  tas  Soroonne,  -.vas  executed  in 
1694  by  oirardon  after  the  dra-.Tings  of  L.  Brun. 

Ths  T'oab  of  Mazarin  by  Ooysvox  Tras  lormerly  placed  in  a  cha- 
pel  of  the  Gollsge  des  Quatre  Nations  (Fig.  193),  but  is  now 
in  the  Louvre.  Allegorical  figures  are  seated  around  the  sar- 
cophagus  on  /rhica  the  cardinal  kneeis. 

Ths  tomb  in  the  Ghurch  at  Vaiiery,  tne  3reat  Gonde  erected 
to  his  father  Henry  II  of  Bourbon,  wno  died  m  1366;  it  at  t 
the  samo  time  forins  the  anolosurs  of  the  ducal  onapel. 

F'inaiiy  oelongs  to  the  very  iate  Looibs  tnat  oi  Lulli  in  the 
style  of  Meissonier,  in  the  Ghurch  des  Petits  Pères  (i^otre 
Dame  des  Victoires)  in  Paris. 

c.  Idéal  or  Tombs  of  Cnrist. 
1.  Monuments  at  Solesmes. 

392.  Their  particular  Importance. 
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Hère  is  the  most  suitabls  place  to  speak  of  tvfo  iiorks  of  i 
idéal  arciiitecture,  vrûicii  in  refsrencs  to  zhe   Surial  of  Oiirist 
and  tiiat  of  ths  Madonna  stand  opposite  each  otner  jfithin  rioû 
groupa  of  statues  at  both  ends  of  the  transverss  aisie  of  ths 
Abbey  Oburoû  of  Solesmss  near  Sable.  They  are  designated  as 
thô  Sepulchrs  of  Christ  and  taa  Chapsl  of  the  Virgin. 

Tiiey  mu-st  compose  a  unique  existing  sntirety,  that  has  the 
more  striking  effect,  in  tûat  it  is  found  in  a  little  uninter- 
33ting  AbDerj  Oùurch  of  ?^aine,  between  Le   Mans  and  Angers.  Of 
tûe  origin  and  tns  master  of  triis  ffork  as  good  as  nothing  is 
knoïfn,  except  ivliat  inay  be  derived  from  its  style.   Ttie  tombs 
or  sculptures  of  Seiesmes  hâve  therefore  already  been  the  sub- 
jects  of  many  studies  and  of  contrary  interprétations,  and  f 
linally  a  oionograph  of  ths  Sev.  H'ather  M.  de  la  îrenablaye,  if 
waioh  is  also  a  aiodei  of  consoiantious  research  and  loving  m 
unbiased  décision  of  ali  opinions.  (Note  1371).  Thanks  to  t 
the  excellent  angravings  and  a  thorougû  examination  in  the 
year  1900,  we  are  in  condition  to  refer  to  thèse  remarkable 
îTorks,  and  to  more  minutely  indicate  ssveral  points,  than  nas 
yet  been  done. 

1.   The  Sspuichre  of  the  Cnrist. 
393.   Description  of  tne  H'cench  Participation  in  the  Ooai- 
position. 

la  the  end  of  the  right  transept  are  comDined  the  Surial  a 
and  the  Mt.  of  Calvary  in  a  single  unified  coïnposition,  tnao 
represents  the  treatment  of  ths  wall  and  the  décoration  of  an 
internai  facads  17.72  ft.  îfide  and  29.53  ft.  aign.   As  Doai  3 
^usranger  remarks,  it  is  less  a  richly  dscoratsd  bomo. façade, 
;irhich  one  has  oefore  hiaiself,  than  the  combinatioa  of  the  di- 
vine mystcries,  that  are  apoointed  to  console  aiaakind  in  ref- 

1371 
erence  to  death.  (B^ig.  213     ). 

îies  sculptures  de  \*^Î!4\<\6ô  oX)\)ot\aVe.  i4^Ê;-lôô2..  ^ovV  pu\2V\sVx- 
ed  Mù\\.\v  tVve  v^^vo^o^è^  ot  ^^e,  Soc\.ete  ^\.s\or\co\.e  e\  ;^rc\Mae\o- 
|\,co\,e  à*  )4a\.we.   So\.esme8.  IxRpr\meT\e.  So\.Tvt-Ç\.erve,  1892. 

In  ths  loîfer  naif  one  looks  infco  the  tomb  ohamber  as  if  ta- 
rough  a  broad  archei  portai.   ?our  steope.i  oval  arches  fori 
the  rios  of  the  very  broad  archivolt,  ifhose  tarée  coves  are 
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opnaaientei  by  ooatinuous  foliage  and  a  suspended  archsd  frie- 
ze,  chô  extrados  having  orookets,  3efor8  ths  jamos  of  this 
arohivolt  stand  two  soldiers  as  guards.   Within  ths  toab  is 
perfornied  even  the  act  of  iaying  ths  body  in  the  grave,  in  w 
îfûioû  seven  figures  participate,  partiy  lifs  size,  standing 
osiiind  and  at  both  ends  of  the  saroophagas.   The  very  noble 
and  simpi-y  treated  figure  of  the  Saviour,  extended  in  a  iinen 
oloth,  is  just  being  lowersd  into  the  sarcophagus. 

An  eighth  figure,  tnat  of  the  vsry  beautiful  Magdalen,  is 
alone  represented  on  this  side  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  sits 
at  its  foot  îfith  folded  hands,  looking  at  the  head  of  Christ. 

Tais  bro'ad  arch  is  fianked  at  the  sides  by  the  tjfo  bold  pr- 
ojeoting  piers  iike  piiasters.  Their  front  surfaces  hâve  sp- 
lendid  relief  panels  of  Itaiian  composition  and  ifork,  wnich 
belong  to  the  very  best  of  tais  kind.   A  high  termination  ti- 
ke  an  entablature  orowns  the  lower  division.   Its  entire  aiou- 
idings  and  subdivision  are  still  sntirely  Gothic.   The  entire 
frieze  is  deoorated  by  a  railing  pattern  of  grouped  fish  biad- 
ders;  on  the  arcnitrave  and  on  the  lower  aalf  of  the  oornice 
are  arranged  free  perforated  Gotnio  soroii-lika  ornaments. 
By  tûs  strong  accenting  of  this  lo;fer  and  aiso  of  the  upoer 
oeraiinaision  vfas  requirel  tns  equiliorium  of  tas  vertical  and 
aorizontal  .noveaieaG  of  Ghe  parts,  so  taat  the  orcjections  of 
tae  cornices  snould  oe  perceptible,  at  ieast  side. 

On  the  lower  half  are  aiready  prepared  tae  places  for  the 
three  crosses,  taat  stand  before  the  apper  half,  beyond  two 
projecting  angle  piers,  and  oy  a  torm  Iike  a  console  at  the 
aaiddle,  resting  on   tae  arch. 

Three  angeis  stand  as  teraiinais  of  this  projection,  coaaple- 
te  the  lower  composiiiion  and  fom  the  Dsginning  of  tae  upper 
one.   The  middle  aip^el  stands  dehind  the  vacant  cross,  /raich 
he  embraces.   The  two  others  witn  the  implements  of  tas  Pass- 
ion stand  before  the  crosses  on  --faicn  the  t;«ro  roboers  are  st- 
ill suspended. 

The  ïfall  décoration  oenind  ths  crosses  is  treated  as  a  high 
attic  for  the  lower  architecture,  Iike  tne  rear  '.^all  of  tas 
reredos  of  an  altar.   They  might  be  aiso  conceived  as  a  déco- 
ration of  a  sculptured  wall  of  rock,  in  ?foich  are  t'oroiei  t?fo 
upper  idéal  tombs,  beneaDh  /înose  broad  oval  arches  apoear  ki- 
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ising  David  aal  Isaiabi  as  if  resurrected.   iïifch  bpoad  Isttsred 
labels  in  their  ûaads,  tûey  look  doïfn  and  exhibit  the  words, 
oy  whicà  tàs  3pirit  of  God  parinittsd  thsm  to  prsdiot  thia  ép- 
isode of  the  »ork  of  saivation. 

Proai  tiie  sxtsrnal  mouldings  of  tness  arcûsa  are  developed 
open  gables  of  ogee  form.   Surtaer  on  their  cross-floîrers  at 
tne  heighj;  of  the  two  robbers,  •  two  angels  hold  the  other  ins- 
tcaments  of  the  Passion.   In  tais  manner  is  tûe  satire  compo- 
sition orowned  aad  terminated  by  thèse  four  stataes,  and  by 
une  combinatioQ  of  nsavenly  and  earthly  things  is  again  indi- 
oatsd  a  symbol  of  the  great  reconciliation  between  haaven  and 
saPth, 

7/hile  the  artistic  eqailibriuiD  in  the  distribution  of  the 
coiïiposition  brings  thsse  upper  figures,  appearing  detachsd  f 
from  tne  Burial,  into  connection  îfith  tns  t/ro  lower  soldie^s 
•/fâtcning  Déflore  the  grave  and  outside  it,  are  aiso  tûe  prophe- 
cies  of  the  Old  Testament  reiating  to  this  itorld  phenomenon 
are  brought  as  triuniphant  proofs  into  relations  ^ith  the  rep- 
résentatives of  earthly  power.   Tnus  arises  a  jnighty  contras t, 
tiiat  aas  an  insoiring  and  strengthening  sffect  on  tne  ooserveB. 
394.   The  Italian  Participation. 

On  Liie  tvfo  Soman  scldiers  is  at  once  recognized  the  compos- 
ition and  exécution  ofl  luâiians.   They  hâve  distantly  someth- 
ing  of  those  on  tas  lower  portion  tàï   the  portai  of  Palace  Me- 
dici  at  Milan,  no'N   standing  in  the  Muséum  Archaeoligico  there. 
Their  costume  and  its  ornamentation  recalis  likewise  certain 
figures  of  soidiers  on  tne  silver  altar  rsredos  of  tihe  Baptis- 
tery  at  Florence  in  tne  Muséum  deli' Opéra  del  Duomo.   Tnese 
ornaments  give  soms  starting  points  for  an  approximate  déter- 
mination of  tae  native  country  of  the  artist. 

The  stiff  palmatium  at  tne  middls  of  tae  breastplate  refsrs 
to  certain  florentine  works  by  the  foilowers  ot*  Desiderio  and 
Giuliano  da  Majano.   Tne  arsangement  of  certain  leaves  iikew- 
ise  occurs  in  some  rare  examples  of  Florentine  décoration,  1 
like  tae  capital-consoles  in  the  refectory  of  the  Badia  at  ? 
S'iesoie.   Thus  îfe  again  hâve  to  do  with  an  Italian,  iadeed  f 
from  Florence  or  its  immédiate  vicinity.   In  ail  France  :voaid 
no  Frenchman  be  capable  of  adapting  hiaselr  to  tnere  peculiar- 
ities  of  tbeatment. 
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îîitih  tas  same  oertainty  inast  it  be  emphasizeà,  that  the  two 
pilaster  panels  were  ooaiposed  and  oriiseled  by  an  Italian.  On 
tne  i'oot  oi  the  ieft  oandeiabra  is  out  149ô,  On  tua  foot  of 
tne  right  oandeiabr.  is  ^^narlss  VIII  rsigns".  In  france  no 
otiier  exampies  of  just  tais  kind  of  pilaster  panels  havs  occ- 
upred  to  me,  and  tney  are  rare  even  in  Italy.  Their  striking 
oeauty  i^  based  first  on  tae  wonderfally  bold  élévation  of  t 
ths  cand3iabra  on  the  axis  of  the  pilastsr,  wiiich  is  at  the 
same  time  clear,  bold  and  very  élégant,  oocupying  bhe  entire 
height  or'  tae  axis  of  the  pilaster.  Tnsn  end  in  caps,  oeloi» 
îîhich  tîfo  little  angels  are  seated,  and  on  whicn  a  phoenix 
stands  in  x»hô   midst  of  the  fiâmes.   B"'urtûsr  in  the  particaiar- 
iy  beautifal  sray  taat  une  foliags  develops  in  tne  snape  of  s 
sorolis  froai  the  lorm  of  tne  candsiabra,  the  moveoient  of  its 
iines  acoompanies  and  fills  tne  ground  of  tne  pilaster  panels. 
?rom  certain  portions  of  this  foliage  is  it  indeed  possible, 
that  chese  pilaster  panels  were  by  the  master  thafc  executed 
the  soldiers.  ïet  it  is  not  entorely  certain.  Tne  treat-nent 
of  tne  palnaatiaons  aoout  the  right  candsiabra  indicates  vjith 
oertainty  a  master,  whose  training  iikewiss  fell  in  tne  Giaie 
of  tne  décoration  of  tne  ref2Ctory  of  the  Badia.  at  «'iesole, 
(proDaDly  by  Siuliano  aa  À^ajana  aoout  1460).  On  tay  candelao- 
ra  itsaif,  on  i'us  garlands  and  ornaaients  is  fine  décoration 
and  foliage.  On  tae  contrary  it  is  bold  on  tne  scrolls  oi  t 
the  ground  and  sho^fs  an  inclination  for  a  rounder  treatm-ent 
of  plant  motives,  wnicn  sxliibitis  greater  naturalisai,  bnan  is 
usual  on  y  ne  oonteôiporary  ornamsnt  of  ûnat  "cinie  in  Florence. 

Rather  fould  one  nere  think  of  certain  fonns  on  tas  jamb  of 
Sniberti's  east  door-^ay  on  tne  Baptistery,  of  the  foliags  of 
the  '/rindoif  .iaoïbs  of  Palace  Pazzi  (Quareteri),  and  of  the  gré- 
ât cloisters  of  3.  Orocs  in  B'iorence,  ?îliilô  taat  of  the  oLa-ar 
side  recalls  tho  some/rhat  rounàer  and  bolder  treatment  of  ta- 
is plant  ornaîient  on  the  pilaster  oanels  and  capitals,  &aat 
Sperandio  modelied  in  1479  in  terra  cobta  for  the  door?fay  of 
the  Charch  of  Oorpus  Dosiini  or  La  Santa  in  Bologna. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  tnese  pilasters  if?ith  candelabra  panels  a 
are  .nach  more  conneoted  witû  exampies  in  upper  Italy,  sucn  as 
:Bày  ba  found  bet^een  Genoa  and  Venice,  than  witn  ^loreace. 
On  3.  Maria  di  Miracoli  ab  Brescia  is  at  tao  ieft  frooa  bae  n 
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mildie  part  of  the  buiiiiag  a  soaisjfiiat  simiiar  candsiaora,  e 
evea  if  Ttita   finer  foliage,  wiiica  likevrise  eais  at  the  top  w 
with  ths  phoenix  in  tne  fire.  Henoe  bssides  tas  master  froai 
the  vioiûity  ot   Piorsnce,  a  second  Ivom   north  Italy  mast  aave 
b26n  empioyed  hsre.  îàsy  appsar  to  me  as  nauob  mors  skilfui 
thaa  the  t?ro  oarvers,  itîio   workad  on  the  tomb  of  ffranois  I  in 
Nantes.  " 

893.  îne  trench  Sculptures. 

Of  the  other  seven  standing  figures,  tne  t'ffo  at  tne  head, 
the  two  at  the  feet  of  Ohrist,  and  taen  the  t»o  on  the  ieft 
of  tiie  Madonna,  are  most  cioseiy  reiated  to  ^Uchel  Ooiomoe, 
whiis  the  three  at  tne  rear  in  the  middle  hâve  an  expresse! 
native  ?rencn  aad  Gotiûic  characDer.  Of  the  Fieaiisa  influence, 
tnat  some  nave  sougnt  nere,  not  a  trace  is  is  visible.  As  n 
ifas  tne  case  with  Goloaioe,  in  "ohe  first  four  figures  the  Bot- 
nie and  realisfcic  éléments  are  much  softened  oy   the  Italian 
influence,  ;fithoat  the  figures  assuaing  an  Italiaa  appearanoe. 
'i^nether  tne  beauùiful,  noole,  quiet  ana  true  to  nature  figure 
of  Oûrist,  taat  3ao?fs  no  vestige  of  offensive  realisna,  was  an 
Ibaliaa  or  a  ïreaoh  vrork,  I  aai  unable  to  décide  merei;  from 
the  pnotogravures  la  profile.  Observed  frO:û  tac-  front,  the 
head  at  oqc2  sûojîs  aie  the  jrork  of  a  ?renca3ian.  pernaos  tne 
figure  of  bue  Magdalen  and  tae  figure  of  David  are  froii  tae 
saine  master.  The  effect  of  thèse  figures  in  a  mild  shadow  is 
aiagnificent,  one  taat  aowever  ailows  them  to  De  properly  rec- 
ognized. 

896.  Qharacter  of  the  Arcaitecture. 

But  the  aiost  instructive  part  in  this  entire  composition  is, 
that  ife  hère  hâve  the  work  of  a  ffreachman,  tnat  has  already 
Renaissance  ideas,  nas  aeard  it  spoken  of  and  mighb  compose 
ia  that  style,  but  since  he  does  not  know  the  forais  of  expres- 
sion of  Italian  antique  architecture,  ne  is  cOiUpellei  to  exé- 
cute his  enbaûaiture  .viGa  architrave,  frieze  âni  cornice  ia 
8o&hic  forais,  as  weil  as  the  upper  frieze  wita  its  cornice. 

One  sees  hère  a  very  instructive  différence  from  ail  those 
numerous  îforks,  that  are  entirely  Sotnic  in  élévation  and  gên- 
erai composition,  hâve  aothing  Italian  at  ail,  out  »hose  ent- 
ire detailing  exhibits  tae  séquence  of  the  aost  caariTiing  It-ai- 
ian  forais  of  sariaes.   Tne  latter  transioraïaiiion  coula  only 
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oe  mada  by  an  Itaiian,  aod  shows  that  we  must  sesk  for  a  gré- 
ât quantity  of  Itaiian  work  in  France,  ïfiiose  gênerai  appeara- 
anoa  in  notiiing  reoalls  tiie  aiassss  of  the  Itaiian  nrorks,  Tritû 
tli3  exoeption  of  certain  Hiiansss  flaernoers.  Tns  latter  paenoin- 
enon  is  one  of  ths  moat  oonolasive  proofs  of  ths  error  of  Pa- 
lustre' s  theory,  aocordin^  to  irhich  Italians  were  only  called 
to  francs  to  exécute  theBS  /forks  in  tàe  cnaracter  of  tiieir  n 
native  lani. 

2.  Qhapel  of  tihs  Virgia. 
397.  9escription  of  une  3oinpositioa. 

The  Gnapel  of  tne  Virgin  or  '^Beautiful  Ohapel^'  represents 
five  scènes  from  the  iife  of  tha  hoiy  Virgin  and  is  designat- 
ed  as  a  ''sculptured  poem".  It  occupiss  ths  Isft  transept,  and 
was  originally  separated  from  the  crossing  by  an  arcade  form- 
ing  a  screen.   The  date  of  1553  on  one  of  the  coiuains  of  1>ùis 
screen  also  fixes  the  tiae  of  the  coînpletion  of  the  entire  c 
ohapel.   The  names  of  ''peaatifui  Shapel",  ^Notre  Dans  des  Mer- 
veilles", and"i!îotra  Dame  la  Selle",  which  are  givsn  to  it,  a 
are  justified.   iUth  its  two  lo^rer  grottos  and  two  upper  log- 
gias and  richly  sculptured  aroaitecbure,  animated  by  fifty  g 
two  Iife  size  statues  arranged  in  groups,  and  eigût  others 
standing  in  tae  niches,  this  chaosl  présents  in  its  appearan- 
ce  soaietaing  entirsly  extraordinary  and  unique  in  its  kind. 
(?ig.  213  b  ^^^^) 

Xote  1372.   ?rom  'lLT*emb\o\ie,  t,e  ïi.  ?.  do'sr  H.  de  \,o.So\es\xves. 

eà  ux\à,er  \\ve  'potronoèe  o^  t\\e  Socvete  ¥\s\or\o^ue  et  j^rovxQeoX,- 
o|xci^ue  àc  )4o\x>,e,  So\,e8mea.  IxRprWevVc  ScVtvt-Çxevvc.  18^2.  p\  \3 

Before  the  north  and  ths  sast  »alls,  aocording  to  a  gênerai 
design,  magnificent  arcnitecture  and  groups  of  sculptures  are. 
ouilt  up  to  tne  vauits,  waose  nesibers  are  oest  coôioarad  i^ita 
those  of  ver>  rica  altar  walls.   îûe  ioTrer  aaif  forms  a  kind 
01  ground  story  and  is  terainated  by  an  entablaoure.  iriTia  very 
rich  frieze,  which  is  supported  oy  piiastsrs.  On  lihe  east  w 
îfall  stands  one  ia  sach  corner,  and  oetween  taese  opens  tne 
deep  imitation  caapel,  with  three  ovai  arches  borne  by  colun- 
ns,  in  îThich  is  représentai  the  last  Comaïunion  of  tae  Virgin. 
This  chapei  cooiaiences  above  ûhe  aitar,  Tfhiie  on  the  norta  si- 
ii  ths  coluans  of  a  siBiiar  chapei,  sîita  tas  Suriai  of  tae 
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VirgiQ,  rests  on  tas  floor.  Tûis  différence  in  heights  affo- 
rds  spacs  between  the  arches  and  bhe  entablatupe  for  an  arca- 
de of  four  niches,  ifith  haif  figares  of  popes  and  bishops  th- 
erein, 

3ince  the  north  «rail  is  «rider,  there  are  at  each  side  two 
pilas&ers  instead  of  one,  each  of  ffhioh  accoaipanies  a  statue 
under  a  rioii  canopy  as  if  in  a  narrosi  flat  recess.   In  tas  s 
second  story  corresponds  to  each  chapel  a  rich  portioo  îfith 
coluinas,  wûose  form  of  a  triumpaal  arca  »ith  higher  middle 
arch  is  adapted  &o  tae  scènes  represented  there.   There  is  a 
rich  group  of  figures  of  tae  coronation  of  Siaria  on  tae  sast 
iîali  and  her  Ascension  on  the  north  srali.   Above  the  lower  s 
side  panels  are  arranged  on  the  latter  niches  îfith  figures  of 
prophets,  so  that  on  this  irall  is  produced  ab07e  a  tripiy  st- 
epped  élévation  in  the  fiva  Pays,  above  sfhose  cornices  riaû 
finials  vrith  several  stories  of  snrines  form  tae  ending.   The 
ooiujins  are  coversd  by  spiral  scroll  ifork. 
S93.   Its  Sharacter. 

The  architecture  was  oy   a  Frenchoian,  thaï  had  almost  become 
an  Itâlian.   The  lo'>v3r  half,  that  may  be  held  to  bs  some/rhat 
earlier,  sxhibits  in  the  rich  pilaster  panels  and  the  scroil 
frieze  such  sharp  reaiinisceaces  of  Bergamo,  grascia  and  Veni- 
ce,  Qhat  one  thinks  of  an  Italian  chisel  in  some  places,  with- 
out  being  able  to  décide  so  îtith  certainty;  in  tae  arcade  pi- 
ers  of  tne  east  /fall,  of  certain  piers  in  toe  court  of  Palace 
Doge  in  Venice,  while  the  form  of  the  triumphai  arch,  tûat  re- 
sembles  the  so-caiied  Pailadian  aaotive,  of  tae  tombs  of  Andr- 
éa Vendraaiin  in  Venice  and  of  Ascanio  Sforza  in  3.  Maria  del 
Popolo  in  Rome,  even  if  also  free,  yet  appeacsuto  distinotly 
indicate  thea.  One  can  already  oount  this  witû  ths  high  Ren- 
aissance.  On  the  contrary  in  the  finials  are  found  the  char- 
aiing  French-Milanese  foras. 

lie   stand  hers  pernaps  before  a  unique  ekisting  example  of 
the  Renaissance  in  ?rancs,  before  a  deveiopnient  paraliei  '/îi&h 
that  of  the  style  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  «fhose  living  fresh- 

ness  tt  did  not  attain,  in  spite  of  ail  refinement  and  occas- 
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ional  excellence  of  ornament.      Tne  incessant  désire  to  r 

reproduoe  certain  Italian  prototypes  and  their  peculiaritiies 

nas  restricted  tns  freedoa,  indispensable  for  the  anijiation 
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of  tte  forma. 

SoTke  coxtposWe  cov\.\o\a   on  \\\e  xvov\\\  \ao\,\,  \je\,ox^è   "to   \\ve  >3er>i 

pev   co\\xfliT\s   ot    tVve   eos\  >»o\\.   rccoW,   *o»6Mi\vo\   \\ve   cVoroc^er    o^ 

Wvoae  ot   Boccoàor   otv  ■t\\e  Bot,e\"-(i.e-V\V\e  \.tv  ?ot\.s. 

On  tûs  îresbsrn  wail  its  treatasnt  couprisas  oaly  tûe  iowsr 

iiaif,   3inc3  the  oppsr  aaii   is  occupisl  oy  ths  windoîT.     It  coq- 

sists  of  lonic  ani  Oorinthian  orders  of  coluinas  in  thrsa  bays. 

ÏÛ3  apper  is  rsoesssa  oy  niches,   oefors  ;Yhioh  is  rspresenbed 

ShPist  aaiong  the  learned  scrioes.     In  oas  of  thèse,  men  désire 

zo  peoognize  the  face  of  Duthsr.      The  style  of   ohis  group  is 

relâtsd  bo   bhe  ^^iemisn-German  style  tandsnoy,   although  it  mi- 

ghb  parhaps  be  oy  a  F'renchman  from   'zhQ  vioiaity  of  Troyes» 
1074 

The  otaer  groups,   lilcewise  the  »ork  of  a  ffrenchman,   are 

alpeady  more  than  half  Itaiian  in  their  foras. 

proàuceà  o\.  t\\e  coat  ot  GXovxàe  à,e  Lorroxue,  \Yve  \0Tà  ot  Sû\i\,c 
TieoT  \)>^,  ov  \,\\o\  o\,  \,eos\  \\e  oVàcô,  \."ts  execu-lVoix  \i\à  cox\8\»àev- 
o\>\e  \jveoTas. 

The  opinion  of  Palasbre,  tha&  the  scuiptares  01  the  Burial 
of  Maria  was  a  .fork   of  Jean  Sesoiarais,  and  tûab  tne  arcnitso- 
tare  was  by  Jean  de  Lepine,  I  am  unabie  bo  dsùermine. 

There  are  yet  otaer  exampies  of  sucn  idéal  tomba,  yeb  chisi- 
iy  sfithout  the  acoompanitnent;  of  notable  arohitecturs.  A  3ar- 
ial  aiay  be  seen  in  3.  Mihiel,  another  in  the  Ghnrch  3.  Cloti- 
Ide  in  Grand  Andely  sto.  One  of  the  most  inôeresting  on  aoc- 
ount  of  its  archibectare  is  thab  in  3.  aiaoiou  at  Pontoise,  e 
executed  by  the  ons  dssignated  bj  us  as  aiaster  D.  (Arts.  713, 
719). 
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Cnaptsr  22.  Glanes  at  Internai  Décoration  of  Ohur- 

CÛ3S. 

îhe  unfavoradls  fats,  which  permitted  tne  érection  of  so  f 
feu  cfturcftss  of  the  Renaissance  in  complète  form,  affectsd  t 
tûe  internai  décoration  even  more  injupiousiy.  If  even  in 
Itaiy,  tne  native  land  of  Renaissance  art,  one  must  transi 
tnpougû  the  entire  country  in  drder  to  coiiecfc  the  eiementa 
reqaired,  to  be  able  to  imagine  the  décoration  of  a  single  c 
churoh  or  of  a  grsat  Palace  of  the  high  Renaissance,  taen  are 
circumstances  in  France  even  more  iinfavorabie,  sspeciaily  for 
the  décora bion  of  charch  architecture.  îaerefore  we  must  fo- 
rego  treating  tnis  in  a  connected  and  systematic  oianner,  and 
are  able  to  give  only  brief  indications. 
339.   The  Italian  Influence. 

Of  tne  gênerai  oharactsr  of  the  décoration  nust  it  be  said 
indead,  taat  it  adhered  to  ths  différent  phases  of  Italian 
décoration.  Yet  triose  did  not  ail  find  equal  opportunities 
for  eoiployaient  under  like  conditions. 

In  the  foiloiîing  exaapie,  we  see  bhree  domains  of  décorati- 
on entirely  inspired  by  loaly: — 

la  bhe  chapel  of  Ohabeau  La  Bastie  d'Qrfe  near  3.  Stienne, 
the  rien  Trainscotings  and  stails  witn  their  intarsias,  ail 
in  tne  Italian  style,  the  'jtovs.   of  the  Veronese  Francesco  Orl- 
andini  and  of  B'ra  Qamiano  from  3ergamo. 

îhe  »ali  paintings  of  the  chapel  vfita  an  expressed  Italian 

character  are  the  work  of  a  ^renchman  oecoaie  an  Italian. 

The  stained  glass  recalis  that  of  the  Certosa  near  Florence, 

1  -"^'76 
îïhich  is  attributed  to  Giovanni  de  Qdine. 

Kote  13*76.   îWxxs'tvo'teà  \.x\  SowV\ro\-t,  Coux\\,  G.  àe  %  ?.  TlVvx- 
oVVVev.  Lo  C\\oteou  de  \a  Eost\.e  di'»'vivte.  S.  £it\eTXT\e.  1836.  ?\,£. 
3Ai  ôo • 

Ploor  tiles  in  the  style  of  délia  Robbia,  taken  from  bhe  o 
Dâptismai  chapel  of  the  Gatnedral,  may  be  seen  in  tne  Muséum 
at  Eiangres.  Tne  pretty  chapel  in  âhateau  Mesnieres  near  Neuf- 
cnatel  in  &formandy  must  hâve  had  beautifui  giaged  siabs  and 
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stainei  glass. 

1377 
a.  Glass  Paiafcing. 

Le  Y\e\.\,.  L*»kr\  àe  Vo  Çe\.Tv\\XTe  sur  Yerve.  >îeuc\\o-te\..  1781. 

1885.'  oivà,  ^es  Vxtvoux  àe  iloutmoVewc>i  et  ^''î.couen,  coxvterexvoe 
to\lie  0  ilLotvtmoreTvc)^.  îor\s.  1888.  IVie  Tvvxm^evs  \.x\  ^TocV.e-t8  \ve- 
re  |\\>exv  reifev  \o  tYve  Vottev  MorV,. 
900.   3urvsy. 

Of  tii£  t;yo  bssb  periods  of  tue  Frsnch  glass  paintiag  (Segi- 
nniag  of  the  12  tn  to  -one  aiiddle  of  tû3  13  tû  osntury  and  the 
flpst  ûaif  of  toe  16  tn  csnbury),  Lucisn  Magne  heid  the  seco- 
ûd  to  08  tiis  most  priliiant  of  the  art  of  glass  painting.  lo 
tàs  second  it  Decaina  by  the  stady  of  nature  an  art  of  laiibat- 
ion. 

The  glass  Windows  of  tns  Onarch  of  Montmorency,  of  3.  Goda- 
rd at  Rouen,  of  3.  atienae  at  Beauvais,  and  of  3.  Madeleine 
at  îroyes,  as  Magne  writes,  are  the  most  beautifui  ïorks,  th~ 
ât  one  can  menùion,  in  order  to  dignify  the  splendid  "Renais- 
sanoô  of  Glass"  in  -ohe  16  tb  oentury. 

Ha  désignâtes  tna  glass  windo'.ts  of  &ae  Onurches  at  Scouen 
and  Montmorency  as  the  ciioriax  and  the  beginning  of  tne  décad- 
ence of  bne  great  Prench  art  of  glass  painting. 

Already  under  Henry  II,  ne  rf rites,  the  art  of  the  glass  pa- 
inter  commences  to  lower.  The  original  compositions  disappe- 
ar,  the  imiiiations  of  Italian  and  Geraan  copper  engravings, 
iïhioh  îiere  then  in  ali  nands,  occur  in  thsir  places.  With  e 
enamsling  cojiaienced  bne  painting  ^*on  glass"  says  Magne,  and 
tne  Jrench  art  of  the  giass  ifindow,  "of  the  glass",  î^as  drop- 
ped  for  a  time. 

Whiie  enameling  permitted  tne  placing  of  bones  besids  each 
other,  it  omitted  one  of  the  éléments  of  glass  painting,  nam- 
ely  tne  leading,  »ûicû  is  necessary  in  transparent  décoration 
for  the  difinition  of  the  drawing.  (p.  29). 

Glass  and  its  laws  are  yet  today  so  little  known  and  so  oad- 
iy  employed,  that  the  use  of  enamel  is  regardsd  as  an  advanoe. 
(p.  29). 

Magne  empnasizes,that  Sngraad  le  Prince  (died  1530),  to  waom 
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Palustre  asoribes  this  probable  advancs,  never  empioysd  snam- 
el;  timid  attempts  tûerewith  began  about  1540.  The   Windows 
or  tiie  Ohuroii  at  gcouen  from  1344  and  1545  exhlbit  no  trace 
ûf  it. 

Moatmorenoy  saines  with  the  original  compositions  of  fche 
greatest  French  giass  painter:  Icouen  is  a  reflsction  of  tiie 
Works  of  Raphaël.  îhe  Ohurch  of  Bcouen,  not  to  be  confounded 
witû  tne  château  cnapel  there,  presenfes  characteristio  exainp- 
iss  of  tiiô  very  rapid  transformation  in  tuis  décorative  art 
of  peouliar  excellence  as  an  art  of  iaiication.(p.  42-43). 

In  the  Ohurch  at  Oonches  and  in  the  window  with  bne  behead- 
ing  of  S.  ffoy,  tas  snrines  corne  from  tne  engravings  of  Hans 
Sebald  Behaai,  tnat  Passavant  gives  under  Nos.  131  and  187. 
î'he  abbot  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  is  from  an  engraving  of 
the  oiâsber  with  the  star,  and  the  departure  of  Ohrist  froa 
his  mother  is  treatsd  after  the  engraving  of  Albrecht  Dtirer. 

(p.  37). 

901.  Purther  Sxauples. 
lû  3.  atienne-du-Mont  in  Paris  snay  oe  seen  a  séries  of  gia- 
ss Windows  froai  fcna  middle  of  the  13  th  cenbury  until  the  bs- 
ginning  of  tne  17  th,  that  are  attributed  bo  baa  most  import- 
ant masters,  without  being  abie  to  distinguish  between  thèse 
witû  certainty,  indeed  to  Jean  Cousin,  Olauda  Benriot,  Sngue- 

rrand,  Leprince,  Pinaigrier,  Michu,  François  Perlez,  i^ïicoias 
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Ôosengives,  Nicolas  Levasseur  and  Jean  Hounier. 

Some  fragments  are  found  in  a  sou&aern  chapei  of  3.  Medaro. 
of  the  once  famous  Windows  of  3.  Merry,  in  order  to  admit  mo- 
re light,  the  middle  bay  was  removed  for  its  entirs  hsight  in 
tas  13  th  century,  and  other  injuries  were  added,  so  taat  no 
connection  longer  remains  between  thô  numerous  remains  from 

the  lô  th  century,  whion  must  hâve  been  by  Héron  Jacques  de 
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Pany,  Charnu  and  Jean  îîogare. 

Xote  137'5.   'SYve  some.  p.  ne. 

According  to  a  secular  contribution  of  Aooe  Cnartier  tne  c 
ohapel  of  Château  Fleurigny  near  Troyas  contained  a  giass  wm- 
dow  by  Jean  Cousin,   particulariy  famous  are  the  giass  Windo- 
ws of  the  Château  chapei  at  Vincennes,  that  ars  aiso  ascrioed 
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to  dousin.  Tbe  giass  'ifiadows  of  Robert  Vinaigrier  in  tae  Sa- 
inte Sûapelle  of  Qhaaipigny,  îfnioh  fopms  ths  sole  psmnant  of 
tae  splendid  Château  of  Moatpensier  destroyed  oy  Bichelieu, 
passes  for  the  most  beautifal  of  the  Renaissance.  ^'^^^ 

Xote  1380.   Auà\o\,  !,•   î^erxxorà  VoVXsô^^o  p.  2.0)..  ?ov\,s.i86e. 
902.  Gooaposition. 

In  tae  ohoir»  Windows  of  the  Onaron  at  Montmorency  of  1524 
the  figures  stand  in  thrss  séries  of  accades  over  sach  other, 
tiiat  are  represented  witaout  tîie  use  of  perspective  views. 
(p.  31,  36). 

In  tho  grsat  jfindows  of  the  Ohurch  at  Scouen  are  bands  ttith 
:nasks  and  cartoucûss,  tiiat  separata  the  tiirae  panels  trom  ea- 
ch  other.  coats  of  arms  decorate  ths  oase,  on  waion  the  don- 
ors  knaai,  and  the  tympanuoi  panels  are  filled  by  the  eagla  s 
wings  of  Montmorency  and  the  silver  wheei  of  Ooligny.  (p.^S). 

In  the  Windows  of  the  old  séries  (1524)  at  ïi^ontaiorency,  ea- 
ca  panel  oetween  the  window  aiullions  has  its  own  perspective 
point  of  View.  In  the  JudgmenL  of  Solomon  in  the  Ohurch  of 
3.  Servais  in  Paris  oy  the  same  aiaster,  acoording  to  Magne, 
ne  frees  hiniself  and  permits  a  single  composition  to  contin- 
ue ûehind  tne  maliions.   It  bears  the  date  of  1531.  The  inv- 
entory  of  the  city  of  Paris  attributes  the  iatter  to  Robert 
Pinaigrier,  but  ûe  Vieil  on  the  contrary  to  Jean  Cousin.  In 
tne  Annunciation  in  the  Ohurch  at  Scouen  may  oe  seea  the  com- 
plète représentation  of  the  interior  oc  a  room  of  the  16  th 
century  (1544). 

In  the  Gatûsdrai  at  Sens  in  the  chap2i  on  tne  rignt  of  uhe 
chape!  of  3.  \irapiâ  is  a  window  of  about.  1540.  ?urtûer,  in  t 
the  left  transept,  on  the  western  wali  is  a  window  witn  great 
figures  about  liks  Ruosas'  style,  and  a  second  of  indeed  oet- 
ween 1550-1580,  with  another  of  aoout  1550  oeneata  tae  rose 
window. 

The  window  witn  the  legend  of  3.  siutropius  must  oe  oy  jsan 
C;ou3in. 

303.  Coloring. 

Maéne  is  fuily  justified  in  einphasizing  the  .-nisuse  of  yell- 
ow  occurring  after  the  16  tn  century,  oc  which  warning  had 
already  been  given  oy  Ghe  oionK  l'ûeopniius.   It  oecaoïe  promin- 
ent witn  tae  discovery  of  silver  yeiiow  toward  the  end  of  z-mz 
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oentury,  waen  men  oouid  uniertake  yelioff  rstoucning  oa  gray 
grounds  /fibiiout  ieading. 

Yôiiow  oe  gray  arcûitectural  enolosares  and  ornainants  piay 
a  érsat  part  in  ths  15  ta  centary.  As  décoration  tbey.t'ill 
the  enliire  opening  and  forin  the  grouad  of  the  colored  figares. 
(p.  23). 

ï  aa  unable  to  say,  whether  tas  rsaction  agaiast  this  Tiisu- 
se  of  yellow  protasaded  fro;n  Prancs  and  (^uillaums  de  À4aroiil.at, 
or  from  Bramante.  In  any  oass  this  oolpp^ngl  is  satir^ly^drop- 
p3d  in  the  windovfs,  taat  Gaillaame  de  MapoiLlat  exeèuted  in 
Roaie  for  Bramanbe,  as  ïîsII  as  in  his  iâter  îforics  in  tne  cathe- 
dra! at  Ara25zo.  ?ïe  agaia  find  this  réaction  complsted  in  B'r- 
ancs.  îhe  îfindoifs  of  1544  ia  tne  village  Qharch  of  Scouan  h 
hâve  .nany  ;»iiit3  portions  iiîce  thosa  of  Suiliaume  de  Marcillat 
in  Italy.  Tû3  architsoturai  parts  are  white,  the  sky  is  iig- 
ht  bina,  as  ;T3il  as  tas  most  distant  parts  of  tae  iandscapa, 
}ïao35  foragrounds  ara  light  ^peanish.  Tna  faces  are  lightly 
colorsd.  'ï'a'3   oloGhas  ara  in  a  singis  color,  rad,  blus,  graaa 
or  in  taat  raddish  vioiac,  Traica  nas  tha  tona  of  coopar  oxide. 

In  taa  sida  aisla  oi  3.  Alpin  at  Ohalons-sar-Marna  tûa  yfin- 
dows,  taat  rapraseat  taa  saints  before  Attila,  axiiioib  a  vsry 
bsautifui  gray  wita  arohitaotapa  (153o)  in  tha  style  of  3. 
Pepuzzi.  î'hepa  is  aiso  anofcher  vrindo.ir  partiaiiy  restopad. 
In  the  Cataedrai  at  l'poyss  ara  Daaatiful  fignpas  of  popas  and 
disnops  of  aootit  1550  in  the  pight  tpansapt,  and  anotaap  win- 
dow  of  1Ô25  Yiitû   ths  Apostias  and  3.  paui  on  a  '^aite  gPDund. 
ïne  choip  îrindows  of  3.  Sustacae  in  Papis  from  1831  by  Souli- 
gnac  aava  colopad  figures  of  the  Apostias  and  of  tha  fathaps 
of  tha  chupch  in  colop  in  tne  midst  of  papspsccivas  of  Oopin- 
thian  halls  in  gpay. 

aPand  sapias  in  taa  cnapactap  oî"  biiosa  ia  3.  Guadule  at  3p- 
ussels  and  in  tha  Onateau  at  Souda  ia  Hoiiand  are  unkao^fn  to 
iRa  in  Franca. 

D.  OGhap  BPânoûàs  of  Decopation. 
904.  Mupal  oainting. 

Thpougn  tha  long  adhapence  to  taa  3otnic  stpaotupai  System, 
thapa  jfepa  few  supcacas  ia  taa  caupchas,  taat  -.voald  aave  aff- 
opisd  oppoPtunity  fop  a  gpeatap  deyaloprnaat  of  mural  paiating. 

Sinoe  décoration  of  tiia  vaults  and  »aiis  oii   cha  Câoaedpal 
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of  Alby  was  paintsd  by  Itàliaûs,  and  is  so  thorou.^hly  in  tns 
oharaoter  of  tHe  Roman  high  Benaissancs,  it  cannot  pass  for 
a  ?renoh  work.  îha  oross  vauits  aiternateiy  exnibit  t»o  sys- 
tsais  on  a  blae  groani,  one  vault  alwans  ftith   white  scroll  wo- 
rk neightaned  by  gold,  the  otiiep  with  compositions  from  tàe 
life  of  Ohrist.  On  tne  transvsrse  aronas  is  a  varied  scroll 
work.  On  the  diagonal  rxbs  ars  gold  ornaments,  with  figures 
on  liXQ   bosses  on  a  dIuq  ground.  On  others  are  ootagonal  pain- 
bed  coffers.  In  saoh  triangle  of  the  vauits  of  the  apse  a 
ricûly  paintsd  oandelabra  is  surroandsd  by   scroll  work  and  ap- 
parently  assists  in  supporting  th3  boss.  ïhe  représentations 
of  the  Passion  oefcween  pilas  bars  îfitn  rica  painted  candelabra 
panels  in  tûe  style  of  north  Italy  on  the   ?falls  oaight  just  as 
well  find  its  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  as  hère. 

In  the  year  1349  tnere  ineve   discovered  mural  paintings  In 
tûe  seventh  choir  ohapel  of  3.  Susùaoôs  in  Paris,  and  afterif- 
ards  yet  others  in  the  adjoining  chapels.      In  the  transept 
of  3.  Remy  at  îroyes  may  be  seen  nine  paintings  on  ;food,  exe- 
cated  aoout  1550,  and  an  Anaunciation  of  lô2p.  In  sonae  plac- 
as  one  might  believe  in  a  distant  influence  of  Hoibsin. 

In  3»  âe^erin  in  Paris  were  painted  under  Benry  17  in  the 

Sothic  arca  soandrels  of  tas  arcade  oy  Sunel  the  aow  destroy- 
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ed  prophebs  and  sibyis  on  a  gold  groand.      îhe  lebter  of 

y'reminet  to  tne  king  wibh  bhe  description  of  che  paintings  p 

projected  by  him  for  the  ceiling  of  tne  ohaoel  of  the  Triaiôy 
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in  the  Ohateau  at  Fontainebleau  is  preserved. 

)îo-te  13S2.   See  X't^z   scî\ue.  p.  159. 

Sote  1383.   ArG\\\.>3es  àe  Vi^r-t  ?voaco\8.  2  x\â.  ôerxca.  YoV.  2. 

p.  ^62.  U862-18e6^. 

To  be  aieationed  are  the  paintings  of  Philippe  de  Onaiiipaig- 
ne  in  tne  Ghurcn  of  tne  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

Pierre  Mignard,  recently  returned  from  a  long  scjourn  in 
Roaae,  dacoratsd  the  doaie  of  the  Val-de-Grace  in  the  Italian 
sbyle  îïith  grea^  conipositions,  but  /ritaout  greàt  inspirabion, 
1334  ,-p^^  sculptures  of  the  brothsrs  Anguier  thsre  exaibit  gr- 
âce and  dignity. 

Wo\e    1384.      ^2,    'x\Qà    cox\\,vcc\eà   t^"^    ■t\^ax^   to^    2.o,000    t^^iivcs. 
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ïst  to  Ds  m8Qtion9d  ar3  the   paintings  on  tàs  vaalts  of  the 
Palace  Ohapel  at  Versailles. 
905-   Polyoûromy. 

Palnting  oooars  not  msrely  on  the  wall  surfaces  and  the  ar- 
chitectural memûôpa.   îhe  polyohrojiy  also  soastiaies  extends 
to  organs  and  wopks  of  sculpture.   ïîe  recail  lipst  of  ail  the 
»ell  knoifn  organ  at  Qonesss  near  Paris  and  of  1503. 

On  tue  relief  orowning  the  îoaib  of  James  at  Dol  in  grittany, 
thars  ooour  green  dragons  among  otaer  things.   In  the  baptis- 
mal chapel  of  the  Gathedral  at  Troyes  is  painted  a  group  of 
six  persons  of  nearly  life  size,  rspresenting  the  oaptisni  of 
3.  Angttstine,  of  about  1550. 

Later  î^as  added  to  monumental  polychromy  with  différent  spe- 
cies  of  marble  the  enrichraent  of  mstals.   Pierre  3iard  I  in 
1597  employed  for  the  Tomb  of  François  de  ?oix  et  de  ooQdalle 
olaok  marbèe  with  brasa  ornaments,  such  as  consoles,  globes, 
fsstoons,  ifith  colored  marble  for  the  lower  parts. 

906.  Prsûioas  Metals  and  Preoious  Stones. 

âesides  the  enrichment  of  variegatad  marble  by  bronze  addi- 
tions, there  also  ocours  tae  usa  of  preoious  metals  with  pre- 
oious stones.   In  the  chapel  of  Richelieu  in  palace  Cardinal 
ail  the  eqaipment  for  religions  uses  /ras  of  massive  gold  and 
formed  the  so-called  Onapeile  d'Or;  the  cross,  the  t/iQ   cande- 
labras,  the  staouette  of  the  Virgin  and  the  reiiquary  as  well; 

thèse  were  set  with  224  rubies  and  9000  diamonds.  Sonaffs 
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désignâtes  this  luxury  of  preoious  stones  in  goldsmith's 

iïork  and  ornamented  articles  as  characterisbic  for  tnat  time 

and  as  a  Spanish  influence. 

907.  Sculptures. 

Sculpture  cniefly  found  on  tomos  (see  thèse)  and  aitars  its 
best  opportunity  to  take  part  in  internai  décoration.  In  the 
17  ta  century,  thsre  are  more  numerous  examples,  figures  on 
pulpits,  altars,  or  parts  of  fcne  coverings  of  walls. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  in  1864  had  the  Gothio  arcnes 
of  the  apse  transformed  into  round  arches  by  a  rich  casing 
of  marble  ?fiûQ  reliefs,  ail  this,  as  weli  as  the  canopy  of 
ths  altar,  by  the  sculpter  îuoi  after  the  design  of  Leorun. 
Also  in  other  examples  may  one  see  painters  make  the  designs 
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for  tbe  SGulptors.  The   palpit  of  3.  Stienne-da-uont  in  Paris 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas,  ^no  «as  designed  by  tàe  pain* 
ter  La  Bire  and  szecated  by  Giaade  £iestocard. 
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Ohaptep  28.   Monasteriss  aûd  Cloistsrs. 

903.   examples  of  ths  Style  of  Louis  XII  and  of  ?raiici3  I, 

;V3  do  not  propose  in  any  î^ise  to  undsptaks  hsra  a  spécial 
study  of  tiiese  ciasaes  of  buildings,  and  we  shall  be  satisfi- 
sd  by  mantioning  suoii  examples,  in  which  »s  hâve  fragments, 
Dhat  présent  some  interest  for  tas  knowledge  of  Renaissance 
forms  in  gênerai. 

lie   commence  our  description  ?irith  tsfo  examples  from  the  sch- 
ool  of  Atnboise  in  Tours. 

In  tns  oloister  of  Psalattes  (choir  bays)  in  Tours  may  be 
seen  ho/r  late  Qothic  forms  pass  into  those  of  the  early  Rena- 
issance in  various  places.   At  one  corner  projeots  a  round 
stairvfay  tovrer,  that  on  a  small  scale  ôelongs  to  the  sohool 
of  those  aw  the  Ohateau  at  Blois. 

Tue  cioister  of  3.  Martin  at  Tours  already  shows  more  advan- 
ced  Renaissance  forms,  and  is  regarded  as  a  probable  îfork  of 
Bastien  and  Martin  François,  neobe-^rsand  pupils  of  viichel  Col- 
ombs.      My  careful  examination  resulted  in  the  follovïiag:- 
baa  mouldings  are  tae  same  as  in  Blois,  Bury  and  Ghambord,  a 
and  are  derived  from  the  Italo-i?rench  school  of  Amboise.   The 
collaboration  of  an  Italian  is  probable.   At  least  two  or  th- 
ree  in  part  excellent  sculptors  from  upper  Italy  oarvsd  tha 
ornaments.   Ths  facing  is  not  finished  every/rhere.   Round  ar- 
ches span  betîfeen  boldiy  pro.ieoting  Duttresses,  -vhich  are  dsc- 
orated  by   médaillons,  and  around  baem  exûend  cne  impost  cap. 
Tue  archivolts  are  beautifully  profiied  and  are  decoratied  by 
rich  paim-liks  ornaments,  foliags  etc.   Above  the  archivolts 
and  between  the  buttressss  extends  a  rich  frieze  ^ibn  its  sc- 
roll  îfork,  over  which  follows  a  cornice  ifith  modallions.   In 
btie  arcQ  spandrels  are  médaillon  neads  and  scroli  work  or 
ifreatas. 

Les  Sc\k\.p-tu\*ea  de  \.«>ï|\.\.se  o\iY>o\\,a\.e.  9.  22,8  cTvâ  ?\.s.  30-S2. 
£o\,eavr.e6.  1892. 

In  Svreux  "tiiie  cioister  of  3.  Tournus  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XII  is  allied  to  the  school  of  3aillon.  At  the  cioister  of 
3.  lengpult  a  G  Toul,  ïfhere  the  characteristics  of  tne  times 
of  Louis  XII  and  or  Francis  I  are  combiasd,  columas  îfitn  Gor- 
intaiin  capitals  still  support  Gothic  tracery. 
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iVith  cioisters  »s  désira  to  class  tas  atrium  of  3.  Maoiou 
in  Rouen  (152-5),  a  foraasp  ohurohyard  105  x  157  ft.  At  one 
sida  is  a  ?fide  portioo  and  a  half-timbered  structure  above 
fchis.  'Tû3  ouildiflgs  on  the  otiisr  three  sides  are  now  walled 
up.  Th3  rsfined  and  straigab  profiling  of  fche  stone  columns 
shoïfs  ths  Sraaantîs-Milansss  scûooi.  The  oolunans  iiave  at  mid- 
hsigiit  a  doubls  asbragai,  abovs  whica  ars  scuiptured  scènes 
from  tn3  dancs  of  deata  wion  oharming  littls  figures  full  of 
granooAîtaiian  grâce.  Tàe  iower  haif  is  flutsd,  the  upper 
baing  plain.  The  capitais  ars  in  the  early  Renaissance  style, 
and  like  Oorinthian.  Palustre  givas  it  tne  date  of  1526-1533- 

A  smaiisr  cloister  is  mentioned  by  Palustre  at  Melun,  in  t 
the  Priory  of  3.  Sauveur,  as  weil  as  renains  in  Orléans  and 

Biois. 
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•Judging  from  ttie  illustration  that  we  give  in  ?ig.  214, 

tne  destroyed  cloister  of  the  Oelesoins  in  Paris  must  hâve  b 

D33n  of  î?onderful  beauty,  It  mast,   hâve  belonged  to  tne  oharm- 

ing  phase  in  which  tne  forais  of  the  high  Renaissance  still  ex- 

hibit  tne  satire  freshness  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

Oo\\,eo\\.o\N.  |.e  Documente  \T\ed.\.\  a\xv  \,^'\\\sto\.re  àe  \.o  ?vax\ce. 
The  saaall  cloister  of  the  Oelestins  in  Paris  ^as  begun  on 
Aug.  3,  1539,  by  master  Pierre  Hanon,  stonecutter  and  mason, 
on  a  contract  for  5189  livres  tournois.  After  several  inter- 
ruptions and  a  subséquent  allovrance  01  1251  livres,  the  works 
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were  completed  in  1549. 

C0\6.    ^,185^-18^8^.    ÛOC\imeT;\s.    VoV.    o.    p.    68. 

for  the  cloister  at  ?ontevraulu,  the  exterior  already  beio- 
ngs  to  the  aigh  Renaissance,  and  it  has  round-arched  arcades 
of  about  square  proportions,  coupied  lonic  columns  on  pedest- 
ais  before  the  piers,  '-vaose  sntabiature  blocks  on  the  side  n 
wings  support  coupied  oorinthian  columns  in  the  second  story, 
enclose  the  Windows  by  Imtels,  and  havs  a  continuous  sntabi- 
ature. 

The  treatment  of  the  détails  is  good,  strong  and  snarp.  In 
the  middle  of  the  //ide  jajibs  of  the  arches  is  furtner  a  pier 
soanned  oy  a  transverse  arch,  ïrhereby  two  arcnivolts  are  pro- 
duced  behind  each  otaer,  whose  projection  nas  a  ooid  and  ani- 
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animated  sffeot.  On  a  wiadow  of  the  ohapter  hall  is  the  date 
of  1541.  The  porticos  ar3  covered  by  ribbed  vaults;  the  poin- 
ted  traasverse  arches  hâve  almost  become  round  arches. 
909.   Sxamples  fron  the  17  tû  Gentury. 
Of  the  formerly  Spanish  Abbey  of  3.  Amand,  built  with  royal 
aaagnifioence  7  1/2  ailea  from  Valenoienaea,  only  the  vast  fa- 
çade of  the  Çhupch  aow  penaains,  as  îfell  as  the  former  portai 
of  the  abbey,  now  used  as  the  mayor' s  office.  ^^^^  Means  must 
nave  been  anllmited.   The  building  seeis  to  be  of  a  single  i 
inspiration,  and  tne  ornaments  are  scuiptured  in  equal  abund- 
ance  as  far  as  to  the  lanterns  of  the  tops  of  the  three  towe- 
rs  of  the  façade. 

e^c\.eT\x\.es  oTvd  o  àva>a\T\4  ot  16*36  o\  \\\e  t(iOL>AOv"»8  oÇt^c-e  exYv\.\)\.-t 

It  '/ras  erected  under  Abbot  Nicolas  de  Slois  and  according 
to  the  date  of  1633  on  the  mayor's  office  and  on  the  charch 
tOiïer  beside  the  clock,  must  hâve  been  complebed  at  about 
that  tiaie. 

The  gênerai  plan  of  the  Abbey  erected  ander  the  Spanish  ra- 
ie sfas  entirely  that  of  a  great  onateau,  and  it  shows  therein 
a  similarity  to  the  Sscurial.   Broad  canalsif iiled  Trith  virater 
and  enolosed  by  balasorades  surround  tne  ouilding  and  certain 
portions  of  tne  external  gardens.   The  plan  foriis  a  vast  squ- 
are V7ith  projecting  angle  pavillons,  aoout  as  at  the  Tuileri- 
es, 'ïnat  on  tne  right  of  a  person  entering  vras  formed  by  the 
high  façade  of  tne  iminense  church.(Art.  387).   Tbe  monumental 
gateffay  (1632-1633)  betireen  ti?ro  octagonal  to»ers  alone  forms 
the  existing  mayor's  office.   îhis  sras  entirely  surrounded  by 
ifater  and  lay  bet»een  two  briages  before  the  aiiddie  of  the  f 
front  side.  oehind  this  extended  for  haif  the  depth  and  the 
entire  «idth  to  the  churon  on  the  right,  the  great  courL  >fith 
fountains  and  t'.fo  formai  gardens.   In  the  middle  of  the  raar 
side  and  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  entire  ?fidth,  adjo- 
ining  bn  the  right  the  transept  of  the  cnuroh,  rose  the  front 
façade  of  the  principal  building,  that  enclosed  tne  four  sid- 
3s  of  the  inner  court.  Like  the  angle  pavillons,  it  had  tar- 
ée 3toriôs,in  the  liowers,  but  the  wings  only  two.   Inner  gar- 
dens surrounded  three  sides  of  ths  aiain  building. 
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Val-d8-( 


Likewias  ths  royal  Abbsy  of  val-d8-3raoe  in  Paris,  whose  g 
gênerai  ground  pian  is  given  in  ?ig.  215,  bas  much  in  oom- 

oion  îfitQ  the  plan  of  a  château.  Trie  main  building  ifitii  proj- 
eoting  angle  pavilionB  encloses  the  nsarly  square  garden.  î 
îvfo  losfer  courts  separate  tne  same  from  tûs  street,  aiong  bo- 
th  sides  of  Jfiiioh  a  aniforna  type  of  house  was  to  oome  into 
use.  The  great  Ghuroh  was  previously  described,  (Art.  756), 
and  had  its  separate  forecourt. 

Xo\e  1390.   Af^^^  ieoT\  iloTOt.  Oe>aTe.  Vo\.  2.  p.  124. 

In  conclusion  référence  may  be  made  to  the  follo?ring  examp- 
les. Judging  from  the  engraving  of  Ludovious  Barbaran  of  1673, 
the  hall  of  tne  Abbey  of  3.  -Jean-des-Vignes  at  Soissons  oiust 
hâve  been  interesting.      trikewise  judging  from  an  illustr- 
ation in  tas  Paris  Cabinet  of  Goppsî^  Sngravings,  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbey  of  Pareinoutier  near  Goulomoiiers  mast  afford  soaas  i 
interest.  (gèriod  of  Gouis  XIII  ?).  The  charaoter  of  a  saiall 
cloister  was  also  assuoied  o-^   the  so-oalled  ossuary,  buiit  ïfi- 

bh  three  3?ings  in  1605-1606  abainst  the  apse  of  3.  3tieane-d 
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du-Mont  iû  Paris,  with  Doric  pilasters  and  tunnel  vaults. 

It  enolosed  the  little  ohurohyard  located  on  the  spot. 

2.  ÇûT-t.  1. 

Kote  1382.   S\x\\\\eifm>i,  ?.  àe.  l-\,\xvevo\ve  de  ?ov\,s.  I85ô.  p. 
188-191. 

§or  trie  13  th  century  ît3  reisr  to  the  building,  that  Sooth- 
er  S*  i®  là  Tremoiaye  ereoted  near  3.  Etienne  at  flaen,  the 
présent  Hospital  and  Dyceum.   îhey  exûibit  a  grand  and  oiear- 
ly  distinguished  style.  (1702-1724). 
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Ohapter  24.  Hospitals. 
In  addition  to  monastic  buildings  we  ^ive  soaae  exampies  fr- 
om  thô  domain  of  hispitai  architecture,  not  in  ordsr  to  trsat 
teohnically  of  this  olass  of  buildings,  but  to  show  some  arr- 
angements, that  may  oontriouts  to  the  better  Knowledge  of  the 
gênerai  development  of  the  style. 

910.   Hospital  de  la  Oharite  at  byons. 
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?ig.  21ô     exhibits  a  birdseye  view  of  the  gênerai  idesi- 

gn  of  the  Hospital  or  Hàspioe  de  la  X^iarite  at  Lyons,  vfhich 

»as  founded  in  tae   16  th  oentury  under  tas  nams  of  the  "3ene- 

ral  Alrnshouse**,  and  raceived  the  form  hère  shown  after  1617. 

The  correctnsss  of  this  view  is  provsd  by  tne  original  groand 

plan  published  by  oharvet.   Ail  our  statsments  relating  to  t 

this  building  are  taken  from  his  exhaustive  volume  on  Martei- 

1   ^   1394 
lange. 

Xo\e  isiôiv.   viXvcvrvie^,  L.  î.t\.eT\ue  AotT^eVVaxv^e  etc.  p. 191-200. 
The  olarity  of  tùe  design  and  its  airy  portioos  hâve  somet- 
hing  grand.  According  to  the  original  design  the  building 

ooQsistad  of  a  clan  like  a  laoaastery  ?fith  nias  courts,  of  )Ta- 
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ioii  îihe  middle  one     alone  ^3.s   square  and  surroundsd  on  aii 

four  sides,  the  ochers  aii  oeing  open  a&  one  side  in  order  to 
admit  sunshine  and  to  make  ventilation  possible.  Hlach  'içing 
was  furnished  witn  open  gaiieries  at  one  side  in  eaca  story. 
îne  Cûurch  »as  piaoed  at  tha  nortawest  corner  (at  tns  leffc  in 
front  in  Fig.  216).  The  front  half  if  as  inteaded  for  the  publ- 
ic and  the  rear  (divided  in  t'/ro  parts)  for  the  men  on  the  ri- 
ght  and  the  women  on  tae  left. 

Xole  1395.      'î'^e  \;\.\&\\eu  ^uWâ^lx^ès   cYoae   XVz   veax*   co\xT-t   cwà 
ove    0   \o\ev    oàà\.\,\ox\. 

Goacerning  the  origin  of  the  hospital,  Gharvct  sba'uss  as 
foilois: —  On  Oct.  2,  1618,  Martellange  presented  his  design 
(333  his  biography  in  Art.  419)  and  placed  ic  "in  the  hands" 
of  the  Sieur  Pignet,  one  of  the  "directors  of  the  général  Ai- 
mshouse."  The  corner  stone  of  the  church  -^as  laid  oo  Dec.  3, 
1617.  On  Jan.  3,  1617,  one  wing  must  aiready  hâve  been  uaisr 
construction.   On  Mar.  10,  1622,  the  poor  ??er3  traasfsrred  to 
the  new  Duiiding. 
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Gharvet  rigûtly  attributes  to  iiarteliaage  in  grsafc  part  the 
W3li  conceived  and  simple  arrangement  of  ths  Hàspital  of  his 
native  oity,  for  wnich  he  aiîfays  showed  nimseif  very  ooaiplai- 
sâût.  3incs  this  iid  not  oonoern  a  building  for  th3  ordsr  of 
the  Jôsaits,  Piqaet  was  immediately  seiected  for  the  exécuti- 
on of  Martiiiange's  plans.  One  recognizes  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent,  as  Oharvet  says,  a  aaster  entirsly  entrusbed  irith  the 
création  of  extensive  plans,  but  not  the  work  of  an  ox,ûerwi3e 
unknown  Duiider  like  Piquet. 

Another  Lechnician  îrrites  of  bhis  design: — ''Martellangs  ap- 
psars  »ith  this  pian  lio  iiave  precedsd  his  century  in  regard 
to  hygiène.  There  are  found  so-ne  arrangeînents,  ivhioh  were  r- 
recently  employed  in  the  Hospital  of  Bordeaux,  and  generally 
excited  surprise.  Simpiiciby,  convenèenoe,  élégance  and  hea- 

ithfulness,  thèse  are  the  advantages,  that  the  arohitect  knew 
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aoTf   to  corner  on  nis  itork. 

Xz   ot  L^àO^s»  Ç«  122.  i,p .  198  'v.tx  cjVvoTVie-t') .  l,^oxv6.  1853. 

911.  Amphithéâtres  for  Anatomy. 

Another  design  connsoted  iîibn  the  study  of  tha  care  of  hea- 
Ith,  and  .fhich  présents  â  certain  interest  oy  its  arrangement, 
is  the  Amphithéâtre  for  anatomical  instruction  in  the  former 

Académie  Royale  de  Chirurgie  in  Paris.  As  shown  by  ?ié.  217, 
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it  foras  an  octagon  33.17  ft.  in  the  ciear,  witû  outtres- 

ses  projecting  inward. 

Vo\..  2.  p.  20^. 

It  is  not  to  be  coniounded  with  another  building  of  this 
kind,  the  Amphithéâtre  of  Anatomy  in  Bas  de  la  Bucherie,  chat 
^^as  erected  by  Barbier  de  Biignier,  archisisct  of  tue  ?aculty 
of  Medicine,  and  dedioated  in  1744. 

912.  Hotei  des  Invalides  in  Paris. 

Another  ouilding  in  this  category,  that  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  its  extent  must  not  De  forgotten,  is  the  famous 
Hôtel  des  Invalides,  which  Louis  XI7  nad  erected  in  Paris.  ? 

1  QQR 

?ig.  213  exhibits  the  entireby  of  its  structure,  eut  not 
the  important  gardens,  that  axtend  oafore  its  main  front,  and 
iïith  the  gréât  siope  stre&cûing  beyond  the   saaia  to  tae  Seine, 


¥■ 
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contribatlûg  to  the  grandeur  of  tbis  création. 

The  exterior  is  imposing  by  its  dinaensions  and  its  suitabil- 
ity,  îfithoat  oausing  enjoyinent  by  its  arohitectare  xtself.  T 
Tae  sexicircalar  gabis  above  the  aaiddle  pavllion  has  a  weak 
effeot.  Botter,  even  if  also  ssvare  and  oold,  is  tii8  effect 
of  ths  great  court  with  two  stories  of  roand-arched  arcades 
on  square  piers,  and  projections  at  the  middles  of  the  four 
sides  and  at  the  angles,   The  Church  of  the  Invalids,  whose 
entranoe  is  at  ths  middle  of  the  rear  of  this  court,  has  alr- 

sady  bssn  described,  as  well  as  the  Dôme  of  the  Invalida,  wh- 

1399 
ose  façade  lies  in  ths  rear  of  the  plan.      It  therefore  s 

suffices  to  refsr  in  our  Pig.  to  the  System  of  the  gênerai  p- 

pian,  that  is  alons  of  interest  hère. 
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914.  The  foreign  &ûapaot8P  of  the  Renaissancs. 

Wô  hâve  shoïfn  tioa  uaôast  it  is  to  raproach  the  Renaissance 
sfifca  its  fireign  oriâin,  sinoe  the  coantry  hal  nothing  to  set 
in  place  of  GOthic.      îhis  does  not  prevent,  that  a  real 
diffiOQlfcy,  that  oould  not  be  overpassed,  lay  in  the  foreign 
oharaoter  of  the  Renaissance, 

3y  thls  cause  alone  the  Renaissance  in  Prance  aiready  found 
itseff  in  a  inuoû  mors  unfavopable  position  than  in  Italy,  wh- 
ere  it  was  or  seemed  to  be  a  return  to  the  national  style, 
îhe  créative  and  fora  inventing  imagination  could  not  be  so 
direct  or  extensivs,  the  appréciation  of  foreign  foms  could 
not  be  30  harmonious,  objective  and  intensive,  and  therefore 
the  animated  povrsr  of  tne  forms  could  be  apparently  not  as 
energetic  and  perfected. 

915.  Gack  of  a  Religions  Impulse. 

Ffith  the  Renaissance  occurred  no  neîf  source  of  religious 
life.   Had  the  epooh-making  movement  of  the  Reforaiation  oro- 
ken  out  in  France  instead  of  Sermany,  then  mighii  the  fate  of 
the  charch  accnitecture  of  the  Renaissance  hâve  becoaie  entir- 
eiy  différent  and  grander,  wita  tne  architectural  gifts  of 
the  Frenoh. 

Had  a  national  oonsoianbious  impulse  for  simplifying  and  p 
purifying  forms  been  combined  sfith  the  then  convsntional  nec- 
essity  of  simplification,  then  isight  a  mighty  source  of  arch- 
itectural designing  hâve  sprung  therefrom  for  the  Renaissance. 

One  does  not  deny,  that  the  impulse  toward  a  renewal  of  bhe 
forms  of  ohurch  arcnitecture  must  hâve  been  more  esthetic  and 
intellsctual,  than  of  an  actuaiiy  religions  nature.  Way  sho- 
uld  not  the  idea  be  connected  -/rith  the  conception  oc  greater 

perfection,  vfhich  men  believed  to  oe  embodied  in  the  antiaue 
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forms,      that  greater  perfection  might  also  os  a  new  and 

higher  means  of  laboring  for  tne  ûonor  of  Soi!" 

Ko\e  1402.   ÎOT*  ll;.o\,vi  ^tv  o  seTvse,  \\\e  \)c\Vet  \.tv  ot\  o\tro8\ 

o-^tev  pevtectVoTv,  s\.nce  o  4^®°^  vo\t\o\\c  \dea\,  vaoa  coxvxveo-teà, 
Tne  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  Roman  ohurcn,  that  returned 
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bo  the   antiqus,  particalarly  in  the  rebuilding  of  tiie  Gaarch 
of  3.  Peter,  miglit  in  itself  perhaps  strengtiisn  in  ?ranoe  this 
View  in  some  persons.  Bat  even  then  it  is  not  to  be  denisi, 
that  the  national  affinity  of  tempérament  with  tnese  forms  w 
was  not  so  great  in  France  as  in  Italy.  Tne  predomiaating  La- 
tin raoe  in  southern  B'ranoe  lias  in  a  notable  way  played  in  t 
the  deveiopment  of  the  Benaissance  only  a  subordinate  and  in 
no  sensé  an  originating  part. 

Not  only  sras  tners  no  mignty  religions  impulse  in  favor  of 
tne  Renaissance-  A  directly  opposed  secular  spirit  developed 
ïfitfl  it,  to  the  conséquences  of  which  we  shali  return  in  oon- 
sidering  tne  objections  to  tne  Renaissance, 

916.  ïàe  Religioas  Wars. 

Just  to  cùarcb  architecture,  the  effect  of  the  crisis  prod- 
uced  by  the  Reformation  and  the  raligious  wars  was  particuiar- 
ly  paralyzing.  Thèse  brokeiloose  in  tne  moment  when  the  matu- 
rity  of  the  style  had  developed  its  highest  bloom. 

917.  uaok  of  large  new  8iiilding3. 

Another  hiadrance  consisted  in  une  lack  of  new  and  importa- 
nt church  buildings.   Tne  great  cathedrals  were  rebuilt  duri- 
ng  the  Gotnic  peeiod  of  religions  and  national  inspiration, 
or  they  had  been  carrisd  so  far,  tb:be"Qnable  to  furtnsr  tns 
development  of  the  nés?  style  in  a  great  degree. 

913.   Opposition  of  the  Olergy  in  the  18  tn  Century. 

?rom  the  previously  mentioned  foreign  character  of  the  Ren- 
aissance came  new  hindrances.   îhe  first  was  very  great  and 
already  explains  ail  others.  îhis  was  the  firm  adhérence  of 
the  people,  but  particularly  fif  the  national  clargy  to  the 
forms,  which  France  aad  created,and  whioh  had  placed  it  at  t 
the  apex  of  the  religions  art  of  the  West  outside  Italy.   An- 
thyme  Saint-Paul  bas  ver?  properly  emphasized  this. 

The  trench  liturgy,  he  writes  in  référence  to  the  Shurch  of 
S.  Sustaohe  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  dropping  ot  religions 
customs,  showed  itself  obstinateiy  opposed  to  concessions,  a 
and  perhaps  the  aroai&ect  of  3.  Sustaohe  had  precisely  the 
same  parpose  to  show  his  oontemporaries,  that  bhe  concessions 
-vere  not  unavoidable.  He  very  properly  remarks  further,  that 
tne  wealthy  olergy  were  among  the  sariiest  patrons  of  tas  Ren- 
aissance in  France,  does  not  indicate  tnat  tae  grounds  for  a 


Renaissance  were  religioas  art  as  in  Italy,  or  as  muoix  as  th- 
sre.  The  iitargy,  wrhicli  iritii  suoh  deoisiveness  in  France  op- 
osed  the  Qraco-Roman  traditions  as  incompatible  vrith  the  ppo- 
ppiety  of  Christian  trorsfaip,  and  iiad  ppoduoed  perfect  satisf- 
action by  the  oreatingof  Gothic  construction  —  could  not  in 
gaiety  of  heart  confirm  anew  the  evil  condition,  which  they 
had  avoided  witn  suoh  success. 

The  artistic  results  of  this  in  the  domain  oi  church  archi- 
tecture hère,  that  clergy  and  people  were  as  good  as  unable 
to  imagine  other  forma  and  treataients  of  the  intariors  of  ch- 
urches,  thea  just  those,  vraich  had  gradaally  developed  as  the 
expression  of  tneir  ovrn  feelings,  i.e. ,  the  Sothic. 

919.  Influence  of  the  Clergy  in  the  17  th  Oentury. 

It  /ras  otherwisa  with  the  part  played  by   the  clergy  in  the 
17  ta  oentury.   Afbar  bae  religions  wars  aad  the  victory  of 
Rome  other  considérations  came  into  the  foreground,  and  bec- 
ame  a  source  of  other  fiindranoes. 

It  became  alraosb  a  religions  principle,  to  appear  also  in 
the  form  of  church  buildings  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  men 
held  fast  to  the  decrees  of  the  Papacy.   g'or  this  the  archit- 
ectural standard  ccnsisted  in  adhering  firiy  to  the  form  of 
the  Ghurch  of  3.  Rater,  complète!  up  to  the  tovers  in  1612, 
or  to  Vignola's  -Jesuit  Church. 

Whatever  may  chiefly  os  the  architectural  interest  of  some 
of  thèse  works,  yet  on  tas  t^hole  the  judgment  of  H.  Martin  on 
the  caaracter  of  this  time  is  correct,   rie  «frites: —  "Church 
architecture  languishad  mors  ani  more  therein.  The  vacant  s 
spaoe  left  by  the  caasing  of  Gothic  art  oecame  greater  inste- 
ad  of  being  filled." 

Oniy  too  frequentiy  does  one  seem  to  stand  before  iaanimate, 
daad,  oechanioal  and  schematic  variations  of  the  prototypes 
prescribed  by  Rome  as  models. 

b.   Survey  of  the  unexecuted  or  Style  Types  merely  ex- 
isting  fragmentarily. 

920.  gxplanatory. 

'tiit'ù.   the  greab  number  of  small  fragments,  of  vjhicn  the  cnu- 
rch  architecture  of  the  French  Renaissance  chiefly  consists. 
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ife  was  not  possible  to  desoribe  thaoi  in  an  order,  tiiat  affor- 

ded  a  olear  survey  or  the  speoies  of  tiiesa  fragmeabs,  and  th- 

at  woaid  at  tiie  sams  time  permit  ths  various  types  of  ths  st- 

ep3  of  deveiopment  to  bs  emphasized,  in  wnich  thsss  différent 

and  so  soatfcered  fragoasats  may  be  combined. 

Besides  thé  monuments,  that  form  the  three  chief  types,  and 
aooopdin^  to  wiiich  the  wortû  of  ttie  wopks  of  cauroh  arohitect- 
are  is  aione  to  ba  judged,  thèse  fragmentary  types  form  anot- 
iier  very  extended  domain  of  tiie  greatest  importance,  jrhicQ  a 
apparantiy  has  soarcely  been  oonsidered.  This  intsresting 
source  must  not  aère  remain  unused,  since  it  could  only  be  g 
gatiiersd  by  an  archibeot,  and  after  long  labor.  But  since  it 
once  existis,  then  it  bicornes  of  deèided  importance  for  tiie 
judgment  of  tbe  worth  of  tûis  style. 

The  purposes  and  tne  hign  art  oapabilities  of  the  archite- 
cts  of  that  period  îïere  maaifested  only  by  thèse  smallsr  com- 
positions for  lâck  of  gretter  and  more  complète  architectural 
•^orks,  and  thèse  may  frequently  be  regardsd  as  precious  mode- 
la for  graater  motives  or  reflections  from  unexecuted  designs. 

3ince  particuiarly  the  plans  of  ths  churcaes  and  aiso  the 
System  of  their  élévations  held  fast  the  Qothic  scheme,  and 
the  onaracter  of  the  church  and  its  type  suosuantially  proce- 
eded  from  the  degree  of  refinement  and  of  the  culture  of  form 
of  ttie  existing  moment  of  the  development  of  the  style  as  ?re- 
il  as  from  the  talent  of  the  aronitect,  tQea  it  frequently  be- 
comes  possible  by  means  of  mère  fragments,  such  as  choir  and 
ohapel  enclosures,  altars,  arcades,  bays  or  chapels,  bo  make 
up  an  entire  church  in  the  character  of  thèse  fragments. 

By  the  oomoination  of  the  groupa  of  sucn  parts  of  closely 
allied  forms  may  be  determined  a  séquence  of  style  types.  T 
Thèse  form  a  sort  of  graduated  séries  of  typicai  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  style.  Wit-n  tae  type  of  eaèh  of  thèse  st- 
eps tne  architecb  may  then  gabaer  togs^her  a  group  of  cnuron- 
es  of  diffecent  magnitudes.  In  tais  manner  does  one  obtain 
an  instructive  idea  of  the  purposes  of  the  inasters  m  tae  dif- 
férent phases  and  an  assured  représentation  of  the  practicai 
capabiliuiss  of  the  style  in  the  domain  of  churca  arcaioec ta- 
re. 

1.  Types  of  the  early  Renaissan; 
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921.  Three  sarXy  Types. 

Ho,   1.  Ws  find  the  first  type  on  tae  t'acade  of  ths  Ohurch 
at  Montresor  (1520-1541;  ?ig.  153).  It  sûows  one  stage  of  t 
the  combinat  ion,  wùich  was  capable  of  workink  i«rith  détails  of 
tae  greatest  delicacy  a  olear  and  simple  accenting  of  ths  môm- 
bers,  that  ocoasionaily  resemble  the  Roïaanesqus. 

No.  2.  'Tas  second  type  of  the  style  is  that  of  the  îïooden 
doors  of  the  c^thedral  of  B^auvais,  of  the  choir  aaclosura  of 
the  Sharon  at  ?agny  (with  H.  Joule  in  Paris), and  of  the  rood 
scrsen  of  the  Qathedral  at  Limoges,  and  furtaer  a  séries  of 
fragoients  of  this  character,  as  for  example  of  the  middle  pa- 
rt of  the  portai  of  the  Church  of  3.  Phal  near  îroyes.  It  ex- 
ùibits  an  art  stage,  tàat  oombined  a  subdivision  of  almost  f 
faultless  fluidity  and  a  form  deveiopoient  of  the  most  refined 
charoi.  It  shows  a  aiaturity  of  t^ie  style  of  the  eariy  Renais- 
sance itself  at  the  tiaie  of  its  greabast  décorative  richness, 
which  Tras  able  to  create  great  as  weli  as  small  churches  of 
inconceivabie  artistic  isasuery. 

îhe  type  of  the  chandelier  of  the  Churcn  of  3.  Nicolas  at 

îroyes  from  1549,  wnicn  is  identicla  .rith  the  style  of  many 
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of  .  che  draîfn  or  sngraved  séries  by  Du  Cerceau,      is  reia- 

ted  bo  the  foraier  and  inanifests  a  character  of  ornamentation 

coaipletely  deveioped  in  ail  directions. 

iîo-te  1404.   'àee  -^ov  exotRp\,e,  ?\|s.  54,  Ô4  Vtv  I^Vbvx'ro,  ot  Les 

3o.  3.  »ïa  find  the  third  type  in  the  upper  half  01  the  ol- 
der  to»er  of  the  Ohurcn  at  Gisors.  ?/ith  the  described  butbr- 
ess  at  Qisors  and  Qsse,  on  3.  Priene  at  oaen  and  in  the  Ohur- 
ch  at  Malaise,  i"C  exhibits  différant  stages  of  a  somewnat  di- 
fférent conception  of  the  combination  of  fora,  Arhich  has  like- 
'^ise  made  possible  a  bsautifai  group  of  churches. 

922.  Type  of  3.  Sustache. 

No.  4.  liiere  the  great  Oaurch  of  3.  âiustache  in  Paris  desi- 
gned  only  10  or  15  years  later  —  or  evea  by  a  différent  con- 
temporary  master  — ,  tnen  /rould  it  hâve  been  a  similar  narmo- 
niously  executed  building,  such  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Pa- 
ris, and  the  Qathedrals  of  Amiens  and  of  Seauvais.  Some  dry 
places  or  coarseaesses  on  the  piees  and  on  the  triforiuii,  in 
Ihà   sweiling  of  the  upper  coluoiûs,  and  the  misérable  -/rindow 
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bracery  »ouici  hâve  been  avoiàad  and  replaced  in  a  more  sfcrik- 
ing  way.  The  proportions  of  the  différent  members  and  the 
détail  would  hâve  reoaived  something  of  the  lightaess  of  the 
nobly  perfeot  and  the  oharm  of  graoe  and  of  imagination,  «hica 
would  itself  surposed  the  fresh  attraoitio  of  the  best  Gothic 
détails.  The  forms  of  the  type  of  the  doors  of  the  cathedral 
of  Seauvais,  the  forms  of  the  developemsnt  of  the  piers  in  t 
the  aroades  tûere  in  a  character  uomewhat  earlier  taan  the  p 
piers  of  3.  Sustaohe,  as  -^ell  as  ail  types  of  the  style  of  M 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  give  assurance  of  this.  An  altar  ivith 
the  3«  Seorge  (?)  at  3.  florentin  exhibits  a  good  example  of 
this  teadency.  The  window  traoery  of  the  Ghuroh  of  3.  Jsan 
at  Troyes,  of  Notre  Daoïe  at  Tonnerre,  and  of  the  Ohurch  at  B 
Bar-sur-3eine  near  Troyes  on  their  part  vouch  for  a  complète 
avoidance  of  the  defeots  of  3.  Sustaohe  in  tais  direction. 

923.  The  Toivers. 

As  acoessories  of  thèse  churohes  one  may  taink  of  types  of 
to;v3rs,  such  as  those  of  3.  Antoine  at  Loches  and  of  the  Ohu- 
rch at  Bressuire  (B'ig.  312),  as  weii  as  the  comnienced  crossi- 
ng  tower  of  3.  '•^ean   at  Oaen,  the  later  towers  of  3.  Patrice 
at  Sayeux,  of  3.  Micûel  at  Dijon,  the  three  towers  of  the  Ab- 
bey  of  3.  Amand  near  Valenciennss,  and  further  the  intermedi- 
ate  steps,  tnat  are  easily  interpoiatsi,  or  examples  already 
desoribed  by  us,  onen  one  stands  before  a  irealth  of  treatment 
of  to'^ers,  that  soaroely  is  inferior  to  tnat  of  the  gothic, 
and  aaust  présent  a  vfider  fieid  of  development. 
2.  Style  of  Marguerite  de  Valois. 

With  this  phase  one  meets  with  types,  îrhich  assume  the  cna- 
rm  of  two  phases  in  différent  proportions;  bae  noble  abundan- 
ce  of  the  coinpletaly  refined  eariy  Renaissance,  and  the  still 
blooming  freshness  of  the  aigh  Renaissance. 

924.  Types  of  Du  Qerceau. 

No.  5.  Berhaps  one  must  connect  tne  first  type  of  this  ten- 

dency  »i&h  the  façade  designed  by   Du  Cerceau  for  3.  gustache. 

(?ig.  156).  But  one  thinks  of  an  entire  structure  exeouted  in 

the  style  traasferred  to  the  ohurch  with  t'/io   dormers,  which 

1405 
are  added  to  the  séries  of  the  furniture  of  Ou  Serceau. 

Tne  aoDlast  and  eleganu  ssverity  of  tae  antique  aroaifcectural 

forms  is  hère  oomoinsd  vfith  the  freshest,  refined  and  eleganu 
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tanoy  of  détail  foras. 1~  \i:ï*2  rjoTOliii  s-Uh 

The  detaohed  side  portai  of  3.  Sernin  at  Toalouse  mast  be 
a  somevfhab  aarlier  example  of  tûis  tendenoy,  as  well  as  tae 
vepy  interesting  gênerai  subdivision  of  the  façade  of  Notre 
Qame  at  Tonnerre. 

No.  ô.  The  type  follo<red  by  Du  cerceau  in  his  Grande  Ghar- 
treuse  de  Pavie"  must  be  reèailed  hère.  In  spite  of  its  more 
mature  appearance,  it  must  be  about  contemporary  with  his  fa- 
çade for  3.  Sustache. 

925.  Type  of  tae  Oloister  of  the  Qelestins. 

No.  7.  The  sfonderful  Cloister  of  the  Gelestins  in  Paris  ( 
3Fig.  214),  the  chapei  of  tas  sane  time  in  3.  Jacques  in  Rhe- 
ims  are  types,  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  supports  and  tas 
vaults  is  of  suoh  perfection,  that  one  can  say  that  the  Goth- 
ic  and  Bramante  hâve  hère  joined  hands.  A  séries  of  churches 
executed  in  this  pnase  îïould  hâve  their  like  neither  in  g?rench 
Qotnic  nor  in  Italian  Renaissance. 

A  ohurch  like  3.  Sustacne  in  Paris,  designed  and  treated  in 
this  phase,  îrould  hâve  enriched  the  syorld  by  a,   mastsrîfork  of 
tna  first  rank. 

The  Aboey  Churoh  of  Vâlmont  near  Fecamp  and  the  Chapelle  of 
3.  Romain  at  Rouen  are  not  far  removsd  f rom  this  tyle. 
928.  Type  of  the  Tendency  of  Domenioo  Fiorentino. 

No.  5.  îo  the  earliest  examples  of  the  type,  in  -^aioû  the 
principal  forms  W3re  fixed  by  ths  high  Renaissance,  beiongs 
the  group  of  Troyes.  The  two  story  gateway  of  Domenioo  iior- 
entino  at  3.  Andre-lez-Troyes  (1549),  the  destroyed  rood  sor- 
een  in  3.  Etienne  at  Troyes,  the  masterifork  of  Domenico,  must 
hâve  exerted  an  influence  on  that  entire  country,  whicn  might 

pernaps  be  proved  by  a  doser  study.  Domenico  Piorentino  nas 

140Ô 
sfell  versed  in  fche  ciassical  compositions     of  Bramante  a 

and  of  Raphaël,  and  therefore  it  shouid  not  be  surorising  to 

occasionally  sse  very  yoble  ciassical  ûreatments,      that 

are  oombinsd  with  the  charming  détails  of  tne  Prench-Italian 

school.  This  is  the  tendency,  that  sre  sa»  in  the  dormer  of 

Ou  Gerceau  (Art.  924),  that  in  détails  shows  some  relation 

to  parts  of  the  façade  of  Notre  Dame  in  Tonnerre.  On  ths  ia- 

tter  are  found  analogies  to  the  group  of  tae  portais,  that 

sesemble  those  of  3.  Pierre  a&  boudun.  (Art.  302). 
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ÇoVooe   ot   Brotuoivtc    CTvà   ot    lRo\>\vo.e\    Xw   \\\e   \)ocVfe\iouTV(3i,,    )s.\v\o\\   ^ae 
Vu\5\\ôYieà   \.T^   oe>imtl\.\»eT;^8   tiott^eWo   Sotixxo    s\uàS.rto   coiie   otc>\- 

Koxe   i40T.    T^oea^VVn  %    0.    3<   Kloro^ue-l   de  Vosae\.o\    ,    î^o   Scu\p- 
X\xvz    z.   ^ro^es   e\c.      *eoi\>û\\V\e   x\\e^   \\o\5C  pu\>\\.ôYveà    Vxv   î\^,    85 
aw   o\,à   repTesewto\\.OTv   ot  LVve   rooà   acreexv   oxv  >b\\\.g\\   \.\v\,a   \,z   \>o- 

«iomo\,x\   ot    sc\Ji\p\UTe    o^^à    ot   t\\e   Bow,e   \\,t(uc   Yvova-e  t^^^^-^^^à   ^e.  ^ 
Mi\.tY\   oïx   e\&*en\  ^ov    à\3is\,\t^^tvi   la^j   coxv^ectxxre   ot    t\\ô    N.wt^-^c.wce 
ot    Domew\oo   Ç"v»OTeTvt\,T\o   ox\   t^vc   ovoYvx-tectMTe.      1\\.z   xtit^uence   ot 
î)omeTv\.co    ^d,e\   BovbVerc'^    must    o\80   \ie  à.\,vect\>à   o^    \.xvà\.Tect\.\à 
recoéTvxzeà   ox\   Wz   ^Q\\oysi\v>.^  >350T^ts    \tv   "îvoT^es*,    ox^   Vae   couvt   ot 
BoteV   àes  'Gvs\us*,    oxv   tYve   scveewa   ot    Vue   o\vo\>e\;   ot    t\\e   'oçxvt\s- 
mo\,    t^^*^^   ^^   ^^^   Ca-t\xeiiva\;    TçxeT.\\aps    otv   t^ve   tBkOuWie    \.x\   "ftoteV   de 

Y0\,U\80TVt. 

The  orarm  of  fciie  works  in  tiiis  tsndsncy  is  entirsly  peouli- 
ar  aûd  also  provss  hère,  thab  the  aaimated  and  correct  andea- 
vor  for  noble  perfection  of  ail  parts  has  ûever  been  otherwiee. 

Perhaps  the  portai  of  the  Charch  Ga  Daloade  at  Toulouse  is 
to  be  counted  in  this  phase  of  the  style. 

927.  Type  of  some  îeoiplss  of  Du  Cerceau. 

No.  9.  Ohurches  or  onapels,  as  Du  Xs^oeau  has  reproduced  t 
them,      either  in  the  style  of  tae  buildings  in  his  ''Livre 
des  Temples"  (1550),  or  in  stiil  more  olassical  florais,  forai 
a  type,  which  tiherefore  soarcely  occurs  in  ?rance,  since  the 
bsst  period  of  this  style  tendenoy  fell  just  in  the  time  of 
the  religious  -^ars.  On  the  other  hand,in  more  than  one  reli- 
ef or  painting  aiay  be  seen  forms  of  towers  and  onapels,  that 
in  this  ?ray  are  developed  into  différent  forais  of  doaiical  ter- 
minations. 

^o\e  i4QÇ.   See  >jù't\çvt  \ûe  A\Q\>e  8o\à  ot  t^xese  compos\\\.OTvs  \t\ 

owv  \)o\\xme  OTv  "-^jes  t)u  Cevceou''. 

A  doined  church  in  tne  style  of  a  canopy  in  3.  Pantaleon  at 
Troyes,  sfûich  at  the  sace  time  forms  the  upper  aalf  of  the  ni 
model  for  such,  is  oonoeived  entirely  in  the  style  of  one  of 
bhe  temples  of  Du  cerceau.  The  type  of  the  iniddie  portai  of 
the  Ohuroh  at  '/illeneuve-3. -Georges  is  little  or  not  at  ail 
removed  from  this  style  tendenoy.  With  sufficient  kno»ledge 
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of  tû8  Italian  aad  Prenoli  Seaaissanoe  oiay  os  plaoed  oers,  na- 
nw  beautiful  groupings  olothel  in  arrtactive  forms. 
3.  Types  of  fcûc  nigh  asnaissance. 
928.  Type  of  the  yîopks  of  Jean  Soujon. 

So.  10.  The  earliest  type  of  this  phase  of  ths  style  must 
be  ppesented  oy  several  vrorks  of  *^ean  goujon,  in  which  are  to 
be  found  scarcely  any  éléments  of  Oothio  and  of  early  Renais- 
sanoe.  Ttie  forais  belong  to  the  very  noblest  and  most  animat- 
8d  and  correspond  about  to  the  Vatican  phase  of  1503-1515,  ir 
•ifhen  Bramante  and  Raphaël  were  working  together. 

The  first  example  must  be  the  two  front  wooden  doors  of  Je- 
an soajon  on  the  faoade  of  3.  Maolou  at  Rouen,  and  although 
even  différent,  the  altar  of  the  Shurch  at  Bouiiiy  near  Troy- 
es,  and  then  the  second  story  ab07e  ths  middle  part  of  Sîotre 
Dame  at  Tonnerre. 

The  type  of  tûe  altar  Dy  ^ean  goujon  from  Scouen  and  now  in 
-Chantilly  (Pig.  137),  furbher  the  wonderful  balustrade  of  fcha 
organ  gallery  and  of  bne  gallsry  in  tùe  choir  of  the  Shateau 
caapel  at  Scouen,  as  vrell  as  the  paneisd  wainsooting  and  enc- 
losures  there,  likewise  now  in  Chantilly,  aiso  oelong  hère, 
albhougn  they  may  be  somewnat  later. 

îo  this  type  must  be  added  in  style  perhaps  the  choir  encl- 
osure  and  the  stairoase  of  the  rood  soreen  on  ths  right  in  t 
tûe  choir  of  biie  Gaurch  at  3.  Florentin  with  the  oQotive  of  t 
the  riins  of  tue  Tutelles  at  Bordeaux,  even  if  ohey  should  h 
nave  a  somewhat  latar  date.  Also  perhaps  tne  ùabernacie  abo- 
V8  on  the  right  of  the  faoade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Tonnerre  with 
the  fluted  lonio  pilasters,  and  with  cupids  riding  dolphins 
above  the  gable. 

As  a  somewhat  aliied  example  of  a  simiiar  tendency  are  to 
be  mentioned; —  the  uoper  haif  of  the  middle  portai  of  tne 
Qhuroa  at  Gisors,  and  tne  t^fo  sids  doorîrays  of  the  Onurch  at 
?ont-3.  Marie  near  Troyes. 

929-  Type  of  Pierre  bescot. 

N'o.  11,  If  one  tiiinks  of  the  îomb  of  Breze  Dy  Jean  Qoujon 
at  Rouen  (Pig.  212  a)  and  of  taat  oy  ?h.  Ds  L'Orme  for  Franc- 
is ï  at  3.  Denis,  and  further  of  tae  destroyed  rood  soreen  of 
Pierre  r.escot  and  Jean  Sou.jon  in  3.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  in  ? 
Paris,  it  is  permissible  fco  represent  to  one' s  self  an  entire 
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cliaroh  in  thé  phase  of  the  court  of  the  £jOuvre  and  of  the  fon- 
taine des  Innocents. 

ïàe  tOTrer  portais  of  the  ciiatsaas  at  gcouen,  Anet  and  in  t 
the  court  of  the  Louvre,  as  îïeil  as  thsir  treatment  inspire! 
by  Bramante' s  projeot  of  towers  for  3.  Peter  (Pigs.  314-317) 
show  this,  iikawisô  tha  type  of  the  someîfhat  later  new  tower 
of  the  Ghuroh  at  gisors,  to  whioh  parhaps  the  portico  of  the 
Gathedral  of  Auch  may  be  related.  The  tîfo-story  triumphai 
arohed  portai  of  3.  Nizier  at  Troyes  adhères  to  thèse  forais. 

930.  Type  of  3.  Giotiids  at  Andely. 

No.  là.  The  exterior  of  tha  Gtiaroh  of  3.  Clotilde  in  Grand 
Andeiy  (?ig.  163)  forms  already  in  itseif  alone  a  type  of  the 
style,  thab  indeed  is  related  to  tha  two  preoediog,  but  still 
retâins  its  individuaiity.  It  indeed  oontains  ail  éléments 
of  the  t»o  last  types,  but  combines  îiheai  with  translations  of 
Romanesque  and  Qothio  ideas  into  the  forms  of  fche  high  Renais- 
sance. 

îae  most  intesesting  principle  of  several  orders  at  enlarg- 
sd  scale,  such  as  Bramante  arran.^ed  in  3.  Peter' s,  hère  cornes 
iafco  use. 

931.  Other  Types. 

No.  13.  As  a  ohurca  faoade  of  tbe  best  classicai  psriod  m 
may  be  oaksn  that  accompanied  by  a  foracourt  and  reproducea 
in  one  of  the  "Petites  Vues"  of  Du  Cerceau.   ;Ye  havs  already 

described  this  on  account  of  ohe  System  of  a  séries  of  aitsr- 

1409 
nating  gables.      It  is  thoroughly  Italian  and  in  the  spir- 

it  of  the  design  of  ira  Qiocondo  lor  S.  Peter' s. 

We  further  reoall  the  éléments  of  the  façade  of  3.  Nizier 
at  Lyons  and  of  the  later  façade  of  the  Onurch  of  Gapuchins 
at  Coaiommiers. 

932.  Type  of  higa  and  wiae  Arcades. 

No.  14.  Tne  treatment  of  tns  piers  and  arcades  of  the  Onu- 
rch at  înnsry  (?ig.  178).  is  on.  the  '.fay  leading  to  a  grand  na- 
ve  oelonging  to  tne  family  of  tne  Gathedral  of  granada.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  tne  piers  of  the  Onurch  at  Mesnii-Aubry. 
tne  bays  of  the  transverse  aisla  of  the  Ohurch  of  3.  Oiofcilds 
ia  Grand  Andely  sho?f  starting  points  for  othar  ideas  in  treat- 
ment. 
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933.  Type  of  ths  Roman  iatns. 

No.  lo.  The  chapsi  enolosures  of  tiie  oatnedrals  a.t  Troyes 
(?i;^,.  41)  and  Laon  oeiong  ce  a  t&naency  dsscribed  in  Art.  182^ 
îhat  stioifs  tûat  :nen  thougtiii  of  the  part  of  tha  round  aroh  as 
a  ?rida  spanning  sleinsnt,  as  in  tne  Roman  Batns.  Tûs  design  of 
a  ?aiao3  ohapel  for  ths  Louvre  (1595;  ?ig.  42)  provea  tnis, 
as  well  as  that  tha  mastars  of  the  16  th  century  also  introd- 
aced  spaoioasness  in  tne  iiiga  Renaissance,  and  desired  to  ap- 
piy  it  to  tii3  forais  of  ohurohes,  tJaat  wers  more  in  the  spirit 
of  tûis  styls,  tnan  a  mets   oovsring  of  Qothic  forins  of  piers. 
Tae  îomb-Gûapal  of  Anet  lixswiss  exhibits  soaething  of  this 
ifisn. 

934.  Type  »ith  Arohes  of  /rids  Spans. 

No.  lô.  Ws  find  varions  sxamples  originating  aboat  1540- 
15Ô0  and  of  unequal  aiaturity  of  styla  and  of  différent  oharac- 
&er,  bab  in  whioh  the  round  aroh  is  combinad  with  the  orders 
in  suoh  a  way,  that  the  for-ner  exhibits  différent  stages  of 
the  charaoter  of  »ide  spanning.  One  has  nere  éléments,  whose 
proportions  at  a  greater  scale  peraiit  the  arrangement  of  the 
naves  in  tne  true  spirit  of  the  spaciousness  of  tas  Benaissa- 
noe. 

But  as  différent  examplas  na   first  mention  the  arches  and 
piers  01  the  Ghurch  at  âpiais,  wûich  might  ieal  to  an  iater- 
ior  of  the  type  of  the  nave  of  the  Oathedral  at  Florence.  T 
Then  the  Shapel  of  3.  Romain  at  Rouen  ;vitn  its  tsro  orders,  o 
ooupèed  oolumns  and  wide  arches,  ths  two  chapels  of  the  Oathe- 
dral at  Toui  (?igs.  135,  136,  190,  191),  as  well  as  the  choir 

i^lO 
aisie  of  the  Ohurch  at  Argentan.   ^   purther  the  organ  gail- 

ery  of  ths  Ohurch  at  Gisors  with  its  light  middle  arcn.  The 

loggia  ovsr  the  middie  portai  of  the  same  ohurch  outside  and 

by  the  same  master  exûibits  the  sams  treatmenii  of  forms  appi- 

ied  to  otner  proportions. 

Kote   1410.      I   ào  Tc\o\   V.T^o>E  vû\\e-t\\er   "tYve   \,o\,\6t,    occorà^ns   to 
fo\.\x8\,ve,    vaos    evecteà   Vxv   15S0-1598   \)\^   Gu\\.\,ou\tcc   Crète   a^à   tVv- 
omos   0"\,\\>\,er.      0^^e  \BO\k\,à   p\oce   V\   o\   opporeivWu    a'oou\   1Ô50. 

A  someîfnat  différent  character  is  shown  by  the  ohapel  atta- 

ched  to  3.   Lourent  at  iijo^ent-sur-Seine. 

/ 

935.  Types  of  Domed  Structures. 

No.  17.  The  Château  onapei  at  Anet  (?ig.  193),  that  in  the 
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park  at  Villers-Gotterets  (Fig.  195),  and  the  Mausoleum  of  t 
ths  Valois  (Fig.  197)  permit  the  assarsd  conolasioa,  bhat  if 
Ph.  Oô  L'Oroie  and  Brimatiocio  ùad  been  entrusted  nith   domed 
buildings  of  the  magnitads  of  those  of  the  17  th  centary,  th- 
ey  wouid  hâve  bsen  able  to  exécute  even  more  important  works 
that  the  apohiteots  of  Val-de-Graoe  and  of  the  Dôme  of  the  I 
Invalida. 

4.  Types  from  tne  Period  of  Henry  IV  to  Louis  XV. 
938.  Their  Onaraoter. 

îhe  side  portai  of  3.  Nioolas-der-Champs  (1431)  and  that  of 
3.  HJtienne-du-Mont,  both  in  Paris,  exhibit  an  increase  of  the 
monumental  soale. 

!^Io.  18.   In  addition  to  taese,  an  interior  in  fchs  style  of 
S.  Servais  ia  Paris  combined  with  the  oold  arohes  of  the  Sal- 
le des  ?â3-£erdu3  oy  the  same  Salomon  de  Brosse  would  be  very 
grand. 

No.  19.   The  piers  of  the  Aobey  Ohurch  of  3.  Amand  near  Val- 
enoiennes  and  later  Soffrand's  interior  of  the  Qhurch  of  3. 
Jacques  at  £|Uneville  exaibit  a  différent  tendenoy  in  the  arc- 
ades, ïîhose  aroaes  rest  on  the  capitals  of  the  piers;  In  the 
first  case  must  be  recognized  a  nsu   example  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fluence prevailing  there,  sincs  this  arrangement  is  related 
to  that  of  a  group  of  3panisQ  cataedrals. 

No.  20.   ffinally  an  interior  harmoaizing  mita   the  character 
of  Ssrvandony's  façade  of  3.  Sulpice  in  Paris  must  exhibit  a 
grand  characber. 

The  interior  of  tae  Palace  Ôtapel  at  Versailles  and  Soffra- 
nd's 9athedral  at  Nancy  shoîf  différent  and  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed  ideas. 

c.  Gomparisoa  of  French  Ohurch  Types  od  tas  Renaiss- 
ance with  those  of  obher  Countries. 

When  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  left  its  native  i 
land  of  Italy,  there  commenced  for  it  tue  characber  of  a  ?Tor- 
id  style.   To  correotiy  judge  its  part  in  bhe  domain  of  caurca 
arohitectivre  in  France,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  comparative 
glance  on  types,  ?fhioh  it  has  particularly  created  as  a  ohur- 
ch style. 

1.   Principal  Types  of  Renaissance  Onurcq^es  outside 
France. 
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937.   Their  Origin. 

Prom  1ili3  step  by  stap  développent  of  the  alliance  of  tae  G 
Gotiiic  and  tae  antique  Roman  styles,  acoording  to  the  condit- 
ions of  oombinations  and  of  the  oountries  in  îrhioii  tàey  occa- 
rred,  arose  a  séries  of  prominent  buildings,  which  are  to  be 
recognized  as  idéal  types  of  Renaissance  churohes,  even  where 
not  ooaipletôly  exeoated.  On  aocount  of  clearness  we  divide 
them  into  six  groups. 

Thèse  différent  types  of  développent  form  tîro  serées  of  st- 
eps  in  which  the  Gothio  diaiaishes  and  the  Renaissance  éléme- 
nts again  increase.  The  examples  œeatioaed  hère  saffioe  to 
prove,  that  every  proportion  of  the  oombination  of  bhs  t»o  s 
styles  is  conceivable. 

The  first  phenomenon  shown  to  us  by  the  oomparison  of  the 
types  of  bhe  tïfo  first  groups  is,  that  the  satne  cause  of  ide- 
as  in  Italy  and  France  led  to  opposed  forais, 
ffirst  Group, 
93S.  Différence  bet'/reen  Italy  and  France. 

Before  the  Renaissance  the  antique  élément  was  the  native 
one  in  Italy.  It  was  the  Gothic  in  France.  In  the  domain  of 
compromise  and  of  the  oombination  of  nature  .rith  foreign  élé- 
ments the  same  psyohological  and  esthetio  principles  are  seen 
to  prevail;  but  since  in  both  countries  the  bases  of  bhe  nat- 
ive styles  were  diametrically  opposed,  then  opposed  results 
proceed  from  the  combinations. 

In  Italy  from  1896  to  1420  —  for  jîith  tnis  period  in  Flor- 
ence must  be  oompared  the  French  transition  style  and  tne  ea- 
rly  Renaissance  of  Francis  I  from  1500  to  1540  —  the  iateri- 
ors  sprung  from  the  antique  feeling  for  spaoe  were  olothed  in 
reduoed  gothic  détails.  In  F'rance  interiors  composed  and  bu- 
ilt  in  Sothic  soon  after  1500  and  even  to  1600,  and  frequent- 
ly  exteriors  also,  were  embodied  in  antique  détails  and  its 
formulas  for  treatment. 

939.  Gathedral  at  Plorenoe. 

Type  A.  The  Catnedral  of  Florence  (begun  1296  and  enlarged 
in  1357)  and  3.  Patronio  at  Sologna  (after  1390)  exhibit  the 
antique  principle  of  an  interior  with  the  ancieat  Roman  spac- 
iousness,  wider  spacing  of  piers  and  mighty  arches.        '' 

The  beantiful  bays  of  the  new  cathedra!  of  3iena  oelong  to 
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tais  tsndenoy,  but  show  a  style  more  based  on  the  harmony  of 
tiie  foras. 

Oq  the  Oaoapaaile  at  Florence  oegan  by  Giotto,  the  non-Gotû- 
io  forms  and  oompositions  are  more  numsrous  than  the  Gotbio. 

940.  Psruz25i's  Dôme  for  3.  Petronio. 

Type  B.  The  last  stage  of  tais  tendency  is  psrbaps  B.  Per- 
uzzi's  wondsrful  dôme  for  ths  oompletion  of  3.  Petronio  in 
Bologna  (about  1521).  It  oombines  éléments  of  the  dômes 
of  the  oathedrals  of  Florence  and  of  Pavia  î^ith  the  stadies 
of  Bramante  for  3.  peter  into  a  spiendid  Renaissance  structu- 
re vritn  partially  Gothic  oiothing,  that  also  oontains  Renais- 
sance éléments. 

941.  gathedral  at  Milan. 

Type  G.   The  interior  of  the  Gathedral  of  i^ilan  (after  13Sô) 

on  the  contrary  emphasizes  an  antique  idea,  sraioa  psrhaps  bas 

not  been  sufficientlp  rscognized  or  made  prominent;  the  firm- 

ness,  connection  and  orominenoe  of  the  antique  colonnades  in 
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four  incomparable  séries,      which  expresses  at  the  same  & 

time  the  strong  animation, and  retains  the  aa^esty  of  the  bro- 
ad  halls,  everything  is  in  combination  »ith  Gothic  vaults. 
In  spite  of  tne  freguently  misérable  détails  a  grand  Renaiss- 
ance idea  is  hère  ambodied,  and  the  documents  beach  us,  that 
in  1401  men  desired  to  hâve  no  Gothic  dut  a  new  church. 

\\\\^   \.i[\   tY\e  S    "tXv    eàxWow   ©t    BurcV,\\ord\'»s   C-^oerowe,    \BV\eve    axv 
eTTOV   \xv  \>t\.x\,Ww&   Qt\à.  uo\x   ouT  to^^'^1    ^o8   c\\0Tv|jeôi   \\^^  >BOvà   ** 

Second  Group.  Gothic  churches  in  antique  Garments. 
'^e  find  hère  Portuguese  and  i?rench  types,  ifnica  we  mention, 
not  in  the  chronological  séquence  of  their  origin,  but  in  th- 
at of  tneir  stylistic  development. 

942.  Konastery  at  3slem. 

Type  D.   In  the  Monastery  at  Belem,  fcûe  wonderful  Gnapel 
''Mor  da  Sgrega  dos  Jeronimos^'  exhioits  the  stytem  of  a  hall 
church  sfith  slender  polygonal  oolumns.   As  in  some  examples 
of  tne  sohool  of  Gaillon,  the  sapporting  rounds  at  the  angles 
of  thèse  are  still  like  Gothic,  but  the  ricii  arabesque  work. 
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»àioh  extenls  to  ths  vaults  in  the  panels  is  Italian.  ^^^^ 

In  sscuiar  arohitecture  we  S3e  tais  principle  of  form  treat- 
ment  perhaps  oooar  An  France.  In  ths  domain  of  oàarch  archi- 
tecture ife  hâve  to  record  only  sifiali  fragiaents  in  the  interi- 
or  of  the  Ghurch  at  Gisors  and  on  the  façade  of  the  ci^arch  at 
Montresor. 

943.  3.  gustache  in  Paris. 

Type  g.  -Just  as  we  ses  ths  Florentines,  when  the  ?renoh  G 
oothic  pressnted  itself  to  bheai,  heid  fast  to  the  traditional 
spaoiousness  and  to  horizontal  endings,  so  do  we  see,  then  t 
the  Italian  Renaissance  made  its  return  visit  in  grance,  that 
the  Prench  adhered  bo  the  Gothic  trsataent  of  the  intsrior, 
îrnich  '/ras  the  personifioation  of  their  idéal,  rnereiy  oiothin.g 
it  in  Italian  détails. 

We  hère  ses  a  Prench  cathedral  clotnsd  in  the  Milanese  ear- 
iy  Renaissance  forms  of  the  style  of  Francis  I,  in  sfaich  as 
Anthyme  Saint-Paal  says,  the  baya  of  3.  Denis  or  of  Amiens  r 
rise  on  the  plan  of  Notre  Daaie  in  Paris. 

Third  Group.   3arly  Renaissance  Oomposition  in  high 
Renaissance  détails. 

944.  Oatasdral  at  Pavia. 

Type  F.  The  Ôathedrai  at  Pavia  was  oegun  in  1437  out  long 
remained  unfinishsd,  and  it  is  ths  first  exaaiple  of  a  séries 
of  great  types,  in  whicn  occurs  a  building  infiuenced  oy  Got- 
hic  but  in  garments  iike  the  antique.  It  is  iiicê  a  kind  of 
talentsd  fusion  of  ths  idsais  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Florence 
and  of  Milan  ?fith  S.  Gorenzo  in  the  latter  city  and  an  impro- 
veoaent  of  the  tvfO  former  ia  many  yyays.  Ohristoforo  Rocchi  h 
hère  ?rith  Bramants' s  assisbanos  aas  astaolisii^d  in  3.  nOh^oL-^ 
way  a  preliminary  stage  of  two  very  différent  irorks,  3.  Peter 
in  Rome  and  3.  Sustaohs  in  Paris,  5  years  before  ths  latter 
and  executsd  in  the  mature  forms  of  tas  Milanese  early  Renai- 
ssance. 

945.  Cathedral  of  Granada. 

Type  G.  The  magnificent  Gatnsdral  of  Granada,  one  of  the 
noblest  buildings  of  Qhristendom,  with  ths  uss  of  its  very  in- 
terescing  domed  structure  as  choir,  sxhibits  a  Gotiiic  treatm- 
ent  of  the  masses  translater  into  tne  nobls  forms  of  ths  Itai- 
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Italian  high  Ranaissanoe.     One  finds  hère  a  furthsr-  àevelopta- 
snt  of  ideas  and  t'opms,   that  occur  in  tîie  buildings  oï   fcne  G 
Ôafchedpal  of  Ravia,  on  the  dotned  struoturs  of  3.   ^apia  di 

Sanepanuova  in  tbs  same  oity,  on  fch3  onoir  of  tne  iSabiiedrai 
of  Ooao,   and  iatsp  oooasionally  in  3.   Sustachs  in  Paris. 

<â,    ïet^   "7,    B,    4\v)es   ou   \T(\\ere6\\.t\|   stvxàv^   on   X\^z  Cot\veàTOi\.   ot 
Stowoôlo,    ow  \\ve  \508\8   ot    t.\\e  \B0vV8   ot   *axvvxe\.   iloveuo,      ïe   see- 
\t«   \,o   e8\.o^\.\8\\   \\\e,  poT\\.c\po\\,oxx   o^    ¥,uv\ç\ue  àe   îiâoa,    \d\\o   corn- 
meuteà   "tVxe   'ou\.\à\.xvè    a\)0\it   1509,    ot\à   •t\\ot   ot    ©"^elo   de   S\,\,oe, 
■to  >B\\om   \,\  \\os   ^eax\   Yveretotove   ot\v\.\)u\.aà,      "îVve  \,o\ter    os8\im- 
eà   o\\or^e   ot    "tY^e   >aor\v,   \,w   1526    oxià   çx'epaveà    a  ue^i   moàeX,.      îrow 
t\\e   to^i^^^   cornes   Wve   4*^®"^''^^   coT^pos^.•t\OT^.      3u8\,e   uovtiea   \\\'k^   o 
ouoe   os   o   GiO"t\\\c   mosteT, 

Yeiù   s\tv.oc   ■t\\e   ^osp\.\c\   ie   Sotv\o   Crui   ot   "YoVeào   mjos   \\.\teYû\ae 
\5\j   \\\m,    Quà   ■t\\\s    otto^^*   \i.n<ieu\obVe   e\3\âLCXvce,    ■tYvot   \\c  \tTve>E   "t 
•t\\e  Porto  àeWo   Eawo   ouà   \\^z  ÇVxu^us'*    t^e^orVoV   o^    -tYve  QSoWveà- 
ro\   ot   GOTRO,    owd  ^UTWver   t\\e  povtoXv.ot    Or^edeo    ot   Wvc   Sevtoao 
ot   Ço'oxo,    t'twxÊ   \\\.^   otvo\,oé\.e8   \\cve   emp\\08\.xed  \3\^  ms   o?    t\\e   Co- 
\.\\eàvo\   oÇ    STouodo  ^ji\\\\   tVxose   ot   Ïoao\o    ouà.   ot    Como    ove   wot 
*eve^.^à    occ\àet\to\,,      i^\Teoà^    i^A'oev•t^   on   •tVe    ^nnux\c\.o"to    ot   ?\;o- 
rexvce   onà.    Vu   S,    îvowoesco    0%   ^\tr\.w\,   tveo\ed    tV^e   g\\o\t    o8    o 
àomeà   structure, 

We  havs  aisntioned  tvfo  sxamplss  of  oiec  treà-onisnts  in  France, 
which  naigiib  lead  to  oriis  subdivision  of  tiîô  nava. 

o'ourth  Sroup.     Gharones  Jfith  a  aiiniattum  of  Gocaic  Infl- 
uences. 

94Ô.  Tusoan  Buildings. 

Type  H.  Ëxcepting  the  lantern  ot  ttis  Florentine  Oathedral, 
tiiere  oocur  in  tne  onurcnes  of  Tuscany  after  Srunsllesco  sca- 
poely  any  Go&hio  influences.  îney  exhibit  chiefly  a  oomoina- 
tion  of  the  Sariy  Ghristian  basilica  vfith  some  éléments,  bhat 
aiust  03  3iore  or  equally  Lombard  and  Byzantine  than  Gothic. 
947.  8huroh  of  3.  Peter  in  Borne. 

Type  I.  The  entire  circle  of  ideas  and  the  entire  idéal  of 
fcfae  Italian  Renaissance  united  in  Bramante' s  designs  for  3. 
Sstsr,  Tfhich  fused  together  the  Tusoan,  the  Milanese  and  the 
Boman. Renaissance  into  parfect  harmony.   And  again  ail  later 
architectural  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  domain  of  cauroh 
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architeotars  on  tne  ons  hand  are  to  be  referred  uo  unsxpeoted 
designs  from  tiiat  colossal  structure,  but  unfortunatsiy  yet 
ffiore  to  tne  tnacn  less  happy  solutions,  srhich  ?fsrs  sxecutsd  f 
fpoai  1547  aotii  the  death  of  çernini. 

Of  a  Gothic  influença  of  antique  forias  can  oe  mentioned  in 
Bramante' s  designs  only  ths  treatnient  of  tne  choir  aisles  and 
ot   the  apss.  But  tnese  nay  âast  as  /rsil  be  dsrived  from  Byz- 
antine, Sarly  Christian  and  Roman  éléments,  just  as  tne  good 
continuous  connection  of  tae  piiaster  groups  witii  the  doaiicai 
arches  and  the  tojîers. 

948.  Other  Types  of  Bramante. 

i!îotning  ^ives  a  richer  représentation  of  the  beautiful  chur- 
ch33,  tiiat  one  can  design  in  the  Italian  high  Renaissance,  t 
than  the  sketiches  and  studies  of  Bramante  for  the  rebuilding 
of  3.  peter  and  the  studies  of  ths  architects,  lyho  had  been 
einpioyed  in  nis  arcnitsctural  office,  Waoever  lives  in  thèse 
as  a  créative  arcaitect,  and  does  not  mereiy  pass  over  theaû 
like  a  biind  notary  in  the  nistory  of  art,  wili  recognize  the 
truDh  of  this  évidence  in  favor  of  the  Italian  high  Renaissa- 
nce. 

It  is  30  much  more  a  iuby  bo  eapnasize  this,  since  in  Itaiy 
itseif  the  religions  and  political  conditions  iikôïîise  hinder- 
ed  30  ntiacQ  the  dcvelopment  of  this  oQagnif icence  of  oaurcn  ar- 
chitecture, or  iiiâde  iifferenu  elemenus  very  deserving  of  con- 
sider^xbion  al.nosb  unrecognizaoie  by  overioading  oiieoî  ;Yith  ths 
insolent  and  smpty  forais  of  the  17  th  and  13  th  centuries. 

Nearly  ail  ?rench  doaiicai  structures  of  bhe  lô  th  century 
stand  under  the  influence  of  Bradante' s  designs  for  3.  Peter. 
Those  after  the  17  th  century  are  under  tne  influence  of  tne 
type  as  transforaiei  by  Michelangelo,  Vignoia  and  their  suco- 
ôssors. 

949.  3.  ?edele  in  Siian. 

Type  K.  3.  ?edele  in  Milan  exhibits  one  of  thèse  types, 
î'here  the  arche^  Of  the  nave  are  sufficientiy  stilted,  are  of 
îïide  span,  and  yet  are  slender,  noble  and  distinguished.  3uch 
Boheaiian  compartment  vaults  rise  on  such  transverse  and  siie 
arches,  hâve  a  very  good  effect  and  adjoin  them  much  better 
tnan  the  cross  vaults  in  the  Temple  of  Peace.  (ôasilica  of 
M.axentius). 

ïifth  froup.   Antique  Oomoositions  in  antique  lOViiV,   yfita 
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Sotiiic  Acc3ntiiQg  of  tàs  vertical  Connecting  Members. 

950.  Dômes  by  Mionelangôlo  and  of  Padr3  Pozzi. 

TyÉ)e  L.  Miotieiangeio,  in  the  change  of  the  subdivision  of 
the  exterior  as  weli  as  on  the  dôme  by  the  good  oombinaLion 
of  buttrssses  and  ribâ,  returned  to  an  eariier  modsl  by  Bra- 
mante, and  again  introduced  the  Sothic  principle  of  vertical 
connection  in  a  perceptible  ïray. 

The  iasTi  stage  of  tùis  tenienoy,  wnich  one  may  conceive  oy 
the  translation  of  a  ^othic  s.ubdivision  iato  forms  liks  tne 
antique,  is  a  type  in  whica  tns  vertical  anbroken  forces  and 
membeps  is  employed  in  a  building  lïitn  antique  Roman  proport- 
ions and  vaalts,  and  is  sxeouted  by  means  of  columnar  saodiv- 
isions  like/fise  according  to  antique  proportions  with  tûe  aia 
of  tha  principle  of  returnsd  entabiatures  and  transverse  arc- 
hes. Tûs  Saroooo  shows  us  ths  same,  as  ifell  as  tne  dom3  and' 
tha  drum,  -Naioa   Patasr  Pozzi  oomposed  as  an  apparent  perspec- 
tive for  3.  Ignazio  in  Rome  in  a  beautiful  and  strong  manner. 
It  is  a  further  development  of  the  external  subdivision  of  t, 
tae  dôme  of  3.  Peter  transferred  go  an  interior. 

As  just  stated,  sinoa  the  osginning  of  the  17  th  century 
ail  ?rencn  iomad  builiings  adhère  to  tais  type, 

3ixta  group.   Types  with  byzantins  Hlieaieats. 

951.  'Types  sïith  aitarnatinâ  Rhythm. 

îhe  aracian  and  Roman,  ta6  Hiarly  Onristian,  'ths  Romanesque 
and  the  Sotaic  arcûitecbure  knew  oniy  tne  rhyiihm  of  a  roîv  oi 
columns  or  of  piers  /fith  equal  or  apparentiy  equal  iniiervals. 

The  aiternaiiing  rhy&hm  of  îîide  and  aarroîf  intervais,  îfhich 
forms  the  system  of  ''rhythmic  bays",  remained  as  good  as  nev- 
er  used. 

Tne  architects  of  tne  o^^-^^  oï   3.  Xarco  in  Veaice  and  of 
its  daughter,  3.  ?ront  at  perigueux,  peraaps  alone  in  tae  7/est, 
had  recognized  tne  mighty  power,  that  ^ïas  innate  in  this  arr- 
angement, and  combined  the  same  with  Byzantine  éléments. 

That  appears  to  be  exactiy  the  arrangement,  that  naturally 
corresponds  to  vaulted  construction  îrith  vast  stresses.   3y 
it  the  arch  first  received  a  -/ridely  spanning  elastio  movement. 

The  alternation  of  tunnel  vauits  and  dômes  produces  a  puls- 
ating  rhythm,  taat  according  to  the  case  is  aiîrays  animated, 
but  also  nas  a  majestic  or  even  a  triumphant  effect,  ana  is 
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sspeoially  iforthy  of  a  oharoh  building,  as  shown  by  S.  3iust- 
ina  in  Paàaa. 

The  types  of  a  serèes  of  dômes     derived  froaa  S.  Maroo 
in  Vsnioe,  or  of  dômes  aiternating  with  tunnel  vaults,  as  sh- 
own  by  3.  Sepoioro  in  Piacenza,  3.  Niocolo  in  Sarpi,  S-  3alv- 
atore  in  Venice,  and  further  the  Ohuroh  of  tne  same  name  in 
Bologna  and  3.  Siustina  in  Padua,  balong  to  tne  most  intsrss- 
ting  and  most  effective  arrangements,  îfiiicli  is  partioulariy 
suitable  for  a  treatment  of  further  deveiopment  in  the  Renai- 
ssance style.  Ia  this  type  is  soaroely  to  be  reoognized  a  d 
direct  Gotûic  influence,  and  it  is  indeed  limited  to  tlie  com- 
bination  of  pilasters  and  transverse  arches  by  naeans  of  a  re- 
turnsd  entablature. 

>îo\e  1410.  fov   \Yve  \>4^e  >a\.t\v  o\.t,eT>^a\^,o^^  ot  t\xi\Txe\  »o\i\,ts 
Qtvà  àoxftee,  axvà  r^v^tY^t^  ot  àomea  \.xv  ovo»»  t^^^^t  ^.«'•t  o^  "t^^o  \ 

\\.oxv  ot  B\xTC\t\vavàL\.'>8  çs\.ceroT\e  i,188A^  ^^^  Tetevexioe  \o   S.  *otco 
\.Tv  Yexvxce.  p.  2>h,*      Ix\  tYve  \.at.eT  cd\\\OTvs  t\\ese  remorys  \Bcre 

The  type  of  the  navs  of  3.  Giacomo  Maggiore  at  Bologna  with 
round  arcnes  of  /vide  span  (1493-1513)  belongs  to  thèse,  ani 
i"D  already  oocurred  in  France  in  the  Romanesque-Byzantine  Ga- 
thsdral  of  Angoulame. 

The  latter  circumstance  makes  it  the  more  striking,  that  t 
the  tendency  of  this  group  of  the  Renaissance  in  f-rance  rema- 
ined  disregarded. 

2-  Principal  Types  of  Renaissance  Ghurcnes  in  France 
and  tfaeir  Relation  to  the  fforeign  Types. 
952.   The  three  main  Groups. 

What  are  tnen  the  xiypes  of  church  arcnitscture,  tiiat  îfe  na- 
vs rscognized  in  the  Prench  Renaissance? 

If  one  regards  only  tae  existing  monuments  of  1500-1745  ef- 
fective as  entire  cnurches,  then  the  most  striking  resuit  is, 
that  excepting  the  dômes,  one  almost  always  stands  bsfore  the 
same  Qothic  idea  of  the  structure  and  of  slightly  changed  st- 
ructural framework. 

In  spite  of  tnis  permanence  of  tne  Gothic  gênerai  design, 
one  may  recojgnize  tarée  caief  types  or  groups  in  this  ttjeabœ- 
ent  of  churohes. 
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1.  Tti©  oûupches  of  the  16  tfa  oentary,  arnica  approximately 
retain  the  Gotnic  proportions  of  the  height  of  the  nave. 

2.  The  churohea  after  about  1633,  whose  internai  propor&i- 
ona  are  no  longer  aa  slender,  but  approximate  more  to  thoae 
of  the  Italian  cnurches  of  the  sohool  of  Vignola. 

înese  tuo  types  again  differ  sxternaily  by  façades  vrith  to- 
iiers  and  those  iiithout  tnea. 

3.  The  domed  buildings. 

9uring  the  early  Renaissance  this  Gothic  conceived  saperst- 
ructare  îfas  clothed  in  the  forais  of  the  Milanese  style  of  Bra- 
mante and  of  the  style  of  Francis  I;  men  then  passed  to  ths 
forms  of  trie  style  of  Henry  II,  îfhen  gsnerally  they  came  to 
build  cnurches  in  the  tiaie  of  the  high  Bsnaissance.  Sinally 
after  Ê^ouis  XIII,  the  Qothic  axial  spaoing  ifas  cotnbined  witn 
the  arcades  of  Vignola  and  nis  followers, 

953.  Oomparison  'itith  tae   first  Italian  Sroup. 

The  greatsst  attention  is  dus  to  the  first  of  the  three  ch- 
ief  types  or  groaps.   It  is  further  of  especial  interest,  on 
tn.3  one  hand  to  consider  the  séquence  of  ths  ?renoh  stages  of 
this  type  in  ;fûich  a  church  conceived  in  Gothic  is  successiv- 
ely  clothed  ifitn  the  détail  forma  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
the  style  of  Marguerite  of  Valois, and  that  of  the  aigh  Renais- 
sance, on  the  other  aand  to  bring  the  same  loto  connection  îï 
Tfith   ths  early  Italian  type  of  Interiors  conceived  in  the  an- 
tique but  clothed  in  Gothic.  Sy  a  coaparativa  c^pproximaiiion 
thèse  twogreat  Italian  and  ?rench  style  groups  become  much  ai 
mors  intelligible. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  »ork  on  the  Frenoh  Renaissance,  ve 
stili  followed  the  gênerai  custom  of  designating  the  latter 
Italian  ohurches  as  Gothic  wrorks,  and  in  conséquence  thereof, 
allowed  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  bo  only  oegin  about  1420. 
Quriag  the  further  development  of  this  study  we  aoquirsd  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  more  correct  to  designate  them  as  Ren- 
aissance ohurches  in  forais  like  Gothic.   Thereby  not  only  tae 
begiaaiags  of  tne  Renaissance,  of  sculpture  and  painting,  but 
also  that  of  architecture  recèdes  to  the  âge  of  Dante. 

The  Italian  group  of  Renaissance  caurches  in  Gothic  clothi- 
ng  (1266-1420)  and  Lue  ?rench  of  the  16  th  century  wita  Gota- 
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Gotiiic  GonstruotioQ  in  the  Milanese  clothing  of  tiis  style  of 
Franois  I,  in  spite  of  aaay  imperfections,  are  créations  and 
acquisitions  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  ail  futare 
of  architeotare,  sinoe  they  hâve  shown  the  two  principal  ways 
for  tae  introduction  of  the  antique  method  of  design  into  tiie 
ideas  of  the  Gothic  structure  and  its  mode  of  composition, 

The  former  group  exhibits  the  antique  spaoiousness,  the  ma- 
jesty  of  its  interiors,  its  harmony,  and  it  naturalises  the 
dôme  in  Qothio  forms  and  its  world  of  ideas.  The  Prench  gro- 
up introduces  the  princdLpie  of  vertical  composition,  oonnect- 
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ion  of  forms  and  tne  oompound  pier     into  the  antique-Roman 

sTorld  of  form,  or  more  oorreotly  stated,  develops  further  the 
Italian  beginnings  and  especially  the  Milanese  mode  of  compo- 
sition of  the  style  of  Bramante  in  a  more  Brilliant  manner. 

954.  Différent  Phases  of  the  first  ?rench  Type, 
lithout  ieaving  the  Qothio  structural  System  of  the  super»- 

tructure,  the  Prencû  Renaissance  in  the  early  period,  in  the 
style  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  in  the  time  of  its  climaji 
orsa&ed  three  phases  of  tne  style  witn  ail  the  forms  and  prin- 
cipies,  that  are  necessary  to  complète  and  finish  an  entire 
architectural  style,  sfhile  each  of  thèse  phases  contains  var- 
ions subordinate  types  of  the  stages  of  deveiopment. 

And  indeed  in  some  of  thèse  types  the  beauty  of  form  or  ev- 
en  its  perfection  is  such,  that  thèse  works  of  the  alliance 
of  Gothic  and  of  Bramante' s  Renaissance  in  Lombardy  and  Rome 
is  not  inferior  to  Gothic —  as  one  may  easily  èalieve  r-  in 
unifisd  flo»,  but  decidediy  surpasses  it.  It  was  this,  sinoe 
it  again  introduced  new  éléments  into  architecture,  which  the 
Gothicists  had  more  or  less  forgotten. 

This  is  a  result,  which  surprises  soms  among  the  critics, 
?îho  nere  frequently  speakrof  the  Church  of  S.  Sastache  in  Pa- 
ris; but  we  refer  to  the  fragments  of  a  much  more  refined  de- 
velopment  of  the  style,  that  sntirely  justifies  our  décision. 

955.  'iSorks  of  the  high  Renaissance. 

It  might  at  first  appear,  as  if  the  development  of  the  mag- 
nifioent  high  Renaissance  had  undertaken  yet  more  than  in  It- 
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Italy,  îrhioh  never  came  to  oompletioa  and  soarcely  présents 
any  starting  points.  If  it  be  more  closely  examined,  as  tnay 
be  388n  in  oar  Section  on  the  fragments,  one  finds  starting 
points  for  real  treasures  and  the  assured  évidence  of  seven 
stages  of  developaient  (see  p.  661),  for  îfhiob  only  opportuni- 
ty  was  lacking  to  prodace  soœething  magnificent. 
956.  The  Domed  Architecture. 

We  cannot  find  the  opinion  unjustifiable,  that  the  group  of 
0'renoh  doiasd  structures,  in  spite  of  much  that  is  deserving, 
can  so  far  présent  no  equal  substitute  for  what  is  produced 
in  the  great  Gothio  cathedrals. 

In  tne  16  th  century  it  may  be  seen  to  occur  in  chapels  wi- 
th  interesting  exampies,  that  appear  to  promise  more.   B'or  c 
churches,  domed  construction  only  begins  with  Richelieu' s  rule. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  misfortane  for  France  as  for  ail  C 
Ghristendom,  that  the  Ohnrch  of  S.  Peter  iras  not  completed  by 
Bramante  and  Julius  II  îfith  the  intended  mosaics  and  sculptu- 
res by  tnasters  like  Michelangslo,  Raphaël  and  Sansovino  in  t 
tne  styl3  preoeding  1515.  It  Jîould  hâve  been  the  most  aiagni- 
fioent  création  of  zne   architecture  of  Ohristianity  and  of  a 
art.  Instead  of  this  the  building  Pfas  in  the  form,  thaï  res- 
ulted  from  the  unpardonable  aiputations  by  i^icnelangelo  and 
the  forced  elongation  undsr  Paul  Y,  together  îfith  th2  Jssuit 
3hurch  of  Vignola  becoming  an  architecïiural  dogma  of  tne  Rom- 
an Oaiinoiio  Snurch. 

Whoever  has  iearnsd  from  Bramants' s  studies  for  the  Ghurch 
of  3.  Peter,  »hat  immeasurably  beautifui  Renaissance  churches 
of  the  most  diverse  types  wsre  devsloped,  must  allow  that  it 
îfas  diffioult  to  conceive  a  more  spiritless,  médiocre  and  un- 
expressive  building,  than  is  actualiy  this  epoch-making  Vign- 
ola' s  ohurch  of  the  Jesuits. 

Pirst  îfith  the  Panthéon  of  Soufflot  in  its  loîfsr  internai 
parts,  did  the  design  of  domed  churches  sater  on  a  partly  so- 
under  path,  perhaps  unconsciously  connected  with  certain  stu- 
dies of  Bramante  for  S.  Peter. 

A  second  disadvantage  was,  that  from  religious  and  politic- 
al  considérations  of  French  churoh  architecture,  domed  struc- 
tures îfere  set  as  models,  îfnoss  types  developed  their  full  s 
splendor  only  in  tne  colossal  spans  of  3.  Maria  del  ?iore  and 
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of  3.  Peter  or  even  the  Oathsdral  of  Pavia.  fov   smallsr  chur- 
cnes,  like  3.  Paul  in  London,  the  type  is  still  admissible; 
on  tne  oontrary  for  tiis  internai  effeot  the  scale  of  tha  Dôme 
of  the  Invalids  and  oi  the  Panthéon  in  Paris  is  already  no  1 
longer  suificient,  Freqasatly  a  farther  development  has  rec- 
eived  better  service  from  the  Byzantine  type.  It  may  be,  th- 
at  the  désire  to  substituts  tail  dômes  for  the  effeot  of  to»- 
ers  and  the  Northern  love  for  aspiring  forms  may  hâve  aoted 
in  favor  of  tne  type  of  the  Ghurch  of  3.  peter, 

Ssen  from  the  exterior,  its  mass  is  better  suitai  than  any 
other  for  a  moauaenta,  accenting  of  its  centre.  If  one  is 
accustornsd  to  the  appearance  made  by  the  Florentine  dôme,  pré- 
sente! in  Ghe  landscape  and  as  a  centre  of  the  city  and  oî   i 
its  surrounàings,  tbsn  a  few  days  iater  in  Visnna  liow-  it  occ- 
ars,  that  the  tower  of  S.  Sfiephen,  as  an  indication  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  old  impérial  city  does  not  hâve  a  more  imposing 
effect,  and  even  appears  more  slender. 

Or  if  in  Paris,  ?fhea  one  seea  at  the  same  time  the  Dôme  of 
the  Invalids  aad  tae  pointed  Gothic  towers  of  3.  Olotilde,  t 
then  the  iàttsr  appear  tolerabiy  small  and  poor. 

After  3f3  hâve  faily  emphasized  tais  restriction  in  order  to 
measure  everything  at  a  proper  scale  whenever  possible,  it  is 
only  easy  to  recognize,  that  on  a  small  scale  even  in  Italy, 
Primatiocio's  des^royed  Mausoieum  des  Valois  would  be  unique, 
and  thab  the  doaies  of  Vai-de-3race  and  the  Dôme  of  Lhe  Inval- 
ids, in  spite  of  the  defects  mentioned,  hâve  externally  a  hi- 
gh  architectural  worth,  and  decidedly  must  be  counted  among 
tne  best  srorks  of  the  Jîest. 

d.  Objections  of  Griticisms  of  the  Ohurch  Architect- 
re  of  the  Renaissance  in  France. 

957.  Introduotory.  Partial  justification  of  the  Oritics. 

In  ail  âges  and  in  ail  styles  an  art  period  has  alîrays  pro- 
duced  its  nighest  and  most  psrfect  works  in  tne  domain  of  re- 
ligions problems. 

Sut  just  for  the  church  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in 
gênerai  and  also  for  the  French  Renaissance,  aen  will  not  al- 
loîf  this  fact  to  be  true. 

If  this  meaning  be  shown  to  be  correct,  then  must  oae  ask, 
?Thetner  the  entire  art  tendency  inséparable  from  modem  cuit- 
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oalturs  is  not  bailt  oq  a  conoeivable  errop,  and  thus  is  this 
Qot  trae  of  tbe  Renaissanoe. 

âaite  geadBally,  one  meets  irith  foar  différent  klnds  of  an- 
favorable  jadgi&ents.  ?irstly,  men  hold  its  works  to  be  lésa 
important  tban  tbe  preoeding  3otbic  cathedrals* 

Ssàondly,  it  is  belisved,  that  it  is  iess  important  in  the 
domain  of  chupch  arcnitscture,  than  in  that  of  seoular  arohi- 
tectare. 

Tàirdly,  7ioilet-le-Dao  objeots  to  tiie  Renaissance,  tûat  it 
killed  the  national  art  in  Pranoe. 

Fourtiiiy,  the  opinion  is  frequently  heard,  that  this  style 
is  iess  Christian  than  tne  Qothic  style. 

Oap  iabops  hâve  led  to  a  peouliar  tesalt.  We  are  in  posit- 
ion on  the  one  hand,  tn  not  recognize  an  earnest  jastificati- 
on  for  the  objections  usually  maie  to  the  Renaissance;  but  we 
even  sympathize  with  the  feeiing  from  îfhich  thèse  objections 
3|)pang.  And  yet  we  enjoy  being  obiiged  to  say  on  the  other 
side,  that  thèse  oensuring  judgments  mast  become  silent,  if 
one  pénétrâtes  more  deepiy  into  the  pupposes  of  the  style,  a 
and  becomes  aoqaainted  srith  its  capagilities,  learns  to  knoir 
its  ideals,  that  it  pupsned  and  freguently  commence!  to  exéc- 
ute. 

958.   Apparent  Saperiopity  of  the  Gothio. 

In  the  assertion,  that  the  churcû  architecture  of  tne  Rena- 
issance has  accomplished  iess  than  the  Qothic,  there  is  on  t 

the  one  hand  only  too  mach  trutn,  and  on  the  other  an  entire 
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error. 

o\v\jtvG\ve8  are  Go-t^\c  c\vuvc^es  cvecteà  io\\\\  more  cos-t\,\j  mçx\er%- 
o\s,  vet^-vs  Oïv\,>A  to  \Yve  c\v\iro\ve8  io\JL\.\.-t  û\iou\  8\,Tvoe  1625  oftev 
\\ve  t^v^-  ot  ^^*  âeavxV't  r^\\uvc\v  \,t\  ^ome,  constructeà  \a\.\Yv  \)o\il\- 
•ts  ot  08\\\,oTS,  ^ov  Vxv  \.\\6  16  t\\  cei\\uv\j  \\\e  (âo\,\\\c  «\,vuctvivc\, 
%eon8  \»eTe  «etaxxveà  \.t\  -tVve  o\\uro\\ea,  owà  \\ve  orxvoifceTxto-txow  mï 
MSQ8   Tvo"t  xjLore   cosW^   •tYvoïi   \\ve   oXàer. 

CYvUTOYveS    \0    (aO'ttvS.C    VXV.    0    m\XC\v    B-trOlX^CT    ABOi^.       Bu\    >v\s    cx'\.t\.c\sm 
OTtv\,\à    ac\\xQ\\\i   concevxva   \\iZ  \)oo\>e  mexvAitoxveà    \>i\)e   ot    "tYve  n   "tVv 
oexvtur^,    OT^à   to   Wt  xvot   o\,>»o>^s   Y\opp>^   otteupta   o^    ■t\ve   16   t\\   to 
ttvsert   t\ve  compouTvd,  ptera   \.tv  X\iZ   Oix^ttç^ue   ordera,    tYvat  àoea   w 
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It  suffiaes  on  th3  oa3  hani  in  our  studies  on  the  mea- 
ns,  tàat  th9  Renaissance  had  at  coxmand  for  prodacing  a  reli- 
gions etfeot,  and  on  tûe  otrisr  to  refsr  hers  to  ths  Section 
on  thô  types  oniy  existing  in  fragments  (p.  653),  in  order  to 
rsoognizs  in  wiiat  points  thèse  ccaoïplaints  are  correct,  and  h 
hoîf  aucii  they  are  nnfoandsd  in  otaers  concerning  tiie  capabil- 
ities  of  the  styla. 

Bo^otv   aT\.,    ïot\.>^   Ci\\f xaWoxv,    B^^Q^^^^e   oxvà   GiO\r\v\,c,      ?uT"t\ver   to 
t\\e   ovt   ot    \\axvâi.\.Viv|   t\ve  "V.\.èut\xv|,    to   t\ve  »o\ue   ot    'tVxe   rouxvà 
ovoV,    o^    t\ve  tciv^  ot    ^^ô  dôme,    ox\àb  ot   t\ve  cowxveottotv  laVtXv   t\\e 
ôtatev   ovts.      '£Ve>è   opTpeor  tvext  tt\  CioT\sru\\e. 

ÎÛ3  complaint  of  Henri  Martin  on  the  replacing  of  tiie  beau- 
tifui  cross  vauibs  oy  tnese  tannel  vaults  is  entirely  justif- 
iai,  bub  oniy  for  the  charohes  after  Louis  XIII.     One  must  re- 
tupn  to  the  conditions  of  ancient  Roas  in  order  to  perceive 
sucii  a  great  retpogression  in  architecture.     Tne  esthetic  ef- 
fect  of  a  tunnel  vault  is  then  oniy  beautiful,    if  it  be  an  un- 
oroken  ?rhole  and  of  a  lens^tû,   that  does  not  reauire  the  use 
of  interssoting  side  coaipartments. 

Kote   1^20.      Itv   t\\e  tvoTvaepta   ot    X\^z  CV\uvc\\   ot    o.   Çet6\»,    t\\e 
e^^eot   ot    "t^e  tuxvtveX,   xjauXts   \a  \û0TvàeTt\3^\.\.^  \ieouttt^^»      "î^^   *î^~ 
teTV8\.0T\.8   \^   tV\e   x\o>ûe   ore  monotoxvoua   auà.    aia   aro\v\tect\iroi\,   cvt- 
me,      Çor   10*7  VieoT«    e\aevA^   txvteVVtéexvt   orcWteot   ot    t\\e   c-^vurcVv 
ot    S.   Çeter   \\as   o\3jecteàu   to   t\v\,s  t^'''*^»    >û\\eT\   ^t   couceTxveà    a   ïv 
xvQx>e  tov  '^^*^'^^^^c.\\.      ^\3ôx\  ^oôberxxa  àtà  ^\\,s  \5eat  to   \.eaeew  t\\- 

And  this  misérable  arrangement  ?rith  more  or  iess  interesti- 
ng  side  compartments  is  it,   whioa  froa  religions  révérence  f 
for  the  Ohurcn  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Vatican  has  oeen  adopt- 
ed  by  the  talented  creators  of  the  airy  Sothic  vaults  for  al- 
iiiost  ail  churches  after  1835.     In  this  type  is  indeed  manifest 
the  inferiority  to  the  Sothic. 

As  a  final  reply  to  this  assertion  ne  recall,   thab  while  G 
(Sothic  architecture,  striotly  taken,   places  in  our  hands  as 
a  iiieans  oniy  continuai  variations  of  one  and  the  saae  idea, 
the  Renaissance  toaay  offers  at  least  tvfenby  types  and  oiebaeds 
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of  composition»  thât  are  ail  merely  ooQoeivable  architeotarai 
means  for  ppoduoing  a  religioua  effeot,  of  oombinatioa  and  of 
development. 

959.  Apparent  Superiority  of  Seonlar  APOûitectare. 

Tas  visîf  of  th3  infleriority  of  the  charoh  arciiitsotare  of 
the  ffreach  Renaissance  to  it3  secular  apcaitsoture  appears  as 
more  jnstifiscl.  But  by  a  doser  acqaaintanoe  the  reply  is 
différent. 

Henri  Martin  writes: —     In  oharoà  arohiteoturs  the  Ren- 
aissance îfifch  as  does  not  exhibit  that  period  of  famé,  that 
secular  architeotnre  shoîfs.   AntJiyine  Saint-Paul  îrribes: — ^^^'^ 
"Hae   ciiarchss  are  tbe  monamenta,  that  hâve  won  least  by  the 
Renaissance,  and  by  which  the  Renaissance  has  also  won  least". 

Kote  1421.  Yo\.  10.  V  À'ïfe. 

p.  3*79. 

If  an  appearance  of  justification  be  also  in  thèse  opinions, 
one  musfc  not  be  deceived  conoerning  the  true  basis  of  the  fa- 
ct.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  less  stylistic  oapability  in  the  1 
iatter  domain,  but  in  tnat  on  the  one  hand  Gothic  architectu- 
re had  accoinplished  30  much  in  quantity  and  quality  in  church 
architecture,  that  the  necessity  and  the  opportunity  for  buil- 
ding new  churohes  was  aiready  less  in  itseif,  and  on  the  other 
hand  was  still  furtner  iessened  by  the  terrible  religions  wars. 

On  the  contray  in  the  domain  of  secular  architecture  tne  G 
Sothic,  in  conséquence  of  its  nature  and  of  the  tnuch  lower  s 
State  of  culture  in  its  time,  for  long  did  not  exnibit  the  h 
high  results,  that  we  see  in  bhe  religions  realm.  Therefore 
to  the  Renaissance  hère  retnained  a  much  greater  problesa  to  s 
solve  in  order  to  bring  secular  architecture  to  the  same  hei- 
ght,  as  that  in  the  16  fch  oentury  church  architecture  was  pre- 
pared  for  and  capable  of.  ïhis  results  with  entire  oertainty 
froai  the  fragmentary  types  collected  by  us. 

?fhoever  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Ifcalian  Renais- 
sance to  know,  what  éléments  and  unexecuted  projeots  in  Italy 
were  the  ideals  of  Oathoiic  Surope,  and  how  thèse  influenced 
Pierre  tôscot's  famous  court  of  the  Louvre,  will  almost  with 
indignation  rejeot  tne  assertion,  that  tne  Prench  Renaissance 
was  less  capable  of  acting  in  church  arcnitecture  than  in  sec- 
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sacalar  arcaltsctare.  In  naoïeroas  fragments  iias  It  anderstood 
iioïr  to  oonqaer  otlisr  dlfficalties,  anà  it  sboirs  an  excellsnoe 
in  treatment  and  of  foras  of  détails,  vhicn  oan  exoel  those 
of  tiie  court  of  the  honive. 

Tùs  opportunity  alone  waa  iaoking  to  tUe  Renaissance  in  the 
ciiapcQ  domain  at  tàe  right  moment,  as  made  olear  by  oap  Sect- 
ion on  the  only  f ragmentarily  execatad  types,  (Page.  658). 

Tàe  unknoïrn  arcàitect  of  the  transept  façade  of  3.  Olotildc 
in  Grand  Andely  (fig.  163)  approacàed  a  more  difficalt  probl- 
em  in  composition  than  Lescot  in  the  Louvre  court,  and  even 
if  everytûing  did  not  resuit  equally  fortunate,  one  yet  stands 
before  a  work,  that  alone  already  réfutes  the  esthetic  corre- 
ctness  of  the  views  hère  msntioned. 

960.  Objections  to  its  Foreign  Origin. 

Among  the  tendencies  with  which  the  Renaissance  had  to  con- 
tend  in  France  sie  hâve  empaasiaed  the  fact,  that  tùis  style 
in  Bîrance  was  not  as  in  Italy  a  flowering  of  national  élémen- 
ts. 3ut  betïreen  the  récognition  of  this  fact  and  the  prôprie- 
ty  of  making  this  an  objection  lies  an  abyss  indeed. 

tîothing  is  more  unjust  that  the  objection,  that  it  is  not 
a  national  style;  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  regret  for  the 
introduction  of  ths  Renaissance;  nothing  is  more  baseisss  tn- 
an  the  belief,  that  after  the  Sothic,  ?rance  would  alone  hâve 
tiQ3n   aoie  to  create  a  naiiionai  scyla. 

We  hâve  shoîrn  that  the  Gothic  in  France  could  hâve  been  fol- 
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ioîfsd  then  by  no  national  style,      even  because  ail  nation- 
al éléments  had  already  found  their  expression  in  the  Gothic. 
îhe  mère  belief  in  auch  a  possioility,  that  one  so  frequently 
msets,  manifests  an  entire  lack  of  understanding  for  the  gré- 
ât phenomena  of  the  history  of  the  «forld. 

Purthermore  must  oe  relacced  hère  a  division  oetween  the  v 
views  of  5'rsnoh  architects  and  isarned  men.  Oourajod  and  his 
scnool  would  find  the  origin  of  the  Renaissance,  not  in  Ibaly 
like  VioUec-le-Duc  and  others,  but  in  ?lander3,  Northern  Fr- 
ance and  lupgundy,  an  opinion  designated  by  us  as  entirely  er- 
roneous.  ^^^^  Viollet-le-Duc  complains  taereon,  tnat  in  the 
14  ta  and  13  ta  centuries  the  life  had  departed  from  church 
art  in  France,,  an  accusation,  that  we  sûall  more  fully  inves- 
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iavestigate  in  tiûe  foiloiting  Artiols. 
Mot,e  i^2A»   See  Art.  9. 
S.  Coûolusion. 

961.  Artistio  ?resbness  of  the  ^rsnah  in  tûa  16  ta  Oeat- 
ary. 

After  }f3  ûav3  examinai  aii  domains,  Gii3.b  3o.a3  ania):"*  33.a?i'l- 
eration  for  juî^ing  the  >rork3  of  the  asnaissance  in  Prench  c 
churoli  aroûiteotnrs,  it  is  necsssapy  to  summarize  ths  final 
rssalts  of  thèse  studies. 

Forst  of  ail  the  oontinuance  of  the  architectaral  endowaient 
of  the  Jrenoh  must  be  set  forth.  In  spite  of  the  statement 
of  7ioliet-le-Duo,  that  appaars  but  slightly  crédible  to  us, 
that  in  the  13  ta  and  14  th  centuries  life  had  departed  from 
the  Gotùio  ohupch  arohitecture  in  France,  and  had  applied  it- 
self  to  sscular  art,  on  tne  contrary  vre  see  the  French  togeth- 
er  with  the  Italians  ocansferred  to  Francs  develop  an  indeed 
wonderful  frsshaess  of  ths  power  of  design  until  the  religio- 
us  ifars,  on  the  one  nand  in  order  to  combine  tne  attiainmeats 
of  their  national  Gothic  witû  tne  CBarm  of  the  neir  forais,  and 
on  the  other  to  treat  also  compositions  in  the  Italian  spirit 
vfith  a  rare  comoination  of  fresnness,  good  taste  and  imagina- 
■oion, 

îhis  undertaking  vas  only  possiole  througa  the  peculiar  and 
privileged  location  of  France.  3y  its  geograpnical  location 
it  partakss  of  both  tne  Southern  and  also  of  the  Northern  na- 
ture. In  conséquence  tâe  mode  of  origin  of  its  nationality 
it  contains  Northern  and  Southern  éléments  mingled.  Francs 
was  thsrsfore  by  gsography,  history  and  devslopment  of  civil- 
ization  piaced  in  a  position,  appearing  alternately  as  a  Sou- 
thern and  a  Northern  nation,  frequently  also  asauming  a  some- 
'/inai-  intsrmediate  charscter.  Tne  Southern  éléments  fitted  it 
for  the  olassical  tendency  in  art,  ths  Hortëcrn  for  a  freer, 
more  naturalistic  and  realistic  one. 

This  explains  in  part  the  character  of  the  Renaissance  in 
irancs,  its  tendency,  as  well  as  -ohe  tendenciss,  that  set  cer- 
tain limits  to  it. 

962.  Apparently  less  Religious  than  tha  Gothic. 
Further  the  so  common  ûpinion,  that  the  Ssnaissancs  style 

is  less  suitabis  than  the  Gothic  for  churches,  is  sufficiently 
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and  splsndidly  contraiicted  by  our  proofs,  that  indsed  the  R 
Ssnaissancs  has  at  its  commend  ail  the  éléments  for  belng  tne 
Christian  style  in  particular.  It  suffises  for  this  to  refer 
to  our  stady  of  the  aieans  of  produoing  an  architectural  reli- 
gions sffect  (Note  1410), and  to  the  Section  on  Types  (pages 
653-062 ) . 

On  the  otrier  hand  it  irould  be  very  unjust  not  to  admit,  th- 
at  in  maoy  cases  tue  objection  is  well  founded.  But  the  blâ- 
me ciiiôfly  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The  objection  appii- 
es  to  only  a  portion  of  the  churches  built  and  deoorated  aft- 
er  the  Oouncil  of  ïrent. 

3inc3  in  the  oountries  in  -/ynich  the  Reformation  took  root, 
scarcely  any  caurches  îfere  sreoted,  it  cannot  be  aaintained, 
that  bîi3  Reformation  generaily  produced  the  character  of  the 
Italian,  Prench  and  Oatholic  churches.   That  results  from  tne 
procédures  witùin  the  Oatholic  aroridand  Ohurch.   In  the  Sect- 
ions on  the  architecture  of  the  Jesuits  and  that  of  the  Hugue- 
nots hâve  ire  endeavored  to  expiain  the  reason, 

8y  the  éléments  and  the  means  at  oommand,  the  architecture 
of  tae  Renaissance  vras  the  most  perfect  religions  architecture, 
that  had  tili  then  appeared.  Througa  the  historical  fate,  a 
/fiiich  it  met,  it  became  the  most  unfortunate  of  ail.   Tne  con- 
trast  between  the  rate  of  the  Qotnio  and  of  the  Renaissance 
is  indeed  impressive  in  this.  îhere  is  not  a  single  Sothic 
idéal,  ffhich  îfas  not  oleariy  expressed  in  this  style.  And  n 
not  a  single  church  of  tiie  high  Renaissance  exists  to  exhibit 
to  us  the  high  idéal  of  that  magnificent  period  of  climax,  o 
only  a  single  important  interior  making  kno^fn  to  us  one  of  t 
the  ideals  of  early  Renaissance.  Is  it  tnen  wonderful,  that 
the  prevailing  opinion  noids  Gothic  arcniLecture  to  be  a  high- 
er,  more  perfect  and  more  Ohristian  architecture  tnan  tnat  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  tne  domain  of  church  architecture? 

We  nare  s&and  before  a  first  partiy  errononeus  vie»,  that 
requires  explanation  and  correction. 

If  tne  higûest  style  of  religions  architecture  of  Cnristen- 
dom  was  overthrosfn  oy  such  frightful  catastrophes,  that  îiras 
not  tne  fault  of  tne  innate  and  esthetic  nature  of  the  style. 

Skeptioism  penetrated  deeply  into  Italy  iuring  the  15  th 
and  16  th  centuries,  particuiarly  in  tne  higher  and  cuioured 
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classes.  If  tnen  tûe  Italian  art  antil  1580  had  a  ppedominant 
religious  oharaoter,  that  indesd  caas  from  the  faot,  tûat  mo- 
st  artists  wsre  derived  from  the  class  of  tiie  people,  as  Vii- 
iari  once  sald.to  «e  witû  justice.  Men  of  the  higher  classes 
took  aorality  and  oustom  lightly.  The  aipiness  and  a  frivol- 
ous  spirit  too  strongiy  assumed  oontrol;  aen  no  longer  gave 
themselves  the  trouble  to  make  good  tas  appearance  of  morali- 
ty.  This  had  tiie  spiritual  catastrophe  of  the  Henaissance  as 
a  resuit.  ??ithin  the  Ghuroh  itself  ifas  developed  more  and 
more  a  secular,  heatnenish,  cynical  spirit.  Against  the  lat- 
ter  arose  then  the  Reformation,  and  somewhat  later  as  a  reac- 
tion against  this,  the  Gounoil  of  Trent  and  tne  Jesuits  ni ta 

their  system.  The  conséquences  of  the  two  tendencias  ware  su- 

1425 
fficieatly  treated  oy   us  in  anothsr  place. 

963.   A  Misunderstanding. 
It  is  time  to  make  an  end  once  for  ail  of  a  graat  misunder- 
standing, and  to  refer  to  the  abyss,  that  prevails  between  t 
the  partial  return  to  the  antique  in  the  realm  of  art  and  the 
return  to  antique  sioraiity  and  religion.  We  hâve  emphasized 
hOTT  strongiy  a  part  of  the  antique  esthetics  witû  its  idéal 
of  objective  perfection  is  identical  3fith  tnat  of  Christian- 

1 4-2fi 

ity.      Tne  entire  responsibiiity  for  the  nameless  catastro- 
phe of  the  most  elevated  art  and  architecture,  which  the  yfor- 
id  and  Qhristianity  hase  ever  seen,  fails  upon  the  antiohris- 
tian  tendency  of  the  learned  and  literary  men  of  that  time  a 
and  their  iforks,  but  in  noîfise  upon  the  "esthe&ic  principles" 
of  the  ne»  art. 

Ko"te  1^2.6.   See  ouv  VotV  w,eTv\\.OT\e(i  \tv  Xote  141^. 

The  forma tive  arts, and  among  them  architecture, hâve  the  ri- 
ght  and  duty  to  reject  with  ail  energy  the  entirety  of  blâme, 
^or  art  and  architecture  the  compelled  return  to  the  antique 
îfith  its  principle  of  "oDjective  perfection''  sias  a  blessing. 
In  the  realm  of  religion  and  morality  this  return  was  a  curse, 
just  as  the  philosophers,  skeptics  and  others  woulî  hâve. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  has  faithfully  fuifill- 
ed  its  duty.  41I  means  for  the  most  perfect  church  style  of 
Ohristianity  were  combined  by  it  and  completed.  iiîever  can  or 
îfill  there  be  a  richer  and  more  perfect  Christian  esthetics. 
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tiian  tiiat  pressnted  by  tûe  Renaissance. 

964.  Tûe  Arli  of  ^Qrace^. 

In  addition  to  the  objection  just  mentioned,  référence  aast 
yet  be  made  to  a  side  of  the  Renaissance,  that  forms  tne  soap- 
oe  of  its  iife,  and  only  in  this  one  point  is  it  at  a  disadv- 
aatage  to  Gothio;  it  is  first  of  ail  an  art  of  "grâce".  It  de- 
mands  a  greatsr  artistio  excellence  in  entire  exécution,  still 
greater  gifts  and  love  for  the  ùoly  and  beantiful,  a  yet  grea- 
ter  Christian  faith  in  ali  participants.   Jnst  tûis  increase 
of  its  requireajents  again  exiiibits  the  estnetic  idéal  of  the 
Renaissance  in  doser  narmony  with  tne  Christian  religion  it- 
self. 

In  a  certain  sensé  and  oonsiderad  in  its  most  idéal  heigûts 
and  most  sacred  ideals,  ths  art  of  the  Renaissance  vas  like 
a  divins  reply  bo  the  middls  âges  and  tne  Gothic.  "The  Renais- 
sance is  the  style  of  grâce  in  response  to  that  of  aspiration." 
It  is  the  rsply  of  the  "beauty"  of  God's  grâce"  to  the  style 
of  ^longing,"  to  the  true  honorable  work  and  the  consecrated 
andeavors  of  mankind.   In  Itaiy  tne  little  Qrbino  with  Biiama- 
nte  and  Rapaael  was  the  bearer  of  this  response  to  the  colos- 
sal endeavors  of  the  florentine  -eonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel- 
aagelo,  aoiiie»hat  like  the  embassy  sent  irom  little  Bethleheai 
to  ths  great  intslisots  of  greece  and  Borne, 

îhis  is  certainiy  a  sabjeot  for  earnest  considération,  since 
the  sensé  for  perfection  of  form  and  the  gifts  for  secaring 
this  is  less  in  ohe  Sorth  and  than  in  the  Soutn,  as  a  rule. 

965.  îhe  3pirit  of  the  Frencia  and  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 

Very  important  for  underètanding  tne  ?ranch  Renaissance  is 
hère  again  a  comparative  viea  of  tne  resalts  of  this  rôle  of 
"Grâce."  In  comparison  to  Italy,  France  first  of  ail  has  pla- 
ced  more  îfeigût  on  haaian  labors  and  reason  than  Italy,  where 
tua  beauty  of  God's  grâce  is  at  home. 

Therefore  as  tha  îîork  of  greater  human  exertion,  the  ?rench 
Renaissance  is  often  aaore  interesting  and  instructive  for  ar- 
chitects  than  tne  Italian.  The  latter,  becaase  aore  by  God's 
grâce,  affects  us  more  strongly  and  speaks  to  the  heart  of  o 
oup  love.  Aside  îvom  the  architeots,  it  seizes  on  and  rejoi- 
ces  mankind  more  than  tne  Prench.   Tne  Italians  look  rather 
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at  the  ''art  work"  tiian  at  the  "apsoificaliy  arohitsctarai  no^ 
rk."  The  Italians  ûad  the   good  fortune  to  be  iess  exciusively 
arcQitects  tnan  the  Prench,  aœong  whoaa  remained  sosathiag  of 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  3othic  stonsmason  arohitects. 

Anotûer  resuit  of  this  différence  in  national  gifts  is  found 
in  the  domain  of  proportions.  The  Frsnor  proportions  in  buil- 
dings are  chiefly  to  the  Italian  as  a  rathsr  cold  and  correct 
drawing  to  the  vibrant  nariBony  of  a  Titiaa  or  of  a  Giorgioae. 
"proportions  rarely  attain  to  a  singing  hartnony." 

In  the  harmonious  grouping  of  spaoes  of  internai  compositi- 
ons, francs  can  in  no  respect  make  a  comparison  sfith  Italy, 
and  just  as  iittle  in  relation  to  the  variety  of  ideas  in  the 
''magioal  harmony  of  the  proportions  of  interiors." 

/îith  référence  to  the  richness  in  ty|ïss,  it  shoula  not  be 
surprising,  if  the  préférence  *fith  wnich  the  French  held  fast 
to  the  national  attainments  in  tne  Gothic  caused,  tnaL  Tiûey 
paid  Iess  attention  to  the  other  types,  which  resuited  from 
the  expédients  at  the  command  of  the  Renaissance. 

Of  the  12  types  of  important  Renaissance  churches  in  Italy, 
!?rance,  Spain  and  Portugal,  tnat  ns   aave  coilected  jfithout 
exhausting  their  number,  France  creaced  but  one  type,  3.  Sus- 
tache  in  Paris,  but  then  after  1635  adop^ed  3.  Peter  and  fciie 
Ohuroh  of  Jesuits  in  Rome  as  guides. 

On  the  contrary  référence  is  made  to  the  greab  importance 
of  our  Section  on  the  merely  fragmentary  types  of  tne  church 
buildings  of  France  during  this  perioi.   Without  exnausting 
thsm,  20  stages  of  deveiopmsnt  of  the  style  Qâve  oeen  determ- 
ined,  —  eacn  proved  by  varions  fragments  —  that  were  capa- 
ble under  normal  conditions  of  erecting  groups  of  the  grande- 
st  churches. 

Of  thèse  typicai  stages  ot  developmeiit  there  occur:  — 
In  tne  early  Renaissance,  Nos.  1-4. 
In  the  pisase  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Nos.  5  -  9. 
In  the  high  Renaissance,  Nos.  10  -  17. 
In  the  17  th  and  13  th  centuries.  Nos.  13  -  20. 

One  can  fnrther  conclude  from  the  merely  fragmentary  types 
according  to  tne  given  stages,  that  witaout  the  political  and 
religions  catastrophes,  the  tendency  supportsd  by  the  five  g 
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great  Frenca  arohitects  ■^''^'   of  the  16  th  oentury,   :foald  hâve 
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strivsn  to  develop  aiso  in  francs  ths  mors  important  types  to 
08  ssen  slsswQsre. 

Ko\e  1427.   See  p.  lae-iS*?. 

9ÔÔ.  iVortn  and  Qûaracter  of  B'renoh  Works. 

If  tas  R'reûon  cnupcn  arcûiteoture  of  tn3  Renaissancs  be  aau- 
oa  poorsr  than  the  Italian  in  regard  to  typ3S  for  fciie  treatm- 
ent  of  interiors,  yet  it  has  It  adàeâ  to  tas  gênerai  capabil- 
ities  of  cûarch  arcniteoture,  treasurss  of  tue   first  Importi- 
anoe.  More  taan  tiie  Italian  and  In  combination  witn  tae  Mil- 
anss3  and  Spaaisii,  it  lias  snown  how  aien  oan  hold  fast  to  the 
insatimabie  aoquisicions  of  Gotûio,  and  can  extend  and  truly 
fartilize  tnem  oy  comoination  with  Italian  aoquisibions.  ïii- 
3r3by  France  has  chiefiy  oontributsd  to  elsvats  the  Renaiss- 
ance froai  an  "Italian  national  style  to  a  »orld  style." 

Tiiis  »as  an  aot  of  priosless  importance  for  ail  tiaie.  Bet- 
tsr  than  ail  aise  does  it  siiow,  that  the  asthstic  sndeavors 
of  biie  H^rencû  Renaissance  in  tne  domain  of  arcniteoture  stas 
in  qaality  higher  and  nobler  than  that  in  the  realm  of  seciil- 
ar  architecture. 

967.  lx,2   Means  for  religions  Sffect. 

One  must  adiniïi,  Ghat  --îhen  an  architectural  and  religioas  e 
sffect  fris   attained,  io  aimosti  exciusiveiy  occurrsd  by  rstai- 
ning  éléments,  tnau  the  Sothic  had  developed.  This  is  a  kind 
of  évidence  of  poverty,  but  also  the  finest  évidence,  that  t 
the  attainments  of  Gothic  could  be  adapiied  and  developed  fur- 
ther  in  Renaissance  architecture. 

T'he  otner  éléments  of  the  Renaissance  for  producing  a  reli- 
gions effect  seldom  came  mto  use,  since  tne  superstructure 
of  tùe  Botnie  ratained  by  tnsm  was  littie  suited  taerefor. 

988.  Historioal  Position  of  thij  Renaissance  in  ail  Arc- 
ûioecturs. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  grasp  of  tae  sniiire  sfork  of  ffrench 
CQurcn  architecture,  and  to  recognize  its  position  in  tae 
aistory  of  tae  worid,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  before  tae 
eyes  tae  rôles  of  the  four  great  successive  architectural  st- 
yles, whiofl  commence  T^ith  Srecian  temple  architecture,  in  tae 
close  connection  of  taeir  progressive  development. 

Heiienic  art  developed  tne  idéal  of  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  solutions,  but  "expressed  in  the  most  perfect  forms." 

Rome  adopted  thèse  forms  and  combined  them  witn  the  round  ar- 
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arcia  of  yiiie   spaa.  With  this  "alliance"  in  the   iiistory  of  ar- 
oaiteoture  thars  entered  into  arohitectara  for  the  first  tiaie 
"frsedom  in  ooifiposiXrion."  ïet  it  stili  had  numsroas  restrict- 
ions. 

Among  tQ3  Qsrinanic  raoes,  who  had  settied  in  the  midst  of 
cne  ruins  of  tne  Roman  empire,  whether  as  a  national  paouliar- 
ity  or  the  resait  of  tne  influsnca  of  Christianity,  we  bsnoid 
one  sndeavor  to  express  the  "longing  upwards,"  and  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style  is  oombined  tbe  vertioally  aspiring  style  sfith 
éléments  of  t,ùq   sinking  Roman  art.  On  the  one  hand  hâve  men 
forgot&en  what  they  had  kno»n;  on  tae  other  hand  men  oould  n 
not  but  express  what  tney  greatly  dasirsd  to  say.  ?fitn  the 
■Dâ&aring  nationality  of  the  first  Sailio-German  aiixed  peopie, 
i.e.  01  the  y'rencà,  and  thanks  to  the  formative  influence  of 
tiie  remains  of  Saliic-fioman  civilization,  the  Gothio  rapidly 
maturad.  ïhen  tae  Northern-Çhristian  idéal  of  art  in  the  "v 
"vertical  inethod  of  composition^'  in  combination  witn  tne  stu- 
dy  of  tn?  Nori-nern  nature  and  flora  and  the  expression  of  in- 
dividuality  -.vas  first  attained. 

Then  couil  aiso  De  conceivsd  an  squai  allisncs  of  tne  ^Jor-tn- 
ern  liei-ls  and  tne  c-vsr  'urue  acquisitions  of  Sraoian-Roinaa  a 
art.  îiiis  axlianci  is  lae   Renaissance;  cor/iprisia^  ail  and  c 
capable  of  assuning  ail  pro^rsss  of  the  futurs,  ZD.e   oeautifui 
CûiDoining  of  harmony  of  the  perfeot  and  the  oojective  ?îith  u 
the  righus  of  tne  subjective  individual. 

înis^^ne»  alliance"  of  the  Renaissance,  sven  far  aiors  than 
the  ancisnt  Soman  alliance  oecams  the  Magna  Qharta  of  the 
freedoai  of  architectural  co.npo3ition  on  th^  oasis  of  tne  lairs 
of  esthetic  harinony.  Like  ohristianiby,  the  church  aroaitec- 
ture  of  the  Renaissance  signifies  the  freedooi  of  me   individ- 
ual on  the  oasis  of  harmony  wita  tne  etsrnally  true  laiîs  of 
ood.  An  arcnitectural  prinoiple  higher  tnan  tais  is  inconcei- 
vable. 

3y  the  heightening  of  architectural  principies  in  this  rep- 
résentation of  deveiopment  .iien  recognize  witn  trust  and  élév- 
ation on  what  a  noble  and  safe  path  architecture  has  unfoldsd 
iosalf  as  the  expression  of  the  greatest  svent  in  history,  a 
and  hava  been  led  lo  its  aim,  the  "Renaissance",  as  the  expr- 
ession of  ail-eaabracing  Christian  art. 
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And  irithin  tûis,  first  of  ail  the  iflrm  adherenoe  to  the  ac- 
qaisitiOQS  of  3otûlc  lias  rât&ainad  the  idéal  of  ?reach  church 
architectard.  fhls  was  at  the  same  time  Its  fase  and  its  we- 
akness.  It  has  shotrn  thereby,  that  the  national  élément  had 
not  been  gaenohed  in  it,  even  if  this  idéal  also  on  the  other 
hand  became  for  it  a  temporary  pestriotion  on  the  farther  de- 
velopment  of  the  style. 
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DIVISION  II.  ABCHITBOTOR®  OP  THB  HSSAISSANOS  IN  PaANOS. 
3.  Structural  and  Esthetic  Style  Tendencles  of  French 
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Division  II.  Architectural  Styles. 
Voluoe  7. 
Second  édition. 
Préface  to  first  édition. 

''Bow   ke   looka   around   and   about, 

Fast    tufns   hie   head   around, 

Hom  will    he  find   words  for   allî 

Hoin  will    he  unité   auoh  eromdsf 

How  may    he  ever   eourageous    ce. 

Suer    to  aing  and   ever    to  writef 
Goethe,      ffana   iaeha*    Poet'a   Mission, 
îhe  first  description  of  the  Renaissance  in  Germeny  was  éiv- 
en  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  (1870)  by  W.  Lflbke.  fiis 
Seschichte  der  deutschen  Renaissance  is  truly  not  a  history, 
but  a  collection  of  the  Bionumentsî  yet  it  was  and  is  still  the 
basis  for  furtber  research.  In  the  end,  this  must  be  devoted 
to  représentations  of  the  monuments  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  o- 
ther  to  detailed  bistorical  investiéations.  Por  représentations 
of  the  monuments  was  created  a  starting  point  in  the  "neutsche 
Renaissance"of  A.  Ortwein  Se   Scheifers  (Leipzig.  1871-7).  Uniort- 
unately  the  éreat  wcrk  is  entirely  without  System  in  plan  and 
exécution,  with  extremely  uneqiial  worth  in  the  graphical  treat- 
ment.  Very  irritating  to  the  historian  is  the  absence  of  plans 
and  sections.  To  the  TBeutsche  Renaassance"  was  added  the  ""Re- 
naissance in  Belgien  und  Rolland". (feipzié.  1383-91).  Lâkewise 
in  this  undertaking  is  the  scientific  side  too  briefly  treated; 
but  the  drawings  of  P.  Eiwerbeck,  prepared  in  common  with  some 
colleagues,  are  splendidly  drawn.   The  ''Denkmëler  deutscher  Re- 
naissance"  by  K.  E.  0.  Fritsch  (Berlin.  1550-91)  are  well  sel- 
ected  and  very  beautifully  représentée .   'To  tnese  were  added 
the  ''Benkmëler  der  Renaissance  in  Danemark  by  S.  Neckelmenn. 
(Berlin.  1888).  Some  principal  works  and  groups  heve  elso  be 
been  alresdy  treeted  in  monographs.  A   complète  collectioD  of 
the  materisls  will  be  made  in  the  ^TenkDiêler-Inventare"  now  in 
progress  in  ail  Germany.  Bess  aovanced  is  the  state  of  scien- 
tific researcb.   It  nowise  lacks  individuel  investigations;  but 
they  are  stil]  very  fragmentary,  and  the  history  of  the  artists. 
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alreadiy  of  coDsiderable  importance  for  the  Renaissance,  bas 
scarcely  been  commenced. 

Âfter  Lûbke,  P.  Doèue  gave  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  his  "gescbicbte  der  deutschen  Renaissance''  (Berl- 
in. 1887).  Dohme  bas  not  entirely  conquered  the  diff iculties, 
whicb  the  material  présents  to  a  clear-  arrangement;  but  be  bas 
correctly  recognized  tbe  main  tendencies  of  tbe  Renaissance  of 
®ermany.  One  cannot  today  proceed  much  fartber  than  he  bas  d 
done.  Thus  according  to  tbe  condition  to  tbe  condition  of  tbe 
preliminary  work,  it  is  not  now  intended  to  enter  upon  an  inves- 
tigating  bistorical.work  on  tbe  Renaissance  in  ^erniany. 

Tberefore  my  work  is  not  an  investigation!  but  a  représenta- 
tion; it  is  directed  to  arcbitects  and  not  to  historians  oi  art. 
The  architect  requires  estimâtes  of  art  works,  not  genealogical 
dérivations. 

Hikewise  a  purely  représentative  treatment  of  tbe  êerman  Ren- 
aissance meets  witb  great  diff iculties.  The  main  tendencies  of 
the  style  are  indeed  easily  perceived  and  haire  long  been  recog- 
nized;  but  within  them  again  diverge  many  small  streams,  tbat 
are  hard  to  characterize.  The  entire  subject  is  opposed  to  a 
distinct  représentation  in  words.  The  Renaissance  in  Sermany 
lacks  the  consistent  development  toward  a  sinéle  end?  it  is  not 
simple.  One  may  group  the  matériel  as  he  will,  tbe  subdivision 
constantly  remains  more  or  less  unsuitable;  particularly  will 
thèse  separate  more  distinctly,  than  corresponds  to  the  object. 
The  chosen  subdivision  appears  to  me  as  tbe  best  after  long  con- 
sidération, though  others  migbt  justly  differ  from  me. ' 

The  formai  treatment  requires,  that  from  the  unbounded  abund- 
ance  of  the  materials,  onlv  the  isolated  biéher  points  be  shown, 
only  a  limited  number  of  monuments  being  selected  and  described. 
Tbe  more  monuments  described,  the  more  indistinct  and  dry  must 
the  description  become;  for  cur  estbetic  and  technicsl  terminol- 
ogy  does  not  suffice  to  sufficiently  characterize  such  a  great 
multitude  of  buildings  of  allead  and  yet  différent  cbaracter, 
and  so  much  the  less,  wben  tbis  chiefly  concerns  works  of  aver- 
age  importance.  But  the  description  must  also  not  be  restrict- 
ed  to  a  few  prominent  monuments;  the  reader  must  receive  tbe 
inmpressioD,  that  tbere  is  placed  before  him  a  not  very  high. 
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but  a  very  rich  art  period. 

The  text  will  io  ail  cases  be  assisted  by  the  picture.  ïhe 
illustrations  given  hâve  only  the  purpose  of  relieving  and  ex- 
plaining  the  text;  they  will  not  make  superfluous  the  study  of 
larger  illustrated  wor|s,  and  will  not  serve  as  models  for 
practice. 

In  the  judgement  of  the  entire  period,  as  of  the  différent 
Works,  î  hâve  striven  for  the  utmost  objectivity;  I  hâve  sought 
to  recognize  the  artistic  purpose  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
intent  is  attained;  and  hâve  based  isy  décision  thereon.  That 
is  influenced  by  my  opinions  on  the  nature  of  monumentel  archi- 
tecture, and  I  fo  not  adjudge  monumentality  in  the  highest  deg- 
ree te  the  Sernian  Renaissance,  will  be  évident  in  eny  case.  0 
Others  ffight  think  differently  of  this.  No  living  opinions  on 
art  are  entirely  free  from  subjectivity. 

Nuremberg.  August.  1899.      Sustav  von  Bezold. 

Préface  to  the  Second  Edition. 
The  second  édition  of  this  book  has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed.  Its  entire  plan  admitted  of  no  thorough  altérations, 
and  for  a   new  édition,  the  author  only  hsd  the  choice  of  making 
a  new  work  on  a  new  plan,  or  of  leaving  it  as  it  is.  Since  the 
coffipletion  of  the  first  édition,  my  studies  hâve  nioved  within 
other  and  far  removed  doniains.   T  was  not  in  a  position  to  give 
out  a  new  work,  which  must  critically  investigate.   Thus  I  must 
décide  to  add  some  corrections. 

Nuremberg.  Se|)tember.  1907.    Gustav  von  Bezold. 
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^  Division  II.  Section  S. 

TBfT;  ARCHITFCTUPE  OP  THE  RENAISSANCE. 
SectioD  S.  The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  DenHiark. 

By  Gustav  von  Bezold. 

A.  Historicsl  Survey. 
Ghapter  1.  Preliminary  Conditions  and  General  Survey. 
1.  General  conditions. 

The  first  half  of  the  13  th  century  is  the  climax  of  the  Ger- 
man  Eiddle  âges.  The  empire  had  reached  the  height  of  its  dev- 
elopDient;  it  had  becoffie  stronger  in  the  contest  with  the  papacy; 
but  it  fell  in  this  combat.  The  fall  of  the  Fohenstauf ens  is 
the  turning  point  toward  décadence.   Vast  sacrifices  were  made 
for  the  idea  of  a  world  Hionarcby,  and  then  the  positive  aim  was 
missed,  the  silid  founding  of  a  naturel  kingdom,  that  could  be 
based  on  the  power  of  a  strong  house.  Now  appeared  new  powers; 
the  territorial  princes  and  the  city  confédérations;  the  king 
was  no  longer  master,  but  only  the  représentative  of  this  pow- 
er  and  dépendent  thereon.   Eech  of  thèse  corporations  pursued 
its  owD  aims,  and  their  self-will  frustrated  ail  the  wesk  atte- 
empts  for  a  coirimon  government,  iîn  gênerai  struggles  of  aspiring 
and  failing  powers  is  tbe  increasiné  develdepent  of  the  cities 
in  the  14  th  century  the  iDost  isiportant  and  resultful  aDpearr 
ance.   Pich  by  extended  commerce,  the  body  of  citizens  grew  to 
become  a  proud  separate  class;  its  sensé  tended  toward  practic- 
al  things;  it  was  not  puérile;  yet  idéal  purposes  were  far  rem- 
oyed  froiri  it.  îhus  the  citizen  class  in  the  next  centuries  had 
a  determining  influence  on  the  character  of  German  culture. 

The  Church  had  also  passed  beyond  tbe  climax  of  its  power. 
In  the  contests  witb  the  Smpire,  it  had  not  concerned  itself 
with  the  question  of  its  existence;  the  authority  of  its  pow- 
ers was  not  contestée  on  either  side;  only  on  its  restriction 
turned  the  contests  for  a  century,  wbich  accordiné  te  niediaeval 
views  01  the  divine  order  of  tbe  world,  could  end  only  with  the 
victory  of  the  Church.  Frédéric  II  was  tbe  last  greet  opponent; 
by  his  deatb  was  the  contest  decided. 

If  the  highest  development  of  the  power  of  the  Church  under 
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Innocent  TIT  was  with  coffiparatàve  quickness  followed  by  a  rela- 
pse, this  was  not  alone  based  on  onfavorable  external  conditio- 
ons,  bat  there  then  appeared  ideas,  directed  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mediaeval  Church  itself.  Perhaps  the  mystics  of 
the  14  th  century  no  longer-  entirely  stood  on  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  Church.  Schisins  occurred  by  reason  of  Peter  Waldus  and 
the  i^lbigenses,  Of  Wiclif  and  fiuss|  the  final  rupture  came  by 
Luther. 

An  accoDipanying  phenomenon  of  the  religious,  political  and 
social  conditions  is  the  décadence  of  culture.  To  the  degree 
in  which  the  importance  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  lay  nobility 
decreased,  to  the  degree  in  which  the  old  orders  of  monks  lost 
influence,  disappeared  the  idéal  and  formai  high  culture  of  the 
13  th  century.  Vanished  is  the  high  idealisir,  that  the  fanciful 
undertaking  of  the  crusades  had  called  fortb,  gone  are  the  songs 
of  the  Nibelungen,  of  Parsifal,  of  Tristram  and  Isolde,  lost  is 
the  monumentsl  feeling,  that  created  the  Çathedrels  of  Limberg 
and  Maedeborg,  the  stetues  of  the  iolden  Portai,  of  the  Bamberg 
and  Naumberg  Cathedrals. 

The  efforts  of  the  14  th  century  are  directly  practical,  dir- 
ected to  real  and  limited  aims.   This  disposition  is  comirion  to 
ail  classes  and  furthers  the  appearance  of  a  city  and  eivie  cul- 
ture instead  of  the  courtly  and  knightly  one  of  the  13  th  cent- 
ury. Civic  remains  German  culture  through  the  entire  16  th  cen- 
tury, indeed  even  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  in  gênerai  p 
palsied  ail  higher  endeavors,  fend  during  which  the  Fenaissance 
movement  in  Sermany  found  its  close.  In  the  aspirations  of  the 
citizen  class  appeared  much  stern  bravery,  both  in  the  internai 
government  of  the  city  republics,  as  well  as  in  external  under- 
takings.  How  grand  is  the  organization  of  the  Bansa,  what  imp- 
ortance had  coiTiïïierce  with  Italy  and  the  tevant,  as  well  as  with 
both  Indies!   In  the  orders  of  the  patriciens  engaged  in  comirie- 
rce  also  prevailed  the  scientific  sensé,  which  was  first  devot- 
ed  to  the  exact  sciences.  Mathematics,  6eography  and  Astronomy 
found  substantial  support  in  thèse  circles. 

2.  Qharacter  of  êerman  art  in  the  later  middle  âges  and 
in  the  Renaissance. 

Wealth  and  power  of  the  citizens  must  also  benefit  art;  besi- 
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besides  the  chur-ch  buildings  there  slready  arose  in  the  14  th 
and  15  tb  centuries  stately  public  buildings  for  secular  purp- 
oses,  and  the  design  and  equipment  of  the  citizen 's  house  became 
more  spacious  and  r-icher.  In  the  16  th  and  17  th  centuries  the 
churcb  architecture  completely  receded.  Sivic  is  the  art  of 
thèse  centuries-  few  truly  monumental  wcrks  originated  in  Ger- 
many  in  thèse  centuries,  and  searcely  one  reaches  the  heigbt  of 
the  art  of  the  13  th  century.   The  term  civic  is  required  by 
the  art  of  an  allied  nearer  destination.  It  first  contains  a 
restriction,  when  it  excludes  the  whole  strong  style  of  idéal 
art*;it  therefore  does  not  signify  the  same  as  natural.  This 
conception  is  also  broader.  A   national  art  work  may  be  idéal 
in  the  highest  sensej  a  civic  one  is  realistic  or  follows  défi- 
nite  external  aims.  Eut  the  civic  art  work  is  natural,  so  far 
as  it  is  intelligible  to  ail.  The  shaping  it  for  a  definite 
purpose  and  the  stopping  in  the  work  of  formai  development, 
when  the  aim  is  attained,  is  there  no  reproach  to  architecture; 
indeed  certsin  advantsges  would  resuit  therefronri.   Such  works 
clearly  express  their  purpose  end  bave  an  innate  truth,  that  is 
not  infrequently  lost  in  overstrained  endeavor  for  monumental ity. 

The  art  of  the  late  middle  ^ges,  like  that  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Germany,  corresponds  to  a  médium  height  of  developmentj  it 
is  true  and  sound,  often  dry  and  often  warm  hesrted;  but  the 
lofty  flight  of  the  imagination,  the  extrême  depth  of  design  a 
are  wanting  to  it,  as  well  as  the  last  formai  perfection.   The- 
rein  the  enjoyment  is  overrich  and  not  always  in  connection 
with  the  ornament  having  organic  motives,  which  especially  in 
the  16  th  century  attained  a  beauty  in  internai  architecture 
and  in  art  industry,  wfaich  is  almost  without  exception  referred 
to  the  high  art  of  this  period.  It  is  the  art  of  a  rich  and  f 
flourishing,  not  of  a  pretty  civic  class,  and  this  is  shown  by 
its  suitable,  by  its  humanly  beautiful  side. 

That  likewise  in  this  period  originated  hère  end  there  works 
of  high  monumentality  searcely  requires  mention;  they  are  gene- 
rally  known.   But  it  is  hère  the  ohject  to  détermine  the  gêner- 
ai character  of  the  period. 

Art  assumed  a  higher  flight  in  the  15  th  century  in  Buréundy 
and  in  Planders  under  Claux  Slufer  and  the  brothers  Vap  Fyck. 
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But  tàese  masters  were  far  îd  advance  of  theîr  time,  and  the 

succeeding  génération  oi  artists  were  unable  to  hold  the  art 

heights,  that  they  had  won  in  one  rush.  The  splendid  épisode 

of  the  Burgundian  court  quickly  came  to  an  end;  its  knightline- 

ss  was  yet  almost  a  caricature  of  the  old  knighthood.  The  unu- 

Bual  and  the  striking  pleased  thèse;  not  massive  beauty  but  con- 

scious  élégance.  The  influences  could  only  produce  perplexity, 

that  from  this  coutt  penetrated  the  people.  Prom  the  Burgundi- 

an  court  proceeded  the  savagery  of  costume  in  the  15  th  century, 

and  if  a  correct  study  of  the  art  in  the  later  15  th  century 

finds  far  more  variations,  than  we  commonly  assume,  if  much  sh 

shows  itself  as  conventional,  wbich  at  first  sight  appears  to 

us  as  deep  design,  then  is  perhaps  the  Burgundian  court  respon- 

sible  therefor. 

3.  Prédominance  of  the  picturesque. 

The  civic  character  of  the  entire  period  is  one  preliminary 
condition  for  the  nature  of  the  German  Renaissance;  a  second  is 
the  decided  prédominance  of  painting  over  the  other  formative 
arts  after  the  appearance  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck;  this  causes 
the  feeling  for  a  severly  architectural  as  well  as  for  a  purely 
relief  composition  to  strongly  recède.  In  any  case  and  not  le 
least  in  architecture  is  visible  the  striving  efter  picturesque 
effect.  Gothic  architecture  finds  its  end  in  the  15  th  century; 
like  ail  architectural  styles,  it  has  its  Earocco,  which  takes 
a  direction  toward  the  picturesque.  More  than  the  other  periods 
does  it  play  with  handicraft  subtleties,  with  wound  répétitions, 
flamboyand  tracery,  and  other  art  works  of  stonecutting.  The 
formerly  so  animated  foliage  of  the  décoration  has  become  sche- 
matic,  but  it  présents  a  rich  alternation  of  light  and  shade 
and  fulfils  its  décorative  purpose.  But  before  ail  appears  the 
turning  away  from  the  structural  and  organic  ground  principles 
of  the  style,  in  that  no  longer  is  the  wall  surface  sgsin  a  de- 
termining  élément  in  the  esthetic  appearance  of  the  buildiné. 
On  the  whole,  the  art  character  of  that  time  makes  itself  per- 
ceptible on  its  unpleasant  side  in  thèse  late  Gothic  works. 

4,  Style  of  Sculpture  and  painting. 

Qnder  the  prédominance  of  a  pticturesque  conception  of  art, 
there  was  developed  in  the  German  sculpture  of  the  15  th  century 
that  wonderful  style  of  carving,  full  of  contradictions,  which 
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especislly  in  upper  Germany,  again  injur-iously  rescted  or  ^aint- 
ing.  Both  arts  were  under  the  ban  of  a  bard  formai isiri,  that  ail 
acuteness  of  observation  was  still  devoted  to  détails;  inventi- 
on finds  in  tfae  face,  as  well  as  in  the  rude  and  angular  moveiri- 
ent  of  the   mouldings  a  deep  and  true,  but  racely  a  free  expres- 
if  sion.  In  the  works  of  the  great  Ketherlanders,  and  before  ail 
in  those  of  ©uentin  Matsys,  in  those  of  the  upper  German  sculp- 
tors,  of  the  elder  Syalin  and  of  Riemenscheeider,  of  the  niaster 
of  the  Blutenberg  apostle,  and  of  the  great  Nuremburgers  Veit 
Stoss  and  Adaai  K*aft,  we  see  the  struggle  for  a  cènception  of 
nature  full  of  style;  but  thèse  masters  could  not  rise  above  t 
the  formai  traditions  of  their  time. 

5.  Beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Fainting  and  Sculpture. 
Then  about  the  turn  (end  ?)  of  the  15  th  century  cornes  the  so- 
lution by  contact  with  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Its  influence 
at  first  affected  Fainting  and  Sculpture  more  tban  Architecture 

Isolated  Renaissance  forms  already  occur  with  the  Northern 
painters  after  the  late  period  of  the  15  th  century;  yet  it  ca- 
nnot  corne  thence;  the  question  is  much  rather,  when  in  place  of 
the  idealism  of  the  later  15  th  century,  devoted  to  détails, 
dces  there  sppear  a  freer  conception  of  nature  in  gênerai?  Por 
this  era  is  the  béèinning  of  the  16  th  century,  and  Pans  Eurgk- 
mair  and  the  elder  Holbein  are  the  first  Germsn  masters,  who 
made  this  conception  their  own. 

6.  Fans  Burgkmair  and  Bans  Holbein  the  H"lder. 
Burgkmair  is  in  depth  of  invention  infericr  to  Durer,  and  to 

the  younger  Folbein  in  free  greatness  cf  treatment;  but  he  enj- 
oys  an  important  formai  endowment,  that  permits  him  to  gain  wi- 
thout  toil  the  transition  to  a  new  style.  'The  influence  of  the 
Italiens  is  évident;  it  must  indeed  be  essumed  that  Burgkmair 
was  in  upper  Italy  before  1500.  Be  was  the  first  Serman,  who 
also  employed  the  décorative  forms  of  the  Renaissance  in  a  com- 
prehensive  and  consistent  manner. 

Almost  et  the  same  time  Eurgkmair's  fello?f  citizen,  the  elder 
Bolbein  succeeds  to  a  similarly  refined  conception  of  nature, 
and  he  likewise  employs  the  ornamental  forms  of  the  Renaissance. 
A  few  years  later,  Augsburg  is  the  first  centre  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance in  Sermany. 

7.  fians  Polbein  the  Younéer. 
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In  Aûgsburg,  od  tbe  father's  works  and  under  bis  directioD, 
Hans  BoXbein  the  Younger  also  began  the  course  of  bis  life.Al- 
ready  at  18  years,  he  wandered  to  Basle,  and  probably  froin  Lu- 
carne in  1518,  be  visited  upper  Italy,  at  least  Como  and  Milan, 
from  this  time  onward,  be  adhered  closely  to  tbe  îtalian  Henal- 
ssance;  but  a  fortunate  temper  kept  him  from  passing  into  the 
Italian  style.   Aisong  ail  ^erman  masters  of  the  early  t6  th  cen- 
tury  is  Holbeln  the  only  one,  who  bas  adopted  the  spirit  of  tbe 
Renaissance  in  full  congeniality,  also  tbe  only  one,  who  oppos- 
es it  with  entire  freedom.   Tbis  is  not  alone  true  of  bis  conc- 
eption of  nature,  but  just  as  much  of  bis  ornementation.   If 
the  terïïi  Renaissance  in  its  full  extect  be  applicabele  to  tbe 
Serman  art  of  the  16  tb  century  in  but  rare  cases,  it  finds  ap- 
plication te  Bolbein's  ornemental  designs,  and  yet  it  is  not 
Italien,  but  in  full  sensé  German  Penaissance.   Altbougb  essen- 
tially  for  art  industries,  thèse  drawings  permit  us  to  antici- 
pate,  what  under  favorable  conditions  and  in  the  bands  of  a  gén- 
ération of  high-minded  artists  migbt  bave  become  of  tbe  German 
arakitecture  of  the  16  th  century.  Sucb  were  not  alone  wanting, 
but  at  least  in  the  first  early  period,  there  usere  also  lacking 
givers  of  commissions;  we  meet  hère  agin  tbe  poverty  of  German 
conditions. 

Holbein's  forms  are  of  royal  nobility;  he  bas  not  his  equal 
therein  in  êerman  art;  désire  and  ability  fully  balance  there. 
8.  Peter  Vischer. 

Next  him  cornes  Peter  Vischer.   Be  is  likewise  a  perfectly  cl- 
arified  artistic  individuality;  yet  his  aims  are  less  elevated, 
wiigh  is  not  only  in  tbe  innate  endowment  of  both  artists,  but 
3^  is  also  based  on  their  différent  courses  of  life.   Holbein  grew 
up  in  the  views  of  the  Penaissance;  he  saw  Italy  early  and  lat- 
er  in  ffngland  moved  in  greater  and  wider  conditions,  than  those 
oifl  Germany  of  the  early  16  th  century  offered.   Vischer  remain- 
ed  in  the  sphère  of  an  impérial  city.   Pis  first  works  were  en- 
tirely  Gothic;  yet  he  became  versed  in  the  treatment  of  figures 
in  the  new  style,  tbe  striving  after  stylistic  simplicity,  alr- 
eady  on  the  Tomb  of  Archbishop  Hîrnst  in  the  Cathedral  of  V-aéde- 
burg,  completed  in  1477,   In  his  famous  principal  work,  the 
Tomb  of  S.  Sebaldus  in  Nuremberg,  Gothic  and  Penaissance  unité 
in  a  charming  manner.   Hère  prevails  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
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imagicôtion;  a  multitude  of  the  most  seductive  détails  edorn 
the  work;  but  the  full  clarity  of  the  structure  is  not  attained. 
On  the  contrary,  the  figures  of  the  apostles  stand  at  a  helght, 
that  Serman  sculpture  had  never  reached  since  the  13  th  century; 
they  fulfil  the  severest  laws  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  Likewise 
there  lives  again  in  the  reliefs  from  the  legends  of  the  saint 
the  pure  style  of  sculpture,  lost  for  centuries.  In  Vischer's 
later  works  the  overflowing  weelth  of  invention  gave  place  to 
a  severe  restraint.  In  the  élévation  as  in  the  décoration  were 
employed  the  forms  of  the  early  Eenaissence  in  the  most  careful 
exécution. 

We  know  little  of  the  course  of  Vischer's  life.  If  we  compare 
his  youthful  works  viith  those  of  his  riper  years,  then  is  the 
consistend  development  of  a  natural  sculpture  arrangement  not 
to  be  mistaken.  But  where  and  how  he  became  aequainted  and  im- 
bued  with  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  we  know  not.  The  Tomb 
of  Sebaldus  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  contact  with  the  early 
Renaissance  of  Burgundy  or  of  Flanders;  the  analogies  of  the 
styles  are  numerous. 

Be  it  now  as  one  wills,  Vischer's  quiet  clarity  must  bave  ne- 
cessarily  led  him  to  the  Renaissance,  as  soon  as  he  came  in  ne- 
arer  contact  with  it. 

9.  Albrecht  DSrer. 

Entirely  différent  and  in  nowise  as  simple  is  Albrecht  Durer' s 
relation  to  the  Renaissance,  DQrer  is  no  doubt  the  mightiest 
personality  of  the  entire  history  of  German  art.   His  glance  c 
coffiprised  the  entire  world  of  phenomena  and  searched  it  with 
the  most  amiable  thoroughness;  but  the  reproduction  is  not  ob- 
jective with  ail  acuteness  of  observation,  es   with  Holbein,  but 
it  is  strongly  colored  by  personality;  that  coming  to  him  is 
emphasized,  and  the  characteristic  is  sometimes  increased  to 
rudeness;  the  traces  of  the  most  intensive  mental  labor,  of  the 
most  vivid  arousing  of  the  imagination  by  the  object  corne  to 
light  everywhere,  and  an  unfathomable  depth  of  invention  is  ex- 
pressed  in  his  works,  most  directly  in  the  drawings  by  his  own 
hand. 

Dflrer  spent  the  time  of  training  in  the  studio  of  Michel  Wohl- 
gemuth,  and  carried  from  the  school  pronounced  impressions  into 
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life.  Certain  formai  and  technical  peculiarities  of  the  school 
were  never   overcome  by  him,  eveo  in  the  time  of  bis  ripest  mas- 
tery.  Bis  artistic  invention  was  rooted  in  the  Late  Serman  Go- 
thic. 

And  yet  he  became  a  man  of  the  Renaissance  in  tbis  at  least, 
that  he  made  the  most  thorough  study  of  nature  the  basis  of  his 
art,  and  that  he  sought  by  reflection  te  make  himself  clear  as 
to  the  nature  of  art. 

On  natuse  as  en  instructress  must  his  clear  view  hâve  already 
fallen;  the  insigbt  was  required,  that  the  artist  lïiust  start 
from  her  and  egain  return  to  her,  by  contact  with  the  Italien 
o, Renaissance.   Already  about  1491,  Dflrer  came  to  upper  Ttaly  and 
Venice,  and  he  certainly  not  only  saw  the  woris  of  the  great 
masters,  above  ail  those  of  rjiovanni  Fellini  and  of  Andréa  ^*an- 
tegna,  but  likewise  obtained  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  st- 
udy of  the  Italians.  But  full  freedom  and  Hiaturity  was  then 
first  brought  to  him  by  the  second  Italien  journey  in  1505.   T 
The  studies  for  Heller's  altarpiece  and  other  contemporary  draw- 
ings  make  kncwn  a  perfectly  developed  and  ready  conception  of 
nature,  and  the  composition  of  this  altarpiece,  as  well  as  the 
picture  of  ail  the  saints,  corresbond  in  the  symmetrical  distri- 
bution of  their  masses  to  the  severe  ground  principles  of  the 
Italians.   No  German  painter  composed  tbus.   BSrer  did  not  then 
pur sue  tbis  tendency  further;  drawings  and  copper  engravings 
were  produced  in  great  numbers  during  the  next  years;  but  howe- 
ver  great  he  shows  himself  in  thèse  small  pistes,  however  dear 
to  us  they  are,  we  may  still  Isment,  that  it  was  not  permitted 
to  hiïïi  to  exécute  monumental  works.   Fven  in  thèse  small  works 
he  incessantly  developed  further,  and  at  about  the  end  of  his 
life,  gave  his  highest  work  in  the  pictures  cf  the  four  apostles. 

DSrer  was  inclined  toward  the  artistic  ground  principles  of 
the  Italians,  but  not  to  their  treatment  of  form,  he  always  re- 
mained  independent.  consistently  true  to  himself,  he  struggled 
with  restleee  industry  through  to  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
four  apostles-  everything  pretty  was  ccmpletely  overcome. 

In  the  industriel  domain  he  did  not  succeed  equally;  he  cult- 
ivated  this  province  only  at  the  side.   Fis  industriel  feeliné 
is  not  es  unfeiling  as  that  of  Fol'^bein-  neither  the  proportions 
nor  the  séquence  of  the  members  move  freely  witbin  the  restreints 
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of  f ixed  art  principles.  It  indeed  remsins  to  be  considered, 
that  Dflrer's  designs  (the  'Triumphal  ârch,  the  Triumphal  Char- 
iot, etc.)  were  merly  drawings,  in  whicb  no  regard  is  paid  to 
the  materials  for  exécution,  since  inoreover  they  were  not  inten- 
ded  for  construction.  But  how  differently  did  fiolbein  design 
in  similar  cases;  he  was  entirely  free  froiri  the  rudeness  and 
fantasies  of  Durer.  Thus  Dflrer  writes  in  the  instruction  for 
measuring  with  the  compassés  and  ruler: —  "But  so  I  now  take 
the  learning  to  make  a  column  or  two  as  an  execcise  for  the 
young  apprentice,  and  then  I  think  of  the  derman  disposition; 
for  commonly  ail,  who  wish  to  build  something  new,  may  also 
hâve  a  new  f orm  theref or,  that  was  never  seen  bef ore, "   so  that 
he  thereby  désignâtes  the  reason  for  his  industriel  weaknesa, 
like  that  of  his  countrymen.  They  create  charming  things  in 
détails;  but  they  do  not  see  the  forest  on  account  of  the  trees. 
Dtirer  has  likewise  made  but  few  concessions  in  his  ornamental 
style  of  the  Renaissance.  His  ornament  in  the  prayer  book  of 
Maxamilian,  on  the  Landau  alterpiece  and  elsewhere  is  entirely 
individuel  and  of  peculiar  beauty;  but  it  lacks  the  full  free- 
doiE  and  elasticity  of  the  lines. 
10.  Littlc  V asters. 
The  génération  of  artists  following  the  great  masters  of  the 
beginning  16  th  century  alresdy  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Rena- 
issance. BesidB  and  after  the  younger  Holbein  work  Manuel  Deu- 
tsch  and  Urs  Sraf;  ^eter  Vischer's  sons  carry  their  father's 
style  further  in  a  freer  manneri  Peter  Plôtner,  of  manysided  a 
and  mobile  talents,  is  entirely  imbued  with  the  forms  of  the 
Renaissance;  the  little  masters  approach  Dârer  more  in  tioie 
than  in  nature.  They  were  especislly  effective  by  their  copper 
engravings.  Their  ornamentation  is  derived  from  the  Feneissence 
of  upper  Italy  and  France,  freouently  very  expressive,  yet  rsre- 
ly  as  full  of  movement  as  the  Italien.   There  is  scarcely  doubt, 
that  thèse  little  plates  determined  the  extension  of  the  Renais- 
sance, as  well  as  for  their  similar  form  character  in  wide  dom- 
ains. In  this  iddeed  lies  the  importance  of  the  little  masters. 
They  do  not  altogether  equal  their  predecessors;  with  the  deaths 
of  Peter  Vischer  and  of  ^Ibrecht  DCrer,  end  with  the  deperture 
of  Holbein,  the  great  style  in  sculpture  and  Deintiné  set  for 
^ermany.  But  that  the  great  baèihiïBgs' of  ^  tbe'^Feneissence  in 
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thèse  arts  had  no  worthy  successors  does  not  change  the  fact, 

that  the  said  masters  had  really  intr-oduced  a  new  style.  The 

conception  of  nature  in  nortbern  art  as  a  différent  and  a  high- 

er  one  in  the  16  th,  than  in  the  15  th  century. 

11.  Architecture. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  architecture.  It  also  œakes  a  great 
change  from  the  second  décade  of  the  16  th  century  onward;  boat 
this  first  concerns  only  the  formai  treatment,  not  the  composi- 
tion and  the  construction.  The  décorative  forms  of  the  Renais- 
sance penetrate  from  the  South  and  the  West;  but  the  préDCiples 
of  composition,  the  clear  obédience  to  law  of  the  Italian  Ren- 
aissance remains  excluded  from  the  German  masters. 

12.  Relation  to  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

We  regard  the  Italian  Renaissance  as  an  internai  style  (kat 
egochen),  and  désire  by  this  désignation  to  express,  thaÈ  in  it 
the  treatment  of  interiors  is  less  controlled  by  industriel  th- 
an by  esthetic  impulses,  divisions  of  masses  and  their  relations, 
This  internai  style  is  already  prefigured  in  the  Italian  Gothic; 
indeed  the  great  cathedrals  in  Florence,  Bologna  and  Como  in  t 
their  abstract  beauty  of  interior  belcng  to  its  most  sublima 
créations.  It  is  otherwise  in  Germany.  Men  désire  to  recognize 
in  the  hall  church  a  precursor  of  the  internai  style  of  the  Ger- 
man Renaissanceî  but  if  in  the  hall  church,  certainly  s  form  de- 
rived  from  the  organic  Sothic  church  building,  an  internai  style 
should  hâve  been  announced,  which  is  first  to  be  proved,  then 
may  the  ©erman  Renaissance  still  not  be  regarded  as  the  further 
development  of  this  germj  for  if  any  style  is  not  an  internai 
style,  this  is  it.  Beautiful  treatment  of  the  interior  accord- 
ing  to  masses  and  proportions  is  not  the  nature  of  this  style, 
that  troubles  itself  very  little  about  proportions. 

The  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  an  art  in  qui- 
et clarity  entirely  concerned  with  itself  and  satisfied  there- 
with;  it  stands  at  the  height  of  its  development  et  the  time, 
when  in  the  North  the  first  shoots  of  the  new  style  germinate. 
The  decoratively  sportive  is  entirely  stripped  off,  that  adhè- 
res to  so  many  works  of  the  early  Renaissance;  it  is  architect- 
ure, pure  and  in  the  higbest  sensé;  it  bas  become  an  internai 
architecture,  as  rarely  attained  in  other  periods,  never  surpas- 
sed.  Whoever  imbues  himself  with  its  best  works,  feels  himself 
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removed  from  the  littleness  and  worry  of  external  life  and  ele- 
vated  to  a  higher  spbere;  he  expériences  is  himself  the  ''eatb- 
arsis**,  that  is  the  effect  of  every  soblime  work  of  art. 

Of  ail  this  is  scarcely  to  be  foand  a  trace  io  the  îerman  Een- 
aissance*  the  ictellectual  basis  on  which  is  based  the  artistic 
treatment  ss  one  entirely  différent.   While  the  Italian  Renaiss- 
ance sought  to  raise  the  individuel  work  to  typical  importance, 
obédience  to  principle  and  simplicity  contended,  while  in  it  t 
the  regard  to  practical  needs  receded  behind  the  higher  require- 
ments  of  a  severe  art;  the  Serman  Renaissance  adhered  closely 
to  the  needs  of  a  strong  and  solid,  but  plain  citizens'  exist- 
ence.  Soraething  generally  available  is  not  the  aim;  every  par- 
ticular  case  finds  its  spécial  solution.   Svery  problem  is  at- 
tacked  with  sound  sensé  and  is  boldly  carried  out  acoording  to 
the  requireDients  of  the  purcose,  without  spécial  regard  to  for- 
mai obédience  to  principle.   It  is  a  realistic  architecture; 
its  artistic  ground  principle  is  the  picturesque;  this  dominât- 
es the  composition,  the  grouping  of  the  masses,  as  well  as  the 
décorative  completion.   The  ferman  Renaissance  is  not  greatest 
where  it  ends  in  symmetricel  and  strictly  architectural  compos- 
ition —  the  façades,  composed  accord ing  to  the  so-called  orde- 
rs,  are  weak  with  scarcely  an  exception  — ,  but  where  masses  of 
unequal  value  are  placed  beside  each  other.   It  does  not  distr- 
ibute  the  ornement  regularly  over  a  surface,  but  concentrâtes 
it  on  certain  parts;  bay  Windows,  portais,  gables  and  the  like,. 
with  greater  simplicity  of  the  remainder,  and  the  ornament  is 
effective,  less  by  linear  purity  of  form,  than  by  skilful  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade. 

By  this  tendency  to  the  picturesque  the  German  Renaissance 
is  directly  joined  to  the  late  Sothic;  the  free  grouping  of  the 
masses,  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  ornament  become  alre- 
ady  the  last  steps  of  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  mode  of  décoration  also  does  not  chagge  immediately.   The 
forms  of  the  Italian  Reneissance  are  freouently  misunderstood 
and  are  introduced  in  the  multitude  of  late  êothic  ornamental 
forms,  being  combined  therewith  into,-not  s  strong  stylistic, 
but  a  harmonious  gênerai  effect  in  a  decoratively  picturesque 
sensé.   The  masters  were  not  conscious  of  the  innste  oppositi- 
on.  Thus  the  adoption  of  the  Renaissance  forms  in  nowise  app- 
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appears  as  a  break  with  the  past,  but  rather  as  an  eûriching 

of  the  treasures  of  form.   But  besides  such  works,  that  only  a 
adopt  certain  Renaissance  motives,  there  are  eatly  such,  that 
almost  wholly  belong  to  the  new  style  and  only  exhibât  soœe  ech- 
oes  of  the  iothic.  Yet  they  do  not  differ  in  their  plans,  eut 
only  in  their  form  treatment  from  the  late  Gothic  buildings. 
Thus  the  basai  tendency  of  the  êerman  Renaissance  shows  itself 
to  be  entirely  différent  from  the  îtalian,  and  an  innate  relat- 
ion does  not  exist,  like  that  for  ierman  painting  and  sculpture 
of  the  arly  16  th  century. 

By  the  preceding  is  characterized  the  position  of  the  german 
Renaissance  to  the  Italian  on  its  négative  side. 

ïhat  an  external  connection  in  the  adoption  of  forms  exists 
scarcely  requires  mention.  Prototypes  are  not  the  forms  of  the 
Flocentine  end  the  Roman,  but  those  of  the  Renaissance' of  upper 
Italy,  that  are  less  severe  than  the  former,  hâve  never  been  en- 
tirely overpowered  by  the  ornamental,  and  therein  advanced  to 
meet  the  décorative  sensé  of  the  German  masters. 

18,  Impulses  from  upper  Italy,  Burgundy  and  France. 

The  ffiost  importent  starting  points  are  Venice  and  Lombardy. 
Particularly  far-reaching  are  the  impulses,  thst  stsrted  from 
the  Certosa;  they  affect  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France  and 
especially  Spain.   This  connection  makes  it  difficult  in  many 
cases,  if  not  impossible,  to  décide  whether  the  former  came  di- 
rectly  from  Ejombardy  or  by  the  roundabout  way  through  France; 
for  by  the  naive  manner  of  the  art  créations  of  the  time  and  by 
the  décorative  conceptioBv  with  which  the  Germans  ppproached  t 
the  Renaissance,  the  forms  torn  from  their  connections  were 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  freely  transformed.   That  the 
Renaissance  came  not  alone  from  upper  Italy  but  also  from  France, 
Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands  is  beyond  ail  doubt.   I  am  tào  lit- 
tle  acquainted  with  the  Renaissance  of  northeast  France  and  Bur- 
gundy to  be  able  to  state  the  route  by  which  the  transfer  occur- 
red.   The  intimate  connection  of  the  Netherlands  with  Burgundy 
was  based  on  the  political  union  in  the  15  th  century.  I  recoÊ- 
nize  hère,  as  in  France,  the  school  of  the  Certosa.   I  cannot 
attribute  to  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  the  importance,  that 
is  usually  assigned  to  itî  on  the  contrary,  doser  investigation 
must  prove,  that  as  in  the  15  th,  so  in  the  16  century  mighty 
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impulses  proceeded  froœ  Burgundy. 

14.  Mode  and  Manner  of  Introduction. 

If  we  ask,  how  and  by  whom  the  forms  of  the  Penaissance  were 
brought  to  Germany,  there  are  first  to  be  mentioned  artisans, 
stonecutters,  as  well  as  stonenasons,  that  in  their  wanderings 
came  to  Italy  or  Prance,  like  the  master  Hieronymus,  that  built 
the  Fondaco  de*  Tedeschi  in  Venice.   Their  nsmes  only  exception- 
slly  remain  to  us.  But  the  knowledge  won  in  their  travels  by 
stonecutters  and  builders  is  not  the  only  source,  and  perhaps 
not  even  the  most  important  one  for  the  introduction  and  exten- 
sion of  the  neiv  style.  The  works  of  painters  and  sculptors, 
partieularly  their  epitaphs,  the  copper  engravings  and  woodcuts 
of  the  little  German  inasters,  that  found  wide  distribution,  car- 
ried  a  perhaps  defective  view  of  the  Benaissance  forïïis  into  ev- 
ery  district  of  the  land.   Italian  and  Prench  woodcuts,  that  c 
came  to  Qermany  separate  or  as  illustrations  of  books  and  were 
there  imitated,  likewise  contributed  much  to  the  extension  of 
the  Renaissance.   The  forms  of  the  architecture  and  of  the  ar- 
chitectural décoration  appear  on  the  book  titles,  the  borders, 
the  tail-pieces,  and  even  on  architectural  représentations,  as 
in  the  Vitruvius  of  Fra  6iocondc  and  otbers,  in  simplified  and 
enlarged  forari.  The  requirements  of  linear  clearness  demanded 
in  thèse  little  outline  drawings  simplifying  and  transforming 
the  figure  to  flat  forms.   The  elastic  acantbus  scrolls  of  pan- 
els in  relief  and  the  grotesques  were  reduced;  the  structural 
éléments  were  transformed  into  ornamental,  so  far  as  it  did  not 
concern  the  direct  représentation  oi   architectural  forms.   Thè- 
se reduced  forms  were  then  again  transformed  into  reliefs  by 
persons,  who  had  never  seen  the  full  Penaissance.   î/uch  ewkward- 
ness  and  much  misunderstanding  must  slip  in  during  this  procéd- 
ure; but  there  likewise  aopear  muer  sound  sensé  and  ricb  skill 
in  sculpture,  that  also  understood  how  to  produce  strong  effects 
with  the  little  understood  forms. 

ffinally  wandering  Italians  contributed  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Renaissance  into  Sermany,  who  worked  as  masons  and  stonecut- 
ters in  Germany,  whether  from  foreign  or  from  their  own  designs. 
Already  from  the  earliest  middle  âges  onward  were  Italian  mast- 
ers  —  the  Comacine  masters  —  enéaied  hère  hère  and  there  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  end  in  the  16  th  century  we  meet  tbem  e 
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everywhere  in  Sermany  beside  the  natives,  the  Italian  masters. 
Some  of  tbeiri  adhered  to  the  Serman  conception  more  or  less,so 
l  that  it  is  often  not  possible  to  distinguish  their  works  from 

l  those  of  the  Sermans  by  any  characteristics  of  style,  wbile 

others  strongly  held  fast  to  the  Italian  style. 

15.  Main  Tendencies  oi  the  Fenaissance  in  Germany. 

Accordiné  to  whether  the  forms  of  the  Penaisssnce  experien- 
ced  a  transformation  into  the  German,  or  retained  their  native 
character,  there  are  now  two  streams  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  Renaissance  of  Sermany  from  the  beginning,  one  of  whicb 
we  iuay  term  the  "German  Eenaissance**,  while  we  designate  the 
other  as  the  "Italian  Renaissance  in  Germany". 

A  second  contrast  exists  between  the  North  and  the  South  of 
the  country.  It  is  based  less  on  the  differenc  race  peculiar- 
ities  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  Germans,  than  on  the  differ- 
^  0  ent  starting  points,  f rom  which  the  Renaissance  spread  in  the 
soutb  and  the  north.  ledeed  we  also  sometimes  find  in  the 
north  Italian  masters;  but  the  relations  with  Italy  were  long 
less  intimate  than  in  the  south.  from  southern  Germany  the 
Renaissance  pénétrâtes  batrsporadically,  and  scarcely  in  a 
noticeable  wey  in  architecture  into  the  low  German  country. 
The  earliest  Renaissance  buildings  of  lower  Saxony  and  of 
Westphalia  appesr  to  be  dépendent  on  the  school  of  upper  Sax- 
ony* on  the  contrary  for  the  Rhine  land  there  appear  only  re- 
lations with  the  Netherlandish  Renaissance;  from  about  1560 
onward,  there  goes  from  the  Netherlands  a  mighty  Renaissance 
stream  through  ail  north  Germany,  extending  also  to  Denmark. 
The  relation  is  therefore  far  simpler  than  in  the  south;  the 
Renaissance  of  upper  Saxony,  like  that  of  the  Netherlands,  is 
already  transferred  in  the  northern  sensé;  its  freouently  ha- 
rd  and  dry  forms  are  already  assimilated  to  the  German,  and 
particularly  in  the  spirit  of  lower  Germany.  the  formative 
work  is  absent,  that  cost  the  soutb  so  much  toil.  This  re- 
quired  that  the  north  did  not  know  a  starting  of  the  style, 
an  early  Renaissance,  or  rather  that  this  is  to  be  sought  for 
it  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  considering  the  varions  ways  by  which  the  Renaissance 
penetrated  south  Çermany,  the  great  similàeity  of  the  forms 
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in  the  most  différent  and  most  distant  places  is  striking. 
If  certain  great  œasters,  like  Burgkmair,  the  two  Holbeins, 
Peter  Vischer  and  his  sons,  and  Peter  l?lôtner  already  exhib- 
ited  the  entire  canon  of  forms  of  the  ficst  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance of  npper  Sermany,  and  actually  exercised  wide-reach- 
ing  influence,  their  works  were  yet  net  everywhere  known,  that 
the  Renaissance  was  employed.  Likewise  connections  of  schools 
or  of  lodges,  as  we  observe  without  difficulty  in  the  Serman 
êothic,  are  scarcely  proved  at  first  in  the  Renaissance.  Ev- 
idently  many  masters  kave  forued  thesselves  after  very  imper- 
fect  ffiodels,  as  I  hâve  already  briefly  characterized  them. 
And  yet  we  find  everywhere  the  same  character  of  form. 

The  phenomenon  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  the  com- 
mon  training  in  late  Gothic  forms.  fye  and  hand  of  the  artist 
are  restricted  to  fixed  tendencies  by  training  and  custom;  he 
sees  more  and  with  more  acnteness,  bot  also  usually  more  one- 
sidedly  than  the  layman;  he  can  only  reproduce  the  sides  of 
the  objects  observed  by  his  eye,  whose  course  his  hand  may  f 
follow.  This  restriction  is  no  defect;  it  alone  inakes  possi- 
ble the  development  of  a  definite  individuality,  whether  as 
separate  personalities  or  as  entire  schools;  it  alone  renders 
possible  for  woderate  talent  to  do  work  successfully  in  the 
arts. 

To  the  êerman  architecture  of  the  16  th  and  17  th  centuries 
were  no  leading  spirits,  such  as  were  allotted  to  sculpture 
and  painting.  The  younger  Bolbein,  who  could  hâve  becoœe  the 
leader,  inoved  in  an  idéal  world  in  his  designs  for  façades. 
Shall  we  lasient  the  lack  of  a  great  pathfinder?  What  became 
of  Serman  sculpture  and  painting  althe  the  deaths  of  Dflrer  and 
Holbein  and  the  departure  of  Bolbein?  And  would  thèse  heroes 
hâve  been  able  to  maintain  German  art  at  their  idéal  height 
during  a  period,  which  was  most  strongly  affected  by  interests 
other  than  artistic? 

The  German  Renaissance  lacks  the  very  great  geniuses;  but 
it  exhibits  a  great  number  of  men  of  great  and  of  average  tal- 
//  ents.  Just  the  works  of  such  masters  most  purely  express  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  £ach  wilfully  proceeds  according  to  his 
own  inclinations;  for  it  is  the  German  nature  to  ever  seek  n 
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neyi   forms,  that   were  never  seen  before;  yet  in  reality  with 
ail  their  wilfulness,  they  move  in  a  limited  circle,  for  enl- 
argicg  which  their  individuality  is  not  sufficiently  strong. 
Feu   worxs  rise  above  a  médium  height,  and  oearly  ail  are  Ib-* 
spired  by  the  same  spirit. 

The  Serman  masters  of  the  16  th  ceDtury  stand  at  the  tran- 
sition froin  artisans  to  artists?  the  restraint  of  the  trade 
guild  makes  itself  felt,  and  if  even  one  or  the  other  makes 
a  study  tour  to  Italy,  like  Heinrich  Schickhardt  or  Jr   Wolf, 
they  remain  fit  bottom  master  artisans.  This  expleips  on  the 
one  hand  their  technical  abilities,  bat  also  on  the  other,  i 
that  in  thea  the  artistic  individuality  is  not  sfR^dciently 
developed  for  them  to  express  themselves  in  art  wcrks  with 
entire  freedoffi.  But  with  ail  restrictions,  much  origiiiel 
strengtb  iriakes  itself  felt.  What  a  naive  joy  in  creating  is 
expressed  in  the  constantly  varied  coinpositions,  what  warinth 
of  invention,  what  certainty  in  the  décorative  feelingî  Pew 
Works  are  purely  executed  without  objections;  much  remains 
unsolved  in  the  composition,  much  in  the  détails  is  awkward 
and  misunderstood;  but  in  any  case  is  expressed  strongly  the 
comforteble  joy  in  life. 

16.  Relation  of  the  laity  to  art;  secular  chsracter  of 
the  Serman  Renaissance. 

It  «ould  be  important  to  know  more  intima tel  y  the  relations 
of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  some  of  its  classes,  te  art; 
for  the  character  of  the  art  oi  a  period  is  not  alone  determ- 
ined  by  the  artists,  but  also  in  bo  less  degree  by  the  class- 
es, on  which  art  is  bestowed  and  who  enjoy  it,  Unfortunately 
little  has  been  done  in  this  respect.  The  monuments  themsel- 
ves indeed  afford  information;  but  direct  évidence  in  the  lit- 
erature  has  not  yet  been  collected,  but  also  cannot  be  abund- 
ant.  I  can  only  présent  some  hasty  notes. 

In  contrast  to  mediaeval  armthitecture,  the  Fensissance  is 
essentiôlly  secular.   Tndeed  during  ail  times  of  the  middle 
âges  stately  and  frequently  important  secular  buildings  orig- 
inated;  but  the  System  of  construction  and  the  forms  were  de- 
veloped in  church  architecture.   In  the  German  Renaissance, 
church  buildings  are  not  even  numerous;  most  of  them  still 
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firmly  adhère  to  the  iothic  style;  the  secular  architecture 
has  the  entire  leadership. 
17.  The  Citizen  Class. 

The  migttiest  impulses  for  adoptiné  the  Renaissance  coirie  f 
from  the  cities.  'Thèse  had  reached  the  height  of  their  dev- 
elopment  in  the  later  15  th  century;  .  rich  and  well  organized 
public  life  had  been  developed-  great  commerciel  undertakings 
brought  prosperity  and  wealth'  in  the  eitizens  was  also  conc- 
entrateo  the  culture  of  the  time;  it  is  not  very  elevated,  b 
but  is  Sound  and  respectable.  It  is  a  strong  race,  tbat  pla- 
ces iHiportance  in  the  external  aDpearence.  With  prosperity 
also  increases  the  demands  for  comfort.  The  house  is  the 
pride  of  the  man,  the  joy  of  the  housewifei  it  is  both  exter- 
nally  and  internally  equipped  by  their  best  efforts,   fhe 
rooms  receive  panel ing  and  ornamental  wooden  ceilings;  glaz- 
ing  of  Windows  was  coicmon;  brightly  colored  plates  with  his- 
torical,  allegorical  or  herald ic  représentations  were  liked; 
in  place  of  the  fireplace  appeared  the  tile  stove,  that  was 
frequently  brightly  glazed;  gay  hangings  adorned  the  walls; 
but  above  ail  the  furniture  was  richer;  paintings  and  ornamen- 
tal  vessels  of  métal  or  glass  decorated  the  roorriS,  and  the 
pure  magnif icente  of  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  costume  cor- 
responded  to  the  stately  furnishiné  of  the  dwelling. 
^  The  feeling  for  public  îife  is  still  very  active,  and  the 
eitizens  eligeble  for  the  council  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  community  in  counsel  and  in  war.  H'vsn  the 
artisans  did  Dtt  labor  individually,  but  within  their  guilds. 
A  great  séries  of  stately  city  halls,  guild  halls,  commercial 
halls  and  other  buildings  are  the  monumental  évidence  of  the 
common  life  of  the  city.   Earnest  and  suitable,  they  almcst 
always  clreerly  correspond  to  their  purpose,  and  this  innate 
truth  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  sides  of  the  German  Renai- 
ssance. 

Thus  is  the  joy  in  the  beautifying  of  the  surroundings  by 
art  and  in  the  possession  of  art  works  generally  extended;  b 
but  it  is  rather  the  rich  than  the  simply  beautiful  that  ple- 
ases,  and  a  high  sensé  of  art  rately  occurs  in  Germany,  such 
as  we  find  everywhere  in  Ttaly. 
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18.  Princes. 

P^we^ful  helpers  of  the  new  style  were  llkewise  the  ambitious 

territorial  princes.   Tbe  magnificeDce  of  the  impérial  court 

was  to  be  attained  and  surpassed  if  possible.  A   body  of  Hîae- 

cenases  was  not  entirely  laeking. 

Maximilian,  the  favorite  of  humanists  and  of  poets,  in  his 
iriany-sidedness  is  a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  certeinly  only  of 
the  ierman;  the  higher  culture  is  lackine  in  him.   Be  employ- 
ed  the  greatest  mesters  on  little  î?orks.   T'heir  drawings  are 
indeed  superior  to  the  text  they  illustratej  but  they  hâve 
created  so  many  charming  things,  that  we  must  lament  that  th- 
èse are  merly  woodcuts  and  not  monumental  paintings.   Tbe  id- 
ea  of  bis  Tomb  is  great,  and  in  spite  of  many  defects  in  exé- 
cution, the  work  bas  a  grand  and  abiding  effect. 

âlbrecht  von  Branderburg,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  gathered  in 
his  court  a  circle  of  humanistic  cultured  men,  and  for  tbis 
was  esteemed  by  Peuchlin.   He  was  also  devoted  to  the  format- 
ive  arts;  Peter  Vischer,  Plôtner  and  the  remarkable  painter 
VjatthSus  Gj-finewald  worked  for  him.  What  he  built  in  Ealle 
belongs  to  the  late  Ijothic. 

A  higher  sensé  of  architecture  occupied  tbe  Wittelsbachers 
of  the  palatinate,  and  before  ail  Otto  Beinrich.   Pe  began 
in  the  third  décade  the  érection  of  Castle  Neuburg,and  he 
continued  in  Heidelberg  in  a  splendid  manner  the  buildings 
commenced  by  his  predecessors.   At  the  beginning  of  the  17  th 
century,  he  found  a  worthy  successor  in  Frederick  ÎV.   The 
Otto-Beinrichsbau  and  the  ffriedrichsbau  are  indeed  the  most 
monumental  évidences  of  the  @erman  Renaissance. 

The  buildings  of  the  Palatinete  are  worthily  classée  with 
those  of  the  iavarian  Wittelsbachers.   Bere  at  first  prevail- 
ed  the  Italian,ar^  later  the  Italian-PIetherlandish  spirit; 
Wilhelm  V  and  Maj^imilian  I  show  themselves  as  high-minded  pa- 
trons of  the  arts. 

Not  everywhere  do  we  find  this  heiéfct  of  inclination  for 
architecture;  but  genuine  love  of  building  inspired  nearly  a 
ail  German  princes  of  the  16  th  and  17  th  centuries,  and  ev- 
erywhere arose  stately  calaces. 

7 

The  S'uégers  in  Auésburé  did  similarly  as  the  princes.   The- 
ir  Tomb-Xhapel  near  S,  Anna  is  the  first  Renaissance  building 
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in  Êerfflany  (151S),  and  a  few  years  later  (1615),  tbey  built 
their  palatial  house  on  tbe  principal  street,  bot  unfortuna- 
tely  very  fey  traces  of  its  former  magnificence  still  remain. 
Jacob  fugéer  called  the  painter-  Fonzano  about  1570  from  Venice 
to  Augsburg  for  decorating  some  rooms  of  the  palace,  and  this 
master  later  assisted  in  the  artistic  coiipletion  of  the  ducal 
buildings  in  Landsbut  and  munich. 
19.  Churches. 

Less  active  was  the  Church;  its  architectaral  needs  had  been 
satisfied  in  the  preceding  centuries,  and  many  great  undertak- 
'l   ings  still  lacked  completion.   The  ereat  church  buildings  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Wfirzburg, 
Julius  Echter  von  Mespelbrunn,  belong  to  the  late  time  of  the 
period.   Protestantism  had  not  attained  bigher  independenee 
in  the  domain  of  church  architecture.  —  The  16  tb  century  îv 
was  filled  by  religious  wars,  end  it  was  no  time  for  the  prop- 
er  .develçpment  of  church  architecture. 

The  great  intellectuel  movements  of  the  time,  tbst  humanisPi 
and  the  Reformation  bave  not  influenced  the  formative  arts  to 
the  degree,  that  men  hâve  been  inclined  to  assume. 

The  Italien  Renaissance  stands  in  direct  connection  with  hu- 
manisiTi,  wbich  in  Italy  pursued  aims  more  esthetic  then  sèien- 
tific.   The  Italien  saw  in  the  revivel  of  classical  entiouity, 
that  was  still  merely  a  pleasent  fiction,  a  return  to  the  na- 
tive heréditary  views  of  art  and  life,  but  which  were  disturb- 
ed  by  the  invasion  of  tbe  barbarians.   And  there  really  lived 
in  them  so  luch  of  the  antique  spirit,  that  an  art  could  blos- 
som,  allied  to  the  ancient  Roman  in  spirit  and  yet  excelling 
it.  What  a  purely  esthetic  view  of  the  world,  applied  to  ail 
conditions  of  life,  could  produce  in  mastery,  was  et  least  e 
attained  in  the  formative  arts;  but  in  the  life  ethical  weak- 
nesses  also  clearly  appear,  wbich  they  bring  witb  them.   Tbey, 
and  not  in  the  least  the  dark  position  of  religion  and  of  the 
Church,  are  to  blâme  for  the  early  end  of  the  Reneissance  end 
the  thorough  change  in  dispositions  already  soon  efter  15C0. 

The  German  humanism  prospered  differently  from  the  beéinning. 
Tt  had  a  more  philogicel-scientif ic,  a  pedegoéical  tendency. 
The  older  humanists  still  stood  entirely  on  the  besis  of  Chr- 
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GliristiaD  ortbodoxy;  but  the  iDcreasicg  admiration  for  classi- 
cal  antiquity  led  many  of  tiie  later  humaniste  to  an  estrange- 
ment  from  the  Church,  and  they  placed  theaiselves  Joyfully  on 
the  side  of  Luther,  when  the  great  intellectual  combat  began. 

With  ail  admiration,  the  relation  to  antiquity  in  êermany 
was  still  quite  différent  from  that  in  Itely.   Ken  could  not 
regard  the  Fomans  as  their  ancestors,  nor  their  language  and 
art  as  an  inheritance  lost  and  won  again.   Therefore  humanisa 
in  Sermany  colud  not  become  truly  national.   Jt  was  unfruit- 
ful  for  the  arts.  We  find  enjoyment  of  the  formative  arts  b 
but  seldoffi  among  the  German  humanists  and  in  limited  measure; 
direct  fortberance  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  proceed  from 
that  circle.  A   direct  influence  cannot  be  ascribed  to  them. 
The  Srecian  and  Roman  legends  and  historiés  were  translated 
and  won  a  wider  distribution.   T'hey  coula  not  fail  to  be  rep- 
resented  artistically.   In  the  works  of  the  little  masters, 
they  occupy  mucb  space.  Likewise  the  bulky  allégories  in  sec- 
ular  représentations  may  be  referred  to  humanistic  influences. 
That  the  humanists  participated  in  making  programmes  for  draw- 
ings  and  especielly  for  monumental  paintings  is  évident  from 
literary  évidence, as  well  as  from  the  monuments. 

from  the  gênerai  admiration  for  antiquity  also  resulted  that 
for  antique  architecture.  Without  knowing  it,  men  esteemed 
it  as  especially  noble  and  were  incliced  to  adopt  the  antique 
style.   No  German  architect  indeed  went  back  to  antique  mori- 
-  ments;  men  already  took  the  Italian  Renaissance  as  the  origi- 
nal source,  and  made  further  déviations  from  this  changed  art. 

The  early  Serman  Renaissance  stands  in  no  nearer  relation 
to  the  antique;  Vitruvius'  handbook  in  the  translation  of  Bi- 
vius  (1546)  and  Serlio's  books  on  architecture  (1542)  first 
transmitted  to  the  8ermans  in  some  degree  thè  knowledge  of  t 
the  antique  orders;  but  their  influences  on  the  practice  was 
slight. 

21.   Peformation  and  Counterref ormaticn. 

The  universel  problem  of  the  Serman  nation  in  the  16  th  cen- 
tury  lay  in  religions,  and  not  in  esthetic  domains.   Neither 
frasmus  nor  Hutten,  DQrer  nor  Baes  Sacbs  is  tbe  men  of  the  c 
century,  but  i/artin  Cutter.   One  may  stand  toward  Luther,  as 
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he  will;  that  he  showed  the  way  to  the  religious  perceptions 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  for  centuries  later,  tbat 
the  entire  course  of  development  of  German  intellectual  life 
until  our  own  time  was  perfected  under  the  influence  of  his 
ects,  cannot  be  contested-,  his  overpowering  greatness  also 
appears  in  this,  that  we  hâve  not  yet  entered  into  objective 
relations  to  him,  but  we  still  today  view  him  with  enthusias- 
tic  love  or  bitter  hâte. 

The  storiTi  reliease  by  him  at  once  occupied  and  dominated  ail 
intellects;  unfortunately  some  took  part  for  and  others  agaist 
hiffu  In  présence  of  this  combat  for  the  highest  good,  ail  o- 
ther  intellectual  interests  receded.  Onheard  of  compulsion 
of  the  spirit  was  employed  by  both  sidesj  the  décision  of  the 
sword  was  frequently  called  in,  and  only  in  complète  exhaust- 
ion  did  the  êerman  peoples  attain  repose  by  the  peace  of  MQn- 
ster  and  Osnabrflck, 

The  Reformation  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  formative 
arts  and  did  not  further  them,  and  least  of  ail  architecture. 
The  Reformation  and  the  Catholic  Counterreformetion  rent  an 
impassible  chasm  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation;  the 
oatholic  vSouth  and  the  Protestant  Nortb  hence  took  différent 
ways,  and  the  same  was  true  for  the  Gatholic,  Plemish  and  Pro- 
testant Holland  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.   But  if  Gathol- 
icism  predoffiinated  in  the  South  and  Protestantism  in  the  Nor- 
th,  yet  in  both  the  domains  of  both  faiths  frequently  inter- 
fflingled,  and  the  opposition  of  faiths  suffice  to  explain  the 
^rphenomena  in  artistic  realms.   They  were  very  rude  in  the 
late  16  th  and  the  17  tb  centuries  and  yielded  to  a  thorough 
toleration  in  the  IS  th;  but  their  influence  on  science  and 
art  ffiost  perceptibly  appeared  in  just  the  16  th  century. 
2l«   Introduction  of  the  Italian  Barocco. 

The  Counterreformation  must  hâve  aided  the  adoption  of  the 
Italian  Barocco  style  for  external  and  internai  reasons,  while 
Protestantism  favored  adhérence  to  the  national  style.   But 
after  in  Catholic  as  well  as  in  Protestant  créations,  larger 
or  smaller  domains  |)elonged  to  one  or  the  other  faith,  it 
could  not  fail,  tbat  thèse  followed  the  général  tendency  of 
their  surround ings. 
The  Counterreformation  had  as  a  resuit  a  doser  connection 
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of  the  german  Cburch  with  Rome;  likewise  the  intercourse  of 
tlie  Catholic  courts  with  Rome  was  very  active  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  extirpate  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple  back  to  the  Ciiurch.  Id  coDseQuence  of  the  Ccunterreform- 
atioiî  the  Itpli&n  Sarocco  aiade  its  entry  into  germany.   Ital- 
ians  aod  HeiÈerlanders  tpained  in  Italy  caïae  to  the  courts 
of  Vienna,  Munich,  Salzburg,  Brussels  etc.,  and  some  of  thèse 
many-sided  masters  had  in  hand  the  direction  of  ail  artistic 
undertakings  of  the  princes.   Their  position  was  already'  qui- 
te  différent  from  that  of  the  old  Serman  master  artisans.   T 
There  was  indeed  none  like  the  cavalier  and  diplomat  Rubens; 
but  the  esteemed  positions,  raised  above  the  restrictions  of 
the  guilds,  were  occupied  by  the  art  directors  of  the  Cerman 
princes,  Friedrich  Sustris  and  Peter  Gandid  in  Munich,  Barth- 
olemew  Spranger  in  Prague  and  others. 

As  the  painters  did  earlier,  now  certain  soutb  Serœan  arcb- 
itects  also  made  study  tours  in  Italy.   Heinrich  Schickhardt 
in  Stuttgart  and  Elias  Holl  of  Augsburg  hâve  told  us  of  their 
journeys  in  their  autobiographical  notes,  that  J.  Wolf,  the 
builder  of  Nuremburg  City  Hall,  was  in  Italy  is  known  froin  o- 
ther  sources. 

What  came  in  tbis  way  to  êermany  and  the  Netherlands  was  no 
native  style.   The  tendencies  of  the  Italien  late  Renaissance 
t?and  of  the  Barocco  were  already  very  diïergent,  and  if  the 
splendid  characteristics  of  the  iarocco,  which  W61fflin  bas 
given  (Renaissance  and  Barocco),  strictly  taken  only  apply  to 
the  Roffian  Barocco,  then  must  the  différent  modes  of  trassmis- 
sion  compel  further  differentiation.   The  earnest  grandeur  of 
the  Italian  Barocco  As  possessed  only  by  some  of  the  buildings 
designed  and  constructed  by  Italiens.   The  architecture  of  t 
the  Netherlands  of  Italian  tendencies  is  rather  a  belated  Pe- 
naiss^knce  in  its  treatœent  of  interiors,  even  if  it  also  adh- 
ères «ore  or  less  to  the  forms  of  the  Barocco.   jFinally  the 
(permans  formed  themselves,  so  far  as  this  goes,  on  the  dry  a 
art  of  Palladio.  But  in  spite  of  ail  diversities,  the  trans- 
fer  of  Italian  architecture  to  the  North  is  still  a  common 
Renaissance,  that  places  itself  in  opposition  to  the  German; 
the  tendency  to  architectural  magnitude.   The  direction  is 
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again  traiîsferred  to  church  architecture. 

23.  Qerman  Barocco. 

The  North  adhères  to  the  national  style.  •  The  factors  that 
favored  the  broad  stream  of  the  Italian  Barocco  into  south 
Sermany  vanished  in  the  Protestant  coontries;  but  even  in  the 
^atbolic  provinces  in  Rhineland  and  its  like  was  not  iissemi- 
nated)  on  the  contrary  occurred  there  the  Renaissance  in  a 
phase  of  development,  that  may  be  desiénated  as  Serman  Barocco. 
The  nearer  basis  of  this  appellation  f ollows  in  another  place 

The  kinds  of  Italian-like  and  Serman  Barocco  dénote  the  main 
currents  of  Serman  architecture  of  the  late  16  th  and  of  the 
first  half  of  the  17  th  centuries;  but  in  nowise  do  they  com- 
prise ail  of  thèse.   An  exceptional  position  is  taken  by  a 
séries  of  very  wortby  buildings  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  Pran- 
conia,  an  exceptional  place  by  the  sinéuler  revival  of  6othic 
architecture  in  the  same  period,  not  to  mention  sporadic  app- 
earances  hère  and  there. 

24 .  End . 

There  was  still  Diuch  building  in  êermany  until  late  in  the 
thirty  years'  war.  @radually  was  exhausted  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  the  country.   Only  the  second  half  of  the  war,  when 
;  there  was  no  mention  of  carrying  on  the  war  on  a  great  scale, 
amies  and  people  became  more  and  more  savage,  did  Germany 
truly  fall;  not  the  victory  of  one  or  the  other  party,  but 
poverty,  dépopulation  and  exhaustion  put  an  end  to  the  misér- 
able war. 

After  the  war  begins  a  new  period  of  the  history  of  German 
art.  The  formative  arts  became  international  and  recède  from 
the  leading  place,  that  they  occupied  during  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  disposition  of  the  time  has  become  lyc- 
ic;  the  increased  intimacy  of  Gatholic  religiosity,  like  the 
Protestant  pietisra,  finds  its  adéquate  expression,  not  in  the 
formative  arts,  but  in  music.   In  a  remarkable  parallel  te  D 
Dfîrer  and  Holbein,  the  founders  of  the  Serman  Renaissance,  s 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  18  th  century  two  musiciens/ — 
Johann  Sébastian  Bach  and  Georé  Friedrich  Handel. 
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:^  Gna^ter  2.   Echoes  of  Sothic  and  Beginnings  of  Pen- 

aissance  ic  the  Ketherlands. 

25.  dothic  Buildings  with  some  Renaissance  Porms. 

Strictly  taken,  the  Renaissance  of  the  Netherlands  œust  be 
treated  in  connection  with  the  Eurgundian.  I  know  neither  t 
the  one  nor  the  other  sufficiently  and  can  cnly  présent  some 
gênerai  remarks  on  the  Renaissance  of  the  Netherlands. 

Benaissance  buildings  of  the  15  th  century  do  not  exist. 
But  indeed  even  in  the  15  th  century,  certain  Renaissance  mo- 
tives penetrated  into  the  luxuriant  late  Gothic  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. When  this  adoption  of  Renaissance  forms  began  is 
therefore  an  immaterial  question,  since  it  indicates  an  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  forms  of  the  old  style,  rather  than  the 
beginning  of  the  new  one;  yet  it  does  not  précède  the  last 
décades  of  the  15  th  century,  and  only  wins  a  greater  extens- 
ion in  the  early  portion  of  the  16  th. 

The  most  important  master  in  this  last  phase  of  the  Gothic 
style  is  Rombout  Keldermans  from  Mechlin.   How  much  of  the  w 
work  ascribed  to  him  actually  belongs  to  him  is  to  be  irore 
fully  investigated. 

Keldermans  preferred  to  employ  on  his  houses  a  façade  syst- 
!'^  em,   on  which  the  narrow  Netherlandish  city  hall  with  its  crow- 
ded  and  tall  Windows  is  almost  necessarily  impressed,  and  wh- 
ose  origin  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  wooden  construction. 
Between  the  rectangular  Windows  stand  slender  grouped  coluBr-ns, 
that  receive  the  freely  drawn  arches.   The  tympanuirs  are  fill- 
hd   by  ornament,  the  spandrels  between  the  arch  mouldings  and 
the  belt  of  the  story  above  with  tracery.   The  System  is  rep- 
eated  in  several  stories.   In  the  filling  ornement,  Keldermans 
adopts  certain  Renaissance  motives  in  the  second  décade  of  t 
the  16  th  century.   Pig.  1   exhibits  a  window  from  the  Guild 
House  of  the  Pishermen  at  Mechlin. 

Kote  1,      Âfter  Ysendyck,    J.    J,      Documents  classées  de   l'Art 
dans   les  Pays-Bas  du   Xme   au  XVIIe  Siècle,    Brussels,    1880-1889, 

The  façade  System  does  not  proceed  from  a  structural  necess- 
ity,  but  gives  an  idéal  apparent  organism,  that  is  justified 
where  it  serves  for  the  expression  of  higher  architectural  i- 
deas,  the  relations  of  the  stories  and  the  like,  but  which  is 
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hère  employed  in  a  purely  décorative  way.   According  te  tbe^ 
same  ground  principles  also  proceeded  tbe  norther-n  Renaissance, 
and  just  the  ornamental  character  of  both  art  tendencies  is 
the  reason,  why  they  could  exist  so  long  beside  each  other. 
Keldermans  does  not  give  up  the  Gothic  gênerai  design  in  adop- 
ting  this  ornamentation,  although  the  systeir.  alinost  cf  itself 
verges  on  the  Renaissance,  and  already  ie  the  lifetime  of  Kel- 
dermans was  changed  into  Benaissence  forms,  yet  in  some  of  h 
his  Works,  as  in  the  façade  of  the  City  Hall  at  Ghent  (1518- 
1535)  with  entirely  Gothic  forms,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance very  perceptibly  appears.   See  the  canopy  between  the  w 
Windows  of  the  ground  story  in  the  work  by  Ysendyck.   Allied 
is  the  spire  of  the  Tower  of  Antwerp  (completed  in  151S);  not 
by  Keldermans.   The  system  of  construction  in  the  Eishop's 
Palace  at  Liège  (1508-lr4C;  Fig.  2   ^)  is  nothing  irore  than  a 
basilican  System  employed  externally  with  a  triforium;  in  the 
ground  story  are  found  wonderful  columns  in  little  understood 
Renaissance  forms.   The  Bourse  in  Antwerp  by  Paul  Snydincx  h 
has  a  fanciful  columnar  court;  it  belongs  to  a  similar  tenden- 
cy,  if  my  recollection  be  not  in  error. 

fîote  2,      After   Yeendyek, 

26.   Renaissance  Buildings. 

Gontemporary  with  thèse  buildings  originated  sucb,  on  which 
the  Renaissance  had  already  found  a  tolerably  pure  development. 
JaB  Borremans  from  Brussels  built  in  1519  the  House  of  the  G 
Great  Salmon  in  Mechlin  (Pie.  S  ^);    the  gable  is  new;  three 
orders  are  placed  above  each  other,  and  the  stcries  are  sepa- 
rated  by  entablatures;  but  the  columns  extend  only  to  tbe  im- 
posts  of  the  arches,  and  in  the  spandrels  are  consoles,  that 
bear  the  entablature.   Ail  surfaces  are  richly  and  grscefully 
ornamented. 

Mote  3,      Àfter  Ysendyck:    for  détails   see  Seul otures.    Fis, 
1    and   S  S. 

The  Chancellery  in  Bruges  (1535-15S7;  Fié.  4  ^),  built  by 
Christian  Sixdeniers  after  the  plans  of  Johann  Wallot,  appar- 
ently  has  a  more  severe  System,  but  the  treatment  of  the  cor- 
nices  is  defective;  they  are  at  the  same  time  bases  for  the 
upper  orders  and  heve  a  heavy  effect.   On  the  fanciful  eables 
recalliné  Venetien  buildinés  are  slso  found  Gothic  crockets. 
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Q 

The  ornament  is  pure  and  very  good. 

Hôte  4,      Âfter  Yaendyok, 

The  System  frequently  reappears  later;  but  it  is  almost  al- 
ways  treated  decoratively  and  scarcely  affords  opportunity  f 
for  a  stroDg  handling  of  the  forms  and   proportions. 

Roffibout  Keldermans  was  also  employed  on  the  oldest  Pensiss- 
ance  building  of  Belgium,  the  Palace  of  Margaret  of  Austria. 
(  waatholder  of  the  Netherlands  fr-offi  1506  to  1530).   The  Ist- 
ter  was  erected  in  the  year  1517,  retaining  older  portions  in 
the  court.  The  plan  must  hâve  been  by  Guyot  de  Beauregard, 
nîho  caire  f?ith  Margaret  from  Burgundy,  the  exécution  heing  by 
Keldermans.   It  is  a  tolerably  simple  building  (Pig.  5  ^);  it 
no  longer  bears  a  trace  of  Gothic,  but  is  built  in  a  simple 
and  soraewhat  thin  Renaissance.   The  story  maSonry  is  only  an- 
imated  by  Windows,  portai  and  a  small  balcony;  the  gables  and 
donners  hâve  an  architecture  coiriposed  of  graceful  half  coluens 
and  pilasters.  One  may  recognize  witbout  difficulty  the  con- 
nection with  the  early  French  Fenaissance.   The  principle  is 
already  genuinely  French,  to  first  permit  a  subdivided  archi- 
tecture to  begin  on  the  roof,  and  the  détail  forms  are  like- 
wise  taken  from  the  French  Renaissance. 

Sote  5.      After  Yaendyck, 

But  the  composition  in  whicb  the  picturesooe  principle  pré- 
dominâtes has  a  Germanie  attitude,  if  net  German,  and  the  g 
good  sides  of  the  German  Renaissance  are  clearly  indicated  in 
this  expressionless  work. 

Tbus  we  find  where  a  stronger  architectural  System  is  the 
aim,  a  playing  with  forms  and  orders,  and  only  where  thèse 
conventional  fetters  are  stripped  off  and  the  architect  moves 
freely,  the  breaking  forth  of  an  independent  and  picturesque 
principle  of  composition.   Analagous  appearances  are  not  met 
with  in  Germany. 

27.  Works  of  Décorative  Sculpture. 

A  style  with  its  centre  of  gravity  lyiné  so  certainly  on  t 
the  side  of  décoration,  must  put  forth  its  most  luxuriant  ef- 
forts in  the  domain  of  the  architectural  treatment  cf  the  in- 
teriors.  One  must  now  remember,  that  the  late  Gothic  of  the 
Nfetherlends  was  no  organic  style,  but  merely  the  ornamental 
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derivative  of  such,  a  derivative  whose  forms  of  ornament  scar- 
cely  longer  feave  a  sigaffication  syaibolizing  construction,  a 
and  therefore  that  the  introduction  of  new  forms,  érown  on  an- 
other  soil,  is  not  objectionable,  so  long  as  they  are  only  h 
harmoniBfislyitrougfet  witb  the  old  style  into  an  ornamental.  g 
gênerai  effect.  Such  a  working  over  of  heterogeneous  form  él- 
éments bas  a  necessary  presumption  of  great  naivety  and  of  an 
extraordinary  strength  and  sureness  of  décorative  invention. 
In  tbis  intellectual  power  consists  tbe  greatness  of  the  nor- 
thern  masters  in  the  beginning  of  the  16  th  century. 

The  combination  has  not  invariably  succeeded;  ©othic  and 
Renaissance  forms  frequently  extend  beside  each  other  with- 
Gut  médiation;  shrill  dissonances  are  likeiïise  hère.  Works, 
that  support  what  is  said,  are  very  numerous  in  the  Netber- 
lands  as  well  as  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Ysendyck  gives  a  cons- 
idérable number  of  good  examples  in  nearly  every  section  of 
his  work. 

In  churches  are  first  of  ail  the  choir  screens;  S.  Gertrude 
at  Nivelles  ,   the  Barish  Ôhurch  in  Nieuport,  -^^   Dixmuyde 
(Fig.  6  ®î,r:tooâ"  àeèëëris  etc;î  aise  altars;  a  reredos  ât  S. 
lieonhard  at  Leau  (Pig.  7   ),  a  very  interesting  reredos  at 
Oplinter  from  1525  ^^ ,   another  in  the  Collection  Beauffort* 
another  with  the  seven  joys  of  Maria  in  S.  Savior  in  Bruges, 
and  then  very  beautiful  examples  in  S.  Victor  at  Xantes  and 
in  Kalkar.  ^ 

Ifote  6.      See  Ëwerbeek,    die  Renaissance   in  Belgien  und   Roll- 
and.   Leipzig,    1891.    XIII,    XIV;    Fis.    711    to  113. 

Bote   7.      After  Ysendyck.    g.    Platée-^;    T,    pi.    SI. 

Mote  8.      Same.    T.    pi.    32. 

Sote   9.  Swerbeck.   Drawing  of   this   building. 

Soie  10.      Swerbeck, 

Sote  11.      Lambert  é  Stahl. 

Mote  le.      Swerbeck, 

Hôte  IS.      Same:    Stalls,    pi.    6. 

Sote  14.      Same. 

Sote  16.      Same.    Retable,    FI.    1. 

Sote   16.      Same.    pi.    23. 

Sote  17.      Same.    FI,    S. 
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Hôte  18,      Clemen,    F,   D^e  Kunstdenkmtler  der  Rheinprovinz, 
Qûsaeldorf, 

Purther  références  may  be  made  to  the  tombsî  the  motive  is 
allied  to  tbat  of  the  altar  reredos  and  is  also  similarly 
treated.  -^^ 

Note  19,      Ysendygk,    monuments  commemmoratifs ,    pis,    2,    S, 

An  astonishing  magnif icence  is  sometimes  displayed  on  mant- 
els.  Very  early  andstill  in  the  15  th  century  is  the  mantel 

froffi  the  Markiezenhof  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  on  which  may  be  ofcis- 

PO 
erved  the  timid  intersections  of  certain  Renaissance  motives. 

Overrich  with  the  finest  exécution  in  the  forms  of  an  early 

Renaissance  is  the  mantel  in  the  Hall  des  Franc  of  Bruges  , 

alter  the  design  of  Lancelot  Blondeed  in  lo29,  executed  by  G 

SHyot  de  Beauregard.  On  the  contrary,  the  rich  and  beautiful 

PP 
mantel  in  the  hall  of  the  Gity  Hall  in  Courtrai  ^'■^   is  still 

alffiost  entirely  Gothic.  The  figures  of  Arbhduke  Albrecht  and 

of  Isabelle  are  later  additions. 

Note  20,      Yaendyck,    P,.dI.    8, 

Note  21,      Same,    ;^heminees,    pi,    4, 

note  22,      Same,    FI,    8, 

That  on  penelings  and  on  furniture  the  ssme  style  occurs 
scarcely  requires  mention. 

Nearly  ail  thèse  works  belong  to  the  first  third  of  the  16  th 
century.   Besides  the  richness  of  imagination,  which  they  pré- 
sent, the  technical  exécution  arouses  admiration,  for  example, 
see  the  nood  carving  on  the  altar  in  Xantes  by  Clemen  or  in 
the  journal  mentioned  below, 

Note  28,      Bluter  fUr  Àrehitektur  und   Kunsthandmerk,    1893, 
Pis,    48,    49. 
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Chapter  3.  Pénétration  of  Renaissance  l^otives  in 

Serman  8othic. 

SS.  Beginnings  in  Architecture. 

The  development  of  architecture,  like  that  of  architectural 
décoration  in  southern  and  middle  Germany,  proceeds  parallel 
to  that  in  the  Netherlands,  not  only  at  the  same  time,  but  a- 
also  in  its  style  character.  Hère  also  the  more  or  less  abun- 
dant  adoption  of  Renaissance  motives  makes  no  break  Tirith  the 
past.  But  the  forniative  power  is  less  than  thèse,  and  the 
resuit  is  often  rather  unsatisfactory.  The  first  introduct- 
ion of  Renaissance  forms  occurred  somethere  between  1480  and 
1490.  As  the  earliest  building  in  which  Renaissance  forms  a 
are  found  with  Gothic  construction,  passes  the  Wladislay  Bail 
in  Prague,  built  in  1493  by  Benedict  Rieth  (Benesch  von  Laun); 
but  it  is  questionable,  whether  thèse  Windows  and  portais  be- 
long  to  the  date  of  érection. 

On  aoproximately  a  similar  step  of  development  stand  the  p 
porticos  of  the  court  of  the  Palace  in  Freising  of  1519.  Sup- 
ports of  différent  forms  bear  the  segmentai  arches  of  the  up- 
per  portico,  covered  by  a  netted  vault.   The  forms  make  an  im- 
pression,  that  awkward  woodcuts  were  the  model.    The  wonder- 
ful  window  of  the  Cathedra!  cloister  of  Feôensburé  by  Ulrich 
Heidenreich  (Eig.  8   )  may  be  contemporary,  or  a  little  later. 

Sote  24.      From  K uns t-  and   Àltertumsdenkmûler    im  ionigreich 
WÛritemberg,    Stuttgart, 

ifote  26,      I lluatrations  of    this   architectural    monument   are 
to   be  found    in: —  Lambert  £   Stahl,    votive  der   deutsehen  Rena- 
issance Àrchitektur  des  16,    l7  und   18   Jahrhunderte    in   histor- 
ical    arrangement,      Text   by   E,    z&rlepsch,      Stuttgart,    1891-1893, 
4lso    in  KunstdenkmfLler  des   Konigreieh   Bayern.    Vol.    1,    pi, 45, 46, 

Ear  more  importent,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  original  Wo- 
rks of  the  entire  german  Renaissance,  is  the  octagon  of  the 

tower  of  S.  Kilian  in  Reilbronn,  built  in  1512  by  Hans  Schwe- 

24 
iner  from  Weinsberg. (Pig.  9    ).   The  gênerai  form  recalls 

]!,0fflb8rd  towers  over  crossings,  as  on  Chiaravalle  or  the  Cert- 

osa,  and  perhaps  Neumann  remembered  it  in  the  élévation  of  t 

the  cathedral  tower  of  Mentz.  Romanesoue  forms  are  echoed  in 

certein  parts;  Gothic  also  occur;  ail  treated  with  small  und- 

erstanding  of  form,  but  naive  and  of  pleasing  effect  es  a 
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whole. 

A  notable  transition  building  in  the  new  parish  chorch,  the 
Churcli  zar  schônen  Maria  in  Fegensburg  (1519).   Gothic  and  Re- 
naissance forms  are  mingled,  but  clarified  into  a  beautiful 
Mènerai  effect,  as  shown  by  the  City  Hall  at  S^nsisheim  in  Al- 
sace  from  1595. (fig.  10    ).  Also  the  Gloth  House  at  Nuremb- 
erg, tbat  I  shall  describe  in  connection  with  the  buildings 
of  the  Renaissance  there,  is  to  be  mentioned  hère.  Furtber 
examples  are  found  hère  and  there. 

Soie  se,      Àfter  Lambert  d  Stahl. 

The  mixture  of  forms  lessens  about  the  middle  of  the  16  th 
century,  but  it  was  never  entirely  abandoned.   The  Nuremburg 
courts  of  the  17  th  century  hâve  Gothic  tracery  in  the  balus- 
trades of  their  porticos;  likewise  gothic  forms  of  vaults  we- 
re  long  retained;  particularly  church  architecture  held  firm- 
ly  to  the  late  (rothic  style. 

29.   Beginnings  in  Décorative  Sculpture. 

Afflong  the  works  of  décorative  scu|)pture  is  aéain  to  be  re- 
called  fivzi   of  ail  the  Tomb  of  S.  Sebald  by  peter  Vischer, 
that  in  uiified  handling  of  the  différent  style  forms  equals 
the  best  Netherlandish  works,  but  few  excel  them  in  original- 
ity  of  composition. 

The  form  of  monumentalTtomb  most  employed  is  that  of  a  shr- 
ine  in  relief,  on  which  is  placed  a  représentation  from  the 
sacred  story  or  the  figure  of  the  deceased.   Among  the  works 
of  the  early  period,  that  stand  in  the  transition  from  Gothic 
to  Renaissance,  the  Tomb  of  Aa.chbishop  Uriel  von  êemmingen  in 
the  Cfethedral  of  Mentz  from  1514  (?ié.  11  ^"^  )  is  indeed  the 
best;  the  style  is  an  early  Renaissance,  only  mixed  with  Goth- 
ic forms  in  the  canopy  and  finials,  and  firmly  adhering  to  t 
the  Sothic  style  in  the  very  picturesque  treatment  of  the  fig- 
ures. 

Mote  29,      Àfter  Mitt,    aua  dem  Germ.    Uuseum,    1889, 

The  motive  of  the  shrine  was  also  applied  early  for  the  re- 
redoses  of  altars,  thus  on  the  altar  of  the  canon  Kaspar  Mar- 
olt  at  Preising  ,  which  was  executed  in  red  marble,  is  im- 
perfect  in  the  handling  of  the  motive  and  by  its  low  relief 
has  little  effect;  beside  the  shrine  are  rudimentary  side  wi- 
ngs,  also  of  stone. 
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Sote  28.      A   représentation  of   this  altar   is   found   in  Mie  K 
iunstdenkmale  des  Konigreieh  Bayern,    from  12    th   to  end   of  18    th 
.^^"eentury.      Vol,    1,    pi,    43,      Munich,    1892-1895, 
^o   In  gênerai,  wood  remaiDed  the  matériel  for  the  alter  reredos; 
roen  knew  how  to  work  with  more  freedom  in  that  material.  Dfi- 
rer  took  the  shrice  uotive  in  the  altar  of  tandau  Çhapel  (1511), 
which  fiormer-ly  contained  the  figures  of  ail  saints.   The  pro- 
portions tell  little  and  therefore  the  ornament  tells  more. 
Free  from  everything  conventional,  it  is  the  œaster's  most  pe- 
culiar  création;  neither  Sothic  nor  Renaissance.   Precious  is 
the  représentation  of  the  Last  Judgement  on  the  frieze,  exec- 
uted  in  a  very  pure  style  of  relief.   The  exécution  must  hâve 
been  by  Veit  Stoss. 

generally,  men  held  fast  during  the  early  period  to  the  trs- 
ditional  from  the  altar  with  side  wings.  On  the  altar  of  mi- 
ners  in  Annaberg  are  only  to  be  found  Gothic  motives  clothed 
in  Renaissance  forms.    The  high  sitar  of  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Rochus  in  Nuremberg  (B'ig.  12  '^^  )  is  indeed  likewise  an  altar 
with  wings;  yet  the  composition  of  the  sbrine  as  well  as  the 
upper  addition  is  kept  within  the  spirit  of  the  early  Renai- 
ssance, and  to  this  also  correspond  the  forms.   The  wings,  on 
which  Gothic  ornament  also  occurs,  appear  as  superfluous  add- 
itions. 

Sote  29.      For  a  représentation  of    this  altar,    see  Andrae,    K, 
Die  Kunst   im  saohsige  Erzgebirge,    FI,    21,   Sresden, 

note  80,      Àfter  Beutsehe  Renaissance,    Sdited    by   A,    Ortwein, 
Leipzig,    18'71-18'75 ,      ffew   séries  edited    by   Scheffers,    Abt,    1, 
Leipzig,    18*76-1888, 
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Capter  4.  The  direct  Influence  of  the  Renaissance 
Gf  apper  Italy  in  germany. 

30.   Influence  of  upper  Ttaly. 

Çesides  the  productions  of  the  transition  period  varying  be- 
tween  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  there  occur  at  the  same  time  s 
such,in  whieh  the  ground  principles  of  the  Renaissance  are  e 
expressed  in  purer  works.   Thèse  works  belong  to  the  most  ch- 
arming,  that  the  early  Renaissance  has  created  in  (Sèrmany. 
If  also  far  reiiaoveà  froœ  the  severe  sublimity  of  Tuscan  art, 
their  close  connection  with  Italy  cannot  be  denied. 

The  earliest  example  is  the  fugger  Chapel  at  S.  i^.nna  in 
/;  Augsborg  (fie.  13  ^- ),  erected  at  the  order  of  Johann  Jacob 
Fugger  II  between  the  years  1509  and  1512.   ffxcepting  the 
netted  vault,  it  is  pure  Venetian  Renaissance  with  a  simplic- 
ity  of  formai  development,  that  scarcely  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Germany.  Only  to  the  organ  is  applied  beautifully  designed 
ornament  in  rich  abundance.  Weinbrenner,  who  has  well  pub- 
lished  this  Chapel  in  the  work  mentioned  below  ,*"-^  assumes 
that  it  was  executed  by  the  Serman  master  Hieronymus,  who  bu- 
ilt  in  1505-1508  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  in  Venice.   The  de- 
signs for  the  iDternel  treatment  probably  were  by  Peter  Plôt- 
ner.  Purther  information  is  wanting. 

Hôte  31,      Âccofding    to  Weonbrenner,    E,      EntwB.rfe  und   Aufnah- 
men  von  Bauaohûlern  der   Technisehe  Eockschule  zu  Karlsruhe 
1884, 

Soie  88,      On    the   Tombe   of   the  Fuggers,    also    see;    Vischer,    R, 
Studten  zur  Kunstgeschicbte,    p,   583  et  aeq,    Stuttgart,    1886, 
—  On  Peter  Fietner's  part    in    the  design,    see  Jahrb,    d,    Preuss, 
Kunstsammlungen,    Vol,    26,    p,    lêP.   it   seq, 

The  adoption  of  the  Renaissance  was  prepared  for  in  Augsburé 
by  the  altivity  of  the  painters  Hans  Burgkmair  and  the  elder 
fiolbein.   Whether  Burgkmair,  as  Julius  Grôschel  '^'^   assumes, 
also  practised  as  architect,  and  whether  the  court  with  port- 
icos  of  the  Pugger  Palace  in  Augsburg  was  built  by  him,  reiria- 
ins  questionable.   Bad  fantasies  of  picturesoue  composition — 
the  Windows  in  the  upper  story  are  trested  as  piers,  fron  wh- 
ieh extend  arches,  throuéh  which  one  sees  a  sky  painted  on 
the  wall,  and  from  which  a  jolly  society  look  down  into  the 
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court  etc.,  ratber  speak  for  this  assumption.   The  conjecture 
is  probable,  that  the  painting  was  by  Jôrg  Breu.  The  whole 
is  youtbfully  pleasing,  though  DOt  important,  and  originsted 
betweec  1512  and  1515. 

Hôte  83.      In  Bepertorium  ftr  KunstwiasensGhaft,    Vol,    11,    p, 
?.40   et   aeg, 

A  very  graceful  work  in  this  Venetian  art  tendency  is  tbe 
porch  before  the  Oourt  Cburch  in  Innsbruck.(f ig.  14  ^^.). 

Kicher  fruits  were  borne  by  the  impulses  of  the  masters  men- 
tioned  in  the  domain  of  the  minor  architectural  arts.  The  h 
high  altar  in  Annaberg  (1522)  by  Adolf  Daucher  from  Augsburg 
(Pig.  15  ^•^)  exhibits  Venetian  forms,  even  if  the  treatment 
of  the  capitsls  and  the  mouldings  there  ère  notably  weakened. 
lï  To  Hans  Daucher,  son  of  the  master,  from  whom  we  bave  a  num- 
ber  of  small  works  and  reliefs  executed  with  extrême  care,  h 
bas  recently  been  ascribed  the  beautiful  Tomb  of  Wolfgang  Pei- 
sser  in  the  Garrison  Ghurch  at  Ingoldstadt.CFig.  16  ^^) 

Prom  Augsburg  ,ikewise  came  the  ffichstë^t  sculptor  Loy  Ber- 
ing, who  there  developed  an  extensive  activity.  Bis  alters 
and  togbs  please  by  their  simple  and  clear  élévations,  by  the 
good  bandling  of  the  reliefs  and  by  the  careful  exécution. 
Hans  Daucher  and  Loy  Hering  are  chiefly  talented  in  forms; 
they  attain  in  their  limited  circle  a  hièh  perfection,   They 
had  no  followers. 

Hôte  84,      After  Anàrae, 

Bote  35,  After  Die  Kunatdenkmale  des  Konigreich  Bayern, 
ffom  the  11  tk  to  the  end  o/  the  18  th  centuries,  Munich, 
1892-1895, 

The  tendency  continued  until  1560.  It  may  be  seen  on  the 
later  works,  that  a  certain  school  tradition  existed,  that 
retained  its  original  feold,  without  requiring  new  impilses 
directly  from  Italy.  But  there  are  but  one  or  few  studios. 

Allied  works  were  undertaken  in  Nuremberg  by  the  foundry 
of  Peter  Vischer.  After  the  transition  from  Gotbic  to  Eenai- 
ssance  was  completed,  and  to  which  we  owe  the  Tomb  of  S.  Seb- 
aldus,  the  master  moved  with  quiet  certainty  within  the  form 
world  of  the  Renaissance.  The  chief  works  were  the  grilles 
in  the  hall  of  the  City  Hall  in  Nuremberg,  originally  intended 
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for  tbe  FQgger  Obapel  1q  ÂQgsburg  and  perhaps  desigoeâ  by 
PlÔtner.  The  représentations  of  the  grilles,  however  inac- 
cessible they  are,  permit  %he   récognition  that  in  them  a  prin- 
cipal work  of  tbe  Renaissance  in  Sermany  bas  idsappeared.  In 
Viscber's  Tomb,  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  figures  is  plain  and 
trnthfnl,  tbe  architectural  enclosore  being  in  tbe  purest  bar- 
mony  with  then.   Tbey  are  cbaracterized  by  clear  simplicity 
of  tbe  structure,  by  pure  and  careful  modeXing  of  tbe  ,ornam- 
ent.  Cort  fteade  in  Lfibeck  must  bave  worked  in  Viscber's  foun- 
dry.  A  beautiful  tomb  by  bim  is  found  in  tbe  Catbedral  clois- 
ter  at  flildesbeim.  Perbaps  to  bim  is  to  be  attributed  also 
tbe  epitapb  of  tbe  family  Wiegerinck  at  Hildesbeim. 

Tbere  are  scattered  works  of  tbis  Italian  tendency  in  dif- 
férent countries  of  Êermany.  In  tbe  southeast,  Castle  Porzia 
near  Spital  on  tbe  Draw,  a  shoot  of  Venetian  Renaissance,  may 
scarcely  be  reckoned  among  Éerman  monuments. 
^^  îbe  tbougbtful  grâce  of  youtb,  tbat  cbaracterizes  thèse  Wo- 
rks, could  not  be  long  retained;  development  must  eitber  lead 
to  bigher  aims  in  forms,  or  to  a  bolder  expression  of  form. 
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Gbapter  5.  Early  Renaissance  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

31.  School  of  the  Gertosa. 

Venice  was  tbe  starting  point  for  the  Augsburé  Penaissance. 
,;ore  extended  and  continuons  were  the  influences  of  the  Lomb- 
ard Renaissance,  particularly  the  school  of  décoration  proc- 
eeding  frog  the  Gertosa.   The  purposes  of  this  school  are  dir- 
ected  toward  great  richness  and  œaginif icence  of  décoration. 
Wherever  any  décorative  ornament  is  added,  they  apply  it  and 
transforsi  even  architectural  forms  in  a  décorative  sensé,  so 
that  columns  become  candelabras,  the  pediment  cap  of  the  win- 
dow  is  a  volute,  and  the  cornices  are  often  shaped  in  a  décor- 
ative sensé  instead  of  an  architectural  one.   They  decorated 
surfaces  by  pilasters,  friezes  and  archivolts  with  ornament 
in  bold  relief.  On  the  pilasters,  besides  the  great  scrolls 
developing  in  a  séries  of  ascending  stalks  or  a  single  one, 
there  frequently  appear  ornaments,  composed  of  a  séries  of 
vases  placed  on  each  other,  while  the  ground  left  between 
them  is  filled  with  plant  ornament,  cupids  or  animais.   In 
scroll  ornament,  the  scrolls  begin  with  plant  forms  and  fre- 
quently terminate  in  banded  volutes. 

Such  a  predominating  décorative  art  can  only  underteke  som- 
ething  aètually  important,  when  beside  it  stands  a  high  arch- 
itectural sensé.  It  requires  a  rich  measure  of  artistic  tact 
and  great  care  in  the  exécution.  Where  thèse  are  wanting,  t 
the  effect  already  in  ïtaly  easily  became  little  and  unquiet, 
as  for  example  on  the  façade  of  S*:  Maria  de*  Miracoli  in  Bres- 
cia. 

32.  Beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Saxony. 

In  Sermany  Hans  Holbein  the  younger  starts  from  Lombard  art. 
(Art.  7).   His  works  are  scattered  hère  end  there,  which  pré- 
sume the  knowledge  of  the  Lombard  Renaissance.   5^^nduring  and 
extended  are  their  influences  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  While 
elsewhere  the  development  rapidly  leads  from  thèse  tumid  works 
like  the  Italian  to  ihe  dryer  Serman  style.  Saxon  and  Silesian 
architecture  retained  the  character  of  the  early  Renaissance 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  century.   The  gênerai  trestment 
and  certain  motives  and  forms  remain  so  constant,  that  one  m 
may  there  speak  of  a  school. 
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The  dérivation  of  this  school  from  the  late  Sothic  Qhurch 
in  Annaberg  arouses  thought.   The  altar  of  Adolf  Daucher 
(i*rt.  30)  and  the  balustrades  of  the  galleries  are  not  works, 
that  are  in  position  to  détermine  the  art  tendency  of  exten- 
sive  provinces  and  to  lead  it  into  new  paths.   Besides  Dauch- 
er* s  altar  is  Venetian,  and  the  Saxon  Renaissance  is  Lombard, 
conditions  actually  oecur  in  the  late  Sothic  of  opper  Saxony 
siaiilar  to  those  in  the  Netherlands,  and  they  lead  to  similar 
results.   I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  in  thèse  late  Sothic 
hall  churches  an  internai  architecture  is  pursued  in  the  sensé 
of  the  îtalian  Renaissance;  they  are  indeed  scarcely  equal  in 
regard  to  beauty  of  interiors  to  other  Êerman  hall  churches, 
like  the  Cathedra!  at  Minden,  the  Wieson  Church  at  Soest,  or 
the  Parish  Çhurch  at  Laufen  on  the  Salzach.   Nothing  is  gain- 
ed  thereby,  even  if  the  internai  art  in  the  higher  sensé  mig- 
ht  be  actually  mentioned  for  thèse  Saxon  hall  churches;  for 
the  Saxon  Renaissance  is  no  inferior  art.   But  on  the  contra- 
ry,  the  formai  development  of  the  late  Saxon  Qothic  leads  to 
similar  results,  as  we  hâve  found  in  the  Netherlands,  and  ma- 
kes  them  suited  for  the  adoption  of  Renaissance  motives  and 
the  transition  into  the  Renaissance.   The  buttresses  of  the 
Maria  Church  at  Zwickau  or  the  portai  of  the  Castle  Church  in 
Chemoitz  stand  on  the  same  step  of  development  with  the  City 
Hall  in  Ghent. 

In  the  second  décade  of  the  16  th  century,  besides  the  works 
in  Annaberg,  there  iddeed  originated  hère  and  tbere  some  works 
in  the  new  style,  such  as  the  portai  of  Fortress  Stolpe  '",,or 
the  still  half  Gothic  portai  of  the  City  Hall  in  2wickau;  yet 
could  only  a  greater  Renaissance  building  become  typical  and 
guide  the  further  distribution  of  the  style. 

Mote  36.      Àfter  a  photograph. 

Soie  37,      See  Steche,    R.    Beschreibende  Daretellung  der  tl  t~ 
eren  Bau-  und  KunêtdenkmÈler  des  Konigreich  Saohsen.    Vol.    I. 
Appenoîk   ^,    Bresden. 

38.   Palace  in  Dresden. 

Such  a  building  was  the  George's  wing  of  the  Palace  in  Dres- 
den, built  after  1530  by  Hans  Schickentantz.   Through  the  bu- 
ilding leads  the  drive  from  the  city  toward  the  Flbe  and  the 
Elbe  bridge.   The  small  remains  of  the  portai  on  the  city  side, 
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/  the  drive  with  Gothic  vaults  and  the  portai  on  the  Flbe  side 
(George  Oate  ^^)  were  torn  down  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pal- 
ace, being  agaic  rebuilt,  partly  in  the  stable  court,  partly 
opposite  the  Catholic  Ghurch. 

Hôte  S8,      À  revresentation   of   this  building    is   to   be  found 
in   Week,    A,    Béif  Chur-FUratl  icher   SÛehaiachen  weltberûhmten 
Residenz  und  Baupt-^Vestun^  Bresden,      Besohreibung  und  Verstel- 
lung,    Reproduced    in  Beuteche  Renaissance,    Abth.    15,    PI,    21. 
(Insuffieient) . 

It  was  a  narrow  building  with  two  stories  and  high  gables 
above  the  ground  story.  On  the  eity  side  two  unsymmetrically 
placed  portais  with  rich  relief  ornameot  led  into  the  passage 
corridori  In  the  upper  stories  a  bay  window  occupied  the  mid- 
dlej  two  axes  were  beside  this  on  each  side.  lilasters  and 
cornices  subdivided  thèse  parts.  The  gable  appears  to  hâve 
already  been  changea  in  1680.  On  the  Elbe  side  was  found  the 
Qeorge  Qate,  whose  axis  was  at  the  left  of  the  middle  of  the 
building.  The  upper  part  of  the  portai  extended  into  the  se- 
cond story;  in  the  third  story  began  a  bay  window  on  the  axis 
of  the  portai,  and  which  extended  into  the  gable.   High  frie- 
zes  with  reliefs  separated  the  stones.   Pîlasters  were  first 
inserted  in  the  gable,  and  its  steps  were  filled  by  volutes 
of  the  forïïi  of  reversed  consoles. 

The  building  is  very  immature  in  its  composition;  but  it  g 
gives  the  programme  of  the  entire  school  and  comprises  most 
of  the  motives  employed  by  it;  on  the  north  side  being  a  free 
façade.  Composition  without  continued  axes  and  without  symm- 
etry,  on  the  city  side  in  the  upper  stories  with  the  attempt 
of  a  stronger  subdivision  according  to  the  middle  axis  by  pi- 
lasters  and  cornices.  Gothic  forms  occur  on  the  vaults  of  t 
the  driveway,  but  not  on  the  façades. 

Information  concerning  the  formel  treatment  is  now  afforded 
only  by  the  portais.  Those  lying  on  the  city  side  are  built 
up  and  are  but  partially  visible;  the  forms  are  early,  but  s 
are  already  somewhat  dry.  The  George  Gâte  (Fig.  17  ^^)  on  t 
the  Elbe  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  preserved  up  to  the 
frieze.  The  gateway  arch  is  flanked  by  an  arrangement  of  pi- 
lasters  with  columns  set  before  them;  above  thèse  is  a  corn- 
ice.  Ail  surfaces  are  richly  decorated.  The  ornament  does 
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j:,  not  allow  in  its  composition  a  déniai  oj^f  close  connection  w 
with  the  Lombard.  The  characteristics  previously  given  for 
Lombard  ornament  are  ail  again  found  bere.  Likewise  the  col- 
umns  hâve  the  candelabra  form.  A  comparison  of  the  Porta  dél- 
ia Rana  on  the  Cathedral  at  Gomo  (Pig.  17  ^^)  with  the  êeorge 
Sate  will  confirm  what  is  said. 

It  cannot  be  exactly  proved,  that  the  George  wing  of  the  P 
Palace  at  Dresden  is  the  earliest  great  Renaissance  building 
in  Saxony;  yet  the  intimate  relation  to  Italien  prototypes 
proves,  that  it  belongs  to  the  earliest. 

34.  Tendencies  of  the  Saxon  School. 

The  différent  treatment  of  the  two  façades  makes  known  to 
a  certain  degree  the  two  tendencies,  that  proceed  together 
in  the  Saxon-Silesian  Renaissance. 

One  retains  the  free  principles  of  composition  of  the  late 
Gothic,  as  well  as  certain  Gothic  forms,  for  example  the  so- 
called  "curtain''  window  (Fig.  IS  ^^ )   and  employs  besides  Ren- 
aissance motives  on  portais,  gables  and  bay  Windows.   To  this 
tendency  corresponds  the  fflbe  façade. 

Hôte   39,      After  Surlitt,    0.    ïïunst   and   Kûnstler*   am  Yorabend 
der  Ueformation.      Jialls,    1890, 

The  other  tendency  strives  for  an  apparent  organism  of  fa- 
çade architecture  by  a  system  of  pilasters  and  cornices. 

The  former  corresponds  in  its  picturesqus  ground  principl- 
es more  to  the  art  genius  of  the  German  people  and  to  the  hu- 
mer of  the  time.  Therefore  it  has  also  produced  more  import- 
ant Works  than  the  second,  whose  justification  substantially 
dépends  on  the  treatment  of  the  proportions.   The  idéal  Syst- 
em of  architecture  requires  an  extremely  pure  harmony  of  pro- 
portions in  order  to  hâve  an  imposing  effect.   It  is  hère 
treated  merely  decoratively.  One  enjoys  the  rich  and  pleas- 
ing  effect  without  troubling  himself  much  aboit  the  proporti- 
ons or  even  concerning  the  symbolism  oi  toe  architectural  mem- 
bers.  We  found  similar  things  in  the  Retherlands. 

35.  Design  of  i?aoades  according  to  the  Orders. 

In  this  manner  was  treated  the  System  of  the  south  façade 
of  the  George  building  at  Dresden.   Another  early  example  is 
the  court  façade  of  Palace  at  Dippoldis  walde  (Fig.  19  ^^   ) 
even  if  mistaken  in  the  proportions  of  the  pilasters  to  the 
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Gornice,  yet  on  the  whole  not  without  a  sensé  of  proportion. 
Ôf  about  the  ^gme  time  is  the  Êourt  faoade  of  the  Oity  Mail 
in  GôrliÈz.  ^  More  mature  is  the  House  No.  29  on  the  Neisseg- 
34  asse  in  GSrlitz.    In  the  use  of  architectural  members  still 
slips  in  much  awkwardness;  but  on  some  the  treatment  is  very 
good  and  the  intended  effeot  is  fully  attained.   Highest  sta- 
nds the  ffiâgnificent  portai  of  the  Palace  at  Brieg  (Pig.  .80   ), 
which  was  ereoted  in  155S.  Italians  were  engagea  on  this  bu- 
ilding; where  and  how  the  design  for  it  was  obtained  cannot 
be  decided.  ^^  k   connection  with  the  school  of  l*ombardy  appe- 
ars  to  exist.  The  orders  are  used  with  freedom  and  intellig- 
enoej  the  graduation  upwards  is  well  considered,  even  the  ne- 
glect  of  symmetry  in  the  ground  story  has  a  striking  effect. 
I  believe  that  in  this  building  may  be  recognized  motives  fr- 
om  Palace  Municipio  at  B.:.escia.  But  in  spite  of  the  îtalian 
master  and  of  Italiaa  prototypes,  it  is  German  Renaissance. 
In  harmony  of  proportions  and  in  perfection  of  form,  not  many 
equal  it.  The  excellencies  of  this  building  are  not  in  the 
least  based  on  its  small  dimensions.   The  System  in  the  déco- 
rative conception  of  the  Germans  is  in  gênerai  only  applicable 
to  small  buildings. 

note  40,      After  Steohe.      Vol.    ?. 

Ifote  41,      After  Deutsohe  Renaissanse.    Âbth.    11, 

Bote  4P.,      See   an    illu8tr*ation   of   thia  City   Hall    in  fritsGhe, 
K,    S,    0,   Denkmtler  deutsoher  Renaissance,    PI,    91,    Berlin,    18 
1 880"! 891, 

Soie  43,      Same,    PI,    95. 

Bote  44,      Âfter  BlÛtt.    fÈr   Aroh,    und   Kunsthanâwer'tî,    1890, 
PI,    64, 

Hôte  4t> ,      See  Czihak,    C  von,    Beitrïïge  zur  Geachiohte  der 
Renaissance  Baukunst    in   Sohlesiea,    Sarly   pefiod    in  Silesia   in 
text   and    illustration,    VI,    4, 

36.  Design  with  free  Grouping. 

S'ree  from  the  fetters  of  the  architectural  orders,  the  Ger- 
man masters  act  with  greater  security.  With  correct  tact  they 
hâve  not  employed  the  System  of  pilasters  and  cornices  on  gr- 
éât structures,  but  there  continued  with  fche  transferrea  Goth- 
L^   manner  of  treating  the  façade,  and  they  merely  modified  the 
forms  îTiore  or  less. 
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More  important  is  the  east  wing  of  Palace  Hartenfels  near 
Torgau,  built  in  1533-1535  by  8onracl  Krebs.   The  four  stories 
with  late  Sothic  ''oartain''  Windows  do  not  themselves  tell  mu- 
ch;  the  court  façade  only  receives  an  energetic  subdivision 
by  the  staircase  tower,  by  the  galleries  corbelled  out  at  mid- 
height,  and  by  the  arched  portioos  arranged  in  two  stories  a- 
round  the  angle  of  the  palace  tower.   The  projectin^  pentago- 
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nal  staircase  tower    rests  on  a  rectangular  substructure, 
to  which  lead  two  flights  of  steps.   The  angles  are  niarked 
by  piers,  that  are  beset  by  ornamented  bands.   Between  thèse 
piers  âscends  the  open  flight  of  steps.  for  an  explanation 
of  the  design, othe  stairway  of  the  Albrechtsburg  in  Meissen 
suffioes;  yet  the  master  may  also  hâve  known  and  utilized  the 
magnificent  stairway  of  the  Palace  of  Blois.   The  connection 
with  the  George  winâ  of  the  Palace  in  Dresden  in  détails  is 
very  évident. 

The  @othic  forms,  that  hâve  retnained  in  Hartenfels  beside 
those  of  the  Renaissance,  are  exoelled  in  the  Palace  at  Dres- 
"den.   The  main  building  of  the  Palace  was  erected  in  1547  by 
Caspar  Vogt  of  Wierandt.  Only  the  great  court  is  preserved, 
whose  monumental  effect,  besides  the  happy  ratio  of  the  heig- 
hts  to  the  ground  area,  is  compelled  by  the  well  graduated 
contrast  of  the  simply  treated  wall  surfaces  and  the  stairway 
towers,  richly  supplied  with  pilasters,  the  open  portico  in 
the  middle  of  the  north  side  and  the  high  tower.  The  south- 
ern  stairway  towers  with  inclined  cornices  are  the  older,  and 
the  more  monumental  northern  (Pie.  21   )  are  the  lateri  on 
the  northwest  stairway  tower  may  be  seen  the  date  1550.  On 
this  building  were  Italians  engaged.   The  beautiful  portai  of 
the  Shapel  is  illustrated  in  Ghapter  16;  it  exhibits  direct 
connection  with  the  Italian  Renaissance.   Renewed  Italian  in- 
fluenec  may  also  be  recognized  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  n 
northern  stairway  tower. 

Private  buildings  of  the  time  from  1580  to  1560  are  numero- 
us;  few  hâve  corne  down  to  us  unchanged.   Illustrations  of  pi-  , 
ans  are  lacking,  which  would  permit  the  récognition  of  the  c 
City  style  of  architecture  as  related  to  the  national  house 
architecture. 
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for  the  enclosed  arohiteotaral  style,  the  gable  did  not  us- 
ually  stand  oq  the  street  side,  but  above  the  party  lall.   T 
This  had  as  a  resuit,  that  not  rarely  a  wall  was  set  back  fr- 
offi  the  façade  wall  with  a  séries  of  Windows  and  projeots  from 
the  surface  of  the  roof,  a  style  of  building,  that  occurs  in 
upper  Praaconia  and  Vogtland,  as  well  as  farther  east,  and 
frequently  in  the  country,  thus  permitting  the  assumption  of 
a  connection  of  the  city  with  the  country  house  architecture. 
If  the  roof  is  animated  by  gabled  projections,  then  thèse 
hâve  no  near  relation  to  the  façade  architecture.  Yet  some 
City  houses  with  gables  ocour. 
37.  Détails, 

Benaissance  portais  are  numerous.   The  arch  is  usually  en- 
closed by  a  shrine  form  with  columns  or  pilasters,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  freely  designed  cap.   As  the  forms  of  the  early 
perido  were  retained  in  détails,  the  composition  also  did  not 
develop  itself  further  organiaally,  but  it  remains  standing 
on  a  puérile  step  (Fig.  88  ^^),  and  more  mature  compositions 
are  rare,  like  the  beautiful  double  portai  of  the  Gity  Hall 
at  Pegan. 

Sote  46,      àfter  Staohe, 

Besides  the  Gothic  curtain  Windows,  there  early  occur  Wind- 
ows, kept  within  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance  (Pig.  83  ^•^). 
ît  is  characteristic  of  the  school,  that  on  the  window  enclo- 
sure  the  mouldings  do  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  window,  b 
but  stop  or  are  returned  at  about  one-third  the  height. 

Uote  47,     See   the  oorresponding  illustration    in  Ohapter  17, 

Hôte  48,      After  Deutahoe  Renaiasanae.    Abth,    15, 

Besides  the  candelabra  form  of  columns,  there  manifestly  o 
occur  also  the  normal  form  of  the  shaft.   The  coluran  is  more 
common  than  the  decorated  pilaster.   The  basis  of  the  form  of 
capital  is  usually  the  oo^'io^hian  volute  capital. of  the  Ital- 
ian  Renaissance  in  a  rather  rude  transformation.   There  is 
rarel^  féund  any  except  the  shape  elsewhere  employed  in  the 
early  period  with  cylindrical  heavy  volutes,  supported  by 
rude  acanthus  leaves. 
lo      The  sections  of  the  cornices  are  almost  without  exception 
dry  and  heavy.  i,or  complète  entablatures,  ^he  lower  portion 
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is  seldoD  feimâd  like  aa  architrave,  but  most  are  oomposed  of 
a  cavetto  aed  ogee,  like  the  cornice  itself .  fized  relative 
heights  for  the  différent  parts  of  the  eatablature  are  wasting. 

la  orBameat,  the  oharacteristics  of  the  liombard  oraameBt  le 
nentioaed  io  Art.  31  are  found  for  the  aost  part.  The  exécu- 
tion is  ooQceivably  variable^  yet  in  gênerai  the  sensé  for  t 
the  true  décorative  effeot  of  the  foras  iras  long  vividly  ret- 
ained,  and  oraaœents  not  satisfactory  in  respect  to  form,  are 
freguently  eajoyable  by  the  happy  treatiaent  of  the  relief. 

About  1560  the  fienaissance  assumed  a  différent  tendency  É»- 
en  in  thèse  régions. 
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Qhapter  6.   The  German  Renaissance  in  South  and  Mid- 
dle  Sermany. 

38.  Survey. 

In  the  broad  domain  from  the  Alps  to  the  Harz  siountâins,  the 
Renaissance  won  a  more  gênerai  employment  from  about  1530. 

The  currents  are  in  manifold  variations;  but  neither  their 
origin  nor  their  course  may  be  clearly  recognized  at  first, 
and  the  common  prédominâtes.   Only  exceptionally,  for  example 
in  Nuremberg,  does  the  style  win  an  impressed  local  stamp. 
In  any  case  there  is  apparently  developed  independentily  a  ra- 
ther  sifflilar  conception  of  the  forms  of  pecuiisr  Gennan  char- 
aoter.  The  form  treatment  does  not  pass  beyond  a  pleasing 
sturdiness.  The  style  is  complète  about  1550.   Its  décorative 
nature  perraitted  no  organic  developmenti  the  treatment  of  fo- 
rms rather  remained  tolerably  constant  for  décades.   A  doser 
study  of  the  forms  may  also  hère  permit  an  advance  to  be  rec- 
ognizedj  yet  this  does  not  proceed  in  the  direction  of  power 
development,  but  in  that  of  an  increasing  wildness  of  the 
forms.   The  innate  tendency  of  the  style  from  the  beginning 
toward  the  irrational  always  appears  more  plainly. 

Besides  stone  construction,  irooden  construction  is  distrib- 

por  ^p&er^^ftSan^if'^N^é^erl'  is  the  mosVHportant  starting 
point  of  the  (Serman  Renaissance;  but  even  there  in  the  city 
of  Albrecht  Dflrer  and  of  Peter  Vischer,  the  architecture  bre- 
aks forth  relatively  late,  and  it  is  not  free  from  Qothic  rém- 
iniscences until  in  the  17  th  century.  The  beginning  lies  in 
the  realm  of  ornamentation.   The  models  given  by  the  little 
œasters  exert  their  influence,  and  as  elsewhere.  Renaissance 
motives  penetrate  into  late  Gothic  décoration.   Peter  PlStner, 
the  most  important  among  the  little  masters,  was  then  and  th- 
enceforth  busied  in  the  exécution  of  architectural  décoration, 
indeed  in  perhaps  a  limited  degree  as  architect;  the  Hisschvo- 
gel  Mail  at  Nuremberg  and  the  beautiful  Market  Mountain  at 
Uentz   of  1526  (ffig.  24  ^^)   must  be  attributed  to  him.   Some 
panelings  in  Nuremberg  bear  his  stamp;  but  one  should  beware 
of  referring  too  much  to  him,  and  of  making  the  name  of  PlSt- 
ner the  appellation  of  a  species,  like  Veit  Stoss  etc.  In  the 
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domain  of  arohiteotural  décoration,  in  which  so  muoh  bas  been 
worked  out,  according  to  the  pattern  books  and  other  examples, 
ascriptions  to  definite  masters  are  more  difficalt  tban  to  t 
those  of  the  otber  arts, 
Sote  49.      Àftef  Fritseh. 

Simple  festoons  on  the  north  bay  wifdow  èf  the  Parsonage  of 
S.  Sebaldus  with  the   date  1514  are  the  earliest  vestiges  of 
the  Renaissance  on  Nuremberg  buildings.  The  Renaissance  pan- 
els on  the  piers  of  the  balustrade  of  the  Gothio  court  with 
portioos  in  Winklergasse  No.  15  (fig,  25  ^^)  bear  the  date 
1516.  The  first  Renaissance  buildings  originated  in  the  thi- 
rd  décade;  the  Tucher  House  in  the  Hirschgasse  and  the  Hirsch- 
vogel  Hall  in  the  same  street. 

Mo  te  SO,      Aftef  Brede,    Vûrnber^ger  Motiue»    Huremberg,    1894, 
The  Tucher  or  Cloth  House  (Fig.  26   ^^)  stands  entirely  ht 
the  transition  from  Sothio  to  Renaissance.  The  very  remarka- 
ble  court  façade  with  its  peculiar  stairway  tower  and  the  bold 
subdivision  of  the  upper  story  by  columns  recalls  the  Prench 
transitional  buildings,  without  ray  being  able  to  name  a  part- 
icular  prototype.  The  builder,  Lorenz  Tucher,  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  tyons;  the  forms  are  predominantly  Gothic.  Ve- 
ry peculiar  is  the  portai,  whose  arch  is  supported  at  the  cen- 
tre by  a  Tuscan  column.   In  the  interior  is  a  Gothic  portico 
in  the  ground  story.  The  Renaissance  prevails  in  the  paneli- 
ngs  of  the  upper  stories,  partioularly  distinguished  in  that 
of  a  room  in  the  second  story.   In  the  great  hall  of  the  third 
story,  a  portion  of  the  panel ing  was  probably  executed  by  Pe- 
ter Flôtner.   The  Tucher  House  is  preserved  almost  entirely 
in  its  original  condition  and  is  one  of  the  most  precious  mon- 
uments of  the  early  German  Renaissance;  it  bears  the  full  ch- 
arm  of  a  gerrainating  youthful  art.   The  new  forms  are  applied 
in  the  internai  décoration  with  évident  enjoyment,  and  are  de- 
veloped  with  unusual  care.  The  rooms  are  comfortable,  rather 
small,  yet  are  not  oppressive. 

Vote  51.      Àfter  Beutaohe  Senaisaanoe,    Abth.    1, 
If  ffluch  on  the  Tucher  House  reminds  one  of  the  French  Rena- 
issance, then  at  the  neighboring  Hirsohvobel  Mail  —  at  least 
on  the  exterior  —  the  représentation  of  the  îtalian  Renaiss- 
ance cannot  be  denied.   It  is  a  garden  hall,  that  was  added 
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to  an  older  buildlag  iâ  1534.  Tbe  building  bas  a  prominent 
subdivision  into  stories  and  terminâtes  witb  a  bold  main  cor- 
Bioe;  composition  and  treatment  of  forss  indicate  studies  at 
Bologna.  I  shall  not  hère  contest  the  possibility,  that  it 
is  a  design  of  Peter  Plôtner.  The  clear  and  pleasing  subdiv- 
ision bas  further  something  interesting.  Tbe  interior  is 
less  satisfyingî  tbe  proportions  of  tbe  rooms  are  not  bappy 
and  are  not  improved  by  the  décoration,   iut  considering  this 
by  itself ,  it  bas  great  beauty  and  is  very  peculiar.  An  agr- 
eeable  and  still  dignified  gênerai  effect  is  not  to  be  deni^ 
to  the  hall.  The  forms  are  those  of  an  early,  yet  entirely  • 
developed  Renaissance,  free  from  Sothoi  echoes;  the  exécution 
is  very  careful  and  beautiful.  Flôtner's  authorship  is  not 
to  be  doubted  hère.  The  two  Renaissance  buildings  in  the  Hi- 
rschgasse  hold  ont  interest  by  their  expressed  artistic  indi- 
viduality;  they  are  not  typical  of  the  Hareffiberg  architecture 
of  the  suooeeding  period,  and  strong  influences  scaroely  pro- 
ceeded  from  them. 

The  Nuremberg  citizen's  dwelling  found  its  typical  fora  al- 
ready  in  the  15  th  century.  ©ne  wing  on  the  street  and  a  se- 
cond at  the  rear  of  the  court  are  in  several  houses  connected 
by  porticos  along  one  or  both  sides,   The  ground  plans  of  the 
Peller  House  (ffig.  87  ^^)  may  illustrate  the  design.  It  is 
self-evident  that  this  ground  form  is  not  the  only  one;  it  f 
frequently  suffers  thorough  altérations  under  the  compulsion 
of  local  conditions,  and  with  a  limited  area,  the  court  some- 
times  entirely  disappears. 

iote  52,      After  ôeutache  Menaisaanaea  Àbth,    2, 

In  the  formai  treatment, ;the  Qothic  never  entirely  vanished 
during  the  entire  period;  net  vaults,  tracery  panels,  window 
mouldings  resembling  Gothio  and  other  things  even  occur  in 
the  17  th  century. 

The  external  architecture  is  very  simple,  almost  without  e 
exception.  The  façades  in  the  16  th  century  hâve  no  subdivi- 
sion into  stories  or  merely  light  moulded  bands.  Windows  and 
doorways  hâve  reentrant  mouldings.  Very  common  is  a  form  of 
window,  in  which  the  vertical  forms  show  a  cyciadrical  round- 
ing,  against  which  stop  the  coves  and  rounds  of  the  segmentai 
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arch.  The   portais  are  similarly  treated.   Tbe  later  favorite 
little  at»ses  (bay  Windows)  are  not  yet  common  in  the  16  th 
century.  The  street  front  frequently  has  a  considérable  wid- 
th,  and  in  suoà  cases  the  ridge  of  the  roof  runs  parallel  to 
it.   The  surface  of  the  poof  is  then  animated  by  stately  and 
richly  treated  roof  bay  Windows,  to  which,  as  in  the  courts 
with  porticos,  are  transferred  to  the  wooden  construction  the 
forms  of  stone  construction  in  a  pleasing  manner.(fig.  28  ^^). 
The  stories  geaerally  remaia  very  simple,  but  there  is  devel- 
oped  on  the  gables  greater  richness  of  form;  still  thèse  also 
remain  massive  and  are  free  from  bombastic  Barocco  of  the  no- 
rth  ^erman  gable.  Only  in  the  17  th  century  appears  hère  al- 
so a  richer  and  heavier  treatment  of  forna,  as  on  the  gable  of 
the  Peller  House  or  on  the  Scheckenbach  House  on  the  Karlstr- 
asse. 

Sote  53,      àfter  Seautsohe  Renaissance.    Àbth,    î, 
The  artistic  importance  of  the  Nuremberg  citizen 's  house  in 
its  external  appearance  dépends  not  on  richer  or  even  more 
carefal  treatment  of  détails,  but  on  the  simple  and  pure  har- 
mony  between  purpose  and  forg,  and  on  the  masterly  adaptation 
of  the  individual  building  to  the  entire  street  view.  No  ci- 
ty  in  6ermany  equals  Nuremberg  in  the  latter  respect;  proofs 
are  found  anywhere;  it  safficèa  to  refer  to  a  few.  The  Topler, 
now  Peterson,  House  on  Panier  Place  (B'ig.  89  ^^)  terminâtes 
ia  an  èxemplary  way  the  acute  angle  in  which  two  streets  int- 
ersect.  On  the  opposite  Hertelshof,  Panier  Place  No.  9,  the 
garden  façade  with  the  projecting  stairway  and  the  adjacent 
wide  Windows  hâve  a  particularly  excellent  effect.   The  tall 
fembo  House  at  the  ascent  to  the  citadel  is  indeed  in  nowise 
èxemplary  in  détails,  yet  like  the  House  No.  12  Konigstrasse, 
it  bas  an  imposing  effect  in  its  location.   Perhaps  the  best 
of  ail  is  the  massive  façade  of  the  Heidegen  House  on  Caroli- 
nenstrasse  (fig.  30  ^^)  of  unassuming  dignity  and  unusually 
sympathetic,  which  before  the  érection  of  the  adjacent  Post 
Office  dominated  far  the  long  row  of  houses.  On  the  famous 
façade  of  the  Peller  House  from  1605,  that  on  Aegidienplatz, 
a  stronger  architectural  subdivision  by  rusticated  pilasters 
and  cornices  is  the  aim,  and  if  thèse  cannot  stand/ criticism 
in  ail  parts,  yet  on  the  whole  an  imposing  effect  is  produced. 
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The  building  stands  at  the  transition  to  the  Barooco. 

tote  54,      if  ter  a  photograph, 

Qreater  riofeness  than  on  the  faeades  is  developed  in  the  c 
courts.  The  typical  forai  of  the  Naremberg  court  is  that  with 
jf  portioos,  which  f ound  its  development  already  in  the  Gothio 
period.  The  court  of  the  foraer  Imhoff  flouse  on  the  Tucher- 
strasse,  like  the  beautiful  court  of  the  Krafft  House  on  The- 
serieastrasse  iss   dtill  entirely  Çothic. 

In  the  Renaissance  courts  the  ground  story  is  usually  built 
of  stone  construction;  the  portioos  of  the  upper  stories  are 
of  wood,  on  the  contrary,  yet  in  the  forms  of  stone  construct- 
ion. Either  purely  column  and  architrave  construction,  natu- 
rally  not  with  the  strength  of  the  columnar  orders,  or  piers 
with  segmentai  arches  and  attached  half  colunans,  the  motive 
of  Roman  théâtre  construction  in  a  free  transformation.  The 
balustrades  during  the  entire  period  continue  filled  with 
tracery;  only  for  simpler  construction  do  light  balusters  oc- 
cur  in  its  place.  By  varied  graduation  of  the  heights  of  the 
stories  as  well  as  of  the  projections  of  the  columns  and  cor- 
nices,  by  changes  in  the  location  of  the  stairway  towers,  an 
extreiBely  rieh  diversity  of  the  constantly  recurring  ground 
motive  is  obtained.   As  one  example  of  many  may  be  named  the 
beautiful  court  of  the  Punk  House  on  Tucherstrasse.  Very  in- 
dependently  is  the  motive  varied  in  the  noble  court  of  the 
Peller  House. 

The  ground  story  of  the  houses  contain  housekeeping  and  st 
store  rooms.   As  tracery  is  characteristic  for  the  panels  in 
the  balustrades  of  the  court  portioos,  so  is  the  net  vault 
for  the  vaulted  rooms  of  the  houses.   Hère  as  there  will  the 
Sothic  forias  be  retained  until  in  the  17  th  eentury;  the  ves- 
tibule and  the  beautiful  rooms  in  the  ground  story  of  the 
Peller  House  of  1605  are  still  covered  by  net  vaults. 

The  living  rooms  are  in  the  upper  stories,  the  third  being 
that  œost  richly  treated.  ffrom  a  spacious  anteroom  are  acces- 
sible the  rooms  next  the  street.  Walls  and  ceilinés  of  the 
good  rooms  were  paneled,  and  many  beautiful  paintings  are  st- 
ill preserved.  In  refinement  of  exécution  scarcely  anything 
equals  the  beautiful  works  in  the  Tucher  House.  6ood  examples 
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are  presented  by  the  hall  of  the  Fembo  House,  the  beautiful 
panel ing  fpom  the  Bibra  House  in  the  Sermanio  Muséum  (ffig.  3S  ^^), 
the  dignified  and  rioh  rooms  of  the  Seller  House,  and  the  rich 
rooms  of  the  Peller  House  and  the  hall  of  the  Merkel  House  on 
Kaplstrasse. 

The  Nuremberg  patricians  had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oity  t 
their  country  seats,  chateaus  or  fishing  houses,  surrounded 
by  walls  and  moat.  The  main  building  is  almost  invariably  a 
rectangular  house  with  structures  like  bay  Windows  projecting 
from  the  roof  beside  the  gable,  that  animate  the  simple  outl- 
ine.  Of  the  gardens  that  formerly  surrounded  the  houses,  no- 
ue remains  in  its  anoient  form.   The  simple  designs  cannot  be 
compared  with  Italian  villas;  but  in  their  unassuming  appear- 
ance,  they  are  not  without  artistic  charm.   In  the  immédiate 
and  more  distant  vicinity  of  Nuremberg  are  preserved  many  such 
small  castles.   A  pretty  example  is  that  in  Lichtenhof.  (Fitf. 
33  54) 

40.   House  Architecture  in  Swabia  and  F'ranconia. 

The  form  of  city  dwelling  described  above  is  not  limited  to 
Nuremberg;  it  is  found  in  ail  $erraany.  In  Rothenburg  the  Gei- 
selbach  and  the  Haffner  Houses,  and  in  Mlm  the  Schad  Bouse, a 
are  good  examples  of  the  like  type.   But  nowhere  are  the  form 
treatment  of  the  early  period  and  even  Sothic  motives  so  con~ 
sistently  retained  as  in  Nuremberg;  nowhere  else  in  south  Ger- 
many  bas  such  a  distinctly  local  character  of  the  style  been 
developed  as  there.  It  is  therefore  of  no  more  gênerai  hist- 
orical  interest  to  pursue  further  the  private  architecture  of 
other  cities,  even  if  it  likewise  présents  much,  that  is  beau- 
tiful; the  desoription  must  then  become  a  mère  enumeration  of 
individual  buildings. 

In  the  smaller  ffranconian  cities  are  found  numerous  buildi- 
ngs of  the  later  16  th  century,  f requently  charming  in  design, 
but  seldoffl  carefully  worked  out,   Among  the  best  is  reckoned 
the  old  Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Bamberg  of  1591  (fig.  165), 
where  the  grouping  of  the  différent  structural  «asses  is  par- 
ticularly  happy.  Also  the  distribution  of  simpler  and  more 
richly  ornamented  parts  évidences  its  artistic  feeling,  and 
the  exécution  is  proportionally  good.  The  building  remained 
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unfinished.   In  Rotheûburg  the  private  buildings  nearly  eqial 
the  public  ones,  The  Barooco  façade  of  the  Seiselbrecht  Bouse 
(1596)  is  incomplète  in  design  and  exécution.   Some  courts  are 
picturesque,  more  by  lighting  and  color  than  by  their  form  t 
treatment.  In  Marktbreit  two  bay  Windows  arrangea  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  Street  give  to  the  street  view  an  approach  to  monum- 
entality,  that  unfortïinatâly  disappears  on  doser  examination. 

41.  Thuringia  and  iesse. 

Manifold  style  tendencies  are  found  in  Thouringia  and  Hesse. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  is  perceptible  the  influe- 
ace  of  the  Saxon  school.  Very  great  cities  are  wanting;  Mer- 
seburg.  Halle  and  Erfurth  in  the  northeast  and  Warburg  in  the 
west  are  the  most  important;  but  they  neither  approach  the 
Hansa  cities  nor  the  great  commercial  places  in  south  Germany. 
There  are  wanting  architectural  représentations,  particularly 
ground  plans, for  technically  judging  the  private  architecture 
of  thèse  provinces.   In  composition  and  development,  it  seld- 
om  rises  above  a  proper  raediocrity. 

In  Srfurth  is  the  façade  of  the  House  zum  roten  Ochsen  (to 
the  red  oxen)  (1562),  with  an  lonic  order  of  pilasters  in  t 
the  second  story  placed  over  a  Doric  entablaturej  the  third 
story  is  plain;  the  great  gable  of  the  transverse  building  is 
already  Barocco.  The  lack  of  ail  feeling  for  the  organic  in 
architecture  seldom  appears  more  clearly  than  on  this  façade, 
which  is  Bowise  iseffective  in  ornamental  respects.   Better 
is  the  House  No.  13  in  the  ffischmarkt  (1584).   The  ground 
story  is  modernized;  the  upper  story  and  the  gable  of  the  t 
transverse  building  are  subdivided  by  herraes  and  pilaster  or- 
ders,  which  exhibit  a  good  feeling  for  proportions.  Likewise 
the  relief  of  the  raembers  and  ornaments  is  suitably  treated. 
The  House  zum  Stockfisch  (to  the  codfish)  (1607)  belongs  more 
to  the  north  German  séries  of  houses.   A  Kouse  in  the  Herren- 
gasse  in  Ooburg  has  a  comfortable  appearance,  high  ground  sto- 
ry and  two  low  upper  stories;  but  the  forms  are  coarse.  Of 
no  importance  are  also  some  dwellings  in  Saalfeld. 

42.  Cities  on  the  upper  Rhine;  façade  painting. 

In  the  broad  domains  from  western  Thuringia  and  Hesse  to  s 
soiithern  Swabia  wooden  construction  prédominâtes;  f  irst  -on  t 
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the  upper  Rhine  ara  again  found  important  stone  buildings. 
In  Strasburg  no  important  structure  froœ  the  early  period  bas 
remained;  also  few  may  hâve  existed.  '^^  Oolmar  possesses  some 
interesting  façades.  On  the  ao-called  Kopf  House,  the  Windo- 
ws with  pilasters  and  Gornioes,as  well  as  the  volute  gables, 
reoall  northern  buildings,  feculiar  is  a  House  on  Johannispl- 
atz,  whose  court  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  below  with  open  porti- 
cos  next  the  street  in  the  two  upper  stories.   Very  partioul- 
arly  pioturesque  however  is  a  small  corner  House  with  stairw- 
ay  tower  and  bay  window,  whose  uppermost  story  is  surréunded 
by  a  gallery  resting  on  strongly  projecting  stone  oorbels. 

The  wall  surfaces  on  this  House  were  adorned  by  paintings. 
This  mode  of  décoration  was  a  favorite  in  ail  south  ëermany, 
especially  extended  on  the  upper  Rhine.   That  it  took  its  or- 
igin  from  upper  Italy  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable  certainty. 
The  considérations  of  style,  which  oppose  a  painted  sham  arch- 
itecture, and  especially  if  treated  in  perspective,  do  not  c 
coBie  into  considération  for  the  6erman  Renaissance.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  simple  buildings  was  yet  pleasingly  animated  and 
enhanced  by  the  painting.   Holbein  had  already  given  unsurpas- 
sed  models  in  his  talented  designs.   There  already  originated 
in  Augsburg  in  1515  the  frescos  of  the  fugger  court,  which 
were  recently  attributed  to  Jôrg  Sreu,  and  Burgkmair  painted 
the  façade  of  the  Sewerbehalle  (Trades  Hall)  in  St.  Annastra- 
sse.  The  nearly  obliterated  frescos  of  the  Weber  House  must 
hâve  been  painted  by  Mathias  Kager  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17  th  century,  and  still  in  the  late  17  th  century  painted 
façades  in  Augsburg  were  not  rare.   To  the  early  16  th  cent- 
ury belong  the  very  mach  injured  paintings  in  the  0ity  Hall 
in  ijlm,  which  still  exhibit  fiothic  motives  in  the  architecture. 
But  the  particular  home  of  façade  painting  is  on  the  upper 
Rhinet  To  the  best  belongs  the  painted  architecture  on  the 
Qity  Hall  in  Muhlhausen  by  Christian  Vackensterffer  from  Col- 
mar  (1553).  Stein-o-fih.  shows  several  pretty  façades,  of  *h- 
ich  that  of  the  House  zum  weâssen  Adler  (to  the  white  eagle) 
~is  the  most  noteworthy.d^ig.  34  ^®).   In  Schaf f hausen,  Tobias 
Stimmer  painted  the  House  zum  Ritter  (to  the  knight)  in  1570 
in  a  very  skilful  manner.  Likewise  in  Switzerland,  façade 
painting  was  extended. 
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ïïote  55,    .^tèitamann,    l,    Zur  êeaohiehte  der  deut8<shen  Rena- 
issance in  Straaaàurg,      Straaburg.    1906, 
Soie  56,     After  Lambert  d  Stahl, 

43.  Switzerland. 

The  Renaissance  of  Switzerland  pHly  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Italian;  yet  the  gpound  form  of  the  House  is  G 
Êerman,  and  the  artistic  treatment  frequently  takes  its  own 
course.  Thus  a  beautiful  House  in  Sursee  near  Lucerne  (i'ig. 
;V  35  ^  )  nas  an  entirely  local  toning  of  the  motive,  that  also 
ocours  elsewhere.  Beautiful  interiors  with  rich  paneling  are 
nowise  scaroe  in  Switzerland.  A  séries  of  the  best  is  preser- 
ved  in  the  Landes  Muséum.   Among  them  the  famous  room  from  t 
the  Seidenhof  in  Zfirich  excels  ail  others  in  the  richness  of 
composition  and  oare  in  exécution;  but  the  heart-rejoicing  g 
gracefulnass  of  many  siœpler  works  of  the  leariier  period  no 
longer  belongs  to  it. 

Soie  56,      Àf ter  B eu  tache  Senaiaaance,    Abth,    17. 

44.  Southeast  german  and  Tjrol. 

feikewise  in  Bavaria,  in  Austria  and  especially  in  the  Tyrol 
is  the  relation  to  Italy  like  that  in  Switzerland.   The  perg- 
olas, whioh  hère  surround  the  naarket-places  of  many  cities  a 
and  frequently  extend  into  the  adjacent  streets,  are  an  anti- 
que motive,  that  originated  from  the  forums  of  the  Roman  col- 
onies. Dnder  rain  as  under  hot  sunshine,  traffic  withdrew 
from  the  place  intotthe  pergolas.  We  find  in  grand  develop- 
fflent  the  places  surrounded  by  porticos  in  some  Italian  cities, 
and  if  this  be  not  alone  peouliar  to  Italy,  but  likewise  ooc- 
urs  in  north  Sermany,  in  france  and  Spain,  then  must  its  wide 
extension  in  southeat  ®ermany  be  still  referred  to  the  intim- 
ate  connection  with  Italy.   It  feas  continued  in  thèse  provin- 
ces until  our  days.  Pergolas  are  still  a  motive  not  belongi- 
ng  exclusively  to  the  Renaissance;  but  in  southeast  Sermany, 
they  are  in  great  part  from  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  Tyrol ese  and  Bavari- 
an  cities  on  the  Inn  and  the  Salzach  changed  in  the  late  per- 
iod of  the  Renaissance  in  so  far,  that  chiefly  in  the  17  th 
century  horizontal  terminations  of  the  façades  were  introdu- 
ced  instead  of  the  high  gables.   This  motive  and  the  way  in 
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which  it  was  intpoduced  and  distrib*ted  in  Bavapia  points  to- 
wapd  Italy.  Certainly  the  blind  walls,  that  mark  tiae  gable, 
are  but  a  misérable  substits^e  for  the  mighty  comices  of  the 
Italian  houses. 

If  we  ffiust  recognize  in  Itie  southaast  (Serman  architectural 
style  of  the  late  16  th  and  the  17  th  centuries  the  weakende 
shoots  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  still  into  the  Bavarian  an- 
cestral  provinces,  the  Renaissance  did  not  find  entrance  from 
the  South.  The  porticos  in  the  court  of  the  Palace  at  Freis- 
ing  (1519)  and  those  in  the  Bishopshof  at  Regensbure  belong 
to  the  early  Serman  Renaissance.  This  comaieBceiHent  had  no 
suocessful  development.  A  floorishing  political  existence, 
like  other  parts  of  (eeriaany,  Bavaria  has  never  known,  and  on- 
ly  the  résidence  cities  of  iavarian  dukes  and  ôf rbishops  en- 
joyed  a  certain  prosperity.  But  the  princes,  like  the  bish- 
ops,  soon  turned  toward  the  Italian  and  the  Netherlandish  - 
Italian  art  tendencies.   In  the  broad  domains  from  the  Ijech 
to  the  Salzach  is  no  work^of  the  Serman  Renaissance,  that 
would  be  of  importance  for  the  gênerai  history  of  architect- 
ure. Likewise  in  Austria  is  lacking  a  developed  political  ex- 
istence.  A  gateway  of  the  Hofburg  in  Vienna  and  a  court  with 
porticos  on  the  Sraben  are  the  only  noteworthy  remains  of  the 
Serman  Renaissance.   The  painted  House  in  Eggenburg  from  1547 

is  noteworthy  for  its  sgraffito  drawings.   More  numerous  than 
the  City  buildings  appear  to  be  the  castles  of  the  nobility. 
Soiie  of  the  best  are  mentioned  on  page  65  .   As  in  Bavaria, 
the  Serman  tendenoy  of  the  Renaissance  was  early  supplanted 
by  the  Italian. 

Richer  and  more  individual  was  the  development  of  the  Ren- 
aissance in  the  Tyrol.  The  Tyrolese  Renaissance  takes  a  mid- 
dle  position  between  those  of  upper  Italy  and  df  Sermany  , 
but  it  is  by  nature  Serman.   Great  problems  were  not  proposed 
to  it,  and  it  is  not  monumental,  though  rich  in  cbarming  lit- 
tle  motives  and  is  full  of  its  course. 

The  design  of  the  city  house, frequently  points  to  Italy;  t 
the  motive  of  the  court  with  porticos  as  a  central  point,  ab- 
out  which  are  grouped  the  rooms  of  the  house,  is  an  ancient 
Italian  one;  it  is  found  in  many  larger  houses  of  citizens  on 
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the  Brennerstrasse.  It  is  also  a  favorite  for  oastles.   It 
is  graoefally  developed  in  three  stories  ia  the  court  of  0as- 
tle  Kampann  near  Kaltera.Cfig.  38  ^°) ,     If  the  space  be  too 
limited  for  the  plan  of  as  open  court,  then  at  least  is  a  hi- 
gher  middle  room  arranged,  that  receives  its  light  through 
the  so-called  aonitor.  Bozen  is  rich  in  such  houaes. 

Mo  te  58,     from  a  photograph, 

iikewise  the  motive  of  the  pergolas  on  the  ground  story  is 
common,  and  the  upper  termination  of  the  façade  is  not  seldom 
a  shady  cornice,  projecting  strongly  in  a  great  cavetto.  But 
the  préférence  for  bay  Windows  is  Cerman.   They  are  usually 
polygonal,  of  moderate  projection, and  extend  through  ail  upp- 
er stories.   A  characteristic  example  from  Brixen  is  the  fiouse 
represented  here.(Fig.  37  ^^). 

In  Vintschgau  and  in  Etschthal,  south  from  Bozen,  oocur  as 
other  Italian  motives,  the  open  stairways  on  the  exteriors  of 
bouses  and  open  portioos  instead  of  bay  Windows. 

The  forra  treatraent  in  détails  also  sometimes  employed  Ital- 
ian motives,  but  handled  then  in  a  freer  way.   The  décisive 
point  is  the  treatment  of  the  cornice.   The  entablature  in 
three  divisions  of  the  antique  orders;  that  is  everywhere  em- 
ployed in  Italy,  scarcely  occurs  in  the  Tyrol,  and  thereby 
results  a  fondamental  différence  in  the  gênerai  appearance 
of  the  façades. 

The  equipment  of  the  interio^s  by  paintings  and  ceilings 
in  wood  entirely  follows  the  Italian  style,  the  work  of  Ort- 
wein  ^^  mentioned  below  gives  a  rich  sélection  of  thèse  beau- 
tiful  works.  Picturesque  interiors  are  in  Castle  Tratzberg; 
but  the  best  are  the  works  in  felthurns  from  the  late  period 
of  the  16  th  century.  (1577-1586). 

iote  59,      After  Deutaohe  Senaiasanae.    Vol,    9, 

With  the  active  participation  of  the  citizens  in  public  life 
it  cannot  fail,  that  careful  attention  be  devoted  to  city  ar- 
chitecture. Its  administrative  organization  is  more  an  object 
of  the  history  of  civilization  than  of  the  history  of  art,  f 
for  which  it  is  of  but  mediuna  importance.  Some  brief  remarks, 
in  which  I  follow  the  kabors  of  Mummenhof  ^^,  may  hère  suffice. 

Èlote  80,      Mummenhof,    E,    Bas  Rathaua    in   MUrnberg   etc.    p,    159 
et   seg,    Muremberg.    1892, 


45.  Gity  Architecture. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  14  th  century,  some  œembers  of 
the  Saaller  Gouncil  had  charge  of  architecture  in  Nuremberg 
and  in  other  impérial  cities.   Their  duty  consisted  of  the 
control  and  accounting  for  the  érection  of  city  buildings. 
About  100  years  later  the  city  had  yet  but  one  architect.   HE 
was  still  a  deputy  of  the  Souncil.  In  the  course  of  the  15  th 
century,  he  became  a  salaried  officiai,  but  at  the  same  time 
remained  a  membep  of  the  Qounoil.  We  learn  of  his  duties  by 
raeans  of  the  architeot*»  books  of  Lutz  Steinlinger  (1458  ■^) 
and  of  indres  Tuoher  (1464-1475  ®2).  They  consisted  of  over- 
sight  of  existing  buildings,  the  control  of  the  érection  of 
new  city  buildings  in  its  entire  extent,  in  the  direction  of 
extinguishing  fires,  and  in  the  représentation  of  his  office 
before  the  Council. 

Vote  61,      See  Mitt,    d.   Ver,   /.  Geaeh,    d,   Stadt  HÛFnberg, 
Beft.    2,    p,   15   et   seq , 

Mote  62,      See  Bubl,    d,    lit.    Ver,    in  Stuttgart,    Vol,    64, 

Technically  director  of  the  building  office  is  the  "prepa- 
rer*on  the  Peunt;  since  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century, 
there  labor  under  him  three  city  and  work  masters,  two  master 
stoneoutters  and  one  master  carpenter.   The  préparer  and  the 
masters  under  him  design  and  construot  the  buildings;  only  f 
for  fortifications  were  foreign  engineers  sometimes  called. 

The  Nuremberg  conditions  are  also  typical  for  other  cities. 
Magisterial  régulations  also  applead  early  to  private  archi- 
tecture. The  oldest  building  ordinance,of  which  I  hâve  know- 
ledge,  was  issued  by  Louis  the  Bavarian  after  the  burning  of 
the  city  of  àéunich  in  1327;  it  may  hâve  been  quite  imperfect, 
/but  those  01  the  year  1370,  as  well  as  the  building  ordinances 
froffl  the  15  th  century  oontained  in  the  Red  Book  of  Ulm,  give 
rules  entering  into  détails. 

46.  Gity  Halls. 

The  first  rank  among  city  and  public  buildings  is  assumed 
by  the  city  halls.  Their  number  is  great.   Just  the  16  th  c 
century  is  extremely  rich  in  new  city  hall  structures.   The 
requirements  were  still  simple;  the  ground  story  usually  oon- 
tained a  large  hall,  bread  porches  or  other  sale  rooms  and  s 
some  subordinate  rooms.   That  or  the  upper  story  oontained  t 
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the  great  hall,  the  room  for  the  sittings  of  the  fireat  and  t 
the  Saall  Souncila,  some  elerks*  pooms,  and  the  rooms  for  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Soffletimes  besides  the  Qity  Halls, 
there  existed  separate  chanoellery  buildings.   In  solving  the 
programme,  a  wide  room  was  assigned  to  the  représentatives, 
at  least  in  the  great  and  rioh  cities.  The  hall  with  its  ves- 
tibules and  entranoes  predominated.  îhe  broad  corridors  in  the 
ground  story  sometimes  served  as  store  rooms,  and  the  spacious 
porticos  before  the  halls  and  chancelleries  had  also  the  prac- 
tioal  purpose  of  serving  waiting  persons  as  a  place  for  rem- 
aining,  like  the  sali  de  pas  perdus  (waiting  hall)  of  the  fr- 
ench  buildings  for  justice. 

The  Oity  Hall  at  Schweinfurt  scarcely  contains  anything  but 
porticos  and  halls,  like  the  Palladiaa-aoademic  City  Hall  at 
Augsburg  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  office  rooms  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Nuremberg  is  already  quite  considérable. 

tikewise  in  the  superstructure  of  the  city  halls  is  shown 
an  endeavor  to  treat  in  an  earnest  and  dignified  manner  the 
seat  of  the  city  government.  If  we  look  aside  from  the  great 
and  splendid  structures  in  Nuremberg,  Augsburg  and  Strasburg, 
which  belong  to  a  différent  style  tendency,  then  the  city  Hall 
at  Rothenburg-a-T  (after  1572,  by  the  Nuremberg  master  J.  Wolf) 
stands  superic  ^rong  south  German  city  halls.   Before  a  Goth- 
ic  wing  with  î  --^  and  slender  tower,  that  contains  in  the  main 
story  the  grejtthall  and  some  side  rooms,  is  placed  the  new  b 
building  of  almost  the  same  size.  Both  together  compose  a 
mighty  group.   (fig.  38  ®^).  Much  is  not  worked  out  in  déta- 
il; but  what  unconstrained  power  is  expressed  in  not  only  the 
gênerai  design,  but  also  in  the  many  détails,  in  the  great  e 
external  stairs,  in  the  dimensions  and  the  form  treatment  of 
the  vestibule,  in  the  naive  arrangement  of  the  stairway  tower, 
in  the  grouping  of  the  Windows  etc.   The  forms  of  the  vestib- 
ule and  of  the  southern  portai  betray  a  more  intiraate  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  than  we  find  elsewhere  among 

Qerman  masters. 

Mote  63,      À/ter   a  photographe 

Of  the  same  time  as  the  Rothenburg  City  Hall,  even  if  smal- 
1er  in  dimensions,  is  that  at  Schweinfurt  (fig.  39  ®^),  built 
in  1570  by  Nicolaus  Hofmann  from  Halle.   The  building  pleases 
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by  its  boldly  clear  groupin.é  and  the  elevated  dignity  of  its 
proportions,  in  which  it  excels  most  works  of  the  German  Ren- 
"/âissanoe,  The  builder  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  Sity 
Hall  at  altenbupg,  which  was  ereoted  in  1582-15Ô4  ôfter  the 
designs  of  Nicolaus  Gromann.  It  is  astonishing  at  this  buil- 
ding, that  is  allied  to  the  Saxon  school  in  its  détails,  with 
what  simple  means  the  great  mass  is  animated  and  subdivided. 
In  the  élévation  of  the  tower  are  perhaps  to  be  found  recoll- 
ections of  the  stairway  tower  of  Gastle  Hartenfels  near  Torgau. 

^ote  84,      ïfter  ïïï'itsoh, 

The  City  Hall  in  Heilbronn  was  slowly  built  after  a  fire  ( 
(1535).  The  simple  façade  is  preceded  by  a  ramp  supported  by 
lonic  arcades,  up  to  which  lead  steps  at  both  sides.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  third  story  and  rising  above  the  roof  com- 
ice are  arranged  the  dials  of  an  astronomical  clock  within  a 
graceful  architecture  of  columns  and  pilasters.  To  the  end 
of  the  century  belong  the  rear  wing  of  the  6ity  Hall  and  of 
the  adjacent  Syndics'  Building.  On  thèse  also  the  window 
mouldings  are  still  Gothic;  only  on  the  beautiful  gables  is 
developed  a  greater  richnese  of  for-ifi.  In  the  oontrast  of  the 
richly  subdivided  gabèe  to  the  sàmply  treated  façades,  thèse 
buildings  are  particularly  characteristic  examples  of  the  de- 
veloped south  German  Renaissance.  In  Baden,  the  little  lâity 
flall  at  Gernsbach  (of  1Ô17)  still  belongs  to  the  good  Renais- 
sance acoording  to  the  spirit  of  the  composition,  in  spite 
of  its  Barocco  treatment  of  the  détails.  On  the  City  Hall 
(Chancellery  Building)  at  Constance,  the  court  with  open  por- 
ticos  and  the  remains  of  painting  is  as  pleasing  on  few  works 
of  the  German  Renaissance.  Only  an  insufficient  représenta- 
tion of  the  intimate  oharm  of  this  court  is  given  by  Fig.  41, 

Bote   65,      After   a  photograph, 

The  Oity  Hall  at  Lucerne,  located  on  the  sloping  bank  of  t 
the  Reuss,  rises  above  an  open  portico.  The  second  story  is 
a  ground  story  above.   The  composition  is  clear,  and  the  tre- 
atment of  the  foras  is  unusually  careful.  The  effect  is  sub- 
stantially  based  on  the  good  graduation  of  the  heights  of  the 
stories. 

47.  Other  Public  Buildings. 

B'or  the  judgement  of  fether  public  buil  ]  L  i-^,;s,  2-\^  o7  -i'^U:'' 
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I  know  froBi  aiy  owd  observation,  it  is  especially  doubtful,  s 
siDce  almost  bo  good  plans  bave  beec  published.  Just  bere 
would  knowledge  of  tiie  ground  plans  be  of  importance,  in  ord- 
er  to  olearly  reach  the  basai  questions,  the  reQuireinents 
that  thèse  buildings  had  to  fulfil  in  internai  respects. 
48.  Buildings  for  Higher  Instruction. 

In  artistic  importance  the  buildings  for  higher  instruction 
précède.  They  are  not  only  city  institutions,  but  in  part 
are  also  foundations  by  princes. 

|ror  the  plan  of  the  universities,  the  intimate  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  the  Church  was  a  determining  influence. 
It  is  to  be  fflore  fully  investigated,  what  relations  existed 
between  the  universities  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Jesuit 
collèges,  and  how  both  were  developed  out  of  the  plan  of  the 
mediaeval  monastery.  At  the  University  of  Wtirzburg,(Fig.  42     ) , 
aifoundatioE  of  the  Prince  Bishop  Jnlius  Echter  von  Mespelbr- 
unn,  the  analogy  is  striking  at  once.  The  buildings  surround 
an  approxiffistely  square  court.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court 
lies  the  dhurch.   The  University  with  its  stately  corridors 
and  bigh  stories  must  make  en  important  impression,  and  it  is 
still  imposing  by  its  earnest  dignity.  The  forms  on  the  ext- 
etior  are  those  of  the  Penaissance.  The  rusticated  arcades 
of  the  court  already  stand  at  the  transition  to  the  Barocco. 
I  shall  return  to  the^ Ohurch  in  Chapter  11.  The  University 
at  Wtirzburg  was  begun  in  1582;  the  design  was  by  A,   Kal,  the 
érection  by  W.  Beringer  from  Freiburg-i-E. 

Mote   t6,      Courteously  furnished   by   University   Inspecter   von 
Borsig, 

We  fina  a  similar  treutment  of  foras  on  the  Renaissance  fa- 
çade of  the  City  Hall  (Pig.  43  '^^),  as  on  the  arcades  of  this 
university  court.  The  former  University  at  Altdorf  is  unim- 
portant. 

Vote  6*7,      Àfter  Fritseh. 

Afflong  the  gymnasiums,  that  at  Ansbach  (1563)  is  the  most  im- 
portant. The  four  wings  are  grouped  around  a  siiple  court 
with  porticos.  The  southern  adjoins  the  Church  of  S.  Gumper- 
tus.  The  internai  subdivision  is  no  longer  the  orieinsl  one, 
since  the  building  is  now  transformed  for  judicial  purposes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  exterior  has  retained  its  oriéinal 
form.  The  ground  story  is  sepsrated  from  the  two  upper  sto- 
ries  by  a  bold  cornice,  thereby  produciné  a  very  distinct  • 
subdivision  of  tbe  heights.   The  surfaces  are  otterwise  ani- 
-;  mated  by  ashlar— work  in  plaster  and  by  séraffito  friezes.  * 
Barocco  transverse  éables  pro.ject  froiri  the  surfaces  of  the 
roof  and  crown  the  building,  tJiat  fornis  an  intesesting  group 
with  the  adjacent  S.  Gumpertus*  U'ciarch. 

The  Symnasium  in  Eothenburg  is  simàlar  in  composition  and 
treatment  of  form  to  the  City  Hall  there.   That  at  Coburg, 
(fig.  44  °   ),    a  foundation  of  Duke  Johann  Casimir,  whose  sta- 
tue adorns  the  angle,  was  built  in  IwC^^  and  is  pleasiné  by 
the  good  distribution  or  Windows  and  wall  surfaces.  Gables 
and  transverse  gables  sre  ornamented  by  pilasters,  volutes 
and  obelisks.   A  simple  and  dignified  structure. 

49.  HosJDitals. 

Hospitals  already  existed  in  great  numbers  during  the  midd- 
le  âges;  the  14  th  century  is  particular  exhibits  noany  round- 
ations.  Amoii^  those  of  the  Renaissance  period,  the  Julius  r 
Hospital  in  Wtlrzburg  is  the  greatest.   However  the  buildinps 
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were  rebuilt  et  about  the  end  of  the  1/  th  and  the  course  of 
r'^  the   18  th  centuries,  so  tbôt  notning  now  remains  of  the  foun- 
dation buildings.   The  Hospitel  at  Eothenburg  is  a  greet  end 
simple  building,  stately,  yet  without  pretension. 

50.  Buildings  for  Commerce  and  Traiiic. 

Buildings  for  commerce  and  traffic  were  not  lacking  in  the 
commeràèal  cities  of  upper  Germany  already  in  the  leter  mid- 
nie  âges,   in  Schongau  on  the  Lech  existed  fron.  142C  a  baie- 
or  storehouse,  wherein  the  éoods  passing  between  Italy  anc  • 
Auésbure  were  deposited  for  payn^ent.   îbe  builoines  were  at' 
the  same  time  a  weiéh-house  and  a  éranary.   In  K'bralineen  , 
the  Paredies  is  an  old  wooden  structure  from  the  14  th  centu- 
ry, intended  for  use  by  butchers,  and  especially  fer  trade 
in  hides,  and  which  is  still  in  use.   The  Granary  in  i^urerr.- 
berg  is  a  stately  iate:6otfiie  nuildiné  erected  in  1495  ;  it 
conteins  in  the  lower  story  a  ereet  hall  for  traffic,  with 
storerooms  in  the  upper  stories.   The  tuildinE  was  rebuilt 
in  récent  years.   This  arrangement,  resuitinË  froïT;  the  purpose 
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of  ihe   building  and  from  tbe  manner  in  which  traffic  in  coun- 
try  products  «as  carried  on  until  our  time,  we  likewise  find 
in  tbe  granaries  of  the  16  th  anci  Ir  th  centuries,  The  nio&t 
important  are  indeed  those  at  Olm,  built  in  lt591-1594  by  Geo- 
rge Buchmtlller,  and  those  in  the  city  of  Steyr  in  upper  Aust- 
riû  (1-,12).  Tney  are  simple  and  suitable  structures;  the  few 
décorative  accessories  are  plaster  ashlart*work  ana  sgraffito. 
The  Abattoir  in  Nuremberg,  a  building  of  the  ending  Iw  th  cen- 
tury,  has  a  great  portico  of  wooden  construction  in  its  ground 
story;  its  artistic  importance  is  not  great. 

Concerning  guild  halls  and  rooms  for  the  sexes,  I  cannot 
speak  from  my  own  observations.   Indeed  but  few  heve  remained 
unchanged.  Tbe  same  is  true  for  the  old  inns.  Onder  the  com- 
mercial conditions  very  différent  from  our  own,  the  require- 
ments  for  great  rooms  were  far  less  than  now;  but  tbere  must 
be  spacious  courts,  stables,  snd  sheds  for  protection  of  wag- 
ons. Such  designs  may  still  be  seen  in  the  smaller  cities; 
but  I  know  none  of  artistic  importance.  This  entire  domain 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  civilization,  than  to  the 
history  of  architecture. 
t)l.  f'ortif  ications. 

âll  cities  were  still  fortified  in  the  16  th  and  17  th  cen- 
turies, snd  the  larger  ones  had  their  arsenals.   This  realm 
also  but  partially  concerns  the  history  of  architecture. 

Tbe  forf if ications  during  the  later  middle  âges  consister 
of  wall  and  ditch;  as  a  higher  expression,  the  casemate  was 
inserted  between  the  two.   The  side  protection  was  by  the  sem- 
'/■-icircular  or  angulsr  projecting  towers.  F^or  the  city  gâtes 
was  still  common  the  form  of  a  gâte  tower  with  forecourt  and 
drawbridge,  but  besides  which  the  form  of  the  tower  fort  al- 
ready  occurs  early,  where  tbe  gateway  leads  throuéh  a  greater  ■ 
precedine  work  (barbican),  and  within  which  this  leads,  not 
througb  the  tower  itself,  but  beside  it  into  the  city.  Of  t 
the  last  kina  are  the  Nuremberg  tower  forts.  The  wall  s  wijbh 
their  towers  and  the  high  tower  forts  of  the  middle  âges  fre- 
quently  bave  a  massive  architectural  effect.  But  when  in  the 
course  of  the  le  th  century,artillery  was  systematically  dev- 
eioped,  tbere  appeared  instead  of  the  old  walls  and  barbièans, 
the  System  of  low  bastions  and  curtains  with  their  earth  emb- 
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embankments.  Architeoturally  noteworthy  gênerai  fortificati- 
ons of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  therefore  scarcely  exist; 
but  there  still  arose  important  detached  works. 

'The  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Nurembure  were  completed 
by  the  four  gâte  towers  built  in  1554-1568  after  the  plans  of 
George  Unger.  The  towers  stand  on  the  axes  of  the  streets, 
~.,and  the  gateway  leads  through  the  forecourt  at  the  slde.   The 
four  famous  towers  of  the  Laufer,  Prauen,  Spittler  and  Neaen 
gâtes  are  not  complète  rebuildings  of  the  16  th  century,  but 
are  merely  new  exteriors  of  the  ancient  rectangular  towers. 
The  may  be  compared  to  great  columns.   In  their  round ed  forra 
as  entirely  isolated,  they  happily  contribute  to  the  total  v 
view  of  the  Nuremburg  tower  forts,  none  of  which  bas  unfortu- 
nately  remained  entirely  unchanged.   Their  notable  individual- 
ized  form  already  made  them  typical  of  the  city,  soon  after 
their  érection!  they  assume  a  predominating  place  in  the  viewv 
and  perspectives  of  the  city  from  the  late  lô  th  century,  and 
they  indeed  combine  definitely,  if  not  in  the  view  of  the  ci- 
ty, yet  in  certain  parts  of  it. 

In  Nôrdlingen  are  the  slender  round  towers  of  the  Ceininâer 
and  Lopsinger  gâtes,  even  if  far  reaioved  fro.i]  tne  grandeur  of 
the  Nuremburg  towers,  yet  they  are  distinôuished  by  good  pro- 
portions and  by  suitable  outlines,  and  ths  Reimlinger  Sate  w 
with  défensive  projection  and  orotecting  roof  has  at  least  a 
picturesque  effect.   The  Nôrdlinéen  gâte  towers  were  built 
by  Gideon  Backer  toward  the  end  of  the  16  th  century.  The 
Powder  Tower  of  Gastls  Burghausen,  projectinè  toward  the  Webr. 
a  small  lake,  surpasses  in  dry  massiveness  the  iûireniburg  gâte 
towers,  but  it  is  cast  far  into  the  shade  by  the  mighty  bulw- 
ark  of  the  iVunod  in  Schaff hausen. 
52.   Arsenals. 

Amon^,  the  city  arsenals,  that  of  nuremburâ  was  indeed  the 
greatest.  At  the  entrance  stands  a  small  administration  buil- 
ding with  thick  angle  towers;  beyond  are  found  courts  and  ôr- 
eat  magazines.  The  very  extensive  desién  présents  nothiné  of 
artistic  interest,  except  in  the  administration  building  and 
the  èraceful  little  stairway  towers  of  the  sinsle  Dortico.  î 
The  Arsenal  in  Schaff hausen  was  built  in  1617  by  Johann  Jacob 
Meyer.   On  ths  stately  buildinâ,  the  use  of  lorins  and  -liOtives 
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of  tiie  ear-ly  Renaissance  is  striking.  The  Arsenal  in  Ooburg 
is  a  simple  dry  building  of  the  beéinning  of  the  16  th  centu- 
ry.  The  beautiful  façade  of  the  Augsburg  Arsenal  belongs  to 
a  différent  séries. 

53.  Oastles  in  gênerai. 

The  highest  problems  placed  before  the  German  architecture 
of  the  lô  th  and  17  th  centuries,  however,  were  by  the  nobil- 
ity  with  their  castles  and  palaces. 

The  castle  of  the  Renaissance  was  derived  from  the  fortiii- 
ed  building.   The  raediaeval  castle  was  entirely  a  defensiwe 
structure.  Reasons  of  fortification  determined  the  choice  of 
location,  and  thus  fixed  the  form  of  the  fortress.   To  conve- 
nience  of  arrangement  as  a  dwelling  and  to  artistic  equipment, 
very  little  attention  was  paid,  and  in  gênerai  the  castles  w 
were  hard  and  uncomfortable,  aocording  to  our  ideas  of  habit- 
ation. Some  splendid  examples  and  exceptions  cannot  neutral- 
ize  this  gênerai  impression.  From  the  fortress  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill  or  in  a  lake  is  to  be  distinguished  the  city  cita- 
del.  There  the  middle  aôes  already  sometimes  had  to  satisfy 
high  needs  as  habitations,  even  in  splendid  treatment.  Like 
the  Capitol  of  the  Roman  cities  was  it  a  part  of  the  city  for- 
tifications. It  is  not  only  enclosed  and  capable  of  defence 
on  the  outer  side,  but  also  toward  the  city,  not  merely  where 
it  has  an  elevated  location  and  towers  above  the  city,  as  in 
Nuremburg  or  Burghausen  on  the  Salzach,  but  also  where  it  li- 
es no  higher  than  the  city,  as  in  Munich  or  Stuttgart.   As  t 
the  seats  of  rulers  like  princes  or  bishops,  already  in  the 
15  th  century  were  they  more  richly  equi^ped  than  the  isolat- 
ed  knight's  castel.   The  Albrechtsburé  at  Meissen,  the  Gastle 
at  Ingolstadt  etc.  are  splendid  examples;  their  great  vaulted 
rooms  still  make  a  stately  impression. 

The  transition  from  the  castle  to  the  palace  appears  in  the 
p;/15  th  century;  it  was  in  full  career  in  the  16  th;  but  even 
in  the  first  hali  of  the  17  th  century,  it  was  not  entirsly 
completed,  and  but  few  palaces  are  entirely  free  from  défens- 
ive constructions.  This  is  on  the  one  hand  based  on  the  fact, 
that  the  palaces  were  seldom  erected  as  entirely  new  structu- 
res, but  were  chiefly  extensions  and  reconstructions  of  older 
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castles,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  trench  château  architec- 
ture, wbich  was  more  or  Xess  a  prototype  of  the  German,  still 
permits  its  dérivation  from  the  castle  to  be  seen  plainlyin 
even  the  16  tn  century.  The  outer  and  inner  castle  is  trans- 
ferred  to  the  ''lower  court"  and  the  ''court  of  honor";  a  regu- 
lar  plan  prédominâtes,  without  strich  symmetry  beiné  an  object 
in  ail  cases.   An,éle  towers  and  dormers  at  least  retain  the 
animated  outlines  of  the  ancient  castle.  For  smaller  chateaus 
men  were  satiêfied  with  one  court,  around  which  were  grouped 
the  buildings  on  three  or  four  sides.  The  angles  were  exter- 
nally  marked  by  raised  walls  or  by  towers.   The  motive  of  the 
single  court  with  porticos,  that  was  so  widely  distributed  in 
the  Italian  palace,  is  rarely  found  in  B'rance.   If  space  is 
lacking  for  an  internai  court,  then  even  for  the  smaller  buil- 
dings, the  grouping  of  the  masses  of  the  structure  is  animated 
by  four  bold  angle  projections.   In  the  treatment  of  the  faç- 
ade, the  subdivision  by  pilaster  orders  prédominâtes.   The  or- 
nament  is  fine  and  graceful,  though  frequently  somewhat  aust- 
ère.  In  the  early  period  the  connection  with  the  school  of 
the  Certosa  is  not  to  be  denied. 

We  likewise  meet  with  thèse  basai  tendencies  of  the  S^rench 
château  architecture  in  the  Serman.  Yet  it  is  to  be  more  ful- 
ly  investigated,  hou  far  an  independent  development  produceà 
similarity  of  plan  under  the  compulsion  of  like  conditions. 
In  Germany  also  in  the  16  th  century  were  lessened  the  reoui- 
rements  for  defensibility.  The  possibility  of  defenâing  the 
City  citadel  a^ainst  the  city  was  reduced  or  entirely  omitted, 
and  the  country  seats  of  the  nobles  were  not  built  exclusive- 
ly  on  the  heiehts,  but  also  on  the  plains.  A  wet  ditch  was 
reéarded  as  sufficient  for  tne  défense  of  the  dweliing:  this 

was  even  lacking  hère  and  there,  as  on  the  old  Château  of 
Schleissheim,  built  by  ?alhelm  V. 

?or  new  desiéns,  a  redular  éround  form  was  the  aim  for  the 
gênerai  plan.   The  buildings  enclosed  a  rectanéular  court. 
"  ùikewise  to  the  reéular  arrangement  of  tne  éround  plan  in 
détail  was  areater  attention  oaid  than  in  the  middle  aées. 
The  niediseval  castle  was  an  uninbabitaMs  structure;  passaée 
within  the  dwelline  occurred  entirely  throu^h  the  rooms.  Now 
corridors  were.  arranôed.   In  the  Palace  at  Baden  (Fié.  4c  ^~0 , 
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begun  in  15ô9  by  Caspar  Weinhart  from  Benedictbeuren,  a  corr- 
idor extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  On 
both  sides  are  arranged  the  rooms,  and  nearly  every  one  bas 
its  own  entrance.  If  the  buildings  surround  a  court  with  por- 
tocos,  then  thèse  open  porticos  take  the  place  of  corridors; 
thus  in  the  Palace  at  Stuttgart  (Pis.  4ô  ^^).   In  upper  Bava- 
ria,  in  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  the  grouping  of  the  buildings 
around  a  rectangular  court  with  porticos  is  the  normal  form 
of  the  seat  of  the  rural  noble. 

Mote  63.      From  Lûbks,    W,    GesGhiahte  der  deutsohen  Renaisa- 
anae,    Stuttgart.      1872-1873.. 

Mote  69.      From  Beutaohe  Eenaisaanoe,    Abt.    37. 

But  the  corridors  in  nowise  find  éeneral  acceptance,  and 
especially  in  princely  palaces,  the  adoption  of  Spanish  étiq- 
uette seems  to  hâve  stood  in  the  way  of  the  common  exécution 
, ■  .  of  the  System.   Access  to  the  apartments  of  the  princes  must 
f':)leaô   through  several  anterooms  guarded  by  halberdiers.   Int- 
ecesting  information  is  afforded  by  Philipp  Hainhofer's  fami- 
liar  Relation  of  the  year  1611.  "^^ 

Ifote   70,      See  Zeits.    d.    Hiat.    Vereifi  f.    Sahmabea   a.    Meuburg. 
Vol.    8.    p.    66   et   aeg. 

The  requirements  concerning  nuaiber  anô  size  of  the  living 
apartments  oi  tne  princes  were  still  moderate;  but  numerous 
and  large  rooms  were  necessary  for  the  numerous  coubtiers  and 
servants.   Also  the  number  of  ouest  rooms  was  considérable. 
The  highest  demands  were  those  of  the  state  apartments.  Bes- 
ides  the  audience  rooms  with  their  anterooms,  almost  every 
palace  contained  a  stately  f estai  hall.  Furthermore  the  pal- 
ace chapel  is  an  essential  part  of  the  great  castles.   It  is 
generally  placed  in  the  main  building,  rarely  in  a  separate 
structure.   Already  before  the  middle  of  the  lô  th  century, 
the  stairway  with  a  straight  fliéht  finds  acceptance  from  It- 
aly  elsewhere;  but  the  most  widely  distributed  forîTi  of  stair- 
way  during  the  entire  century  continues  to  be  the  winding. 

?or  the  distribution  of  the  rooms  in  the  separate  stories, 
there  indeed  existed  no  entirely  fixed  rules;  yet  it  oassed 
as  normal,  that  in  the  érounj  story  should  be  claced  officiai 
and  bousekeepins  rooms,  in  the  second  story  beinp  the  livine 
and  state  apartments,  with  the  rooms  for  servants  in  tne  upper. 
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The  internai  treatment  of  the  rooms  was  rich  and  splendid; 
of  ail  tbis  magnificence,  but  little  has  been  preserved. Ves- 
tibules and  corridors,  as  well  as  porticos  were  mostly  vaul- 
ted;  the  usual  forms  of  vaults  are  the  net  vault  and  the  éro- 
ined  cross  vault;  the  latter  only  frosi  the  late  16  th  century 
onward.   The  treatment  of  the  livinâ  rooms  did  not  substanti- 
ally  differ  from  those  of  the  rooins  of  citizens.   Paintiné  t 
the  walls  and  ceilinés  is  the  most  common  form  of  artistic 
treatment;  there  further  occurs  stucco-work,  êobelins  tapes- 
try  and  mural  paintins, 

To  the  early  period  beloné  the  simple  and  beautiful  rooms 
in  the  third  story  of  the  Trausnitz  near  Landshut  (about 
1535)  with  ornamental  paneling,  sober  coffered  ceiliné  and  b 
beautiful  stoves.  Overrich  and  àlready  somewhat  Barocco  is 
the  panelino  and  ceiling  of  the  master's  room  in  the  lortress 
of  Ooburg;  its  beauty  consists  more  in  détails  than  in  the 
général  effect.  More  than  in  Germany  rsmains  in  the  Tyrol — 
I  mention  later  the  palaces  of  îratzberé,  Velthurns  near  Bri- 
xen.  Ambras  and  others. 
54.  Larger  Halls. 

The  faiehest,  that  ths  architectural  ornamentation  of  the 
Mergan  Renaissance  could  produce,  it  undertook  in  the  areat 
State  halls  of  the  princely  palaces.  The  proportions  of  thè- 
se halls  havs  become  loreiên  to  us;  they  are  loné  and  low; 
the  leneth  is  usually  about  three  times  the  breadth,  and  this 
is  important,  about  one-hali  éreater  than  their  hei,êht.  In 
the  Spanish  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Ambras  in  the  Tyrol,  the 
style  of  the  wooden  ceiling  is  Serman,  that  of  the  walls  with 
stucco-work,  grotesques  and  the  iiie-size  statues  of  fiapsourg 
princes  being  Ttalian.  The  great  hall  of  the  Palace  Hohenlo- 
he  at  Weikersheim  (about.  1505)  is  adorned  by  painting  and  hun- 
tin$  trophies;  the  ornament  is  already  very  Barocco  and  the 
gênerai  impression  is  fanciful.  Of  the  most  appropriate  mag- 
nificence is  the  hall  of  Palace  ?'urstenberé  at  Heiliéenberé 
(1534;  ffig.  47   ).  The  rather  Barocco  forms  indicate  Nether- 
landisn  influences. 

Ho  te   71,      From   a   photograph. 

In  the  palace  chapels,'  men  frequently  adhsred  to  Gothic  fo- 
rms, that  were  retained  in  the  church  architecture  of  the  Ren- 
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Renaissance  until  in  the  17  th  century.  The  Palace  Ghapel  in 
Stuttgart  bas  a  Gothic  net  vault,  and  fur-ther  toe  Ghapel  of 
the  Sriedrichsbau  at  Heidelberg,  as  well  as  xhose  of  the  Pal- 
ace at  Aschaffenberg  froai  the  early  17  th  century,  is  Gothic. 
^1  55.   I^ost  important  monuments. 

But  few  of  the  great  palaces  were  entirely  rebuilt  anew  in 
the  lô  th  and  17  th  centuries;  generally  only  certain  parts 
were  built  new;  this  frequently  concerned  merely  additions  to 
existing  buildings.  In  the  latter  respect,  nothing  higher 
was  indeed  attained  than  in  the  splendid  paèace  court  at  Mer- 
seburg.  The  stately  gothic  building  was  erected  by  BishOD 
Thilo  von  Trotha  in  the  years  1480-1439,  and  it  encloses  on 
three  sides  the  great  court,  that  adjoins  the  north  side  of 
the  Oathedral.  f'rom  1605  onward  this  palace  was  transformed 
under  Duke  George  von  Sachsen  by  the  architect  «elchior  Brun- 
ner.   The  forms  of  this  transformation  are  those  of  a  devel- 
oped  Renaissance  tending  toward  Barocco,  bold  and  still  not 
bombastic,  of  excellent  exécution.  Whatever  new  is  added  is 
indeed  not  very  much,  and  yet  the  whole  has  the  character  of 
the  late  Renaissance.   There  is  nothing  puérile  in  the  old  or 
in  the  new;  the  simple  rectangular  design  is  beautiiully  ani- 
mated  by  the  hién  sables  of  the  roof;  bay  Windows,  portais, 
and  by  the  stairway  tower  (windinô  in  stone);  very  happily  a 
added  is  the  beautiful  bay  window,  that  breaks  the  symmetry 
of  the  loné  façade  without  entirely  destroyins  it.  Kow  the 
ivy  and  wild  vine  even  heishten  the  picturesque  impression 
of  the  court. 

Among  the  buildings  entirely  belonging  to  the  Renaissance, 
are  reckoned  the  portions  of  the  Palace  at  Neuburê  on  the  Do- 
nau  built  by  Otto  Heinrich  and  his  huntins  Castls  Grunau,  as 
the  earliest.   I  saw  Palace  Neuburd  a  number  of  years  since 
and  am  unable  te  state  in  détail,  how  much  of  the  extended 
and  stately  buildinss  belong  to  the  early  period.   On  the  ol- 
dest  parts  occur  Renaissance  forms  in  a  very  immature  concep- 
tion beside  those  of  the  late  Sothic;  only  the  décoration  of 
the  vault  over  the  gateway  (1545)  is  executed  in  pure  and  be- 
autiful Renaissance  forms  indeed  by  ïtalian  stucco-workers. 

About  contemporary  is  the  Palace  at  TQbinéen,  built  by  Duke 
Ulrich.   In  the  late  le  th  century  it  was  considerably  trans- 
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transformed  and  enlar$ed.  On  the  Palace,  which  î  hâve  never 
seen,  the  fortress  character  appears  to  preponderate;  it  is 
still  substantially  Gothic:  the  Renaissance  forms  on  the  por- 
ch  and  other  places  are  mostly  décorative  additions  with  imp- 
erfect  treataent  oi  forms.   The  portai  to  the  inner  court  oi 
the  Palace    indeed  likewise  belongs  to  the  time  of  Ulrich 
and  was  merely  restored  in  1579;  on  the  contrary,  the  outer 
portai    only  oriéinated  about  1610,  with  its  Barocco  upoer 
portion  as  well  as  tne  entire  wide  éateway. 
}}ote   72,      See  Fritsch,    Vol.    4,    p.  270, 

Soie   78,      See    the  same,    PI,    269, 

The  old  Palace  at  Stuttgart  (i'ig.  46),  a  desi^én  of  the  15 
th  century,  was  frorn  1533  rebuilt  anew  in  éreat  part;  Aberlin 
Tretsch  is  named  as  the  architect.  Of  the  older  building  on- 
ly the  eastern  wing  remains.  The  exterior  has  yet  an  appear- 
ance  entirely  like  a  castle;  entirely  plain,  it  is  only  effec- 
tive by  its  ffiighty  and  simply  subdivided  masses.   Three  sides 
of  the  court  are  surrounded  by  poiîticos.   Ëver  new  charnfi  is 
won  by  the  motive  and  its  effect  is  always  assurée .   Hers  is 
obtained  a  particularly  piquant  effect  by  the  interruption  of 
the  uppermost  portico  above  the  middle  of  the  south  side  and 
the  extension  upwards  beside  the  interruption.   îbe  gênerai 
effect  is  hère  principal;  much  in  détails  remains  incouiDlete. 
Of  the  formerly  splendid  internai  treatment  only  remain  some 
portais  and  the  Palace  Chapel,  sestored  some  years  since.   T 

The  rich  net  vault  is  still  Gothic.   On  the  former  treatment 
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-  and  the  sarden,  see  the  work  mentioned  below.   'l'o  the  subor- 

^^  dinate  structures  of  the  Palace  also  belongs  the  Casino  (Lust- 
haus),  built  by  Georée  Béer  in  1575-1590,  torn  down  in  1846. 
It  is  dangerous  to  judée  of  a  buildiné  no  lonser  existing.  B 
But  the  attempt  must  hère  be  made;  for  scarcely  elsewhere  or- 
iéinated  a  structure  of  similar  importance  within  the  narrow 
domain  of  the  style  of  the  German  Renaissance  of  the  16  th  c 
century,  in  which  the  artist  could  so  purely  embody  his  idéal, 
as  in  the  Casino.   The  building  was  not  intended  for  daily  u 
use,  but  only  for  récréation  and  for  dreater  festiwals  at  the 
court,  t.ikewise  in  it  as  in  most  works  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance is  the  purpose  exoressed  more  apprcpriately  in  tne  int- 
ernai and  external  appearance.   Tne  German  Renaissance  has 
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produced  more  important  works,  but  none  thet  bears  a  éayer  and 
more  festal  stamp  than  this  peculiar  building.   And  by  what 
simple  moLives  is  this  expression  attained!  A   great  rectang- 
ular  structure  without  any  éroupinm  is  surrounded  on  ail  sid- 
es  by  a  portico,  at  the  angles  bein.g  round  towers;  open  stair- 
ways  at  the  middle  oi  the  longer  sides  lead  to  the  upper  sto- 
ry;  over  the  landings  are  the  upper  stories  oi  the  porticos; 
great  and  richly  grouped  Windows  and  rich  fables  animate  the 
nucleus  structure.  In  the  interior  (Eig.  45  ^) ,    the  sround 
story  contains  a  hall  in  4  aisles  with  water  basins,  and  the 
upper  story  is  one  great  hall.  The  lower  halls  may  be  charm- 
ing,  though  somewhat  heavy;  on  the  contrary,  the  éreat  hall 
doubtless  had  a  grand  efiect.  Before  ail  the  proportions  of 
height  are  freer  than  for  most  other  great  halls. 

Jfote   74.      Lûàke.    Vol,    1.    p.  S5S. 

Ilote   75 ,      From   Pri  tz. 

îhs  main  building  of  the  Palace  at  Baden  was  built  after 
1559  by  Gaspar  Weinhart  from  Benedictbeuern.   It  is  connected 
by  porticos  with  an  older  portion  of  the  Palace.   The  lower 
portico  has  wide  arched  openings  on  Doric  columns;  in  the  up- 
per portico  occur  two  arches  over  one  in  the  lower  one;  the 
columns  are  lonic.   Tne  forms  are  bcla  and  ci  rare  beauty  in 
drawiné,  permittiné  tne  recoènition  of  the  study  of  Sériions 
books  on  architecture.   Particalârly  char^iiné  is  the  saall 
domed  structure  on  the  éarden  terrace,  that  the  stairs  cover 
as  a  prison. 

Farther  northward  is  tne  Plassenburs  near  Sulmbach,  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  castle  of  the  Marérave  of  Brendenburd-Bayreuth. 
'  After  it  was  restored  in  1552,  it  was  rebuilt  anew  under  Mar- 
grave George  Priedricb  between  1559  and  1569.   Casoar  Vischer 
is  mentioned  as  architect;  Aberlin  Tretsch  and  Blasius  Berwart 
also  participated.   The  Plassenburé  was  first  of  ell  a  strond 
fortress,  and  it  is  imposing  as  such,  even  after  the  cartial 
furbishin^  by  the  Bavarians  in  1308.   The  court  has  artistic 
importance.   Its  effect  is  based  on  the  contrast  between  the 
upper  and  i?ichiy  decorated  porticos  and  the  olain  éround  sto- 
ry. In  this  contrast  is  also  tne  division  in  heiéht  express- 
ive, while  tne  proportions  of  the  porticos  in  tnemselves  are 
made  small.   In  a  naivs  way,  ail  surfaces  of  the  ucDer  story 
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are  too  richly  adorned  by  ornamental  reliefs  and  médaillons. 
The  contrastiig  of  sioiply  and  richly  treated  parts,  by  which 
the  Renaissance  masters  attain  such  great  effects,  is  hère 
carried  out  in  a  happy  and  even  imposing  way,  so  that  we  élad- 
ly  Dverlook  the  weakness,  that  the  composition  undeniably 
possesses. 

In  Palace  Meldburg  in  i^einingen,  the  new  (French)  building 
was  erected  in  IdôO  by  Nicolaus  Gromann,  The  two-story  struc- 
ture is  animated  by  bay  Windows,  but  is  not  important;  only 
the  bay  Windows  ascending  from  below  hâve  a  rich,  thou^h  some- 
what  dry  oroaffleBtal  treatment.  Their  orders  of  pilasters  and 
the  low  gables  indicate  Italian  or  Prench  prototypes.  The  du- 
cal arohitect  Gromann  came  from  the  Saxon  school  and  worked 
on  the  Palace  of  Tor^au  in  1543-1545.  He  souéht  hère  to  free 
himself  from  the  school.  What  grounds  determined  him  thersto 
are  unknown.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  style  tendency  the  nu- 

merous  buildings  of  Gromann  followed,  that  Grôschel  has  enum- 
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erated  in  his  essay  mentioned  below.   "  9n  the  City  tall  at 

Altenburg,  that  he  designed  but  did  not  erect,  he  again  stands 

within  tne  school. 

Ifoîe   76.      A/ter  Eweroeek.    Âbt.    20,    FI,    15, 

ffote   77.      After  Ewerbeok. 

!fote   78.      Âfter   Grôaohel,    J.      Ifikolaus   Gromann    und   der  Aas- 
bau  der   Feste   Heliburg   etc.      Meiningen.    1892. 

After  Wilhelm  V  the  Bavarian  court  favored  Italian  ana  Ital- 
ian-Netherlandish  art.  Of  the  older  buildings  in  ''unich  msy 
be  mentioned  the  Gourt  of  the  Stables  built  under  Albrecht  V, 
now  the  Wint,  a  court  with  porticos  of  deuressed  proportions 
and  heavy  détail  forms,  erected  by  court  architect  Heinrich 
5ôkel  in  15oc-lcS7.   Ci  the  palaces  of  the  Bavarian  nocility 
little  is  preserved,  the  best  bein^  in  Palace  Ortenburg;  the 
ceiling  of  its  hall  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  ail  Germ- 
any.   What  arose  after  the  thirty  years'  war  —  houses  in  la- 
kes  with  ansle  towers  and  courts  with  porticos,  liks  Palaces 
Hohenkammer,  Ttisslins,  Schwindeé^  and  others  —  is  in  part 
quite  beautiful,  but  not  imoortant  and  with  simple  treatment 
of  forms.   The  Tyrolese  castèe  has  alteady  been  considereô 
*in  Art.  44.   In  Austria  are  to  ce  nanisd  the  siatelv  and  richly 
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treated  court  oi  Palace  Schalaburg,  the  defensible  8astle  of 
MichelstSltten,  with  its  rich  court  with  porticos,  and  Gastle 
Schleinitz  near  Eggenburg.  In  Schalaburg  the  détails  of  the 
oompositloD  are  in  part  somethiag  wonderful,  but  the  ornaments 
are  of  great  beauty. 
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Chapter  7.   The  Renaissance  in  the  Ketherlands. 
56.   Preliminary  Remarks. 

Tiie  succeding  monuments  may  scarcely  lay  claim  te  a  hiéher 
individual  impoptance.   Some  years  since  I  hastily  traveled 
over  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  devotinê  my  attention  chiefly 
to  churches.   I  hâve  only  retained  éeneral,  thou^h  tolerably 
definite  impressions  concerniné  secular  buildinés.  What  I 
may  présent  hère  is  based  on  the  freouently  mentioned  works 
of  ï'werbeck  and  Ysendyok,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Salland 
mentioned  below,  which  is  unfortunately  limited  to  Holland. 
Gontrary  to  the  endeavors  of  Galland  to  separate  the  différ- 
ent tendencies  within  the  Renaissanoe  of  Holland,  I  Must  in 
a  comorehensive  représentation  rather  emphasize  what  is  con:- 
mon  to  the  entire  Netherlandish  Renaissance. 

Mote   79.      Galland,    G.  Gesohiohte  def   Hol lûndisohe  Saukunst 
und   Bildnefei    im,  Zeital  ter  der  Renaissance  ete.    Berlin,    1882, 

•The  sécufar%rchit8Cture  of  the  Netherlands  attained  a  hei- 
Sht  in  the  oublie  buildinés  of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries, 
that  it  never  surpassed  later.   $ut  also  in  the  oeriod  of  the 
Renaissance  the  public  buildings  continued  to  oe  the  most  im- 
portant monuments,  the  structures  in  wbich  tne  tendencies  ci 
the  Netherlandish  Renaissance  are  jicst  clearly  exoressed.  îhe 
City  houses  never  havè  an  importance  similar  to  that  in  ucper 
Germany.  The  citizen's  dwelliné  in  the  Netherlanas,  Khose 
narrow  and  deep  éround  plan  was  neitoer  favorable  te  architec- 
tural development  in  the  interior  nor  en  the  façade,  bad  alr- 
eady  found  its  typical  form  in  the  middle  aées.   The  Renaiss- 
ance sometimes  chansed  the  external  dress,  thcuéh  often  net 
notably,  and  besides  façades  subdivided  according  to  the  ord- 
-t  ers,  there  still  occur  in  the  17  th  century  those  with  Gothic 
motives  in  composition. 

Already  in  Chapter  2,  I  hâve  already  snown  m   tne  Renaissa- 
nce of  the  iNletherlands,  that  tne  adoction  of  decorstive  loti- 
ves  of  tne  Renaissance  denoted  uo  break  wiLn  toe  trsditional 
principles  of  composition,  and  tbst  the  antiaus  orders  itère 
employed  in  the  trsatment  of  façades  in  meraly  a  décorative 
sensé.   This  did  net  entirely  change  later:  vet  an  aàvsDCs  te 
M  iu^verer  conceution  is  likewise  net  te  re  deniei.   It  r?y  re 
connected  thc-rewi  th,  that  the  theorists  in  arcni  tccture  csriv 
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acquired  influence  over  its  practioe.   Already  in  1539,  Pist- 
er Koek  von  Aelft  worked  on  Vitruvius,  and  a  little  later 
translatée  the  Architecture  of  Sébastian  Serlio.  He  was  fol- 
lowed  about  the  middle  of  the  century  by  Hans  Vredemann  de 
Vries,  a  man  of  rich  and  well  trained  talents,  who  uniortuna- 
tely  laoked  grâce,  with  his  numerous  technical  works  and  an 
édition  of  Vitruvius,  not  to  mention  other  writers  on  archi- 
tecture and  pattern  designers.  An  architecture,  that  in  ére- 
at  part  dérives  its  motives  froai  pattern  books,  must  necessa- 
rily  become  eclectic;  but  in  spite  of  Serlio  and  of  Vitruvius, 
the  Benaissance  of  the  Netherlands  remains  national.  Por  the 
treatment  of  forms  in  détail  are  injured  by  the  fact,  that  t 
the  forms  were  not  developed  from  the  conditions  of  the  mate- 
rials,  but  were  sketched  with  pencil  on  paper.   They  exhibit 
the  method  of  their  design  only  too  frequently. 
58,  Architecture  of  Bouses. 

As  in  ail  Northern  countries,  wood  was  also  in  the  Nether- 
lands  the  original  building  material.  Pure  wooden  construc- 
tion scarcely  occurs  aeain  in  tne  lô  th  century;  but  half- 
timber  buildings  covered  with  wood  are  found  hers  and  there. 
Burely  Netherlandish  is  a  form  of  dwellins,  in  -.îhich  the  éro- 
und  story  and  a  low  intermediate  story  are  in  wdoden  construc- 
tion, the  upper  stories  being  executed  in  massive  stone  con- 
struction, mostly  corbelled  out  on  consoles.   Examoles  from 
Zalt  Bommel  may  be  found  in  fwerbeck's  work.""^'  îhe  reason  for 
this  sinsular  construction  is  indeed,  that  in  this  manner  was 
<^it  possible  to  introduce  sufficient  liéht  in  tne  sround  story, 
even  in  narrow  streets.   The  same  forii  also  occurs  construct- 
ed  in  stone.   A  house  in  the  Voorstraet  at  Utrecht  (1519;  Fis. 
49  ^)    is  8  sood  examole  of  this  tyre,  which  never  can  hâve 
a  monumental  effect. 

^oîe  80.      IProm  Y sendyoh. 

flote  81,      From   Ewerbeek.      The   gable    is   restorei    aoooriinp 
to   old   drawinga, 

note  82,      From  Ewerbeok.    Abt.    17   and    18,    FI,    1'?. 

Yet  even  when  executed  in  stone,  not  only  t  ir.onur.ental,  but 
even  a  simple  and  stately  effect  is  refused  on  accounî.  of  its 
narrow  ana  deep  âround  plan.   The  narrow  façade  witn  its  tnrec 


Windows  prevents  enhancement  to  greatness,  an  effect  entirely 
by  surfaces;  charm  can  only  consist  in  the  éraceful  developm- 
ent  of  small  motives. 

A  favorite  subdivision  of  house  façades,  Gothic  in  its  nat- 
ure, is  by  blind  arches  over  the  rectanéular  Windows.  They 
are  either  recessed  in  the  surface  of  the  wall,  as  in  the  old 
Datin  School  at  Nymwe^en,  ~  or  they  projeot  from  it.  The  lat- 
ter  fornfi  is  most  used.   It  is  found  in  numerous  examples  in 
Delft  and  Dordrecth  (Piô.  50   ).  The  supports  for  the  arches 
are  often  charminély  treated  in  the  style  of  the  early  Renai- 
ssance. Thèse  6othic-like  façades  are  usually  crowned  by  a 
single  stepped  gable.  The  material  is  brick  or  brick  combin- 
ed  with  eut  stone.  The  mixture  of  the  materials  is  charact- 
eristic  for  the  Netherlands;  it  makes  possible  a  rich  treat- 
ment  in  relief  and  bold  color  effects,  but. it  freguently  de- 
tracts  iroffl  a  Quiet  général  effect. 

Mo  te  38,      See  Ysendyok,    Fortes,    FI.    6. 
•59.   Elévation  accord in^  to  the  Crders. 

That  the  columnar  orders  were  also  employed  durin^  the  ear- 
ly period  on  narrow  façades  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  Bouse  zum  srossen  Salm  (to  the  éreat  salmon)  in  Mechlin 
(Pig.  -3)  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  k   similarly  free 
use  of  the  orders  is  found  on  the  Bouse  der  îuchmacher  (of 
the  weaver)  on  the  Sreat  Place  in  Antwerp  '-^   and  on  a  small 
house  in  Oudensrde.-^  On  thèse  three  examoles  are  found  blind 
arches  over  the  Windows.   Yet  more  freeiy  handled  are  the  or- 
ders —  half  columns  and  human  figures  —  on  tne  noteworthy 
Rouse  der  SchQtzenèilde  (of  the  Archers'  êuild)  at  Antwerp 
(Piô.  51  ^^);  the  dérivation  from  wooden  construction  is  not 
to  be  denied  there.  To  the  late  period  of  the  style  (1644) 
belon^s  the  House  of  the  3erber  and  SchSstersild  (Tanners*  a 
and  Shoemakers'  êuild)  in  Antwerp;  a  bold  effect  is  attemoted, 
not  without  resiklt.   But  with  the  small  widtn  of  this  façade 
and  with  the  oroportions  fixed  by  the  axial  division  and  tne 
heights  of  the  stories,  a  monunîental  effect  could  never  be 
produced,  indeed  only  a  really  free  treatment  of  the  oroers. 
A  successor  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  s   chsr:îiin2  House 
in  Utrecht  (f^ié.  52  ),    that  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
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the  16  th  ceDtury. 

Vote  84,      Tsendyck,    fortes,    PI,   6, 

note  85,      The   aame,    PI,    26, 

note  88,      Swerbeok,   Abt,    9   and   10,    PI,    S4 , 

Jfote  87,    The  aame,-  PI,    24,  / 

60.  Public  Buildings. 

Far  higher  stand  many  public  buildings,  on  which  the  same 
System  is  employed.   A  handsome  exaœple  was  the  central  build- 
ing of  the  Oity  Hall  at  Utrecht,  built  in  1545-1547  by  Wilhelm 
van  Noorts:  it  is  only  preserved  in  drawings.   The  façade  was 
5  axial  divisions  in  width  and  was  built  with  three  pilaster 
orders.   On  the  decorated  surfaces  of  the  friezes  and  the  pi- 
lasters,  there  prevails  the  joy  in  ornamentation  of  the  early 
Renaissance;  but  the  proportions  are  not  free  and  are  crowded. 
from  the  opposite  defects  suffers  the  System  of  a  House  in 
Amsterdap,  given  by  Galland,°^  Narrow  pilasters  are  set  much 
too  far  apart,  and  the  arèhitectural  subdivision  in  construc- 
tion with  some  horizontal  bands  of  eut  stone,  that  cross  the 
surfaces  without  regard  to  the  orders,  compose  a  framework  in 
a  sensé,  whose  interspaces  are  lilled  with  bricks.   Ëven  if 
in  a  manner  differing  from  the  Bouse  of  the  Archers'  Guild  in 
Antwerp,  this  building  likewise  reminds  one  of  wooden  archit- 
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ecture.  The  Oity  Hall  at  Delft  '   has  no  continuous  cornice 
over  the  separate  pilasters  of  the  two  orders.   Still  quite 
late  was  built  (1612-162S)  the  beautiful  6ourt  House  at  Fur- 
nes  (fig.  53  ^^) ,   after  this  type,  though  in  a  more  developed 
form. 

Vote  88,      See  Bwerbeok,    Abt,    SI    and   22,    PI,    19, 

Vote  89,      See    the  same,    PI,    66, 

Vote  90,      After  Ewerbeck. 

ïhe  feeling  for  the  value  of  proportions,  that  could  alone 
lend  worth  to  this  architecture,  was  not  developed  after  the 
middle  of  the  16  th  century. 

The  System  of  three,  or  sometimes  of  two  orders,  however 
frequently  it  was  employed,  still  did  not  correspond  to  the 
art  spirit  of  the  Netherlands,  and  it  never  found  an  increase 
to  true  greatness  in  the  Netherlands.-  par  more  important  are 
some  façades,  that  above  an  undivided  éround  story  hâve  an  up- 
per  story  with  a  corbelled  order  of  pilasters  or  of  columns. 
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The  earliest  must  be  that  of  the  Gity  Hall  at  the  Hague  (1564- 
1575);  a  représentation  is  found  in  Ewerbeck's  work  mentioned 
below.  ^  A  low  upper  story  hère  stands  above  a  hiâh  éround  s 
story;  the  contrast  is  eohanced  hjf   the  treatment;  below  is 
sshlar  work  with  low  relief;  above  is  a  mixed  construction  a 
and  bold  subdivision  in  relief.  Further  developed  is  the  Sys- 
tem on  the  beautiful  City  Hall  at  Bolsward  (1614-1616;  fié. 
54   ).  'The  façade  in  its  rich  effect  of  relief  and  color — 
entirely  developed  from  the  internai  design  —  is  a  masterly 
composition  for  picturesaue  effect,  carefree  and  filled  with 
free  grandeur.  Besides  thèse  princépal  works  occur  others 
with  less  distinctive  peculiarities,  like  the  Kâsewaêe  (Shee- 
se  Weighhouse)  at  Alkmaar,'^'^  or  the  stately  castle-like  Qity 
Hall  at  Venloo,   which  scarcely  corne  into  considération  for 
the  gênerai  history  of  architecture. 

ïïote  91,      Ewefbeok,    Abt.    15   and   16,   PI,    12. 

Soie  92,      The  same,    Abt,    7  and  8,    Pis,    15-17, 

Hôte  98,      Galland.    p.  482^ 

Mo  te  94,      Ewefbeok,    Abt,    21    and   22,    PI,    7, 

Entirely  by  itself  stands  tne  Qity  fiall  at  Antwerp  (l561r 
1565;  see  the  ad.jacent  plate),  built  by  Ûornelis  de  Vriendt 
and  Paul  Snydincx.   Hère  are  found  two  orders  above  a  rusti- 
cated  arcade,  crowned  by  an  open  portico  with  lovi  piers  and 
architrave;  the  middle  of  the  long  buildiné  is  characterized 
by  richer  treatment  and  a  high  éable.  îhere  are  in  the  north- 
ern  Renaissance  few  buildings,  that  equal  this  in  clear  stre- 
ngth  of  subdivision.  Italian  studies  are  not  to  be  denied; 
the  gênerai  effect  is  entirely  Netherlandish. 
61,  Free  ë'acade  Gompositions. 

It  is  self-evident  that  buildings  likewÈse  occur,  on  which 
Gothic  réminiscences  hâve  vanished,  yet  without  effecting  the 
subdivision  of  the  façade  by  orders  Dlaced  thereon.  k   few  ez- 
amples  may  be  mentioned. 

The  façade  of  S.  John's  Bospital  in  Hoorn  (1563;  e^ig.  55  ^^), 
besides  the  mixture  of  bricks  and  eut  stone,  exhibits  a  furth- 
er ornamentâl  motive  in  the  varied  brick  mosaic,  by  which  the 
upper  story  is  covered.   The  City  Hall  at  Franeker  (1591;  fig. 
56  "'^)  »   where  the  subdivision  of  the/wall  was  derived  from  the 
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Gothic-like  blind  arch  System,  is  effective  in  small  dimensi- 
ons by  the  gables  skilfully  placed  on  the  angles  and  the  tow- 
er,  thât  rises  between  thèse.  Par  more  important  is  the  Ple- 
ischhalle  (ieat  Hall)  at  Harlem,  built  in  t602-1603  by  Lieven 
de  Key  from  Ghent  (see^the  corresponding  illustration  under  B), 
a  skilful  eclectic  architect,iiiho  in  bis  early  works  develop- 
ed  into  an  entirely  individual  personality.  His  chief  work, 
the  Pleischhalle  at  Harlem,  is  lilled  with  rude  strength.  The 
classical  lorms  were  foreign  to  his  nature  and  bave  entirely 
disappeared;  he  bas  found  his  own  language  of  lorm;  this  is 
indeed  without  grâce  but  earnest  and  impressive,  without  any 
wavering.  Allied  is  the  façade  of  a  Bouse  at  Galgewater  in 
Leyden  (i'ig.  57  '^^);    without  symmetry,  yet  tbe  balance  oi  the 
two  sides  is  assured.  The  détails  are  still  barder  than  on 
the  Pleischhalle  at  Harlem.  The  plain  earnestness  of  the  art 
spirit  01  the  Netherlands  bas  seldom  found  purer  expression 
than  in  thèse  two  works.  How  tasteless,  on  the  contrary,  is 
Hendrick  de  Keyser's  Ostindischer  Hof  (East  Indian  nourt)  in 

Q7   r- 

Amsterdam  or  the  f^int  at  Ënkhuyzen.   &ut  just  this  tendency 
has  found  wide  extension  in  Hoiland.   Varied  in  manifold  ways, 
it  also  extends  toward  East  Friesland.  Givically  brave,  it 
seldom  rises  above  a  dry  Philiatinism.   The  sin^ular  feeliné 
of  restreint,  which  we  frequently  fsel  in  reading  N'etherland- 
ish  literature,  we  likewise  expérience  at  sight  of  thèse  buil- 
dings. 

Wote  95,    EwerbeGk.    Â'ot.    15   and   16.    PI.    1. 

fiote  96.    See    the  ooyrespond    illustration    in   Qalland.    p.  469. 

Hôte  97.    See    the   same.    d.    502^ 

In  the  early  period  of  the  17  th  century,  the  Renaissance 
of  the  Netherlands  passes  into  the  Barocco.  A   prédisposition 
toward  Barocco  deeeneracy  exists  hère  from  the  beginning,like 
the  Germani  it  was  furtoered  by  the  lact,  that  net  only  the 
ornaments  but  nearly  ail  architectural  détails  were  desiéned 
by  the  draftsmen  and  not  by  the  stonecutters.   Accurate  rega- 
rd to  the  material  of  the  construction  is  wantins.   Ail  tnese 
designs,  aside  from  the  charminé  ornament  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance in  Pianders,  suffer  from  a  rude  restreint  of  the  feeli- 
ini?  for  form,  and  where  the  imagination  desires  to  work  iiore 
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pichly,  as  on  the  gables,  tfaeie  does  it  hit  upon  hypertpopes. 
If  we  seek  to  attain  to  a  f iaal  estimate  of  the  Renaissance 
of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  monumen- 
tality  of  a  high  architectural  style  is  lacking  in  it;  its 
advantages  lie  in  the  domain  of  picturesque  architecture,  in 
which  the  color  eff ect  produced  by  alternation  of  the  materi- 
als,  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  symmetry  to  the  balance  of 

the  masses,  in  outlines,  in  groupiag,  and  thèse  are  great  e- 
nough  to  ensure  to  it  a  permanent  value  in  the  history  of  ar- 
chitecture. 
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Ofaapter  8.     The  Renaissance  in  tower  Sermany  and  D 
Denmark. 

62.  Beginnings. 

Opposed  to  the  gay  diversity  of  the  Renaissance  of  upper 
iermany,  that  of  lower  Sermany  affords  a  far  more  uniform  and 
unified  appearance.  'The  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  in  th- 
is  domain  appear  to  hâve  corne  from  the  school  of  upper  Saxony, 
particularly  frora  Malle.   In  the  time  from  1540-1560  buildings 
with  stepped  gables  eere  erected  in  various  places,  whose  sep- 
arate  steps  are  crowned  by  semecircular  caps.   The  semicircu- 
lar  endings  lirst  occur  on  the  Palace  in  Halle,  accordine  to 
my  knowledge;  we  then  find  them  on  the  Palace  at  Wolbeck  (I55ô), 
on  the  Palace  at  Bfickeburg,  and  on  those  at  Stadthaéen,  in  Bre- 
raen,  in  MQnster  and  elsewhere. 

The  seœicircular  surf ace -of  the  cap  is  often  filled  by  shell 
or  fan-shaped  ornaments,  the  external  surface  being  beset  by 
sphères.  The  gable  surfaces  are  subdivided  by  projectiné  ba- 
nds  and  light  cornices.  The  Renaissance  forms  on  portais  and 
Windows  are  very  abandant. 

63.  Netherlandish  Influences. 

This  tendency  was  interruptsd  in  its  further  develooment  by 
the  Netherlandish  Renaissance,  nenetratine  in  a  broad  current 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  pentury.   The  architecture  of  t 
the  north  German  coast  provinces  may  alsost  be  counted  direct- 
ly  with  the  Netherlandish  Renaissance.  In  the  Interior  prov- 
inces the  Netherlandish  impulses  cannot  be  denied;  but  there 
always  prevails  a  greater  individuality. 

The  ground  tendency  of  the  Netherlandish  Renaissance  toward 
overloading  and  oddities  is  even  increased  in  the  lower  Geri- 
an,  and  the  «ildness  of  the  style  already  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  early  period  of  the  17  th  century  so  stronély,  that  one 
may  speak  of  a  Barocco  of  the  German  Renaissance. 
/'3    64.  General  Desiôn  of  Buildings. 

As  in  Sermany,  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and  nobles  anô  t 
the  public  buildings  are  the  most  important  structures.   For 
them  the  groupiné  around  a  court  is  the  most  common  form  cf 
É^'.round  plan,  as  it  was  developed  in  France  and  aise  found  sc- 
ceptance  in  the  Netherlands,  the  court  either  "remé  enclosei 
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by  four  wings  or  left  free  on  one  side.  îhe  stairs  are  usual- 

ly  winding;  communication  in  the  interior  is  through  the  roôms; 

corridors  are  exceptional.  Very  large  halls,  the  state  apart- 

ments  of  so  many  south  @erman  palaces,  do  oot  appear  to  hâve 

been  coramon.  for  city  halls  a  gênerai  System  of  ground  plan 

was  just  as  little  developed  as  in  upper  Sermany;  in  both  were 

still  moderate  the  requirements  for  chanceries  and  writing 

rooms;  on  the  contrary,  halls  for  the  council  and  festal  halls 

for  the  citizens  were  required.  The  solution  is  différent  in 

each  case,  frequently  on  a  mediaeval  building  only  certain 

parts  or  merely  the  décorative  treatment  was  restored  in  the 

Renaissance  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizen' s  dwelling  is  of  a  type  far 

more  fixed  than  in  upper  Germany;  it  was  developed  in  the  mid- 

dls  âges  from  the  peasant's  house  of  lower  Saxony,  and  since 

that  is  more  f irmly  organized  thlt  that  of  upper  Sermany,  the 

'v transformation,  experienced  by  it  in  the  city  house,  is  truer 
to  the  original  ground  tyoe.  The  gable  is  generally  turned 
toward  the  street;  a  doorway  leads  into  the  high  vestibule; 
the  hall.   In  place  of  the  stable  beside  the  vestibule  occur 
business  offices.  Since  the  hall  is  higher  than  the  sids  ro- 
oms, a  hall  stpry  is  insestred  over  it.   The  oroper  livinô 
rooms  lie  in  tne  upper  stories.   The  intermediate  story  soon 
became  a  separats  story.  F^or  the  narrow  houses  with  three 
Windows,  such  as  extended  from  the  Netherlands  into  Bremen, 
2mden,  LQbeck  and  Danzig,  there  is  not  sufficient  space  in  t 
the  width  for  vestibule  and  side  rooms;  one  room,  the  entr- 
ance  hall,  occupies  the  entire  breadth;  at  the  rear  or. in  a 
separate  stairway  are  found  the  dark  stairs  to  the  upper  sto- 
ries; a  spacious  room  follows;  it  receives  its  light  from  a 
small  light  couro:  ; eyond  the  court  and  entirely  at  the  end 
lies  a  rear  addition,  that  contains  storerooms/oelow  and  liv- 
ing  rooms  above.   The  house  was  poor  in  air  and  liéht.  Comp- 
ensation was  afforded  by  the  flight  of  steps  and  terraces  en- 
closed  by  balustrades,  raised  some  steps  above  the  street, 

J/fwhere  the  family  mfght  gather  at  eveniné  after  the  toil  of 
the  day.  Beneath  the  steps  lay  the  entrances  to  the  cellars; 
they  were  indeed  nothing  else  than  an  artistic  transformation 
of  the  mediaeval  cellar  ooors.  Fliéhts  of  steps  are  only  now 
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preserved  in  Daczig  in  large  numbers.  The  arcbitectural  imp- 
ortance of  the  fliâhts  of  steps  in  détail  is  not  éreat;  but 
they  are  one  of  the  picturesque  motives  provided  by  the  Germ- 
an  Renaissance,  and  they  substantially  contribute  to  the  ani- 
mation of  the  Street  view. 
65.  Qoast  Provinces. 

Among  the  cities  that  directly  adopted  the  Renaissance  of 
the  Netherlands,  Danzig  stands  first.   'The  city  is  for  lower 
Sermany,  what  Nuremburg  is  for  upper  Germany,   Hère  as  there 
are  combined  and  enhanced  whatever  détermines  the  appearance 
of  the  city,  and  if  the  view  of  f^uremburé  is  richer  and  more 
varied,  then  is  that  of  Danzig  stronger  and  more  unified;  but 
both  are  monuments  of  the  areatness  of  the  German  citizens  in 
the  late  middle  e^.r-''. 

In  Danze.é  worked  Vredemann  de  Vries,  Anthonis  van  Obbergen 
and  other  Netherlanders.  What  they  intrôduced  is  entirely  1 
late  Renaissance.  Vredemann  labored  on  the  City  Bail.  He 
worked  beside  Wilhelm  Barth  and  oteer  native  masters  on  the 
internai  architecture,  ths  design  must  indeed  ne  attributed 
to  him.   î'he  Red  Sali  (Fis.  o3  ^0  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
splendid  works  of  bhe  Serman  Renaissance.  In  spits  of  a  cer- 
tain overloading,  the  général  efiect  is  harn^onious  anc   hc.s 
great  color  charm.  Not  everything  bears  out  tbis  on  doser 
exairination. 

Greeter  importance  for  the  architectural  fcistory;, of  the  ci- 
ty bas  Anthonis  van  Obbergen  frcD'  Mechlin;  be  v.'ss  city  archi- 
tect  from  15?^4  to  161?..  Bis  earliest  work  is  the  City  Hall 
of  the  Old  City  (158?),  a  ver y  simple  building  of  &cod  propor- 
tions; the  oûtiice  is  enimsted  by  ans-le  turrets,  a  eable  on 
the  roof  over  the  centre  and  a  beeutifully  trested  roof  tur- 
ret,  but  it  Iscks  a  firm  movement  of  the  lines.   The  Ketherl- 
andish  school  is  not  te  be  denied  in  gênerai  and  in  détails. 
Architecturelly  more  important  is  the  Figh  Gâte  (lo88),  San- 
micheli's  Porta  Stuppa  translated  into  Netherlarjoisb;  v»hether 
directly  or  by  way  cf  Antwerp  (Georee  îciver)  remains  uncerta- 
in.  The  classical  perfection  of  the  Italien  prototype  is  lac- 
king;  but  it  is  full  of  true  grandeur. 

Anthonis  van  Obbergen  built  the  Arsenal  M:   1605.   The  façade 
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on  the  Kohlmarkt  is  iniposing  by  the  siniple  èreDdeur  of  the 
composition.   S'ore  boldly  suôdivided  aDd  enclosed  is  the  fac- 
ade  on  tbe  Jopengasse  (Pig.  59   "^),  which  is  flanked  by  two 
</^tov?ers.  The  Arsenal  belongs  te  tbe  Renaissance  of  Bolland  by 
its  treatment  of  forms  (portais,  Windows  and  gables),  as  well 
by  tbe  manner  in  which  brick  and  stone  are  ccn.bined.   Tt  sta- 
nds yet  nearer  to  the  Danish  royal  palaces,  tbat  were  built 
a  little  later.  Anthonis  van  Obbergen  entered  the  service  of 
King  Christian  V  after  leaving  Dansig. 

Mo  te  98.      After   a   photogroph. 

'The  fiolland  style  of  brickwork  mixed  with  eut  stone  was  al- 
so  employed  on  varioos  houses  in  the  city;  thus  on  a  stately 
fiouse  on  the  Mottlau  with  tower  and  gable  picturesQuely  grou- 
"ÇiBÔ.   (fig.  60  '-^^■)  and  on  the  House  Ko.  82  Heiligengeistgasse, 
which  bears  the  late  date  of  1Ô95. 

Besides  the  brick  and  mixed  architecture,  there  likewise 
appeared  in  Danzig  the  classistic  tendency  of  the  Fenaissance 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Langgasse  Gâte  af  the  western  end  of 
the  Langgasse  is  the  work  of  a  Hollander,  Abraham  van  den  51- 
ock.  The  attempt  to  combine  the  façades  cf  s  gâte  and  of  a 
palace  is  executed  with  skill;  but  the  eate  lalls  sbcri.  scn^e- 
whst,  and  the  light  orders  of  columns  lack  power  and  greetness. 

House  façades,  which  are  built  after  the  orders  in  the  Neth- 
y/erlandisb  way,  likewise  occur.   Whst  is  said  of  the  house  ar- 
chitecture of  Danzds'  is  likevâse  true  of  the  other  coast  cit- 
ies,  for  example  of  Brenien  snd  of  Fmder;  the  narrow  two-story 
dwellings  predominate.   It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  any; 
on  the  ccntrary,  I  must  mention  the  City  Bail  s  in  Ffiden  end 
in  LQbeck. 

The  City  Hall  at  Emden  was  built  in  15î4-1d7c  by  Marten  Ar- 
ens  from  Delft.  The  very  stately  building  contains  in  its 
lower  part  dwellings  and  saloons.  The  rooms  intended  for  the 
council  and  the  citizens,  only  five  in  number,  lay  in  the  pr- 
incipal story  and  in  the  uppermost  story,  surrounded  by  an  o- 
pen  gallery.  There  were  the  réception,  writing  and  servants' 
rooms  in  the  principal  story,  which  further  contained  a  great 
hall  end  the  citizens'  hall,  that  occupied  the  uppermost  sto- 
ry and  served  as  an  assembly  hall  for  the  entire  body  of  the 
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citizens.  î'he  façade  (F'ig.  61  ^'-')  is  simple,  but  is  well  sub- 
dlvided.  The  grouDO  story  and  an  intermediate  story  are  arr- 
anèed  together  and  are  separated  frog  the  high  main  story  by 
'^b.   comice  with  consoles.  Over  tbis  succeeds  anothei'-  low  upp- 
er  story  with  s  corbelled  cpen  gsllery.   Tbe  windov/  axes  are 
set  near  eech  other,  so  tbat  only  main  piers  remain  betv^een 
the  Windows.  The  façade  bas  a  movenient  of  simple  greatness, 
tbat  does  not  commonly  appear  in  tbe  German  Fenaissence. 

An  addition  to  the  Gity  Bail  in  LSbeck  was  maoe  on  its  sou- 
thern  side  in  1570,  an  open  portico  below  with  ènclosed  pilas- 
ter  architecture  in  the  upper  story,  tbe  v/hcle  crowned  by  Ga- 
bles, îne  forms  are  Ketherlendisb.   The  portico  is  a  good  r, 
work  in  itseli,  but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  massive  ear- 
nestness  of  the  mediaeval  structure.   The  like  is  true  ef  the 
flight  of  steps  added  in  1590,  whose  composition  is  similar 
to  tbat  01  the  portico,  but  whose  forms  are  already  Barocco. 

Hôte  99,      Àfter  Deutsche  Eenaissonee.    Âbt.   50. 
66.  genmark. 

To  the  countries  dépendent  on  the  Netherlands  also  belon&s 
Denmark.   The  Renaissance  appears  late  in  this  country.   The 
chief  Works  are  extensive  palaces.  Tbe  forn-.al  treetment  is 
entirely  Netherlendish;  tbe  brick  construction  mixed  with  eut 
stone  is  Netherlandish;  the  great  Windows  subdivided  by  stcne 
courses  are  also  netherlandish,  toéetber  with  the  moôest  sep- 
led  lintels,  from  which  look  out  beads  etc.  But  thèse  are 
forms  likewise  adoptée  in  the  Eenaisssnce  of  the  cities  on  t 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  it  is  ouestionable,  whether  the  transmis- 
sion to  Denmark  occurred  from  tbem  or  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  buildings  bave  much  in  common,  and  if  one  mey  net  speak 
of  a  Danish  style,  yet  it  bas  so  much  individuality ,  tbat  it 
shows  the  existence  of  a  Danish  schcol  withir  the  northern 
Renaissance. 

Tbe  architects  sre  partly  from  the  Netherlands  (Anthonis  v 
van  Obbergen  from  Mechlin^,  partly  natives  (Hans  von  Steenwin- 
kel,  the  elder  and  the  younéer),  and  partly  German.   Kiné  Ch- 
ristian IV  himself  exercised  a  direct  influence  on  the  treet- 
ment  of  bis  builoin&s. 
'  ,  The  first  érecit  Renaissance  structure  of  the  country  is  the 
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Palôce  Fr-onboré  neer  HelsinéSr,  built  by  Priedrich  II  in  1574- 
1585.   /i  widely  extended  asbler  structure  witc  few  ler&e  Win- 
dows, Kronborg  bas  a  massive  and  individual  character,  espec- 
ially  by  its  ereat  nall   surfaces.  Tbe  architect  is  unkncwn, 
that  designed  the  plan;  the  elder  Hans  von  Steenwinkel  br  Au- 
thonis  van  Obberéen  bas  been  named.   I  might  rather  think  of 
a  Barman  master;  for  tbe  form  treatment  is  still  purely  Geraî- 
an  and  scarcely  permits  Netherlandish  touches  te  appear. 

In  tbe  buildings  of  Christian  IV,  the  style  attains  its  in- 
dividuality.  The  buildings  are  characterized  by  gcod  groupi- 
ng  and  distribution  of  the  massesi  the  treatment  of  the  exter- 
nal  forms  is  somewbet  tasteless;  beside  forms  of  the  developed 
style  appear  those  of  the  early  period;  the  connection  with 
the  style  of  the  Netherlands  is  undenieble;  the  internai  tre- 
atment  is  rich,  but  nor  rareljn  bizarre. 

Palace  Frederiksbcrg  was  built  by  Christian  Iv  in  lcC?-1685 
and  lies  on  three  small  islands;  on  the  first  are  &rcupec  the 
housekeebing  roonis  around  a  court,  à   bridge  leads  throu^h  a 
gâte  tower  intc  tbe  second  court,  tnat  ccBresDonds  to  the  ?r- 
ench  lower  court;  tbis  court  is  ilanked  by  twc-story  structu- 
res.  Another  bridge  leads  on  tne  third  island,  wrich  hears 
the  palace,  thaï,  aéain  surrounds  the  court  ci  hcncr  (s'ie.  r£ 
-'-^^).   A.  low  éallery  icrms  tbe  front  enclcsure  end  i:erî':its  e 
free  view  of  the  buildines  and  towers  of  tre  rear  nine.   The 
approximete  symmetry  of  the  plan  of  the  court  is  already  bro- 
ken  by  tbe  éreat  tower.   'The  palace  was  iTianiiesuly  erected 
after  a  nuified  plan,  wbich  indeed  was  net  retained  in  détails, 
but  it  charecterizes  the  éeneral  desién.  The  uiaster  is  unk- 
nown,  that  made  the  design.   One  wculd  scarcely  err  in  ascri- 
biné  to  the  Kiné  a  éreat  influence  on  the  plan  in  éereral:  in 
the  exécution  particiuated  the  younçer  Fans  von  Steerwinkel , 
[>orenz  Peitersen  Sweis  from  ArriSterdei,  arc  crcbarly  also  Ar- 
thonis  van  Obber^en.   Very  nruch  in,iured  by  lire  in  l?c?,  tre 
palace  bas  been  restored  under  .Vehidahl's  directicn;  the  ex- 
terioi-  very  weil,  nut  tbe  deccri'ticn  cf  tce  interlcr  is  oues- 
tiontablc. 

fiott    100.      ^-ror:.   }i ea kelmcnn.    F.    S.    Ver,  f-.n.tl  er   def   Fer,c:  eêcr.ce 
in   Danemark.      Sescrirtire    texî    eu    ".  HehUicrl.    FerliK.    :FSS, 
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Aaiong  the  icterior  rooms,  the  Knights'  Hall  and  the  Cbapel 
are  splendid  ej^amples  of  the  capricious  décorative  style  of 
the  earlier  17  th  century  in  the  northern  Renaissance.  Like- 
wise  the  Rose,  a  two-aisled  jibali.c  cf  low  and  brâad  proport- 
ions, is  a  beautiful  and  peculiar  room. 

Tg  the  same  style  tendency  belongs  the  elevated  Palace  Ros- 
enborg  near  Copenhagen  (1610-1625),  and  as  a  citizen 's  dwell- 
ing,  the  House  on  the  Amagertorv  in  Popenhagen,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Dyvekes  House,  and  built  in  1616  by  Boréomas- 
ter  Mathias  Hansen. 

The  Bourse  in  Copenhegen  was  ereeted  in  1620-1623,  probably 
by  the  younger  Steenwinkel,  with  later  additions.  Two  stories 
subdivided  by  hermes  figures,  the  roof  animated  by  a  number 
of  gables,  and  a  tower  with  a  singular  spire  of  the  tails  of 
four  dragons  twisted  together,  a  massive  and  boldly  subdivid- 
ed structure. 

The  Danish  buildings  hâve  their  chief  importance  in  thst 
they  express  their  purposes  in  tlieir  appearance  with  unusual 
clearness.  Just  as  the  paleces  of  Christian  IV  aopear  as 
princely  resdences,  so  does  the  Bourse  seem  to  fce  the  public 
building  of  a  stroné  citizen  class. 

Among  the  churches  of  Denmark  is  the  Trinitetis  Ghurch  in 
Bopenhagen  (1637-1656),  earnest  and  grand,  a  tbree-aisled  hall 
church.  The  Tomb  Chapel  of  Christian  IV  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Roeskilde,  built  by  Wans  ven  Steenwinkel  in  1617,  is  an  earn- 
est and  beautiïul  ir)tèrior. 

The  best  period  of  the  Danish  Renaissance  is  brief;  it  does 
not  extend  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century. 
67.  Northwestern  Interior  Provinces. 

The  northwestern  provinces  in  the  interior  of  Sermany  are 
peculierly  opposed  to  the  Metherlands,  as  statec  in  the  begin- 
ning.   Peside  masonr.v  construction,  wood  construction  has  re- 
mained  alive  and  has  attained  to  a  hi&h  grade  of  artistic  cer- 
fection.  ¥ïe  first  hâve  to  occupy  ourselves  with  merely  the 
stone  construction. 

The  citizen's  dwelling  has  been  develored  ir  a  very  stately 
manner  in  thèse  provinces.   The  startinê  Doint  is  the  cessant 's 
house  01  lower  Saxony.   The  eround  type  has  alr&ady  reer,  des- 
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described  in  /^.rt.  64.  k   more  or  less  richly  treated  portel 
leads  te  the  entrance  bail;  at  the  side  rises  from  tbe  bot- 
tom  a  projectioD  like  a  bay  windov^,  tbat  extends  tbrouéb  the 
ifj   second  story  and  is  crowned  by  a  gable  or  bears  a  balcony. 
Gn  houses  of  peculiarly  stately  form  we  indeed  find  tv^o  such 
bay  Windows,  and  thus  on  the  Hexenburéermeister's  Eouse  at 
Lemgo  from  1571.  ^^^ 

Uote  101,      After  Deutsche  Renaissance.    Âbt,    12.      Al so   see 
Ffitseh.    Pis.    107-110. 

Vote  102.      After  Deutsche  Renaissance.    Abt.    12. 

Rote  lOS.      From    the  same.    Abt.   28,    PI.    1. 

Uote  104.      See  Friîsch.    PI.    166.. 
r  ^  Nearest  the  Netherlands  stands  a  small  group  of  buildings, 
that  already  belong  to  the  end  oi  the  16  th  and  the  beéinning 
of  the  17  th  century,  tous  in  nowise  reckoned  with  the  earli- 
est;  the  Hënielscheburé  and  some  houses  in  Fameln,  perhaps  the 
Works  of  a  single  master.   The  horizontal  bands  of  decorated 
ashlars  bring  a  certain  unrest  into  thèse  earnest  façades, 
and  they  are  particularly  bad,  wbere  they  cross  over  the  ver- 
tical members.  The  façade  of  the  Battenf ari,éer  (FatcatÈhersÇ 
Bouse  in  Hameln,  the  climax   of  the  proup  (1602;  l?ié.  63   -^), 
may  illustrate  this  character.   Ii  we  overlcok  the  dcubtful 
ornamentatioD  of  the  ashlars,  we  then  reco&nize  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  façade.  It  is  a  very  êood  example  of  the 
façades  with  bay  Windows  rising  from  the  ground.   This  comp- 
els  a  slight  diversion  of  the  portai  from  the  middle  of  tbe 
entire  front,  together  with  the  windoTv  on  its  axis,  while  the 
middle  axis  assumes  its  proper  place  in  the  gable.   -Just  in 
the  slight  variation  frorr  symmetry  end  balance  rests  the  che- 
rm  of  this  and  of.similer  compositions.   Hameln  still  posses- 
ses  several  façades  of  the  same  type. 

A  beautiful  House  in  the  Osterstrasse  (B'ie.  c4  -'"''^)  has  but 
two  axes.  With  its  unbalanced  motives  in  tbe  first  and  third 
stories,  but  with  balanced  motives  in  tbe  second  sre  contras- 
ted,  wûile  full  symmetry  prevails  in  the  éable.  Gn  the  Fouse 
No.  16  BSckerstrasse  (from  1566-1569  ^^^) ,  the  middle  axis  is 
reteined  for  the  portai  and  the  window  above  it,  at  one  side 
beinÉ  a  great  window  and  at  the  other  the  bsy  winccw;  the  mas- 
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massive  and  simple  ôable  dominâtes  the  whole;  correspondiné 
to  its  inclination,  tbe  axes  of  the  side  Windows  draw  nearer 
toéether  upwards.  The  stately  lacede  of  tbe  Leibnitz  Bouse 
in  Hanover  (lô52)  belonss  her-e  by  its  composition. 

Note  105,      Âfter  Deutsche  Renaissance.   Abî,    28. 

ïfote   106.      After    the  same.      Abt.    12.    PI.    21. 

•The  same  style,  appliec  to  somewhst  différent  aiotives,  cr-e- 
vails  aise  in  .Mîinster.   The  main  street  of  this  city,  the  Fr 
Frinzipelmarkt,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  cf  Serm- 
any.   Almost  ail  the  houses  hâve  porticos  (Pié.  65  ■^^'^).  This 
motive  always  ensures  a  éreat  uniformity  to  the  view,  but  is 
not  favorable  to  the  individuel  cevelopment  of  tbe  facedes; 
tbe  porticos  cf  the  éround  story  are  with  difficulty  connect- 
ed  with  the  upper  stories  of  the  narrow  ôablec  houses;  the 
axes  of  the  arcades  are  not  retained  in  the  Windows  of  the 
upper  stories;  the  Windows  are  rectanéular  openinés  without 
relief;  only  in  the  éable  prevails  a  somewhat  richer  individ- 
uality.   What  we  observed  in  Kuremburé  and  in  Danzié,  that  t 
.-^the  besuty  of  tce  street  view  is  produced  much  less  by  the 
rich  treatment  of  the  separete  cuildin&s,  than  by  their  cor- 
rect participation  in  the  général  effect,  we  likewise  find  to 
be  proved  in  N^finster.  ?ol-   further  exemples,  see  tbe  places 
mentioneô  below.    hieher  results  are  attained,  where  the 
restreint  of  the  porticos  vanishes.   The  broad  façade  ci  the 
former  Stadtweinhaus  (nity  nine  Rouse)  (About  1515;  Fié.  pçIv^o  ^ 
with  its  massive  éable  and  the  richly  treated  balcony,  the  so- 
called  sentence  arch,  is  an  earnest  and  skilful  wcrk,  that  ex- 
hibits  the  Renaissance  in  .Vflnster  on  its  best  siae.   The  con- 
trast  of  simple  and  of  richly  treated  parts  and  i.ne  distribu- 
tion of  toe  latter  are  exécutée  with  sure  tact. 

Note  107.      Deautsche  Rencisscnce.    Jàt.    28. 

note  108.      The    same.    Abt.   28.    Fis,    1-3. 

Besides   the   buiJdinPS   in   wnici-.   the   henaissance   ir   r.'Cnster 
-/Tsucceeded   in  a  certain   individuality ,    we  aise   see  thcse  there 
in  which  a  direct  connection   witn   tne  Is'etherianos  may   ce  rec- 
oénik-'ed.      "•ntirely   [^etherlandish   aj^-^   the   rear   façades   of   tre 
City   KaJi    and   of   tbe  Stadtkeller.    ~^The   oeautiful   fecsot  cf 
T.he   Krameramts   i-ouse   (Ici:-':    ^iy.    67   ^'-'    '    bears   a   îsetpei-lano- 
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Netherlandisb  character,  if  it  also  bears  on  its  gable  steps 
the  semicircular  caps,  which  first  occur  ic  tbat  province  on 
Palace  Wolbeck,  built  in  15ô4. 

^ote  109,      Deutsche  Eenaissanoe,    Àbt,    22, 

Vote  no.      Efom  a  photograph. 

Uote  Jll,      Ffom  FriîBck, 

Soie  112,      Deutsche  Renaissance,    Abt,    28,    FI.    30, 

In  rîOloRne  tfee  portlco  oi  the  city  Hall  (fie,.  68  -^^"0  is  o 
one  of  the  most  eraceiul  and  charming  works  of  the  Renaissance 
in  germany.  'The  proportions  teken  are  particularly  faappy;  the 
détails  are  beautifully  drawn  and  splendidly  executed.   îhe 
buildiné  is  the  work  of  a  native  inester,  Wilhelni  Vernicke,  a 
and  it  was  beéun  in  1559.  Vernicke  doubtless  had  his  traininé 
•  r:,iE  Seleium.   Near  to  the  gelgian  prototypes  is  likewise  an  a 
addition  to  the  City  Hall  in  Jfilich,  which  permits  one  to  th- 
ink. of  the  study  of  Serlio's  work  on  architecture. 

Greater  individuality  and  richer  variety  was  developed  by 
the  Renaissance  in  Brunswick.  Wooden  construction  prédominâ- 
tes; yet  we  also  lind  some  good  stone  facadesa  î'he  niost  imp- 
ortant is  that  of  the  Gewand  (Cloth)  Bouse  (Pig.  e9   ^^^);  it 
was  erected  in  1590  by  fîîaénus  Klinee  and  Ealzer  Kiroher.   Wi 
Viith  great  skill  and  with  a  feeliné  for  harmony  and  proportion 
rare  amené  German  masters,  it  was  sdepted  to  the  low  stcries 
of  a  mediaeval  building..   Richness  ané  clearness  in  composit- 
ion are  combinée  hère  in  an  unusual  iranner.  On  the  facede  of 
the  SyffinasiuDi,  built  in  159?  (s^ié.  70    ),  the  rows  of  Wind- 
ows and  of  niches  of  the  two  upper  stories  ère  treatec  as 
broad  horizontal  bands,  whose  enimetec  subdivision  is  placed 
in  effective  contrast  to  the  plain  well  surfaces.   'The  Wind- 
ows of  the  the  éround  story  hâve  recently  been  enlaréed  and 
extended  downwards,  whereby  the  proportions  nave  sensibly  suf- 
fered. 

In  the  other  cities  north  of  the  Hertz  ïï:cunteins  tre  relat- 
ions of  wooden  end  of  stone  construction  are  siaùler  to  those 
in  Brunswick.  In  ail  cases  is  the  style  more  -^eraian  i-nen  Ke- 
therlandisn,  even  if  motives  occur  on  Windows  and  eahles,  that 
sprint  iroai  the  Renaissance  of  the  Netherlands.  Centres  of 
schools,  like  Mlinster  and  f^siïieln,  do  not  seem  te  nsve  existed 
for  stone  construction.  Wnether  thalle  may  serve  as  sucn  for 
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tbe  early  period  requires  doser  investigation.  T  therefore 
restrict  myself  to  mentioning  hère  a  few  of  tbe  most  import- 
ant buildings. 

împosing  is  the  façade  of  tbe  Gity  Hall  et  Paderborn  (1618- 
1616;  ?ig.  71  ^^'^) ,   whose  energetic  and  clear  subdivision  is 
Diade  especially  strong  and  symmetrical .   The  façade  of  tbe  C 
Gity  Ba,,,.  of  Mfinden  (1605;  Pig.  72  ^^^)  recovers  in  its  tbree 
gables  the  cymmetry  lacking  in  the  lower  parts.   In  spite  of 
tbe  Netherlandisb  gables,  it  is  primitive  German,  awkward,  b 
but  with  small  skilfulness. 
68.   Balaces. 

Among  the  palaces  of  northern  Permany,  Horst  near  Alten-H^s- 

sen,froiii  the  fiities  of  the  16  th  century,is  one  of  the  ear- 

11 S 
liest.   So  far  as  the  représentations     permit  judgenient, 

its  importance  dépends  only  on  the  very  carefully  trested  dé- 
tails. The  composition  after  Netherlandish  or  s^rencb  proto- 
types tells  little;  the  two  orders  in  wbicb  it  is  construct- 
ed  are  only  decoratively  treated  and  are  of  slight  proportions. 

a  Ole  l.î8,   §ohme,    R,    Gesohichîe  der  Deutsehen   Kunst.    7  cl.    1. 
Die  Èauhunst.    Berlin.    ISS'?,    p,    356,    S59. 

The  Mîînchausen  Palaces  Sch??ôbber  near  [^Jameln  (1574-160?.  '^^^) 

1 1  ^  \ 
and  Severn  (1603-1612  ■^'')   are  allied  in  tbe  formel  treatment 

to  the  builûinés  in  Hameln  and  to  the  BëmelscbenburÉ.   Palace 
Bevern  is  both  in  its  gênerai  design  as  well  as  in  the  carefol 
treatment  of  the  détails  the  more  important.   It  encloses  a 
square  court  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  Tbe  principal  faç- 
ade is  made  almcst  symmetrical;  four  projections  witb  the  well 
known  Béhler  pilaster  architecture,  but  with  plain  wall  surf- 
aces, are  crowned  by  sables,  that  exhibit  the  lower  Saxon  type 
in  a  peculiarly  happy  way.   The  internai  décoration  is  destr— 
ojïed. 

Note  114.      DeautsGhe  Renaissance.    Âbt.    1>: .    Fis.    2'^-SQ . 

Hôte  115,      The  Same.    Abt,    4. 

r.eitzkau  in  the  Altmark,  bet?7een  f/agdeburg  end  Zerbst,  is 
also  a  MCnchausen  palace,  built  1566-1595,  bas  a  plan  less  en- 
closed  and  is  more  freely  groupée  in  its  outlines.  ^.t  the 
Southwest  wing  oi  the  court  is  found  a  charming  pcrticc  in  f 
r'j'fcur  stcries  (F'ig.  73  ^^^) .     The  influences  of  the  Ketherlands 
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are  bere  mucii  less  tban  in  tbe  possessions  of  tbe  family  lyi- 
ng  farther  west. 

Vote  ne,      Âfter  Fritsoh, 

Entirely  for  picturesque  effect  is  arrangea  tbe  court  of  P 
Palace  Eroke  near  EieicgoCpig.  74  ■^^^) ,     Netberlandisb  influen- 
ces are  crossed  with  tbose  from  middle  Germany,  tbe  latter 
predcminating. 

'Tbe  Palace  et  Bemburg  and  tbe  older  parts  of  tbe  Palace  in 
Celle  exhibit  motives,  wbilb  first  occur  in  Halle. 

Entirely  by  itseli  ia  its  indivèduality  stands  tbe  Palace 
at  Gtlstrow  in  Magdeburg.,  built  under  Duke  Qlricb  by  grancis- 
cus  Parr  (1508-1565  ^^   ) .     It  is  tbe  work  of  a  much  traveled 
man,  wbo  bas  seen  and  adopted  much.   ït  stends  alone  in  tbe 
German  Renaissance.   But  wbat  makes  it  particularly  remarkab- 
le  is  less  its  individuality  than  tbe  entirely  modem  treatm- 
ent.  On  cursory  observation,  one  iigbt  take  it  for  a  work  of 
tbe  later  19  tb  century. 

Moîe  117 ,      See  Fr^itech. 

69.  Terra  Êotta  Architecture. 

The  German  terra  cotta  architecture  is  yet  to  be  considered. 
Prick  construction,  tbat  in  tbe  middle  aées  determined  tbe 
cbaracter  of  nortb  (?erman  architecture,  does  not  possess  tbe 
saiTie  importance  for  tbe  Renaissance;  on  tbe  contrary,  sbortly 
before  tbe  middle  of  the  16  th  century,  there  appears  in  a 
limited  domain  a  ricb  style  of  ornamentation  in  terra  cotta. 
Its  starting  point  seems  to  be  LSbeck.  Tbe  worksbcp  of  Gert 
Pfiter  and  Statius  von  Dôren  before  tbe  Holstein  S^ate  in  Lôb- 
beck,  tbe  partnersbip  of  a  merchant  witb  a  brick  burner,  af- 
forded  the  ornamental  materials  for  a  wide  circle.  Statius 
is  no  ordinary  brick  burner;  be  is  a  sculptor  and  was  employ- 
ed  as  such  at  the  court  of  tbe  prince  at  Wismar,  as  well  as 
on  the  Palace  at  Schv/erin.  Whether  cthers  existed  besides  the 
workshop  of  Statius,  wbose  extended  business  must  bave  requi- 
red  other  artistic  powers  than  the  master's,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion of  small  importance;  for  Statius  is  the  leadine  master. 
^c^      The  style  of  thèse  terra  cottas  is  Ketherlandish.   Slabs 
with  antique  copies  or  with  portrait  medallions,  tbat  are  in 
part  trènsformed  from  older  models,  surrounded  by  éarlencs  a 
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and  with  simple  ornamental  filling  of  tbe  angles  (Pig.  75  ^^^) , 
slabs  with  purely  décorative  représentations,  .érotesoues  and 
cupids  (l?ig.  76  ^^^) ,   and  slabs  witb  ascending  ornaments  for-Hi 
the  cbief  portion  of  this  séries  of  forms,  it  wbich  it  is  self- 
evident  that  comice  mouldings,  bases  and  capitals  are  not  w 
wanting.  Tbe  formai  treatment  is  still  tbat  of  the  early  Re- 
naissance. The  foliage  is  a  stumpy  echinus,  beside  wbich  oc- 
curs  the  stalked  three-lobed  leaf  witb  semicircular  eut  at 
tbe  points  (fig.   77  ^^^) ,     But  there  also  occur  cartouches 
in  the  developed  Ploris  style  (fig.  78  ■^•^^).  Purely  figure 
représentations  are  naive  and  expressive,  but  are  executed 
with  insufficient  abilities. 

Note  116.  from  Sarre,  F,  Der  Fûrêtenbof  in  ÏÏismar  und  d , 
norddeutsche  Terrakoîta-Àrchitehîur  im  Zeital  ter  der  Eenaie- 
sance.      Berlin,    1690, 

Por-E  thèse  eleicents  is  composed  the  entire  external  and  al- 
so sometimes  the  internai  décoration  of  the  buildings.  The 
medallions  were  arranged  in  bandsr  the  aspirine  ornaDients  pro- 
duce pilasters,  combined  together  and  lurnished  with  bases 
and  capitsls.   Sntire  architectural  parts,  window  enclosures 
end  portais  were  combined  from  differently  treated  relief  sl- 
abs. (Eig.  79  ■^•^'-').  If  the  treatment  of  the  forms  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  in  détails,  it  then  perfectly  luliils  the  décor- 
ative purpose  at  the  place  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  province  for  the  extension  of  thèse  terra  cottas  is  Me- 
cklenburg;  but  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  borders  of  the 
>':)  country,  since  ^Sbeck  itself  lies  outside  them.  The  soutbern 
limit  goes  from  LQneberg  to  Freyenstein  in  Friegnitz:  the  ess- 
tern  point  is  Stralsund;  detached  exemples  occur  in  Bolstein. 

At  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Fenaissance  stands  a  Kouse 
in  Lflneberg  of  the  year  1545  (Fié.  80   ^^°).  The  type  is  that 
of  tbe  City  bouse  of  lower  Saxony.  Over  the  entrence  hall  r 
rise  two  stories  and  e   hiéb  stepped  eahle.  îbese  stories  and 
the  gable  are  subdivided  by  blind  arcades,  which  are  surroun- 
ded  by  twisted  fluted  rounds.   Borizontal  bands  are  borderec 
by  sucb  rounds  and  separate  tbe  stories.  In  the  spandrels  of 
the  arches  are  found  medallions  with'  heads  end  cupids  ridins 
on  dolphins,  that  likewise  occur  on  the  FCrstenrcl  in  Wismér. 
An  earnest  and  dienified  buildiné. 
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Hôte  119,      J.fter   a  photograph, 

The  cbief  work  of  tbe  entire  èroub  is  tbe  Fârstenhoi  at  Wis- 
mar.  ît  was  built  by  puke  Johann  Albrecbt  of  Mecklenburg  in 
the  years  1553  and  1554;  yet  the  décorative  treatment  contin- 
uée longer.  The  composition  oi  the  façade  indicates  Itaiian 
inodels,  and  Schlie     hès  with  justice  placed  in  a  par-allel 
Palace  Poverella  in  Ferrara  to  tbe  garden  façade  of  the  Pflrs- 
ten  hof  in  Wismar.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  dcubted,  tbat  the 
Duke  bimself  exercised  a  determininé  influence  on  the  compos- 
ition of  the  building;  but  who  was  the  real  architect  exceeds 
our  Knowledge.  The  relief  works  in  terra  cctta  as  well  as  in 
sandstone  are  in  great  part  by  Statius  von  DSren. 

Sote  120.      Schlie,    F,      Die   Kunsî-   und    Gesehiehts   -  Denkmtl- 
ef   des   Grossherzogtums   Kecklenburç-SchiLerin.      Vol.    2,    p.    19B, 
194.      Sohwerin.    1898. 

In  the  considération  of  the  building,  one  does  not  commence 
with  testing  the  détails,  that  were  not  always  restored  in  a 
accordance  with  the  style,  but  he  should  first  cbtain  a  gêne- 
rai impression,  in  spite  of  many  weaknesses,  this  wiil  be  fo- 
und  very  irnoosine.   The  widely  extended  structure  rises  in 
three  stories  separated  by  hiéh  bands,  and  it  is  terirànatec 
now  by  e  comice  vàti]  consoles,  whilt  it  icrDierly  bore  a  niéb 
roof  decorated  by  transverse  sables.   The  axes  are  not  uniic- 
rmly  distributed;  they  are  not  even  carried  up  vertically  for 
the  entire  heisht;  yet  the  architectural  impression  of  the  b 
building  is  scarcely  in.jured  by  tbese  irreéulerities.  On  the 
Street  side  the  Windows  are  single  and  are  placed  beside  each 
otberi  on  the  court  side  (f'ig.  81  ^^^) ,   they  are  separated  in 
the  two  upper  stories  by  slender  pilasters;  the  pilasters  of 
the  éround  story  are  not  even  hacpy  additions  in  tbe  restore- 
tion.   The  systen":  is  especially  clear  and  beautiful  on  the 
side,  and  even  if  tbe  ettempt  at  a  stronéer  subdivision  accor- 
diné  to  the  Itaiian  model  is  also  not  perfectly  fortunate,  y 
still  a  very  distineuished  eifect  is  attained.   but  the  lacede 
is  also  very  imposiné  and  is  particularj^y  excellent  in  its  p 
perspective  view.  A  criticism  of  tbe  restcration  is  eiven  by 
Schlie.  ^^^ 

Hôte  121.      After   a   okctcgraph. 

ffcte  122.      Schlie.    p.    194    et   seg. 
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The  System  of  tfee  Pirstenhof  is  employed  in  an  allied  way 

OD  the  Palace  at  Sadebusch. (1571  ^'^'^) ,     It  also  recurs  on  a 
part  of  the  Palace  at  Schwerin,  The  moulded  bricks  from  the 
vjorkshop  of  Statius  von  DQren  were  a  convenient  ornamental 
material,  that  also  found  use  on  a  séries  of  other  palaces, 
whose  composition  was  a  little  less  severe.  Sarre   ogives 
a  list.   In  a  very  peculiar  way,  the  bermes  ligures  and  reli- 
ef slabs  of  the  Fârstenhof  were  employed  on  a  façade  in  Lûb- 
eck.  "^"^  Anotber  façade  in  Lfibeck,  No.  27ô  Holsteinstrasse.  , 
bas  the  twisted  round  in  the  vertical  subdivision  on  the  gab- 
le and  in  the  enclosures  of  the  Windows,  with  the  well  known 
portrait  médaillons  in  the  horizontal  band. 

Ifote  128»      Schlie.    p.    482   et   seq. 

Hôte  124,      Sarre,    p,    24    et   seq, 

h'ote  125,      The  same,    ^l,    IS. 

The  weakness  of  this  terra  cotta  architecture  consists  in 
this,  that  it  works  with  oranmental  éléments,  which  were  man- 
ufactured,  but  net  for  the  particular  case.  Qonsequently  it 
freouently  bas  an  iDorganic  basai  movement  and  therein  stands 
in  Sharp  contrast  to  the  ffiediaeval  brickwork. 
70.   Ornairientation  of  the  Interior. 

As  in  the  décorative  treatment  of  the  exterior,  the  north 
German  Fenaissance  likewise  in  the  décoration  of  the  interiors 
strives  for  grester  richness  that  that  of  upper  6ermany.fiere 
as  there  is  wood  the  chief  material  for  the  artistic  décorat- 
ion of  balls  and  rooBis;  we  find  paintings  and  wooden  ceilings 
in  nearly  ail  richly  treated  rooms.   Beally  monumental  effects 
were  scareely  produced  thereby,  but  indeed  very  important  déc- 
orative 'results. 

L  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  wainscotinës  is  that 
of  the  Chapter  Hall  in  MCnster-i-W.  (Pig.  258)-^'^.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted  by  tJonann  Kupper  between  the  30  th  and  50  th  years  of 
the  16  th  century,  in  élévation  being  almost  purely  framed 
work,  in  which  architectural  motives  are  only  timidly  introd- 
uced  in  ornamental  transformations.  The  surfaces  are  adcrnec 
by  ccats  of  arms  and  ornament  in  rich  and  masterly  exécution. 

Vote  126,      Deutsche  Renaissance.    Aàt,    28.    Fis,    21-27,    81-87, 

The  most  widely  extended  motive  in  composition  for  panelinés 
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is  the  order  of  pilasters  or  of  half  colomns,  as  in  south  Ser- 
many,  frequently  in  rich  or  indeed  overricb  tr-eatment. 

A  beautiful  exampie,  still  in  the  formai  character  oi  the 
early  period,  is  the  wainscotiné  oi  the  Peace  Hall  in  the  Ci- 
ty  Bail  at  Miinsterri-W  (1587  ^^'^),     îhe  hall  by  its  dimensions 
,  as  well  as  by  its  rich  and  skiliul  treatment,  belongs  to  the 
most  stately  interiors  of  the  north  êerman  Renaissance. 

Mote  127,      Deutsche  Renaissanee,    Jlot.    28,    Fis,    55-58, 

ieautiful  examples  of  the  richest  development  of  the  motive 
are  the  Kriegstube  (Waf  Office)  in  the  City  Hall  (1575-1608^^^). 
and  the  Predenhagen  room  in  the  Kaufhaus  (Quild  Hall)  at  Lflb- 
eck  (157S-1578),  in  spite  of  the  overloaded  richness  of  the 
composition  being  quiet  in  efxect  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Works  of  German  décoration  in  wood.   The  Council  Hall  in 
Liineberg  (1566-1583),  erected  by  Albert  von  Soest,  has  a  wain- 
scoting,  thst  is  at  bottom  rather  dry  in  treatment,  but  in 
which  certain  parts,  doors  etc.,  fall  into  fanciful  overload- 
ing.  The  massive  splendor  of  the  Red  Bail  (Summer  jSouncil 
Room)  in  the  <3ity  Hall  at  Danzig  has  alreedy  been  considered. 

Hôte  128,      Deutsche   Renaissance.    Abt.    43,    Fis.    1-10. 

Among  wooden  ceilines,  tbat  of  the  Palace  at  Jever  in  ff^ast 
S^riesland  is  the  most  meénificent,  '-^  It  comprises  in  4  rows 
28  square  coffers  with  bold  mouldings  and  rich  ornamentation 
approximating  to  the  Ploris  style,  ir'ore  common  than  paneled 
ceilings  are  the  beam  ceilings;  they  hold  eut  until  in  the 
17  th  century. 

BQte  129\     Boschen,    ff  &  F,    von  llten.    t.ie  Renaissance  Decke 
im  Schlosse  zu  Jever*,   teipziq,    i888, 
71.   Entrence  Bail  and  Stairs. 

Retaining  the  entrance  hall  in  city  dwellings  prings  with 
it  relativelp  early  picturesque  desiéns  of  stairways.  The 
hall  was  the  height  of  the  eround  and  intermediate  stories, 
and  to  make  accessible  the  liviné  rooms  placed  in  the  latter, 
-  open  stairweys  and  salleries  were  erranéed  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  entrance  faall.  'The  stairwsys  are  partly  windine,  part- 
ly  with  straight  flights.   They  end  at  the  énterdediate  story; 
separate  stairs  lead  to  the  rooms  of  the  upper  stories.   Beau- 
tiful entrance  halls  are  yet  found  in  Bremen,  in  LClbeck  (that 
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of  the  Semaens*  Suild),  in  Hildesheim,  and  iadeed  also  in   oth~ 
er  cities.  How  far  tbe  stately  interior  od  the  |,eibiiitz  flouse 
in  Hanover  is  original,  î  am  unable  to  state. 
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Chapter  9.  The  late  German  Renaissance  and  tbe  Ba- 
rocco. 

78.  End  of  the  german  Renaissance. 

The  upper  German  Renaissance  was  complète  about  1550, and  it 
maintained  itself  for  several  décades  on  the  same  step  of  de- 
velopment.  But  certain  works  originally  from  1560  onwards 
already  followed  other  aims.  They  permit  foreign  influence 
to  be  plainly  recognized;  but  their  gênerai  treatment  in  style 
is  èerman.  The  condition  is  the  same  as  in  the  transition 
buildings  of  the  13  th  century.  Yet  the  invention  of  the  ar- 
tists  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  regulated  and  fertilized  by  i 
foreign  styles,  though  not  dominated.  Thèse  masters  recogni- 
ze   in  the  works  of  foreign  countries,  in  Italy  and  France,  t 
that  a  higher  principle  of  composition  is  in  architecture  th- 
an  the  purely  pictures.jue  one  od  the  German  Renaissance,  and 
they  strive  for  a  stronger  and  purer  subdivision  of  their  fa- 
çades. In  this,  far  more  than  in  the  treatment  of  forms,  th- 
eir works  differ  from  those  of  the  German  Renaissance  in  a  r 
restricted  sensé. 

However  individuel  and  independent  thèse  buildinés  are,  one 
cannot  be  misteken,  in  that  the  oifered  an  impulse  .toward  the 
invasion  of  the  Italien  Renaissance.   The  dry  and  capricious 
forms  of  the  Geririsn  Renaissance  are  in  gocd  harmony  with  the 
free  style  of  composition  in  the  style;  but  they  niust  be  gui- 
ckly  abandcned,  wben  a  stronger  and  more  reéular  comDosition 
':?;^  was  the  purpose.  At   bottoœ  the  palaces  at  Beidelberg,  Mentz 
etc.  are  yet  merely  attempts  to  solve  a  problem  independent- 
ly,  already  solved  otherwise.   But  while  hère  the  détail  for- 
ms added  to  the  gênerai  system  are  only  opposed  to  it.  In 
France  and  îtaly  they  even  ^rev;  and  were  develccec  with  it. 
It  was  not  only  more  convenient  but  also  Jiore  consistent  to 
take  over  froir.  Italy  the  system  and  its  détail  forms.  Alres- 
dy  while  the  f riedrichsbau  ori&inated  in  Beidelberg,  works  in 
Prague  end  f/unich  were  carried  on  in  the  Italien  style,  and 
with  the  Fnélish  Building  a  similar  style  also  penetrated  in- 
to  Heidelberg.  The  very  promising  beéinnings  of  a  mounmental 
tendency  in  the  German  Renaissance  were  not  allowed  a  further 
deveSopment. 

With  this  change  in  style,  that  introduces  the  end  of  the 
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German   Renaissance,  coopère te  more  éeneral  causes.  Peference 
should  only  be  made  hère  to  the  fact,  that  also  innate  reas- 
ons  denied  to  some  primitive  works  of  the  êerman  Renaissance 
a  determining  influence  upon  the  succeediné  period.  But  the 
wor-th  of  an  art  work  will  finally  be  measured,  not  by  a  hist- 
orical  but  by  an  esthetic  scale,  and  not  only  the  Palace  at 
Meidelberg  birt  likewise  some  other-  works  of  this  er-oup  will 
always  be  reckoned  among  the  most  importent  créations  of  the 
Renaissance  in  éermany. 
73.  Barocco  Style. 

At  about  the  end  of  the  century,  the  ^erir.an  Renaissance  ev- 
erywhere  passes  over  into  the  Barocco. 

It  may  appear  ouestionable,  wbether  for  a  style,  that  from 
the  beginning  ccntains  so  many  irrational  things,  one  should 
in  gênerai  speak  of  the  Barocco.  The  conception  of  the  Baroc- 
co is  not  entirely  fixed.  Heinrich  Wôlfflin  has  indeed  dist- 
inctly  defined  it,  but  has  also  limited  it  at  the  same  time. 
Now  the  Roman  Barocco,  to  which  W61fflin's  investigations  ap- 
ply,  is  certainly  an  individual  appearance,  that  should  demend 
its  cwn  name;  but  similar  pbenomena  appear  at  the  end  of  each 
style  period,  and  just  that  comir.on  te  them  is  more  thsn  the 
soecific  character  of  the  Roman  Barocco,  and  wbst  men  bave 
heretofore  understood  by  the  word  parocco.  It  is  thè  endeav- 
or  for  enoanced  effect  by  heeping  and  overlcading  the  forms, 
the  impressiveness  of  the  expression  of  fornî  on  the  whole, 
the  seeking  for  originality  everywhere,  even  at  the  cost  of 
clearness  of  expression  in  détails,  the  capriciousness,  the 
picturesque,  and  the  lack  in  frankness.  The  Barocco  never  h 
has  the  ability  to  invent  its  own  symbolism  of  form;  it  works 
with  the  forms  of  the  older  styles;  but  it  changes  thèse  as 
altered  esthetic  views  demand.  An  elevated  moveicent  is  expr- 
essed  in  many  and  greet  works. 

In  this  sensé  Barocco  is  in  gênerai  no  distinct  style,  but 
a  phase  of  the  development  of  a  style;  one  may  speak  of  a  Ba- 
rocco of  the  antique,  or' of  one  of  the  Gothic. 

In  the  Ploreni-ine  and  Roman  Renaissance,  the  cbanée  to  Bar- 
occo is  coniplete  and  perfectec  in  entire  clearness.  Renaiss- 
ance and  Barocco  in  Italy  are  two  distinct  styles,  in  spite 
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01  the  common  basis  of  antique  forms.  ffor  the  German  Renais- 
sance such  a  tborough  différence  is  excluded  by  the  entire  na- 
ture of  the  style.  The  éround  élément  of  the  composition  is 
the  picturesque,  and  the  forins  from  the  very  beginnine  onward 
are  not  free  from  caprice  and  eccentricities.  Both  could  en- 
hsnce  the  late  period,  but  they  added  nothing  new. 

.^6^  Tbis  enhancement  tben  actually  occurred;  the  forms  were  he- 
ightened  and  made  more  complicatedj  they  were  swelled  and  ov- 
erloaded.  But  the  essentiel  fact  is  the  chanéed  views  and  t 
temper  of  the  time.  Qlrich  von  Hutten  greeter  Dis  aee  with 
the  words: —  ''Sciences  bloom;  spirits  rise;  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  live."  Such  an  exclamation  could  not  be  uttered  at  the  end 
01  the  century  by  one  knowong  the  siens  of  the  times.   The 
greatest  spiritual  contest  had  lilled  the  century  without  co- 
ming  to  an  end,  and  whet  was  worse,  its  continuation  corresp- 

c>:  onded  less  and  less  to  the  éreat  beéinninès.   To  this  was  ad- 
ôeô   increasing  bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  contrest  betwe** 
©nt the  f eelings  and  modes  of  expression  at  the  time  clearly 
eppears  in  the  language  of  the  two  most  eleéant  writers  of  t 
the  century/ —  Luther  and  ê'iscbsrt.  Luther  speslrs  with  direct 
power,  alwgys  and  everywhere  finding  at  once  the  striking  ex- 
pression of  his  ideas:  ffiscbart  disposes  ci  a  wealth  oi  words, 
such  as  after  him  perhaps  only  FQckert  possessed;  but  te   dces 
not  knoT^  how  to  manage  theiii.  The  endless  abunderce  of  expres- 
sion flows  from  him,  and  a  conception  is  repeated  in  aiany  syn- 
onyms  without  choice  and  taste.  There  is  certainly  no  artis- 
tic  purpose  in  fischart's  language;  but  the  reader  plainly 
feels  the  joy,  which  he  has  in  his  laborec  exaéÉerations.  The 
simplicity  that  pleases  us  in  tbe  writinès  of  Luther,  in  Pet- 
er Vischer's  and  many  other  works  of  the  early  Renaissance, 

^ -^  become  foreign  to  the  late  15  i.h  century.  k   teste  for  beaped 
and  overloaded  forms  makes  itseli  felt  everywhere,  and  an  ar- 
tist  that  might  seek  to  fill  thèse  swelled  forms  with  full 
life,  like  Fubens  or  Shakspeare,  could  not  arise  in  wearied 
Germany. 

Beside  îiscbart  directly  stands  his  countryman  Wendel  Diet- 
terlin,  whose  'Architecture"  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  Fisch- 
art's  "Saréantua".  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  both 
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vvor-ks  will  ce   astonished  by  the  parellelism  oi  the  imagination. 
Wendel  Bietterlin  also  provides  a  surprising  array  of  forms, 
whicb  ne  scatters  tbroughout  his  designs  without  choice.  He 
is  one  of  the  richest  spirits  of  the  German  Renaissance,  but 
be  never  freed  himself  fpom  the  rule  of  tbis  art,  whicb  rema- 
ined  fettered  in  the  minor  arts;  he  indeed  did  not  design  it 
as  sucb,  but  with  pleasure  combined  art  and  art  industry.   In 
his  designs  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  matériel  and  exécution; 
thus  as  hère  sketcbed  out,  a  great  architecture  could  never 
be  produced.  He  even  returns  to  <Sothic  and  adds  what  men  had 
dropped  a  century  before.  Sut  if  one  takes  him  as  he  is,then 
must  one  wonder  at  his  inexhaustible  imagination  and  the  pow- 
er  of  relief,  by  whicb  he  knev;  how  te  combine  the  most  oppos- 
ed  forms  intc  a  united  effect.Cfig.  82  ^^^), 

Note  ISO,  From  Ârchi  teetupa,.  Von  Austel  lung,  Symmeîria  und 
PropoPtioruder'  FÛnf  Seul  en,  By  Wendel  Dietterl  in,  Nuremberg . 
1598, 

Wendel  Dietterlin  did  not  remain  without  influence  on  his 
countrymen;  Strasburè  is  the  home  oi  the  Barocco  of  upper  ^er~ 
niany.  Portunately  the  Strasburg  masters  Daniel  Specklin  and 
Jonsnnes  Schoch  in  contrast  to  Dietterlin  had  a  biéber  esthe- 
tic  sensé  than  siost  of  their  conteaiporaries  in  Gerir.any.  They 
tock  a  substantiel  part  in  the  endeavors  for  e   stronéer  reéu- 
larity  in  architectural  composition,  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
v^ning  of  this  Chapter.   It  is  due  to  tbem,  that  the  Barocco  in 
Southwest  Germany  did  not  merely  run  into  an  enlaréement  and 
wildness  of  détail  forms,  but  even  indicated  the  arising  of 
a  spécifie  architectural  feeling. 

Bere  is  to  be  considered  first  the  Heidelberg  Palace.  I  t 
treat  it  togetber,  although  certain  of  its  parts  belong  to 
the  early  Renaissance  and  others  to  tne  Falladian  tendency  of 
the  17  th  century. 

74.   Palace  at  Beidelberg. 

The  Heidelberg  Palace  is  located  high  above  the  city  on  a 
projection  of  the  Kônigsstubl,  and  it  was  built  in  the  course 
of  about  200  years,  from  tbe  15  th  to  thtil  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17  th  century.  On  its  history  .uiay  be  compared  the  re- 
fined  Essay  by  K.  5.  /Stark"^^*^  mentioned  below,  the  thorcugh 
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investigation  of  Julius  Koch  and  i'ritz  Seitz,  '-^^  the  essay  by 
Alt,-^'^'^  and  the  researèhes  of  Pott.  *-^  We  merely  bave  to  occu- 
py  ourselves  witii  those  portions,  that  originated  in  the  16  th 
and  17  th  centuries  and  beloné  to  the  Renaissance  séries  of 
forms. 

ïlote  131,      After  Koch,    J.  f  F,    Seitz,    i^as  Heidelber^ger  Sohl- 
oss.      Baipmstadt,    1891, 

Note  182,      After  Fritsch, 

Note  133,  Stark,  E ,.  B,  Das  Beidel  berger  Sohloss  in  seiner 
kunst"  und  historiseher  Ëedeutung,  Hist,  Zeits,  Vol,  6,  p,  93 
et  seq, 

Êote  134,      Koch  ê  Seitz, 

Note  135.      Alt,    Th,   Die  Entstehungsgesehickte  des  Otto-Eein- 
riehsbau  zu  Heidelberg,    —  In    this  Essay   are   aise    to   be  found 
the  necessary  références    to  further   l i  terature. 

Note  136^   ,  Uittheilungen  des  ïïeidelberger  Sehlossvereins,   5, 

The  b^éginninés'  of  Ludvié  V  are  still  Gothic;  in  the  Palace 
of  ffriedrich  lî  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  palace  court 
between  the  Otto-Heinrichsbau  and  the  Friedrichsbau,  the  gla- 
zeô   Saalbsu  (nall)  (i^ig.  63  ^"^'-^j   are  eœployed  the  forms  of 
the  early  Sermon  Renaissance.   It  is  a  small  and  inviting  com- 
position, but  a  pro.jecting  vdng  and  the  stair?jay  tower  hâve 
^  .1  between  theni  columnar  Dorticos  in  three  stories.  Vvhet  is  to- 
day  visible  front  the  court  is  little  more  than  hâlf  the  façade, 
îhe  part  lying  eastward  from  the  stairway  tower  is  now  conce- 
aled  by  the  Otto-Beinrichsbau.   The  building  was  erected  about 
1550;  between  the  monumental  structures  that  adjoin  it  at  the 
rigbt  and  left,  it  bas  less  eéfect  than  it  deserves.  Whetber 
it  should  be  described  as  a  youthful  work  of  fians  FnÊlehart 
is  uncertain. 

Friedrich's  successor,  Otto  Heinrich,  who  had  also  begun  t 
the  érection  of  Palace  Neuburé  on  the  Danube,  built  in  the 
years  1556-1559  the  structure  on  the  south  side  of  the  palace 
court,  named  after  him;  it  was  completed  in  1563,  four  years 
after  Otto  Heinrich 's  early  death.  Since  its  destruction  by 
r/elac,  merely  the  façade  cornes  under  considération  for  its 
value  in  the  bistory  of  art,  which  was  doubtless  excelled  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  interior,  and  also  probably  by  the  dec- 
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/i'/'^decoration  of  the  interior.  The  famous  work  is  frequently  and 
fully  described.  A  new  and  tiiorougb  estimation  is  scarcely 
necessary;  I  might  give  it,  but  a  few  suggestions  niap  suffice. 

The  idea  of  subdividing  and  animating  a  façade  by  a  System 
of  orders  or  half  columns  is  not  loreign  to  the  Êerman  and  t 
the  Netherlandish  Renaissance;  we  already  meet  witb  sucb  faç- 
ades repeatedly;  thèse  orders  were  almost  without  exception 
nothing  more  than  a  favorite  means  of  ornamentation.  It  is 
hère  recognized  for  the  first  time,  that  the  orders  hâve  a 
higher  importance,  taken  in  the  sensé  of  the  Italian  Renaiss- 
ance, that  they  lorm  an  idéal  organism,  whose  artistic  impor- 
tance is  based  on  the  proportions.  The  façade  (see  the  adja- 
cent plate)  rises  in  three  stories  above  a  high  basement.  It 
was  crowned  by  a  double  gable,  that  is  now  destroyed.  The 
width  of  the  façade  is  divided  into  five  double  bays,  each  of 
whicb  contains  two  Windows,  between  which  is  a  niche  with  a 
statue.  The  composition  is  rich,  yefe  clear  end  massive.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  subdivision  in  height  is  formed  by 
the  Doric  cornice  above  the  ground  story;  it  places  this  in 
contrast  to  the  two  upper  stories.  In  this  succession  the 
stories  diminisb  in  beight  upwerds.   Both  divisions  ère  very 
carefully  worked  ou t. 

L'ike  the  gradation  of  the  stories  in  éeneral,  thet  of  the 
supports,  of  the  cornices,  of  the  window  openings  and  the  re- 
lief ornament  is  extremely  refined. 

The  form  treatment  stands  in  a  simiiar  relation  to  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance,  as  the  forms  of  the  Ëurgundian  Romanesque 
architecture  to  the  antique  Roman.  Sven  the  spirit  is  allied; 
hère  as  there  the  classical  desién  is  an  overture  expressed 
in  the  gênerai  composition  and  above  ail  defects  and  awkward- 
ness,  iroffi  which  the  détails  are  not  free,  with  ail  their  ch- 
arm.   But  no  important  work  atteins  to  académie  correctness 
of  ail  forms,  yet  it  is  born  from  the  same  spirit  in  ail  its 
parts,  is  animated  by  a  éround  harmony,  and  this  condition  is 
satisfied  in  full  measure  by  the  Otto-Heinrichsbeu. 

The  controversy,  that  has  occurred  in  récent  years  on  the 
question  of  securing  or  restoring  the .Otto-heinrichsbau,  has 
led  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  style.   The  first  oues- 
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question  is  that  of  the  idéal  basis  of  composition.  That  It- 
alien impulses  were  active  in  it  is  provéd  by  the  gradation 
of  tbe  proportions  of  beights  of  the  tbree  stories,  that  app- 
roximately  corresponds  to  Serlio's  rules.  As  a  spécial  prot- 
otype bas  been  mentioned  Palace  Bovaella  in  Perrara.  Tbe  an- 
aloey  is  limited  to  this,  tbat  in  tbe  System  tbree  widdows 
stand  between  two  pilasters.  Wbetber  tbis  suffices  to  estab- 
lish  a  dépendent  relation,  T  am  unable  to  décide;  but  it  is 
jQj  clear  tbat  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Otto-fleicricbsbau  is  one  entire- 
ly  différent  from  tbat  of  tbe  Palace.  I  recognize  a  Netber- 
landisb  motive  in  tbe  Windows  of  the  ground  story.  But  if 
several  art  tendencies  are  also  combined  in  tbe  coDiposition 
of  the  façade,  tben  are  the  différent  vêlements  wrought  into 
uniforûftity  with  assurée  power,  and  the  éreat  work  stands  en- 
tirely  for  itself.  What  tbe  nortbern  Renaissance,  under  its 
living  conditions,  could  attain  in  tbe  barmonious  treatment 
of  e  façade  built  in  accordance  with  tbe  orders,  is  hère  re- 
sched. 

'The  classical  expression  of  tbe  façade  dépends  on  its  hori- 
zontal ter-Diinstion;  its  oréanisn-  is  opposed  to  being  crowned 
by  gables.  And  yet  a  double  gable  once  existed.   The  questi- 
on whether  it  belonged  to  the  original  composition  or  was  a 
later  addition  is  contested.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be  de- 
cided  according  to  an  artistic  feeling,  which  the  ^ossibility 
of  the  controversy  shows  to  be  not  homogeneous  and  to  be  very 
différent  from  that  of  the  nobles  and  the  architects  of  the 
16  tû  century.  'Thus  the  assumption,  that  no  gable  was  origi- 
nally  intended,  only  bas  a  basis  if  it  be  supported  by  objec- 
tive characteristics.   Kossmann  bas  shown,  that  the  uppergost 
cornice  of  the  façade  is  actually  arranged  for  a  straieht  ter- 
mination.  Thereby  is  the  question  decided  for  that,  which  is 
outside  the  controversy.  'îbe  furtber  interesting  investigat- 
ion  of  tbe  controversy  does  not  belong  hère. 

^ote  1S7.      After   a  photographe 

Ifote  ISS,      After  Fritsch, 

Ifote  139,      The  materiala  for  deoiding   it   has   been  eollec  ted 
by   ^It   in    his   Essay   on    the  Entstehungagesehiehte  des  Otto-He- 
inriehsbau  zu  Heidelberg .    Heidelberg,    1905.      (History   of    the 
ori^in  of    the  Otto-Heinrichsbau) , 
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Surprising  was  the  évidence  produced  by  Maupt,  that  in  the 
détails  of  the  Otto-heinrichsbau  not  only  appear  différent 
style  tendencies,  but  even  that  différent  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  composed  t>£   blocks  in  différent  styles.  One  would 
do  vsell  to  siniply  accept  thèse  facts  without  Connecting  thétn 
to  far-reacbing  conséquences.  It  is  possible,  that  dressed 
blocks  of  a  somewhat  older  structure  hâve  been  utilized,  or 
that  once  a  change  of  design  occurred  —  which  still  must  hâ- 
ve corne  from  a  completely  uniform  development  of  the  composi- 
tion —  or  also  01  the  artistic  direction,  but  the  observati- 
on, that  différent  stonecutters  worked  on  the  building  at  the 
saine  time,  each  after  his  manner,  is  made  on  so  many  inediaev- 
al  buildings,  and  such  a  procédure  is  also  not  excluded  for 
the  16  th  century.  The  harmony  of  the  building  has  in  nowise 
suffered  thereby. 

B'or  such  an  extraordinary  work,  the  question  of  its  creator 
/i>yjLS   imminent  and  justiiisble.   It  is  not  yet  solved;  but  it 
has  been  carried  to  a  nev/  stsee  by  the  worK  of  Fott.   Acco(^d- 
ing  to  this,  the  électoral  upper  arcbitect  Bans  Englehart  was 
the  ffiaster  of  the  Otto-Heinrichsbeu,  who  under  the  spirited 
impulse  of  the  views  of  his  princely  master  creeted  and  exec- 
uted  the  building.  The  coniplete  proof  is  not  afforded  by  the 
msterial  so  far  found  in  the  archives;  but  ci  ail  mentioned 
so  far,  Ëngelhart  has  most  rigbt  to  the  honor  of  the  title  of 
master  of  the  Otto-Heinricbsbau.  But  the  spectre  of  Peter 
Plôtner,  the  error  of  Gerinan  art  research,  may  at  lest  be  ex- 
orcised. 

When  friedrich  IV  built  the  Palace  named  after  him  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Dalace  court,  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  completioD' of  the  Otto-BeinriChsbau,  the  times  had  chang- 
ea. The  master  of  the  F'riedricbsbau  is  known;  he  wes  the 

1  4.1 

Strasburg  architect  Johannes  Schoch.-*-^-  He  has  transferred 
the  motive  of  the  composition  of  the  Otto-beinricbsbeu  to  the 
court  facede,  but  he  has  changed  the  proportions  of  the  heig- 
hts.  Although  the  building  stands  on  the  lowest  side  of  the 
court,  the  base  only  serves  to  equalize  ths  irreôularities  of 
the  éround.  The  lower  order  occuoies.  one  balf  the  entire 
height-  the  two  uppsr  ones  are  éraded  by  then-iselves.  On  the 
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exterior  towar-d  the  valley  is  requireô   a  high  substructure; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  view,  beioé  concealed  by  the 
terrace  before  it.  On  this  external  façade  (see  the  adjacent 
Plate),  the  systern  of  the  double  bays  is  dropped,  and  a  single 
pilaster  systed  is  carried  out»  It  is  the  more  ijTiposing. 

Hôte  140,      After  Blflttef  fur  Aroh,    uni   Kunsthaniw.    6   th  Year, 

flote  141.      See  Kooh   i  Seitz   on    this,    p,    114;    further,    Stras- 
sàurg  und   seine  Bauten.    S  trasourg.    1894, 

What  is  first  striking  on  the  n'riedrichsbau  is  the  overpow- 
erino  strength  of  the  subdivision  in  gênerai  and  détail;  there 
is  something  very  turbulent  in  the  building,  a  singular  heav- 
iness  of  the  structural  framework,  against  which  the  détail 
presses  everywhere.   The  conflicts  are  not  solved  in  ail  pla- 
ces; in  the  returns  of  the  comices,  in  the  swelling  and  the 
réduction  of  the  pilasters  prevails  great  restlessness.   The 
Windows  are  closely  pressed  between  the  pilasters,  and  still 
more  compressed  is  the  the  court  façade.  Yet  froni  the  abund- 
ance  of  forms,  the  graund  fividing  linss  of  the  systern  plain- 
ly  appear.   H;xcellent  is  the  contrast  of  the  massive  lower  a 
with  the  lighter  and  upper  orders.   The  treatment  of  the  dét- 
ails is  graduated  in  a  masterly  way  upward  into  greater  quiet. 
ij  If  we  look  back  at  the  Otto-Heinrichsba,  we  recoeni?îe  in  s 
gênerai  as  in  détail  the  chanéed  feeling  of  the  time.   The 
sensé  for  the  esthetically  great  is  aroused;  tne  building  is 
Barocco.  Qifiering  froni  the  geometrically  and  flatly  subdiw- 
ided  façade  of  the  Otto-Heinrichsbau,  the  B'riedrichsbau  is 
conceived  and  executed  for  the  perspective  effect  from  a  def- 
inite  and  near  point  of  view. 

The  termination  of  the  buildings  of  the  Heidelberd  Palace 
is  formed  by  tne  Englischebau  built  by  S^riedrich  V,  that  was 
completed  in  1615.   It  is  tne  work  of  a  German,  who  adhères 
te  Palladio' s  tendency.   The  design  of  the  palace  was  comple- 
ted by  splendid  garden  designs,  of  which  only  sliâht  vestiges 
now  remain.  Of  this  is  the  truly  reéal  location.   It  has  re- 
mained  to  the  Palace  as  an  inaliénable  estste,  even  in  the 
dreary  désolation,  that  nas  fallen  on  it  in  the  unfortunate 
period  of  two  hundred  years.   If  we  look  from  the  valley  to- 
ward  tne  Palace  or  enter  the/ palace  court,  picturesque  views 
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everywhere  charni  us.   Ttie  picturesque  expression  is  now  préd- 
ominant; it  was  so  from  the  very  beginning.   The  picturesque 
gênerai  effect  unités  the  structures  so  différent  in  style. 
Thèse  are  so  imposing,  that  one  must  seleot  them  from  the  ov- 
erpowering  gênerai  effect,  in  order  to  enjoy  them  as  separate 
art  Works.  There  will  one  then  perceive,  that  for  the  effect 
of  the  separate  buildings  far  less  stress  is  laid  upon  the  b 
beauty  of  the  ruins,  than  one  assumes  at  tne  first  glanoe,  a 
and  that  this  is  still  essentially  architectural. 
75.  Old  Oity  Hall  at  Strasburg. 
In  a  free  application  of  the  motive  of  ths  composition  of 
tne  Otto-ueinrichsbau,  Daniel  Specklin  designed  the  façade  of 
the  Old  Oity  Hall  in  Strasburg,  built  about  1535.  (fig.  34  ^''^^) . 
The  System  of  double  bays  is  there  altered,  so  that  on  the  p 
porticos  of  the  ground  story  a  pilaster  is  placed  before  each 
second  oier,  and  that  in  the  upper  stories  pilasters  aeeur  i 
instead  of  niches,  which  are  certainly  weaker  and  of  différ- 
ent form  froai  those  over  the  lower  pilasters.   The  double  bay 
is  retained;  but  its  rhythnri  is  indeterminate.   The  like  is  t 
true  of  the  gradation  oi  the  stories.   In  détails  aopears  tne 
form  treatflient  of  the  f?riedrichsbâu,  which  -«as  indeed  execut- 
ed  by  a  Strasburg  master. 
//?i/    7ô.  Palace  at  Aschafienburg. 

Another  Strasburg  master,  George  Ridinger,"'-'^'^  we  meet  with 
at  the  Palace  in  Aschaff enburg,  built  in  the  years  1Ô05-1Ô14 
for  Archbishop  cJohann  Schv/eikard  (See  Pig.  3d,    and  the  ad- 
jacent Plate).  The  Palace  is  located  on  a  height  at>ove  the 
City,  and  is  a  reéular  and  nearly  square  plan  enciosing  a  co- 
urt and  with  four  angle  towers.   An  older  tower  in  the  court 
is  taken  into  the  buildins,  v^hich  interrupts  but  does  not  en- 
tirely  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  éeneral  design.   The  form 
/^'-rof  the  ground  plan  occurs  frequently  in  J-rance  and  aopears  to 
be  derived  froni  thence.   The  élévation  is  not  developed  in 
orders  of  columns  or  of  pilasters;  but  the  stories  are  separ- 
ated  by  bold  cornices.  On  the  towers  are  somewhat  too  many 
horizontal  lines.   The  geometrical  élévation  scarcely  présag- 
es the  effect  of  the  stately  buildings  The  érouping  is  good 
on  ail  sides,  but  is  very  imposing  on  the  side  of  the  river. 
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(Pig.  85).  The  court  is  likewise  very  beautiful;  the  stairw- 
ay  towers  in  the  angles,  the  transverse  gable  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  and  the  tall  external  angle  towers  compose  a  ri- 
ch  and  effective  group.  The  détail  is  allied  to  that  of  the 
(5ity  Bail  at  Strasburg  and  that  of  the  friedrichsbau  at  Heid- 
elberg.   To  the  German  forins  are  added  Netherlandish  motives, 
faceted  ashlars  etc.   Ail  détails  are  carefully  and  beautiful- 
iy  wrought. 

fiote  142,      Atter  Fritsoh, 

note  148,      After   a  photogfaph. 

Bote  144,      On  Rédinger   and    the  Palace   at  Asokaffenburg,    see 
Schulz,-Kolbitz,    0.   9as  Sohloss  za  Âaohaffenburg,    Strasbufg, 
1906,    —  Heusler,    E^   George  Ridinger,    Strasburg,    1906,    —  Sch- 
neider,    F,      Bas   Sahloss  zu  AsGhhffenburg  und   sein   Brbauer.    M 
Mentz,    1906,    —  Baum,    J,    Daa  Sohloss    in  Âsohaffenburg,    Beil , 
z,    Allg.    Zeit,   ^o.  25.    —  Same,    zur  Ridinger  frage,   1906,    fia, 

To  the  same  tendency  belongs  the  Palace  Çottesau  near  Carls- 
ruhe,  bâèlt  in  1533;  then  the  wing  of  the  City  Hall  at  WQrzb- 
urg  (Fig.  43),  grand  with  small  dimensions,  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  Œreiburger,  W,  Beringer,  who  was  also  engagsd  on  the 
érection  of  the  University. 
77.  Palace  at  ?.^entz. 

A  spécial  position  is  occupied  by  the  électoral  Palace  at 
Mentz  (Pig.  36.-^  -").  It  was  bséun  under  Archbishop  George  Ch- 
ristian von  Greifenklau  (1626-16S9)  as  an  extension  of  the 
old  f^artinsburg.  The  south  wing  commenœed  by  Archbishop  von 
Greifenklau  was  completed  only  between  1675  and  1678  under 
Bamian  Hartard  von  der  Leyen  and  by  the  Gapuchin  Pather  Math- 
ias  von  Saarburg,  not  entirely  accord ing  to  the  original  plan. 
Por  the  years  1630-1632,  Friedrich  Schneider  took  charge  of 
the  building  for  Elias  Holl.  Yet  about  the  middle  of  the  18 
th  century,  another  wing  was  built  adjoining  the  existing  st- 
ructure. 

The  building  followed  similar  aims  as  the  Otto-Keinrichsbau 
in  Heidelberg  and  the  City  Hall  in  Strasburg;  it  possessed  a 
great  clearness  of  treatment  of  the  façade  and  a  calm  dignity 
in  design.  Thèse  peculiarities  likewise  indicate  trench  stu- 
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studies,  like  inuch  in  the  détails.  The  name  of  the  mastep  is 
unknown, 

Tn  the  building  just  describsd  is  introduced  a  new  priciple 
of  composition  in  the  êerman  Renaissance:  the  importance  of 
the  proportions  for  the  subdivision  of  Éaoades  is  recognized, 
perhaps  from  Personal  observations  in  Italy,  more  probably 
from  the  textbooks  of  Scamozzi  and  of  Serlio.  'They  lead  out 
/,;^of  the  ôerman  Renaissance;  but  this  transition  occurred  at  a 
time,  when  in  Italy  the  Barocco  had  already  generally  corne  in- 
to  use,  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  already  Sarocco  themsel- 
ves.  On  this  ground,  the  movement  could  hâve  no  increasing 
development,  in  spite  of  the  high  beauty  of  certain  works^ 
This  has  already  been  referred  to.   An  innate  relationship 
of  ail  thèse  buildings  is  not  to  be  mistaken;  but  they  do  not 
stand  so  near  each  other,  that  one  should  speak  of  a  school. 

[for  the  later  period  the  centre  of  the  movement  lay  in  Str- 
asburg.   There  Daniel  Specklin  and  Johannes  Schoch  worked; 
George  Ridinger  came  from  there;  and  that  15.  Beringer  had  re- 
lations to  Strasburg  is  at  least  to  be  assumed. 
78.   Barocco  in  loVer  Germany. 

Ljikewise  in  lower  Germany  occurred  the  change  to  Barocco 
tovmrd  the  end  of  the  16  th  century.  CoîTiposition  is  scarcely 
concerned  thsreinj  it  relates  only  to  a  change  in  the  style 
of  décoration.  Berein  were  the  contrasts  also  less  that  in 
upper  Germany;  for  the  lower  Serman  Renaissance  from  the  beg- 
inning  contained  more  Barocco  éléments  thai  that  of  upper  Ger- 
many, and  thesé  developed  in  the  course  of  the  later  16  th 
century  into  a  wild  style,  though  consistent  to  inself.   The 
purpose  hère  was  a  gênerai  impression  produced  by  a  rich  alt- 
ernation  of  light  and  shade,  opposed  to  which  was  clearness 
and  purity  of  lines.   It  is  as  if  the  forms  were  cruscned  by 
the  compressed  location  and  were  squeezed  out  of  the  surface. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  ail  volutes,  which  no  longer  are 
developed  in  spécial  lines,  but  are  compressed  in  width  and 
sometimes  become  almost  anéular.   The  ribs  of  the  loose  acan- 
thus  leaves  were  beset  by  warty  projections;  the  cartouches 
/,;^  always  suggest  a  material  like  leathe.r  and  beceme  ugly  masses 
of  surfaces  swelling  up  and  down;  which  hâve  the  appesrance 
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as  if  they  were  formed  of  soft  and  fresh  skins.  Tbis  is  the 
so-called  "Knorpel"  (leather  or  gristle)  work.   Rutger  Kass- 
mann,  a  particular  admirer  of  this  art,  published  in  1659  in 
Cologne  a  pattern  book  of  this  leather  style  under  the  title 
01  "Architektur  nach  antiquitetischer  Lehre  und  geometrische 
Austeilung"(Arohitecture  according  to  ancient  theory  and  geo- 
metrical  subdivision).  Bis  designs  (^ig.  81)  appear  to  be  f 
fanciful  productions,  that  scorn  ail  exécution;  but  whoever 
takes  the  pains  to  examine  the  memorials  of  1640-1660  in  the 
north  German  churches,  finds  that  Kassmann  only  gives  lorms, 
that  were  already  common  in  a  wide  range.   Indeed  the  most  c 
confused  of  the  great  tombs  is  that  of  Duke  August  von  Lauen- 
bur,é,  and  his  wife  Katherina  (1649)  in  the  Cathedral  at  Katze- 
burg.  Senerally  the  décoration  of  churches  is  the  peculiar 
domain  of  the  north  Serman  Barocco.  Quite  individual  and  wi- 
th  a  beautiful  gênerai  effect  is  the  décoration  of  the  Jeauit 
Ghurch  in  Oologne  (16S7),  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the 
leather  style.   Separate  décorative  works  are  found  in  ail  t 
the  larger  churches  of  north  Ser.iiany  from  the   hhine  to  Frus- 
sia.   If  collected  and  systematicaliy  arranéed,  thsy  wculd  g 
give  a  very  conriplste  représentation  of  the  developnient  of  the 
style. 

79.   Monuments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the  Barocco  buildings  is 
not  great.  If  in  southwest  Germany  the  appearance  of  the  Ba- 
rocco is  in  connection  with  the  élévation  of  architectural 
conception,  the  sarae  is  not  true  for  lower  Germany  to  the  sa- 
me  extent;  men  generally  adhered  firmly  to  the  Benaissance 
mode  of  compositioii.  Certain  exceptions  are  to  be  noted.   In 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wolf enbdttel  was  employ- 
ed  Paul  ?ranke  (15S8-1615),  a  very  great  and  endependent  art- 
ist.  His  two  chief  works,  the  Oniversity  at  Helmstadt  (1592- 
1597)  and  the  Church  of  3.  Maria  at  Wolfenbflttel  (begun  in 
1606  and  only  completed  in  1660  after  many  interruptions),  a 
are  simply  and  ^randly  conceived,  and  are  characterized  by  im- 
posing  proportions.   The  Oniversity  at  Helmstadt  is  a  rectan- 
gular  structure!  it  bas  two  hiéh  stories  with  great  Windows 
;  / and  richly  treated  êabies  at  the  ends;  at  the  sides  three  tr- 
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transverse  gables  project  frora  the  roof;  to  one  is  attached 
an  octagonal  stairway  tower.  The  Church  S.  Maria  in  Wolfenb- 
tlttel  is  a  three-aisled  hall  church  (Ghap.  11  and  Fiés.  109, 
110):  the  interior  has  an  earnefet  beauty,  formly  and  securely 
treated;  less  satisfactory  is  the  exterior.  The  transverse 
éables  from  the  last  period  of  work  on  the  structure  (1657); 
{9ig.   88  ^^^)   well  designed  in  proportions  and  in  the  relief 
of  the  members,  but  are  is  détail  examples  of  the  wildest  le- 
âther  style. 

A  contemporary  of  Paul  ?ranke  is  Lîider  von  Bentheim  -^^^  in 
Bremen.   He  worked  from  1609  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  City 
Sali  (see  the  adjacent  Plate),  whose  présent  appearance  is 
ascribed  to  him,  even  if  not  in  the  entire  exécution.  The 
building  is  of  the  15  th  century;  likewise  a  portico  on  the 
south  side  already  existed  oriéinally.  LSder  von  Bentheim 
replaced  it  by  an  arcade  suDported  by  T'uscan  columns,  and  th- 
is  was  crowned  by  a  hiéh  frieze  and  a  balustrade.   Ail  surf- 
aces are  filled  bv  the  ricnest  relief  ornanient  in  Barocco  fo- 
rms  (Fig.  B9  -^^).  Over  the  three  middie  arches  rises  a  pro- 
jection crowned  by  a  high  gable.   îwo  smaller  Éables  stand  b 
beside  it.   A  bold  comice  surrounds  tne  entire  building. Thè- 
se upper  parts  dit'fer  from  the  lower  portico  in  their  form 
treatment.  The  composition  is  excellent  as  in  détail.   It  is 
surprising,  how  by  LSder's  additions  the  simple  mediaeval  bu- 
ilding becomes  vividly  grouoed.   îhis  becomes  clainer  than  on 
our  Plate,  if  the  building  is  viewed  more  diagonally. (?ig. 
168).  Moreover  the  différence  between  geometrical  and  persp- 
ective views  becomes  especially  clear  on  this  building. 

ïïote   145,      AS  ter  Ffitsch. 

ïïote  148,      See  Schneider,    F,      Denkeehrift  zur   Herstellung 
des   ehemaliges    kuffûratliQhes  Schloss   zu  Mainz,      y.enîz.    189'7 , 
— Aftsr    this,    Elias   Holl    van   Augsburg   am  Bau  des    hurfûrstlic- 
hes   Sohlosses    in   Mainz,    1680-1082 ,    Zeits.    /.  Bauw,    1904  , p. 561 , 

}fote  147,      After   a  photograph. 

ffote  143,      After  Gurlitt,    0,    Gesohishte  des  Barochstil  8  unà 
des   Rokoko    in  Deutsohland,    Stuttgart.    1889.    Vol.    5. 

ffote  149.      After  Ewerbeek, 

ffote  150.      More  on    thia   matter    in   Wooke,    J.    Die  jjerkmeister 
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des  Rathausumàaua,    Bremisches  Jahrbuoh,    Vol,   14,    p.  129   et   a 
seg.    —  Fufthef,    Paull,    G,    Bie  Renaiaaancebauten  Bremena    in 
Zuaammenhûnge  mit  der  Renaiaaanee   in  Hordweatieutèohland,    Gtt- 
tingen.    1888^   p.  55   et   aeq, 

The  hall  in  the  upper  story  is  one  of  the  most  stately  lût- 
eriors.  Its  plan  mediaeval,  furnisheâ  with  accessories  at  d 
différent  times,  it  receiwed  its  présent  character  substanti- 
ally  at  the  beginnlng  of  the  1?  th  century.  The  rooms  arran- 
gea in  both  stories  of  the  front  pragection  are  separated  ir- 
Offl  the  hall  by  wooden  partitions;  a  windine  stairway  leads  to 
the  upper  one,  the  golden  chamber.  îhe  exécution  of  the  walls 
and  of  the  stairway  is  rich  and  extremely  effective,  even  if 

not  free  from  Barocco  overloadin^.  Unusually  charminé  are  t 

1  op 
the  sfflall  décorative  figures. 

Hôte  151,      After  Ewerbeok, 

Note  152,      See   the  drawings    in  Deutsoke  Renaissance,    Abt, 
34.   PI  a,    .28-28, 
10^   'The  style  of  the  City  Hall  we  fina  aéain  on  the  beautiful 
façade  of  the  Krameramtshaus  (Mercantile  Office)  ,^  (1619-1621) , 
on  which  the  Netnerlandish  and  (jerman  motives  in  décoration 
are  blended,  as  on  the  Qity  Hall,  r.ikewise  the  Sssiéhaus  (Vi- 
negar  Bouse)  in  the  Lanaendasse,  beéun  in  1618  and  not  oui  te 
consistently  ccmpleted,  belongs  to  a  similar  tendency.   Guite 
near  and  at  Mo.  16  Lan^enôasse  stands  another  Barocco  fiouse. 
Like  the  Sssi,^haus,  it  has  three  axes  in  width  and  extends 
upward  with  four  orders  and  a  éable.  The  doorway  (?ig.  90) 
is  extresiely  capricious.  F'ar  more  stately  than  thèse  narrow 
,  houses  with  three  Windows  is  the  Leibnitez'  Bouse  in  fianover 
(1652).  The  motive  of  the  composition  is  that  derived  from 
the  wooden  architecture  of  lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia;  but 
it  is  hère  enlarged  to  unusual  size.   The  détail  is  entirely 
Barocco. 

In  the  Palace  at  Bûckeburg  is  to  be  mentioned  the  doorway 
of  the  golden  hall  with  its  enclosure  (?ig.  91  -^■^).  The  mo- 
st  luxuriant  Barocco  caprices  hère  hold  a  truly  bacchanal  fe- 
stival.  Wendel  Bietterlin's  wildest  designs  are  executed  in 
relief. 

The  Oity  Ghurch  in  Bûckeburg  has  a  beautiful  and  dignified 
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interior;  its  very  Barocco  faoade  is  qaite  Netherlandish.  The 
Barooco  buildings  of  Danzig  are  likewise  Metherlandish.  The 
high  gateway  has  already  iaeen  mentioned  in  Art.  ô5.  The»bsau- 
tiful  House  on  the  Langgasse  (Sig.  92  ■*-'^")  has  its  nearest  a- 
nalogy  in  Brussels. 

80.  NetherlaDc3ish  Barocco. 
Ooncerning  the  Barocco  of  the  Netherlands,  î  must  again  lira- 
it myself  to  a  few  remarks.  The  Netherlandish,  and  especial- 
ly  the  Plemish  Barocco  was  not  directly  divided  froin  the  Ren- 
aissance of  the'country.  This  indeed  contains  many  gems  of 
the  Barocco,  as  previously  noted.  The  style  of  Floris,  like 
the  art  tendency  of  Vredeniann  de  Vries,  swarms  with  peculiar- 
ities  of  every  kind,  so  that  if  but  formaliyiregardéd,  it  mi- 
ght  be  counted  almost  as  well  with  the  Barocco  as  the  Renais- 
sance; but  the  flemish  Barocco  is  yet  priraarily  the  resuit  of 
renewed  and  stronger  influences  from  Italy.  Sorae  monuments 
are  very  near  their  Italian  models;  but  usually  the  Italian 
motive  ife  still  so  independently  treated,  that  an  art  of  deci- 
dedly  local  colorinR  arises.   Bow  far  this  Italianizing  tend- 
ency of  Plemish  art,  that  we  also  find  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture,  is  connected  with  the  counter-reformation  is  to 
be  furtber  investigated;  that  it  was  furthered  by  the  numer- 
ous  and  important  buildings  of  the  Jesuits  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted;  but  the  Jesuits  are  not  the  leaders  in  the  style 
movement,  yet  adhère  to  it.  As  the  proper  leaders  of  the 
Plemish  Barocco  are  to  be  considered  Jacques  Franquart  and 
ieter  Paul  Rubens.  Rubens  was  active  in  but  a  slight  degree 
as  an  executing  architect;  he  shows  bimself  in  architecture 
also  as  an  entirely  independent  artist  (Fig.  93  ■^^■").  By  his 
drawing  of  the  Genoese  Palace,  that  appeared  in  Antwerp  in 
1822,  he  at  least  theoretically  influenced  the  acceptance  of 
the  Italian  Barocco.  Other  Netherlandish  masters  must  also 
hâve  made  studies  in  Qenoa  and  .Milan.   In  church  architecture 
the  connection  with  Italy  remained  doser,  in  spite  of  diver- 
sity  in  form,  since  the  chief  motives  of  the  composition  are 
^)  the  same  in  both  countries.  (See  cbapter  11).   In  secular  ar- 
chitecture the  typical  forms  of  the  narrow  and  hish  éabled 
houses,  as  they  had  already  developed  in  the  late  (Sothic  per- 
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period,  were  retained  until  in  the  17  tfa  century.  The  flouse 
of  Gerber  (tanner)  in  Antwerp  (1644)  differs  only  in  the  tre- 
atment  of  the  détails,  especially  of  the  upper  part,  fpom  the 
buildings  illustrated  in  Pigs.  3  and  51,  élso  the  pollegien- 
haus  in  Hoorn  (Pig.  94  ^^^)   varies  more  by  the  for»al  treat- 
ment  of  the  orders  'and  the  labored  handlingof  the  gable  than 
by  the  gênerai  élévation  from  the  older  baildings.  Hère  may 
again  be  référence  made  to  the  Bouse  in  Danzig  represented  in 
Fig.  92.  ûuite  late,  1697-1699,  are  the  Guild  Houses  on  the 
Grand  Place  at  Brussels,  on  which  influences  of  Prench  art 
are  not  to  be  denied. 

Gharacteristic  of  the  Netherlandish  Barocco  remains  the  pré- 
férence for  the  combination  of  bricks  and  eut  stone.  The  tre- 
atment  always  retains  a  certain  gracefulness  and  seldom  becomes 
heavy  and  massive.  In  the  outlines  of  the  enclosures  of  Wind- 
ows and  doors,  as  well  as  on  the  fables  pedantic  sports  are 
favored;  the  ornamental  filling  usually  has  the  form  of  cart- 
ouches, indeed  being  derived  from  the  Italian  Barocco.  Pig. 
95  ^^^,  a  Bouse  in  Ghent  of  the  year  1675  and  Pig.  96  ^^'^ ,   t 
the  System  of  the  court  of  the  Bourse  in  Lille,  that  was  ere- 
cted  in  1651  by  the  city  master  of  works  Julian  Destre,  may 
personify  what  is  not  made  clear  in  words. 

Mote  153.      iftef  Ysendyok, 
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Chapter  10.  'The  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  Itali- 
an  Barooco  in  ^erinany  and  in  the  Netherlands. 
81.  General. 

During  the  entire  period  oi  the  Renaissance,  there  arose  in 
Germany  buildings,  that  raust  be  credited  to  the  Italian  Rena- 
issance, as  well  as  those  at  least  standing  nearer  to  it  than 
to  the  northern.  They  are  not  connected  toôetiier,  or  are  but 
exceptionally  so,  and  their  influence  on  the  local  style  is 
usually  not  large.   Yet  their  historical  signification  is  not 
smallj  they  introduce  into  ^erman  lands  the  international  pe- 
riod of  the  Barocco  and  Rococo,  in  which  the  régional  différ- 
ences in  architecture  more  and  more  disappear.   They  are  cer- 
tainly  not  to  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  Italian  high  Re- 
naissance. Their  origin  lies  on  this  side  of  the  climax  of 
the  Renaissance  movement  in  Italy,  and  the  Italians,  wbo  came 
to  Sermany  at  the  call  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  princes, 
were  not  the  highest  masters.  Still  much  extends  to  average 
undertakings  of  Italian  art.  The  late  date  of  the  origin  of 
most  of  thèse  works  sufficiently  explains,  that  we  seldom  find 
in  tnem  the  harmony  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  independ- 
ent  clarity  and  quiet  accord.   Their  time  was  past  in  Italy 
as  well.  The  reaction  of  the  church  movement s  in  Germany  was 
not  excladed;  the  contrast  of  God  and  nature,  which  had  been 
more  and  more  left  out  of  sight  in  the  uncontrolled  astonish- 
ment  of  classical  antiquity,  had  appeared  ayew  and  more  acute- 
ly  than  before;  minds  were  constrained,  were  unfortunately  ex- 
cited,  but  were  inclined  to  weak  résignation.  This  disposit- 
ion was  expressed  in  the  art  of  the  counter-reformation,  the 
Barocco.  The  Italian  Barocco  style  speaks  as  bold  and  impres- 
sive  language;  it  knows  how  to  seize  and  désires  to  strongly 
affect;  it  is  not  timid  in  choice  of  its  ineans  of  expression. 
Always  pathetic,  it  expresses  ail  designs  in  an  enhanced  and 
frequently  exaggerated  manner.  Whether  the  Italian  Barocco 
would  hâve  taken  the  direction  in  référence  to  its  character 
without  the  counter-reformation  is  more  than  ouestionable;  b 
but  it  had  entered  the  lô  th  century  without  this,  for  the  Re- 
naissance had  attained  its  climax  about  1500. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  this  late  art,  tnat  irom  its  beg- 
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beginnings  it  worked  with  increased  yet  rude  means;  but  the 
Italian  iarocco  has,  above  analagous  phases  of  the  style  in 
other  période  and  countries,  a  greatness  of  mind,  which  eveu 
in  comparison  with  the  Renaissance  may  be  esteeraed  as  STreBri- 
enhanced,  though  unbalanced.  It  reflects  the  majesty  of  the 
militant  church,  and  it  has  fought  for  its  victory;  but  the 
church  knows  why  it  sets  aside  today  the  means,  that  rendered 
it  good  service  three  hundred  years  since.  The  Barocco  style 
was  an  ecèlesiastical  style  in  its  beginnings,  but  the  devel- 
opment  of  magnificence,  held  essential  by  the  church  in  the 
16  th  and  17  th  centuries,  attracted  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  to  surround  themselves  with  like  splendor.  The  style 
thus  becaine  a  palatial  style,  and  it  greatly  furthered  the 
composition  of  palace  architecture.  Dimensions  increased; 
passage  in  the  interior  was  improved  by  corridors  and  vesti- 
bules; stately  stairways  in  the  richest  and  most  convenient 
designs  could  not  be  wanting.  The  motive  of  the  elongated 
façades,  divided  tnto  accented  and  two  side  projections,  that 
now  dominâtes  ths  composition  of  great  palaces,  is  an  acquis- 
ition of  the  Earocco. 

The  Italian  Barocco  is  in  a  higher  degrse  international  th- 
an  any  other  preceding  style;  the  national  diversities  in  ar- 
chitecture are  less  during  no  time  other  than  under  its  sway. 
The  style  found  acceptance  in  the  later  le  th  and  in  the  17 
th  centuries  in  Catholic  southern  Germany  as  well  as  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  Barocco  art  is  almost  everything,  that  the 
Italians  and  the  Netherïanders  trained  in  îtaly,  created  in 
Qermany  in  the  service  of  the  church,  for  the  princes  and  the 
nobles;  alone  in  certain  of  thèse  works  still  acpears  the  pu- 
re élégance  of  the  Renaissance. 

32.   Italian  Buildings  in  Qermany. 

Hère  must  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place  the  Belvédère  on 
the  Hradschin  in  Prague,  begun  in  1536  by  Paolo  délia  Stella, 
a  pleasure  and  summer  house  in  a  beautiful  éarden.   In  spite 
of  the  rather  dry  form  treatment,  it  is  in  pure  Renaissance. 
The  entire  design  of  the  rectangular  structure, without  any 
ôrouping  and  surrounded  by  a  light  portico  on  slender  lonic 
columns,  already  clearly  expresses  this,  and' the  same  is  true 
of  the  p'^ropor tiens.  The  Brera  in  Vicenza  has  been  mentioned 
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as  its  fflodel;  but  thè  imitation  is  limited  to  the  outlines; 
ail  else  is  différent.  The  internai  décoration  is  no  lon.^er 
the  oriéinal.  ^^ 

Note  154,      See   the  eorresponding  drawinga   in  Fritseh;    furth- 
en»,  the   illustration   in  Dohme,    p,    331;    lastly.    Part   IV,    Vol.    1 
(fig.    191),    (2  nd   édition,    Fig,    250),    of    this   Eaadbook. 

Italian  is  the  ornamentation  of  Oastle  Stern  near  Prague, 
an  earlier  building,  that  was  decorated  by  Paolo  délia  Stella. 

Buke  liudwig  began  in  1537  the  érection  of  an  extensive  Bal- 
ace  in  &andshut.  The  wing  next  the  old  city  was  built  by  Ni- 
colaus  Ueberreuter  and  the  Augsburg  architect  Bernhard  Zwitz- 
el  in  the  style  of  the  early  German  Renaissance,  though  unfor- 
tunately  almost  entirely  transforased.  Three  other  wings  adj- 
oin  it  and  enclose  a  court,  and  an  addition  extends  even  to 
the  Isar.  The  builder  was  an  Italian  of  the  school  of  Sanmi- 
cheli,  Antonelli  irom  Mantua.   The  court  has  a  strong  treat- 
;;;ment  of  the  lorms,  well  considered  proportions,  and  it  is  ve- 
ry  stately  and  beautiful.   In  the  main  story  is  a  great  hall 
(1542)  covered  by  a  depressed  tunnel  vault,  and  two  tiers  of 
high  vsulted  rooms.  The  vaults  are  subdivided  after  the  man- 
ner  of  coffered  ceilings,  the  beams  having  relief  décorations 
in  stuoco  -  actually  the  first  extensive  use  of  this  mode  of 
décoration  in  Germany  -,  the  surfaces  being  adorned  by  histo- 
ricâl  and  mytbological  paintings,  as  well  as  by  grotesques. 
On  the  paintings  were  employed  Italian  and  Gernaan  architects, 
but  they  were  at  first  of  no  importance  and  hâve  suffered  by 
repainting.  Still  the  effect  of  the  rooms  is  very  dignified, 
and  this  must  bave  been  so  in  a  higher  degree,  so  long  as  the 
walls  were  covered  by  hangings  or  otherwise.   Very  pretty  is 
the  little  chapel  of  square  plan.  Likewise  in  the  ground  sto- 
ry are  some  rooms  worth  considération.  The  beautiful  façade 
on  the  Lândgasse,  rusticated  below  and  with  a  pilaster  order 
above  extending  through  two  stories,  is  again  conceived  in 
the  manner  of  Sanmicheli.  The  structure  is  an  important  work, 
that  would  also  be  in  place  in  Verona  or  Mantua. 

In  Basle  originated  in  1537  the  beautiful  façade  of  the  Gel- 
tenzunfthaus  (House  of  à^oney  @uild),(Fig.  Q7  ^^^) ,   which  in 
design  and  proportions  is  évidence  of  tne  study  of  Serlio's 
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arohitectural  work,  and  the  allied  façade  of  tbe  Spiesshox  of 
about  the  end  of  the  century.  Palace  Ritter  in  Lucerne  is  a 
work  of  Siovanni  |.inzo  fpom  Perugia  be.éun  in  1557;  the  Itali- 
an  motives  on  the  façade  are  employed  in  a  very  indamissible 
manner/  on  the  contrary,  the  court  with  porticos  is  a  beauti- 
ful  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is  entirely  regular. 
Palace  Porzia  in  the  Hospital  on  the  Dran  inclines  toward  the 
Venetian  Renaissance. 

'îhe  Puggers  had  already  caused  the  introduction  of  the  Ren- 
naissance  into  Augsburg  in  the  early  part  of  the  16  th  centu- 
ry, and  lent  renewed  impetus  to  Italian  art  in  the  second  half 
' /  ^  of  the  century.  About  1570  Jacob  FuÊ^éer  called  Antonio  Ponz- 
ano,  a  pupil  of  Titian  (?),  to  Augsburg  for  the  décoration  of 
some  apartments  in  his  Palace.  With  Ponzano  came  other  Ital- 
ians  indeed  to  Augsburg.  Of  their  works  hâve  been  preserved 
two  rooms  in  the  ground  story  of  the  northwest  wing,  that  are 
low  vaulted  rooms  (Fig.  98  1*^°).  Not  the  plan  but  merely  the 
décoration  is  Italian,  but  this  is  entirely  so.   The  smooth 
walls  are  painted  with  grotesques  and  landscapes.   Above  the 
cornice  bands  are  set  the  richly  subdivided  vaults.  The  corn- 
partments  of  the  vaults  are  decorated  by  reliefs  in  stucco  a 
and  terra  cotta,  and  the  surfaces  are  richly  ornamented  by  p 
paintings,  grotesques  and  allegorical  figures.   The  paintings 
parallel  the  works  of  Pocetti  in  Palace  Uffizi  and  those  of 
Zuccheri  in  Gaprarola,  are  hastily  sketched  with  extrême  fre- 
shness  and  enjoymentj  in  the  elastic  coBPse  of  the  lines  and 
the  harmonious  coloring  are  they  of  high  décorative  worth. 

Hôte  15  6,      After  a  photograph, 

Note  159,      UraiDings  may   be  found    in    the  Augsturger  Album  of 
the  ioademio-ArGhlteotB-Verein  Qf  Munich. 

The  artists  worked  hère  in  the  years  1571  and  15S1,  and  du- 
ring  the  intervening  period,  they  were  employed  in  Palace  Tr- 
ausnitz  at  Landshut,  together  with  others,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  Christoph  Schwarz  and  Friedrich  Sustris.  The 
gênerai  effect  in  thèse  rooms  with  horizontal  ceilings  is  in- 
ferior,  since  ail  relief  décoration  is  lackins:  but  the  décor- 
ative paintings  are  excellent.  A  frieze  with  représentations 
from  the  "Oommedia  dell'Arte"  is  characterized  by  délicate  hu- 
mor. 
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Pinally,  we  find  the  same  decorators  of  1586  in  the  Antique 
-r  Hall  and  in  the  Grotto  Portico  of  the  Royàà  Place  in  Munich. 
'The  relief  is  hère  still  excellent.  Particularly  the  pier  cap- 
itals  in  the  Antique  âall  are  modeled  with  masterly  skill  ( 
E'ig.  99  ^^^);    but  the  oraamental  paintings,  however  charming 
in  détails,  make  weariness  felt. 

Hôte  158,      from  a  photographe 

The  Works  so  far  described  still  hâve  the  stamp  of  the  Ren- 
aissance, even  if  partly  of  a  very  late  type.  With  the  beg- 
ing  of  the  17  th  century,  the  Italian  Barocco  cornes  over  the 
Alps  in  full  developffient.   Sntirely  Italian  indeed  are  but 
lew  buildings;  works  of  Italian  masters;  but  nuQierous  are  the 
Works  of  Netherlanders  and  of  Sermanp  trained  in  Italy.  'The 
art  of  thèse  masters,  architects,  painters  and  sculptors,  has 
the  common  tendency,  T,hat  we  designate  today  as  académie;  th- 
eir  invention  is  expressed  in  gênerai  forms,  and  thsy  speak 
not  their  mother  tongue^  but  2  foreign  idiom.   îney  hâve  tho- 
roughly  made  their  own  theiforms  of  Italian  art,  and  they  kn- 
ow  how  to  handle  them;  but  their  artistic  invention  almost 
exciusively  rsmains  restricted  within  a  seoarate  tendency  be- 
tween  the  northern  and  the  Italian  art  spirit. 

F'ire  destroyed  in  1598  the  olâ  Cathedral  at  Salzburg.   Sca- 
mozzi  prepared  in  the  years  1604-150S  a  plan  for  rebuildins.  ' 
The  strikingly  beautiful  plan,  which  utilizes  the  motive  of  S. 
Eeter's  in  a  freer  way,  but  affords  no  definite  décision  con- 
cerning  the  effect,  that  the  coîiiDleted  building  might  hâve 
produced,  yet  permits  important  things  to  be  conjectured. 

ffote  159.      See  Dohme.    p,    S94 . 

Scamozzi's  plan  did  not  corne  to  exécution.   The  Cathedral 
was  built  in  the  years  Iôl4-lô3^  by  Santino  Solari  from  Como, 
a  pupil  of  Scamozzi.   Solari *s  plan  is  a  réduction  of  his 
master's;  the  desiân  of  the  choir  recalls  in  plan  the  Cathed- 
rai  of  Coco.  I  hâve  seen  tëe  Cathedral  of  Salzburg  (Fig.  100*°^ 
several  times,  but  only  hastily.  The  effect  in  the  nave  is 
rather  heavy,  but  it  rises  into  freer  beauty  in  the  choir  and 
beneath  the  crossing;  the  lighting  is  excellent.   The  style 
is  a  good  Barocco.  On  the  ezterior  the  siniply  strong  sides 
are  better  than  the  façade. 
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Mote  160,      from  Bohme.    p.    894, 
75'"Sntirely  ïtalian  are  likewise  the  Bishop's  Palace,  already 
beguD  in  1592,  and  other  structures.  Salzburg  received  in  t 
the  early  17  th  century  an  ïtalian  character,  whicb  the  city 
still  retains. 

Scamozzi  was  also  engaged  in  Prague.  To  him  is  ascribed 
the  design  of  the  stately  stairway  of  the  Royal  Palace;  like- 
wise its  portai,  a  dry  work  of  bad  oroportions.  Entirely  in 
the  forms  of  the  ïtalian  Barocco  is  restricted  the  décoration 
of  Palace  Waldstein  in  Prague.  On  it  were  employed  différent 
ïtalian  artists.  So  far  as  illustrations  permit  a  décision, 
(Fig.  101  ^^^) ,   German  models  are  the  basis.   Regarding  the 
executing  artists  and  the  stylistic  détails,  see  Gurlitt's 
work  mentioned  below.-*-"^  The  termination  of  the  garden  is  "f  or- 
med  by  a  portico  of  three  arches  (Fié.  102  ~^'^),     It  not  only 
has  great  dimensions,  but  also  imposing  proportions.  The  Bar- 
occo motive  of  the  arches  supported  by  coupled  columns  is  hè- 
re enhanced  to  high  grandeur;  dignity  and  worth  predominate 
in  the  cornoosition.  The  structure  is  usually  ascribed  to  Gio- 
vanni Marini;  Gurlitt  holds  it  to  be  a  work  of  Bartolommeo 
Biancon. 

Hôte  161,      After  Fritsoh. 

Vote  162,      Gur*litt,    0,      Geaohiohte  der  Barookatila   und  def 
Rokoko    in  Beutaohland ,      Stuttgart,    1889,    Vol.    7,    p,    11    et  aeq, 

note  133,      After  Fritsoh, 

Etikewise  the  Mausoleum  of  Archduke  p^erdinand  II,  built  1614- 
1633  by  Giovanni  Pietro  de  Pomis,  is  entirely  ïtalian.   The 
tendency  of  the  Barocco  toward  superfluities  and  exaggerati- 
ons  cornes  to  light  hère  very  clearly. 

33.  Works  of  Netherlanders  of  ïtalian  Training. 

As  Italians  worked  in  Salzburg  and  Prague,  so  Italianized 
Netherlanders  took  the  lead  in  Munich.  The  history  of  the  a 
artists  of  Munich  under  Wilhelm  V  and  Maximilian  I  is  indeed 
not  yet  fully  cleared  up;  but  it  stands  without  question,  th- 
at  the  .Munich  art  of  the  end  of  the  16  th  anfl  the  beéinning 
of  the  17  th  century  has  such  an  individual  character,  as  it 
could  only  hâve  attained  by  the  effect  of  prominent  masters 
destroying  slight  individualities,  and  furtner,  that  this 
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style  character  is  the  Italian-Netherlandisb  and  not  the  Ital- 
ian-German.  The  leading  masters  are  Friedrich  Sustris  and  Pe- 
ter Oandid,  both  cominé  from  Vasari's  school,  two  rich  and 
many-sided,  and  what  is  more  important,  two  nearly  allied  sp- 
irits,  who  in  predominatiné  measure  hâve  produced  a  school. 
They  are  eclectics,  clear  and  cool,  with  rich  and  assured  ab- 
ilities.  Their  prééminence  in  ail  formai ity  bust  doubtless 
attract  and  subject  later  powers.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  works  of  this  circle  by 
their  characteristics  of  style;  but  for  the  like  reason,  this 
séparation  bas  only  sli^ht  importance  for  the  General  history 
of  art. 

We  hâve  to  consider  hère  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  with  the 
adjacent  Collège  and  the  rebuilding  and  extension  of  the  Roy- 
al Palace;  an  estimation  of  the  third  éreat  group,  the  Buke 
l^axburg  erected  by  Wilhelm  V,  is  no  longer  possible  on  account 
of  the  rebuilding  during  the  last  décades. 

•The  building  of  the  Jesuit  Ohurch  was  begun  in  1583  and  com- 
pleted  in  1597.   I  believe  that  the  design  should  be  attribu- 
ted  to  Friedrich  Sustris.  It  exhibits  such  assured  mastery 
in  artistic  as  well  as  in  technical  respects,  that  besides  S 
Sustris  no  otter  Munich  master  of  the  time  can  cosie  in  Quest- 
ion, and  just  as  little  any  member  of  the  Collège.  With  int- 
elligible clearness  is  cheated  hère  an  interior  of  imposing 
magnitude. (See  Chapter  11,  as  well  as  Figs.  112,  113). 

The  Jesuit  Collège,  now  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  an  earnest 
and  dignified  building,  composed  for  the  gênerai  effect,  but 
without  charm  in  détails. 

A  second  work  of  Sustris  is  the  êrotto  court  of  the  Royal 
PalaceJ  it  was  begun  under  Wilhelm  V  and  conipleted  under  Wax- 
imilian  I.   Unfortunately  it  was  transformed  about  the  year 
1700.  Id  its  original  condition,  it  must  hâve  possessed  an 
intimate  charm,  such  as  we  seek  in  vain  in  most  créations  of 
this  art  circle.  Even  yet  the  little  garden  with  the  Perseus 
fountain  and  the  graceful  grotto  portico  afford  an  expressive 
représentation  of  a  Renaissance  garden.  i  larger  garden  of 
richer  design  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  buildings 
enclosing  the  érotto  court.  This  garden  was  described  by  the 
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164 
Auj^BDuré  patric^an  ^hilipp  Hainhofer  in  1611  ^       àiid  was  illtis- 

trated  by  Éieseil^^^ 

Vote  164,      Zeits,.  d,.  Etat,   Yerein   /.  Sehwaben  und  Keuburg. 
VoU  S,    p.    73, 

Vote  165,      Biesel,    Erluatierende  Âugeweider.    2  nd   séries. 

In  the  years  1611-1619  Maxiinilian  I  had  erected  the  great 
l/>  structure  surrounding  the  Kaiserhof  (Impérial  Gourt)  of  the 
Royal  Palace.  Besign  and  artistic  proportions  must  be  ascri- 
bed  to  Peter  Candid,  °^  so  long  as  a  great  artist  personage 
is  not  proved,  that  continued  in  the  hère  prevailing  manner 
in  the  Italian  feeling  for  interiors.  The  technical  exécuti- 
on frooi  the  préparation  of  the  working  plans  upwards  also  cer- 
tainly  évidences  other  coworkers.  According  to  the  research- 
es  of  Trautmann,  Hans  Krumper  was  the  executing  inaster.  The 
design  is  simple  and  gbandly  conceived.  The  exterior  is  keipt 
entirely  plain;  merely  a  skilfully  designed  painted  architect- 
ure produces  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  subdivision. 

Splendor  is  limited  to  the  principal  stairway 
with  the  adjacent  porticos  and  to  the  rooms  of  the  principal 
story. 

Mote  163,  Compare  Bie  Kunstdenkmale  des  Kdnigreioh  Bayern 
from  11  th  to  end  of  18  th  oentury^  Munieh,  1892-1895 ,  Vol„. 
1,  p,  1165  et  seg,  —  Qontrary,  Bassermann— Jordan,  Ùie  Dekor- 
atiue  ualerei  der  Renaissance  am  Bayerisohen  Hof,  Munioh.  1 
1900,  p,  108,  —  Arthur  Wese  gives  a  représentation  (teipzig, 
1906),  with  whioh  I  entirely  agrée;  the  publ  ioation  of  Traut- 
mann' s   investigations   is  still    awaited. 

Grand  above  ail  is  the  design  of  the  stairway.   The  entrance 
is  formed  by  a  stately  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  nortfaern  wi- 
ng.  The  first  flight  of  the  stairway  is  covered  by  an  incli- 
ned  tunnel  vault.   At  the  tu'r'n  bîf  the  landing  of  the  stairs, 
the  vievj  of  a  hall  in  two  aisles  opens  (?ig.  103  ^^   ) ,   in  the 
Southern  aisle  of  this  ascending  the  second  flight  of  stairs, 
and  which  affords  above  access  to  the  rooms  adjoining  on  the 
east  and  west,  as  well  as  to  the  stairway  to  the  third  story. 
/y  The  view  upwards  from  the  landing  is  surprising  in  a  high  de- 
gree.  The  proportions  are  broad  and'  pleasing.  The  décorati- 
ons, stuoco  ornaments  and  painted  grotesques  etc. ,  are  f inely 
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executed  (1616).  On  the  west  was  adjacent  a  larger  hall,that 
unfortunately  no  longer  remains.  The  mature  certainty  of  com- 
position in  thèse  rooms  merits  admiration;  power  and  strength 
in  the  lower  hall  with  its  four  massive  Tuscan  columns,  the 
narrowin.é  of  the  interior  in  the  tunnel-vaulted  lower  stair- 
way  flight  arouses  expectation;  great  heigb*ening  at  the  turn 
of  the  stairway,  and  quiet  repose  in  the  upper  hall.  In  per- 
fected  harmony  of  gênerai  appearance,  thèse  rooms  scarcely  h 
hâve  their  equals  in  the  Renaissance  of  9ermany.  If  the  hall 
formerly  heightened  the  impression,  then  in  its  destruction 
we  hâve  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  chief  work  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Germany. 

Ko  te  167,      From    the  same.    FI,    180, 

In  the  eastern  and  western  wings  are  found  a  séries  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  rooms  (Stone  Boom  and  Trêves  Room); 
(fig.  104  •^^®).  Communication  is  facilitated  by  passages,  t 
that  extend  beside  the  rooms.  The  apartments  hâve  pleasing 
and  lofty  proportions,  and  they  are  decorated  with  reasonable 

magnificence,  both  occurring  in  only  a  few  conteiaporary  inte- 
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riors. 

note  168,      From    the   same.      Vol.    1,    PI,    182, 

ffote  169.      Drawings   in  Bbttioher*  a  Innenraume  der>   kôniglio- 
Ghen   alten  Reaidenz   in  Mûnohen.      Munieh.    1895, 
84.  Netherlandish  Barocco. 

Bore  individual  and  national  is  the  Barocco  in  the  Netherl- 
A^ands.  According  to  the  statements  in  Art.  80,  only  a  few  ch- 
urches  are  to  be  mentioned  hère.  Genoese  is  the  System  and 
the  décoration  of  the  çîesuits'  9hurch  in  tiouvain;  it  is  quite 
similar  to  S.  Annunziata  in  Genoa.   Jacques  Pranquart's  church 
façades  follow  in  other  principal  lines  the  composition  of  t 
the  façade  scheme  of  the  Italian«Barocco,  as  it  occurs  on  S. 
Spirito  in  Rome.  On  the  façade  of  the  former  Augustine  Church 
in  Brussels  indeed  the  changed  proportions  are  produced  by  t 
the  three-aisled  plan;  but  it  has  in  détails  so  much  northern, 
that  it  can  merely  be  named  bere  in  a  very  limited  way.   The 
sace  is  true  ofthe  façade  of  the  Jesuit  Qhurch  in  Antwerp;  b 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Ttalian  Barocco*  is  expressed  by  this  b 
broadly  developed  church  façade  in  a  way  still  more  distingu- 
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distinguished  than  by  tbat.  It  is  the  work  of  two  members  of 
the  order.  Peter  Huijessens  and  François  Aguillon.  Other  ch- 
urches  of  the  order  stand  more  independently  from  the  Itali- 
an  Barocco. 

85.  German  Masters  from  the  Sohool  of  Palladio. 

During  the  entire  17  th  and  18  th  centuries,  besides  an  in- 
creasing  wildness  of  fornis  and  their  final  transformation  in~ 
to  the  Sococo,  there  occur  endeavors,  which  are  directed  to- 
ward  strength  of  forms  and  orderly  composition.  Vignola  and 
his  successors  established  the  canon  of  the  colnranar  orders, 
which  remained  authoritative  until  the  more  accurate  knowled- 
ge  of  Grecian  forms;  but  Palladio  showed  the  way  for  the  gên- 
erai conception  of  the  composition.  Be   possessed  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  antiaue.  His  entire  création  is 
controlled,  not  by  exfeernal  rules,  but  by  an  innate  orderlin- 
ess,  within  which  he  proceeds  in  entire  freedom;  in  earnest 
greatness  he  excels  ail  his  contemporaries.  His  expression 
of  form  is  abrupt,  even  dry;  but  compare  him  in  détail  with 
the  treasury  of  forms  of  the  succeeding  period,  until  Durand 
and  Gilly,  and  one  will  be  astonished  by  the  many  motives  fi- 
rst  employed  by  him.  His  famé  was  already  great  in  his  life- 
time;  fais  influence  is  measureless. 

ît  is  understood,  that  êerman  masters,  who  went  to  Ttaly  in 
the  later  16  th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  centuries  lab- 
ored  under  its  ban.  Palladio's  deep  feeling  for  architectur- 
al grandeur,  they  could  not  indeed  sufficiently  adopt;  but  t 
the  feeling  for  a  greater  severity  of  composition  and  for  pu- 
rer  forms,  than  those  peculiar  to  the  German  Renaissance,  th- 
ey brought  away  with  them.  Their  works  are  generally  earnest 
and  dignified,  yet  without  poetry  and  not  free  from  pedantry. 

The  greatest  among  the  German  Palladians  is  the  Augsburé 
Gathedral  architect  51ias  Holl  (1d73-1ô4ô).  His  father  Hans 
Holl  was  superintendent  of  works  in  Auésburg;  Elias  owed  to 
him  the  first  instruction  in  workmanshio  and  art.  F'rom  1536 
onward  was  he  employed  with  his  father  by  Jacob  Puéger,  and 
who  wished  to  send  him  to  Italy  with  his  son  George,  but  the 
father  would  not  permit  the  boy  to  travel  before  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship.  Çirst  in  the  year  lôOO  EHas  Holl  came 
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to  Venice,  aod  already  at  the  end  of  1601,  he  was  again  in  A 
Augsburg.  Thât  during  this  period  fee  passed  through  a  trans- 
ition from  the  Serman  Renaissance  to  a  later  style  is  not  pro- 
bable; he  must  hâve  already  known  Italian  architecture  of  the 
late  Roman  type  from  the  works  of  Vignola,  Serlio  and  others. 
Balladio's  buildings  had  a  determining  influence  on  him.  El- 
ias Holl  was  an  allied  spiritj  development  into  a  great  arch- 
itect  was  denied  to  hira,  as  to  nearly  ail  men  of  his  country; 
but  he  is  never  trifling,and  he  attained  whatevsr  might  be 
reached  by  a  German  in  following  Palladio. 

It  was  permitted  to  him,  what  few  architects  attain,  to  cre- 
ate  not  only  some  important  works,  but  he  had  a  deciding  inf- 
luence on  the  appearance  of  the  entire  city  of  Augsburg,  ind- 
yf:;eeed  with  full  compréhension.  When  he  built  the  City  Hall, 
which  was  at  first  designed  without  the  two  towers  above  the 
side  wings,  he  advocated  in  the  council  the  addition  of  the 
towers,  wnich  he  carried,  since  they  would  give  the  city  a 
heroic  appearance,  both  from  the  outside  and  from  within. 

Among  his  works  is  the  Beckerhaus  (1602),  still  rather  res- 
trained;  but  already  the  slightly  latsr  Arsenal  is  a  complète 
masterwork,  in  which  is  expressed  the  energetic  individuality 
of  the  artist.   îhe  façade  (Siê.  lOo  ^'^)    is  richly  and  bold- 
ly  subdivided.   Falladian  motives  are  employéd.   Eut  Holl  bas 
already  advanced  beyond  mère  imitation  to  original  création; 
indeed  he  never  excelled  this  façade,  so  far  as  individuality 
is  concerned.   Bis  later  works,  the  Gity  Rail,  the  Metzgerhaus 
(Butchers'  Suild  Bouse)  etc.  anr  perhaps  stronger  and  more  o 
orderly,  but  are  dry  and  less  fresh  in  détails. 

Hôte  170.      From   a  photograph. 

The  City  Hall  (1614-1320),  a  structure  with  many  stories, 
possesses  importance  entirely  in  the  outlines,  that  hâve  a 
beautiful  effect,  both  far  and  near.   The  clan  (F'igs.  106, 
107    )  is  entirely  symmetrical.   The  middle  is  occupied  by 
a  great  hall;  at  the  side  and  on  the  main  axis  is  the  stair- 
way,  in  the  angles  being  offices,  guard  rooms  etc.;  in  the 
principal  story  there  corresponds  to  the  hall  the  Golden  Bail, 
while  the  angles  are  occupied  by  the  so-called  princes*  rooms. 
This  is  indeed  the  most  ma^nif icent  of  ail  lestai  and  state 
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interiors  preserved  by  any  city  in  Sermany.  Particularly  the 

éolden  hall,  extending  throuéh  three  stories,  is  of  a  splend- 

or  in  proportions,  sucb  as  no  second  Renaissance  hall  in  Ger- 

many.  Likewise  the  lighting  and  coloring  are  éood;  but  the 

forms  of  the  ornamentation  are  frightfwlly  hard. 

Note  l7l.      Fr>om  Ltàke, 

Boll  likewise  built  a  number  of  gateway  towers  in  Auésburg, 
some  of  which  hâve  unfortunately  been  sacrificed  to  the  open- 
ing  of  modem  strests,  while  at  others  the  adjacent  walls  hâ- 
ve been  removed,  by  which  their  eifect  has  been  changea.  The 
type  is  the  same  for  ail,  but  the  exécution  varies  in  détails. 
The  Wertachbrucker  Sate  Tower  (Fié.  108  ^'^^)  is  indeed  the 
ffiost  beautiful. 

îlote  172.      Frorn   a   phoîograph, 
l     Sreater  than  Holl's  activity  was  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Beinrioh  ichickhardt  (1553-1634).^  '^  Schickhardt  was  court 
architect  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtember.ç.   Re  had  worked  under  Ge- 
orge Behr  on  the  Lusthaus  in  Stuttgart.  In  1593,  ne  traveled 
during  five  months  in  Italy,  from  Venice  to  Milan.  Be  under- 
took  a  second  .journey  in  coaipany  with  Duke  «^riedrich;  ne  vis- 
ited  Qenoa,  Rome,  Lore&o,  §oloâna,  F'errara  and  other  cities. 
His  diaries  and  sketoh-books  contain  drawings  of  Palladio's 
buildings,  of  Geooese  palaces  and  otner  architectural  works; 
also  everything  else;  wells  and  water-works  esoecially  attrac- 
ted  his  attention.   Schickhardt  also  visited  Lorraine  and  Bur- 
gundy. 

Vote   173.      See  Baum,    J.    Die  Werke  des   Baumeisters  Heinrioh 

SGhiakhardt,      1,    Sirchen,    ïïtftemb.    Viertel jahrshefte,    1906  p, 
108, 

Schickhardt  rebuilt  not  only  separate  buildinés,  but  also 
entire  cities  and  villages.   Fronî  1300  to  lô03,  he  conducted 
the  rebuildiné  of  the  city  and  Palace  of  i^ompeléard;  the  city 
of  Preudenstadt  in  the  Black  i'orest  vfss  rebuilt  from  his  plans, 
though  indeed  its  main  outlines  were  given  by  Duke  Friedrich. 
Besides  collèges,  schools  and  many  private  buildings  are  coun- 
ted  among  his  works  17  churches  (if  those  rebuilt  are  added, 
the  number  is  much  greater)  and  even  13  palaces.   I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  his  works  reniain,  and  know  nothiné  of  their 
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appeerance.  His  chief  work,  the  New  Building  in  Stuttgart  w 

was  burned  in  1757  and  removed  about  the  end  of  the  16  tb  cen- 
tury.  It  was  a  high  building  of  four  stories  baving  central 
and  angle  wings,  that  were  yet  one  story  above  the  roof  corn- 
ice.   The  stories  were  separated  by  belts.   The  détail  was 
apparently  less  pure  than  with  Elias  Holl.   The  entire  struc- 
ture had  soffietbing  modem  in  its  numerous  stories. 

Affiong  the  masters,  who  introduced  the  Italian  Barocco  into 
Sermany  is  also  reckoned  the  younger  Jacob  Wolff,  the  son  of 
the  master  stonecutter  of  the  same  name,  who  built  the  City 
Hall  at  Rothenburg.   Se  was  the  builder  of  the  City  Hall  at 
Nuremberg.  ^^   He  likewise  visited  Itsly,  and  the  City  Ëall 
affords  évidence  of  thorough  stoéies.   Yet  also  in  hiBD  -the  I- 
talisn  style  takes  a  native  coloring.   The  façade  is  very  auch 
elongated.   Above  the  simple  ground  story,  generally  animated 
by  three  portais,  rise  two  apper  ^tories  with  long  rows  of  w 
Windows,  —  no  less  than  36  Windows  in  eacb  row.  Over  a  Œod- 
illion  cornice  follows  a  balustrade,  j^eyond  wfaich  rise  proje- 
ctions like  towers  at  the  middle  and  sides.   The  strong  acc- 
enting  of  horizontals,  the  decided  contrast  between  the  ground 
and  upper  stories  are  foreign  to  the  Serinan  Renaissance;  the 
détail  motives  are  likewise  Italian,  and  still  such  a  building 
could  only  originate  in  the  germany  of  the  17  th  century.Just 
as  we  at  once  recognize  the  nationality  of  a  foreigner,  even 
if  he  speaks  german  well,  so  do  we  recognize  in  the  Nuremberg 
City  Bail  at  the  first  glance  the  work  of  a  German  master. To 
be  ,just  to  the  façade,  it  must  be  tested  by  its  perspective 
effect,  and  one  will  find  that  it  is  very  wèll  conceived  for 
its  site.   The  ground  story  in  the  court  is  simply  treated; 
the  upper  stories  are  subdivided  by  pier  arcades,  that  Project 
from  Tuscan  pilesters.  ^ikewise  hère  are  effective  contrests 
and  a  good  treatment  in  forms.   Very  beautiful  is  the  vaulted 
hall  of  two  aisles  in  the  ground  story.   Jacob  Wolff  is  not 
equal  to  his  father  in  delicacy  of  srtistic  invention;  but  he 
is  alsays  capable,  rich  in  knowledge  and  free  from  littleness. 

Mote  174,      From.  a  photograph. 

Vote  175,      See   évidence    therefor   in   Mummenhof,    p.    175   et   seg. 
where  aocurate  drawinos   are  also    to  be  found. 
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The  architectes  house  in  the  Peunthof  is  likewise  a  work  of 
Wolff.  The  simple  aod  eernest  building  has  good  proportions, 
and  the  gable  dormers  animate  the  outline,  without  making  it 
unquiet.  Some  other  bouses  in  Nuremberg  fcllow  the  same  ten- 
dency,  like  Ko.  7  on  tbe  outer  Ejauferplatz,  and  ouite  lete 
(1672)  the  Tucher  Brewery  in  the  Weizenstrasse. 

In  |,andshut,  the  arcades  in  the  court  of  the  Trausnitz  (ab- 
out  1580)  belong  to  this  tendency,  also  the  court  of  the  Land- 
haus  in  Graz.fÇig.  109  ^'^^).  Whether  the  style  had  already 
penetrated  into  north  Sermany  in  the  early  part  of  the  17  th 
century  is  unknown  to  me. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  City  Hall  at  Amsterdam  (  begun  1646) 
is  the  most  important  builoiné  of  this  severe  Eenaissance.(P 
Fié.  110  176).   The  plan  cl early  shows  already  in  its  symmet- 
rical  arrangement  the  study  of  the  works  of  Palladio.  The  re- 
quirements  for  space  are  however  materially  increased  in  Dutch 
6ity  ialls,  and  tbe  solution  is  excellent.  Above  a  low  ground 
story,  the  façades  hsve  two  hiéh  and  approximately  equal  pil- 
aster  orders,  each  comprising  a  main  and  a  mezzanine  story. 
In  gênerai,  the  principal  façade  is  broken  by  three  projecti- 
ons.  An  intelligible  but  tasteless  structure.   The  high  and 
ligbt  festal  hall  has  an  imposing  effect,  in  spite  of  its  ac- 
adémie subdivision.  The  ornemental  forms  hâve  much  in  common 
with  contemporary  Frencb  art. 

ffote  176,      Gurlitt,    0,      Geachichte  des   Baroksîil    und   des 
Rokoko    in  Seutschland,      Stuttgart.    1889, 

Buildings  with  the  same  tendency  may  even  be  found  in  other 
places;  the  examples  described  suffice  to  characterize  the  s 
style. 

86.  ffinal  Considérations. 

The  esthetic  value  of  the  buildings  treated  in  this  Chapter 
is  not  unlimitec;  they  lack  the  full  harmony  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  as  well  as  the  naive  enjoyment  in  décoration  of 
the  ©erman;  as  at  first  stated,  they  belong  to  the  Barocco 
with  few  exceptions,  and  they  ail  bear  the  marks  of  an  art  pe- 
riod,  that  has  passed  its  climax. 

Sreater  is  their  importance  in  the  history  of  the  style. 
They  are  symptoms  of  a  gênerai  condition,  the  development  of 
the  îtalian  garocco  into  a  Furopean  style  of  architecture. 
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Ad  investigation  does  not  belong  hère,  why  this  obtrusive 
style  should  domintte  the  entire  West  and  obliterate  national 
différences  more  than  any  other.   It  penetrated  into  Sermany, 
when  a  change  in  style  was  certain.   As  a  décorative  style, 
the  Serman  Renaissance  bad  passed  through  the  few  innate  pos.- 
sibilities  of  development;  its  foreign  capricious  forms  had 
/"  already  fallen  into  Barocco  wildness.   Wen  hère  and  there  had 
the  feeling,  that  a  more  severe  architectural  style  treatment 
was  reouired.  But  the  attempt  to  transform  the  style  from  w 
within  outwards,  with  however  great  powers  it  was  undertaken, 
(f riedrichsbau  at  Heidelberg  etc.),  Œust  of  necessity  urge  a 
greater  purity  of  détail  forms.   An  attempt  was  y et  scarcely 
inade  in  the  german  Henaissance,  nor  could  it  even  be  made  in 
a  style,  whose  forms  were  already  conceived  in  barocco  loose- 
ness.  And  what  was  needed  already  existed  in  complète  form 
in  Italy.  Vignola  had  establisbed  the  canon  of  the  coluffnar 
orders;  Palladio  had  shown  how  they  were  to  be  employed  accor- 
ding  to  the  sensé  of  the  period.  It  is  not  by  chance,  that 
he  and  his  contemporary  Galeaz^o  Alessi,  Bicchini  and  otbers 
found  appréciation  in  the  North,  while  the  masters  of  the 
high  Renaissance  remained  entirely  not  understood.  One  con- 
ceives  also  in  Rjerm&ny  what  architecture  was  in  a  limited 
sensej  but  it  was  a  fate,  that  men  first  understood  that  the 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance  had  already  fallen  into  déca- 
dence it  its  native  land,  and  which  a  great  genius  like  Pall- 
adio, bad  not  been  able  to  prevent. 

To  thèse  innate  reasons  are  added  external  ones,  though  on- 
ly  as  secondary.  I  hâve  already  referred  to  thèse  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  Ghapter.   The  parocco  cane  to  6ermany  and  the 
Netherlands  in  conséquence  of  the  counterreformation,  but  in 
nowise  everywhere,  and  it  is  even  in  Catholic  countries  not 
the  gênerai  style  for  churches.   At  least^  as  much  increasing 
magnificence  contributed  to  its  adoption,  together  with  the 
étiquette,  with  which  the  princes  surrounded  themselves  in  a 
accordance  with  Spanish  models.  But  the  style  did  not  contin- 
ue limited  to  this  circle.  Not  the  taste  of  princes  nor  the 
Power  of  the  Ohurch,  but  the  ascendency  of  the  Rcmantic  art 
spirit  necess'itated  its  victory  over  the  formles  German  Ren- 
aissance. 
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^V        Gbapter  11.  Gburcb  i^rchitectur-e. 
87»   General  Conditions , 

Gompared  witb  tbe  secular-  architecture,  churcb  architecture 
in  tbe  German  Renaissance  is  very  tackward.   Relatively  more 
was  perhaps  built  in  tbe  Netherlands;  yet  tbere  slso  reslly 
important  monuments  are  not  numerous.  The  entire  period  was 
not  favorable  to  churcb  architecture.  An   extraordinary  numb- 
er  of  cburches  ori^inated  in  tbe  15  tb  century,  and  a  period 
01  enhanced  activity  in  cuildiné  must  necesssrily  be  followed 
by  one  of  repose.   The  need  was  satisfied  for  a  loné  tiire,  and 
the  reliéious  wars  cf  tbe  century  did  not  further  a  peaceful 
ectivity  in  architecture.  New  structures  were  not  entirely 
lackine  in  the  16  tb  centurn.   But  a  more  animeted  upward 
flieht  was  assumed  by  churcb  architecture  first  with  tbe  ére- 
at  churches  of  the  Jesuits  from  about  1560.   The  Jesuits  also 
brouéht  the  Renaissance  into  more  gênerai  use  in  churcb  arch- 
itecture, thouéh  in  novàse  exclusive  employment.   In  the  16 
th  and  the  17  tb  centuries  until  the  end  of  tbe  thirty  years' 
war,  the  Sothic  was  elways  still  reéarded  as  the  true  churcb 
style.   Men  were  not  acoueinted  with  the  innate  opposition  of 
the  two  styles;  their  foririS  were  décorative  expédients  and  n 
nothine  more.   Accordiné  to  habit,  men  retained  Gothic  lorms 
01  vaultin^,  without  perceivirc  their  opposition  to  the  other 
architectural  lorms  and  tbe  décorative  equipuent.   They  once 
expressed  structural  customs,  eave  the  stcnecutters  cpportun- 
ity  for  showin.Ê  their  skill  in  wcrkmenship,  and  bad  a  pictur- 
esque  effect.   More  was  not  required.   In  a  naive  way,  men  s 
sometimes  C0T;ered  the  ribs  of  vaults  with  the  forms  cf  tbe 
Renaissance,  with  beart-leeves,  pipes  etc.,  and  lilled  tbe 
compartments  with  cartouches  and  other  ornaments.   Eut  tbe 
Renaissance  was  in  nowise  entirely  avoided,  and  the  ereatest 
monuments  belong  to  it. 

88.  Oatholic  Churcb  Architecture. 

Catholic  churcb  architecture  remained  still  alive  and  far 
surpassée  what  was  undertaken  on  the  Frctestart  sioe.   Impor- 
tant changes  of  desien  do  net  cccur  st  first?  tbe  hall  churcb 
with  ambuletory  in  tbe  choir  or  with  a  choir  atse  at   tbe  East 
end  of  the  middle  aisle  remains  the  most  usuel  form  of  the  1 
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I^<^l8r0er   churches.  Only  witb  the  invasion  of  the  Renaissence 
do  their  ground  plans  corne  froni  Italy  to  çermany  end  the  Keth- 
erlands.   In  Italy  efter  many  purely  artistic  attempts  on  the 
central  building,  men  remained  at  a  coDiproulse  between  this 
and  the  longitudinal  building..   The  séries  in  development  ex- 
tends  back  into  the  Sotbic  period,  and  it  eoes  from  the  Cath- 
edra! at  Florence  and  S.  Petronio  at  Bologne  throu^h  S.  Andr- 
éa at  ^/antua,  the  designs  for  5.  T^eter  in  Rome  to  the  Church 
of  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  final  lorm  oi  S.  Peter.   A  forni  y^as 
found,  less  abstract  than  the  purely  central  building,  which 
also  setisfied  liturgie  requirements,  with  high  esthetic  ed- 
vantages  and  rich  capacity  for  modification.   It  is  important 
for  the  succeeding  period,  that  the  longitudinal  structure  h 
had  maintained  its  supremecy.  The  form  of  the  cross-shaped 
longitudinal  building  with  a  dôme  cver  the  crossing  indeed  o 
occurs  only  once  in  Sermany  beiore  the  war,  end  not  too  coni- 
ffionly  afterv^ards;  but  it  is  the  ground  plan  from  which  devel- 
oped  on  the  one  hand  the  simpler  longitudinal  buildings  of  t 
the  17   th  and  IS  tb  centuries,  on  the  other  the  fanciful  Roc- 
oco  buildings  of  Germany  in  a  purely  artistic  spirit,  and 
that  again  oîore  nearly  approximate  to  the  central  building. 
89.   The  Jesuit  Style. 
I  hâve  already  indicated  that  the  Jesuits  of  tbe  Renaissan- 
ce obtained  a  éeneral  admission  into  northern  church  archite- 
cture.  Rere  must  be  considérée  briefly  the  Question  of  the 
Jesuit  style.  The  neme  of  "Jesuit  style"  is  diffused  in  lay 
circles  and  is  employed  as  nearly  synonomous  witb  ''Barocco". 
Already  njore  than  4C  years  earlier,  Jacob  Eurckhardt  stated 
thereon,  that  no  spécial  Jesuit  art  existed;  recertly  the  con- 
ception without  tborou&h  définition  is  still  introduced  in 
the  history  of  architecture.   Tf  we  survey  the  érebt   arcbite- 
ctural  activity  of  the  order,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  i 
its  first  building,  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rorne,  exert- 
ed  8  very  wide  influence;  but  it  was  not  an  absclute  model, 
not  even  for  the  ground  plans.   Many  Jesuit  churches  indeed 
hâve  a  single  aisle  with  side  chapels;  but  just  in  the  Kethe- 
rlands  do  we  find  not  a  few  three-aisled  churches  of  the  ord- 
er, which  still  hold  fast  to  the  entire  mediaeval  scheme  cf 
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plan.   But  tbe  éround  plan  may  bere  be  reéerded  as  inr.materiel, 
il  exteriors  and  décorations  of  ail  thèse  cburches  and  of  the 
collèges  bave  a  common  style.  Yet  tfais  is  not  tbe  case.  à0- 
ain  must  tbe  Jesuit  churcb  be  recoénized  as  one  of  tbe  earli- 
est  and  most  influential  works  of  tbe  Poman  Barccco,  tbat  fre- 
quently  as  a  inodel  bas  influenced  tbe  systeir.  of  the  exterior 
as  well  as  tbe  décoration.  But  its  style  is  specifically  Po~ 
man  Barocco:  witbin  my  knowledée,  it  does  net  ai  ail  occur 
in  éermany  and  the  ÎN^etberlsnds.   'T'he  Jesuit  Ôhurcb  in  Louvein 
is  allied  to  the  Senoese  Barocco;  S.  Michael's  in  i^îunich  ef- 
fords  îtalian  motives  as  conceived  by  educeted  northeners; 
the  Jesuit  Ghurch  in  Cologne  and  en  entire  séries  of  Jesuit 
ehurches  in  Belsium  are  Gotbic;  others  agaiÉ  are  différent. 
\'\bere   is  hère  tbe  common  style?  ràkewise  tbe  last,  tbe  ert- 
istic  barmony  of  thèse  interiors  is  very  varied)  tbey  bave  c 
but  one  thing  in  common;  tbey  are  never  puérile.  Yet  this 
single  epocb  founded  no  style,  and  one  wculd  do  well  to  avcid 
tbe  wcrds  Jesuit  style  as  a  scientific  term.  -^ 

Hôte  197,      See   Eraun,    J,      Bie  Bel gisches    Jeaui  tkirchen   eîe, 
Freiberg,    1909, 

30.  Protestant  Churcb  Architecture. 

Gompared  witb  tbe  éreetness  of  the  srtistic  feeline,  tnst 
still  manifests  itself  in  tbe  late  Cstbolic  churcb  buildjnes, 
everything  undertaken  on  the  part  of  tbe  Protestants  is  far 
inferior,  witb  few  exceotions.  i^en  bave  not  eone  beyond  att- 
empts  to  develot  the  form  of  the  churcb  building  fron,  tbe  re- 
Quirements  of  tbe  worship.  The  greater  originality  es  on  the 
side  of  the  reformed  cburches.  Tbey  bave  more  decidedly  bro- 
ken  witb  tradition  tbsn  the  taitheran,  whicb  at  first  tut  sli- 
ghtly  modified  tbe  forms  of  Gatholic  worship.   One  must  not 
transfer  tbe  existint  rational  forni  of  Lutberen  divine  service 
direct] y  into  tbe  16  tb  century;  it  was  only  develoDed  in  tbe 
course  of  the  18  th  and  19  tb  centuries.   'Tbe  order  oi  divine 
service  was  reguleted  in  tbe  yesr  Ib'Sc   in  accordsnce  witb  Lu- 
ther* s  paper: —  "Tbe  Gern'^an  mass  and  order  of  divine  service 
arranged  at  Wittenberé."  According  to  tbis,  tbe  sermon  indeeo 
forms  tbe  most  importcirt  part  of  tbe  entire  divine  service: 
but  besides  the  introductory  and  tbe  closiné  churcb  bymns,  p 
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portions  of  the  mass  were  reteined  in  a  German  translation. 
The  second  part  of  the  divine  service  is  formed  by  tbe  comm- 
union. That  iray  faave  been  tbè  normal  one;  men  sometimes  re- 
tained  still  more  of  the  encient  form.  Sut  tbe  altar  service 
always  still  occupied  a  wide  space,  and  the  divine  service  b 
bad  two  centres  instead  of  one.  Eut  in  the  structural  oréan- 
ism  was  tbereby  introduced  an  innate  contradiction,  whose 
complète  solution  bas  not  been  found  to  tbis  day;  tbe  respec- 
tive places  of  tbe  pulpit  and  tbe  altar  bave  never  been  fixed. 
fhe   16  tb  century  did  not  et   ail  enter  on  an  architectural  s 
solution  of  tbe  probler»!  on  tbis  side.   îhe  position  of  tbe  al- 
tar remained  tbe  ancient  one,  and  tbe  pulpit  was  eitber  plac- 
ed  near  tbe  altar,  to  render  botb  visible  to  tbe  entire  ass- 
embly,  or  tbe  pulpit  was  transferred  to  one  loné  side,  and  m 

;men  sought  by  the  arraneenient  of  the  pe?<s  to  aid  tbis.  T'be 
structural  oréanism  was  not  affected  tbereby.   It  was  other- 
wise  with  a  seoond  D-.atter.  With  tbe  enbanced  importance  of 
tbe  sermon,  opportunity  must  be  afforded  to  ail  members  of 
the  congrégation  to  undërsàand  the  preecher^  the  seats  must 
therefore  not  be  too  fer  removed  from  tbe  pulpit.   'The  archi- 
tectural resuit  01  tbis  requirement  was  the  adoption  of  the 
central  building  as  the  normal  form  of  tbe  Protestent  church 

/Structure.  On  tbe  Beformed  side,  where  the  importance  of  the 
altar  was  less,  men  did  not  fear  to  deduce  tbis  conclusion, 
and  especially  in  Holland,  there  are  not  lackiné  attempts  in 
tbis  respect;  on  tbe  l-utberan  side,  tbis  impulse  could  not 
contend  with  tradition;  men  sought  help  by  tbe  adoption  of 
galleries,  and  thèse  were  soon  regarded  as  indispensable  parts 
of  Protestant  churches.  Eitber  are  tbey  galleries  or  balcon- 
ies  without  any  doser  connection  with  the  structural  design, 
or  tbey  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  structural  org- 
anism,  when  tbe  side  aisles  were  furnisbed  with  upper  stories, 
and  thèse  opened  with  arcades  toward  tbe  principal  aisle.This 
form  is  not  exclusively  Protestant.   The  first  is  most  ccmmon. 
If  men  would  not  pass  to  the  central  buildin9,  then  the  sing- 
le-aisled  rectanguler  hall  showed  itself  te  be  the  most  suit- 
able  form  of  interior  for  the  Protestant  worsbip.  But  in  such 
halls  the  êalleries  could  not  be  arrangée  otherwise  than  as 
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éalleries  on  columns  or  consoles.  The  number  oi  thèse  hall 
churches  is  éreat;  few  among  theni  possess  artistic  ijnportance. 

Thus  Protestantism  always  indicates  a  loss  for  the  churcb 
architecture  of  the  16  th  and  17  th  centuries j  the  ^,rand  in- 
ternai développent  and  the  symbolisn;  of  the  èatholic  cburch 
buildine  were  lost,  exceptiné  slight  vestiees,  or  becair.e  su- 
perfluous,  without  requiring  sufficient  substitutes  elsewhere. 
Scffie  Protestant  churches  are  likewise  to  be  mentioned. 

In  the  followiné  separate  considération  of  the  monuments, 
the  style  and  form  tendencies  are  taken  as  the  seasons  for  c 
classification,  rather  than  their  appertaining  to  one  or  the 
other  faith. 

91.   Monuments. 

In  a  history  of  the  ©erman  Renaissance,  the  last  stocts  of 
@othic  cannot  be  thorougbly  treated.   Dntil  the  middle  of  the 
16  th  century,  church  architecture  continuée  on  the  plane  of 
development,  that  it  had  eeached  in  the  second  half  of  the 
15  th  century.  The  hall  churcb  was  not  the  only  one,  but  the 
most  widely  extended  form  of  church,  and  that  Eorrespondiné 
ffiost  to  the  taste  of  the  pericd.   Biéher  internai  efiects  were 
not  striven  for,  thoueh  in  nowisè  forbidden  to  this  form;  men 
enjoyed  freedom  in  spacing  the  supports  and  the  resihltiné  spa- 
ciousness,  whicb  this  made  possible.  On  portais,  alters,  pul- 
pits  and  other  articles  of  equipment,  the  Renaissance  appear- 
ed  early  and  soon  mastered  the  entire  furnishiné;  but  the  nu- 
cleus  of  the  building  remeined  ^othic. 

Among  the  hall  churches  of  the  16  th  century,  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  at  Halle  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.   It  was  built 
at  the  command  of  the  ?lector  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  by  Ni- 
cholas  Hofmann  in  the  years  1530  -  1534.   Its  completion  only 
followed  after  the  introduction  od  the  reformation  in  Halle,, 
(1541),  and  the  ecuipment  with  galleries  falls  at  that  time. 
It  its  form  treatment  as  well  as  in  the  handling  of  the  int- 
erior,  this  church  is  ellied  to  the  Saxon  hall  churches;  a  b 
beautiful  and  wide  interior  vàth  rich  net  vaults.  On  the  gal- 
leries are  mineled  Gothic  forms  with  those  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Jesuit  Ghurch  in  edoene  (rig.  .111),  built  in  1618  -  1 
1628,  is  a  Sothic  besilica;  the  aisles  are  separated  by  tall 
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circuler  piers;  tbe  net  vaults  of  the  main  aîsle  rest  on  cor- 
belsj  over  tbe  side  aisles  are  found  ealleries.  The  détails 
and  tbe  décoration  are  Barocco  and  are  reckoned  with  tbe  ear- 
liest  Works  of  the  so-called  "gristle"  style.   Wild  in  form, 
the  détails  bave  a  éood  décorative  effect.  iLikewise  on  tbe 
exterior  occur  foriEs  of  both  styles  beside  eacb  otber,  and 
an  archaic  caprice  of  the  architect  has  even  placed  two  Ren- 
aissance towers  beside  the  façade.  In  this  very  remarkeble 
building,  Gothic  and  Gerinan  Barocco  work  toeether,  and  the  é 
général  impression  is  nowise  inharmonious.  In  Belgium,  the 
churcbes  of  tbe  order  built  by  Heinricb  Hoelmaker  in  tbe  ear- 
ly  period  of  the  17  th  century  are  still  entirely  Sothicî  al- 
so  the  churcbes  of  irother  Johannes  du  Bloco  are  Gotbic  in 
structure,  but  adopt  many  éléments  of  the  Barocco  in  their 
formai  treatffient.  ^°^' 

Koîe  178»      Àftei*  Ffitsoh,    E,    E.   0,    Ber   Eirchenôau  des  Frot- 
estantismus  from    the  Reformation    till    the  présent  day,      Ber- 
lin,     1S9S.    —  Also  Fritëch,    Denkmtler  deuteèher  Renaissance, 
Berl in.    1890   -  1891, 

Hôte  179,      Fritsoh,      Denkmtler  deutsohen  Renaissance,    Ber- 
lin,     1890    -  1891, 

Soie  180,      Frcm  Kunstdenkmale  des   Monigreiehs  Bayern  from 
the  11    th    to    the  end   of    the  18    th  century,      Munich,    1892  -  5. 
©n  plates   157  -  lô5    are    to   oe  found   acourate  drawings , 

Ifote  181,      from    the   same, 

Mote  182,      À  survey   is   given   by   Braun,    p,    12   -  lOS, 
jl^'^   The  Pilgriaiage  iyhurcb  at  Dettelbscb-on-Main  (Figs.  IIS,  113), 
built  in  1608  -  lôlo  by  Bishop  Julius  Ë^iscber  of  Wfirzburg,  is 
a  wider  single-aisled  and  cross-shaped  structure  of  pleasing 
proportions,  yet  witbout  hiéher  consécration.  Only  the  Doric 
coluinns  and  the  semicircular  arches  of  the  interior  recall  t 
the  late  date  of  érection;  otherwise  the  treatment  is  Gotbic. 
The  décoration  is  Barocco,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  be  building 
period.  The  Barocco  is  more  strongly  express ed  on  tbe  façade. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  place  the  ffranciscan  Ofcurch  in  Inns- 
bruck  hère  (1553  -  1563).  According  to  its  entire  treatment 
of  the  interior,  it  is  a  Gotbic  hall  church,  even  if  the  déc- 
orative forms  —  whose  originality  is  doubtful  to  me  —  are 
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tbose  of  the  late  Italien  Barocco. 

I  fartber  oame  Id  this  connection  the  divided  Churcb  at  Pr- 
eudenstadt  in  the  Schwarzwald,  a  work  of  fieinrich  Schickhardt. 
It  is  biilt  in  anéular  form;  one  wind  is  intended  for  the  men, 
the  otber  for  the  woBsen;  pulpit  and  altar  are  placed  in  the 
anéle  and  are  visible  fronn  both  sides.  gothic  in  this  cburch 
is  only  the  wooden  net  vault.  The  ornaînentation  is  rich  Bar- 
occo. 

Sîore  important  are  two  churches,  on  which  the  Benaissance 
indeeo  prédominâtes,  but  which  are  still  @cthic  in  the  vault- 
ine  System  and  in  many  détails.  The  6hurch  of  S.  Sjjîaria  in  W 
Wolfenbtittel  {Piés.  114,  115  ^•'^^),  built  in  1608  -  1880,  is 
a  stately  hall  church  of  unusually  important  proportions.  It 
is  a  work  of  Paul  franke,  the  builder  of  the  University  of 
Helmstadt.  Franke  is  one  of  the  éreatest  and  most  original 
spirits  of  the  ©erman  Barocco»  he  possessed  a  feeliné  for  in- 
teriors,  sucb  as  éiven  to  but  few  oi  his  contemporaries;  he 
knew  hcw  to  be  rich  and  still  moderate  in  ornement,  and  even 
to  handle  the  most  Earocco  forms  with  taste.  Edkewise  hère 
men  would  not  omit  ^alleries;  they  are  lovî  éalleries  in  the 
side  aisles  and  disturb  the  view  of  the  interior.   The  exte- 
ricr  of  the  notable  building  is  less  sstisiactory  than  the  i 
interior.  The  widely  projectinp  buttresses  are  cbcwned  by 
figures,  the  singular  tracery  and  the  Barocco  transverse  gab- 
les, which  at  least  in  part  were  exeeuted  only  after  Pranke's 
,j^death,  affcrd  a  confused  and  unquiet  view;  still  a  certain 
grandeur  cannot  be  denied  to  this. 

Contemporary  with  the  Ohurch  of  S,  Uarie.   in  Wolfenbtittel  is 
the  Gity  Ghurch  in  BSckeberg,  also  a  hall  church.  ^.driaen  de 
Vries  appears  as  arcbitect.   The  aisles  are  separated  by  migh- 
ty  ôomposite  columns  and  are  covered  by  cross  vault^s'  the  dé- 
tails and  ornamentation  are  Barocco.   The  gcod  internai  pro- 
portions and  the  solid  and  moderate  décoration  give  to  the  i 

■■J 

interior  a  dignified  and  earnest  effect,   The  master  yielded  j 

more  freely  to  his  Barocco  tendencies  on  the  façade  (Fig.  110  ')»  | 

that  be  modestly  désignâtes  on  the  frie^e  as  "an  exefcple  of  | 

religion,  not  of  architecture. '^  The- façade  is  overrich  in  t  j 
the  abundance  of  ornament  and  clearly  appears  as  the  work  of 
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8   NetberlaDder. 

In  tîie  Netberlands  theniselves,  the  Cburch  of  S.  Jacques  in 
Ëiie^e  still  belonés  to  tbe  early  part  of  the  16  th  centuryt 
the  style^  is  late  and  luxuriant  iSothic.  Transitional  build- 
ings, in  which  the  forois  of  botb  styles  are  inixed,  such  as 
/,;J^  the  Cbapel  of  tbe  Moly  Blood  in  BpQges,  must  be  found  hère  a 
and  there;  yet  it  appears,  thst  the  final  change  from  Gotcic 
/3'^was  completed  earlier  tban  in  ^ermany,  wbere  buildinés  of  the 
late  17  tb  century,  like  tbe  Ghurch  of  S,  Catherine  in  FranK- 
furt-a-îi^  (ffie.  123  •^^'-),  exhibit  Sotnic  reniiniscences. 

If  one  coDsiders  tbe  séries  of  Sotbic  churcbes  of  the  16  th 
and  17  th  centuries,  then  first  disappesrs  the  long  adhérence 
to  the  construction  and  forois  of  the  clder  style;  but  by  do- 
ser observation,  one  soon  becomes  aware,  that  between  the 
fisst  and  the  last  bas  been  completed  an  important  change  in 
esthetic  feeling.  The  Ghurch  of  S.  Maria  in  Halle  is  Gothic; 
that  in  Wolfenbfittel,  aside  from  its  formai  treatffient,  is  a 
structure  of  the  Berinan  Barocco.   I  must  hère  limit  myself  to 
tbis  indication. 

So  far  as  I  see.  Dure  Renaissance  churcbes  of  éreater  ext- 
ent  do  not  occur  before  the  last  décades  of  the  16  tb  century. 
In  the  first  place  must  be  named  S.  fiichael  in  Munich  (1583  - 
1597).  (Figs.  117,  118  ^^^).  On  its  bistorical  place,  see 
Art.  83.  S-  iiichael  is  the  first  great  sinèle-aisled  church 
in  Sermany.  Tbe  plan  reproduces  in  free  transformation  the 
type  of  the  Jesuit  Ghurch  in  Rome.   Tbe  omission  of  tbe  dôme 
over  tbe  crossing  already  brouéht  modifications  with  it.   The 
choir  was  extended,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fall 
of  tbe  tower  (1590).  The  exterior  is  quite  independent.  The 
gênerai  proportions,  like  the  division  of  the  masses  into  the 
détails,  are  very  good  and  are  yet  enhanced  by  a  h^ppy  intro- 
duction of  the  liéht.   îhe  composition  of  the  System  contsins 
much,  that  is  disturbinë,  but  on  the  whole  is  beautiful,  and 
tbe  relief  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  tbe  separate  members 
are  very  finely  harmonized.  The  imposing  iBpression  of  tbe 
interior  is  not  in  the  least  tbe  resuit  of  the  massive  form 
treatœent.  Olarity  and  repose  ennoMe  the  composition;  such 
another  work  was  not  created  on  tnis  side  of  the  mountains. 
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But  tbe  deptb  of  invention  is  wantiné;  with  ell  recoénition 
and  even  amazement,  the  observer  remains  cool .  Less  success- 
ful  is  the  exterior^.  the  érouping  of  the  longer  side  is  ind- 
eed  good;  but  the  subdivision  into  détails  is  dry,  and  the 
great  principal  façade  is  quite  spiritless.   A  scbool  in  the 
narrower  sensé  did  not  follow  S.  is^ichael,  yet  several  church- 
es  in  Bavaria  stand  under  its  influence.  The  Jesuit  Ghurch 
in  liandshut,  completed  in  1640,  is  a  reduced  and  simplified 
imitation,  fhe  motive  is  more  f ceê^y  employed  in  the  Parish 
Qhurch  at  Weilheim  (1624  t  1631^^^')  and  in  the  Augustine  Chu- 
/^/rch  at  Seuerberé  (1628  -  1630  ^^'^).   In  both  the  systeDi  is 
reduoad  to  one  story,  and  thereby  is  a  type  created,  that  was 
repeated  innumerable  times  in  Bavaria  up  to  the  end  oi  the  1 
13  th  century.   In  ths  Parish  Ghurch  at  Weilheim,  really  a  w 
work  of  the  sculpter  Hans  Krumper,  still  livss  soDiething  of 
the  grandeur  oi  3.  Michael,  even  if  without  the  refinement  of 
its  model;  on  the  contrary,  the  Ohurch  at  Beuerberg  is  a  dry 
structure.  Peculiar  is  the  .^onastery  Cburch  at  Pollin^  in  t 
the  vicinity  oi  Weilheiin  (1621  -  1623).   Whether  the  nave 
is  only  the  transformation  of  a  Qotnic  hall  church  or  a  new 
structure  of  the  17  th  century,  I  will  not  décide,  but  of  late 

I  am  more  inclined  to  the  latter  view.  Certainly  the  very  p 
picturesque  choir  (Fig.  119  ^-'-)    is  of  this  oeriod.  The  rich 
stucco  décoration  already  approximates  closely  to  the  stumpy 
Barocco  forms,  which  were  coinmon  in  Bavaria  in  the  17  th  cen- 
tury. 

Mots  133,      After   Surlitt. 
Mo  te  134,      After'  ^ eokelmann, 

Mo  te  185,      After   Sommer-,    0,      Der  Dombau    zu  Berlin,      Wester- 
mann' B  Uonatshef te.   Vol,    68, 

ffoîe  136,      See  Bie  Kanstdenkmal  e  des    Konigreiohs   Baisera   from 

II  th    to   end    of  18    th  eeatury.      PI,    7  04.    Muntoh,    1893   -  1895, 
Hôte  13^7,      The   aame.      Pis.    ISl,    123, 

ffote  188,      See    the  same  for   a   beaufiful    view    thereof ,    PI, 100. 

The  Oathedral  at  Salzburg  (f'ig.  100),  next  to  3,  Michael  the 
most  important  church  of  that  period,  belonés  to  the  Italian 
Barocco. (See  Art.  32).   The  forms  are  heavy  and  massive,  and 
the  proDortions  are  imposing.  The  whole  expresses  the  ouiet 
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security,  tnat  the  occupation  of  several  générations  by  an  a 
artistic  problern  had  given  to  tbs  mastsrs  of  Italian  Barocco 
architecture. 

92.   Renaissance  Churcbes  in  Bel^ium. 

The  Bel.éian  Renaissance  churches  are  unfortunately  not  known 
to  me,   or  were  loné  since  hastily  viewed,  so  that  a  décision 
thereon  is  not  perraitted  to  me. 
/fO   Of  first  importance  are  the  numerous  churches  of  the  tJesuit 
order,  to  which  those  of  other  orders  are  similar.  Wost  are 
three-aisled;  the  aisles  are  seoarated  by  colunnar  or  pier  ar- 
cades; above  the  cornece  succeeds  an  attic  and  a  tunnel  vault, 
intersected  by  vaults  over  the  windov,'s.  îhe  most  important 
are  that  at  Namur  by  Huyscens  (1621  -  1645),  that  at  Bruges 
likewise  by  Huyscens  (1619  -  1642),  and  tnat  at  Louvain  by 
Wilhelm  9esius  (1650  -  1671).   Salleries  are  sometimes  over 
the  side  aisles.  Thus  in  the  very  stately  Ghurch  at  Antwero. 
î'he  façades  nearly  ail  follow  the  well  known  Barocco  scheme 
with  freer  and  freouently  very  spirited  treatment.  With  the 
best  belongs  the  Ohurch  of  Beèuins  in  Brusséls  (?ia.  121  ^^'^), 
froiiî  the  second  half  of  the  1?  th  century. 

9o.  Churches  with  Saiieries  over  the  Side  Aisles. 

In  éreat  number  to  the  Renaissance  also  beloné  the  churches, 
that  hâve  one  or  more  ealleries  over  tne  side  aisles,  and  the 
System  of  which  is  composed  of  t?îo,  three  or  four  orders.  î 
The  type  found  its  chief  employment  in  Protestant  churcn  arch- 
itecture, but  is  not  ekclusively  Protestant. 

Saiieries  are  possessed  by  S.  Michael  in  Munich,  the  Jesuit 
Shurch  in  bandshut,  that  in  Goloéne,  the  Oathedral  at  Salzburé, 
etc.  But  thèse  éreat  churches  are  not  the  startiné  point  of 
the  type,  which  far  more  probably  was  developed  from  the  cas- 
tle  chapels.   Already  the  castle  chaoels  of  the  iDi{Jdle  aées 
not  infreauently  had  two  stories  (Nuremberg,  ?reiberg-a-[J,  e 
etc.),  or  they  were  partially  furnished  with  éalleries  (Trau- 
snitz  near  uandshut),  an  arrangeaient  resultiné  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  building  into  stories,  in  which  was  placed  the 
chapel,  and  that  made  possible  the  séparation  of  the  nobles 
from  the  people.  If  therefore  the  Protestant  palace  chaoels 
senerally  show  éalleries  or"  balconies,  in  this  is  not  te  be 
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reco^nized  an  innovation  in  princiole,  bat  rather  an  adhérence 
to  a  transTiitted  l'orTi.   ?or  exa^nûle,  the  Oastle  chaoel  in  Wol- 
aîicstsdt  (1430)  has  âalleries,  and  that  oi  ths  6ishop  of  3ran- 
denburg  in  Biesar  in  the  Altuiark  (147S).   Amons  ths  Protestant, 
that  in  tha  Oastle  oi  Toreau  is  the  oldest;  it  was  dedicated 
by  Liuther  in  1544.  The  rectanéular  interior  is  surrounded  by 
Sâllaries  in  its  two  uDper  storias,  y/hose  arched  ooenings  yet 
/>','  hâve  ©othic  mouldinQs.   Like?jise  the  vault  is  still  Sothic. 
Several  similar  cbapels  arose  in  the  foliowins  period.   Nota- 
ble is  that  of  the  Au9,ustusber2  in  the  Harz  .VIouDtainsCloôB  - 
1572);  it  has  two  orders  ?jith  Ronian  arch  motives,  and  the  main 
interior  is  covered  by  a  tunnel  vault.  '"^  'The  chapel  of  the 
Wilbeliiisburg  near  Smalkalden  (1590)  has  tnree  orders.   Tt  is 
characterized  by  excellent  décorations  in  stucco."''  The  Uni- 
versity  Onurch  at  Wtirzburs,  built  by  Bishop  ^ulius  and  dedic- 
ated in  1591,  is  rectanéular  with  an  adjacent  8pse  at  the  iiiast., 
and  is  surrounded  by  âalleries  on  three  sides.    Hère  also 
is  the  mètive  of  ths  Roman  arch  eniployed  vdth  pro.jectin^  half 
/^-'-colurnnar  orders  in  three  stories.   T  cannot  .loin  in  the  trad- 
itional  admiration  of  this  interior!  it  is  correct  and  scarce- 
ly  affords  opoortunity  for  formai  ob.iections,  yet  it  stronsly 
lacks  artistic  direotness. 

fiote   189.      Fro'n  Fritson,    Der   Kifohea'oau   ie-s    Pi^otestcntis^nus 
3to,      Berlin,      1893, 

Mo  te  190.      FroTi,  Beiti'ûge   zup   Kenntni-ss    iey   mi  ttelal  terl  iohen 
Baukunst .      Frankfur  t .    18^5. 

note   191.      After   Gurlitt. 

See  Steone.    Heft.    VI.    o.    S7   et   aeq. 
See   Laske,    F.      Sokloss  ?l  il  helmsourg   bei    Sohmalk- 
Berlin.    1895. 
Fron  die   Kaastdenkmale  ies   Koni gréions    Bayern   etc. 
Muaioh.    1892-1895.      Vol.    1.    FI.    32. 

Hôte  195.      See    the   ni  an    in   Fi  g.    42. 

A  peculiar  and  very  festal  interior  is  the  chaoel  of  ^alaee 
:^rederiK3Dors  in  Denmark  (Fis.  V?J<,  ),    fron  the  early  part 

of  the  17  th  century,  restored  in  tha  old  lorms  after  tne  fire 
in  1559.   Amoné  tne  indeoendent  and  oetached  churches  of  this 
tyoe,  that  at  Ktirbitz  near  Plauen  is  one  of  tne  best.  -^"^^ 


s^ote  192. 
Mo  te  193. 
alden   etc. 
Hôte   194. 
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Hôte  196,      See  Steohe,    ffeft    XI,    p,    15. 
94.   Hall  Ofturches. 

Less  satisfactory  than  tha  foriTis  oreviously  described  are 
tàe  hall  ohurches  with  inserted  éalleries  or  tnose  corbelled 
ou  t.  Not  Ddt  wliat  good  efïeots   oiay  he   produced  witn  thèse  m 
motives;  but  the  class  as  sucb  is  iowep. .  Tbe  inserted  or  cor- 
belled aalleries  always  hâve  soir.ethinô  inorâanic.  The  hall 
ohurches  owe  their  wide  diffusion,  not  to  estnetic,  but  to 
practical  reasons;  they  are  economicaily  built,  and  on  a  small 
^round  area  afiord  space  for  a  éreat  nujiber  oi  attendants. 

Corbelled  éalleries  in  rich  Barocco  forris  bas  the  Chu.rch  in 
'?reudenstadt  and  others.  A-S  such  a  church,  in  which  the  éal- 
leries are  supported  by  piers  of  colunins,  may  be  -nentioned  t 
the  ûreifalûiQskeit  (Trinity)  Ohurch  in  fieéensbur^,  ouilt  in 
1Ô27  -  1Ô31  oy  thè  I^ureniberé  architect  Karl  Inéen.   The  nave 
is  covered  by  a  wooden  tunnel  vault:  on  the  western  and  bhe 
two  IcH'^er  sides  are  the  salleries.   At  tne  H;ast  is  arranéed 
a  choir  flanked  by  two  towers,  at  the  chancel  arch  being  the 
^Jpulpib.   It  is  a  simple  and  earaest  interior,  to  which  can- 
not  be  denied  a  monumental  tendency.   Beili^Kreutz  Church  in 
Augsburg  (1053)-  also  nas  a  s;nall  choir  apse,  in  i?hich  is  pla- 
ced  the  altar  ;vith  the  oraan  abova  it.   The  éalleries  extend 
alona  the  opposite  and  one  lonéer  side.   The  interior  witn  a 
ûorii^ontal  ceiliaé  makes  a  rather  secular  i;npression.   "y^ore 
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earnest  is  the  Gnurch  oi  tf.  Oatnerine  in  L^'rani-rLorb-a 
133  ^^^) ,    a  stately  and  very  soacious  ouildiné,  built  in  1678- 
1680  Dy  ^^elcnior  Hessler.   ï'Specially  fine  in  effect  is  tne 
vie?;  toward  the  altar  vàth  the  salleries  extend ing  around  and 
the  oréan.   The  architecture  (windcA^s  and  vault)  is  Gothic, 
the  décoration  beiné  Barocco.   .An  imitation  is  the  Dreifaltiés- 
keit  Ohurch  in  Wornis  (1709  -  1755 ).   The  Ohurch  of  3.  Martin 
in  Mômpelgard  by  f^einrich  Schicknardt,  beéun  in  1301,  is  a  h 
hall  church  without  salleries;  tne  exterior  snd  tne  interior 
are  constructed  witn  a  single  oold  and  severe  oilaster  order. 
In  hall  ohurches  the  altar  and  pulpit  are  soTistiTies  placed 
at  the  ^niddle  of  a  lonéer  side,  when  the  shortar  beco^îies  the 
ip.ain  axis.   The  practical  ad  vantâmes  .of  this  arranée'iisnt  bein5 
^ran"Ged,  it  Jiust  still  be  held,  tnat  it  is  entirely  inartistic. 
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Witnoat  refersoce  to  this  chan^,e  of  direction,  some  of  thèse 
interiors  are  stately  and  beautiful.   As  sucb  I  mention  the 
churches  built  by  Hendrik  de  Keyzer  in  Amsterdam,  tbe  Zuider- 
kerk  (lô03  -  1311)  and  the  Westerkerk  (1620  -  1331);  the  lat- 
ter  is  especially  a  stately  and  well  prooortioned  interior. 
Similar  to  it  is  the  cross-shaped  Soorderkerk  (1820  -  1383; 
?iè,   184  -''^),  also  a  work  of  de  Keyzer.   A  central  building 
is  the  Osterkerk  in  Amsterdam,  bnilt  1339  -  1371,  the  ^^arekerk 
in  Leyden  (1339  -  1348),  and  also  mainly  the  Luther  Ghurch  in 
AnisterdaTi,  in  v^hich  indeed  the  annular  ambulatory  is  not  enc- 
iosed.   De  Keyzer' s  Westerkerk  ()*ié.  18ô  ^"'')    is  a  rectan.^ular 
interior,  whose  internai  arrangement  is  subdivided  in  an  ani- 
mated  manner  by  two  transverse  aisles.   The  doubled  -oransept 
is  also  possessed  by  the  Neus  Church  in  the  Hasue  (1649  -looô); 
but  it  is  there  also  expressed  in  the  .ground  plan  (i^ig.  186-""), 
tDat  is  further  animated  by  two  apses  at  the  end.   An  imitat- 
ion 01  this  church  is  the  Buré  3hurch  in  Kônigsbers,  Prussia. 
(1390  -  169S).  In  Serniany  tne  Reformed  Qhurcn  in  Banover  — 
properly  two  adjacent  churches  —  (1628  and  1654)  is  notable 
as  a  central  desidn. 
/T'y  If  oractical  considérations  lea  to  central  designs  in  Prot- 
estant CDurcn  architecture,  then  for  the  aaoption  of  tne  cen- 
tral motive  in  Catholic  church  architecture  artistic  views 
were  exclusively  deternfiinative.   Porely  central  buildinas  sc- 
arcely  occur:  on  the  contrary,  centrally  desiéned  parts  are 
DOt,  rarely  joined  with  longitudinal  structures.   Already  in 
1519,  Hans  Hueber  fro'n  Augsburê  made  a  rnodel  for  the  Church 
of  the  ieautiiul  Maria  (New  Parish  Churchi  in  Reeensburé;  in 
the  ground  plan  (Fié.  187  ^'^'^)    to  a  hexasonal  nave  is  .joined 
a  long  choir,  on  bot h  sides  of  which  are  addeo  towers  and  sa- 
cristies; the  coiiîposition  is  tolerably  independent.,  Its  mod- 
el  is  not  to  be  souâht  in  Milan,  but  in  ïttal.   The  central 
building  of  the  14  th  and  15  th  centuries  there  was  freauent- 
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ly  ifflitated  in  Savaria.  Whether  Hueber  also  knew  S.  Gereon 
in  Ooloéne,  I  shall  not  décide.   'Trie  front  portion  of  S.  Pet- 
er in  ohent,  coTiposed  on  the  Gresk  cross  olan  and  be^un  in 
1689  by  Jan  van  Xanten,  is  a  répétition  of  the  oround  olan 
of  the  ^'adonna  di  Caridnano  in  Senoa.  Uore   peculiar  are  the 
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atteT:pts  of  ?aidherbe  in  the  coaîbinatioD  of  longitudinal  and 
ceûtral  buildings.   Notre  Dame  d'  Henswyok  in  î^echlin  (106-3  - 
1678;  ?is.  128  ■^'  )  is  a  lonçitudinal  structure,  broken  at 
the  middle  by  a  central  extension,  in  nowise  organic,  but  cer— 
tainly  very  picturesque.   In  the  i^.bbey  Shurch  of  Averbade-  . 
les-t^isst  (166S  -  1670)  a  Ions  choir  .joins  a  central  building 
coTiposed  as  a  6reek  cross.   T'be  ?il^.raiîiaâs  Qhurcb  of  î^aria 
Birnbaum  near-  Aichach  in  upoer  Bavaria  (1661  -  166-?;  ?ié,s  129, 
130  -■^),  a  round  building  with  extensions  tov/ard  tT^ast  and 
West,  is  an  imposing  and  beautiiui  interior,  in  spite  of  ihe 
dry  exécution  in  late  forms. 

îhe  abstract  beauty  of  the  pure  central  structure  correspon- 
ded  neitaer  to  the  German  are  spirit  nor  to  the  entire  art  t 
tendency  of  the  17  th  century;  aien  founc  more  satisfaction  in 
the  picturesque  effects,  that  resulted  frorri  the  extensions  of 
the  central  buildins  or  from  its  oombination  witn  longitudinal 
Structures.   In  the  direction  of  the  enhancenient  of  tne  pict- 
uresque ioîpression  of  the  interior  moves  the  further  develop- 
ment  of  this  iîiotive,  that  leadg  to  the  crazy  church  interiors 
of  tne  Sernian  ^ococo. 

The  arcûitecture  01  the  Renaissance  towers  is  very  différent 
frorn  tne  Sothic,  in  that  it  does  net  knoî7  tne  devslopment  res- 
ultina  irOiT)  tne  varied  subdivision  in  heisat  of  the  principal 
mass  and  of  the  buttressss.   ît  is  purely  architecture  in  sto- 
ries.   Certainly  some  sreat  Sothic  tovjers  were  only  coiiipleted 
in  the  16  th  century,  like  that.  of  the  Ca&hedral  of  Antwsrp; 
but  their  composition  dates  back  to  the  earlier  period.  T*he 
interestinû  ^vestern  façade  of  ?.  Sumperfeus  in  Ansbsch  (tf'iâ. 
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^"    ) ,    whose  upper  parts  vjsre  built  in  1594  -  1597  Dy  "id- 
eon  Bâcher,  is  not  only  Sothic  in  its  forms,  but  also  in  the 
idea  of  its  desisn.  Adjoininâ  a  mishtv  middle  tower  are  at 
the  sides  two  slender  octasonal  towers,  seuaratini^  at  top  and 
endins  in  pointed  spires.  The  middle  tower  also  has  a  rectan- 
gular  and  an  octaéonal  story,  liKe?7ise  with  a  Sothic  spire. 
At  tne  Windows  of  the  main  tower  3arocco  voussoirs  are  added 
to  the  Sothic  for.n.   This  is  a  further  exaiiple  of  tne  ioné  s 
survival  of  Sothic  tr^iditions.  Perhaos  one  should  also  recoé- 
nize  a  réminiscence  of  Sothic  finials  in  the  ocJurns,  that  ac- 
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acconipany  the  first  octa^onal  story  of  the  beaatifal  and  eni.- 
irsly  Renaissance  tower  of  the  Weinhaus  in  Zutohen.  (Pié-l-SS-^'^") 

}iote  Idft,      From  Kal  lenbaGh.    Chronologie  dei*   deutsGh-mi  ttel- 
al  tefl iohen   Baukunst ,      Munich,    1^4^, 

ffote  19S,      From  Su}eï*beGk. 

îne  transition  irom  the  sauare  èrounâ  plan  to  the  octaeonal 
upper  portion  reaiains  a  favorite  ano  éeneral  motive.  On  tne 
iDovjer  01  the  Shurch  01  3.  iviaria  in  Wolfenbflôtel,  that  was  not 
entirsly  comoleted,  two  square  stories  were  to  be  succeeded 
by  two  octagonal  ones;  a  hièùer   one  at  bottom  in  a  plain  tre- 
atment  and  a  lower  one  above  it,  on  which  the  straiôht  sides 
were  to  oe  decorated  oy  columns  and  projections;  the  termina- 
tion  was  to  be  forined  by  an  oéee   ourved  domical  roof  and  a 
lantern  witn  bien  spire.  It  is  a  beautiful  coiriposition  and  e 
expressive  in  ail  simplicity.  'Tne  Baroccc  tower  01  the  liniv- 
ersity  Ohurch  at  WQrzDurs  above  two  hisn  stories  has  a  low 
octaaon  and  a  domed  roof  witn  a  lantern.  One  of  the  most  be- 
autiful tovvers  01  tne  entire  Renaissance  is  tnat  of  tne  Jesu- 
it  Ghurch  in  Antvjerp  (^'is.  1-33  '''^):    tne  lower  stories  are 
sauare  and  the  upper  round;  ooth  of  Lne  orcoortions  of  the 
stories  and  also  tne  outlinss  ara  finely  worked  out. 

Not  only  in  tne  eèevation,  but  still  niore  in  tne  upoer  end- 
ins  do  tne  tovvers  of  the  Renaissance  differ  iro:}!  those  of  the 
'3othic.   The  latter  teririinate  in  a  seraient  diniinislied  spire; 
already  in  tne  late  Gotnic  period  occur  dome-shapsd  endin^s; 
for  tne  Renaissance  towers  the  endins  in  curves  is  tne  rule. 
One  is  not  .iustified  to  see  in  this  an  aberration  or  nonsense. 
The  terminât  ion  in  curves  or  the  .nixture  01  curved  and  strai- 
y V  5hà  parts  can  be  oertectlv  satisxactorv  esthetissilv.  ii  tne 
seauence  of  tne  mejibers  continues  in  a  naririOnious  transition 
from  the  iov/er  part  of  the  structure  to  tne  apex.   Tne  i",otive 
of  tne  done  wii.a  lantern  (s^i^^.  1S3)  is  tne  basis  frcrri  which 
richer  loriiis  are  alvvays  developed.  Tne  ricnesi.  solutions  are 
found  in  the  Netherlands.  The  ter^iiinaticn  01  the  tO'//er  ris  es 
as  a  sorucDure  in  diminishins  stories,  mostly  octasonal.   în 
Tnese  octa9,onal  stories  are  either  encloseo  or  breatei  as  op- 
en  stories  and  are  connected  oy  convex  or  concave  roof  surfa- 
ces.  The  curveo  fines  expand  or  ccûtr^ct  to  tne  final  endînè 
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in  the  spire.  As  ornaments,  finials,  obelisks,  vases,  shells, 
bells  etc.  are  added  to  the  course  of  the  main  lines.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  tower  of  the  Qity  Hall  in  Danziô  (Fig.  l  fi 
134  '^^^) ,   of  the  tower  of  the  Cùurch  oi  S.  Stephen  in  iiymwe.é- 
en  (ffig.  1-35  ^0^),  and  tbat  of  the  éraceful  roof  tower  of  the 
House  of  the  Béguins  in  Ghent  (Piô.  136  '^^^)  may  e^plain  this 
statement.  The  bold  transition  from  a  broad  square  to  a  much 
smaller  octagon  is  still  better  attained  on  the  tower  of  the 
Ghurch  of  S.  Qatherine  at  Dantzig,  than  on  S.  Stephen  in  wyni- 
weeen, 

8ote  199»      ¥rom  Ysendysk. 

Note  200,      Ffom  i^eutaohs  Renaissance.    Âbt.    86, 

ffote  SOI,      from  Ewerbeok, 

If  one  maintains  that  the  princioles  of  the  minor  arts  are 
hère  transferred  to  érand  architecture,  he  may  perhaps  be  ri- 
éhtî  but  no  one,  who  bas  learned  to  observe,  can  deny,  that 
in  this  manner  the  harmonious  ending  of  an  ascending  part  of 
the  building  has  often  found  expression  in  a  very  graceful 
îBanner. 
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l'f)  Ohapter  12.  Wooden  Architecture. 

9Ç'.   Estimation. 

In  the  èerjian  Renaissance,  wooden  architecture  occupies  a 
wide  space  beside  stone  architecture.  The  species  is  lower 
tnan  stone  construction:  true  monumentality  is  reiused  to  it. 
î'nis  decided,  it  must  still  ne  admitted,  that  tne  Serman  Ren- 
aissance within  the  same  scope  perhaps  attained  to  more  perf- 
ected  results  than  in  stone  architecture.  Wooden  constructi- 
on is  for  the  Serinans  the  inherited  architectural  style.  It 
9oes  back  to  the  earliest  periods  oi  Ger^nan  history;  only  in 
the  15  th  and  16  th  centuries  was  it  supplanted  by  stone  con- 
struction in  the  cities,  thouéh  never  displaced,  and  the  buil- 
dinâ  ordinances  hâve  only  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  country  in 
the  most  récent  times.   In  wooden  architecture  are  contained 
the  ancient  types  of  desidn,  old  and  lixed  technical  traditi- 
ons, and  the  joy  in  ornaaient  of  the  time  finds  soace  for  its 
develoDînent,  without  affectins  those  more  imoortant  fac&ors. 
The  domain  of  wooden  architecture  is  secular  and  especially 
house  architecture;  only  but  quite  exceptionally  were  church- 
es  erected  in  wood. 

Wooden  architecture  recognizes  two  technical  sround  fornis, 
hâlf  tiiïîber  construction  and  I02  buildings.  The  icriTier  pre- 
dominate;  los  buildings  are  limited  to  some  inountain  reéions 
in  the  South  and  Sast. 

96.  Wooden  Architecture  of  lower  Germany. 

In  the  domain  01  hali  timber  construction,  lower  and  upper 
Germany  pursue  tneir  diverse  ways.   I  hâve  already  indicated 
above,  that  the  f armer 's  house  of  lower  Saxony  also  continu- 
es as  a  type  in  the  city  house.  The  relation  is  very  clearly 
recognizable  in  wooden  construction.   îne  hall  also  regains 
for  the  entire  middle  âges  the  cnief  rooai  in  the  city  house, 
beins  the  living  and  workiag  rooni  in  the  private  house,,  an 
assembly  hall  and  business  room  in  the  duild  house.   As  in  t 
the  farm  house,  it  has  a  ^reater  height  than  the  rooms  at  the 
/y^sides,  that  in  two  stories,  a  hiah  lower  story  and  a  low  int- 
ermediate  story,  reach  the  same  height  as  the  hall.   The  suc- 
ceeding  upoer  stories  serve  in  part  as  livins  rooins,  partly 
as  store  rooms,  granaries  etc.  We  hâve  already  proved  this 
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in  stone  architecture.  But  in  wooden  architecture  the  dériv- 
ation frora  the  farm  house  is  plainly  évident  in  the  construcr 
tion.  The  north  Serman  wooden  architecture  is  a  very  regular- 
ly  constructed  half  timber  construction,  where  the  upper  sto- 
ries  Project  beyond  the  lower  ones;  only  the  low.er  parts  ext- 
end  unbroken  from  the  base  to  the  height  or  the  hall,  compris- 
ing  the  ground  story  and  the  mezzanine.   But  thèse  are  also 
the  parts  peculiar  to  the  farm  house.   The  suoceeding  project- 
in2  stories  are  city  additions.   Just  as  the  beams  Project  be- 
neath  the  roof  of  the  fariner 's  house,  so  do  they  also  pro:tect 
beneath  each  upper  story  of  the  city  house.   The  adhérence  to 
the  old  forms  and  not  structural  considérations  require  the 
lov7er  parts  to  comprise  the  around  and  intermediate  stories. 
The  artistic  appearance  of  the  city  wooden  architecture  is 
always  produced  by  the  projection  of  tbe  upper  stories  over 
the  hall.  The  old  hiah  German  aopellation  for  the  corbelled= 
out  upper  stories  is  ''Ausschuss."(Outshoot) .   It  occurs  in 
the  Building  Ordinances  of  Uim  in  1399,  1420  and  1427.^^^.  A 
half  timber  construction,  whose  wall  is  developed  in  one  pla- 
ne, remains  dry,  even  wita  rich  décoration-  only  by  the  proj- 
ection of  tne  upper  stories  does  it  obtain  life  and  effect. 
Hôte  202,      From  Deutsohe  Renaissance.    Abt.    34, 
Mots  208,      From    the   same.      Âbt,    5, 
Uote  204,      From    the   same.      Abt,    12, 
Hôte  206,      See  Ulm^s   Rothes   Buch,    d,    68    et    seq. 
But  whatever  be  the  reason  for  this  ccrbelliné,  it  was  not 
sasiiy. stâted.  That  the  ancient  .carpenters  allowed  themselv- 
es  to  be  influenced  only  on  artistic  érounds  can  safely  be  a 
assumed.   Tbe  projection  of  the  ends  of  the  beams  affords  lar- 
bearing  for  the  tenons  of  the  posts.   Thereby  is  éiven  the  p 
possibility,  but  not  the  necessity  fer  the  corbelling  of  the 
Upper  stories.  Semper's  explanation    ,  that  by  loading  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  beams  their  résistance  was  increased, 
perhaps  linds  a  deterniining  motive.  The  enlargement  of  the 
interior  secured  by  the  projection  may  be  a  second.  It  is 
scarcely  essential,  since  the  beams  éenerally  Project  on  the 
court  sides,  but  the  stories  are  not  corbelled  out.  ïet  wi- 
thout  doubt  men  soon  perceived  tbe  esthltic  advantage  of  the 
corbellinà. 
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^ote  20 '7 ,      See  Semper,    G.      Ser   Stil    in  den    teohniachen   und 
tehtonisQhen   Kûnste  eto.      Vol,    S,    o,    302.      Munich,    1879, 

Another  Question  is,  wnefcher  the  projection  éenerally  ocour- 
red  fr-Oifl  the  deep  hall,  whose  beams  run  oarallel  to  tne  street. 
^or  this  results  naturally  in  corbelliné  on  the  lonéer  sides 
perpendicular  to  the  street,  but  not  for  the  gabled  side  tow- 
ard  the  street.   Tnere  is  still  conipletely  lackinQ  the  matér- 
iau iïi  drawinss  for  deciàiQ:^  the  qoestion,  and  one  may  doubt, 
whether  it  can  be  in  Mènerai  detemined.   It  deserves  consid- 
ération, that  in  the  cities  of  lower  Saxony  North  of  the  Barz 
mouotains,  in  which  wooden  architecture  attained  its  hi.éhest 
perfection,  the  house  stands  with  the  lonêer  side  on  the  str- 
/-/oeet,    so  tnat  the  orojecfcion  of  the  beains  and  that  of  the  upp- 
er  stories  naturally  resuit,  and  the  surface  of  the  roof  and 
not  the  éable  is  turned  tovt'ard  tne  street.  The  form  of  the 
ôround  plan  of  thèse  houses  likewise  proceeds  from  the  type 
of  the  fsrTi  house,  but  it  is  freer  than  that  of  the  house  w 
with  êable  next  the  street. 

Tne  City  house  stàhoin^  in  a  closely  ouilt  street  has  proj- 
ections on  but  one  side.   On  the  contrary,  if  a  house  stands 
at  a  corner  or  is  entirely  dei-achad,  tne  solution  is  less  si;n- 
Dle.   To  arrange  the  orclecoions  only  on  the  sides  where  beam 
ends  occar  is  not  acceptable  for  artistic  reasons;  they  must 
also  be  Droduced  by  headers  on  the  sides  îîhere  no  bea;n  ends 
exist. 

The  systeoj  is  accord inaly  apparent  as  follows.  On  the  sto- 
ne  plinth  of  the  house  rests  a  frame  coïnoosed  of  four  sills. 
l?rom  thèse  rise  at  equal  distances,  if  oossible,  oosts  having 
the  helght  of  the  sround  and  interTiediate  stories.   By  cross 
girts  are  produced  panels  correspondiné  to  the  wainscotinS  a 
and  the  window  ooeninés.   The  posts  receive  the  beams  of  the 
upper  story,  when  the  projecting  beam  ends  are  supported  by 
corbels.   The  open  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  bea^-ns  are 
closed  by  boards  or  by  intermediate  beams.  Tne  bearcs  bet^^een 
the  éround  and  interjiediate  stories  are  tenoned  into  the  posts 
and  do  not  appear  externally.  On  the  projectinô  beaji  ends 
rests  the  sili  of  the  upper  story,  irom  lYhich  rise  the  posts 
of  the  upper  story,  correspond ing  to  the  beams  and  also  to  t 
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ijl  the  lower  posts.   A  certain  difficulty  is  presentedl  by  the  a 
angles,  since  the  angle  posts  do  not  stand  vertically  over  t 
those  01  the  lower  story.   The  solution  is  either  that  three 
corbels  Project  from  the  lower  angle  post,  two  at  right  ang- 
les and  one  diasonal,  a  post  then  standing  on  each  corbel; 
tnereby  is  oroduced  two  narrow  angle  panels  in  the  projection. 
Or  three  corbels  also  Project  from  the  lower  post;  but  only 
ons  post  occurs  at  the  corner  above  (Krunswick),  Lastly  the 
diagonal  corbel  may  be  omitted,  so  that  the  corner  post  does 
not  rest  on  a  supportine  art  lorin,  but  on  the  free  and  joined 
ends  01  the  two  sills  ("^^esse).   'The  first  solution  is  rnost 
satiaiaotory.   'The  subdivision  of  the  surfaces  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  sround  story.   îhe  second  upper  story  again  proj- 
ects  and  is  treated  sii^ilarly  to  the  first  one.   More  than  t 
tv/o  upper  stories  scarcely  occur.   If  tne  sable  is  next  the 
Street,  the  âable  is  a^ain  divided  into  a  number  of  project- 
ing  stories. 

The  décoration  almost  vvàthout  exception  exhibits  an  assured 
esc.netic  leeling.   îhe  Dosts  are  either  left  olain  or  hâve 
candelaora-^ike  supports  in  relief  and  indeed  are  also  aaorn- 
ed  by  ascendina  ornament  (^ie-,.  137  -^•-'),   î'ioe  coroels  and  be- 
air.  ends  are  forn:ed  like  consoles.   îhe  sills  hâve  reoeated  or- 
naments,  bear  inscriptions,  are.  decoratsd  by  t.oe  so-oalled 
hollow  cha^nfers  (a'ié.  138  '^^'-^j  or  oy  turned  bsaded  rounds. 
(?'ig.  139   ') ,      îhe  panels  belov7  the  Windows  in  the  upper  s 
story  aiford  soace  for  rich  surface  ornajientation.   Either 
braces  are  arransed  hère  between  the  sill  and  posts  and  the 
intervais  are  filled  by  brick  mosaics  (examples  in  Brunsvùck, 
Lune  burg  and  elsewhere),  or  instead  cf  orsces  are  used  tim- 
bers  eut  in  triangular  forai  and  anéle  bands,  that  are  not  rs~ 
rely  decorated  by  fen-shaped  or  shell  ornaiiient,  whose  central 
point  is  at  the  base  of  the  post.  Lastly  the  entire  p/anelin^ 
is  filled  by  a  wooden  plank,  that  aiford s  structural  advsnta- 
ges,  vihen  it  forms  a  good  bracing  and  is  li^.hter  than  mssonry, 
as  well  as  a  possibility  for  the  ricnest  ornamental  treatment. 
'îhe  structure  then  shows  on  its  exterior  no  ffiasonry  7;natever. 
If  space  exists  above  tne  Windows,  then  is  this  treated  like 
the  panel i né  beneath  theiri.   The  panel  either  con tains  a  cent- 
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centrally  compossd  shell  or  lorm  ornaraent,  or  the  so-called 
'-^T-attachsd  ornament  (Pis.  140  -"■''),  or  linally  ireely  composée 
ornarieno,  and  even  fieure  reliefs  are  not  \7antin<?. 

Tous  tne  north  Serrnan  wooden  arcbitecture  is  or9anically 
constructej  in  ail  its  oert3,and  its  ornaTientation  symbolises 
its  construction.   In  it  ancient  national  tradition  survives 
the  style  ciianses  oi"  hiô'n  art,  iro;r.  vjbicb  it  adocts  only  déc- 
orative Jiotivss.   îae  security  of  the  style  fseliné  is  nere 
soarceiy  disturbed  te  tae  last.   ticoden  arcnixecture  possess- 
es  its  own  iixed  style,  and  in  tnis  tar  surpasses  stone  arcn- 
itsctu.re  of  the  Sertsan  Fenaissance.   But  it  nas  not  kept  it- 
seli  sntirely  iree  irooi  inconsist-encies. 

înere  re^nains  liti-le  niore  to  be  said  of  the  différent  monu- 
meniis.  mon   bas  ren'ained;  eut  even  a  moderately  complète  en- 
u.iieration  woulo  nave  no  sensé  in  Lois  place;  tne  icllovàné 
illustrations  and  descriptions  are  l'erely  examoles  of  some 
steos  of  deveiooijient,  not  in  chronclosical  resoects,  but  in 

^  /^.  .-^ 

resard  to  forT:.   The  House  frO'îi  Salzwflen  (Fis.  141  ■-■-''^)  st- 
ands on  the  plane  of  tne  f  armer 's  house  in  its  develop-jient; 
directly  over  tne  nall  is  olaced  tne  roof.   îne  sable  wall  is 
in  two  oro.iections:  the  outlook  is  not  v/antinp.   Tne  sround 
clan  is  even  a  réduction  of  tne  rursl  one;  for  only  on  one  s 
side  of  tne  hall  are  there  rooins.   Tne  nishest  artistic  perf- 
ection is  found  in  the  fsrrfl  house  develcced  into  3   city  nall, 
like  the  Guild  Hall  of  tne  Butchers  in  Hildesheii;  (1529;  ?iâ. 
142  ^'■^'-').  The  structural  élévation  is  executeci  witr  the  str- 
ODâest  consistency;  especially  is  tne  andle  solution  a  model; 
■^j^  the  Drojections  ani  the  disninishin^  heisnts  of  the  uoper  sto- 
ries  are  oest  arranaed.   tVhatever  in  monuiientality  can  be  at- 
tained  by  wooden  cocstructioa  is  hère  reacned.   Tne  Butcners' 
Suild  Bouse  does  not  stand  az   the  be^innin^  of  s  séries  in 
develooment;  it  ratner  ends  s   develooiient,  tnet  nas  Deî:n  cer- 
fected  in  the  course  of  tne  15  i,n  century.   It  shoï;s  thaô  ev- 
en in  woooen  arcnitecture  the  severe  consisôency  of  cOiiioosit.- 
ion  and  construction  oroduces  a  hi2ner  .nonuiiientality,  i-ner,  3 
striving  for  décorative  and  pici-uresaue  eifects. 

Ho  ta    208.      From  Deuisahe   Renaissance,    Abt.    8ô . 

Mo  te  209,      From    tne    same,      Abt.    ^"?,. 
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We  likewise  make  this  statement  concernin^  a  half-timber  H 
Bouse  irorn  tne  16  tn  century  in  'Viânden,  that  does  not  equal 
tne  Butchers'  èuild  Bouse  in  its  DroDortions,  and  is  made  far 
simpler  tnan  that,  out  which  stili  makes  a  very  stately  impr- 
ession.^   Very  stately  and  fittiné  is  also  a  wooden  House  on 
tûs  Market  in  Kanover  irom  the  year  1565:  it  bas  three  projec- 
tions and  a  hié.h  éable.  To  tne  Renaissance  remains  the  cred- 
-;--■  it  of  a  ricii  and  tasteiul  décoration  of  a  bali-tiir-ber  house, 
in  which  we  âladly  overlook  some  structural  inconsistencies. 
A  oretty  example  of  the  easy  passase  into  the  picturesaue  is 
the  fitîtte  House  in  Hôxter  (1565;  Fis.  14-3  '^-^^).  We  scarcely 
notice  the  ratner  unstructural  olaciné  of  the  posts,  or  that 
tne  posts  vanisb  in  tnè  ornamentation  of  the  oaneline  below 
the  Windows;  for  hère  io  an  unpretentious  manner  is  produced 
a  picturesquely  charjiinâ  eiisct  by  sliï;.ht  variations  ironi  s 
symmetry  and  structural  severity.  Yet  more  is  this  the  case 
for  the  Dechanei  (deanery  r)  witn  its  polysonal  corner  bay 
window.  The  Kromschrôder  House  in  OsnabrÔck  (s^is.  144  ^^"), 
whose  rich  •«ïooden  façade  stanas  bet7-«een  stone  side  wails,  is 
an  example  of  tne  ricnest  orûainental  treatment  cf  wooden  ar- 
/-".^'Chitecture;  on  this  House  the  front  surfaces  of  ths  costs  are 
also  fiiled  by  surface  ornament,  ^t   tne  Roland  Hosoital  in 
BildssheiJi  accear  hermes  and  colunins  in  lovr  relief. 

A'ote  210,      From  Beutsahe   Renai-ssanos,    Aàî,    5. 

flote  211,      from  Zeits,    fur   Bauw.    1891.    cl.    60, 

Sote  212.      Frora  Qeataohe    Eenaissance,    Âbt,    12. 

Hôte  213.      See   its    illustration    in   Deanîsche   Renaissance. 
Âbt,    18.      PI,    11. 

If  the  house  stands  with  its  lonéer  side  next  the  street, 
freer  scooe  is  âiven  to  tne  treatment  of  tne  fgcade.   The  .Ti 
most  effective  teriiinal  n^otive  indead  vsnishes  with  the  sable; 
'.-.but  already  by  a  freer  Ërouoin5  of  tne  Windows  and  doorwavs 
are  produced  hiénly  oicturesaue  effects  by  transverse  tables, 
corner  bay  Windows  and  lookouts. 

Tne  House  in  Bâckerstrasse  in  Harneln  reoresented  in  Pis. 
145  <-^-^ ^    witfi  sections  in  ?'iôs.  14S,  147  ---^^  indeed  nas  no 

hisher  artistic  importance;  but  the  suitable  and  coriifortable 

plan  of  the  house  is  also  well  exoressed'  on  tne  exterior.  Tne 
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Tne  cities  of  lower  Saxony  north  of  tbe  Hartz  mountains,  Brun- 
Sïïick,  Soslar,  Hanover,  Halberstadt,  9uedlinbur^,  etc.,  tben 
contsiin  a  sr-eat  number  of  dwellinss  of  t-nis  type,  witn  irorr. 
tbe  simolest  to  tne  richest  orna.nsntstion.  'Tce  style  bas  its 
local  Deculiarities  in  most  cities,  into  wnicn  I  cannot  enter 
ner-e,  anj  vïnicn  I  de  not  sufficiently  know. 

.411  are  suroassed  by  ëildesnei^r:.  Ko  otner  city  contains 
such  an  astonisning  wsaltii  of  varyiné  forT.s,  which  are  devel- 
oped  irom  tne  same  sround  motive;  and  inexhaustible  as  i.ne  s 
aoundance  of  motives  in  conioosition  is  tne  ricnness  oi  tne  o 
décorative  treatment.   Most  buildings  are  ccniplete  wooden  st- 
ructures, on  wnich  tbe  oanels  belovj  the  Windows  are  lilled  by 
carved  wooden  olanks.   Sut  honever  rien  tne  imagination  is, 
thaL  can  never  do  enousii  in  tne  varied  tresL.Tient,  the  extrso- 
rdinary  cnar.T:  of  nildesnei,?]  is  bassd  still  more  on  the  oictu- 
■'  resque  coTiDositicn  oi   its  wooden  buildin5s,  on  tne  seneral 
motives,  and  in  the  skiliul  insertion  of  tne  différent  build- 
inâs  in  tne  street  view,   'îèe  cliriax  in  this  direction  is  hè- 
re reached,  and  vfnicn  is  uneaueled  in  its  kind.   ïïe  do  net 
overlook,  tnat  xney  are  alv/ays  T^mcr  motives,  and  only  minor 
erts  are  found  in  tne  woocen  ersaitecture  of  Hil^eshei:n,  tnat 
has  found  Ils  cerfection  in  this  inodesty.   Thers  stand  half- 
ti.nber  structures,  on  vjhich  the  décoration  do  es  net  cverlosd 
everything,  yet  is  hieher  then  those  ornarientsl  works. 

Very  scod  is  the  sroupins  on  ôoe  ceautiiul  Bouse  on  tne 
li^arket  (Fia.  14c  '■-^'^);  tne  syTiT;etricel  façade  is  brcken  by 
tv;o  bay  orojections  and  a  central  sable  at  ri'^ht  angles  to 
the  roof.   A  corner  House  on  Osiers orasse  has  st  the  ansle 
above  the  bip  ccrnice  a  broad  bay  tower  Tîith  two  tables.  The 
fiouses  on  the  rounded  corner  of  two  streets  endins  on  the  An- 
dreasplats  are  likawise  orna.T.ented  by  corner  bay  vîindoivs,  but 
wbiCQ  do  not  intersect  the  line  of  the  nio  cornice.    ' 

•iOte   214,      Aftei'   a   ohotGQkauh. 

Wooden  construction  sorneti^nes  occurs  in  conibination  witn 
stone  construction,  so  that  on  a  stone  lov»'er  s  tory  are  placad 
projections  in  half-timber  vjork.  To  the  es  ri  y  ceriod  belon^s 
the  Bouse  zurn  Brusttuch  (of  tne  7iaistcoat)  in  Gosèar,  and  to 
^ne  transition  to  Barocco  the  V^erkel  House  in  Eruns?<ick  (i^i?. 
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(?iê.  149  -'^'■^'^).  In  Hollandis  the  reverse,  on  a  éround  story 
executed  in  half-ti-nber  construction  beinê  ôenerally  placed 
a   Jjassive  upper  story.   This  type,  thouéh  entireiy  executed 
in  stone,  is  shown  by  ?i£.  49. 

Ilote  215,      Ffom  Deutsche   Renaissance.    Aot.    29, 

Wooden  architecture  did  not  find  in  lelsium  a  hish  artistic 
deveiopment.   The  sofiall  wooden  houses,  an  exaînple  of  which  i 
frouî  Ypres  is  éiven  in  S'ià,    150  ^^"",  ratber  indicate  influen- 
ces froûi  Prance,  than  a  connection  with  tbe  German  wooden  ar- 
chitecture.  'Tbe  eable  with  the  ccrbelled  arc  h  is  lound  in 
the  coast  lands  from  the  canal  to  deep  with in  Mormandy.  An 
interesting  atte^r-pt  at  développent  artistically  is  made  on  t 
the  dâble  of  the  Bail  in  Ypres  (?i9.  151  ^'^^), 

Mo  te   216,      Fr'om  Ewerbeck, 

Ho  te   21-7,      From  Yseaiyak. 

97.  Wooden  architecture  of  Ooper  Gerïïiany. 

The  wooden  architecture  of  upper  Germany  bas  much  in  coinmon 
with  thet  01  lover  Germany;  but  it  lacks  the  strone  consisten- 
cy  01  construction,  and  its  formai  treatment  dces  not  stand 
in  such  intiifiate  connection  rdth  it  as  there.   That  likewise 
in  upper  Germsny  vjooden  arcbiteoture  v;as  the  ancient  national 
style  of  I3uildins  needs  no  prooi.   Knether  and  now  isr  the  u 
upper  Serrcan  (ffrankisn)  farm  bouse  beca.rie  the  basis  ?fill  not 
be  investiôated  hère;  sufficient  évidence  of  such  a  connecti- 
/.^'Von  bas  net  yet  been  produced.   It  is  indeed  probable;  eut  it 
snould  also  be  more  closely  exaràined,  whether  Roman  traditions 
may  not  hâve  cornbined  with  it.   Such  a  lixed  tyoical  form  as 
that  of  lower  Gerjiany,  the  ciTiv  house  of  upper  6er:nany  bas  n 
never  attained.  Already  in  the  middle  aôes  stone  constructi- 
on found  acceptance  in  house  architecture,  and  in  the  16  th 
century  pure  hali-timber  structures  are  already  tbe  exception. 
The  éround  story  is  usually  built  in  stone;  the  uDper  etories 
beiné  constructed  in  half-tiip.ber  work.  kn   intermediate  story 
is  lackins,  since  the  hall  of  lower  Ser'nany  is  forei&n  to  the 
house  of  upper  cermany.   As  in  lower  Ser.Tiany,  the  uDper  stor- 
ies  are  corbelled  out-  eut  the  entire  treatment  of  the  const- 
ruction is  more  free.  îne  structural  systeni  of  lower  Seraiany 
is  one  stronsly  connected  tosether;  on  tne  uniformly  spaced 
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posts  are  directly  placed  the  beams,  and  on  tiiétr  projections 
rest  the  posts  of  the  upper  story,  althougn  with  the  interpos- 
ition of  a  sill.  In  the  wooden  construction  of  upper  Germany 
the  posts  are  less  reéuiarly  spaced,  they  are  tenoned  into  a 
éirt  above,  and  on  this  can  be  placed  the  beams  without  reéard 
to  the  lower  posts.  On  the  projecting  beam  ends  aéain  rests 
a  sill,  on  vfhich  stand  the  posts  of  the  upper  story,  but  with 
any  desired  spacin*^,  that  indeed  often  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  lov/er  story,  but  still  is  not  restricted  to  that.  'The  b 
beam  ends  mostly  remain  without  décoration;  they  are  not  sel- 
doffl  covered  by  a  cornice-like  moulded  board.   The  support  of 
the  beam  ends  by  cap  pièces  is  not  usual,  but  occurs  except- 
ionally.  Likewise  the  projections  of  the  stories  are  gênerai- 
ly  less  than  in  lower  Germany.   Ulm's  building  Ordinance  of 
1420  permits  two  projections  of  one  foot  each  and  another  of 
11/2  feet  for  the  hip  cornice.   The  puilding  9rQinance  of 
1429  allows  three  or  even  iTiore  projections  or  stories;  yet 
the  hip  cornice  must  not  Project  more  than  3  1/2  ffeet  beyond 
the  ground  story.  Oorbels  beneath  the  projections  are  not 
permitted.^^^'  The  posts  are  connected  together  by  girts  and 
/3-^  with  the  sill  by  braces.  This  wooden  construction  at  the 
same  time  serves  for  the  décoration  of  the  '«ails.   Especially 
the  panels  below  the  Windows  wers  animatsd  by  crossed  and  fre- 
quently  curved  bars,  combined  in  an  effective  flush  pattern. 
Bich  carving  is  rare  and  is  limited  almost  without  exception 
to  the  corner  posts.  The  Windows  are  indeed  generally  treat- 
ed  as  simple  openings?  but  beside  this  simple  form  occurs  a 
second,  in  which  the  entire  window  projects  from  the  wall  ;;pl- 
ane  F'ig.  152  ^^^) ,     This  forn  of  windo??  is  scarcely  structu- 
ral, but  contributss  to  the  animation  of  the  walls.  The  gab- 
le is  not  excluded  in  the  Dorthern  part  of  the  country;  in 
Swabia  the  projections  also  continue  in  the  gable.   ïi>e  upper 
end  is  usually  hipped  or  fucnished  with  a  prcjecting  hood.In 
the  later  period  occur  éables,  that  are  not  covered  by  a  roof, 
but  Project  in  ogee  lines  above  the  surface  of  the  roof. 
ïiote  218,      ?r*Qm  a  photograph, 
/éo  The  border  between  the  upper  and  lower  German  architectural 

styles  approximately  coïncides  with  that  given  in  A.rt.  41  for 

/ 
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stone  architecture.  Différent  êerinan  races  hâve  taken  part 
in  the  upper  German  style,  and  this  circumstance,  like  the 
greater-  freedom  oi  the  wooden  architecture  has  as  a  resuit 
^reater  provincial  diversities  than  occur  in  the  lower  German. 

We  observe  the  transition  in  northern  Hesse.  The  houses 
beloné  in  their  desiêns  to  the  upper  Gersian  tyj)e  without  an 
intermediate  story*  the  construction  has  much  in  common  with 
the  lower  German,  but  differs  from  that  in  that  a  éirt  is  al- 
ways  arranged  above  the  posts. 

Note   9,19,      From  Deutsche  Renaissance,      Apt,    52, 

kïi   entirely  upper  german  character  is  possessed  by  the  wood- 
en  buildings  in  'Thurin^ia.  The  surface  décoration  by  small 
cross  bars  is  nowhere  so  develooed  as  tnere.  On  the  Bouse  at 
Heldburg  represented  in  Sié.  154  "^'"-^   furthermore,  the  sinall 
boles  sawn  eut  of  the  cross  bars  are  filled  by  tiles  of  bri,ôht 
colors.  Bea-Tî  ends  and  sills  are  covered  by  boards,  that  hâve 
sections  like  cornices. 

^ote  S20 ,      trom  Beutsche  Renaissance,    Abt,    48, 

Mote   221,      from   the  saae,      Abt,    45, 

To  the  northern  part  of  the  country  beloné  the  iï;itel,  the 
HunsrQck,  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  ^ioselle.  Hère 
like?/ise  the  construction  is  upper  Geririan.  There  occur  hous- 
es, that  by  their  narro-w  and  hi^h  élévations  indicate  &   conn- 
ection  with  the  Netherlands  (F'i$.  155  --'•^);  but  there  éeneral- 
ly  prevails  the  inclination  toward  a  free  érouping  of  the  pa- 
rts  of  the  building.^   The  best  is  the  frequently  illustrated 
small  Bouse  in  Bacharach.  On  the  houses  in  Serncastel  are  to 
be  seen  the  corbelled  Windows,  that  aëain  freauently  occur 
farther  South. 

In  the  Rheingau  and  on  the  lower  U.B.in,    the  upper  stories  a 
are  covered  by  slates  or  (oriôinally  ?)  plastered.   Besides 
oables  with  hip  roofs  frequently  occur  there,  that  in^erseôt 
/^/  the  roof  surface  in  oéee  lines.  Frankfort  (Fig.  157  '^-•'^■)   and 
pentz  are  rich  in  such  buildings.  Outside  the  séries  stands 
the  Salzhaus  in  Frankfort  (F'ig.  IdS  ^^"-) ,    frocc  the  beginning 
of  the  17  th  century  with  its  richly  eut  biarding;  it  is  very 
effective  in  respect  to  décoration,  but  without  structural 
consistency. 

liote  222,      tllmisches  Rothes  ^uah,    p.    75   et   seq. 
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}iote  Sê3.      from  a  photogtiaph. 

In  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  Rheinpfalz  and  of  Alsace  pre- 
vails  the  free  grouping;  the  picturesque  impression  is  yet  en- 
'iX  iîanced  by  open  galleries  (gig.  161  ^2^).  The  very  picturesque 
effect  of  the  Piister  House  in  Colmar,  a  stone  building,  is 
substantially  produced  by  the  corbêlled  wooden  gallery  fiefore 
the  third  story.  Ail  is  excelled  in  richness  by  the  treatment 
of  the  beautiful  House  on  Mônsterplatz  in  Strasburg,  and  the 
upper  GeriDan  half-timber  construction  exhibits  no  second  exam- 
pie  with  such  rich  and  pleasing  carving. 

}iote  224,      from  firtzehi,    Denkmfiler'  Beutsoher*  Renaissanoe 
Berlin.      1390   -  139.1. 

Jiote  225 .      From  Beutseke  Renaissanoe.      Abt,    44. 
'0,1    îhe  half-timber  architecture  of  franconia  is  tasteless  in 
gênerai;  Nuremburg  itself  has  no  vsry  oicturesque  wooden  buil- 
dings, although  the  galleries  along  the  Pegnitz  are  not  with- 
out  charm.  îhe  best  in  Franconia  is  perhaps  the  House  in  Din- 
kelsbShl  represented  in  Pig.  159  '^^°.  The  rich  ornamentation 
by  girt  patterns  and  the  oead  bands  beneath  the  projections 
indicate  middle  Gerinan  influences. 

Hôte  223.      from  a   photograoh. 

Sxtreiuely  rich  in  hali-ti^bsr  structures  is  finally  Wurtein- 
berâ  Swabia.  The  constructive  principle  of  trianéular  connec- 
tions prevails  in  the  élévation  of  the  walls,  and  it  possess- 
es  great  ioiporiance  in  the  appearance  oi  thèse  buildings.  The 
struts  are  often  curved  and  the  crossed  girts  combined  in  sur- 
face patterns.  Relief  also  occurs,  thouéh  not  usually.  The 
beam  ends  are  visible  but  are  éenerally  without  mouldings.If 
by  corbelling  and  fan  forms  a  ricb  and  picturesque  effect  is 
obtâined,  this  is  freouerîtly  enhanced  by  corner  bay  Windows, 
double  fables,  open  Dorticos  etc.   I  sélect  from  the  éreat 
multitude  two  examoles.  îhe  City  Hall  in  Markgrôninôeoi  (Pig. 
lôO  -"^  )  shows,  how  îTierely  by  the  structural  subdivision  may 
be  oroduced  a  rich  and  even  imposiné  impression;  it  is  a  wor- 
thy  counterpart  of  the  Butchers'  ^uild  House  in  Hildesbeim. 
An  exemple  of  richer  ornamentâl  treatment  is  presented  by  the 
small  House  from  Schwabisch-Hall  (Pig.  Iô2  ^'^^).     Hère  the  b 
beam  ends  and  sills  are  covered  by  moulded  boards,  so  that  t 
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the  appearance  of  an  actual  séparation  of  the  stories  by  cor- 
nices  arises.  The  Windows  projeot  from  tiie  wall. 

ffote  227,      ^rom  die  Kunst-   und   Al  teftama^Ûenkmale   im  K^nig- 
reioh  Wurtemberg,       / 

Sesioes  half-tiinber  work  les  construction  also  occurs  in  ex- 
tensivs  use.  The  half-timber  work  does  not  d if fer  in -the  con- 
struction from  the  south  êerman:  but  the  upper  stories  do  not 
Project.  The  log  construction  is  limited  to  the  Alpine  lands 
in  south  ûermany  and  a  oart  of  Bavaria. 

The  Alpine  countries  otherwise  hâve  their  own  type  of  houss, 
that  extends  from  Carinthia  to  Switzerland  and  into  the  Bohe- 
mian  forest.  The  Alpine  house  àas  the  entrance  at  the  ôable 
end.   In  the  front  portion  are  the  liviné  rooms,  in  the  rear 
beinê  the  barn  and  stables.  It  has  two  stories;  the  upper  is 
surrounded  by  a  widely  projectins  éallery.  The  roof  has  a  1 
low  slope,  and  it  is  covered  by  shinéles  laid  on  it,   The  êr- 
ound  story  is  frsquently  constructed  in  stone,  the  upper  sto- 
ry  beine  of  wood,  v/hether  this  be  half-tiinber  work  filled  wi- 
th  masonry,  sheathed  vàth  boards,  or  of  loé  construction.  But 
likewise  coffliTion  are  complète  wooden  structures.  Whether  Gre- 
co-Italian  traditions  survive  in  this  very  ancient  type  is 
/cfnot  discussed  hère.   It  is  certain,  that  an  esthetic  worth  is 
already  innate  in  it,  as  well  as  that  its  général  desian  adv- 
ances  toward  the  form  treatment  of  the  Renaissance.   In  tne 
acceptance  of  Renaissance  foriris,  it  foliows  the  tendency  of 
the  tiîiie,  but  in  its  gênerai  design  is  as  little  chanéed  the- 
reby  as  by  the  Gothic.   In  most  cases  the  Renaissance  motives, 
aside  from  the  mouldinés,  continue  to  be  limiteâ  to  door  and 
window  enclosures  and  the  ornaments  of  the  front  boards. 

Beside  the  Alpine  house  occurs,  especially  in  Switzerland, 
/(^^ôt  other  types,  perhaps  of  Aleoian,  &urgundian.  and  Romanesque 
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origin.  ■^•^•^  The  décoration  is  ,3ometiiiies\  very  rich.  One  of  t 
the  finest  exâmoles  of  rich  and  tasteful  décoration  is  the  H 
House  from  the  17  th  century  in  Hochsteis  near  Watsoyl  in  Tos- 
ôenburg.  «îore  characteristic  is  indeed  the  Hone  House  in 

."^  o  o 

î/olfenschiessen  of  the  year  1566  {ïïié,   163  ^"^''),  aside  from 
its  bassment  beinà  a  pure  los  structure  of  hiôhly  Dicturesq- 

ue  character. 

/ 
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Soie  SS8.     for  auch  buildinga,    aee  Gladbaoh,    S.   9er  Sohwei^ 
zer  Bolzatil,     itarmstadt,    1868;    alao  9aa   tiauernhaua   in  der 
Schweiz, 

Note  229^     From   the  aame, 

I        '     ■ 
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/^^  B.  Composition  and  Poprns  of  Détails. 

Ghapter  13.  Principles  of  Composition. 
98.  Grouping  of  the  Masses. 

In  order  to  not  encumber  the  historical  survey,  it  appeared 
tp  me   advisâble  to  collect  in  a  brief  and  systematic  présent- 
ation, what  is  to  be  said  concerniné  the  principles  of  compos- 
ition and  of  the  theory  of  forms,  even  if  to  suoh  an  unsystem- 
atic  as  the  Qerman  Renaissance,  a  systematic  treatment  in  bri- 
ef scope  is  scarcely  admissible.  Much  of  what  is  to  be  said 
hère,  was  indeed  previously  indicated  under  A,   but  it  is  to 
be  hère  expressed  collectively.  'This  is  first  true  of  the  c 
composition.  T  hâve  frequently  intimated  thereon,  that  in  an 
exact  sensé  it  lacks  architectural  regularity  and  tends  toward 
the  picturesQue.  The  fe?/  typical  forms  of  ^round  plans,  that 
exist,  ¥;ers  not  developed  in  the  Renaissance  period,  but  hâve 
corne  down  from  an  earlier  time. 

The  north  Geroian  d^ellingl  derived  irom  the  farm  house  of 
lower  Germany,  bas  a  fixed  ground  plan,  that  is  indeed  varied 
by  circuiïistances,  but  which  on  the  whole  always  remains  the 
same,  so  lonà  as  the  house  stands  with  its  ëable  end  next  the 
Street,  and  in  the  houses  with  tne  lonser  side  toward  the  St- 
reet, it  may  also  be  recoônized.  Ldkewise  the  ground  plan  of 
the  sooth  German  city,  it  has  a  typical  plan,  but  which  is 
less  fixed  than  the  nortn  iSer.iian  and  is  expos ed  to  many  varia- 
tions. Also  the  CDurco  architecture  of  tne  16  tn  century  long 
adhered  to  the  hall  forrn  oi  the  churcb  in  é,roand  plan  and  él- 
évation. 

But  wherc:  sijoIj  :noi:^-i'.  oyp^^o  'îi:^  not  exist,  the  ^reatest  1 
laxity  prevailed  in  the  treatment  of  the  ground  plan.  Accord- 
ing  to  tèe^ïBeeds  sdg  ^oon^eiiiieDce  rwerethe  rooms  arranged,  and 
when -tbëy;:'"did'inot;.f  it  ■  into  the  rectangular  perisneter,  nf  .the 
Ibuilding^cBonie  portions  pro.lected  or  receded.   Farticularly 
the  stairvigys  vjere  freouently  placée  in  proiectiné  tov/ers. 
y^c^  Symnietricël  eround  plans  were  first  tne  aim  in  the  lete  De- 
riod  under  Italisn  influence.  The  eround  plan  of  the  Auésb- 
uré  City  Bail  (Fig.  106)  is  accurstely  symmetrical,  and  at  at 
once  it  nermits  the  study  cf  Pààladic  to  be  reGoénized. 

Frcm  the  free  arrenéen-ient  of  the  eround  plan  results  of  it- 
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itself  s  more  or  less  picturesque  érouping  of  the  exterior. 
(See  F'iés.  39,  40,  71).  Wbere  such  is  not  directly  derived 
irorn  the  ground  plan,  it  is  souébt  in  another  vjey.  The  means 
are  small  projections,  stsirway  tovjers,  iligbts  of  steps,look- 
outs,  corner-  bay  Windows,  gsbles  and  transverse  gables;  enti-  ! 
rely  coffiDion  being  tbe  placiné  together  of  niasses  of  unequel 
values.   Pxtremely  picutresque  effects  were  frequently  attain- 
ed  iij  this  way  on  buildings  v;ithout  niucb  architectural  and  d 
décorative  treat^ent. tbus  on  a  smsll  House  in  Gard en  on  tne 
Moselle. (i'ig.  164  '^'-^),  in  which  additions  of  nuequal  heigbt, 
interruption  of  horiscntals  and  the  alternation  of  différent- 
ly  lighted  surfaces  participa te.   At  the  old  Bishop's  Palace 
in  iamberg  (fig.  165    )  the  symmetry  of  tbe  façade  is  brok- 

•  en  by  a  corner  bay  window;  tbe  stairway  tower  lying  at  tbe 
rear  and  tbe  gâte  of  tbe  court  combine  loosely  with  tbe  main 
building  into  a  group.  The  picturesque  appearance  of  the  Ci- 
ty Bail  in  Altenburg  (Fis.  40)  is  produced  by  tbe  tcvjer  and 
tbe  skilful  groujsingo  of  tbe  roofs.   By  tbe  picturesque  tre- 
stment  of  tbe  roofs  of  Nureniburg  street  views  are  like?àse  e 
ennanéed  and  anioiated.  How  the  picturesque  effect  of  simple 
houses  mey  be  increased  by  bay  windovvs  is  shown  by  F^igs.  166, 
167  ^"^■^.   Tbe  Bouse  in  Balberstadt  is  slreadv  Picturesoue  by 
the  treatment  of  the  wooden  architecture;  by  tbe  stronély  oro- 
jecting  bay  windcw  restiné  on  a  pier,  it  produces  s  very  tiq- 
uant appearance.  But  slso  tbe  simple  Eouse  on  tbe  Ffimerberg 
in  Frankfort  f roffi  1562,  covered  by  slates  in  tbe  Rhenish  Dian- 
ner,  is  strongly  aninieted  by  the  bay  windoTs;  the  view  indeed 
also  comprises  tbe  outlook  in  tne  street,  over  which  rises 
tbe  tower  of  tbe  Cathedral.  / 

^ote  280,      From  Deutscke  Renaissance,    Abt.   5. 
iJote  2S1 .      from  a  photograph, 

I i'ff    The  Renaissance  soiretinies  adapts  older  buildings  by  the  ad- 
dition op  bay  Windows  and  éables.  This  bas  occurred  in  a  sp 
splendid  manner  in  tbe  Palace  court  st  Merseburg;  then  in  the 
spirited  rebuilding  of  the  City  Hall  at  EreFien  (Fié.  168'^"-^-'-) , 
by  which  the  simple  rectangular  structure  wes  strongly  grouped. 
An  instructive  example  is  furtber  the  Gity  Bail  in  f^arburg  ( 
(Fig.  169  ^'•■^~');  by  the  bold  projection  above  the  stairway  tow- 
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tower  and  the  gable  of  the  side  building,  the  late  Gotbic  st- 
ructure receives  a  nevw  character.  Such  adoptions  were  made 
easier,  because  the  perman  Henaissance  is  not  in  its  nature 
différent  irom  tfae  late  Sothic,  but  is  merely  worked  out  with 
différent  détails.  Wbere  free  groupiné,  is  impossible  or  is 
not  desired,  the  3erman  Renaissance  loved  to  break  the  severe 
symmetry  by  sliéht  variations  (See  B'ie.s.  Ô5,  63,  143).  E^spe- 
cially  in  reeerd  to  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  openinés, 
it  is  pretty  nearly  the  sasoe;  they  are  arranged  according  to 
the  needs,  and  grouped  Windows  alternate  with  large  surfaces. 

Ilote  2S9.,      From  Friîsch, 

99.   Importance  of  the  Wall  Surfaces. 

'The  surface  assuaies  in  the  Ssrn-.an  Renaissance  a  particularly 
e.reat  importance.   It  is  the  quiet  backgbound,  on  which  are 
openines  end  décorations,  according  to  needs  and  préférences. 
'The  contrast  of  the  surfaces  to  the  ornament  concentratet;  on 
certain  places,  with  wbich  are  reckoned  bay  windc?vs,  portais, 
coats  of  eriLs,  reliefs  etc.,  is  a  fundsirent&l  prinpiple  in  t 
the  German  Fenaissence. 
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,/p9  The  walls  ère  gênerai ly  plastered  and  hâve  the  effect  of 


quiet  surfaces;  the  seroe  is  troe  of  tbe  unplestered  brick  walL 
Walls  entirely  of  eshlars  occur,  but  are  net  comnion.   Alterna- 
tion  of  bricks  and  eut  stcnes  are  liked  in  the  Ketherlands 
8nd  in  northern  Sermany.  'The  charni  of  color  now  possessed  by 
thèse  old  and  weathered  buildings  scarcely  belonged  te  then'; 
at  first.   The  ashlars  hère  are  net  seldoa'.  facsted  or  receive 
a  suria.ce  décoration. (Pis.  170  --'^),     Such  ashlars  occur  in 
Hameln  and  vicinity,  on  the  Hohe  Tor  in  Danzig  and  elsewhere.' 
The  motive  always  bas  scmething  labcred.  Ashlers  with  bosses 
are  rare,  snd  rus tice tion  as  a  forni  of  art  is  foreign  to  the 
Serman  Renaissance. 

Mote  2S8,      From  Beutsohe  Renaissance.    Âbt,    12, 
100.  Paint ing  of  Façades. 

If  the  wall  surface  remeins  undivided,  then  in  soriie  régions 
of  upper  Germany  a  substitute  for  suodivisions  in  relief  is 
not  seldoDi  sought  in  façade  painting,   That  this  developed  f 
from  iTiediaeval  be^inÉings  appears  to  me  improbably:  its  tend- 
ency  is  entirely  différent.   It  was  already  adopted  iroff  Itely 
in  the  beginnin^;  cf  the  Renaissance,  and  it  ren;ained  in  use 
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until  in  the  18  th  century.  One  should  not  allow  bimself  to 
be  prejudiced  by  the  beauty  in  détail»  and  by  tbe  anirceted  a 
and  airy  appearance  of  tbe  streets  produced  by  pginted  bouses 
against  the  bazards  of  tbe  entire  species.  Painted  facedes 
bave  for  tbe  street  view,  wbicb  is  alv/ays  picturesQue  in  tbe 
period  of  tbe  Renaissance,  a  value  not  to  be  underestimated; 
it  is  a  coloriné.  Sonsidered  by  itself,  no  sinéle  one  of  t 
thèse  façades  leaves  bebind  an  entirely  pure  impression.  If 
one  observes  them  witb  s  eood  portior.  of  nsivety,  tbey  mey  be 
freouently  bave  great  enjoyment  froni  them. 

Tbr-ee  metbods  of  trestment  mey  be  distin^uisbed.  îbe  first 
regards  tbe  wall  surface  as  a  painting  éround  for  ornaments 
or  pictures;  tbe  second  créâtes  an  imiginary  architecturel 
that  subdivides  and  suppresses  tbe  wall  surface;  tbe  third 
seeks  to  replace  tbe  lacking  subdivision  in  relief  by  a  pain- 
ted  one. 
/i^  for  tbe  first  kind  may  be  assumée  a  connection  vàtb  tbe  nor- 
thern  medi&eval  polycbrorny,  even  if  gcod  models  slreedy  exis- 
ted  in  Italy.   Ë^xaraples  of  the  pure  style  are  not  nuoierous. 
If  I  do  not  err,  bere  belongs  a  façade  in  tbe  S.  Annastrasse 
at  Âugsburg,  psinted  by  Burgkniair.  On  tbe  Wsissen  /^dler  in 
Stein  (Fig.  34)  and  on  tbe  Bertenstein  Bouse  in  Lucerne,  an 
early  work  of  Bans  Bolbein,  as  well  ss  on  tbe  psintings  escri- 
bed  to  Jôrg  Breu  in  tbe  court  of  tbe  Fuééer  Pelece  in  -ûuésbu- 
rg,  perspective  releef  already  occurs.   But  on  tbe  wbole,  tb 
tnese  façades  contain  coiTibinations  of  separete  picÉures,  wbose 
divisions  are  fixed  by  tbe  correspcndin^  wall  surfaces. 

Hans  Holbein  then  developed  thèse  oerscective  éléments,  that 
are  comprised  in  thèse  façades,  in  full  consistency  in  tbe  fa- 
çade of  tbe  Bouse  zum  Tanz  in  Bas si. 

The  façade  exists  no  lonéer;  but  a  portion  of  tbe  desién  is 
still  préservée  (Fie.  171  ^'^^) ,     'The  éenius  of  tbe  master  also 
manifests  itself  in  tbese  works;  but  one  should  bewsre  of  coni- 
menting  on  tbeir.  too  cleverly.  The  problem  was  that  of  ornarri- 
enting  by  paintinés  a  surface  ?yitb  irreéularly  arranéed  wind- 
/  ow  openings.  Bolbein  solved  it  by  enclosin&  tbe  Windows  in 
an  architrave  treated  with  entire  freedoîTi  and  represented  in 
perspective.  The  wall  surfaces  tbemselves  were  coirpletely 
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replaced  by  tbis  architecture;  some  portions  appesr  to  Project 
and  others  to  recède.   But  tbe  solution  is  fer  moreepictures- 
que  than  architectural.  'Phe  su|5,éeEtions  may  hâve  been  êiven 
bp  tbe  architectural  backéîjounds  of  Italian  paintings;  but  t 
they  are  wcrked  out  witb  entire  independence.   Hère  es  tbere 
are  i crins  created,  whose  value  énd  importance  alone  consist 
in  tbe  eppearance  of  relief,  viewed  from  a  definite  point  of 
sight.   Bolbein's  desién  for  façades,  bowever  cleverly  concei- 
ved,  if  âctually  executed,  would  produce  no  architectural  ef- 
fect  wbatever,  while  bis  conteniporary  Faphael  created  perfect- 
ly  srcbitectura]  interiers  in  tbe  loggias  of  tbe  Vatican,  tnat 
in  exécution  Bould  satisiy  tbe  bigbest  requireirients.  Most  re- 
markable  in  thèse  designs  is  tbe  sovereign  freedom  witb  whicb 
Bolbein  bandled  tbe  éléments  of  renaissance  architecture  at  a 
tinie,  wben  men  scarcely  knèw  it  in  germany.   In  tbis  free  and 
picturesQue  réalisation  of  architectural  éléments,  fîolbein  p 
places  biffiseli  witb  masters  of  far  later  times,  witb  Piranesi, 
ë'ibiena,  Otto  Bietb  etc.   He  appears  to  hâve  bad  no  direct 
successcrs. 

The  tbèrd  kind  of  façade  paintiné  prétends  to  be  a  substit- 
ute  for  subdivision  in  relief.   An  architectural  System  is  p 
painted  on  the  »vall,  wbich  could  as  ï«ell  be  executed  in  stone. 
à   relatively  early  example  is  the  .^ity  Hall  at  Mllblhausen-i-S. 
(1552),  beéBn  by  Qbristian  Vacksterffer  from  Colmar;  ashlar 
work  below,  over  tbis  beiné  tvfo  orders.   The  most  extensive 
work  was  the  façades  and  courts  of  tbe  Royal  Palace  in  Munich 
froïïi  the  17  tb  century.  (Movj  repainted).   Tbe  onesidedness  of 
tbe  perspective  and  tbe  lighting  causes  such  works  to  appear 
inadéquate,  even  if  grandly  conceived. 

Besides  façade  painting  sometimes  occurs  sgraffito.   It  re- 
qaires  a  complète  flatness  in  effect;  and  is  alreedy  restrict- 
ed  tbereby  to  less  freedoBi  than  fresco.  Sgraffitos  not  seld- 
om  occur  in  Silesia.   In  Prague  Palace  Scbvmrzenberg  is  adorn- 
ed  witb  beautiful  ornamentation.  A   simple  example  from  Ulm 
is  eiven  in  F'ig.  172  ^"'-"- . 

Hôte  284.      from  Lûbke.      d,    199. 

Mo  te   285,      from  Lambert  £   Stahl.  f 

Somewbat  différent  from  façade  painting  is  the  polychromy 
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tbe  arcbitecture  trested  in  relief.  î  scarcely  knoyf  what  to 
say  thereon  of  npiy  own  observation.   Pecent  investigators  bave 
s-hov/n  tbat  polychrofliy  was  eœployed  on  tiie  Heidelberg  Gbateau. 
Sildiné  of  différent  members  sometimes  occurred  in  the  Netb- 
erlsnds.  fîinally  colored  décoration  is  common  on  wooden  buil- 
dings. 

101.  iSomposition  oi  Façades  accord iné  to  tbe  Orders. 
Free  groupinc;  ig  tbe  i?.0Et  distinctive  principle  of  composi- 
tion of  tbe  s^P^'^r.  Renaissance;  in  it  tbe  tendency  derived 
froin  late  êotbic  toward  the  picturesoue  can  or-iost  ireely  expr- 

ly^  ess  itself .  Yet  façades  composed  eccordiné  to  tbe  columner 
orders  are  not  vianting;  but  even  in  tbein  tbe  aini  is  not  for 
good  appearance  of  tbe  proportions  but  for  strong  alternation 
01  light  end  shade;  tbe  fcrrr^s  are  srr^all,  and  a  superiiuity  of 
relief  animâtes  tbe  surfaces,  both  on  tbe  cneiTibers  as  well  as 
in  tbe  panels.  Tbe  picturesoue  grand  tendency  also  appears 
bere.  Only  after  tbe  middle  of  tbe  lô  tb  century,  from  tbe 
Otto-bcinricns  Building  onward,  was  greater  attention  paid  to 
tbe  proportions;  tbe  clear  barmony  of  good  Itali8n  façades 
was  never  attained  bowever,  and  tbe  uncertainty  in  tbe  bandl- 
ing  of  tbis  very  subtle  shaûi  orgenisQi  is  not  entirejy  master- 
ed,  even  in  tbe  best  works.   'The  subdivision  of  façades  by  or- 
ders of  colusTins  is  found  early  in  tbe  Ketberlanps,  wbere  its 
adoption  was  alreedy  prepared  by  tbe  Sothic  subdivision  of 
façades,  and  in  tbe  Saxon-Silesian  provinces.   Tbe  tendencies 
bere  and  tbere  corrie  froiri  Italy,  yet  seldcrri  more  tban  tbis;  at 

, /yleast  it  is  possible  for  tbe  early  Renaissance  in  no  sinéle 
case  to  prove  a  definite  model.  Sometimes  tbe  tbree  orders 
follow  each  otber;  Tuscan  or  Doric,  lonic,  and  Corintbian  or 
ijomposite.  The  treatment  is  always  nsive;  neitber  tbe  propor- 
tions in  gênerai  —  nor  tbat  of  tbe  différent  parts  to  eacb 
otber  is  based  on  strict  regularity,  snd  tbe  understsndiné  of 
tbe  forms  is  very  undeveloped.   .?specially  dini  is  tbe  concep- 
tion of  tbe  entableture.   It  is  indeed  trested  in  tbree  psrts; 
but  only  tbe  architrave  crowns  tbe  lower  order,  while  tbe  fri- 
eze  and  tbe  cyma  serve  as  tbe  pareoet  of  tbe  upoer  story.  C 
Conseouently  the  frieze  tbe  frieze  is  discroportionately  bisb, 
and  tbe  entire  cornice  seems  witbout  any  relation  te  tbe  dry 
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balf  cclnirns  aco  pilasters.  (See  Fié.  4). 

In  the  fiftJD  décade  of  the  16  th  century  appeared  the  first 
theorists.  Pieter  de  Kock  of  Alost  translated  Serlio,  wbose 
first  books  were  printed  in  1542  in  Augsburg;  in  1546  appear- 
ed the  Serman  édition  of  Cesabiano's  Vitruvius  by  Walther  Bi- 
vius. 

Bow  far  thèse  and  other  hanobooks  influenced  the  practice 
is  to  be  investieatec  furtfaer.  In  the  Otto-Heinrichs  Build- 
ing, î  believe  that  the  study  of  Serlio' s  rules  on  the  prop- 
ortions of  the  stories  may  be  recoénieied. 

A  correct  understandiné  of  the  antique  orders  was  first  pos- 
sessed  by  the  Italianized  Netherlanders  and  the  German  Palla- 
dians  of  the  17  th  century.   But  as  stated  in  Chapter  10,  this 
leads  beyond  the  German  Renaissance. 
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Chapter  14.  Supports  and  Qornices. 
102.  Free  Supports. 

'The  supports,  columrjs,  piers  or  pilasters,  in  the  early  pe- 
riod  were  formed  in  a  very  naive  way,  independently  of  theor- 
etical  rules,  as  well  as  of  correct  models.  an   especial  pré- 
férence 7»'as  enjoyed  by  tbe  ornemental  form  of  tbe  candelebra 
coluiTin.CFig.  173  '^'^^) ,     It  occurs  isolated  everywfcere,  that 
an  early  Penaissance  is  found.  For  Saxony,!  hâve  in  Art.  31 
sought  to  prove  its  dérivation  froiri  ]:..oînbaro  models;  it  may 
elsew'here  bave  been  transferred  to  architecture  irom  gbaphic 
models,  dravjinés,  stained  élass  and  the  like.   Similar  forms 
permeate  into  Sothic  piers.  î'he  pier  represented  in  Pig.174'^'^^ 
beiore  the  éreat  fireplace  in  the  Bail  of  Franc  de  Bruges  in 
Bruges  is  êothic  by  its  nature,  rut  is  covered  by  the  most 
graceful  Penaissance  icrms.  One  cannot  speak  of  columns  with 
...référence  to  it;  what  recalls  theiT:  is  nothing  more  thsn  a  Go- 
r^  thic  round.   The  treetment  of  the  acanthus  on  the  examcles  r 
'  ■'  represented  is  very  careful  and  permits  the  sssumption  of  a 
direct  influence  of  Itslian  iriodels.  Where  sucb  were  not  at 
hand,  very  wonderiul  forms  often  occurred.  k   rich  sélection 
is  presented  by  the  court  cf  the  Bishop's  Palace  in  Freising 
of  1519  (Figs.  178,  179  -''^■-);    the  master  had  but  very  vague 
ideas  of  the  foriris  of  the  Renaissance;  yet  he  works  free  froin 
it,  and  what  he  produces  is  singular,  yet  net  unen.icyeble. 

Note  286.      from  Ewerbeck. 

Vote  237.      From   the   same. 

note  238,      From  Lambert  de   Stahl. 

ffote  239.      From  Die  Kunstdenkmale  des  Eonigreichs  Bayet*n 
etc.      Vol.    1.    FI.    46.      Munich.    1892   r  1895. 

The  canôelab£--a-like  coluinns  disacpesr  in  architecture  quite 
early;  but  the  fountain  columns  renia  in  in  favor  through  the 
entire  16  th  century.  The  column  froir;  iï^nsisheim  (Pig.  176  ^'"^j 
is  coffiposed  of  enlargements  and  réductions;  but  the  finer  feel- 
ing  for  the  aaiount  and  tbe  séquence  of  tbe  moulcings  is  want- 
ing  there  as  in  other  cases. 

Jn  the  developed  Feneissance  tbe  colunin  is  yet  more  severe- 
ly  shaped;  yet  the  désire  to  decorate  it  remains  undiminisbed. 
To  fixed  ratios  between  tbe  lower  dianieter  and  tbe  beigbt,  t 
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tfaat  only  bave  importance  in  fully  developed  orders,  men  nei- 
tber  could  nor  would  limit  themselves,  even  after  becoming  ac- 
qnainted  witb  Serlio.  Tn  accordance  with  the  Italien  Renais- 
sance tbe  column  was  usually  furnished  witb  a  pedestal  (F'igs. 
176,  177,  180),  tbouéb  not  invariably  so.  Tbe  pedestal  bas 
as  base  a  plintb  and  a  receding  mouldiné,  as  its  cap  a  liébt 
moulding;  surfaces  were  aniDieted  by  or-namental  panels.  Above 
tbe  pediment  r-ises  tbe  coluiTin.  Tbe  sbaft  is  usually  slender; 
tbe  proportions  range  between  6  and  9  lower  diameters,  indeed 
even  exceeding  tbese  limits.  Preferred  is  tbe  division  by  a 
moulding  at  about  one-tbird  the  beigbt.   Tbe  lower  portion  is 
cylindrical  and  almost  invariably  decorated.   Tbe  mode  of  or- 
namentation  is  quite  various;  very  common  is  the  so-called  in- 
/fr-crosted  ornanient;  tbe  axes  are  indicated  by  masks  or  lions' 
heads;  festoons  'were  also  applied.  Tbe  ornement  sometimes  r 
rises  in  higb  relief;  tbus  on  tbe  artisticelly  carved  columns 
of  tbe  choir  stalls  in  Kanipen  (Pig.  175  ^'^").   Tbe  upper  part 
of  the  sbaft  remeins  plein  or  is  fluted.  Tbe  flntes  are,  so 
far  as  I  see,  always  separeted  by  lillets.  Not  inirequently 
are  tbey  partly  filled  by  balf  rounds  (cabled)'  tous  on  tbe 
lower  part  of  tbe  sbsft  in  Pig.  177  ■^"-^,  or  tbey  are  repleced 
by  rounds  fixed  on  tbe  sbaft  (Pig.  ISO  ^'^^);    tbey  are  also  s 
sometimes  winding  in  belical  form  (Pig.  176).  à   Barocco  mot- 
ive is  tbat  of  broken  flûtes  (Fié.  131  ^'^■^l,  tbat  oot  seldom 
occurs.  But  bere  and  there  tbe  ornament  is  also  luxuriant  on 
tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  sbaft.  Compare  witb  Fig.  162  ^'^'^   tbe 
nmnerous  similar  desiéns  in  Wendel  Dietterlin's  "Architecture. " 

^ote  240,      from  Deutsche  Eenaiesance,    Abt,    18. 

Mote  241,      From   the   saae.      Âbt,    29, 

Mo  te  £42,      Frôm  lambert  d  Stahl, 

In  decoretive  architecture,  on  oréans,  sitars  and  choir  st- 
alls, spirelly  twisted  columns  occur  from  tbe  early  part  of 
tbe  17  tb  century  onward,  on  wbicb  frequently  grew  vine  or  i- 
vy  leaves. 

By  far  tbe  most  common  place  for  tbe  columns  is  tbe  portai, 
then  tbe  richer  tombs,  and  there  is  tbe  very  ornamental  treat- 
ment  .justified.  In  tbe  form  of  belf  columns  on  façades  are 
tbey  usually  more  simply  treated.  Tbey  occur  more  rarely  as 
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//9  supports  of  vaults/  tbe  pier  is  there  preferred.  Piers  of  oc- 
taéonal  plan  were  seen  in  the  Giiurch  of  S,  Maria  at  Wolfenbflt- 
tel  (Eig.  115),  in  the  nave  of  Polling  (Fig.  183  ^^^),  and  in 
tbe  Churcb  at  Tuntenbausen  in  upper  Bavaria  —  ail  buildings 
of  tbe  early  17  tb  century.  Original  and  very  effective  are 
tbe  piers  in  tbe  great  bail  of  tbe  University  at  Helmstedt  by 
Paul  Franke  (Wig.   184  ^'^^). 

Mo  te  243,      from  die  Kunstdenkmale  des   Ki^nigreiehs  Bayern  etc. 
Vol.    1,    PI,    100,      Munich,    1S92   -  1895, 

Uote  244,      from  Fritaoh, 

Tbe  treatment  of  the  pilaster  resembles  tbat  of  the  colunin; 

it  is  often  swelled,  frequently  also  fluted.   A  décoration  n 

not  even  of  tbe  style,  tbat  occurs  on  tonibs,  is  tbe  addition 

of  beraldic  sbields  on  tbe  front  side  of  tbe  pilaster. (Sig. 
185  245). 

Note  245,      From  deutsehe  Renaissance,    Abt,    28, 

Besides  pilesters  and  balf  colunins,  tbere  aise  cccur  on  tbe 
orders  of  façades,  on  Windows  and  portais,  supports  tbat  vîid- 
en  upwards.  Tbe  sbaft  is  eitber  fluted  or  decorated  in  otber 
ways;  as  tbe  upper  ending  below  tbe  réduction  for  tbe  necking 
is  preferred  a  faceted  asblar,  witb  tbe  lonic  as  a  capital. 
(B^igs.  18Ô,  187  ^^^) .  yinally  there  are  also  frequently  ber- 
mes  figures,  sometimes  witb  simpler,  sonietimes  witb  ricner 
treatment,  but  often  very  Barocco.Ciigs.  188  ^'^^,  189  2^"^). 

iéte  246.      Froih  Èeutsche  Renaissance,      Abt,    19,    38, 

Soie  247,      from   the   same,      Abt,    81, 

Tbe  most  common  form  of  base  is  the  Attic,  frequently  witb 
very  graceful  mouldings  and  witb  strong  accentiné  of  tbe  pro- 
jections in  front  and  back.   .Also  on  Tuscan  and  Boric  columns, 
it  occurs  in  tbe' simpler  form  witb  one  torus.   The  beeutiful 
bases  of  th£  lonic  columns  in  tbe  portico  of  tbe  Palace  at 
Baden  Crigi  li©:'^^")  are  sbaped  according  te  Serlio  (IV,  7); 
they  bave  two  scotiss  separated  by  astragals  and  an  upper  to- 
rus. Yet  this  is  an  exception. 

Ifote  248,      From  Deutsche  Renaissance,    Abt,    28, 

Tuscan  and  Doric  cepitals  were  given  in  tbe  conceptions  of 
tbe  Italien  Renaissance.  Tbe  echinus  bas  a  quarter-round  mo- 
ulding,  and  it  is  often  ornamented  by  tbe  pearl-bead.  Tbe 
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Doric  column  is  preferred  with  a  necking.  The  Qoric  coIudids 
on  the  portai  of  the  Palace  at  Baden  (Pig.  191  ^^^),  wlth  tfa- 
eir  entablature,  are  likewise  treated  in  accordance  with  Sér- 
iions rules  (IV,  6).  iverywhere  in  the  détails  is  shown  a 
tendency  toward  definite  models. 

The  lonic  capital  is  net  rare  on  columns  and  hermes  figures, 
usually  with  simple  treatment.  Beautiful  and  rich  are  the  c 
capitals  of  the  portico  of  the  Palace  at  Baden  (Pig.  191  ^^^) , 
Like  the  Doric  columns  cf  the  portai,  thèse  cclumcs  also  hâve 
a  tastefully  decorated  necking. 

As  it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the  décorative  tendency  of 
/(ù^the  style,  the  Sorinthien  capital  is  niost  common.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  imitated  from  the  antique,  as  well  as  in  the  free 
formations,  in  which  the  Italiens  bad  already  preceded,  and 
it  sometiDies  passes  into  dérivations  from  the  Composite  capi- 
tal, figs.  192  to  196  ^^'^   require  no  explanation. 

Mote  249,      From  Lambert  é  Stahl;    also  Bie  Kunstdenkmale  des 
K^nigreichs  Bayern   etc.    Vol,    i.  PI»    174.    Munich.    1892   -  1895, 

Then  froiT  the  17  th  century  onward  occur  quite  freely  treat- 
ed forms  of  capitals.   Tbus  the  pier  capital  from  the  Oburch 
of  S.  N^aria  at  Wolf enbflttel  (fig.  197  ^^^).  ~  However  fanciful 
it  appears,  it  is  based  on  some  tasteless  structural  ideas! 
the  transition  from  the  octagonal  to  the  square  is  obtained 
by  forms  like  consoles,  and  again  the  strongly  projecting  ab- 
acus  beneath  the  impost  of  the  vault  ribs  is  supported  by  cor- 
bels  with  angels*  heeds.  The  static  function  is  bere  indeed 
not  trensferred  into  an  art  form  without  some  remsinder;  but 
one  must  not  grudge  to  Franke  his  power  of  treatmeng  forms. 
Hlied,  though  simpler,  are  the  pier  capitals  of  Polling.  The 
tendency  toward  structural  forms  of  capitals  already  appears 
undeveloped  in  the  fârchitectura"  of  Wendel  Dieterlin?  it  thus 
belongs  to  the  Êerman  Barocco.  The  capitals  on  the  old  Chan- 
r/  cellery  Building  in  Stuttgart,  that  likewise  belong  hère,  are 
perhaps  by  Dieterlin.   Whether  the  form  found  wider  use  is  o 
outside  my  observation. 

Hôte'  250,      from  Blû^ter  fur  Architelîtur   und    Kunsthandmerk, 

103.   As  a  supnorting  member,  the  console  is  yet  to  be 
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mentioned.  It  occurs  hère  and  there  in  the  simple  manner  of 
the  Italien  Renaissance,  but.  it  is  varied  in  nnaniicld  and  of- 
ten  very  fanciful  ways.  Discussion  of  its  différent  shapes 
would  run  into  a  description  of  detajLis,  and  yet  the  wealth 
of  lorms  would  not  be  exhausted.  I  ^^ve  a  numbér  of  examples 
in  Figs.  19S  to  201  -'^^. 

Mo  te  25 1 .  F  r  o  în  y  eu  t  s  c  h  e   F  en  aies  ance   and  Ewerbec  k , 
104.  Gopnices. 

Id  the  considération  of  cornices,  strictly  taken,  there  are 
to  be  separeted  buildings  éf  tbe  ëerman  Renaissance  in  the  re- 
stricted  sensé,  façades  witb  columnar  orders,  portais  and  Tjin- 
dows,  as  well  as  smaller  architectural  objects.  I  aim  at  such 
a  séparation.   The  cornices  irost  correctly  treated  in  accord- 
ance  with  theoretical  rules  are  fcund  on  portais  and  toîiibs; 
yet  greet  ireedom  prevails  everyv^here.  The  buildinés  composed 
after  late  Gothic  principles  cave  only  sliôht  moulded  bands. 
In  gênerai  it  must  be  necessary,  that  the  formel  development 
of  tbe  cornice  is  not  tbe  strong  side  of  Germsn  renaissance; 
hère  also  is  lackiné  the  sensé  of  proportions. 

A  Doric  cornice  after  rules  of  Serlio  is  se en  on  the  portai 
of  the  Palace  at  Baden  (B^ié.  191):  The  relàtionship  is  parti- 
cularly  shown  by  the  dentils;  yet  it  is  not  slavish;  the  rcot- 
ives  are  taken  froni  the  model,  but  are  adapted  to  the  condit- 
ions with  assured  feeling.   In  like  intelligent  manner  is  the 
^oric  order  seldom  executed.  Qood  are  the  Doric  cornices  on 
the  three  stories  and  on  the  ^able  of  a  House  on  the  Lan^gas- 
se  in  Danzig;  tbeir  ornamentation  by  round  shields  and  ox  sk- 
ulls  in  the  métopes  likewise  refers  ta  Serlio.  The  Doric  cor- 
nice above  the  ground  story  of  tbe  Otto-Heinrichs  Building  in 
ir^Beidelberg  is  suitec  to  the  éeneral  style  of  tbe  façade  and 
diverges  yer  further  from  the  classicel  rules,  which  were  al- 
so well  knovai  to  the  master.   But  in  général,  there  was  taken 
from  the  Doric  entablature  the  effective  motive  of  the  tri&l- 
yphs,  but  no  further  attention  ?jas  paid  to  the  rules  of  tbe 
theorists.  The  triélyphs  were  also  frequently  merely  indica- 
ted  by  grooves  sunk  in  the  otherwise  plane  frieze  (Fie.  202  ^^^) , 
A  very  odd  transformation  of  the  Doric  frieze  is  found  on  a 
House  in  Brieg  (Fig.  203   ^'-'^).  The  triglyphs  are  there  treet- 
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treated  as  projections  like  consoles,  and  the  dry  crown  monld- 
ing  is  broken  around  them.  I  scarcely  err  In  assuming  Polisfa 
influences  for  this  forg. 

Note  25 ê.      from  Ëeutsche  Renaissance,      Abt,    53, 

note  25S,      Fï*om   the  same,      Abt.    11, 

A  splendid  lonic  cornèce,  again  with  tendency  toward  Serlîo, 
we  found  in  the  Palace  at  Baden,  indeed  on  the  sœall  circular 
buildinê,  that  bears  the  name  of  Dagobert's  tower.Cg'ig.  204  '^^^). 
'The  lonic  and  qorinthian  cornices  occur  in  the  most  diverse 
variations,  into  which  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  in  détail. 

Soie  254,      Vrom  Deutsche  Renaissance.    Abt.    28, 

less  common,  than  might  be  assumed  from  its  ornamental  qual- 
/r3 ity,  is  the  Composite  cornice  with  modiliions.  It  has  either 
horizontal  modiliions  after  the  antique  style  in  the  crown  m 
ffiouldings  (Pig.  205  ^^^)   or  vertical  ones,  which  intersect  the 
irieze  (Fig.  206  ^^^).  The  forms  of  the  modiliions  are  natu- 
rally  much  varied;  the  vertical  forms  are  freouently  treated 
as  triglybhs.  Sonsistently  handlec^cornices  with  modiliions 
are  still  not  very  common,  and  they  occur  less  on  façades  th- 
an on  portais  and  tombs.  'They  produce  on  the  façades  a  mark- 
ed  subdivision  into  stories.  When  employed,  men  prefer  to  p 
place  the  modiliions  over  the  axes  of  the  columns  and  eventu- 
/^lally  over  the  Windows,  and  to  break  the  cornices;  they  vary 

there  with  the  favorite  breaks  witbout  consoles.  (Fig.  207  ^^"), 

Hôte  255,      From  Deutsche  Renaissance,    Agt.    59, 

Note  256.      From   the  same,      Abt,    53, 

Note  257,      Wrom   the  same,      Abt,      4, 

In  ail  periods  occur  cornices  not  formed  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  theorists.  The  architrave  is  freouently  rep- 
laced  in  the  early  period  by  some  strongly  projecting  mouldi- 
ngs  (fig.  208  ^-^^j;  later  the  friez-e,  whose  surface  présents 
a  welcome  opportunity  for  the  addition  of  ornaments  or  figure 
reliefs,  is  usually  mucb  extended  at  the  cost  of  the  architr- 
ave and  cornice. (Pig.  209  ^^^). 

Note  258.      From  Deutsche  Renaissance.      Abt.    14. 

Note  259.      From    the  same.      Abt.    43, 

In  this  category  also  belong  the  cornices,  in  which  the  cr- 
owning  of  the  lower  order  is  combined  with  the  parapet  of  the 
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upper  into  one  form.  Tbey  occur  on  the  façades  of  the  early 
Renaissance  in  tbe  Netherlands,  composed  after  the  orders,  a 
and  are  not  rare  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.(fig.  4),  On  loasëou 
No.  29  on  Neissestrasse  in  ©ôrlitz  the  lower  order  has  a  com- 
plète cornice,  above  which  follows  the  parapet  of  the  upper 
storyj  on  the  contrary,  the  tipper  one  bas  a  cornice  combined 
with  the  succeding  parapet. (Fié.  210  ^®^). 

Hôte  260,     from  Deutsche  Renaissance,     Abt,    53. 

lîBstly  we  find  cornices  composed  only  of  some  mculdings,  o- 
gees,  slabs  etc.  Por  the  cornice  bands  of  simple  façades, 
this  is  intelligible;  but  it  is  also  applied  on  columns.Cfig. 
211  ^^^^ 

Ifote  261,      from  a  photograph. 
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y^^-       Chapter  15.  Portais. 

105.  Portais. 

The  portais  are  a  cbief  ornamental  portion  oi  the  façades, 
ffven  as  simple  structures,  they  become  stately  and  richly  tr- 
eated  and  belone  to  the  architectural  parts,  which  détermine 
tb.e  iffect  of  façades  by  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole.  In  the  portais  can  déclare  itself  the  love  of  form 
possessed  by  the  German  masters  of  the  16  th  century;  their 
number  is  great,  and  their  variety  is  astonishiné. 

The  Gothic  portai  does  not  pro.ject  from  the  surface  of  the 
wal] ;  but  is  eut  in  the  wall  and  présents  in  its  splayed  sur- 
faces a  rich  field  for  décoration.  Gothic  réminiscences  are 
found  on  Renaissance  portais  until  the  end  of  the  period.  But 
in  addition  the  Renaissance  shrine  motive  was  adopted  early, 
and  there  is  orieinated  from  the  Gothic  to  the  pure  Renaissa- 
nce a  rich  séries  of  chanôes.  In  this  development  may  be  rec- 
ognized  an  innate  connection  in  éeneral  but  not  in  détails: 
even  in  the  later  time  occur  portais  with  stroné  accenting  of 
iotbic  éléments.  The  shrine,  that  usually  has  a  head-piece 
for  a  heraldic  shield  or  an  inscription,  is  resarded  as  a  fa- 
'^  vorite  place  for  a  décorative  play  vâtb  motives,  and  this  loné 
continued  until  the  understandins  prevailed,  that  to  be  corr- 
ect, this  was  to  be  treated  accord iné  to  the  rules  of  the  col- 
umnar  orders.   The  less  correct  is  generally  more  enjoyable 
than  the  academically  correct,  which  is  but  seldom  actually 
free  and  treeted  with  an  expressed  feeliné  for  proportions. 

Quite  sligbtly  affected  by  the  Renaissance  is  the  pretty 
small  portai  of  the  Palace  chapel  in  Neuenstein  (Fié.  212"^^^); 
the  mouldings  are  still  Gothic;  only  in  the  capitals  and  the 
crowning  sbell  does  the  Renaissance  show  itself.  The  shrine 
is  merely  indicated  on  this  portai;  it  does  not  project  from 
the  surface  of  the  wall. 

The  work  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  found  on  a  portai  of 
1552  in  Schlettstadt.CPig.  213  ^^^).   The  jamb  of  the  doorw- 
ay  is  eut  obliouely  and  is  treated  as  a  broad  cavetto;  at  the 
beight  of  the  imposts  are  placed  round  disks  as  terminations 
of  the  cavettos:  the  segmentai  arches  are  moulded  with  tracery 
in  the  late  Gothic  style.  This  dcorway  stands  within  a  shrine: 
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the  pilasters  do  not  extend  to  the  comice  but  end  with  capi- 
tals  at  about  two-thirds  the  total  heigfat,  from  whicb  bands 
rise  to  the  comice.  5?he  comice  is  also  not  lierely  treated 
as  purely  crowning,  but  likewise  as  the  base  of  the  head-piece; 
this  is  high  and  relatively  heavy.  The  knowledée  of  antique 
forms  is  still  defective  and  composition  is  still  immature: 
but  as  an  ornamental  show  pièce,  the  portai  always  produces 
an  expressive  effect. 

note  262,      front  Fritach, 

far  higher  already  stands  the  beautiful  portai  of  1534  of 
the  City  Mail  in  Zerbst.(fié.  S14  ^^^).  Hère  is  expressed  a 
remuant  of  late  Gothic  inserted  in  the  alternating  beads  of 
the  pedestal  and  capi^als:  but  the  entirety  is  charming  early 
Renaissance.  Even  the  splay  ofi  the  jambs  is  avoided  hère. 
The  form*treatment  recalls  something  on  the  rood  screen  in  t 
the  Cathedral  at  Hildesheim. 

The  splay  of  the  .jamb,  which  remains  from  the  Gothic,  is 
generally  employed  in  Saxony,  at  least  in  the  form  where  the 
vertical  jambs  are  splayed  on  both  sides  and  furnished  with 
niches.  Gircular  seats  often  pro.ject  at  the  lower  ends  of  t 
the  niches  (Pig.  22,).     This  form  also  occurs  without  any  acc- 
/'f /  ompanying  pilaster.  On  the  beautiful  portai  of  1688  from  Ja- 
ner  (Pig.  215  2^*^),  the  comice  is  supported  by  consoles,  and 
the  entire  crowning  member  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the 
doorway.  On  the  portai  of  the  Ribbecg  Bouse  in  Berlin  (Pié. 
216  ^^) ,   the  splay  is  limited  to  the  arch.   The  portai  belo- 
ngs  to  the  Barocco,  and  the  projections  like  consoles  at  both 
sides  already  hâve  the  forms  of  the  so-called  ^'gristle"  style, 
lâompare  also  Pig.  90  hère.  Portai  forms  like  tbose  last  men- 
tioned  are  only  suitable  for  small  dimensions;  for  larger  do- 
orways  are  almost  always  employed  the  shrine  form  with  columns 
or  pilasters.  I  give  some  further  examples  in  the  following. 
The  Southwest  portai  of  the  Palace  at  Aschaff enburg  (E'ig.  217^^^) 
bears  the  character  of  a  fortification,  as  êerman  Renaissance 
conWisved  this  after  Sanmicheli's  prototype;  to  it  corresponds 
tne^^tication,  elsewhere  rare  in  the  Qerman  Renaissance.  6 
compare  in  thés  respect  the  portais  of  tbe  Palaces  at  Ingold- 
stadt     and  at  Ois    ,  as  well  as  the  very  monumental  evi- 
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évidence  of  tbe  Bohe  Tor  at  Banzig. 

Note  868,      Die  Kunstdenkmale  des  KUnigreioha  Bayern,    Vol,    1, 
PI.    14, 

Ifote  264,      Deutsche  Renaissance.      Abt,    BS, 

Mo  te  265.      ¥rom  Elût  ter   fur  Architektur  und    Kunsthandwerk, 
Jahrq..   6, 

Mate  266,      Deutsche  Renaissance.      Abt.    38, 

On  the  portai  of  the  Palace  at  .Merseburg  (Fig.  818  ^^'^),  t 
the  wall  surface  encloslné  the  doorway  is  covered  by  the  so- 
called  overlald  ornament.  T'uscan  columns  on  hlgh  pedestals 
support  the  cornice;  ail  is  rich  and  tasteful,  and  a  strong 
effect  is  produced  in  the  sensé  of  the  beâinning  Barocco. 

Mate  267.      From  Deutsche  Renaissance.      Abt.    S. 

On  a  further  step  in  advance  belongs  the  portai  of  tbe  6hu- 
rch  of  S.  .^aria  in  Wolfenbfittel  (Sig.  219  ^^^);    the  columns 
are  placed  before  niches;  the  cornice  is  broken:  but  with  ail 
variations  for  strong  effects,  the  ground  lines  of  tbe  cooipos- 
ition  are  clear  and  firm.  Higher  architectural  feeling  is 
,  ■'■':r'expressed  on  the  portai  of  the  former  Palace  chapel  in  Dres- 
'f^iàen   of  1555. (?ig.  830  ■^'^'^') .     Oomposition  and  exécution  are  a- 
Jjjlike   good,  indeed  by  Italiens.  Ëspecially  rich  is  the  portai 
of  the  Otto-Heinrichs  Building  at  Beidelberg.  (Fié.  281  ^'^^). 
Not  even  important  in  an  arcbitectural  sensé,  it  bas  a  good 
effect  by  its  strong  relief. 

Mo  te  268.      From  Blûïter  fÛr  Architektur  und   Kunsthandwerk. 
Jahrg,    4. 

Soie  269,      From   the  same,      Jahrg,    2, 

Vote  270,      From  Koch  é  Seitz, 

Smaller  doorways  were  sometimes  merely  furnished  with  cap 
and  architrave  in  the  îtalian  manner  (Figa  222  ^^^),  with  wh 
which  may  be  compared  tbe  portai  from  the  Pflrstenbof  in  Wiem- 
ar  (Fig.  ?9).  Thèse  motives  are  transferred  in  an  original 
way  to  the  smaller  doorways  of  Palace  Bevern  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hameln. 

Mote  271.      Phom  Seutsche  Renaissance.      Abt.    53. 

The  form  treatment  of  the  north  German  wooden  architecture 
is  exhibited  by  the  portai  of  the  BtJtte  House  in  B6xter.(Fig. 
223  -'^•^). 


m 

Vote  27$,     from  ïïeutsehe  Renaissance,     Abt,   S, 
for   gateways  serving  for  purposes  of  fortification,  the 
J^tîorm   of  tbe  entrance  with  side  openings  is  retaineâ.  In  its 
architectural  treatment,  it  is  allied  to  tbe  larger  portais 
of  houses  and  palaces.  Beautiful  examples  from  tbe  earlier 
/and  middle  periods  are  found  in  Tflbinéen.  That  rustication 
was  later  preferred  for  sucb  portais  was  previously  stated  in 
Art.  105. 
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/fj       Ohapter  16.  Windows.  , 

106.  Windows  witfa  Gothic  BrinciDles  of  Form. 

Opposed  to  portais,  Windows  always  reaialn  simple.  Their  a- 
bundance  on  a  façade  alreedy  excludes  a  thorouéb  individuali- 
zation,  that  wes  not  only  Derniissible  on  Dortsls,  but  an  adv- 
antege.  The  forms  are  ireoaently  varied  frcm  the  simple  open- 
ing  in  the  wall  to  that  covered  by  a  cap  in  ths  Italian  mann- 
er,  cr  to  tbe  window  standing  in  a  shrine  witb  pilasters  or 
coluïïins;  but  the  simpler  predominate.  Transitions  and  coidcto- 
mises  between  tbe  moulcings  eut  in  the  wall  after  the  Gothic 
manner  and  the  enclosore  pro.jectiné  from  the  wall  are  found 
in  endless  variety  until  in  the  17  th  century.   'The  Gothic  m 
mouldiné  of  the  jambs  and  cavetto  (?ig.  224  '^^^)   were  retain- 
ed,  especially  in  southern  Germany;  even  when  the  mouldings 
are  no  longer  Gothic,  they  do  not  pro.ject,  but  are  eut  in  the 
body  of  the  wall.  Gothic  mouldings  in  degenerate  foriri  occur 
in  Nuremberg  even  in  the  17  th  century.  ïhe  Nuremberg  window 
in  Fig.  225  is  moulded  with  a  spécial  lack  of  beauty;  the  si- 
de  janibs  are  rounded,anà  from  thea.  rises  a  more  or  less  rich- 
ly  moulded  segmentai  arch.   The  .jambs  pass  into  a  rectanéular 
section  below  by  ogee  stops.  On  Windows  likè  ?iç.  226  ^'^^, 
, '-^  the  outer  mouldinês  pro.ject  and  the  inner  ones  are  recessed: 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  mouldings  hère  occurriné  tosetber.  In- 
stead  of  êothic  mouldinês  with  rounds  and  hollows,  a  sinsle 
chamfer  of  the  jamb  is  often  employed-  see  Fig.  23, 

Hôte  27s,      from  Bltttep  fur   Ârchi  tektur   und    Kunsthandwerk, 
Jahrg,    4, 

Rote  274.      from  ûeautsehes  Renaissance,      Abt,    29, 
Hôte  275.      From    the   same.      Abt.    4. 

Likewise  the  Netherlandish  Fenaissance  long  adhered  in  the 
treatment  of  Windows  to  Gothic  form  principles.   The  Kether- 
landish  window  is  generally  laréer  than  the  Serman.  To  avcid 
too  grest  height  of  stories  with  Windows,  they  were  subdivid- 
ed  by  stone  mullions  and  transom  bars  (Fié.  54).   Fven  the  w 
Windows  of  two  stories  were  sometimes  combined;  thus  on  the 
/v;';~City  Hall  at  Emden  (Pié.  61)  and  on  that  at  Nymweéen.  The  w 
Windows  of  the  latter  are  Gothic,  excepting  ths  weak  gabled 
lintel  supported  by  consoles.  The  trianéular  or  semicircular 
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lintel  witb  a  sliéht  enclosure  is  a  favorite  motive  of  the  e 
early  Renaissance  of  the  Netberlands.  ïbe  tympanuiE  either  e 
remains  plani,  or  is  ornamented  by  a  mediallion  in  relief, 
(Pig.  2S9  ^'^®)  or  by  a  ^reely  pro.jectiné  bust. 

note  PJe,      From  Ysendyok, 
/fb    Another  and  Gothic  motive,  that  not  seldom  occurs  in  the  e 
early  tiaie,  is  a  biind  srch  restiné  on  pro.jectine  pilasters 
or  piers,  and  which  encloses  the  upper  part  of  the  window. 
(Pis.  230  ^'^^).   ï^xamples  of  this  form  are  found  in  Delft, 
Nyfflwe^en,  Sordreobt  and  elsewhere.  Very  peculiar  are  the  éeo- 
metrical  patterns  of  a  terracotta  façade  in  Bruges  of  1564. 
(Pig.  331  ^"").  That  the  Netberlandish  lorms  of  Windows  also 
occur  in  lower  êermany  scarcely  reouires  mention.  We  find 
them  moDumentally  enhanced  in  the  êround  story  of  the  Otto- 
Heinrichs  and  the  Priedrichs  Puildinss  in  Heidelberg;  the  Go- 
this  bas  there  entirely  vanished.  (  ylë.  23?,  '^'^V). 

ffoîe  277,      from  Kooh  â^   Seitz, 

On  the  Windows  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  the  lô  th  century, 
the  tracery  ts  aise  retained.   'This  late  trecery,  sucb  as  oc- 
curs  on  the  University  Oburch  in  WQrzburg,  in  Deitelbach,  no- 
logne  and  elsewhere,  is  weak  alïTiCst  without  exception.   In  e 
very  original  way  has  Paul  i'ranke  adepteo  tbe  tracery  of  the 
Ghurcb  of  3,  Maria  in  Wolf enbtittel  to  his  Barocco  style  (F'ié. 
233  ^  "),     The  subdivision  of  the  Windows  of  the  Qniversity 
at  Helïïistadt  (Pig.  234  '^'"),  likewise  by  Pranke  is  scarcely 
to  be  called  tracery. 

Soie  278,      From  Blttter  fur   Architektur   und    Kunsthandwerk. 
Jakrg,    6, 

Ifote  279.      From  Deutsche  Renaissance.    Âbt.    32. 
'  :!.  On  the  Windows  of  the  Ghancellery  at  (Constance  (Pig.  235'^'^^), 
y^ione  miéht  assume  a  recourse  to  RoBîanesQue  mètives;  whetber  t 
this  really  occurred,  or  we  bave  to  do  hère  witb  a  free  inv- 
ention of  the  16  th  century,  is  indeed  not  deter-Jiineble.Wher- 
ever  tbe  beautiful  motive  ?jas  taken  from,  it  is  entirely  ad- 
apted  to  the  soirit  of  the  Çerman  Renaissance. 

Mo  te  280.      From  a  photograph. 

107.  Windows  witb  pro,iecting  c-nclosure. 

Besides  the  Windows,  that  adhère  to  medieeval  motives  or 
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were  developed  therefrom,  thèse  already  occur,  in  which  the 
wicdow  is  eut  through  the  masonry  and  is  enclosed  in  tbe  ant- 
ique œanner  by  a  projecting  architrave.  Thèse  classical  moul- 
dinés  are  vere  usual  in  the  Saxon-Silesian  school  (fig.  236*^'^^). 
A  provincial  peculia^ity  of  the  school  is  the  stopping  of  the 
mouldings  in  the  lower  fouîtb  of  the  window.  Men  were  accus- 
tomed  by  late  Sothic  to  not  carry  the  mouldings  entirely  down. 
On  the  contrary  in  south  éermany  there  early  occur  window  en- 
closures,  where  tbeir  cross  sections  are  carried  unbroken  to 
tbe  lower  end  of  the  window.  To  the  simple  architrave  are  ad~ 
ded  crowBiBg  cornices,  whether  so  that  some  mouldings  project 
directly  above  thsm,  or  that  thèse  are  separated  from  them  by 
a  frieze.  Above  the  cornice  are  sometiiEes  arranged  light  ad- 
ditions, as  on  a  bay  window  of  tbe  Maxamilian  J/^useum  in  Augs- 
;^:/:;burg.  Gabled  lintels  in  triangular  or  segmentai  form  first 
found  more  common  use  in  the  late  period. 

Windows  like  tbose  of  the  Gity  Hall  at  Nuremberg  .(i^ig.2S7^^^) 
are  direct  imitations  of  Italien  modelsi  in  their  careful  pro- 
filing  and  tbeir  bold  relief,  Palladio's  school  cannot  be  de- 
nied.  We  find  similar  ones  tbn  the  buildings  of  ïlias  Boll  in 
Augsburg;  tbis  is  not  the  Èerman  Renaissance  in  a  narrow  sensé. 
In  the  course  of  the  16  th  century  in  Italy,  men  had  alreacy 
commenced  to  eut  off  tbe  apexes  oi  the  gabled  lintels  of  por- 
tais and  Windows.  Galeasso  Alessi  eir.ployed  the  motive;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  invented  it;  the  question  is  of  no  impor- 
tance bere.  The  motive  is  taken  complète  from  ïtaly;  it  cor- 
responds to  the  êerman  préférence  for  the  irrational.  Sucb 
Windows  occur  not  seldom  in  the  beginning  Barocco  cf  South- 
west Germany  (Pig.  238  ^83)^  g^^  ^j^ç,   p^^^  outline  of  the  cl- 
assical Renaissance  window  is  not  yet  sufficiently  obliterat- 
ed|  men  added  at  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  projecting  orna- 
ments  (Pig.  238).  We  sball  meet  with  analagous  forms  on  tom- 
bs  and  altars. 

!fote  281,      From  Deutsche  Renaissanoe.    Abt,    11, 

Mo  te  282.      From  Mummenhof, 

Soie  283,      From  Êeautsehe  Renaissance,    Àbt,    89, 

R'rom  îtaly  is  likewise  derived  the  enclosure  of  the  window 
by  ashlars  with  bosses  (Fié.  239),  as  well  as  tbe  insertion 
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of  ashlars  es  keystones  in  the  mouldine  of  the  enclosure, 

(fig.  105),  toéetber-  with  the  placiiie  of  tbe  window  in  a  pi- 
laster-  or  coluninar  shrine.  Tbe  first  votive  first  found  acc- 
eptance  in  Sermany  duriné  the  late  period,  tbe  latter  abound- 
±nû   in  the  early  Renaissance;  it  wes  net  tberefore  also  tr-ans- 
formed  in  the  teste  of  the  period.  k   beautiful  exemple  is  p 
presented  by  the  Leinwandbaus  in  Breslau  (Eié.  240  ^^^).  Win- 
dows of  such  rich  desién  pass  again  into  the  séries  of  ornani- 
entel  works;  they  ?/ere  net  arrangée  in  rows  but  stand  separa- 
tely. 

Mote  êS4 ,      from  Deutsche  Renaissance,    Abt.    53, 
X,OI         106.  Groupée  Windows. 

That  the  German  Renaissance  does  not  bind  itself  to  e  unif- 
or-ffi  spacing  of  the  Windows,  wbere  perniitted  by  tbe  scheme  of 
the  orders,  I  bave  elreedy  ststed  in  i^rt.  98.   It  prefers  to 
groDp  the  Windows.  This  inclination  leads  to  plecing  two  or 
more  Windows  close  together.  I  refer  hère  to  Fiés.  226,   P?7, 
235,  in  which  the  combinat  ion  is  effected  by  a  coiTimon  enclos- 
^Qijxve   or  by  the  common  intermediate  supports.   Sometir.es  variety 
is  produced  only  by  a  cornice  above  tbe  united  Windows.  In 
a  very  original  manner,  on  the  L-ustbsus  (cas'ino)  et  Stuttéart, 
eacb  pair  of  Windows  wss  conibined  with  a  circnlar  window  above 
into  an  intimate  éroup. 
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01  ashlars  es  keystones  in  tfce  DGouldiné  of  the  enclosure, 

(Fig.  105),  toéetber  with  tbe  placii]&  of  tbe  window  in  a  pi- 
laster  or  coluirinar  shrine.  Tbe  first  motive  first  found  acc- 
eptance  in  Sermany  duriné  the  late  period,  tbe  latter  abound- 
ine  in  tbe  early  Renaissance;  it  wss  not  tberefore  also  trans- 
formée' in  tbe  taste  of  tbe  period.  h   beautiful  exemple  is  p 
presented  by  tbe  beinwarjdhaus  in  Breslau  (Eié.  240  ^^^).  Win- 
dows of  such  rich  desién  pass  again  into  tbe  séries  of  ornam- 
entel  works;  they  were  not  arrangée  in  rows  but  stand  separa- 
tely. 

Note  284,      frorn  îteutsehe  Renaissance,    Abt.    53, 
toi         'lO^,     Grouped  Windows. 

T'bat  tbe  Gernian  Renaissance  does  not  bind  itself  to  a   unif- 
orm  spacing  of  tbe  Windows,  wbere  perniitLed  by  tbe  scbeiïie  of 
the  orders,  I  bave  elreedy  ststed  in  l-vt,   98.   It  prefers  to 
groiip  tbe  v/indows.   This  inclination  lesds  to  placing  tvjo  or 
îDore  Windows  close  togetber.  I  refer  hère  te  F'igs.  S26,  22"?, 
235,  in  wbicn  the  combination  is  effected  by  a  common  enclos- 
lou^"^^   or  by  tbe  common  intermediate  supports.   Sometimes  variety 
is  produced  only  by  a  comice  above  tbe  united  Windows.   In 
a  very  oriéinal  manner,  on  tbe  Lustbsus  (casino)  et  Stuttéart, 
eacb  pair  of  windc?is  vvss  combined  with  a  circuler  window  above 
into  an  intiiîiate  êroup. 
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Qhapter  17,     Bay  Windows,   Gables  and  'Treetment  of 
Roofs. 

109.  Bay  Windows. 

One  of  tbe  irtost  iaipor-tant  motives  for  the  décoration  and  an- 
imation of  façades  was  tbe  bay  window.   Its  artistic  treatme- 
nt  vjas  already  recoénized  in  late  fothic;  it  found  wider  emp- 
loyment  only  in  the  Renaissance.  Tts  effect  almost  without 
exception  is  more  picturesque  tban  architectural;  it  bas  no 
fixed  position,  but  was  added  at  any  preferred  place  on  the 
façade  or  at  the  corner.  The  bay  window  either  extends  upwa- 
rd  as  8  projectine  portion  of  the  building  in  stories  (Fie. 
841  ^So)^  g  form  coînmon  in  north  c-ermany  and  rare  in  upper 
ierniany,  or  it  only  beêins  in  one  of  the  upper  stories.   In 
tbis  case  it.  is  >  either  supportTed  by  columns  ,  Piers,  or  is 
corbelleo  eut  (Pie.  242  ^'^^) .     The  corbelliné  in  the  early 
period  is  either  treated  as  ©  ccnceve  surface  end  beset  by  r 
ribs  like  a  netted  vault  (Fis.  S43   '  j,  or  it  is  ccnipcseô  of 
différent  îTiOulcings  (Fie.  244  -''--■■),     fhe   entire  bay  ïsindcw  is 
also  soiTietimes  borne  by  consoles  (Fié.  24b  ^^'^), 

Hoîe  285,      Frcrn  Beuîsehe   penaisscnce,    Abt.    lÈ. 

^ote   êSe.      irom    the   same.      Âbt,    -5.?. 

lîote    ^2.87,      fTpGïïi  Lambert  &   Sîahl. 

hôte  288,      Frcrn  Deutsche  Henaissanoe,    lot,    44. 

ïïote  289.      From  Frit  se  h, 

Bay  Windows  pro.ject  from  the  surfaces  of  façades  either  as 
/  g,  rectengules  or  portions  of  polyéons,  ëenerally  £s  three  sides 
of  an  octaéon:  the  corner  bay  Windows  are  circuler,  polygonal 
(Fié.  38),  or  they  bave  tbe  form  of  a  rectanéle  set  diaôonal- 
ly.   Tbeir  forn-el  treatment  is  almost  alwsys  ricb;  they  bave 
the  value  of  ornamental  works  and  ère  treexec  accord ingly. 
L'ikewise  en  plain  façades  tne  paracet,  window  pier  with  col- 
unins  or  pilasters  and  tbe  cornice  sre  separeted,  the  surfaces 
being  decorated  by  rich  ornainent  in  relief.   Fiés.  241  to  .245 
niay  illustrate  what  is  said;  they  rebresent  verious  periods 
of  the  Gerir.an  Renaissance,  and  show  that  althouéh  the  lorûis 
of  détails  vary,  tbe  basis  of  tbe  composition  always  remains 
the  saiTie. 

110.  Steirway  Tower s.  / 

Hère  foilow  the  projectiné  steirway  towers.   The  iriost  beau- 
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beautiful  belong  to  tbe  Saxon  scbcol,  tbcse  of  the  Palaces  at 
Dresdeii  (PLé.  21)  and  at  îorgau  (Fié.  246  ^^^).  fhe  latter 
is  tbe  grandestî  it  rises  over  a  rectengular  substructure,  to 
whlcb  leed  flights  of  steDS  on  both  sides.  Between  biéb  piers 
the  stairway  winds  upward.  In  the  entire  arranéement  is  a  t 
tendency  to  free  greatness,  such  as  seldoQi  attained  in  the  G 
Gernien  Renaissance.  The  stairwây  towers  of  the  Palace  at  Dres- 
den  are  not  equel  to  that  at  Toréau,  but  are  likevàse  very  w 
well  coffiposed. 

.Vote  S90 .      fr'om  LÛàke, 
111.  Sables. 

The  HiOtive  of  a  stairwey  tower  rising  above  a  rectangular 
substructure  reappeers  in  simplified  form  on  tbe  2ity  Hall  at 
âltenburg  (S'ig.  40);  the  tower  is  tbere  made  tsll.   The  tower 
01  the  City  Hall  at  Schweinfurt,  developed  from  the  same  mot- 
ive, is  not  a  stairway  tovfer;  on  the  contrary,  that  at  Pothen- 
burg  bas  one  such.  Biéher  importance  belongs  to  the  gable, 
that  to  the  bay  window,  both  for  the  separate  building  and 
for  the  Street  view.  Tbe  gable  correspondant  to  e  steeply  i 
inclined  roof  is  a  northern  form;  tbe  classical  Eenaisssnce 
knows  only  fehe  low  inclination.   In  the  nçrth,  both  in  France 
as  in  Sferinany,  it  elready  belcnés  to  tne  t^enèîVsance,  but  it 
l?J/  finds  in  the  .Reneissance  its  richest  ôeveloDn'ent.   îhe  Geririsn 
Penaissence  participâtes  with  the  French  in  the  inclination 
to  increase  the  architectural  ornementation  of  the  house  up- 
wards,  indeed  sometiûies  only  beginning  on  the  roof,  and  this 
tendency  can  apply  itself  to  the  ëable  in  rich  measure.  If 
the  gable  be  not  turned  toward  tne  street,  tben  a  substitute 
is  sought  in  rodi  bey  windcus  and  transverse  gables.   Tbe  ap- 
pearance  of  thèse  sffisller  architectural  psrts  is  likevàse  de- 
termined  by  the  forms  of  their  gables.  Gables  and  trsnsverse 
gables  in  great  part  fix  tne  capriciously  picturesQue  effect 
01  Gerffian  Penaissence  buildings.  The  menifold  analogies  of 
both  may  .justify  a  coiïiiiion  treat^ent. 

The  Penaissence  takes  frou)  the  middle  eges  two  forms  of  éa- 
bles;  that  whose  lines  follow  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  that 
rising  in  stspped  form.  Tne  streiéht  inclined  line  on  the 
former  is  usualJy  broken  by  finials. 
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The  straiÉht  lined  inclined  gables  naturally  ère   not  Iscking 
in  tbe  Renaissance;  but  aîen  prefer  to  avoid  the^i  and  to  repl- 
ace straight  lines  by  simple  or  cor.plex  curves.  (f  ig.  ZA1^'~'^) , 

}iote   ir9.7.  froïR  Eooh  i   Seitz, 
lOrT   ?/èen  the  straigbt  lines  of  the  gable  v/ere  abandoned,  free 
course  ivas  given  to  caprice,  passing  to  ever  richer  and  more 
fanciful  foriris.   Even  wooden  architecture  therein  follows  the 
teste  of  the  period.(Figs.  1d5,  1ô6,  159).  ,tost  fertile  in 
curioufc-  designs  are  tbe  Netberlanders;  but  tbere  is  no  inter- 
est  in  goins  into  this;  for  ail  thèse  buildings  heve  sometbing 
sportive  and  lack  architectural  Grandeur.   Their  bombast  and 
labored  élégance  aiakes  this  apparent  (Piàs.  248,^^^  249^^*^). 
AÎ^The  influences  of  the  Netherlands  were  very  strong  and  much 
in  the  interior  régions  of  northern  Germany  (Pies.  63  to  66). 

^ote  292,      froth  Ewerbeck, 

note  293.      from  Deutsche  Renaissance,    Âbt,    S8. 

The  forms  of  the  gable  are  restrained  in  upper  Germany.  The 
fini  al  gable  scarcely  now  occurs  in  its  simple  forD).   The  Tu- 
cherhaus  in  Nuremburg  (Sig.  26)   belongs  te  the  earliest  tirne. 
men  were  not  satisfied  vjitb  animation  by  finisls,  but  sise  g 
gave  to  the  gable  lines  more  movement;  on  the  Tôpler  Bouse  in 
Nuren^burg  (6'^ig.  ?50  '^■'■''-'),   this  is  done  in  e   very  naive  way. 
For  other  cases,  to  the  vertical  subdivision  by  finials  is  a 
added  a  horizontal  one  by  a  cornice?  only  the  free  angle  bet- 
y;een  finisls  end  ccrnice  is  filled  by  volutes  or  similar  fcrms. 
(ffigs.  38,  39).   The  obliouely  ascendins  line  has  vanisbed  h 
hère,  and  the  coiriposition  approaches  that  produced  by  the  st- 
epped  gable.  The  stepped  éeble  éenerelly  occurs  in  the  Neth- 
erlandish  Renaissance  (0!igs.  56,  57)*,  it  is  rare  in  the  doicain 
of  the  çerman  {?iè,   80).  The  hard  outline  must  elso  be  soft- 
ened  there,  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  décorative  sensé  of 
"  S_^the  tinie.   The  gable  f croîs  developed  from  the  stedped  gable 
^jj/have  a  sounder  architectural  basis  tban  tbose  derived  froiri  the 
straight  line,  and  this  is  given  by  the  steps.   uen  made  the 
stepped  gable  smoother  by  eiving  to  each  step  a  crowning  îbouI- 
diné,  or  when  the  pro.jectinô  anéles  Y^re  filled  by  intermedi- 
ate  members.  Qables  of  tbe  first  kind  (Fié.  6?)  are  comirion 
in  lower  Saxony  and  Westphalie/  they  belong  to  the  early  Ren- 
aissance. Tne  toPs  of  tbe  steps  are  semicircular,  their  rid- 
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ridges  being  usually  beset  by  three  sphères.   The  motive  is 
expressive,  but  is  incapable  oi  furtber  development  and  must 
alweys  remain  simple.  The  second  kind  also  proceeds  from  sioi- 
ple  beéinnin^s,  but  develops  icto  the  inost  luxuriant  ricbness. 
v^en  hdô   already  precedèd  in  Italy  and  France  with  the  fillin^ 
of  the  reentrant  angles  by  volutes?  S.  Maria  K'ovelle  in  Flor- 
ence, the  Ghateau  at  Blois,  Hôtel  Scoville  at  Caen,  etc.  The 
luthern  Windows  on  the  House  of  Margaret  of  ^.ustris  in  Mechl- 
in  (ffig.  5)  indicate  French  models.  i^oreover,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  beginnings  of  the  developoient  in  the  Ee- 
theriands  and  in  Sermany  are  to  be  referred  to  influences 
from  Italy  and  France;  but  direct  imitations  scarcely  occur 
in  even  the  early  time.  The  Bouse  in  i^echlin  just  Œentioned 
is  in  this  respect  a  singular  phenonienon.   Independently  of 
each  other,  experiments  were  msde  hère  and  there;  but  the  Re- 
therlands  are  far  more  fertile  in  eccentriè  desiéns  than  Ger- 
îïiany,  and  their  influence  continually  lessens  froffi  the  last 
third  of  the  16  th  century  onward.  If  men  were  at  first  sat- 
isfiec  to  fill  the  angles  of  the  small  steps,  the  steps  later 
became  lerger,  wbere  treated  as  stories  and  separated  by  cor- 
nices.   wot  rarely  were  arrangée  Systems  of  pilssters  or  of 
half  columns,  and  the  éreat  steps  7,'ere  ornamentec  by  the  str- 
ané.est  forms.   The  anéle  forr.ed  betvjeen  the  ascendine  walls 
of  the  transverse  é.ables  and  the  roof  cornice  vvas  fréquent! y 
filled  in  a  siniilar  nianner, 

ifote  9.94,      from  B lutter  fur  Arohitektur   und    Kunsthandmerk. 

I  give  some  exemples  progressing  from  simpler  to  richer  f 
forms  lîithout  regard  to  their  dates.  Lieven  de  Key  applied 
on  the  main  gables  of  the  Schlachthelle  (Abattoir)  at  Harlem 
console-like  projections  to  the  vertical  sides  of  the  steps 
,1  J   (Fig.  251  ^^*^),  Dp  rbicb.  the  outlines  become  more  aniDiated, 
but  always  remain  hard:  the  motive  hère  found  little  imitati- 
on. (Fig.  94).   The?  enormous  importance  of  the  gable  for  the 
generel  appearance  of  a  building  very  clegrly  appeers  on  the 
Schlacthhalle  at  Barlem. 

Vote  295,      From  Ewerbeck, 

More  fruitful  than  the  addition  of  terminations  or  project- 
ions t-c  one  side  of  tbe  steps  was  the  filling  of  the  angle  w 
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with  forms,  that  are  placed  on  both  sides.  In  lower  Germany, 
sectors  of  circles  were  eroployed  for  this  in  the  early  period. 
But  besides  them  also  at  once  appear  volutes  (Fig.  252   ^^®). 
The  filling  is  in  both  cases  a  fan-like  ornament  radiating  f 
from  the  angle,  fhe  small  volutes*  tbat  fill  tbe  steps  Bnd 
the  gable  of  the  Barthelsbof  at  Leipzig  (i'ig.  253  ^^'^)  indeed 
do  not  belong  to  the  time  of  érection,  but  must  be  borrowed 
froHî  an  earlier  motive.   iPurther  are  the  volutes  cooibined  wi- 
th overleid  ornament  (Fig.  S54  '^^^);    the  obelisks  rise  at  the 
sides  or  above  the  flexure  points  of  the  curves'  tbe  ornament, 
which  at  first  only  indicates  the  outline,  at  last  also  fills 
the  surfaces  (Pig.  255  ^^^). 

Ifote  296,      From  Deutsche  Renaissance.      Abt.    30, 

note  297,      From  fritseh, 

ïïote  298,      From  Deutsche  Renaissance,      Abt,    4, 

iBistea?  of^^exransverse  gables,  the  roof  is  also  frequent- 
ly  animated  by  roof  bay  Windows  and  by  smaller  dormer  Windows. 
:v,  Particularly.  rich  in  bay  Windows  are  tbe  roofs  in  Nuremburg. 
The  typical  fcrm  is  represented  in  Pig.  28  {k\^o   fig.  31). 
Lastly,  the  chimneys  were  in61udeà  in  the  artistic  treatîïient. 
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Chapter  16.  Internai  Equipment  of  Secular  Buildings. 

113.  général. 

One  must  not  seek  for  an  internai  effect  by  proportions  in 
the  interiors  of  the  Çerman  Renaissance.  Fooms  slready  béau- 
tiïul  by  their  proportions  always  remain  exceptional.  Wbat 
is  aimed  at  and  attained  is  comfort  and  splendor,  both  of  wh- 
icb  are  not  in  themselves  esthetic  qualities.   Normative  act- 
ivity  is  directed  more  to  tbe  détails  tban  to  the  entirety. 
This  ïjeakness  of  German  art  is  still  increased  by  the  close 
connection  between  architecture  and  tbe  aùnor ■ arts.  One  res- 
ult  of  tbis  relation  is,  tbat  the  composition  in  which  the 
aim  is  higber,  is  almost  invariably  overloaded,  tbat  tbe  wei- 
gbt  is  not  placed  on  good  proportions  but  on  beautiful  détai- 
ls.  Thèse  sre  indeed  often  so  charminê,  tbat  tbey  form  a  sub- 
stitute  for  many  weaknesses  in  the  entirety.   By  the  visitors 
to  tbe  Council  Shamber  in  LtJneburg  will  it  be  observed  at  le- 
ast,  tbat  the  supports  oifl  the  doorwey  lintel  are  true  monste- 
rs  01  composition,  thouéh  developed  charmingly  with  the  îiiost 
loviné  C8re. 

Still  tbe  effect  of  interiors  does  not  alone  dépend  on  pro- 
portions and  forms,  there  are  added  es  further  points  the  in- 
troduction of  light  and  the  coloriné,  and  thèse  are  anostly 
^ood.  îhe  introduction  of  light  is  helped  by  the  érouping  of 
the  Windows;  great  and  united  masses  of  light  enter  tbe  rooms 
and  produce  effective  contrests.  The  color  treatJTient  is  con- 
nected  with  the  material  of  tbe  eouipinent.  The  chiei  ffiateri- 
als  are  wood  and  stucco.  Wcod  bas  warm  and  deep  tones  with 
a  limited  color  scale.  It  is  eaiployed  in  its  natural  colors; 
some  portions  of  the  ornaments  are  sometimes  stained,  but  the 
warm  ground  tone  of  the  wood  always  participâtes;  partial  gil- 
ding  also  occurs.  T'be  wood  always  ensures  a  barmcnious  and 
^/^unifed  effect.  If  a  richer  effect  be  tbe  aim,  tben  painting 
is  added!  tbe  panel  pictures  in  oil  or  distemper  were  insert- 
ed  in  the  panels  of  the  wainscotings  and  ceilings;  irsore  rare- 
ly  are  found  the  application  of  fresco  on  portions  of  the  wall, 
that  remain  free  from  wainscoatings. 

Stucco  occurs  in  its  natural  color  or  with  partial  painting 
and  gilding.  Bere  fresco  is  occasionally  eir.oloyed  to  a  érest- 
er  extent,  whièe  tbe  stucco  reliefs  enclose  tbe  panels  for  é  ^ 
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êrotesQues  or  figure  paintinés,  The  color  trestment  is  entir- 
ely  différent  from  that  for  wood.  Rich  and  variegated  effects 
are  not  excluded;  but  even  for  polychronie  treatnient  of  the  or- 
nament,  the  white  stucco  ground  usually  requires  a  cool  harm- 
ony,  Sometimes  is  found  the  use  of  scagliola,  inlays  in  col- 
ored  stucco  raarble. 

Wood  is  tbe  national  building,  matériel  in  Germany.  Stucco 
indeed  occurs  from  the  earliest  middle  âges;  but  its  use  in 
tne  Renaissance  cornes  from  Italy  and  with  few  exceptions  is 
lioiited  to  buildings,  that  belong  to  the  séries  of  the  Itali- 
an  and  Italian-like  Renaissance. 

The  rooms  that  are  artistically  treated  are  entrances  and 
vestibules  in  the  houses  of  citi^ens,  the  halls  in  lower  Ger- 
many,  sometimes  stairways  and  tben  some  rooms;  in  palaces  are 
added  thereto  stairs,  passages  and  halls,  also  .the  same  in  c 
City  halls  and  other  public  buildings. 

The  gradations  from  the  simplest  to  the  ricbest  treatment 
are  very  varied. 

In  the  south  German  houses  of  citizens  the  décoration  is  1 
limitée  to  entrances  or  gateways,  and  if  such  exist,  to  tbeir 
ccvering  by  netted  vaults.  One  of  tbe  most  stately  gateways 
is  that  of  the  Relier  House  in  Nuremburg.   A  more  testeful  m 
motive  is  the  hall  of  lower  Germany.   It  is  already  an  impos- 
ing  rooai  by  its  height;  if  stairs  and  galleries  are  added,  1 
leading  to  the  rooms  of  the  intermediete  story,  there  results 
a  very  picturesoue  interior.   Beautiful  halls  remain  in  Brem- 
en,  Lôbeck  and  Hildesheim.  Also  the  vestibule  in  tbe  Gity  H 
Hall  at  Danzig.  (B'ig.  257  '^^^)   belongs  fcere  by  its  appearance. 

Note  300,      Deautsehe  Rénaissance,      Abt,    26, 

Sote  SOI,      from  a  photograph. 

In  the  south  German  bouses  of  citizens,  the  vestibules  of 
the  upper  sto.ries  are  often  spacious  and  well  lighted  antero- 
offis  and  are  also  treated  accord inëly.  The  éléments  of  tbeir 
décoration  are  wainscotinés,  beam  or  psceled  ceilings,  and 
furtber  firepleces  or  stoves.  To  thèse  are  added  hangings, 
paintings  and  ornamental  vessels.  Bay  Windows  or  screens  so- 
metimes give  the  rooms  an  especially  picturesQue  charm. 

Stucco  décoration  acQuires  a  certain  extension  in  tbe  citi- 
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citizens'  houses  first  in  tbe  17  th  century,  while  it  wes  a 
favorite  in  tbe  palaces  of  tbe  princes  already  in  the  late 
16  th  century.  The  great  halls  of  tbe  palaces  are  more  impo- 
sing  by  tbeir  extent  and  their  ricb  and  tasteful  décoration 
tban  by  their  proportions.  Tbey  are  almost  ail  toc  low.  Borne 
halls  in  Qity  Balls,  like  those  in  Kuremburg,  Lfineburg  etc., 
are  aise  imposiné  by  tbeir  proportions. 
114.  Panel ins. 

Paneling  is  the  most  common  décoration  for  ivalls;  it  wes  al- 
ready a  favorite  in  tbe  later  part  of  the  Sotbic  period.  Tbe 
Sothic  paneliné  is  either  a  séries  of  boards  with  joints  cov- 
ered  by  battens  and  held  to^ethed  by  a  moulding  at  top,  or  t 
tbey  consist  of  a  framework  with  panels.  Sometimes  architec- 
tural motives  appear.  In  contrast  thereto  the  Renaissance 
from  the  beginning  employed  architecture  es  the  motive  for  t 
the  desgn  of  its  paneliné,  and  paneling  in  Dure  Kocden  const- 
ruction is  exceptiûiial.  One  of  the  most  beautiiul  aiTiOng  thè- 
se is  the  paneling  of  the  chapter  hall  in  ^^tfnster,  executed 
in  1544  -  1552  by  Johann  Kupper.  The  franieviork  with  panels 
détermines  the  iiTipressicn.   Each  pair  of  panels  is  enclosed 
by  bands  and  small  columns:  above  the  latter  is  a  comice, 
then  an  eddeô  attic  and  also  éables.   eut  thèse  architectural 
motives  are  not  oppressive,  and  the  entire  trestirent  corresp- 
onds to  the  matériel.   The  ornement  is  maénificent.   ^.Iso  the 
paneling  in  a  room  in  tbe  tbird  stcry  of  the  Tucherheuu  in  N 
tjuremburg  (1544-  B^ig.  259  -^'-)   is  merely  conceived  as  a  wooc- 
en  covering,  although  the  little  columns  of  the  upper  part  al- 
ready Project  strongly.  But  tbe  most  common  motive  for  panel- 
ing is  thet  of  the  order  of  columns  or  of  pil asters,  whose  i 
intercolumnietions  are  closed  by  simpler  or  richer  panels. 
The  stylistic  development  is  that  the  battens  are  changée  in- 
toiîbands,  oilasters  and  columns. 

Mote  SOS,      Frcm  Deutsche  Renaissance.      Abt,    28, 

Hôte  303,      from    the   same,      Abt,    1, 

If  by  the  motive  in  éeneral  a  stronéer  relief  is  produced 
tban  by  Gothic  panels,  then  tbe  relief  effect  is  sometimes  en- 
hanced  by  adding  architectural  motives  to  the  panels  as  well. 
rU  The  paneling  sometimes  consists  of  a  plintb,  insteed  of  '.vhich 
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benches  occasionally  occur,  and  the  order  with  a  cornice.E'x- 
ceptionally  there  follows  an  attic  above  tbe  cornice,  also  i 
indeed  replaced  by  paintinés  above  wooden  panelines.  The  pan- 
eling  seldoffi  extends  to  tbe  ceiline  of  tbe  room;  it  more  com- 
morily  leaves  free  tbe  upper  part  of  the  wall.   This  remains 
wbite  or  is  covered  by  hanéinës;  staiTiped  leather  occurs  ic  t 
the  late.period. 

'The  number  of  panelines  remaining  is  great;  but  since  the 
ground  motive  al?7ays  remains  the  same,  it  will  suffice  if  T 
présent  a  few  examples.  In  the  Bishop's  Palace  of  Velthurns 
near  Brixen  are  found  some  splendid  panel ings.  They  were  ex- 
ecuted  between  1577  and  1586  by  Hans  Spineider  from  l^'eran. 
"Their  arrangment  is  cleer;  the  proportions  are  good,  and  the 
reliefs  of  tbe  pilasters  and  comice  are  suited  to  the  matér- 
iel.   The  panels  for  one  wainscoting  are  still  simply  enclos- 
ed  in  rectanéular  fcrm^  in  others  architectural  motives  are 
added,  yet  al?7ays  in  a  moderate  way  (F'ig.  260  '^^'^).  On  the 
benches  of  tbe  Artushof  in  Danzig,  little  columns  are  set  be- 
fore  the  pilasters,  and  the  higb  comice  is  richly  adorned 
by  reliefs.   Thèse  benches  ?/ere  msde  in  lool  by  Laurenz  Adri- 
an  Holzapfal  from  Cologne,  end  they  are  notevjortby  es  one  oi 
tne  earliest  works  of  tbe  renaissance  in  northeast  Germany. 
The  use  of  columns  insteed  of  pilasters  changes  nothing  in 
the  basis  of  the  system,  thst  was  conimonly  emplcyed  in  this 
simple  forzTi  from  the  early  tinie  until  in  tbe  17  th  oentury. 
So  loné  as  tbe  surfaces  of  tbe  panels'' renia ined  plain  or  were 
decorated  by  surface  ornement,  —  inlays  or  reliefs  — ,  tbe 
effect  remains  quiet  and  clear.  Still  the  spirit  of  the  cab- 
inetmaking  of  the  16  th  century  was  not  satisiied  by  flat  pa- 
nels, when  it  desired  to  create  sometbins  particularly  beaut- 
iful.   It  replaced  them  by  minor  architectural  forir;s  in  teli- 
ef  in  tbe  same  manner  as  on  furniture.  The  strictest  reauire- 
ments  of  style  were  not  prescribed  for  x-hese  works;  the  pro.j- 
ection  of  tne  décorative  members  from  the  surface  always  en- 
dangered  the  clearness  of  tbe  composition,  à   rich  and  splen- 
did effect  was  frequently  sttained,  but  one  entirely  harmoni- 
9^/ vous  was  quite  rare.   The  best  is  Dossessed  by  Lfibeck  in  the 
Fredenshee  feoom,. (Fié.  ?61  '^^^   ;  157S  -  1580).   The  wainscotins 
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bas  two  orders  of  éood  proportions  and  bold  treatFient.  The 
ornament  is  rich,  but  very  finely  éraduated  in  relief;  in  the 
upper  panels  and  on  tbe  wall  over  the  wainscoting  are  insert- 
ed  panel  paintingsf  to  the  charm  of  the  forins  is  added  that 
of  color.  An  interior  of  distin&uished  magnificence. 

Ko  te  304.      Fi'om  Deuteahe  Renaissance.      Vol.    9, 

Hôte  305.      from    the   same.      Abt.    43. 

In  the  wainscoting  of  the  Kriegstube  in  the  Gity  Hall  at  Oti- 
beck  (1575  -  lôCc),  the  détails  are  too  oppressive,  and  in  t 
the  overloaded  paneling  of  the  Feller  Bouse  in  Kuremberé,  of 
the  Ptlrsteneck  in  Frankfurt  (now  in  Kunstéewerbe  ^*,'useuîn  there), 
^jf'or   of  the  Jaédzimirier  in  the  fortress  of  Soburé,  the  charm  li- 
es only  in  the  beautiful  détails,  whicb  at  once  divert  the  e 
eye  from  the  entirety. 

Slias  Uoll   and  other  lollowers  of  Palladio  also  aéain  sim- 
pliiy  panelines;  yet  their  works  are  dry  and  tasteless. 
115.  Doors. 

•The  paneling  may  be  simple  or  rich;  almost  always  are  the 
doors  ffiade  especially  prominent  and  enclosed  by  stately  encl- 
osures.  The  motives  of  the  composition  are  the  same  as  on 
the  external  architecture  and  recuire  no  further  ôecoration. 
Also  separate  doors,  not  in  connection  witfa  the  oanelins,  we- 
re  treated  in  the  same  manuer. 

Most  satisfactory  are  the  enclosures  of  the  early  Renaissa- 
nce (?ig.  262  '^^^) .     The  treatment  entirely  corresponds  to 
the  mater ial  and  the  ornament  is  vsry  graceful.  t^ater  the  f 
forms  are  treeted  entirely  as  in  stone  construction,  end   where 
men  cannot  compete  with  this  in  massiveness,  coluirns,  consoles, 
niches  and  other  motives  are  heaped. 

Ifote  308.      From  Zeits.    àer  Eayr.    Kunstgeiverbe-Vepeins.    1895. 

Hère  is  to  te  remembered  the  sinéular  master,  Albert  von  So- 
est,  who  exécutée  the  ornaments  of  the  wainscotiris  and  of  the 
stalls  in  the  Council  Mail  at  Lûnebarg.   Bis  compositions  ( 
(fié.  3ô3  '^-'^)  ère  dry  in  général  and  fanciful  in  tbe  separate 
motives,  but  of  high  perfection  in  the  forms  of  the  détails. 
As  technical  works  in  the  art  of  carving,  of  singular  forms, 
that  he  substituted  in  place  of  columns,  tbey  are  not  te  be 
sufficiently  wondered  at;  as  on  a  work  of  the  éoldsmith's  aitt 
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are  the  most  charminé  détails  multiplied,  and  the  forms  of  the 
ornameDt  as  well  as  the  figures  hâve  the  full  fresbness  cf  the 
early  Henaissarice;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  clear  and  is  lo 
for-TTiless. 

Vote  S07,      From  BlÛtter  fur   Arckitektur   und    Kunstkandwerk, J89S, 
116.  BoBse  Décoration  and  Paintiné. 

Stucco  es  a  décorative  matériel  for  wells  found  employment 
esoecially  in  church  architecture.  Bien  stucco  décorations 
in  the  style  of  the  Serman  Renaissance  are  at  least  rare  in 
seculer  buildines:  on  the  contrary,  they  occur  in  the  Italir 
like  Renaissance. 

I  refer  to  Figs.  98,  100  and  103.   ti^'ost  are  only  oortions 
of  walls;  bases,  friez  and  vertical  bends,  then  enclosures  of 
doors  with  stucco  reliefs,  while  the  wall  surfaces  were  adcrn- 
-^  ed  by  paintinss  or  stretcheô  fabrics.  kmonè   rooâiS  in  whicb 
décoration  was  entirely  assiêned  to  paintiné,  the  Sourt  Corr- 
idor in  Lilneberé  is  ths  mcst  renierkable.   The  oaintings  bear 
the  date  of  1529  (fig.  264   '^^^).   'f^hether  they  bêlons  entire- 
ly to  this  early  time  appears  doubtful  to  me;  yet  the  style 
is  thst  of  the  esrly  Renaissance.   îhe  iïiotives  in  fiéures  as 
y,^ell  as  in  orDôsents  are  not  cuerile;  tbe  harmcnv  ci  cclors 
is  uFiified  and  earnest,  in  spite  of  a  thcrcueh  restcretion, 
and  the  effect  is  very  iaiposiné.  The  ataster  cf  this  painting 
is  unknown;  he  must  be  connected  «ith  Lucas  Cranac.h.   The  pic- 
turesQue  décoration  cf  the  great  hall  of  the  Gity  Hall  in  Nu- 
remburg  recurs  to  DSrer,  at  least  in  the  érest  alleecrical 
composition  of  the  north  wall;  the  exécution  was  not  ty  him. 
The  compositions  hâve  no  intimate  relations;  the  court  of  jus- 
tice and  the  triuœph  of  the  empercr  .Vaxamilian  are  pure  allé- 
gories; the  throne  with  piers  betTieen  theni,  a  music  platform 
on  which  the  trumpeter  plays,  are  entirely  realistic.   There 
is  no  suggestion  of  economy  in  tbe  suôdivision  of  the  interi- 
or;  and  tbe  lack  of  cohésion  in  the  composition  permits  no 
gênerai  effect  to  appear.   They  hâve  niuch  éood  in  the  détails. 
Thèse  paintinés  were  entirely  restcrec  and  spoilec  seversl 
yesrs  since. 

}iote  308,    Fforn  Bltîter   fur  Arohitektur   and   Kunsîhcniwerk,    1892. 

The  paintin&s  in  tbe  Trausnitz  near  Landsbut  bêlons  to  tbe 
séries  sinùier  te  Itelian  and  in  èreat  Part  were  exécutée  by 
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Italiacs. 

117.  Vaults  and  horizontal  ceilings. 

Wore  than  the  walls,  the  ceilings  afforded  opportunity  for 
rlci]  ornamentation.  The  fornis  oi  the  vaults  of  the  German 
Renaissance  in  a  strict  sensé  are  the  net  vauit  and  the  cross 
vault,  the  latter  mostly  without  ribs.  Such  vaults  occur  in 
seaular  architecture  almost  entirely  in  subordinate  rooms,  a 
and  tbey  are  kept  simple.  To  the  Italian  tendency  are  suited 
^':i^cross  vaults,  tunnel  vaults  and  dômes.  There  are  merely  orn- 
aiBental  subdivisions,  either  in  connection  with  the  System  of 
walls,  then  at  least  with  the  appearance  of  a  structural  org~ 
anism,  or  independent  oi  thèse  in  a  curely  ornamental  treat- 
ment.  Subdivisions  of  the  first  kind  are  shown  by  Fiés.  101, 
103 . 

Italian  in  its  composition  but  lerman  in  its  forms  of  dét- 
ail is  the  décoration  of  the  dôme  of  the  so-called  Daéobett's 
Tower  in  Baden,  Fié.  265  '^^^,   The  System  of  subdivision  cone- 
ists  of  transverse  arches,  that  extend  acroes  on  the  valut, 
and  of  JDands  with  the  direction  of  the  bed  joints,  thus  being 
straigtt  for  tunnel  vauits  and  parallel  circles  for  dômes. 
Thèse  projectiné  bands  are  treated  as  a  framework  of  the  re- 
cessed  panels,  whose  surfaces  are  covered  by  ornaments  and 
paintinésî  in  laréer  subdivisions  the  panels  are  also  develop- 
ed  in  two  surfaces  (Pié.  101).  Preer  subdivisions  ère  parti- 
cularly  employed,  when  lunettes  intersect  the  vaults  (dômes 
or  tunnel  vaults;  Fié.  98).  A  éreat  number  of  such  vaults, 
varied  in  subdivision,  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  U.w- 
nich  (Pig.  266  '^^   ) ,     Likewise  the  divisions  do  not  entirely 
lack  a  structural  basis,  so  far  as  soringing  from  the  groin 
lines  of  the  compartments.  The  subdivisions  of  the  cross  va- 
ult naturally  start  from  the  groin  lines.  Splendid  examples 
of  this  are  also  afforded  by  the  Royal  Palace  in  Munich.  (Pig. 
267  ^1^). 

Note  S09,      From  Deutsohe  Renaissance.      Abt,    SS . 

Mote  310,      irom  Kunstdenkmale  des  Etnigareiehs   Bayem.    Vol. 
1.      Pis.    178  -  177.      Munich.      1892-   1895. 

note  311.      from   the  same.      Flate  178.      Also    see  Fis. 179^181 . 

The  mediaeval  mode  of  forming  ceilings  with  projecting,  ch 
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chamfered  or  moulded  beams  and  plastered  intermediate  spaces 
remains  in  use  durin^  the  entire  Penaissance  period.  Besides 
tbese  occur  from  the  early  period  oniïard  wiboden  paneled  ceil- 
ings  iD  varied  subdivisions,  on  which  the  joints  of  the  diff- 
érent panels  are  covered  by  moulded  strips.   That  the  coffer- 
ed  ceilings,  which  found  wide  use  in  the  16  th  and  17  th  cen- 
turies, were  derived  from  thèse  is  not  to  be  assumed;  they 
were  developed  in  Italy  and  introduced  from  thence.   They  pr- 
oduce the  appearance  of  a  beam  ceiling  construction  caused 
by  ceiling  beams  laid  in  a  plane,  but  they  are  merely  a  déco- 
ration suspended  from  a  séries  of  beams.  îhe  simplest  form 
arises  from  the  intersection  of  two  séries  of  parallel  boards, 
/  whereby  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  a  System  of  rectaneular 
lozenge  panels.  The  motive  is  enhanced  from  tbe  plainest  tr- 
eatment  to  great  magnificence.  The  wooden  ceiling  in  the 
front  wing  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Landshut  has  five  times  ei- 
ght  coffers;  on  tbe  flat  surfaces  of  the  planks  are  placed 
cartouches,  whose  background  as  well  as  the  surfaces  of  the 
coffers  is  covered  by  inlays,  cartouches  and  arabesques.  The 
finest  is  the  ceilingcof  the  Palace  at  Jever  in  iïast  Frieslsnd, 
Ail  surfaces  are  overloaded  with  relief  ornament.   The  ornam- 
ent  approaches  the  so-called  floral  stylej  it  is  hard  and  wi- 
thout  grâce  in  détails;  on  the  whole,  tbe  ceiling  however  has 
an  imposing  effect. 

Meaniîhile  men  could  not  stop  with  sucb  simple  schemes.  k 
favorite  is  the  alternation  of  squares  with  elongated  bexag- 
ons  or  octagons,  elongated  hexagons  and  crosses.  Both  are 
given  by  Seriio.  Also  the  motive  occurring  more  rarely,  in 
which  star  octagons  are  combined  with  crosses  belongs  to  bim. 
^....;, Then  he  gives  some  freer  compositions,  and  in  tbem  the  Qerman 
masters  bave  independently  proceeded  further.   5'ven  in  the 
last  mentioned  scheme  is  introduced  an  accented  centre.   The 
squares  and  octagons  are  the  centres  about  which  are  érouped 
the  hexagons,  and  by  the  grouping  about  the  octegon,  there 
still  resuit  from  this  combination  cross-shaped  panels,   rîow 
men  pass  to  freer  forms  and  richer  combinations.  The  invent- 
ive fancy  has  hère  no  bounds.   I  sélect  three  examples  from 
the  great  number  of  ceilings  now  remaining;  tbe  beautiful  ce- 
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ceiling  in  tbe  bail  of  Palace  Ortenburg  (Pig.  269  •^^^),  one 
froffi  Palace  Velthurns  (Fig.  270  '^^^),  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bail  in  the  Pfirsteneck  at  frankfort  (Fig.  271  '^^^),  the  l.att- 
er  being  a  stuçco  ceiling.  In  thèse  compositions,  the  pre- 
doffiinating  principle  is  not  the  coordination,  but  subordinat- 
ion. In  the  ceiliné  of  Velthurns,  the  square  is  the  phedomi- 
nating  centre  about  which  are  grouped  rectangles  with  adjacent 
segments  and  irregular  surfaces*,  the  latter  are  not  fraiâed  a 
and  also  bave  no  principle  of  form,  but  are  remaining  parts 
of  the  ground,  on  which  is  drawn  the  entire  pattern.  In  Ort- 
enburg is  not  so  definitely  expressed  the  subordination  of 
the  f ramed  panles  under  a  centre;  yet  the  dominant  panels  are 
oore  richly  graduated  tban  the  cross,  and  this  again  is  accen- 
ted  by  a  central  ornament  above  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
ground,  that  is  covered  by  a  neutral  unrestricted  ornament. 
0n  the  pretty  ceiling  of  the  Ptirsteneck  in  Frankfort,  the  con- 
trast  is  not  definitely  expressed. 

^ote  81^,      iirom  Deutaehe  Renaissance,      Abt,    50. 

Mo  te  313,      ïïrom  a  photogfaph, 

Note  314,      Fnom  Deautsohe  Renaissance,    Vol,    9, 

Hôte  315,      From   the  same,      Abt,    40, 

The  principle  of  subordination  must  lead  from  tbe  central 
grouping  within  separate  parts  to  the  accenting  of  the  entire 
ceiling.   The  ceiling  of  a  prince's  cbamber  in  the  City  Bail 
at  Augsburg  (Fig.  272    )  seeks  to  harmonize  between  both 
kinds  of  compositions;  four  central  grouped  parts  surround  t 
tbe  ffliddle  circle,  that  already  is  not  effective  on  accounifi 
of  its  small  dimensions.  Very  definitely  is  the  central  idea 
X2.3  expressed  in  a  beautiful  ceiling  in  the  Hîhinger  Hof  in  Ulm. 
(fig.  2Tè   ^^").  k   masterwork  of  free  composition  is  the  mag- 
nificent  ceiling  of  the  golden  Bail  in  the  6ity  Hall  in  Augs- 
burg (see  the  adjacent  plate);  Holl's  ability  for  grand  arran- 
gement hère  appears  in  a  splendid  manner. 

Vote  316,      From  Seutsche  Renaissance.      Abt,    2, 

Vote  317,      from   the   same,      Abt,    20, 
118.  Nanties  and  Stoves. 

To  the  immovable  articles  of  equipment  yet  belong  mantles 
and  stoves.   ioth  form^  were  already  developed  in  the  middle 
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âges.  The  fireplace  consists  of  the  placed  for  tbe  fire  rec- 

essed  in  the  wall,  and  the  projecting  hood  to  receive  tbe 
sffioke.  This  rests  on  a  cornice,  that  is  supported  by  free 
supports  or  by  consoles.  'Tbe  éeneral  motive  is  always  the 
same;  many  variations  occur  in  the  détails.   The  mantle  aff- 
ords  especial  opportunity  for  thé  development  of  ricb  décora- 
tion. Particularly  in  the  Netberlands  and  the  Hansa  cities 
,,  ^,  occur  splendid  examples.  Ljeention  the  mantles  in  tbe  Çity 
Ai'fHalls  at  Antwerp  '^'^^,   at  Kampen,^^^  at  titibeck  and  Banzig;^^® 
ail  are  excelled  in  richness  and  splendor  by  the  mantle  in 
ffranc  de  Bruges  (1529  -  1531),  executed  by  Guyot  de  Beaureé- 
ard.'"^-^  Simpler  are  the  beautiful  mantles  in  Castle  Schwôller 
near  Hameln,  in  the  Palace  at  Baden  and  elsewhere.  à   good  e 
example  from  the  early  period  (15S5)  is  the  mantle  in  the  up- 
per  story  of  the  îrausnitz  near  Landshut  (Pig.  274  '^^'^). 

mote  318,      See  Swerbeck,    Hefte   5,  6,    28,    24,    Âlso  Deutsche 
Renaissance,    Abt,    48,    78,      Then  Ysendyok,    Bheminees,    874, 
Hôte  319,      From  UeutsGhe  Renaissance,      Abt,    21, 
Liite  the  mantle,  the  stove  had  already  found  its  typical 
form  in  the  middle  âges.  It  consists  of  a  fire  space  appar- 
ently  cubical,  above  which  rises  a  more  slehder  and  usually 
octagonal  upper  part. 

Variations  from  tbis  type  occur,  but  remain  exceptional.The 
stove  of  the  early  Renaissance  (fis.  275  '^'^^)   is  built  of  Du- 
tch  tiles  of  moderate  sizes.(6.31  to  7.1  x  7.1  to  11.0  ins.). 
The  tiles  are  adorned  by  figures  or  orneJEental  reliefs  and 
are  glazed  in  green  or  différent  colors.  The  artistic  aim  is 
directed  to  the  détails  and  the  gênerai  effect  is  not  sought 
in  the  élévation  but  in  the  coloring.  iut  already  about  the 
middle  of  the  lô  th  century  the  élévation  becomes  architectu- 
ral! each  part  terminâtes  with  base  and  cornice,  and  the  ang- 
les are  formedas  pilasters,  columns  or  hermes  figures;  like- 
?7ise  the  motives  of  the  panels  beccme  combined!  a  vase,  a  co- 
at  of  arms,  a  portrait  medallion  or  an  entire  figure  (Pig. 
.,  .  27Ô  '^^^) ,     One  of  the  earliest  stoves  of  this  kind  stands  in 
t^ù/the   Ôitadel  at  Nuremberg»,  it  is  ascribed  to  Augustin  Hirsch- 
vogel;  the  ornament  exhibits  motives,  that  Beter  Flôtner  int- 
roduced  into  Nuremburg.  Then  the  dimensions  are  increased. 
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and  the  élévation  even  becomes  ricber.  The  bighest  in  Barocco 
splendor  was  undertaken  by  Adasi  Voét  from  Landsberg  in  tbe  s 
^2.^  stove  of  the  Pfirstenzimmer  in  the  i^ity  ♦^all  at  Augsburg  and 

in  Palace  Ëurasburg.  More  moderate  and  very  gracefully  cons- 
,   tructed  is  a  stove  in  the  Pflrstenzinimer,  that  is  attributed 
itoi  to   the  potter  Melchior  Lott  from  Weilheim  (Pig.  877  '^^^) ,   fh- 
ese  stoves  prodoce  their  chief  effect  by  their  rich  relief. 

Vote  S80.      From  RUper,    A,   &  H,    B^ch,   Sammlung  von  Oefen   in 
ail  en  Stilarten  vom  XVI   bis  Anfang  des  XIX  Jatirhunderts*   Mun~ 
ich.    189B, 

Vote  S21,     from  ieutsehe  Renaissance,      Plate  8» 

Mo  te  S22,      from   the  same.      Plate  6, 

In  Switzerland,  men  seek  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  stove 
by  painting.  The  élévation  and  relief  décoration  of  the  Swiss 
stoves  remain  on  the  plan  reached  af ter  the  middle  of  the  16 
th  century.  The  relief  ornamentation  is  limited  to  the  struc- 
tural parts;  the  plane  panels  are  decorated  by  paintings  in 
différent  colors  or  are  blue  on  a  white  ground.  Characteris- 
tic  for  Swiss  stoves  is  tbe  so-called  art;  a  raised  seèt  beh- 
ind  the  stove.   The  beautiful  stove  of  Bans  Pfau-froin  Winter— 
tbur  (1644)  in  the  germanic  iuseum  at  Nuremberg  {Pig.  279  '^^'^) 
may  illustrate  the  tyJDe. 

ïïote  S2S,      from  Deutsche  Renaissance,      Vol,    9, 

Sote  S24,      From  RBper,    A,    î  H,    B^sch,    Sammlung  von  Ofen   etc. 

Olay  was  not  the  exclusive  material  for  stoves.  Gast  iron 
stoves  already  occur  in  the  early  16  th  oentury.  An  interest- 
ing  stove  of  1539,  on  which  motives  of  the  beginning  ienaiss- 
ance  are  found  togetber  with  Gothic  tracery,  stands  in  the 
Dfirnitz  of  the  Trausnitz  near  iandshut.   Stoves  were  also  ex- 
ceptionally  constructed  of  wrought  iron.  A  graceful  stove  of 
this  kind  is  in  Palace  Rôthelstein  near  Admont  (Fig.  278  ^^^); 
it  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  period  in  1655. 

The  stoves  were  often  heated  from  outside,  as  still  common 
up  to  the  diddle  of  the  19  th  century.   If  the  opening  to  the 
fire-pot  was  placed  in  a  commonly  accessible  rooœ,  then  the 
stove  doors  were  also  artistically  treated.  We  see  such  in 
the  corridors  of  Nuremburg  Sity  fiall  and  in  very  much  overloa- 
ded  forofi  in  the  i'eller  Bouse  there  (iig.  880  '^^^). 

Hôte  325,      From  Deutsche  Renaissance,      Abt,    1, 
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Ûhapter  19.  Eguipment  of  Ghurches. 

119.  Cfaaracter. 

The  eguipment  of  churches  is  a  domain,  for  which  tbe  Serman 
Renaissance  bas  cared  by  préférence.   It  bas  created  mucb  in 
this  and  many  éood  tbinés,  but  indeed  bas  rather  overloaded 
many  churches.  Tbe  picturesque  conceptions  of  our  time  find 
a  décadence  in  thèse  richly  furnisbed  cborches;  but  one  must 
not  overlook,  that  tbe  too  éreat  richness  in  articles  of  fur- 
iiture  affords  opportunity  for  tbe  internai  effect.  The  liv- 
ing  rooffl  of  tbe  Serman  Renaissance  is  comforteble  and  usable; 
^36'its  church  is  likewise  so.  But  what  is  tbe  advantaee  tbere, 
is  bere  a  defect.  Very  few  cburcbes  of  the  16  th  and  17  th 
centuries  are  monumental. 

120.  Stucco  Becoration. 

Wen  adhered  to  the  Gothic  design  in  church  construction,  a 
and  the  9othic  churches  of  this  late  period  are  very  simple 
in  their  architectural  treatment.  They  exceptionally  receive 
a  décoration  in  tbe  style  of  the  German  Renaissance.   In  3. 
Eiuzen  near  Hecbingen  (1158;  Pig.  281  '^^^),  a  corbelled  colum- 
nar  order  with  entablature  is  placée  for  about  one-tbird  tbe 
height  of  the  wall,  above  which  rises  a  Gothic  net  vault.   B 
Setween  tbe  columns  are  niches  witb  figures;  tbe  surfaces  re- 
maining  free  are  covered  by  incrusted  ornaments.   The  form 
lui   treatment  is  bold  and  effective;  but  the  inorganic  cbaracter 
of  tbe  entire  System  is  évident,  when  tbe  eye  is  directed  te 
tbe  imposts  of  tbe  valut.   An  allied  tendency  is  found  in  tbe 
cbapel  of  the  Peterhof  in  freiberg-i-E  (About  1580).   Also  t 
tbe  rich  ornamental  décoration  by  stucco  reliefs  and  painting 
of  tbe  cbapel  in  tbe  Wilhelmsburg  near  3màlkeld  is  German. 

Hôte  326,      From  Zingeler  i   Lowe,      Die  Eau-   und   Eunst-  Benk- 
mUt^er   in  den  Eohenzollerischen  Landen,      Stuttgart,    1899, 

In  churches  in  Italian,  or  the  Renaissance  derived  therefrom, 
and  in  Barocco,  stucco  décoration  is  the  rule.   The  wail  piers, 
or  wbere  thèse  are  wanting,  the  walls  receive  a  system  of  pi- 
lasters,  which  is  terminated  by  a  cornice  next  the  vaults;  t 
the  su|3division  of  tbe  vaults  rises  from  tbis.(See  Art.  91  a 
and  Pigs.  118  to  120).   Tbe  border  mouldinés  of  the  subdivis- 
ions of  the  vaults  are  decorated  by  pearl  beads,  heart  leeves 
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aDd  other  séries  of  orpamentsî  the  panels  either  remain  free 
or  are  adorned  by  plant  ornaments,  with  anéels'  heads,  or  ev- 
en  by  entire  figures.  The  churches  ïb  upper  Bavaria,  some  of 
v„   which  î  œentioned  in  Art.  91,  are  furnished  in  this  manner. 
Hère  bas  been  developed  a  scbool  oi  stucco  workers  on  tbe  bu- 
ildings of  tbe  Bavarian  princes.  It  proceeds  from  S.  iichael 
in  i^unicb,  reaches  its  climax  in  the  Royal  Palace  tbrough  va- 
rious  stages  of  development,  but  soon  subsides  after  tbe  coin- 
pletion  of  tbe  Royal  Palace.  A  charming  little  work  is  the 
Palace  chapel  of  tbe  Bisbop  at  Freising  from  1621  ^^^;  yet 
tne  forms  bave  already  become  more  heavy.  A  furtber  step  cb- 
aracterizes  tbe  Churcb  of  S.  Cari  Borromeo  in  Munich(1621- 
162b  S29)^  ajjd  tben  tbe  Poundation  Cburch  in  Polling  (1621- 
1628  '^'^^) ,   which  are  followed  by  tne  Cburches  in  Weilheim 
...^(1624  -  1631  ^^^)  and  Beurberg  (1628  -  1630  '^''^^).     In  the 
second  balf  of  tbe  thirty  years'  war,  no  other  monument  orig- 
inated;  but  directly  after  the  war,  the  same  style  was  adain 
resuffied  in  Moschenfeld.'^'^'-  Tben  succeed  the  Cburches  of  S. 
Maria  Birnbaum  near  Aichach  (1661  -  1665  '^'^^),  Babacb  (1663  - 
1668  ^^) ,   Ilgen  and  Klein-Hollendori  in  the  Rosenheim  dist- 
rict. An  allied  but  by  no  ireans  identical  mode  of  décoration 
is  found  in  some  buildings  in  tbe  Steiermark,  thus  on  the  îoaib 
Shapel  at  Seckau  (1587  -  1592)  and  on  tbat  at  Ebrenhausen. 
(1606  -  1614  '^'^^). 

Bote  S27,      froma  photographe 

ïïote  328,      die  Kunstdenkmale  des  itnigreiehs   Bayern,   Vol ,1 , pi ,46, 

Hôte  829,      See    the   same.      Vol 

Hôte  380,      See   the  same.      Vol 

Note  831,      See    the  same.      Vol 

Vote  832,      See    the   same.      Vol 

Mo  te  338,      See    the   same.      Vol 

Vote  334.      See    the   same.      Vol 

Hôte  335.      See    the  sameJ     Vol 

Hôte  336.      Both  ehapels   are   illustrated   in  Deutsche  Renais- 
sance.  Vol.   9. 

121.  Galleries  and  Organ  Lcits. 

As  parts  of  the  building  are  to  be  consiaered  éalleries,  or- 
éan  loits  and  rood  screens,  even  tbouéh  not  always  in  organic 
connection  with  the  churcb  buildiné.  îhe  railines  of  the  two 
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first  afford  wide  play  for  tbe  love  of  ornamentatioD.  The  or- 
gan  loft  in  tbe  Minster  at  Constance  (E'ig.  282  '^^'^)   is  a  note- 
wortby  work  of  tbe  early  period  (about  1520)  and  is  Gotbic; 
there  appear  in  tbe  décoration  ail  sorts  of  motives  of  tbe  e 
early  Renaissance,  tbat  are  cbarmingly  and  fresbly  designed 
and  splendidly  executed. 

êenerally  tbe  gallery  and  organ  railings  are  designed  in  a 
séries  of  panels  enclosed  by  mouldings,  or  separated  by  col- 
umns  or  pilasters,  and  terminated  by  cornices  above  and  bene- 
atb.  The  surfaces  are  filled  by  ornaments,  reliefs  or  paint- 
ings.  Tbe  motive,  tbat  also  occurs  in  tbe  railings  of  pulpits, 
passes  tbrough  ail  variations  from  a  simple  and  clear  arrange- 
ment to  tbe  most  Barocco  distortions  of  tbe  forms. 
122.  Rood  Screens. 

Rood  screens  were  still  frequently  constructed  in  tbe  16  th 
century  in  tbe  Netherlands,  but  only  exceptionally  in  Germeny. 
Wbetber  tbe  strict  séparation  of  tbe  cboir  in  tbe  Netberlands 
found  admission  from  Spain  is  not  to  be  investigated  hère. 
/,l%  3ome  of  tbe  Netberland  rood  screens,  like  tbat  in  tbe  Farisb 
Cburcb  at  Dixmude  and  tbe  one  in  5.  Gonirriaire  et  Lierrs,  both 
from  the  13  th  century,  are  treated  in  a  wild  late  Sothic. 
.Loi  The  rien  choir  scresn  in  3.  Maria  ini  Gacitol  at  Golo^ne,  now 
serving  as  an  organ  screen,  is  likswise  a  Setherlandish  work; 
it  was  made  in  Mechlin  in  1524,  a  rich  and  splendid  work  of 
the  early  Renaissance  of  F'ianders.  Tae  choir  screen  in  the 
Oatbedral  at  Hildesheina  '^'^'^was  finished  in  154S,  and  is  tbe 
work  of  a  north  German  artist,  alike  masterly  in  design  and 
exécution;  from  the  quiet  lower  part  upwards  occurs  a  devsl- 
opment  into  the  hiéhest  magnificence.   The  choir  screen  in  t 
the  Qathedral  at  Heraogenbusch  ',  ^  now  in  Soutn  Kensington 
Muséum  in  tondon,  is  a  stately  work  of  the  best  Netnerlandish 
Renaissance;  tisree  arches  are  supported  by  couoled  Doric  col- 
umns,  above  beios  a  hiéh  railing».  the  coûicosition  is  sin-iOle 
and  clear,  and  the  foriu  treatînant  is  oure  and  stroné. 

Soie  337,      from  Swerbeok. 

Note  338,      Deutsehe  RenaisaariGe.    Abt.   53, 

Hôte  339,      BlUttter   fur  Arohiteoture  uni   Kunsthandmerk,    Jahr. 
2.    PI.    77,  / 

Mo  te  340.      E'jjerbeok.    Eefte   15   -   16;    pi.    24*, 
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123.  Ohoir  Sneiosures. 

further  séparation  of  the  choir  froin  the  aisle  around  it  or 
the  side  ohoirs  was  effected  by  ohoir  enolosures  or  choir  st- 
alls.  3boir  enolosures,  such  as  are  common  in  the  Netherlands, 
are  unusual  in  ferraany;  but  they  scarcely  biffer  in  their  mo- 
tives from  the  chapel  enolosures,  >whioh  occur  in  most  of  the 
larger  churches.  The  lower  part  of  the  Netherland  choir  en- 
olosures is  closed;  the  upper  portion  permits  an  open  view  t 
toward  the  choir  or  the  chapel. 

A  beautiful  grille  of  the  early  period,  a  transition  from 
Sothic  to  Renaissance,  is  possessed  by  the  Church  of  S.  Ser- 
trude  at  Nivelles. "^^-^  The  composition  is  uncertain,  but  the 
détails  are  charraing.  fiater  was  developed  a  System,  that  is 
sifflilar  to  the  wainscoting.  The  lower  part  is  treated  as  a 
base;  on  it  stand  half  columns  or  pilasters  with  a  cornice, 
.  and  above  this  sometimes  rise  additions.  The  spaces  are  clo- 
sed by  panels  in  the  base,  and  in  the  upper  part  are  filled 
with  balusters  of  wood  or  brass.  The  choir  enolosures  in  Enk- 
huyzen  (1542  '^^'^)   are  uncommonly  cl  early  and  finely  construc- 
ted,  ail  deTiails  corresponding  to  the  délicate  charcater  of 
the  whole>  very  restrained,  and  the  ornament  is  elastically 
designed  and  excellently  carved.  Dryer  and  more  effective  a 
are  the  choir  enolosures  of  S.  Michael  in  2wolle  fF'ig.  BSS"^'^^), 
the  bold  System  of  half  colunins  being  crowned  by  additions  1 
like  cartouches.  A  further  advance  is  indicated  by  the  enclo- 
sures  of  the  tomb  of  Enno  II  in  the  êreat  Church  at  Emden   ; 
hère  alternate  in  gênerai  as  well  as  in  détail;  Systems,  col- 
umns and  caryatids;  they  are  depressed?  ail  relief  is  bad, 
but  the  effect  is  heavy. 

Sote  SU.      Yseniyoh,    Olotures.    PI.    4. 

Hôte  342.      Qeutsoke  Renaissance.    Àbt.   0-5. 

Soie  348.      Emerbeok.    Hefte  11-12.    PI.    14. 

Hôte  344.      Deutaahe  Renaissanoe.    Abt.    ôO . 
1^1^  Such  enolosures  are  rare  in  south  germany;  the  beautiful  e 
-enolosures  of  the  Tomb  Qhapel  in  Seckau     are  isolated.  On 
the  contrary,  wrought  iron  grilles  are  preferred  as  enolosures 
of  chapels.  The  charm  of  thèse  grilles  dépends  chiefly  on  the 
beautiful  and  elastic  movement  of  the  lines.(?'iô.  SS4  *^'^^). 
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Uote  345,      Ysendyok,    Stalles,    PI,    §. 

Mote  346,      Deataohe  Renaissanoe,   Vol,   9, 
2,3^  In  catheârals,  monastery  and  foundation  churches,  the  choir 
stalls  sometimes  serve  as  enclosureg  of  the  choir  next  the 
side  aisle.  The  Netherlands  likewise  hâve  prééminence  hère 
and  exhibit  numerous  choir  stalls  of  high  perfection. 

The  Renaissance  treats  the  choir  stalls  architecturally  from 
the  first  after  the  methods  of  Italy;  above  the  division  walls 
of  the  seats  rise  a  System  of  half  columns  or  pilasters;  even 
entire  columns  occur.  Actually  earliest  are  the  choir  stalls 
in  the  Sinster  at  Berne  (?ig..  235  '^^^);    already  in  the  years 
^^7>1522  -  1524,  they  were  construoted  by  the  masters  Jacob  Rufer 
and  Reini  Seewagen,  perhaps  after  a  design  by  g'eter  Plôtner; 
the  composition  is  still  immature,  but  the  technical  exécution 
is  very  good.  Above  a  higher  systeic  rises  a  snfialler  upper  o 
one,  between  whose  pilasters  are  plaoed  in  niches  busts  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Apostles;  a  rich  ornamental  crowning  termi- 
nâtes the  whole.  Sntirely  simple,  but  very  expressive  are 
the  choir  stalls  from  1534  at  Steingaden  in  upper  iavaria. 

Magnificent  choir  stalls  already  originated  in  the  Nether- 
lands  during  the  late  Gothic  period.   The  love  for  them  con- 
Ir,/  tinued  until  in  the  18  th  century,  and  each  phase  of  develop- 
ment  shows  important  works.  The  stalls  in  the  Great  Church 
at  Dordrecht  (Pig.  288  '^'^^)   were  construoted  in  1538  -  1542 
by  Jan  Terwen  (Jean  Terwenne);  thsy  combine  with  ail  ths  charm 
of  the  early  Renaissance  a  very  clear  architectural  élévation, 
and  they  hâve  an  unsurpassed  perfection  in  exécution.  As  a 
type  of  a  further  step  in  development  may  be  designated  the 
stalls  in  the  Oity  Hall  at  Nymwegen  ■^'-~   of  1555,  though  serv- 
ing  a  secular  purpose  — ;  in  place  of  pilasters  occur  rjoric 
half  columns.  The  youthfui  charm  of  the  Dordrecht  stalls  bas 
disâppeared  there#  the  form  treatment  is  severe  and  dry.  Pr- 
eer  and  richer  are  the  beautiful  stalls  in  the  Ohurch  of  S. 
Martin  at  Ypres  (1593  '^'-°),  executed  by  Taillebert  from  Ypres, 
in  the  Church  at  Loo  and  in  that  at  Niewportr  the  two  last  a 
are  very  similar;  the  ornament  begins  to  become  Barocco.  The 
Barocco  enhances  the  magnificence  to  the  limit  of  the  possible; 
ail  forms  beôome  massive;  twisted  columns  wound  with  flower 
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wreâths  rest  on  projecting  consoles  and  support  other  consol- 
es, tbat  receive  the  cornice;  the  columns  are  replaced  by  her- 
mes  foriDS  and  even  by  figures,  which  hâve  no  coneection  with 
the  constructioni(i?ig.  287  '^^^) .     The  panels  of  the  rear  walls 
also  receive  bold  reliefs.  On  the  stalls  of  the  Church  at 
Woun     are  niches  in  the  rear  walls  between  massive  columns, 
in  which  stand  statues  of  about  two-thirds  life  size.  It  must 
not  be  diffioult  to  find  in  Italy  parallels  to  aiany  of  thèse 
stalls. 

Stalls  equally  ôrand  as  tnose  in  the  Netherlands  scarcely 
occur  in  Sermany.  In  some  of  the  best  are  undeniably  found 
Netherlandish  influences.  This  is  first  true  of  the  beautiful 
stalls  in  S.  Michael  at  Munich  (1589  ^^^) ,    tbat  were  certainly 
not  designed  by  Wendel  Dietrich,  who  constructed  thein.  iike- 
wise  the  splendid  stalls  at  Wettingen  in  Switzerland  may  I  re- 
fer  to  Netherland  rather  than  Italian  prototypes.  Of  simpler 
^yXworks,  the  Brendel's  choir  stalls  in  the  Cathedral  at  8entz 
are  one  of  the  best.  In  the  17  th  century,  maénif icence  also 
increases  in  German  chair  stalls,  unfortunately  often  at  the 
cost  of  clearness  in  composition.  Tbe  choir  stalls  at  Oarth- 
aus  in  West  Prussia  (^is.  258  '^^^)   hâve  in  the  south  a  parel- 
leliin  those  at  Buxheiiïi  near  àiemmin^en;  on  botb,  the  supports 
of  tbe  rear  well  are  reolaced  by  projectiné  ornajiental  forms, 
tbat  scarcely  rise  froni  the  unquiet  décoration;  a  restless  é 
élifflmerin^  wavers  in  the  entire  appearance. 

note  347,      YsendyGk.    PI,    17, 

Moîe  348,      Wrom  a  photogfaph, 

note  349,      From  Olemm,    I,    PI,    6. 

note  350,      From  a  photoghaph, 

note   351,      From  Heise,    Eau-  und   ïunst-denkmûlef  der   Provinz 
Jestpreussen,   Sanzig, 

note  352,      From  Friesenegger,    J,    U,    ^ie  Hauptal  tûre  der  St, 
UlriohskirGhe   ete,    Aagsburg,    1888. 

note  353,      Ysendyak,    Tabernacle,    ^l.    1, 

note  354.      From  Fritsch, 

note  355,      Ysendyok,    Stalles,    PI,    3, 

note  358,      The  same.    PI.    4, 

note  357,      BeautSGhe  Senaissanoe,    Abt,    59. 
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note  353»      See    the  same,    PI,   5, 

Mo  te  359,      Die  Kunstdenhmale  des  KUnégafeiGha  Bayei'n  eto. 
Vol,    l,    PI,    164,      Munich,    1992   -  1995, 
124,     Altars. 

The  late  mediaeval  form  of  the  altar  is  that  with  folding 
wings.  A  shrine  on  a  low  pedestal,  the  predello,  contains 
figures  of  saints  or  éroups  from  the  history  of  the  saints; 
(this  especially  in  Flanders  and  on  the  lower  Rhine);  Some- 
times  figures  also  stand  at  both  sides  of  the  shrine  on  pro- 
jections like  consoles.  The  shrine  can  be  closed  by  single 
or  double  pairs  of  wings.  The  wings  bear  paintings,  that  al- 
most  âlways  relate  to  the  legends  of  the  titular  saint.  The 
Renaissance  likewise  transforoied  the  altar  with  wings  into  an 
architectuEal  structure.  This  architectural  change  was  never 
carried  ont  with  entire  consistency  in  the  Serman  Renaissance; 
but  we  indeed  find  scarcely  architectural  altars  built  in  ch- 
urches  of  the  Italian  and  Italian-like  tendency  in  style. 

The  développent  then  begins  with  the  introduction  of  Renais- 
sance motives  in  the  décoration  of  the  altar  shrine.  We  find 
this  on  many  altars  in  Flanders  and  also  on  the  lower  Rhine*^®^; 
we  note  it  on  the  altar  of  the  miners  in  Annaberg  '^  •^;  on  the 
altar  of  3.  Rochus'  Qhapel  in  K'uremburg  (Fig.  18)  and  elsewh- 
ere.  On  the  altar  of  3.  Johann  in  Kalkar  (5^ig.  289  '^^^)   the 
gênerai  form  of  the  shrine  is  still  êothic,  ail  ornament  being 
Renaissance,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  maturest  beauty. 
Still  late  and  in  the  year  1578  was  erected  in  the  upper  Par- 
ish  Qhurch  at  Ingoldstadt  a  great  winged. altar  from  designs 
by  Hans  Mielich.'"^  '^  The  élévation  of  the  shrone  is  rich,  yet 
still  clear'  the  opowaiag  part  mingles  the  forms  of  a  Renais- 
sance passing  tnto  Barocco  with  late  Gothic  détails  into  a 
splendidly  fanciful  gênerai  effeot;  the  forms  of  the  wrought 
iron  work  are  executed  in  monumental  size. 

ffote  380.      See  Ysendyok.    Retable,    III:    Soûl  ptare,    23;    fiMrt fi- 
er Olemm,    Vol.    1,    Pis.   5,    7, 

Mo  te  361.      Steohe.    TV,    Appendix  10. 

Hôte  362.      Swerbeok. 

Hôte  363,      Bie  Kunstdenhmale  des  Kbnigreiohs   Bayern,   Vol,   1, 
PI,    9,    Munich,    1892   -  1895, 
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âltar  wings  could  be  added,  so  long  as  the  architectural  t 
treatment  oi  the  altar  was  not  extended  to  receive  columns; 
when  tbis  followed,  they  must  be  omitted.  îhey  are  already 
^^■:  f^   wantin.^  on  the  main  altar  at  Annaberg  (ffig.  15!  152S).   But 
the  7Ûdth  beyond  the  predella  peculiar-to  the  altar  with  winés 
is  retained,  and  it  aise  was  not  abandoned  later.  Ail  princi- 
ples  of  composition  oi  the  ierman  Renaissance  altar  are  alre- 
ady ôiven  in  this  eatly  work.  The  typical  ground  forin  is  coiTi- 
mon  to  the  âouth  and  the  North.   It  vras  endlessly  varied  in 
détails.   In  place  of  représentations  in  relief  within  the 
shréne  already  appear  in  the  eaily  period  of  the  lô  th  centu- 
ry  altar  paintings  (Pandau  altar  by  Albrecht  Dflrer,  altar  by 
y.  iieselen  in  the  upper  Parish  Church  at  Ingolstadt);  about 
the  end  of  the  century,  they  become  the  rule. 

'The  altar  then  indeed  received  the  foriTi  represented  in  Wiè, 
290  '^^^) ,    on  which  the  external  intercolu-Jiniation  is  not  clo- 
sed.  Statues  v^ere  placed  in  this  open  space,   The  outer  col- 
umns are  frequently  omitteâ.   The  figures  then  either  stand 
entirely  free,  or  above  them  projects  a  form  like  a  horn,  so 
that  they  appear  to  stand  under  the  canopy.   Tbis  upper  addi- 
tion is  variously  niodiiied.  The  hiéh  altar  of  the  Shurch  in 
Zuckau  in  West  Prussia  (?is.  291  '^■^^),  a  2ood  Dansi^  work  fr 
froîTi  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century,  already  bas  a  taber- 
nacle; the  élévation  is  rich;  but  the  masses  are  not  detached 
froffl  each  other. 

In  the  great  Jesuit  nhurcnes  the  élévations  of  the  altars 
were  increased  to  colossal  dimensions.  Very  beautiful  is  that 
of  the  Jesuit  Collège  in  Cologne;  less  successful  is  the  high 
altar  in  S.  Michael  in  lïîunich.   The  three  chief  altars  of  S. 
Ulrich  in  Augsburs  (fié.  292  '^'~ '^) ,   which  were  constructed  be- 
tween  the  years  1303  and  lôOô  by  Johann  Beéler  and  dlias  Grea- 
ter  from  Weilheim,  are  scarcely  excelled  in  free  ^roupins  and 
élégant  élévations. 

Such  a  loosely  connected  élévation  as  that  of  the  altars  of 
3.  Ulrich  présumes  wood  as  the  material:  the  composition  must 
be  more  intimately  connected  for  altars  of  stone.   Richness 
in  arrangement  was  not  then  excluded,  as  proved  by  the  splen- 
did  altar  of  the  Palace  chapel  in  Aschaff enburg,  or  by  that 
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of  tne  Agnes  Bernauer  Chapel  in  Straubiné:  but  in  gênerai  the 
/i^kmaterial  required  siiHpler  treatment.  The  side  altars  in  S, 
^ichael  in  Munich,  those  in  Salzburé  Gathedral  and  others  are 
simple  coluiîinar  shrines. 

The  altar  élévation  of  tiae  Ser-Tian  Renaissance  v/as  developed 
froiri  the  Sothic  altar  with  wings  under  the  influence  of  the 
Italien  motive  of  the  shrine.  It  would  be  attaractive  to  fol- 
low  out  the  conteiiipor-ary  relation  of  both  niotiwes  in  the  cou- 
rse of  the  devslopment.  Unfortunately  the  material  for  a  suc- 
cessful  pursuit  of  this  investigation  nas  not  yet  been  colloc- 
ted. 

125.  Tabernacles. 

In  the  aiiddle  âges  the  sacred  host  was  not  kept  on  the  high 
altar,  but  was  preserved  in  a  separate  réceptacle,  the  taber- 
nacle. Gothic  tabernacles  are  either  niches  in  the  wall  of 
the  choir,  enclosed  by  architectural  motives  and  closed  by  an 
■  iron  grille,  or  they  are  tower-like  structures,   âlso  durinâ 
tne  Renaissance  period  were  oroduced  isolated  tabernacles. 
The  most  important  is  that  in  S.  Léonard  at  Lean  in  Belsium; 

•"*v  r*  •> 

(Pig.  293  '^^'^);    it  was  erected  in  1552  by  Cornélius  Floris 
(de  Vriendt)  from  Antwerp.   îhe  Gothic  motive  of  the  hish  sp- 
ire is  hapoily  translated  into  the  Renaissance.   The  élévation 
is  subdivided  clearly  and  the  formai  treatment  is  excellent. 
The  tabernacle  in  Ueberlingen  of  lôll  (Piê.  274  '^^"') ,    three 
light  porticos  above  each  other  is  well  arranéed  in  diminution, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  vjork  of  tne  late  German  Renaissance. 
One  should  notice  the  side  niches  with  figures  in  the  wall, 
taken  from  a  time,  when  it  already  had  its  normal  place  on 
the  high  altar. 

125.  Pulpits. 

The  motive  of  the  composition  of  the  pulpit  is  transferred 
complète  from  late  gothic;  the  Renaissance  did  not  change  it; 
this  treated  it  cbnly  in  détails.   The  German  pulpit  is  al77ays 
ittached  to  the  wall  or  to  a  pier  oi  tne  church,  a  podium  v«ith 
parapet,  either  corbelled  out  or  sucported  on  a  colunm,  to  w 
which  a  stairway  ascends.  Over  the  pulpit  is  a  soundinS-board, 
usually  crowned  by  a  fanciful  structure. 

Already  in  1586  under  Albrecht  von  irandenbêrg,  the  Gathed- 
ral in  Halle  received  a  pulpit  in  the  style  of  the  early  Ren- 
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Renaissance.  Tbe  design  is  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  abun- 
âance  of  small  motives,  but  mucfa  is  charminé  in  the  détails. 
On  tbe  railiné  of  the  stairway  and  of  the  pulpit  are  placed 
'the  relief  figures  of  the  four  Çvanaelists  and  of  the  four 
fathers  of  tbe  churoh.  Thèse,  and  sometinoes  even  the  entire 
séries  of  tbe  Âpostles,  are  found  on  many  pulpits.  Clearer 
is  the  subdivision  on  the  pulpit  of  tbe  Church  of  S.  Maria 
in  2wickau  of  the  year  1533,  a  work  of  the  Saxon  scbool.   The 
type  of  the  developed  Renaissance  is  shown  by  the  pulpit  of 
tbe  Churoh  of  S.  fêter  in  Rostook  of  15S8  (^ig.  895  '^^^).    The 
columncis  hère  replaced  by  a  figure  of  tbe  Apostle  Peter.  Fi- 
gures as  supporters  of  the  pulpit  are  also  found  elsewhere. 
Tbe  typical  form  is  now  frequently  varied  in  détails,  and  it 
also  appears  on  the  pulpits,  that  .just  the  always  repeated 
use  of  a  motive  cbarnis  the  imagination  and  always  brings  to 
light  new  and  original  solutions, 

I  sélect  a  few  from  the  great  multitude;  S.  Jtlrgen  in  Wis- 
mar  (1606  '^^^) ,   without  pier,  broad  and  massive,  very  Barocco 
in  détails;  S.  î^artin  in  Bremen  (after  lôOO),  without  oier, 
graceful  and  with  rich  carving,  allied  to  the  sculptures  of 
tbe  Gôldenkammer;  S.  .Andréas  in  Bildesbeirn  (lô4S  '^^   ) ,    gener- 
ally  very  effective,  without  projection;  the  Foundation  Cburcb 
in  Aschaff enburg  (1608  ■-'''^^),  Serman  Barocco,  very  richly  and 
splendidly  executed  in  stone;  S.  Michael  in  Lllneberg  (1Ô02  '^"^   ) , 
tbe  figures  by  an  imitator  of  Jacopo  Sansovino.   To  the  Neth- 
erlandish  séries  belongs  the  pulpit  in  the  Oatbedral  of  Trêv- 
es by  Ruprich  Rofimann  in  1570,  tbe  élévation  clear  and  firra, 
the  détail  in  the  so'-called  Ploris'  style.  Ail  are  surpassed 
in  tbe  grand  élévation  of  its  soundinâ-board  by  the  pulpit  en 
the  Gathedral  at  Herzoaenjsuscb  (about  1570:  fig.  çgô  ^^^),  p 
perhaps  a  work  of  Jan  Termens. 

ïiote  364.      From  Heiae,      Bau-   und   Kuas  t-denà/nhler  der  Frouinz 
^^est-ppeussen,    Voè,    ?.  Banzig. 

tfoîe  3Ô5,      From  Ysendifod, 

h'ote  3ÔÔ,      DeutsGhe  Uenaissanoe,    Âbt,   59, 

Mote  307.      Blûtter  fur  Arohitektur  und   Kansthandwerk,    Jahr. 
2,      PI,    47, 

Ho  te  388,      from    the   same,      PI,    S, 

Hôte  369,      wrom    the   same,      Jahr,    -5.    PI,    83, 
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127.  Organe. 
Il  for  pulpits  the  motive  is  always  the  same,  always  to  be 
worked  out  anew,  then  the  élévation  of  the  organ  présents  the 
possibilité  of  the  «lost  diverse  combinations.   But  a  liirdtat- 
èon  occurs  therein,  that  in  tbe  pipes  must  be  employed  mater- 
ials  of  siven  sizes,  forais  and  color;  therefore  tbe  sa;ne  mot- 
ive recurs  aéain  on  the  différent  parts  of  the  élévation.  The 

earliest  or^ans  are  that  in  the  Pugéer  Ohapel  at  Auésburé 

» 

iî5î8;  Fia.  13)  and  the  one  in  the  Gathedral  at  Constance, 
^9^4  (?ié.  281),  whose  arrangement  is  indeed  no  lonéer  the  origin- 
al one.   A  beautiiul  organ  from  the  13  th  century  is  possess- 
ed  by  the  Church  of  S.  Seorse  in  Nôrdlinêsn. 

In  the  beèinninè  of  the  17  th  cenôury,  organs  attained  âreat 
dimensions.  The  organ  in  the  Ghurch  of  S.  Maria  at  Thorn 
(1609;  ?ig.  897  ■^^■^)  is  distinguished  by  its  clear  and  yet  r 
rien  arrangeaient,  but  is  not  one  of  tne  larôest.  Very  pictur- 
esquely  grouped  is  the  orsan  in  S.  Stechen  at  Tanéermunde  (1 
(1624).  The  most  important  must  be  that  of  the  Gathedral  at 

■-7  "5. 

Berzogenbusch.'^  ■' 

Ilote  B70  .      Ses  Ewerbeck. 

Mo  te  371,      The  design  foi'    this   organ   is   Dreserved    in    the  M 
Muséum  at  Basle, 

^ote  3^2,      Ffom  Bl^ttef  fÛF  Arshitektui'   und    Kunsthandwerk. 
Jahï*,    3.    PI,    94,      This   is   also    the    tomb  plate. 

fiote  378,      See  Bwefbeak, 

The  fréquent  coinbi nation  in  Protestant  churcbes  of  the  alt- 
ar,  pulpifc  and  or^an  in  one  érouo  has  not  found  entirely  sat- 
isfactory  solutions. 

123.  Baptismal  ?onts. 

Ponts,  baptisteries  and  noly  water  stoups  seldoir  found  full 
development  in  the  German  Renaissance,  of  wbich  is  capaple  t 
the  beautiful  motive  of  a  bas  in  stand  ins  on  a  base.   The  n-.at- 
erial  there  ïrom   ancient  times  is  bronze  or  stone.   Some  beau- 
tiful Works  in  tne  first  material  are  possessed  by  the  i^etner- 
lands.  Tne  font  in  Motre  d&me   at  Diest  (?ia.  29S  '^^^)   rests 
on  a  marble  support,  an  original  composition  of  the  early  pe- 
riod.  More  important  is  the  font  in  the  ©reat  Ghurch  at  Breàa 
(?ia.  299  ''^^^),     The  tall  cover,  that  is  suspended  fro«Ti  a  wr 
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wrouébt  iron  arir.,  unfor"&unately  has  been  ôeprivefi.  of  its  li^- 
|;  ure  orûament.  T'he  exécution  in  stone  reouires  a  bolder  treat- 
lîient  of  ths  base.  Sood  examples  are  at  Marktbreit  in  Pr-anco- 
nia,  in  the  lower  Earisù  Shurch  at  Inéolstadt  (1603),  in  the 
ére^.t  Qhurch  at  E-mden,  in  the  Gatbedral  at  Gâstrow  and  elsew- 
here;  yet  in  perfected  treatment  they  do  not  equal  other  art- 
icles of  équipaient  in  the  church.  Of  holy  water  stoups,  none 
in  êermany  aotually  iroai  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  is  known 
to  me. 

I<î9.  'ï'oïïibs  and  ^'emorials. 

With  the  equip.i:ient  of  the  cburches  are  to  be  reckoned  final- 
ly  the  tombs  and  memorials.   5>ven  if  they  serve  no  litursical 
purpose,  they  frequently  distinctively  influence  the  gênerai 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  ths  cburch.   Moreover  amoné  th- 
èse monuments  are  many  prorninent  art  v^orks.   îhe  toinb  affords 
the  highest  problem  por  décorative  sculpture. 

T'he  middle  aées  recosnize  as  the  chief  types  of  the  oieTiOri- 
al  the  sepulchral  plate  (mémorial  brass),  the  elevated  tome, 
and  the  mémorial.  On  tne  différences  and  tbe  relations  oi  t 
tne  sepulchral  slab  and  ths  mémorial,  Alfred  Schrôder  '"  ~'   has 
publisbed  a  fine  investigation,  on  which  are  based  the  follow- 
ing  statements.   T'he  orisinal  mémorial  from  the  early  middla 
aées  onvrard  was  the  sepulchral  plate,  which  was  inserted  over 
the  grave  in  the  floor  of  the  church  or  the  cloisters,  and  it 
bore  the  arms  or  the  imaée  of  tne  deceased.  Tne  représentat- 
ion was  either  merely -iacisedJin  outlène  in  the  plate,  or  it 
was  executed  in  relief.  'The  location  of  the  plate  on  the 
floor  permitted  no  high  relief;  yet  it  passed  to  sucb  already 
about  the  end  of  the  11  th  centary.   But  men  could  no  lonëer 
X^.^  simply  inlay  such  olates  in  x-he  pavement;  they  must  be  raised 
âbove  it.   In  such  aanner,  men  came  to  ôbe  so-called  elevated 
tomb,  where  the  slao  rests  on  a  rectangular  substruci.ure,  or 
the  slab  was  laid  on  isolated  supports. 

h'ote  S74,      Ffom  Bltîter  fur   Àrohttektur'   und    Kun8thani;i}erk. 
Jahf,    e,    PI,    84. 

}iote  S'7ç ,      Die  Monumeate  de-s  Augsouï^geip  Bomkreutzganges. 
Jahrbuch  des   ïïiatofiBohes  Vefein  Billiagan,      XI.    d.   83   et   seq. 

But  the  orisin  of  tne  mémorial  was  différent.   It  was  orié- 
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oriéinally  merely  a  mémorial  oi  a  pious  foundation,  and  the 
représentation  oriéinally  had  no  relation  to  deatb  and  life, 
but  vîas  merely  a  mémorial  object.  The  désignation  oi  mémori- 
al (cenotaph)  is  thus  but  inappropriately  applied  to  thèse  e 
early  meiriorial  slabs.  Yet  in  the  course  of  time  there  resuit 
relations  with  both,  wnich  follow  from  the  burial  of  the  foun- 
der  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mémorial  slab.  Sometimes  sepulch- 
ral  slabs  and  memcrials  occur  beside  each  otherj  sometimes  t 
the  sepulchral  slab  is  not  let  into  the  floor,  but  is  placed 
uprieht  on  the  woll  like  tne  meiTiorial;  occasionally  the  mémo- 
rial takes  its  place, 

At  tne  besinning  oi  the  Renaissance,  the  tomb  and  mémorial 
no  longer  bave  différent  types  of  form,  but  they  differ  only 
by  the  ob.jects  represented;  on  one  is  the  image  of  the  deceas- 
ed,  on  the  otber  beioê  a  mémorial  figure.  Maria  with  the  Chr- 
ist Ohild,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Qrucifixion;  there  is  ire- 
quently  the  founder  in  prayer  before  the  Son  oi  @od,  whether 
alone  or  with  his  family,  indeed  under  the  protection  of  his 
patron  and  other  saints. 

We  hâve  hère  to  consider  the  tombs-  on  merely  tneir  fornisl 
side.   'ï'oe  sepiilcnral  plate  éenerally  still  occurs,  at  leesL 
in  the  early  period.   îns  oouiposition  diifers  but  little  from 
the  late  Gothic.   The  border  is  occuoied  oy  tne  inscriotion. 
In  its  place  already  early  occurs  ornements.   On  tne  surcece 
the  deceased  is  represented  standinç;  the  cushionsiunder  the 
^^9head  are  lound  but  exceptionally.  He  stands  oeneath  an  arch 
indeed  or  under  a  shrine.   '  s"e  find  this  in  a  very  undevel- 
oped  form  on  the  sepulchral  slab  of  Fêter  von  Altenhaus,  who 
died  in  1513,  in  S.  Jodok  at  r.endshut.   Besides  sepulchral 
^'^'        slabs  occur  bronze  plates,   Some  of  the  best  corne  froiî!  Visch- 
er's  foundry  in  Nurembur^:  two  very  beautiful  examoles  are 
found  in  the  Palace  Church  at  Aschaf f enburé;  a  sepulchral  slab 
and  a  mémorial  of  Albrecht  von  Brandenburg  (î'id.  -300  ■■^"^).  I 
further  recall  the  works  of  Cordt  r^^ende  in  Llibeck  and  the  be- 
autiful sepulchral  slab  of  ^5ottfried  Werner  von  Zimmern  in 
Messkirch  '-^ ^  oy  Pankraz  Labenwolf  froïw  Nuremberg.  In  Saxony 
incised  bronze  plates  are  common.  Their  desiêns  do  not  diff- 
fer  froiîi  those  of  the  relief  slabs.   EeautifiÛ  exemples  are 
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found  in  Freiberg  in  the  nartz  Mountains  and  in  Meissen. 

ffote  378,      From  Deutaahe  Benaissanoe,    Âbt,    59. 

Mo  te  37"^ ,  From  Heise»  Bau-  und  Kunst^denkmÛler*  des  Proui 
Weatpreusaen,   Vol,    2,    Banzig, 

Note  378,  See  die  Kunstdenkmal  e  des  K^nigsfetchs  Eayer*n.  ê 
eto.      Vol,    I,    FI,    70,    Munich,    1892   -  1895, 

Mo  te  379,  See  Kfaus,  F,  X,  Die  KunstdenkmÛler  des  Gross- 
herzogstums  Baden,      Vol,    5,    PI,    4,    Freiberg-i-B, 

S!or  ail  thèse  slabs  is  previously  given  the  motive,  and  Vu 
eir  merit  only  lies  in  the  sood  arranseffient  in  détail  and  in 
the  care  for  their  development  in  form.  Very  important  is  t 
the  correct  size  of  the  figure!  this  is  not  always  lound.  Th 
figure  on  the  beautiful  plate  by  Labenwolf  in  ^esskirch  is  t 
too  small  and  the  surface  is  too  broad»  the  space  seems  vaca 

On  many  early  sepulchral  slabs  the  deceased  stands  in  a  ni 
che,  or  at  least  beneath  an  arch.  It  is  only  a  step  from  th 
arrangement  to  a  shrine.  That  inexhasutible  motive  found  ac 
ceptance  ouite  early  in  tomb  sculpture.  Peter  Vischer's  tom 
of  Friedrich  the  Wise  in  the  Palace  Ohurch  at  Wittenberô  (ig 
(1537;  Pis.  301  '^"'^)  nas  a  monuiriental  eff ect,  based  less  on 
tbe  proportions  than  on  the  good  graduation  of  tne  relief. 

The  motive  was  then  enricned  and  extended  in  varioas  ways. 
On  the  mémorial  of  Count  Wilhelm  von  Zimmern  in  't'esskirch  ~'~' 
by  Woliâang  Seidhard  frosn  Olm,  the  oredella  has  sioe  pro.iect 
ions,  on  which  perforated  ornament  rises  bssiae  the  pilaster 
i'ro^heïi  occur  fiêures  beside  the  shrine.  (!?ig.  303  '^^'^)\  also  n 
niches  are  arranged  beside  the  middle  part;  the  upper  termin 
ation  becomes  richer;  the  mémorial  is  in  two  stories  and  fin 
ally  becomes  a  show  pièce  in  four  divisions,  that  sometimes 
occupies  the  entire  heiâht  of  the  church.  l'a  the  developmen 
01  memorials  appear  many  suégestions  of  the  altarj  indeed  ta 
cannot  be  entirely  separatsd. 

Mots  380,      From   a   phoîogfaDh. 

Mo  te  381,      See  Kraus,    Vol,    1,    FI,    -5. 

A  séries  of  the  best  were  executed  by  Loy  Bering  from  Pich 
statt.  Simply  in  three  divisions  is  the  mémorial  of  the  kni 
ght  tlohann  von  Eltz  and  his  wife  (154S  '-^^)  in  the  Carmélite 
Ohurch  at  Boppard*;  the  middle  panel  contains  a  relief  of  the 
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Baptism  of  Ohrist»  in  the  siâe  panels  kneel  the  praying  i 
res  of  tbe  kniéht  and  his  lady;  the  ornaiTient  is  magnifice 
treated.  Entirely  Italian  is  the  stately  meaiorîal  of  Bis 
Petrus, Kostka  in  Kulmsee  (fig.  303  ^'"):  the  sarcuphasus 
ed  in  the  oaiddle  with  the  recumbent  figure  oi  the  decease 
does  not  occur  on  German  toinbs  within  my  knowledge,  but  i 
most  tlie  rule  in  ïtaly.   Amené  German  tombs  is  a  séries  o 
the  best  in  the  Palace  Qhurch  at  Pforzheim.  Very  beautif 
is  the  Tomb  of  Duchess  Anna  Qrsula  Falhelmine  von  Braunsc 
eie  (lôOl;  f'ig.  30^^   '■^-^^)  in  the  3hurch  at  Grailsheim;  it 
ready  belonés  to  the  beêinning  Barocco,  but  is  splendidly 
ecuted,  asd  also  the  figure  of  the  deceased  is  very  expre 
ively  treated. 

Mote  882,      See   Kf^aus.    Âbt.    50.      (This    is  proba'oly   a   ref 
née    to  Beautsohe  Renaissanoe,      Abt,    50), 

In  the  great  ohurches  of  northern  eer^nany  are  found  nan 
us  ffiemorials  of  very  rioh  élévations,  that  do  not  rest  on 
floor,  but  are  suspended  on  the  77alls  or  piers.  The  suppi 
from  which  the  mémorial  rises,  is  developed  as  a  suspende; 
^..'-''triangle  with  a  wide  top.  First  see  ?ig.  308.  Among  the 
ry  larôe  examples,  that  of  Senator  Bermann  ?:^tlller  (I62ô)  : 
S.  wartin  at  gre^rjen  (^'is.  305  ~-^")  is  one  of  tne  Tiost  sû1( 
id;  the  élévation  in  several  stories  is  rich  and  animated 
movement;  the  proportions  are  very  sood;  différent  colors 
fflarbie  and  partial  polychromy  enhance  the  effect.  Yet  rii 
and  overloaded  in  Barocco, but  with  refined  treat^ent  of  f( 
is  the  meniorialcof  Provost  Otto  von  Dargeloh  (died  1685)  : 
the  western  transept  of  the  Gathedral  at  MSnster.  Those  I 
est  in  rich  and  free  érouoing  are  those  executed  by  the  Ui 
burg  master  Bastian  Ertle  in  the  early  part  of  the  17  th  c 
tury  in  the  ^athedrals  at  Magdeburg  and  Balberstadt  (Fig. 
The  mémorial  of  Sishop  Venemar  von  Aschebroch  und  Malenbei 
in  the  Oathedral  at  Mtinster  with  the  représentation  of  th( 
Scourging  of  Christ  is  very  skilfully  executed  in  the  wilc 
Barocco. 

ffote  SSB.      from  peautsahe  Eenai-ssanoe,    Abt,    34, 

Sote  384,      From  a  photograph, 

îhe  elevated  tomb  is  not  entirely  wanting,  but  is  rare. 
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n'uriner  transforaiations  of  tlie  type  eannot  be  entered  on  ùere. 

Tne  elevated  toŒb  is  not  entirely  wanting,  but  is  rare.  In 
tne  poundation  cnurcn  at  ïdbingen,  the  tiro  bign  tombs  of  docn* 
ess  Dorotnea  Ursula  and  ot  duke  iiouls  are  good  works  of  tfie 
late  16  th  centory,  yet  witnout  nigner  importance.  Ijikewise 
tne  double  tomb  of  the  electors  Joacnim  V  and  Jonn  Cicero  in 
tne  catnedral  at  Berlin  by  leter  Viscner  are  not  counted  aniong 
tne  best  works  of  tne  foundry.  Very  important  is  tne  cenotapn 
of  Louis  tne  Bavarian  in  tne  Frauenkircbe  at  Municn,^®^  cast 
in  1422  by  Dionysius  ffrey  after  designs  by  Peter  Candid.  On 
tne  tonib  of  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  Court  cnurcii  at  Inns- 
bruck  is  tne  great  idea  of  representing  the  emperor  in  an  as- 
sembly  of  nis  ancestors,  and  is  scarcely  injured  by  tbe  faulty 
exécution;  but  one  believes  tbat  ne  sould  regard  the  entirety 
and  not  tne  separate  figures.  ïhe  saœe  is  true  of  the  séries 
of  dukes  of  WurLemberg  in  the  palace  cnurcn  at  Stuttgart,  On 
tne  contrary  tne  gênerai  monuffient  of  tne  Saxon  electors  in  t 
tne  cnoir  of  the  catnedral  at  Preiberg,  designed  by  Nosseni, 
is  equally  îTcportant  in  design  and  exécution;  it  is  built  in 
two  orders;  in  the  lower  are  the  kneeling  figures  of  princes 
and  princesses,  in  the  upper  being  prophets;  beside  the  altar 
below  are  allegorical  figures  of  Christianity  and  Justice,  ab- 
ove  being  Hope  ana  Faith;  Quite  at  tne  top  is  a  stucco  relief 
of  the  last  judgnient.  'fne  figures  as  well  as  the  Qrnai8«nt- are 
finely  executed. 

Ko-te   38    ,    Vi\xT\a\àet\\ctfta\e   àes   ^ex\\|re\cY\s   Ba^j^er^x   etc.   Vo\.    I. 
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Ciiapter  20.  Ornanient, 
130 •  Survey. 

A  tùorougû  illustration  oï   the  ornaments  of  the  Geroian  Rena- 
issance lies  outside  tûe  plan  of  my  work.  Hère  will  be  given 
only  a  brief  survey,  A  tiistory  of  tûe  gernian  Renaissance  orn- 
ament  is  not  yet  wntten;  yet  at  least  Liciitwark  ùas  given  a 
basis  for  it  in  nis  book  on  engraved  ornaœent,^^^  He  also  gives 
a  noœenclature  for  tne  différent  species  of  ornament,  that  I 
hâve  adopted  witii  some  variations, 

Kote  ^86.  îroxfc  YaeTvdv^cVi, 

Vote  387.  ?T*OTO  LxcY^-txfiQfV»  k,   Dev  Orx\cj.TOex\ts\\,c>\  àer  àeu\8c\\exv 
?TUYvTeTva\s8ox\ce  e\c»  BevVxTx.  1888. 

A  systenriatic  treatment  of  tbe  objects  will  ttiereby  be  aiaae 
ffiore  difficult,  since  the  catégories  frequently  tass  into  eacn 
other,  and  the  séparation  cannot  avoid  caprices. 

Tûe  starting  points  froir  which  the  Renaissance  ornanent  came 
to  perœany  are  there  naiced  for  the  Gerœan  Renaissance;  upper 
Italy,  France  and  Eurgundy;  for  the  buildings  of  tûe  German  Re- 
naissance lie  entirely  in  the  doŒain  of  ornament. 
131.  Scroll  Work. 

Tûe  first  ornamental  form  of  tne  Renaissance,  that  enterea 
froœ  Italy,  is  the  scroll  work  or  arabesque.  It  occurs  in  Ita- 
ly as  purely  plant  ornairient,  but  is  also  permeated  by  aninial 
or  tectonic  eleuents.  The  plants,  tnat  give  the  motives,  are 
numerous.  In  the  first  line  standsthe  acanthus,  in  the  Renais- 
sance beiûg  always  the  soft-leaved  type,  then  the  vine,  fig, 
white  bryony,  ivy  and  otners.  Tne  fornis  are  always  convention- 
alized.  The  development  of  tne  scroils  ano  leaves  is  either 
froŒi  a  vertical  axis  of  syminetry,  or  ix  nioves  in  a  séries  of 
spirals.  The  plant  stem  is  terœed  the  œiddle  axis,  and  not  sel- 
doffi  is  interrupted  at  suitable  places  by  forms  like  vases,  in- 
aeed  also  closed  above  or  below.  In  the  Tuscan  as  in  tne  bett- 
er  Venetian  ornament  prédominâtes  the  pure  plant  form;  in  the 
Lombard  not  only  the  stem  but  also  tûe  scroils  are  interrupted 
by  art  forms  or  end  in  wide  volutes.  Scroils  occur  everywhere, 
from  whicû  corne  human  or  animal  half  figures.  Cupids,  birds, 
lizards  and  other  animais  generally  climb  around  in  tne  scroils. 
In  the  composition  more  regard  is  indeed  paid  to  filling  the 
surface,  but  yet  more  to  beantifal  and  elastic  lines,  not  only 
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in  tûe  spirals  of  tûe  scrolls,  but  also  in  tne  moveoient  of  tbe 
leaves,  and  ugly  bends  as  well  as  nard  breaks  in  tne  lines  are 
carefully  avoided,  Tlie  composition  is  calculated  for  exécution 
m  low  relief. 

Germany  and  Netnerlands  adopted  scroll  work  with  ail  tbese 
peculiarities;  but  only  tûe  Pleffiisû  Renaissance  approacnes  It- 
alian  or  Frenoii  models  in  freedom  of  tue  course  of  tûe  lines, 
in  graduation  of  tne  relief  and  perfect  exécution. (Fig.  30? P^^ 
It  likewise  knows  iOBwto  pleasingly  treat  tne  acantûus,  altiio- 
ugû  in  pattern  forai.  A  ciiaracteristic  is  tbe  bold  projection 
of  tiie  separate  leaves  from  tne  délicate  relief,  wbereby  piq- 
uant effects  of  shade  are  produced. 

In  Gerirany  tfle  style  of  tne  ornament  cHanges  just  ai  tne  fi- 
rst  adoption,  and  local  différences  ïïiake  tôernselves  felt  early. 
To  thorougbly  charactenze  ttiem  in  a  limited  space  is  inipossible. 

Renaissance  ornament  first  finds  acceptance  in  Augsburg  and 
extends  froiu  tiietce  into  sonthwpst  (Sermanv.  Soon  Basel  besides 
Augsburg  becoires  a  second  centre.  Contrasted  witti  Italian  orna- 
itent  ail  forins  are  broader  and  iieavier*.  tûe  scrolls  no  longer 
curve  in  large  and  délicate  spirals,  but  become  bold  and  capa- 
ble of  résistance,  and  tbey  seldoïc  hâve  more  tban  one  turn.  l 
Likewise  to  tlie  purity  of  line  is  not  devoted  such  great  care 
as  in  Italy.  Furtber,  tne  ornacoent  is  seldom  purely  plant  for- 
ma; begixnings  and  endinfSR  as  intersections,  a:ie  capriciously 
snaped  as  vases,  dolpnins,  cornucopias  or  volutes.  A  tnorougb 
study  of  nature  is  lacking,  such  as  are  always  to  be  found  in 
Italian  scroll  ornament.  Tne  acanthus  is  treated  entirely  in 
pattern  fornis  when  executed  in  relief,  and  the  délicate  and 
elastic  eyes  become  heavy  and  fleshy  leaves  witnout  moveinent. 
(Pig.  308).^^^  Besides  the  acantûus  also  continually  occur  ot- 
ner  leaves  in  the  ornanient:  most  commori  its  a  trilobi^à  ieaf, 
teP!ii;:'.d  d  fig  le-if. 

Note    388.    ÇroTft   cv   p\\oAuOèrap\\. 

The  South  GeriLan  school  is  allied  to  the  Saxon.  To  its  con- 
nection with  Loffibardy  I  hâve  already  referred  in  Arts.  31,  32. 
Its  ornament  is  wrought  with  visible  love,  but  is  involved  in 
tne  course  of  the  lines, and  is  often  feeble  in  the  détails. 
Sonie  rises  to  a  freer  treatment,  thus  the  ornanent  on  the  sta- 
irway  door  of  the  Dresden  palace. 
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Proœ  Soutn  Gernany  Nuremberg  is  anotùer  centre.  Hère  Peter 
Viscùer  first  employée!  pure  BenaissaDce  ornaiseDt.  It  Is  always 
very  carefully  modeled;  tûe  drawing  is  assured;  but  tûe  motives 
are  littel«  Tûe  small  Isaves  of  tûe  acanttias  nave  no  deep  inci- 
sions witii  Visciier,  tlieir  ends  do  not  curve,  but  sometimes  end 
m  little  volutes.  Also  tiie  ascending  ornement  on  pilasters 
is  composed  of  little  motives.  (Figs.  309,  310).^®!^  Tne  fatner  s 
style  was  also  retained  by  tne  sons.  Peter  Flôtner  on  tùe  con- 
trary  siiapes  tùe  scroll  wori  witû  tolerçble  freedom,  as  tûe  t 
frieze  in  tûe  HiBscûvogel  ûall  sûows;  one  recognizes  tûe  study 
of  Italian  models. 

Xote   ^89.    ?row   B\o\\er    oT   Arc\x.    \xx\à   ^UKvst\vcxxxik>jievV.    Yeov   "à , 

Tûe  Augsburg,  like  tûe  Nuremberg  relief  is  kept  in  moderate 
relief  and  ûas  a  ratner  flat  effect.  In  gaxony  tûe  relief  is 
atronger. 

In  iietûerlands,  besides  tûe  very  graceful  Plemisfi  omaiienta- 
tion,  tûere  prevails  a  somewûat  dryer  tendency.  F'avored  are 
medallionswitû  ûeads  in  full  relief  as  middle  pièces  of  panels, 
wûose  remaining  surface  is  filled  witû  scroll  work.  (Fig.  31Û-)^^*^ 
If  tûe  foliage  in  tûis  ornament  develops  more  broadly  tnan  in 
tûe  more  délicate  Plemisû,  still  tûe  exécution  always  remains 
careful,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  tne  formel  and  tecûnical 
treatment  are  common  to  botû.  ïûe  same  style  extends  on  tûe  1 
lower  Bûine.  Splendidly  drawn  ornament  is  àlso  found  in  'rfestpù- 
alia;  besides  tûe  frequently  mentioned  wainscoting  in  tûe  cûap- 
ter  ûall  of  tûe  catûedral  at  Mdnster  and  tûat  of  tûe  Predens 
ûall  and  tûe  cûoir  stalls  of  S.  Ludiger  (Fig.  312)  are  to  be 
mentioned. ?^^  Tûe  ornament  is  freely  arrangea  in  tûe  space. 
Besides  tûe  very  graceful  foliage  occur  coarser  forms  in  tûe 
dolpfiins  and  tûe  broad  volutes.  To  tûe  Rûenisû-Westpûalian  cir- 
cle  of  forms  also  belonms  tûe  beautiful  door  of  a  case  in  tûe 
Dresden  Muséum  of  Art  Industry.  (Fig.  313)-  ^^^  Tûe  Rûenisû-iV 
Westpûalian  ornament  ûas  small  forms;  tûe  distribution  on  tûe 
surface  is  uniform  and  abundant;  tne  relief  is  bold;  it  is  dr- 
awn  witû  greater  certainty  and  splendidly  carved.  In  lower  Sax- 
ony  tûe  forms  are  broader,  and  tûe  course  of  tûe  lioes  less 
elastic. 

Ko\e  Î90.  Çvom  Yseivà^cV.  ScvxYvtuvea .  Ç\ote  12. 
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Kote   ^^\.    ?TOtfc  Deu^acVve    B.«tva\.8«axvce.    Vcurt    38» 
Xo\e   B92.    frow   B\Blt\er   ^uv    AvcYv,    uivà,    Y\xivd\\vat\di>£erV*   ïear    ?> . 
Ç\.o\6   Ô8. 

132.  Grotesques, 

The  grotesque  is  a  coffiplex  sort.  The   limit  of  expression  to 
ornaments,  in  wùicn  tectoDic  motives,  hunsan  figures  and  anioals, 
wnettier  in  natural  fornis  or  decoratively  transforited,  as  well 
as  naturally  représentée  plants,  appear  beside  tJae  scroll  work 
as  of  equal  value,  A  fixed  limit  for  tùis  cannot  be  drawn.  ïhe 
style  of  grotesques  is  connected  witn  tne  lEode  of  tneir  exécu- 
tion; by  nature  tfley  are  painted  ornaiEents.  As  tùe  translation 
of  scroll  work  froiu  relief  to  tne  flat  in  intarsias  requires 
certain  modifications  in  style,  so  also  tbe  évolution  in  color 
brings  witii  it  one  diffenng  froni  tne  relief  style;  tûe  propor- 
tion of  the  ornaFtent  to  tne  ground  is  freer,  the  élévation  nay 
be  looser.  Tbe  grotesque  can  pass  beyond  tne  lionit  of  pure  orn- 
aient, wnen  it  expresses  the   def inite  idea,  tha  .  certainly  is 
not  real,  but  is  taken  froru  a  cheerful  fairy  ^orld. 

Tlie  beginnings  of  grotesque  painting  lie  in  antiquity.  'lue 
grotesques  of  the   I6  th   centurp  relate  to  tne  impulses,  wnicii 
an  actistically  orientated  time  received  frocfi  tûe   recently  dis- 
covered  paintings  in  ttie  Baths  of  Titus,  Raphaël  gave  tne  ùign- 
est  examples  in  ttoe  Loggias  just  at  tue  beginnmg;  tne  develop- 
roent  ^roceeds  therefron]  in  a  descending  line.  Giovanni  da  Udine 
and  Pierin  del  Vaga  adnered  to  tne  style  of  Rapnael;  Giulio  Ro- 
iTiano  employed  in  nis^  Mantuan  works  tiie  motive  nore  freely;  he 
gives  more  scroll  work  tùan  architecture,  Then  follows  tne  cir- 
cle  of  tfie  contemporaries  of  Vignola  and  of  Vasari,  of  whicn 
Taddeo  and  Pederigo  Zuccliary  are  particularly  to  be  named  as 
painters  of  grotesques,  Tne  cnief  works  are  tne  vineyard  of 
Pope  Julius  and  tne  frescos  m  Caprarola  in  1^60,  and  still 
quite  late  (about  1^60)  Poccetti  paintea  tne  ceilings  in  tne 
first  corridor  of  the  Uffizi  in  the  same  style.  Ey  tne  school 
of  Vasari  Aâe  cirGie  of  Italian  grotesque  painters  is  connect- 
ed witû  tùose  engaged  m  Gerœany,  Ponzano,  of  wnom  we  know  lit- 
tle  more  tnan  the  narae,  must  hâve  worked  nere;  Frédéric  Sustris 
was  a  pupil  of  Vasari,  and  Candid  worked  under  Vasari  in  the 
Vatican  (royal  nall)  and  in  the  dôme  of  the  cathearal  at  Flor- 
ence, according  to  von  Mander.  By  this  coinmon  school  is  expia- 
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explained  tne  great  reseniblance  ot   tûe  grotesques  in  Bavaria 
to  tne  Italian, 

XoXe   Z^Z,    ¥vo«v   oi  \>\\0"toérap\\, 

Xote   a*èiv«    ?rowi  Xieutac^vc   fteixaVdeawceo  Çav\   21, 

Xo\e  ^*a6«  ?Tow  -tVve.  SQU^e .  ^o^vX   18. 

)(o\e  a<èô«  BoL«seriftOTMt\,  0.  Y)\.e  deVoretVvje  )f.cx\ere\,  àev  B,ewoL\a8- 

Tûe  earliest  grotesques  in  Germany  are  tûose  in  tue  palace 
at  LanQSiiut  (about  1^3^-l^î?0),  (Art,  82,  p.  lllj.  Tne  building 
vias  erected  by  a  Mantuan;  its  décorative  treatraent  likewise  re- 
fers to  Mantua,  In  tûe  grotesques  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
tûe  iniitation  of  tûe  paintings.of  Giulio  Romano,  but  tne  exéc- 
ution is  dry  and  restricted. 

A  ûigûer  élévation  was  assumed  by  grotesque  painting  in  Bav- 
aria about  15/0  in  tûe  painting  of  tûe  F'ugger  rooms  in  Augsburg 
and  tûe  great  buildings  of  Williani  V  and  Maxiœilian  I  m  Land- 
sûut  and  Municû,  Hère  appear  tûe  pupils  just  mentioned  of  tûe 
Ronian  grotesque  painter.  Priedricû  first  led  and  later  was  Pe- 
ter Candid;  under  tûese  were  engaged  a  great  number  of  assist- 
ants, aiBong  tûese  ponzano,  who  ûad  worked  independently  in  Augs- 
burg, and  may  ûave  been  tne  niost  important.  Tûe  works  are  very 
uniforiD  m  style. 

As  paralleis  were  mentioned  tûe  paintings  of  tûe  villa  of  F 
Pope  Julius  and  pf  palace  Caprarola.  Tûe  distribution  m  gêne- 
rai results  froDi  tûe  subdivision  of  tûe  walls  and  vaults;  on 
tûe  separate  surfaces  are  placed  polygonal  or  round  paintiogs 
and  tûe  interspaces  are  filled  witû  grotesques;  tûe  groupiog 
ûas  soncetûing  accidentai  and  is  no  longer  as  intelligible  as 
ir  tûe  Loggias;  but  tûe  détails  are  extreir-ely  cûarming.  Unfor- 
tunately  sufficient  drawings  are  not  at  my  comniand;  I  give  tû- 
erefore  a  portion  of  a  ceiling  fron  tûe  Uffizi  by  Poccetti  ( 
(Pig.  314)^9^,  iDore  for  tûe  harnony  of  tûe  motives,  tûan  to 
sûow  tûat  of  tne  coitposition.  Poccetti  composed  tne  entir-t 
criiing  witûout  any  arcûitectural  subdivision,  but  not  to 
tûe  advantage  ot  ^nt   teoerâl  appearance. 

In  tûe  Gerfflan  grotesques,  as  in  Caprarola,  tûe  rr.atter  is 
to  fill  separate  panels  of  arcûitecturally  aivided  ceilings 
and  vaults»  As  for  wûat  concerns  tûe  beauty  of  lines  in  tne 
ornaiEent,  the  grotesjues  in  tne  Bugger  rooins  at  Augsburg  are 
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tûe  beat  aœong  the  QeriDao  works;  oeareat  taem   atand  some  in  t 
ttie  Trausnitz.  (Fig,  31^)^^^  Tûe  ornaiBent  in  tne  antiquariuui 
and  the  grotto  ûall  in  Municû  is  somewnat  pattern-like  ana 
drawn  witti  leaa  freedom.  In  tfae  grotesques  of  tne  eœperor's 
Btairway  in  tiie  palace  at  Municn  tûe   dérivation  troin  tûe  Ro- 
man scùool  18  still  easily  recognized;  but  tûe  ornament  ia  ov- 
erloaded  and  tbe  course  of  tûe  lines  leaa  gracet'ul. 

Grotesquea  in  similar  style  are  found  in  tne  Spanisn  ùall  ot 
palace  Ambras  near  Innabruck,  In  those  of  palace  Reigenburg  in 
Steiermark  Gernian  fornis  appear  beside  tne  Italian,  But  in  tne 
German  Renaiasance  grotesques  are  but  occasionally  introûuced. 

Pure  fiât  ornament  are  tùe  arabesques.  Ttiey  came  from  upper 
Italy  to  Gerinany;  Peter  PlÔtner  gives  excellent  examples,  'Ine 
inoportance  of  the  arabesque  in  arcûitectural  décoration  is  not 
great;  its  use  is  almost  exelusively  liniited  to  intarsias  on 
doors  and  wainscots.  Tûe  arabesque  (Fig.  31^)^^  is  a  very  st- 
rongly  conventionalized  plant  ornament  made  perfectly  linear 
and  flat.  It  is  effective  by  the  beauty  of  tlie  cousse  of  tne 
lines  and  by  tne  correct  arrangement  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  it  is  tfte  more  valuable,  the   oiore  tne  course  of  tne  lines 
remains  eviaent  in  rich  combinations.  In  tne  last  point  it 
differs  froni  tûe  band  and  interlaced  work  scarcely  occurring 
in  architectural  décoration,  but  whose  principle  is  first  re- 
cognized  in  tne  laborious  foilowing  of  the  separate  interlac- 
ings.  Since  the  arabesque  is  inerely  a  strongly  conventionaliz- 
ed scroll  work,  it  is  conceivable  tnat  manv:  transitional  fornis 
occur  between  the  two  (figs.  3^f ,   318)-^^'  In  the  later  tinie 
of  the  style  band  work  obtains  greater  extension, 

134.  Overlaid  Ornament. 

Besides  scroll  work  and  arabesques  tfae  German  Renaissance  m 
makes  extensive  use  of  ornamental  motives,  tnat  hâve  no  model 
in  organic  nature. 

In  the  siffiplest  form  thèse  are  thin  members  eut  out  in  geom- 
etrical  patterns,  that  appear  as  if  overlaid  on  tne  surface  of 
tûe  ground.  The  origin  of  tnis  form  of  ornament  must  be  sought 
m  tne  cabinet  or  joiner's  art.  Sawea  out  and  overlaid  orname- 
nts  of  this  kind  occur  from  the  16  tn  to  the  18  th  centuries. 
But  the  ornement  found  extendea  employment  in  stone  construct- 
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construction,  and  since  it  soffietimes  bas  tne  appearance  of  an 
overlay  fastened  on  witft  nails,  it  is  named  overlaid  ornanient 
fastened  on.  I  retain  tùe  not  entirely  çuitable  Dame  tor  lack 
of  a  better  one,  It  sonietimes  occurs  as  pure  flat  ornament  in 
intarsia. 

TDe  ornaœent  is  composed  of  surfaces  limited  by  straigût  ana 
curved  lines  connected  by  snort  pièces  (Fig.  319) «^^^  Since 
tfie  surface  of  the  .crnaŒent  always  retains  a  considérable  widtii, 
rien  coffibinations  are  excluded.  If  ricner  effects  are  desireo, 
tnen  overlaid  ornament  appears  well  in  combination  witn  arabes- 
ques. In  F'ig.  320  botù  foriBS  approximate;  tûe  overlay  is  light- 
ly  and  the  arabesque  is  boldly  treated.  In  Fig.  321  ^^^  tùey 
are  contrasted;  tne  bold  overlay  is  enclosed  by  délicate  and 
strongly  animated  arabesques. 

Ko\e   398.    îroxft  De\Jtt8C\\c   RexvaVsôQxvce.    ?av\.   3. 

Xote   Ià99.    ?Hio\ft   X\^z    same,    Part   bS. 
13^.   Rolled  Work. 

Overlaid  ornament  is  perfectly  flat,   altnougn  raisea  from  t 
tne  ground.    But  men  did  not  stop  in  tne  aeveiopinent  in  a   plane; 
but  allowed  eitner  tne  ends  to  rise  froŒ  tne  ground,   or  devel- 
oped  tne  ornarcent  from  two  flat  parts;    tnus  it  passes  into  tne 
ornamental  forni  of  rolled  work  ^^'^  and  tne  cartoucne  (F'igs.    322, 
324,    328)^*^^  Botn  were  not  developed  from  overlaid  ornament, 
but  in  tneir  beginnings  are  older  tnan  tnat. 

Ko\e    400.    Çrom  IDcv-tscVve   Rewa\.8BQt\ce .    Çarta    2,,    6,    9,    VoV.    ^. 

)<ote   401.    ?TOw   Wve    acvi^e,    Ço.t\   2S. 

Xote    40<i,    fvoxR   ïôexvàb^cV, 

Ko\e    40^.    ?ro^   Vloc\v    ox^d   Sex-tx. 

Xo\e  404.  îrom  \5e\ji\sc\\e  B.ewa\s8ox\ce.  Vo\,.  9. 

yote  405.  îroTO  t\ve  aame.  Çavt  \. 

Ko\e  406.  ^er\,  H.  \3a8  ÇoWvBevVi  e\c.  BevWxv.  1906. 

Licntwark  defines  roll  work  as  follows:-  It  is  tne  moveiuent 
of  tne  surface  in  a  gênerai  forui,  as  tne  spiral  is  that  of  tne 
line."  It  is  tne  conception  of  elasticity,  that  we  place  nere 
as  tnere  in  tJae  spécial  flexure  of  a  free  ternjination.  So  tne 
rolled  work  is  first  in  place,  where  free  enclosings  of  a  sur- 
face naturally  resuit  (Fig.  323)  •   But  men  were  not  satisfied 
witn  tnat,  but  mcreased  tne  nuŒber  of  free  terniinations  m  a 
capricious  way,  to  be  able  to  roll  tnem.  Since  tnis  was  easily 
effected  at  tbe  edges  of  surfaces  by  incisions,  rolleo  work 
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appears  most  comnioniy  on  enclosures.  Tfie  cap  of  a  doorway  on 
tne  Otto  Henry  building  of  tne  Héidelberg  palace  (Fig.  327)^^*^^ 
is  a  cnaractesistic  example.  Tne  Italian  Henaissance  also  knew 
rolled  work  and  employed  it  m  a  simiiar  way,  even  lï   witfa  a 
différent  treatment  of  forins,  (Fig,  330)^^^ 
136,  Cartoucnes. 
Ita  cùief  use  was  found  by  rolled  work  in  cartouciies.  'iiie  c 
cartouciie  is  an  ornaicental  product,  tnat  consiste  of  two  or  it 
oiore  surfaces  overlaid  on  each  otûer,  Tiie  surfaces  are  eut  out 
like  overlaid  work;  except  tnat  tne  ends  of  one  are  passed  tn- 
rougn  tiie  openings  of  the   other,  F'ig,  326^^^  is  a  very  simple 
cartouche;  tiie  surfaces  interlace  but  once.  In  Fig.  329  ^^^^ 
tne  pénétration  is  repeated  and  tJae  impression  is  quite  rien, 
The  cartoucù  is  also  en  enclosing  motive  in  reality;  iz   is  not 
always  conceived  as  such,  and  tnus  at  the  middle  projects  in 
relief  a  figure  (Fig.  3^6),  a  head  and  tiie  like.  Wendel  Diett- 
erlein  gives  a  séries  of  sucn  earti>aefie8y^:ti}at  afford  splendid 
évidence  of  his  rien  gi|it  of  invention  (Fig.  331)  ^^^ 

If  to  the  cartouche  executed  at  a  sniall  scale,  as  in  gold- 
sffiith's  work  (where  furtner  the  material  justifies  its  use), 
there  cannot  be  deaied  charming  effects  soicetiises,  tnen  its 
transition  to  great  size  always  remains  eonceivable;  for  it 
does  not  pericit  a  more  refined  treaticent  of  forni,  and  only  too 
easily  leads  to  strange  extravagancies. 

But  just  to  this  in  a  higù  degree  corresponded  the  taste  of 
the  16* th  century.  It  was  not  only  employed  for  aniffiating  sur- 
faces, but  even  formed  supports  like  cartouches  (Fig.  332), ^^'^ 
which  is  already  Baroceo. 

Kote  40^«  "ïvom  \)e\)L\sc^e  ^ewcxxasoxvce  port.  &9. 

In  the  later  I6  th  century  extended  from  tne  Netherlands  an 
art,  rolled  work  and  cartouôhes  mixed  witû  plant  and  even  ani- 
mal forms,  whien  has  recently  been  termed  the  Floris  style. 
How  far  Cornélius  Floris  was  really  its  inventer  will  not  be 
mvestigated  hère;  the  nard  forms  of  the  rolled  work  also  enter 
elsewhere  into  such  combinations  (Fig.  329)»  But  in  the  Floris 
style  one  may  speak  of  a  fixed  echool  type.  It  uses  simple  car- 
touches, whicn  are  animated  by  nermes,  bands,  festoons  and  other 
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motives  of  détails  (Figs.  333,  33^).^*^'^  Alao  tuc  simpler  over- 
laid  ornaffient  is  fcriricned  in  a  siiriilar  way,  especially  in  tue 
Ruine  provinces  (Piê»  33^)        ;    Indeed  coubinations  arise,  tnat 
approxiniate  grotesques  in  appearance.  (F'ig.  334)^}^ 

xo\.e  4iO«  ?voTR  YaeTvà^cV, 

Kote  J\\.\.,    ?rom  \)e\x"tac\ve  RexvaVssoxxce.  Çovt  AS» 

Ko%e  Ii,\.1»    î^voxft  \\\e  ao.T^e.  Ççvvt  k^* 

Soon  after  tne  beginning  of  tne  17  tù  century  coDODûenced  tne 
decay  of  tne  rolled  work;  from  its  dissolution  proceeds  tne 
norrible  gristlè  style.  ^■^^   It  may  suffice,  if  in  tnis  teodency 
I  refer  to  Pig.  6/  and  to  Art,  /S* 
137.  ïropnies, 

A  panel  ornarrient,  tnat  ciiefly  belongs  to  tne  early  Henaies- 
ance,  is  tne  tropny.  It  is  coir,posea  of  arois,  nuntmg  equipnent, 
ffiusical  instruments  and  other  articles.  Plôtoec-ùas  given  rnag- 
nificent  trophies  in  the  Hirscnvogel  nall  in  Nureiriberg,  (Figs. 
337,  33^) •^^   Tropnies  nave  not  been  largely  employed  in  tne 
Geriran  Renaissance. 

Xote  4\^.  ¥row  ^e\kt8c\\c  ïleTMixasowce.  Çar\  1. 
138.  Ornaments  in  Wrougiit  Iron. 
Wrougût  iron,  tnax  is  eicployed  for  enclosure  grilles  of  ail 
kinds,  nas  its  own  style  of  ornament.  Tne  Henaissance  aliiiost 
exclusively  eicployed  round  rods.  Tne  saail  luasa  of  tne  material 
coŒpels  linear  couî position,  whetner  a  systein  of  spirals  or  of 
mteesecting  straigtit  lines  (Figs.  339,  340).^-^*^  Wiiere  tne  li- 
nes  toucn,  tne  rods  are  connected  by  rings;  wnere  tnev  cross, 
tney  generally  pass  tûrougn  eacii  otner.  Sucli  pénétrations  are 
also  necessary  witn  spirals,  to  afford  protection  against  ben- 
ûing;  tnen  scrolls  branch  from  the  spirals.  In  order  to  not  al- 
low  tne  ornament  to  appear  too  tnin,  certain  points  of  tne  iron 
are  forged  broad,  either  in  foms  in  tne  style  of  arabesques, 
(Fig.  340),  or  as  leaves  and  flowers(Fig.  339)-  On  the  upper 
Bnine  and  m  Switzerland  occur  grilles,  tnat  contain  perspect- 
ive représentations  of  intenors  or  lignt  ûalls.  Gcod  exaniples 
are  found  in  tne  cathedral  at  Constance. 

Kote    h,\k»    ï'vo^  l!ie>AtscYve   B.eT(\oi\880iT\ce .    Vo\.    ^. 

Besides  tne  strongly  conventionalized  iron  works  also  occur 
sucn,  on  wnich  tûe  plant  ornanjent  is  represented  in  a  natural 
nianner  (Fig.  341);  ^  they  lead  to  the  ostentatiou»  pièces  of 
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tue  18  tu  century. 

Xo\e  AiS.  X\»o  tov  t\ve  èT\.a\\.e  s1;.^\a  ret®v«^<5e  Vs  \^cx4e  \o  î) 

Kote  416.  îrom  îxv\,  G.  ^er  ?orfl^e^8C\voi\%  àev  ïieixaVasaTvce  etc. 
MvktvVcV.  18^4* 
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